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The  Friend  has  now  reached  its  eightieth 
/ear. 

Our  True  Monarchy  aud  Democracy  in  One. 
"  Independence  Day"*  has  come  and  gone, 
ind  we  remain  as  dependent  as  ever;  depend- 
fent  on  each  other  as  members  one  of  another; 
lations  more  and  more  dependent  on  each 
)ther's  products  and  civihzation;  and  all 
dependent  for  every  breath  and  every  good 
ind  perfect  gift  on  God. 

We  might  rather  call  it  Exaltation  Day, 
or  while  we  have  not  been  made  so  very 
ndependent  after  all,  yet  we  have  been 
Tiade  exultant  that  we  were  clear  of  a 
kingdom  and  bound  together  in  a  republic, 
t  is  hard  to  see  whether  that  condition  has 
leightened  our  moral  value  as  men  or  not. 
Doubtless  it  has  been  for  the  greater  good 
)f  the  greater  number,  in  having  broadened 
he  opportunities  for  men's  development. 

The  vital  question  is,  would  a  kingdom 
lave  placed  us  at  heart  farther  from  God, 
ind  has  a  republic  brought  us  nearer  to 
jod?  Has  the  discipline  and  culture  of 
he  Cross  been  more  blessed  in  this  country, 
!)r  in  that?  The  exultation  of  this  nation 
las  no  ground  of  rejoicing  except  as  by 
ighteousness  it  has  become  an  exaltation. 

Our  own  ecclesiastical  polity  as  a  religious 
)ody  contemplates  our  being  subjects  of 
1  kingdom  first,  that  we  may  be  associates 
n  a  republic  secondarily.  A  kingdom  of 
jod  and  a  republic  of  the  Spirit, — both 
5ne  Church  headed  over  all  by  Christ;  who 
jave  Himself  for  its  independence  of  the 
letter,  of  man  as  man,  of  the  spirit  of  error 
ind  of  the  works  of  the  devil.  We  are,  in 
mr  theory  a  Theocracy,  receiving  authority 
or  every  good  word  and  work  directly  from 
God  by  his  Spirit.  This  Spirit  and  witness 
for  Truth  in  the  individual  heart  is  our  bond 
and  law  of  associated  action,  counsel  and 

♦Written  for  last  week's  number, 


law  as  a  republic;  wherein  every  man  has 
his  individual  voice  as  an  echo  of  the  voice 
of  Christ  who  is  head  over  all  things  to  his 
church.  We  are  a  Kingdom  or  a  The- 
ocracy that  we  may  be  a  Christian  Republic 
together. 

And  it  will  never  be  Independence  Day 
for  a  nation  until  it  seeks  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  it  will  never  be  at  the  same 
time  a  free  republic  except  as  the  Truth 
makes  it  free,  both  banded  and  liberated 
in  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  a  liberty  which 
will  become  lost  the  moment  it  is  assumed 
to  be  a  freedom  from  the  Spirit. 

For  "Thb  Friend." 

Tuaesassa  and  Its  Work. 


BY  LURA  L.  FRAME. 

Members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting 
hear  the  report  of  the  Indian  Committee 
read  each  year,  but  it  can  be  little  m'ore 
than  a  sort  of  statistical  skeleton  to  those 
who  never  hear  m.ore  of  the  work  than  can 
be  given  in  such  a  document.  The  field  is 
so  far  distant  and  the  labor  has  been  carried 
on  so  quietly  this  past  hundred  years  that 
only  the  few  who  know,  realize  that  Tune- 
sassa  has  its  place  as  a  real  factor  (though 
a  small  one)  in  the  Indian  problem.  Friends 
whom  business,  or  pleasure  bring  to  the 
Institution  are  always  interested  in  what 
they  find,  and  more  or  less  impressed  with 
various  phases  of  the  work,  so  I  am  pre- 
suming that  others  may  be  likewise  inter- 
ested in  a  few  facts  outside  the  oft'icial 
report. 

Most  Friends  have  very  nebulous  ideas 
even  of  the  location  of  the  place.  Some 
wonder  that  it  is  not  in  the  center  of  a 
reservation,  others  express  surprise  that  it 
is  anywhere  near  one.  The  Friends  who 
founded  the  Institution  desired  to  be  as 
near  the  Indians  as  possible  without  taking 
any  of  their  lands.  They  bought  a  farm 
immediately  adjoining  one  of  the  largest 
reservations,  the  Allegheny.  It  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tunesassa  Creek  valley,  about 
a  half  mile  from  the  junction  of  the  creek 
with  the  Allegheny  River,  and  about  eight 
miles  north  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania boundary  line. 

The  site  was  probably  selected  with  an 
eye  to  the  water  power  of  the  creek,  which 
was  used  to  run  a  grist  mill  for  many  years, 
but  the  Friends  could  not  have  chosen  better 
if  they  had  been  looking  only  for  beauty  of 
situation.  The  horizon  is  formed  by  the 
crests  of  forest-covered  hills  which  closely 
encircle  the  school  on  all  sides,  except 
toward  the  river.  The  range  beyond  it  is 
far  enough  away  to  show  the  most  beautiful 
blues  and  purples  after  sunset  or  on  a 


cloudy  day.  "South  Hill,"  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  directly  south  of  the  buildings, 
is  the  grandest  of  all.  It  rises  six  hundred 
feet  above  the  creek  flowing  around  its  base, 
and  visitors  often  refer  to  it  as  "  the  moun- 
tain." All  the  hills  are  rugged  and  steep 
enough  to  be  picturesque,  and  with  their 
forests  make  one  feel  that  he  is  hving  in  the 
shadow  of  the  primeval — till  he  sees  the 
daily  lumber  train,  from  the  mills  five  miles 
up  the  creek,  come  creeping  around  South 
Hill. 

The  valley  is  a  contrast  to  all  this  with 
its  level,  well-tilled  fields.  There  are  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  the  Tune- 
sassa farm.  Probably  half  of  this  is  cleared 
and  nearly  eighty  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  school  and  farm  buildings  are  a 
huddled  group  in  the  center  of  the  valley. 
The  site  selected  by  the  early  builders  does 
not  allow  much  expansion,  so  the  various 
additions  that  have  been  found  necessary 
as  the  school  has  grown  have  had  to  be 
somewhat  concentrated  lest  the  children 
should  be  deprived  of  play-ground  room. 
The  buildings  are  all  frame,  except  the 
creamery  which  is  of  brick  to  lessen  the 
danger  from  fire.  All  are  plain  and  substan- 
tial, and  mostly  well  adapted  each  to  its  par- 
ticular use. 

The  capacity  of  the  school  is  limited  to 
twenty-six  girls  and  twenty-four  boys.  In 
the  beginning  there  were  less  than  half  as 
many  and  the  number  has  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  until  the  limit  of  present 
accommodation  is  now  well  reached. 

The  children  are  mostly  Senecas,  with  some 
times  a  few  Onondagas  and  Tuscaroras. 
Most  of  the  Senecas  come  from  the  Alle- 
gheny reservation  and  from  the  Cattaraugus 
about  forty,  miles  distant.  A  few  are  from 
the  Tonawanda  band  and  an  occasional  one 
from  the  small  Cornplanter  reservation  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Onondaga  reservation 
is  near  Syracuse  and  the  Tuscarora  near 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  past  century  has  necessarily  brought 
about  many  external  changes,  but  the  policy 
of  Indian  education  adopted  by  the  early 
Friends  is  the  unchanged  ideal  of  Tunesassa 
to-day.  Friends  have  never  believed  in 
educating  the  Indian  too  far  above  the  en- 
vironment that  must  inevitably  be  his,  if  he 
is  not  willing  to  break  all  home-ties.  Often 
the  child  who  is  taken  hundreds  of  miles 
from  his  home  and  kept  for  years  under 
conditions  which  seem  only  necessary  to  us, 
but  luxurious  to  him,  must  either  remain  an 
alien  among  whites  or  else  find  the  old  home 
conditions  hard  and  strange  when  he  comes 
back  to  them.  He  cannot  change  these 
materially— the  odds  against  him  are  so 
heavy  it  is  not  in  Indian  nature  to  face 
them  down,  so  he  drops  down  in  easy  dis- 
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couragement,  usually  without  ability  to 
adapt  his  training  to  circumstances  so  differ- 
ent from  those  in  which  he  received  it,  and 
much  of  its  benefit  is  lost. 

At  Tunesassa  we  aim  to  make  the  condi- 
tions of  the  children's  daily  life  approximate 
in  all  essentials  those  which  they  will  prob- 
ably find  after  leaving  us.  Our  ideal  is  to 
give  them  training  that  will  enable  them  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  what  they 
find  at  hand,  and  to  strive  for  any  better 
conditions  that  are  attainable  by  honest 
effort.    To  this  end  it  is  all  strictly  practical. 

The  school-room  work  is  quite  elementary, 
the  whole  course  embracing  about  the  same 
studies  as  that  of  the  ordinary  district 
school.  The  Indians  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage at  home,  therefore  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  teachers  are  directed  toward 
the  pupils'  acquirement  of  the  correct  use 
of  English. 

But  we  consider  the  industrial  training 
even  more  important  than  that  given  in  the 
school-room,  though  it  is  limited  to  house- 
work for  girls  and  farm-work  for  the  boys. 
The  children  learn  in  the  most  practical  way 
possible — they  do  much  of  the  actual  work 
of  the  Institution,  under  the  careful  over- 
sight of  members  of  the  faculty  working 
along  with  them. 

The  girls  "learn  by  doing"  all  the  various 
duties  of  a  household.  This  includes  mend- 
ing. No  provision  has  ever  been  made  for 
teaching  any  other  sewing.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  thorough  cleanliness  in  every 
department.  Indians  have  been  known  to 
say,  "The  girls  from  the  Quaker  school  are 
such  good  housekeepers!" 

The  boys  "do  chores"  morning  and  even- 
ing and  help  with  other  work  about  the  farm 
when  school  hours  will  allow.  During 
hay-harvest  a  few  of  the  largest  boys  are 
usually  kept  from  the  school-room  by  relays, 
and  are  paid  by  the'hour  for  the  extra  work. 

Indian  parents  seem  to  appreciate  the 
working  habits  acquired  by  their  children 
at  the  school  quite  as  much  as  the  book- 
learning.  Sometimes  they  try,  in  labored 
speeches  on  the  "last  day"  of  the  term,  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  what  has  been 
done  for  their  people  by  "the  Quakers." 
They  are  doubtless  sincere,  and  their  efforts 
are  very  gratifying  and  encouraging. 

The  most  spontaneous  testimony  I  ever 
heard  came  from  a  young  girl  who  has  since 
graduated  from  the  school.  Once  when 
asked  how  long  she  had  been  here  she  re- 
plied, "Four  years,"  then  paused  and 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  self-reproach,  "Four 
years!  I  ought  to  be  beiicr  than  I  am!" — 
implying  her  own  neglect  of  rich  opportuni- 
ties. Sne  has  since  proved  her  sincerity 
by  developing  into  a  conscientious,  useful 
young  woman,  refined  in  dress  and  manner. 
She  has  also  been  able  to  bring  under  con- 
trol a  very  sullen,  irritable  temper — in  spite 
of  some  discouragements  in  her  home  envir- 
onment. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  feeling  among 
many  Philadelphia  Friends  that  Tunesassa 
"does  not  pay;"  that  there  is  not  enough 
being  accomplished  to  justify  the  expense; 
that  there  arc  now  so  many  good  schools 
for  Indians  that  this  is  a  sort  of  superfluous 
relic.   The  results  of  the  work  are  not  of  the 


tangible  sort  that  can  be  reduced  to  statis- 
tics, but  there  are  persons  whose  opinions 
are  to  be  respected,  who  seem  to  think  that 
something  "worth  while"  is  being  done  in 
this  obscure  corner.  Friends  from  a  dis- 
tance visiting  on  the  reservations  say  that 
wherever  they  find  a  man  or  woman  who 
claims  to  have  "been  to  the  Quaker  school" 
for  any  length  of  time,  they  also  find  a  well- 
kept  farm  or  clean,  orderly  house.  It  may 
be  that  these  Friends  are  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  the  school,  but  their  testimony  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  disinterested  per- 
sons. I  will  quote  two  from  among  several 
who  have  spoken  of  the  school  in  a  similar 
vein. 

The  commissioner  who  has  had  charge 
of  the  reservation  schools  for  several  years 
past,  has  had  ample  opportunities  to  observe 
the  effects  of  various  systems  of  education 
on  the  home  life  of  the  Indians.  He  tells 
us  that  our  school  is  "doing  them  more 
practical  service  than  either  Carlisle  or  the 
Thomas  School."  The  latter  is  a  finely 
equipped  government  school  on  the  Catta- 
raugas  reservation,  costing  nearly  ten  times 
as  much  to  keep  up  as  Tunesassa,  but  only 
having  three  times  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  Presbyterian  missionary  working  on 
some  of  the  reservations  from  which  our 
pupils  come,  has  been  among  the  Indians 
over  twenty  years.  He  recently  declared 
very  emphatically  that  Tunesassa  "turns 
out  better  citizens"  than  either  of  the 
schools  above  mentioned. 

Are  not  such  statements  from  men  of  such 
experience  worthy  of  consideration  when 
balancing  up  the  subject?  They  not  only 
show  how  the  past  work  of  the  Institution 
appears  to  those  familiar  with  this  particular 
bit  of  the  Indian  problem,  but  they  seem  to 
me  also  to  suggest  larger  future  possibilities. 

Some  of  us  interested  in  the  work  feel 
that  if  it  is  to  be  kept  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  past,  under  modern  conditions, 
there  must  be  a  renewal  of  interest  among 
Friends  generally.  At  present  a  few  faith- 
ful members  of  the  committee  are  bearing 
a  burden  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry  with 
the  greatest  success.  Here  are  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  will  give  either  money  or 
service,  but  more  especially  the  latter. 

Work  in  this  lonely  field  does  not  look 
attractive  from  the  outside,  but  those  who 
have  tried  it  are  willing  to  say  that  there 
are  full  compensations  for  all  disagreeable 
features,  just  as  in  every  other  place  of  its' 
kind.  They  do  not  consider  the  few  years 
spent  here  as  lost  time,  but  always  after- 
ward look  back  over  a  unique  experience 
with  pleasure. 

We  who  are  now  on  the  ground  grow 
enthusiastic  when  we  survey  possibilities, 
and  we  bclie\'e  that  with  the  interested 
support  of  all  Friends  the  school  may  have 
a  future  even  better  than  its  good  past. 

None  can  prophesy  how  much  longer  it 
may  be  needed — perhaps  until  the  Indians 
are  given  citizenship,  a  date  yet  in  the 
vaguest  future. 

UsF.  your  gifts  faithfully,  and  they  shall 
be  enlarged;  practice  what  you  know,  and 
you  shall  attain  to  higher  knowledge. — 
Thomas  Arnold. 


Letters  From  Thos.  Scattergood. 

(Continued  from  page  410,  vol.  Ixxx..)  P! 

We  left  Damascus  Third  Month  25th  b 
train  for  Baalbek,  where  we  visited  thegre;  * 
ruins  and  slept  that  night,  and  came  on  b  f"| 
train  Third  Month  26th  to  this  place,  whei  : 
we  received  a  warm  welcome  from  T.  and  I  P' 
Waldmeier.    E.  Kelsey  and  A.  Jones  wei  r 
with  us  and  also  partook  of  the  welcome  an  '* 
hospitality  of  T.  and  F.  Waldmeier.  Th 
27th  we  drove  into  Beirut  and  found  thi 
the  steamer  E.  Kelsey  and  A.  Jones  e) 
pected  to  take  for  Jaffa  was  twenty-foi 
hours  late,  so  they  returned  with  us  in  th  ^'j 
p.  M.  to  Asfuriyeh  and  proceeded  the  follow  ^"^ 
ing  day.    We  went  in  with  them  again — :  »" 
is-  a  drive  of  thirty  or  forty  minutes  onl  fl" 
from  here — and  after  being  at  the  dentist  f 
we  all  visited  the  great  American  colleg 
here  founded  by  Dr.  Bliss.    It  now  educate  * 
eight  hundred  and  eighty  students  and  is 
great  power  for  good  in  all  Syria  and  in  faci 
in  the  whole  Turkish  empire.    It  has  I  '^^^ 
magnificent  plant,  excellent  museum,  lab 
oratories,  etc.,  and  has  a  specially  fine  sta:  to 
of  instructors  and  officials.    It  is  a  grea 
credit  to  the  Presbyterians  of  America  an^ 
is   very  helpful   morally  and  politicall}  Si 
though  it  does  not  interfere  directly  i:  of! 
politics  at  all.    The  personality  of  the  Dn  on 
Bliss  (father  and  son)  and  of  Dr.  Post  (a  re  wit 
nowned  botanist)  and  of  some  others  of  thei  »liit 
staff  is  most  delightful  and  we  enjoyed  ou  iff 
short  call  very  much.    The  two  member  pooi 
of  our  party  bound  for  Jaffa  left  us  here  an(  fpi 
we  parted  with  them  with  sincere  regret  m 
E.  Kelsey  expected  to  meet  his  wife  at  Jaffa  nori 
on  her  way  back  to  Ramallahfrom  Heloman  iisf 
Egypt,  where  she  has  spent  several  week  Oua 
on  account  of  her  health,  and  will  probabh  tn 
have  to  go  to  America  soon,  on  the  sam^  m. 
account.    Fareda  Waldmeier  took  us  t(  Jate 
Dog  River  on  Sixth-day  a.  m.,  where  wi  lot 
saw  inscriptions  on  the  rocks,  commemora  pi 
ting  the  passage  of  that  narrow  entrano  Wf 
gate  to  Palestine  by  the  armies  of  Senna  \k\ 
cherib,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Rajneses  II.  fron  lite 
Egypt  and  Napoleon  III.  of  France,  als(  iip 
an  old  Roman  bridge  and  aqueduQt  of  abou  mi 
180  A.  D.    The  visit  though  short  was  mos  i\ 
interesting  and  impressive.    To  think  o  m 
being  in  the  presence  of  work  done  by  thost  if 
old  Scriptural  characters!    We  have  me' lie 
with  the  Local  Committee  who  consult  witP  lit 
T.  Waldmeier  about  the  asylum,  many  ot  In 
them  bright,  intelligent  men,  one  or  twc  • 
Germans.    Some  have  lived  in  Syria  man)  S!t 
years  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  mi 
the  people  and  the  way  to  handle  them,  and  tin 
all  are  ardent  supporters  and  friends  of  T.  !t 
Waldmeier.    I  have  not  yet  become  used  Kl 
to  being  addressed  as  '  Howadji!"    The  1 
people  are  kindly  and  generous  and  so  far  sir 
as  we  have  met  them  when  we  can  under-  I 
stand  them  and  they  us,  we  like  them.  Sin 
The  Syrian  girls  are  many  of  them  very  k 
pretty  and  neariy  all  have  large,  lustrous  "\ 
eyes  and  dark  clear  complexions,  with  coal  |» 
black  hair.    You  all  must  know  the  Syrian 
type.    We  are  fed  sumptuously  here  ori  (tj 
plain  food  of  the  country,  with  many  kinds  ilti 
of  fruit,  both  fresh  and  preserved — orangesj  lit 
(of  fine  quality),  dates,  walnuts,  raisins, 
preserved  figs,   quince,  grape  juice  and » 
jellies  of  several  kinds;  meats  are  mostly  k 
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nutton  or  chicken;  good  bread  made  of 
"oreign  flour  and  "native"  bread,  baked  in 
I  chin  round  cakes,  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter, 
re;.vhich  is  made  from  the  flour  (coarsely 
t  ground)  here.  The  butter  is  passable,  but 
iciiiot  strictly  prime;  tea  and  coffee  of  good 
i[  quality  and  well  made.  Cakes  of  very  good 
ei  quality  and  nicely  baked.  We  find  pistachio 
aiiiuts  which  are  excellent;  we  were  not 
TUcquainted  with  them  before  meeting  them 
ii;:n  Egypt  and  here.  The  hospitality  of  T. 
e!  md  F.  Waldmeier  is  whole-hearted  and  they 
01  ire  determined  we  shall  have  a  good  time, 
tl  The  weather  is  mostly  fine,  though  we  have 
m\ad  two  or  three  showery  days.  Of  course 
-  here  is  no  artificial  heat  here,  and  conse- 
mljuently  we  put  on  our  overcoats  when  we 
iit;o  to  the  table  or  sit  in  the  parlor.  We 
legtxpect  to  go  to-morrow  to  visit  D.  Oliver 
:;t(ind  E.  Audi  (who  have  both  been  here  to 
ee  us).  We  go  by  train  up  the  mountain 
faitnd  return  by  carriage  via  Brumana.  T. 
^  Valdmeier  will  go  with  us. 
ial !  Thomas  Scattergood. 

;a  AsFURiYEH,  Third  Month  31st,  1907. 

(To  be  continued.) 

an   ^ 

ill  j  Short  account  of  the  Convincement 
\\f  Remington  Hobby. — In  the  year  1777 
Ji  >r  1778,  when  D.  Sands  was  on  a  religious 
r-  fisit  to  New  England,  the  eastern  part  of 
.e  i/hich  was  almost  a  wilderness,  with  but 

01  ew  inhabitants,  and  they  generally  of  the 
poorer   class,   after   having   had  several 

2  ippointed  meetings  in  the  neighborhood,  a 
r;  nan  who  was  a  magistrate  in  the  place  and 
i  nore  comfortably  situated  than  many  of 
21  lis  neighbors,  said  to  his  wife:  "  I  hear  these 
el  Quakers  are  decent,  respectable  looking 
blnen;  1  believe  1  shall  invite  them  to  my 
.7  lOuse  as  they  must  be  but  poorly  accommo- 
t  lated  where  they  are."  She  readily  agreed 
■i  o  the  proposal,  and  a  messenger  was  dis- 

>atched  for  them,  and  they  were  pleased  to 
r,;  iccept  his  kind  invitation;  when  they  came 
1;  hey  were  shown  into  the  common  room  or 
a;itchen,  after  being  seated,  they  remained 
Is  n  perfect  silence.  The  man  being  entirely 
jU  inacquainted  with  the  manners  or  principles 
0!  >f  Friends,  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their 
f  emarkable  conduct,  and  attributed  it  to 
,i  iispleasure  on  account  of  being  invited  into 
it  he  kitchen.  He  immediately  ordered  a 
j;  ire  to  be  made  in  another  room,  for,  said 

0  ie  to  his  wife,  "  I  believe  these  Quakers  are 
]\  lot  pleased  with  their  reception;  we  will 
n  lee  how  they  like  the  other  room."  He 

1  nvited  them  in,  and  after  having  seated 
1,  hemselves,  the  same  solemn  silence  ensued, 
1  t  which  he  became  vexed,  and  thought 
i  o  himself,  they  certainly  are  fools,  or  take 

ne  to  be  one,  and  regretted  having  taken 
a  o  much  trouble  on  their  account!  As  these 
r  houghts  were  passing  in  his  mind,  David 
n-,  iiands  turned,  and  fixed  his  eye  full  in  his 
p  ace,  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  said: 
lU  'Art  thou  willing  to  be  a  fool,"  when  he 
,3  >aused,  and  again  repeated,  "Art  thou 
31  villing  to  be  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake?"  He 
01  .ontinued  with  such  power,  (as  the  man 
i  ifterwards  expressed),  that  he  could  not 
le  withstand  it,  and  in  a  short  time  became 
IS  ully  convinced  of  Friends'  principles,  and 
[](  nost  warmly  attached  to  David  Sands  from 
h  eelings  of  sincere  gratitude  and  brotherly 


love.  His  house  was  open  at  all  times  to 
them  to  hold  their  meetings  in,  and  he 
kindly  offered  to  attend  them,  while  they 
were  visiting  families  and  meetings  through- 
out the  neighborhood,  fully  acknowledging 
the  power  of  Truth,  as  he  had  heard  it  set 
forth,  and  soon  after  became  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  very  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  righteousness,  and  a  faithful 
laborer  in  the  ministry,  travelling  much  in 
the  work,  so  that  as  he  once  observed,  his 
house  had  become  to  him  as  an  inn,  where 
he  could  tarry  but  for  a  short  time  at  once. 
When  D.  Sands  paid  his  last  visit  to  New 
England,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Europe,  R.  Hobby  became  his  faithful  and 
well  beloved  friend  and  companion,  in  his 
various  exercises,  and  parted  from  him  with 
feelings  of  the  truest  regard,  commending 
him  to  the  care  of  Him  who  ever  watcheth 
over  his  faithful  children,  whether  by  sea  or 
land. 

A.  F. 

Malvern,  Second  Month  14th,  1907. 


Bulstrode  Whitlock. 

Bulstrode  Whitlock,  was  a  scholar,  a 
lawyer,  and  a  statesman;  in  short,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  the 
age.  In  his  retirement,  he  was  visited  by  a 
Friend,  to  whom,  after  making  many  serious 
observations,  he  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  manner:  "I  ever  have  thought 
that  there  has  been  but  one  true  religion 
in  the  world  and  that  is  the  word  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
men.  There  have  indeed  been  divers  forms 
and  shapes  of  things,  through  the  many 
dispensations  of  God  to  men,  answerable  to 
his  own  wise  ends,  in  reference  to  the  low 
and  uncertain  state  of  man  in  the  world; 
but  the  old  world  had  the  spirit  of  God,  for 
it  strove  with  them;  and  the  new  world  has 
had  the  spirit  of  God,  both  Jew  and  Gentile; 
and  it  strives  with  all;  and  they  that  have 
been  led  by  it,  have  been  the  good  people 
in  every  dispensation  of  God  to  the  world. 

"And  I  myself  must  say,  I  have  felt 
it  from  a  child  to  convince  me  of  my  vanity 
and  evil;  and  it  has  often  given  me  a  true 
measure  of  this  poor  world,  and  some  taste 
of  Divine  things;  and  it  is  my  grief  I  did 
not  more  early  apply  my  soul  to  it.  For 
I  can  say,  since  my  retirement  from  the 
greatness  and  hurries  of  the  world,  I  have 
'felt  something  of  the  work  and  comfort  of 
it,  and  that  it  is  both  ready  and  able  to 
instruct  and  lead,  and  preserve  those  who 
will  humbly  and  sincerely  harken  to  it.  So 
that  my  religion  is  the  good  spirit  of  God  in 
my  heart;  1  mean,  what  that  has  wrought 
in  me  and  for  me." 

After  a  religious  meeting  at  his  house, 
he  was  so  deeply  affected  with  the  testimony 
of  the  light,  spirit  and  grace  of  Christ  in 
man,  as  the  Gospel  dispensation,  that  after 
the  meeting  closed  in  prayer,  he  rose  up, 
pulled  off  his  hat,  and  said:  "This  is  the 
everlasting  Gospel  I  have  heard  this  day  ; 
and  I  humbly  bless  the  name  of  God,  that 
He  has  let  me  live  to  see  this  day,  in  which 
the  ancient  Gospel  is  again  preached  to 
them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth."— Moral 
I  Almanac. 


THE  DEAR  LITTLE  WIPE  AT  HOME. 

The  dear  little  wife  at  home,  John, 

She  has  ever  so  much  to  do — ■ 
Stitches  to  set  and  babies  to  pet 

And  so  many  steps  for  you. 
The  beautiful  household  fairy 

Filling  your  home  with  light. 
Whatever  you  meet  to-day  John,, 

Go  cheerily  home  to-night. 

Although  you  are  worn  and  weary. 

You  needn't  be  cross  and  curt; 
There  are  words  like  darts  to  gentle  hearts. 

There  are  looks  that  wound  and  hurt. 
With  the  key  in  the  latch  at  home,  John. 

Drop  troubles  out  of  sight; 
To  the  dear  little  wife  who  is  waiting. 

Go  cheerily  home  to-night. 

What  though  the  tempter  try  you, 

Though  the  shafts  of  adverse  fate 
May  hurtle  near  and  the  sky  be  drear, 

And  the  laggard  fortune  wait? 
You  are  passing  rich  already; 

Let  the  haunting  fears  take  flight. 
With  the  faith  that  wins  success,  John, 

Go  cheerily  home  to-night. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


Known  and  Unknown. 

The  known  is  that  residuum  of  attainment 
which  experience  accepts  as  authoritative, 
the  unknown  that  for  which  we  still  strive. 

Within  each  unit  of  our  race  there  exists 
a  principle  compelling  action  which  is  not 
the  physique,  for  at  the  moment  of  dissolu- 
tion, when  as  yet  all  parts  are  intact,  sensa- 
tion has  disappeared,  the  hitherto  dominant 
power  having  left  the  corpus  a  prey  to  the 
elements. 

What  perishes  cannot  be  the  verity  of 
life;  nothing  is  worthy  of  that  designation 
which  succumbs; — until  spirit  enters  our 
realm  of  thought  the  continuity  of  human 
existence  must  remain  an  inscrutable  prob- 
lem. 

God  is  spirit.  Created  in  his  image  we 
cannot  discredit  spirit  without  impugning 
our  real  self,  the  imperishable  ego,  nor  can 
we  ignore  its  reality  without  impairing  our 
power  of  discrimination. 

From  the  void,  all  that  is  issued,  back 
to  it  life  returns.  Spirit  brooded  over  the 
birth  of  matter,  the  fiat  of  the  Eternal 
transformed  darkness  into  light,  in  Primal 
Cause  intangible  though  it  be,  life  found  its 
source;  of  it  we  are  an  integral  part,  without 
its  vital  impulse  man  would  grovel  on  the 
material  plane,  in  its  store-houses,  "The 
bread  ye  wot  not  of,"  is  found. 

The  power  to  assimilate  spiritual  nutri- 
ment comes  from  within,  sustenance  must 
be  sought  by  each  one  alone,  even  as 
Christ  wooed  it  in  the  silence  of  the  solitudes. 
When  this  verity  is  grasped  our  face  is 
toward  the  light. 

There  is  no  faculty  within  the  brain  that 
bestows  spiritual  light  or  life.  Soul  growth 
alone  yields  the  fruitage  of  the  Spirit.  Not 
until  after  the  wilderness  experience  did 
the  Master  come  forth  with  its  power,  nor 
need  we  expect  exemption  from  that  inex- 
orable law  of  life — increase  is  possible  only 
through  use  of  function. 

The  religious  organization  of  to-day  is 
critically  exact  in  historical  lore,  but  wofully 
deficient  in  those  gifts  of  the  Spirit  common 
to  the  apostolic  age,  marvels,  asserted  by 
the  Anointed  as  inferior  to  those  which 
would  follow  increased  ability  to  receive. 
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Has  the  mission  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
after  nineteen  centuries  of  incessant  action 
upon  the  units  of  our  race  been  devoid  of 
result,  or  are  we  wilfully  anchoring  in  the 
past? 

Worshippers  who  gather  in  the  humility 
of  silence,  waiting  for  the  voice  of  the  Spirit 
as  directive  in  action  dwell  under  the  over- 
shadowing Presence. 

Is  there  any  other  way  of  access  to  the 
King  in  his  glory? 

Be  ye  receptive!    Be  ye  obedient! 

Sixth  Month  24th,  1907. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Vacation  From  What? — "Mary  Ellen 
has  gone  away  for  her  vacation,"  said  some 
one  at  the  table  the  other  day. 

Aunt  Hannah  dropped  a  lump  of  sugar  in 
her  tea,  and  looked  up  inquiringly.  "Vaca- 
tion from  what?"  she  asked. 

The  peal  of  laughter  that  followed  was 
the  question's  fitting  commentary,  for  the 
one  mentioned  had  never  been  known  to 
have  any  serious  work  on  hand,  or  to  be 
engaged  in  any  more  exhausting  occu- 
pation than  enjoying  herself.  A  vacation 
is  supposed  to  be — that,  at  least,  was  its 
original  meaning — a  needed  rest  from  weary- 
ing employment  of  brain  or  hand;  but  it 
has  grown  to  be  a  fashion  that  includes  a 
vast  number  who,  like  Mary  Ellen,  have 
been  doing  nothing.  Busy,  tired  humanity, 
dropping  its  tasks  and  burdens  for  a  little 
while  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  leisure,  enjoy 
new  scenes  or  revisit  old  ones,  and  gather 
fresh  strength  of  mind  and  body  for  the 
useful  work  yet  to  be  done — that's  as  it 
should  be;  it  is  recreation  needed,  earned, 
and  worth  while.  But  foremost  among 
the  migrating  multitude  of  the  summer 
time  will  be  the  great  host  of  idlers — those 
who,  having  done  nothing  all  the  rest  of 
the  year,  are  weary  of  self  and  its  surround- 
ings, and  are  simply  going  elsewhere  to 
continue  the  same  idle  existence.  Comfort- 
able health,  abundant  leisure,  and  a  fair 
share  of  worldly  goods  are  represented  by 
every  such  case — a  trio  of  talents  that 
assuredly  should  be  doing  something  worth 
while  in  the  world.  It  would  be  a  revela- 
tion, to  many  a  one  starting  away  on  the 
summer  outing  to  answer  Aunt  Hannah's 
question — "Vacation  from  what?" — For- 
ward. 


Tommy's  Apple  Lesson.— "I  don't  see 
why  Jamie  and  I  may  not  play  with  Harry 
Barnes,  father;  1  am  sure  he  is  not  so  very 
bad,"  Tommy  urged.  "We  will  try  to 
make  him  better.  Can't  we  play  with  him? 
— please,  father,  1  don't  see  how  he  can 
harm  us." 

Without  saying  a  word.  Tommy's  father 
took  four  large,  fine  apples,  put  them  on  a 
plate,  and  placed  a  badly  specked  apple  in 
the  centre,  then  he  set  them  m  the  cupboard. 
Tommy  watched  him  closely,  and  wondered 
why;  but  his  father  only  said:  "Wait  two 
weeks,  Tom,  and  then  we  shall  see  why  you 
should  not  play  with  Harry  Barnes." 

His  father  always  kept  his  word;  the  boy 
knew  that  he  must  wait  two  weeks.   At  the 


end  of  that  time.  Tommy  again  asked  his 
father  if  he  could  play  with  Harry. 

Again  without  a  word,  his  father  went  to 
the  cupboard  and  brought  out  the  plate  of 
apples.  The  good  apples  were  bad,  just 
like  the  one  in  the  centre.  The  boy  was 
surprised,  and  his  father  examined  each 
apple  carefully,  looking  puzzled. 

"Should  not  four  apples  make  one  bad 
apple  good?"  he  asked.  "I  fear.  Tommy," 
he  added,  "that  boys  and  apples  are  some- 
what alike.  One  evil  companion  will  de- 
stroy four  good  ones.  Do  you  see,  now, 
why  I  do  not  want  you  to  play  with  Harry 
Barnes?" 

Tommy's  face  was  very  red.  "  I  think  I 
do  not  want  to  play  with  him  now,"  he  said, 
manfully. — Crusader' s  Monthly. 


A  Recipe  for  Happiness. — "Then  you 
won't  come  to  the  party  to-night?"  said 
Louise  Graves,  disconsolately. 

"Don't  say  I  won't;  say  I  can't,"  replied 
Margery  Drew,  in  her  quiet  way. 

"What  is  the  difference?" 

"Considerable.  One  implies  that  I  want 
to  go,  whereas  I  really  have  no  desire, 
since  I  have  found  out  that  I  can't,  on 
account  of  mother's  illness." 

"  Yet  you  did  want  to  go;  you  said  so." 

"I  know  it,"  admitted  Margery;  "but 
what  is  the  use  of  wanting  what  you  can't 
have?" 

"Perhaps  there  is  no  use,"  rejoined 
Louise;  "but  1  am  sure  I  would  cry  my 
eyes  out  over  such  a  disappointment." 

"Would  you?"  exclaimed  Margery,  with 
a  surprised  look.  "Would  you  make  your- 
self miserable  over  a  disappointment?" 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,"  said  Louise. 

"Did  you  ever  try?"  asked  Margery. 
"Why,  Louise,  you  have  no  idea  how  easy 
it  is  to  make  yourself  contented.  Do  you 
remember  the  time  my  eyes  were  weak, 
and  I  thought  1  was  going  to  lose  my  eye- 
sight?" 

"Yes.    How  you  must  have  suffered!" 

"More  in  mind  than  in  body.  1  fretted 
and  worried  about  all  the  good  things  1 
was  missing,  and  how  1  would  never  see 
that  again,  and  if  1  could  only  see  this, 
and  so  on,  until  the  doctor  threatened  to 
throw  up  the  case  if  I  didn't  quit  worrying. 
Then  I  began  to  reason  with  myself,  and 
fmally  I  got  into  such  a  contented  frame 
of  mind  that  1  believe  it  helped  me  to  get 
well." 

"But  see  what  you  missed!" 

"I  couldn't  see  it,"  laughed  Margery, 
"and  I  don't  see  it  yet.  I  found  that  the 
sun  had  not  lost  its  brightness,  the  flowers 
were  just  as  sweet,  the  grass  just  as  green, 
and  nobody's  face  had  altered  a  particle." 

"  That's  an  odd  way  of  looking  at  it." 
said  Louise,  reflectively. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  way,"  an- 
swered Margery.  "Now,  if  this  party  were 
the  only  one  in  the  world,  I  might  feel  dis- 
consolate over  missing  it,  but  there  are 
plenty  more  coming,  and  it  is  so  with  every 
other  enjovment.  Why,  some  people  grum- 
ble at  a  rainy  day,  as  if  they  thought  the 
sun  had  retired  permanently.'' 

"  I  wish  I  had  your  disposition,"  Louise 
frankly  avowed. 


"Why  not  have  one  of  your  own?"  sa  * 

Margery.    "No  one  can  possibly  make  yc'  '"I 

discontented  if  you  don't  wish  to  be  so."  si' 

"It  seems  like  an  easy  lesson,"  said  Loi  fl' 
ise,  with  unusual  earnestness,  "and.  Ma 
gery,  I  do  believe  I'll  learn  it!" — Selected. 


The  Horse  Knew  It. — A  stage  driv<  2 
at  Smiley  Heights,  Redlands,  Cal.,  loves  1 
tell  his  passengers  how  he  cured  his  horse  (  jt 
bad  habits.    "He  was  about  the  meane; 
horse  you  ever  saw,"  he  says,  "but  now 
wouldn't  wish  for  a  better  horse."    "Ho'  ;„ 
did  you  cure  him  of  his  bad  habits?" 
passenger  asks.    "Well,  I  got  changed  m}  ^, 
self,  and  that  changed  him,"  the  driv( 
answers.    "  You  see  he  had  an  awful  tempe  j. 
He  would  kick  and  rear,  and  I  got  more  tha  j; 
one  bite  from  him.    He  was  a  good  puller  ( 
I  would  have  sold  him  long  ago.    When  h  t( 
acted  cranky  I  would  lose  my  temper  ani  |[ 
kick  him  and  swear  at  him  and  lay  on  th;  g 
whip,  but  it  only  made  things  worse.    I  gc'  j( 
where  I  hated  the  horse  and  he  hated  mij  | 
About  this  time  I  turned  over  a  new  le« 
myself.    I  quit  swearing  and  began  prayinj' 
and  my  own  family  didn't  find  it  out  an 
sooner  than  that  horse.    When  he  bega  || 
to  act  cranky  I  would  speak  kind  to  hit  ^ 
and  not  jerk  him  around,  and  a  more  pui 
zled  horse  you  never  saw  in  your  life.  H 
would  look  at  me  as  if  he  couldn't  mak  „ 
out  what  ailed  me,  and  after  a  little  whil  ], 
he  began  to  be  as  gentle  as  a  kitten.    I  neve  . 
have  any  trouble  with  him  now,  and  I  kno^  ■ 
that  it  was  all  my  fault  that  he  acted  as  h 
did.    Horses  know  more  than  folks  thini  | 
they  do,  is  my  opinion." — Selected.  |! 


Two  Ways  of  Doing. — Everywhere  ii 
life,  care  in  regard  to  trifles  is  the  secret  t 
success.  Many  young  people  injure  thei 
prospects  seriously  because  they  do  no 

realize  the  importance  of  detail.    Boys  wb  E 

are  looking  forward  to  a  business  caree  d 

may  find  a  helpful  suggestion  in  these  word  p 

quoted  from  a  prominent  business  man:  I 

"There  is  a  science  in  doing  little  thing  1 

just  right,  and  1  notice  it  in  my  office.    1  \' 

had  two  office  boys  there  whose  main  dut'  a 

it  was  to  bring  me  notes  or  cards  tha  v 

were  sent  in  to  me,  or  to  fetch  things  tha  li 

I  v/anted  to  use.    One  of  those  boys,  when  v 

ever  I  sent  him  for  a  book  or  anythinj  ti 

heavy,  would  walk  rapidly  by  my  desk  an<  ri 

toss  it  indefinitely  toward  me.    If  it  hap  ii 

pened  to  miss  me  and  land  on  the  desk,  \  a 

was  all  right.    If  it  fell  on  the  floor,  the  bcJj  b 

often  managed  to  fall  over  it  in  his  eagernel  b 

to  pick  it  up.    Then  if  he  had  a  letter  orj  \\ 

card  to  deliver  he  would  come  close  up  a  ti 

the  desk  and  stand  there  scanning  it  ova  \ 
with  minute  care.    This  being  concludeJ 

he  would  toss  it  in  my  direction  and  deparl  y 

"The  other  boy  always  came  and  we™  \ 

so  that  I  could  hardly  hear  him.    If  it  wJI  \\ 

a  book,  inkstand,  or  box  of  letters,  he  woulfl  p 

set  it  quietly  down  at  one  side  of  the  desl|  , 

Letters  and  cards  were  always  laid — nqi  |( 

tossed — right  where  my  eye  would  fall  c  '  1! 

them  directly.    If  there  was  any  doubt  i  J 

his  mind  about  whether  he  ought  to  lay  1 

letter  on  my  desk  or  deliver  it  to  son  ij 

other  person  in  the  office,  he  always  did  h  [| 

thinking  before  he  came  near  me,  and  di  ^ 
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not  stand  annoyingly  at  my  elbow  study- 
ing the  letter.  That  boy  understood  the 
science  of  little  things.  The  other  boy  was 
Selected. 


discharged." 


"I  Happied  Him  Up." — Agnes  is  a  little 
girl  with  such  a  bright,  happy  face  that  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  look  at  her. 

One  day,  in  answer  to  her  mother's  call, 
she  came  running  home  from  a  neighbor's 
two  or  three  doors  away. 

Her  eyes  were  so  bright,  her  lips  so 
smiling,  that  her  mother  smiled  too. 

"Do  you  want  me,  mother?"  asked 
Agnes. 

"No,  dear,"  said  her  mother.  "Not  for 
anything  important.  I  missed  you,  that 
is  all.    Where  were  you,  daughter?" 

"At  the  Brown's.  And  oh,  mother,  Wal- 
ter was  cross,  but  1  happied  him  up  so 
that  he  got  all  over  it;  and  then  the  baby 
cried,  and  I  had  to  happy  her  up;  then 
some  one  stepped  on  the  kitten's  tail,  and 
I  was  just  going  to  happy  her  up  when 
you  called  me." 

The  mother  laughed. 

"Why,  what  a  happying  time  you  had! 
It  must  make  you  happy  yourself  to  happy 
up  little  boys  and  babies,  and  kittens,  for 
you  look  as  happy  as  possible." 

And  this  is  true.  The  more  we  try  to 
make  others  happy,  the  happier  we  shall 
be  ourselves.  Then  put  away  frowns  and 
pouting  lips.  Try  to  "happy  up"  those 
who  are  troubled,  cross  or  sick,  and  soon 
you  will  find  yourself  so  happy  that  your 
face  v/ill  shine  with  smiies. —  L.  C.  Tulloch, 
in  the  Young  Churchman. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  359,  vol.  Ixxx.) 

And  now  it  is  the  year  1665;  Edward 
Burrough  and  Francis  Howgill  have  been 
desired  to  quit  Ireland  (after  six  months' 
preaching  there),  for  the  Lord  Deputy, 
Henry  Cromwell,  v/ill  not  suflFer  it  longer. 
They  have  converted  many;  among  these 
William  Ames,  a  Baptist  teacher,  and  also 
a  military  officer,  who  had  always  led  a 
very  strict  life  himself,  and  striven  to  make 
his  soldiers  do  the  same.  Being  now  con- 
verted, however,  he  became  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  and  travelled  about  preaching, 
receiving  also  his  share  of  persecution  and 
imprisonment.  He  was  at  both  Amsterdam 
and  other  Dutch  cities,  and  in  the  year  1659, 
being  at  Heidelberg,  he  was  kindly  received 
by  the  Prince  Elector,  Charles  Lodowich, 
who  entertained  him  at  his  own  table,  and 
took  no  offense  at  William  Ames's  keeping 
his  hat  on. 

Baron  Helmont,  who  was  at  that  court, 
used  to  tell  afterwards,  that  Ames,  once 
walking  next  the  prince  in  the  garden,  and 
with  his  hat  on,  the  courtiers  asked  the 
prince  whether  they  should  speak  to  Ames 
for  his  incivility,  but  the  prince  said,  "No, 
for  1  did  expect  that."  At  another  time 
the  prince  made  his  chaplain  and  Ames  both 
dine  with  him,  on  purpose  that  Ames  might 
find  occasion  to  reprove  the  chaplain.  And 
the  prince  allowing  the  jester  to  play  tricks, 
the  chaplain  said  nothing;  but  Ames,  who 
loved  gravity  and  disliked  jesting,  reproved 


such  vain  actions,  and  aiming  his  reproofs 
at  the  chaplain,  greatly  pleased  the  prince. 

While  William  Ames  stayed  at  the  Pala- 
tinate he  got  acquainted  with  the  Baptists 
at  Kriesheim,  near  Worms.  Many  of  these 
received  his  doctrine,  and  long  after  went 
to  America,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania; 
guided,  doubtless,  by  Providence,  for  soon 
after  their  going  a  war  arose  in  Germany, 
by  which  the  whole  Palatinate  was  laid 
waste  by  the  French,  and  thousands  of  people 
bereft  of  their  possessions,  and  reduced  to 
poverty. 

The  people  in  the  Palatinate  gave  ear  to 
William  Ames's  preaching,  and  a  fine  was 
laid  upon  those  that  entertained  him;  but 
when  the  Prince  Elector  heard  of  it,  he  took 
off  that  fine,  and  both  he  and  his  sister  were 
very  kind  .to  him,  and  again  received  him 
gladly,  when  a  year  after  he  revisited  the 
place.  i 

It  was  in  this  year,  too,  that  at  Rotterdam, 
William  Ames  was  shut  up  in  Bedlam  for 
three  weeks,  for  this  cause:  he  had  been  at 
the  house  of  a  cooper,  named  Martin  Martin- 
son, in  a  village  called  Moordrecht,  to  hold 
a  meeting  (the  cooper  having  some  time 
before  become  a  Friend),  but  a  multitude 
assailed  the  house;  and  as  Ames  was  crossing 
the  water  to  Gouwerek,  he  was  pursued  by 
a  riotous  mob  of  old  and  young,  shouting, 
"Quake,  Quake,  Quake,"  and  pelting  him 
with  stones  and  clods,  till  their  own  preacher 
came  down  and  asked  what  was  the  matter. 

"It  seems,"  says  Ames,  "that  people  are 
not  taught  better." 

"They  are  not  used,"  returned  the  preach- 
er, "  to  make  such  ado  against  honest  people; 
but  I  believe  you  to  be  a  wolf  coming  among 
the  sheep,  and  therefore  they  cry  so." 

"Prove  this,"  said  Ames;  and  going  his 
way,  he  wrote  soon  after  from  Rotterdam 
to  Martin,  to  get  the  preacher  to  appoint  a 
time  to  prove  that  Ames  was  a  deceiving 
wolf.  The  preacher  was  not  very  willing 
to  do  this;  however,  being  pressed,  he  fixed 
the  time  to  be  a  certain  forenoon,  after  ser- 
mon, when  he  would  prove  it  before  all  the 
people. 

Martin  sent  word  to  Ames,  but  the  preach- 
er managed  matters  so,  that  both  Ames  and 
Martin  were  taken  and  locked  up  in  Bedlam. 
And  when  they  had  been  there  for  three 
weeks,  the  deputy  governor  gave  them  leave 
to  go,  for  the  doors  were  open;  but  they 
refused,  without  an  order  from  the  Dike- 
grave.  When  the  deputy  did  afterwards 
let  them  go,  he  begged  them  to  say  that  they 
had  gone  without  his  knowledge;  but  Wil- 
liam Ames  would  rather  have  died  than 
told  a  lie. 

"For,"  says  William  Sewell,  "in  such  a 
case  he  was,  without  question,  of  the  same 
mind  as  formerly  was  Christian  Languedul 
(my  grandmother's  uncle),  who,  when  at 
Antwerp,  he  with  other  martyrs  was  led 
to  the  stake  to  be  burnt,  cried  out  undaunt- 
edly, Tf  we  would  once  but  have  told  a  lie, 
we  might  have  escaped  this.'" 

William  Ames  and  Martin  both  went  to 
the  Dikegrave,  and  told  him  how  they  got 
out,  adding  that  it  must  not  be  said  they 
had  broken  prison. 

"That  would  have  been  said,"  answered 
the  Dikegrave,  "if  you  had  not  told  me,  for 


the  deputy  said  you  got  out  by  breaking  a 
window." 

After  conversing  with  them,  he  said,  "  I 
have  nothing  to  object  to  in  you,  neither 
do  1  wish  to  persecute  you,  but  are  you  will- 
ing to  return  to  Bedlam?" 

They  answered,  "We  stand  here  before 
thee;  do  with  us  according  to  thy  pleasure." 

He  said  it  v/as  his  wish,  and  he  let  them 
walk  in  the  gallery  for  a  time,  and  then 
locked  them  up,  each  in  a  hole  by  himself. 
They  were  often  visited,  and  sometimes  only 
to  be  scofi'ed  at.  One  clergyman  said  that 
Ames  was  a  deceiver,  because  he  wore  pew- 
ter buttons,  to  make  people  believe  they 
were  silver.  At  last  he  was  set  free  and 
returned  to  England,  where,  in  the  year  1662 
he  almost  died  in  Bridewell  (in  London). 
They  liberated  him  because  he  really  be- 
longed to  Amsterdam,  v/here,  being  a  wool- 
comber,  he  spent  most  of  his  time,  and  where 
in  the  end  of  this  year,  he  died  from  the 
hardships  he  had  undergone  during  that 
imprisonment.  During  his  illness  he  was 
told  that  he  had  changed  his  religious 
opinions,  but  he  said,  "It  was  not  so,"  and 
died  in  peace. 

WHO  IS  MY  BROTHER? 

What  man  shall  I  greet  as  my  brother. 

As  1  pass  down  the  world's  highroad? 
Shall  it  be  he  and  no  other 

Who  lives  by  my  selfsame  code? 
If  his  hands  be  soiled  shall  1  falter? 

Or  if  in  the  slums  he  bide? 
Nay!    Remember — the  Priest  of  the  Altar 

Passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

Shall  I  pause  if  his  skin  be  darker? 

And  deny  him  the  right  to  live? 
Because  he  is  weak  shall  I  force  him 

The  fruit  of  his  toil  to  give? 
Because  he  is  mean  is  it  my  right 

To  trample  on  him  in  my  pride? 
No,  let  me  forget  not — the  Levite 

Passed  by  on  the  other  side! 

'Tis  not  the  men  of  my  country. 

Nor  those  of  the  same  skin  hue; 
Not  they  who  move  in  my  circle, 

Nor  think  and  speak  as  I  do. 
I  proclaim  every  one  my  brother; 

I  cannot  my  brethren  divide. 
The  despised  of  Samaria — none  other — 

Passed  not  on  the  other  side! 

E.  G.  Le  Stourgeon. 


The  Writing  of  a  Hymn. — When  Ray 
Palmer  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
had  just  been  graduated  from  Yale  College, 
he  sat  down  one  afternoon  and  wrote  four 
verses,  which  he  said  were  born  "of  my 
soul."  He  was  deeply  afi"ected  and  shed 
tears  while  he  wrote.  Two  years  after- 
wards he  was  met  in  Boston  by  Lowell 
Mason,  who  had  heard  of  his  poetical  talent 
and  Christian  character,  and  asked  to  fur- 
nish a  hymn  for  a  new  book  soon  to  be 
issued.  Palmer  drew  out  of  his  pocket  the 
four  verses  beginning  with  the  words.  "My 
faith  looks  up  to  thee."  He  handed  them 
to  Mason,  who  was  delighted  with  them,  as 
well  he  might  be.  They  form  one  of  the 
most  precious  of  hymns,  and  they  have  a 
place  in  almost  all,  if  not  all,  hymn  collec- 
tions in  the  English  language. 


In  a  life  professedly  Christian  in  which 
no  joy  finds  expression  there  is  a  lack  that 
grieves  the  Holy  Spirit. — O.  P.  Fitzgerald. 
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Have  you  ever  been  given  the  answer, 

When  you  went  to  a  friend  with  a  plan 
To  improve  surrounding  conditions. 

And  help  some  unfortunate  man: 
"  1  haven't  time  to  be  bothered 

With  other  men's  sorrows  and  cares; 
Indeed,  it  will  keep  me  busy  enough 

To  attend  to  my  own  affairs?'' 

Have  you  ever  encountered  the  motto 

Hung  up  in  some  prominent  place. 
Where  ail  might  read  it  who  passed  that  way. 

And  staring  you  full  in  the  face; 
"  If  you  have  worries  and  troubles. 

Then  don't,  1  pray,  make  them  known; 
1  haven't  the  time  to  listen  to  you, 

1  have  troubles  enough  of  my  own?'' 

So  many  fail  to  consider 

How  much  on  men  they  depend — 
That  life  would  be  a  failure  indeed. 

If  none  assistance  would  lend. 
They  forget  it  is  part  of  their  business 

To  ask  how  humanity  fares — 
And  that  looking  out  for  the  welfare  of  all 

Is  a  part  of  their  own  affairs. 

The  one  is  indeed  to  be  pitied 

Who  lives  apart  from  his  kind; 
The  path  to  whose  door  the  weary  in  heart. 

And  the  burdened  and  sad,  never  find. 
For  the  sweetest  reward  under  heaven 

To  the  truly  unselfish  is  known — 
To  him  who  suffers  with  suffering  ones 

And  makes  their  troubles  his  own. 


M.  M.  B. 

Science  and  the  Mosquito. 
The  American  Mosquito  Extermination 
Society  seems  to  be  prospering.  Science 
has  recognized  the  proposition,  which  was 
met  with  general  increduHty,  that  the  germs 
of  many  of  the  most  fatal  diseases  are  trans- 
mitted wholly  or  chiefly  by  mosquitoes. 
Investigation  shov/s  that  there  are  over 
one  hundred  species  of  mosquitoes  in  the 
United  States;  that  they  breed  only  in 
water;  that  they  may  breed  in  any  kind  of 
quiet  water  which  is  not  stocked  with  de- 
stroying fish.  They  develop  from  eggs  to 
winged  insects  in  from  one  to  three  weeks, 
more  rapidly  in  warm  weather,  less  so  in 
cold.  Some  female  insects  three  days  old 
lay  eggs,  some  species  as  many  as  three  or 
four  hundred  at  once.  Some  lay  them 
singly.  They  may  live  several  months,  as 
is  seen  by  their  getting  through  the  winter, 
but  probably  few  live  over  a  month.  They 
do  not  breed  in  grass,  but  rank  growths  of 
weeds  or  grass  may  conceal  breeding  puddles 
and  make  a  favorite  harboring  place  for 
adult  mosquitoes.  Some  of  them  are  do- 
mestic, some  wild  and  some  migratory. 
Most  of  the  domestic  breed  in  fresh  water, 
fly  short  distances  and  habitually  enter 
houses.  1  he  migratory  breed  in  salt  and 
brackish  marshy  areas  and  fly  long  distances. 
The  most  migratory  are  not  conveyers  of 
malaria.  Certain  species  are  the  only  known 
natural  means  of  transmitting  malaria  and 
yellow  fever.  Some  other  diseases  are 
known  to  be  conveyed  by  mosquitoes.  1  he 
most  dangerous  domestic  type  is  the  mala- 
rial mosquito.  Ihey  are  more  generally 
distributed  and  .seem  never  to  travel  far, 
only  a  few  hundred  yards.  The  mosquitoes 
in  the  .South  and  tropics  which  are  tne  not 
natural  conveyers  of^  yellow  fever,  belong 
to  the  domestic  cla.ss.  I  he  common  idea 
that  mosquitoes  bite  only  once  is  wrong 
and  can  be  proved  so  by  observation,  and 
is  proved  by  their  part  in  the  transmission 


of  disease  from  an  infected  person  to  a  new 
subject.  No  one  has  ever  discovered  yet 
what  good  purpose  mosquitoes  serve. 

The  American  Mosquito  Extermination 
Society  maintains  that  their  propagation 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  draining  or 
filling  wet  areas,  removing,  emptying  or 
screening  all  water  receptacles,  spraying 
standing  water  with  oil  where  other  reme- 
dies are  impracticable,  and  by  paying 
attention  to  cisterns,  house  vases,  cesspools, 
road  basins,  sewers,  watering  troughs,  roof 
gutters,  old  tin  cans,  holes  in  trees,  marshes, 
swamps  and  puddles.  The  idea  that  mos- 
quitoes do  not  breed  in  clear  springs  is  false. 
They  may  do  so,  therefore  the  edges  of 
such  places  should  be  kept  clean  and  should 
be  stocked  with'  small  fish.  The  breeding 
and  protection  of  birds  that  eat  insects, 
such  as  swallows  and  martins,  should  be 
encouraged.  Thorough  screening  of  houses 
and  cisterns  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  malaria  or  yellow  fever. 

We  never  denied  that  either  mosquitoes 
or  flies  could  carry  contagion.  The  mere 
fact  that  they  bring  human  blood  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  it,  and  they  may  also  carry 
taint  to  food;  and  the  cimex  leciularius, 
which  is  found  frequently  where  it  could 
not  be  rationally  expected  to  be  ("a  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient"),  can  do  the  same 
if  it  has  sufficient  variety  of  pasturage. 
But  thus  far  we  have  survived  without 
malaria  or  yellow  fever  and  without  screens, 
valuing  pure  air  and  taking  the  risk.  Never- 
theless, we  have  been  in  places  where  we 
should  have  put  up  screens  as  soon  as  they 
could  be  gotten,  if  we  had  been  obliged  to 
stay  there. 

The  American  Mosquito  Extermination 
Society  has  now  about  seventy-five  persons 
on  its  boards  and  hundreds  in  its  member- 
ship, all  over  the  world.  It  has  been  a 
hard  fight  with  the  indifference  and  incred- 
ulity of  the  people,  not  to  say  the  press,  and 
the  ridicule  of  almost  everyone.  There  is 
one  advantage:  if  the  mosquito  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  malaria  in  the  way  described, 
the  provisions  for  exterminating  him  are 
such  as  will  tend  greatly  to  lessen  the  malefic 
agency,  whatever  it  is. — The  Christian 
Advocate. 


Selfishness. — The  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament  is  a  standing  foe  to  selfishness  in 
every  form.  Prayer  is  not  prayer  because 
it  takes  tliat  form,  but  it  is  real  prayer  when 
it  is  stripped  of  all  selfishness,  often  it  goes 
into  the  crucible  big  and  comes  out  little. 
When  trouble  comes  the  ignorant  pray 
against  it  and  want  to  be  free,  they  ask  and 
receive  not  because  they  ask  amiss.  "  Tro- 
nhimus  have  1  left  at  Miletum  sick,"  said 
Paul.  "Haye  you  not  power  to  work 
miracles?"  "Yes!  but  not  for  my  personal 
convenience,  Trophimus  was  valuable  to 
me,  but  1  must  not  seek  personal  conven- 
ience by  prayer.  Self  is  a  child  of  iniquity." 
"If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart  the  Lord 
will  not  hear  me." — H.  T.  Miller. 


The  sympathy  you  hesitated  to  offer 
because  it  was  all  you  had  at  hand  was  the 
one  thing  most  needed  by  your  struggling 
I  friend.— O.  P.  Fitzgerald. 


Science  and  Industry. 

The  Ideal  in  Every  Day  Life. — Let  us 
now  go  for  a  walk,  during  which  we  will 
observe  the  people  who  are  pursuing  their 
callings.    Let  us  note  their  mood. 

We  shall  come  upon  persons  whom  we 
cannot  see  sweep,  hammer  or  dig  the  earth 
without  experiencing  a  desire  to  take  from 
them  their  broom  or  hammer  or  spade  in 
order  to  show  them  how  they  ought  to  use 
it. ,  This  sort  of  worker  is  to  be  met  with 
quite  as  often  in  the  schools,  in  the  church, 
in  the  studios  of  painting  and  sculpture,  as 
in  the  fields,  the  mines,  and  the  shops. 
Without  ideals  people  are  the  same  every- 
where. When  they  teach,  they  make  us 
weary  of  learning.  They  have  no  faith  in 
their  work.  All  the  time  they  have  the  air 
of  saying:  "What  a  stupid  trade  1  have 
chosen !  Be  sure  my  children  shall  not 
follow  it." 

Those  who  put  the  ideal  into  their  work 
produce  an  altogether  different  effect  upon 
us,  whether  they  be  manual  or  intellectual 
laborers.  You  see  them  at  work,  perform- 
ing, at  times,  unpleasant  duties,  which 
you,  perhaps,  would  not  choose,  but,  with 
so  much  of  good  will,  of  punctuality  and 
fidelity,  and  such  an  appreciation  of  "the 
useful  flight  of  days"  that  they  appear 
great  to  us,  and  an  envy  seizes  us  to  imitate 
them. — Harper's  Ba^ar. 


Camphor  farms  are  the  latest  addition 
to  the  resources  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 
At  present  there  are  only  two,  which  are 
operated  by  the  Government,  but  Texans 
confidently  expect  their  State  to  become 
one  of  the  great  camphor-producing  regions 
of  the  world.  The  demand  for  camphor 
has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
attention  of  all  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world  has  been  directed  to  opening  up  new 
sources  of  supply.  This  is  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
modern  explosives  which  are  used  in  high- 
power  guns,  camphor  forms  an  important 
ingredient.  As  the  Japanese  Government 
controls  the  world  supply  of  the  product,  and 
as  it  cannot  be  counted  upon  to  supply  the 
desired  quantities  at  all  times  in  the  future, 
the  growth  of  the  camphor  shrub  is  being 
encouraged  in  Texas,  where  it  has  thrived 
wonderfully  well. 


Ostrich  Sale  Days. — "Sale  days  for 
ostriches  are  held  in  Cape  Colony,  South 
Africa,  the  same  as  public  sales  for  horses 
and  fine  cattle  in  this  country,"  Edward  C. 
Baum,  who  recently  returned  from  South 
Africa,  said  this  morning.  "Some  speci- 
mens of  the  males  sell  tor  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  from  five  hundred 
dollars  to  one  thousand  dollars  each  is  the 
ordinary  price.  The  wild  ones  are  not  so 
valuable  as  the  tame  ones.  The  ostrich 
likes  human  company  and  either  the  owner 
of  the  flock  or  some  member  of  his  family 
is  with  them  all  the  time.  The  owners  of 
the  big  flocks  have  recently  discovered  that 
alfalfa  is  the  best  kind  of  feed  for  them, 
and  the  alfalfa  craze  is  on  in  the  Cape. 
Prickly  pears  have  been  the  ostrich  feed  in 
the  past." — Kansas  City  Star. 
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UNTO  MB. 

I  touch  the  heights  of  nobleness  alone, 
When  on  the  floor  the  flowers  of  peace  are  strewn 
Heart  pulses  still  shall  measure  out  the  stem 
Of  tides  that  flow  in  those  who  Him  possess. 

The  air  I  breathe  one  all  entrancing  prayer. 
An  unseen  hand  doth  carry  all  my  care , 
The  calmest  comforts  multiply  the  peace. 
And  gleams  of  fairest  dawn  shall  never  cease. 

My  soul,  reach  out  to  dwelling  of  the  Lord; 
My  lips,  pay  tribute  with  divine  accord. 
Above  the  summit  of  each  selfish  thing. 
With  those  who  greatly  love,  I  greatly  sing. 

With  Thy  saints  so  gathered  it  is  well. 
Who  in  Thy  lasting  fulness  ever  dwell. 
If  of  my  life  when  1  Thy  Presence  see 
1  hear  Thee  say,  "Thou  didst  it  unto  Me." 


The  Magic  Triangle. — A  very  interesting 
experiment  is  described  in  "St.  Nicholas." 
It  may  be  performed  as  follows: 

With  a  wet  lead  pencil  draw  on  thick 
paper  a  triangle — whether  the  sides  are 
equal  or  not  makes  no  difference.  Lay  it 
on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water  with  the 
drawing  up,  and  very  carefully  fill  the  space 
inside  the  dampened  lines  with  water,  so 
that  there  will  be  a  triangular  basin  of  water 
on  the  swimming  sheet  of  paper.  (The  water 
will  not  extend  beyond  the  wet  lines  of  the 
drawing.) 

Now  take  a  pin  or  a  needle,,  or  any  thin, 
sm.ooth,  sharp-pointed  instrument,  dip  its 
point  into  this  triangular  basin  anywhere 
but  at  its  center  of  area — say,  very  nearly 
at  one  of  the  angles.  Be  careful  not  to 
touch  the  paper,  and  so  prevent  its  free 
motion  in  any  direction,  and  you  will  find 
that,  no  matter  where  the  point  is  placed, 
the  paper  will  m.ove  on  the  water  until  the 
center  of  area  comes  under  the  point.  This 
center  of  area  may  be  indicated  before 
placing  the  paper  on  the  water  by  drawing 
lines  from  any  two  angles  to  the  centers  of 
the  opposite  sides;  where  the  two  lines  cross 
will  be  the  desired  place. 

If  a  square  be  drawn  instead  of  a  triangle, 
and  similarly  treated,  it  will  move  until  the 
intersection  of  its  diagonals  comes  under 
the  pin  point;  and  no  matter  what  figure  be 
drawn,  it  will  move  along  the  water  so  as 
to  bring  its  center  of  area  directly  under 
the  point. 


No  other  government  has  thought  as 
intelligently  concerning  the  condition  of  its 
workingwomen,  and  made  the  effort  to 
improve  it,  as  has  the  French.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  French  Parliament, 
by  Dr.  Durand,  to  give  married  women 
employed  by  the  state  an  hour  or  two  off 
duty  every  day  to  take  care  of  their  babies. 
The  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  has 
gone  a  step  further,  and  has  ordered  that 
an  extra  hour  be  given  to  mothers  in  the 
postal  or  telephone  service  who  have  chil- 
dren requiring  their  attention,  and  a  plan 
is  under  consideration  to  set  apart  a  room 
in  every  Government  building  for  babies 
and  a  nurse  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  it. 


All  seed-sowing  is  a  mysterious  thing, 
whether  the  seed  fall  into  the  earth  or  into 
souls.  Man  is  a  husbandman;  his  whole 
work,  rightly  understood,  is  to  develop  life, 
to  sow  it  everywhere.  Such  is  the  mission 
of  humanity;  and  of  this  divine  mission  the 
great  instrument  is  speech.  We  forget  too 
often  that  language  is  both  a  seed-sowing 
and  a  revelation.  The  influence  of  a  word 
in  season— is  it  not  incalculable?  What  a 
mystery  is  speech!  But  we  are  blind  to  it, 
because  we  are  carnal  and  earthly.  We  see 
the  stones  and  the  trees  by  the  road,  the 
furniture  of  our  houses — all  that  is  palpable 
and  material.  We  have  no  eyes  for  the 
invisible  phalanxes  of  ideas  which  people 
the  air  and  hover  incessantly  around  each 
one  of  us. — Henri  Frederic  Amiel. 


Too  Much  Baggage. — The  Epworth  Her- 
ald gives  an  account  of  two  passenger  trains 
racing  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Tonawanda. 


They  were  both  late,  and  so  throttles  were 
opened  wide.  One  was  on  the  Lehigh,  the 
other  on  the  New  York  Central,  and  "each 
had  the  same  locomotive  power  and  the 
same  number  of  coaches.  For  a  few  miles 
they  ran  fender-and-fender.  The  passengers 
enjoyed  the  sensation,  and  finally  became 
as  excited  as  folks  at  a  baseball  game. 
Handkerchiefs  were  waved  and  fists  shaken. 
The  conductor  on  the  Lehigh  train  came 
through  one  of  the  coaches  and  said:  "They'll 
win,  I'm  afraid,  for  they  have  a  lighter  load.' 
A  passenger  asked:  'How  so?'  The  con- 
ductor answered:  'Well,  one  of  our  cars  is  a 
baggage  car,  chock  full  of  Canadian  trunks 
and  satchels,  and  that  fact  will  beat  us  in 
the  next  two  miles.'  So  it  did.  The  New 
York  Central  train  swept  into  the  Tona- 
wanda yards  triumphant."  Too  much  bag- 
gage lost  the  race.  Sins  are  burdensome. 
We  are  in  the  race  for  immortality.  Let 
us  be  careful  that  we  do  not  carry  too  much 
baggage  to  win. — Tilden  Sloan,  in  S.  S. 
Times. 


An  international  committee  has  been 
formed  in  Berlin  with  the  view  of  select- 
ing a  universal  auxiliary  language  subject 
to  certain  generally  accepted  limitations. 
No  doubt  the  ingenious  Esperanto  will  be 
the  one  selected,  as  it  is  a  language  with 
few  rules  and  no  exceptions,  it  has  no 
irregular  verbs,  and  its  pronunciation,  accent 
and  spelling  may  be  learned  by  any  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  in  one  lesson.  Our 
consuls  abroad  are  already  recommending 
that  manufacturers  and  dealers  should 
make  use  of  this  medium  in  their  campaigns 
for  trade  with  foreign  countries,  and  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  trade  organizations 
are  everywhere  giving  it  careful  considera- 
tion. There  are  in  Germany  twenty-four 
great  cities  in  which  Esperanto  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  business  people,  and  new 
groups  of  adherents  are  being  formed  every 
day  in  other  cities  of  the  German  Empire. 
Throughout  the  world  there  must  be  four 
hundred  and  fifty  important  towns,  as  well 
as  sixty  or  seventy  great  trade  and  scientific 
organizations,  conversant  with  the  new 
tongue.  Fourteen  periodicals  are  printed 
wholly  in  Esperanto,  seventeen  partly  so, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  well-known  journals 
devote  more  or  less  space  to  the  subject  of 
the  new  Volapuk. 


One  of  the  examples  of  courage  given  to 
us  in  the  Bible  is  that  of  Daniel,  who  stood 
fast  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unfavorable 
surroundings.  Daniel  had  set  his  standard 
or,  rather,  he  had  resolved  to  hold  himself 
to  God's  standards.  He  went  forward  with 
the  purpose  to  do  right  whatever  the  conse- 
quences might  be.  Let  those  who  will, 
suppose  that  this  did  not  require  the  highest 
type  of  courage.  The  name  of  Daniel  is 
known  and  remembered  to-day  because  of 
the  courage  which  he  manifested. — Extract. 


"I  know  not  if  it  be  because  I  shall  soon 
leave  this, earth,  and  the  rays  that  are  al- 
ready reaching  me  from  below  the  horizon 
have  disturbed  my  sight,  but  I  believe  that 
our  world  is  about  to  realize  the  words, 
Love  one  Another,"— Dumas. 


Beamsville,  Ontario. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Greenwich  meeting  in  New  Jersey  was  visited  last 
First-day  (the  30th)  by  three  Friends  from  Philadelphia 
one  of  whom  (Alfred  C.  Garrett)  gathered  a  company 
there  in  the  afternoon  for  a  helpful  talk. 


Ida  Chamness  of  Iowa,  Flenry  T.  Outland  of  North 
Carolina,  with  other  Friends,  members  of  the  smaller 
bodies,  held  an  appointed  meeting  in  Friends'  meeting- 
house. New  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th 
ult.  They  had  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  West- 
erly, R.  I.,  a  few  days  previously. 


Another  Society  of  Friends. — A  "Society  of 
Friends''  consisting  of  military  men,  so  styling  them- 
selves in  the  year  1783  and  still  existing,  is  brought 
to  notice  in  a  recent  monograph  by  Alonzo  Norton 
Lewis,  a  chaplain  of  the  same,  better  known  now  as 
"the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati." 

One  of  its  articles  of  union  adopted  in  1783  after  the 
American  Independence  was  assured  is  as  follows: 
"To  perpetuate  therefore  as  well  the  remembrance  of 
this  vast  event,  as  the  mutual  friendships  that  have 
been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger, 
and  in  many  instances  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the 
parties,  the  officers  of  the  American  Army  do  hereby 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  constitute  and  combine 
themselves  into  one  Society  of  Friends  to  endure 
as  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  male 
posterity,  and  in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches 
who  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  becoming  its  supporters 
and  members." 


William  C.  Allen  writes  under  date  of  Sixth  Month 
20th :  "  We  are  resting  three  days  at  Port  Rush,  [Ireland] 
after  many  weeks,  averaging  about  a  meeting  daily 
besides  family  visits.  These  have  included  meetings 
for  worship,  not  a  few  of  which  have  been  times  of 
Divine  favor  and  help.  Also  it  includes  "Social  meet- 
ings,"— generally  a  tea  followed  by  an  address  on  doc- 
trine. The  younger  Friends  especially  seem  very  eager 
to  know  the  biblically  founded  reasons  for  our  faith  and 
practice. 

"Our  sympathy  has  been  enlarged  toward  Friends 
in  Ireland,  situated  as  they  often  are  amongst  a  Catholic 
population,  and  subject  to  conditions  little  understood 
in  our  favored  land.  The  enormous  decrease  in  the 
Protestants  of  the  country  has  also  affected  their 
numbers  about  proportionately.  Many  of  these  dear 
Friends  are  much  concerned  that  the  lamp  of  Quaker- 
ism does  not  go  out.  The  young  people  are  particularly 
hopeful.  We  hope  to  go  towards  the  continent  about 
the  ninth  of  Seventh  Month." 

Gathered  Notes. 

New  York  city  is  134,500  greater  in  population 
than  all  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

In  reply  to  a  cable  inquiry  by  the  hiew  York  iVorld, 
as  to  his  views  on  the  Hague  Conference,  Count  Tolstoi, 
the  Russian  author,  replied:  "The  peace  question  was 
fully  resolved  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  Matthew 
v:  43,  44." 

In  a  single  Chinese  town,  it  is  said,  two  hundred  and 
thirty  native  converts,  during  the  Boxer  rebellion, 
suffered  death  rather  than  deny  Christ.  How  many 
American  towns,  one  wonders,  would  furnish  two 
hundred  and  thirty  martyrs  for  the  faith. 
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Kansas  school  teachers  will  be  taught  the  new  pufe 
food,  drug  and  sanitation  laws.  Every  county  in 
Kansas  will  have  a  normal  institute  this  summer. 
The  Board  of  Health  has  prepared  a  small  pamphlet 
which  summarizes  the  salient  features  of  the  new  laws, 
and  these  pamphlets  will  be  the  text  book  for  the 
teachers. 


Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  of  the  Deep  Sea  Labra- 
dor Mission,  writes  that  he  visited  more  than  one 
thousand  patients  since  Tenth  Month  last,  and  traveled 
over  one  thousand  two  hundred  miles  on  a  dog-sledge. 
He  would  be  sometimes  compelled  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
snow,  with  a  fire  on  one  side  to  keep  him  warm,  and  a 
temperature  far  below  zero  on  the  other. 

The  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  Sixth  Month 
36th,  its  highest  distinction  on  "The  Rev.  W.  Booth, 
General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Salvation 
Army."  This  highest  honor  is  reserved  generally  for 
Imperial  men.  Also  "Mark  Twain,"  as  Samuel  L. 
Clemens  is  called,  received  an  honorary  doctorate,  and 
tocether  with  it  the  greatest  amount  of  applause  as 
well  as  chaff  from  the  undergraduates,  as  he  appeared 
on  the  platform. 


A  LARGE  part  of  the  peasants  still  go  to  the  Czar's 
church,  but  they  do  not  obey  his  priests  and  they  have 
developed  a  morality  of  their  own  making.  Another 
large  part  have  not  been  deterred  by  the  most  terrible 
persecution  from  creating  a  religion  also  after  their 
own  ideas.  The  tendency  to  break  away  altogether 
from  the  priests  is  general.  A  large  part  of  the  "Old 
Believers,"  especially  those  who  settled  in  outlying 
districts  where  priests  were  difficult  to  obtain,  decided 
finally  to  do  without  them  altogether.  The  idea  spread 
all  over  the  country,  and,  of  course,  led  these  "  priestless 
ones,"  as  they  are  called,  to  do  their  religious  thinking 
for  themseh  es.  The  result  is,  perhaps,  as  large  a  body 
of  sincere  and  rationalistic  religious  thinking  as  is  to 
be  found  among  the  people  of  any  land. — Wm.  E. 
Walling,  in  the  Independent. 


The  Religious  Movement  in  Austria. — The  latest 
reports  of  the  Furt  von  Rom  agitation  in  Austria  show, 
says  the  Independent,  that  the  movement  has  evidently 
become  a  fixed  fact  in  modern  church  life.  The  total 
number  of  converts  from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism 
during  the  past  year  was  3,431,  making  a  total  of  42,- 
595,  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Away  from  Rome 
propaganda  nine  years  ago.  The  Catholic  authorities 
are  also  changing  their  attitude  toward  the  crusade. 
Instead  of  ignoring  it  as  insignificant,  as  was  the  manner 
at  first,  they  are  working  actively  against  it,  especially 
through  the  Bonifacius  Verein,  which  seeks  to  labor 
particularly  where  Protestantism  is  active.  Now  the 
movement  is  centered  in  and  around  Vienna,  and  no 
longer  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  More  than  one-half 
the  conversions  are  reported  from  the  Archbishopric 
of  Vienna.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  supply  the  new 
congregations  with  pastors.  As  a  rule,  these  must 
come  from  other  sections  of  Protestant  Europe,  espec- 
cially  Germany,  but  against  the  activity  of  these  out- 
siders the  Catholic  local  authorities  do  all  they  can. 
Some  of  the  leading  Catholic  papers,  such  as  the 
Gernianii.  in  Berlin,  and  the  yolks^eiiitng.  in  Cologne, 
openly  declare  that  the  reason  why  the  Catholics  of 
Austria  have  not  been  successful  in  combating  this 
Protestant  propaganda  is  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
weakness  of  the  (;atholic  clergy.  Side  by  side  with  this 
movement  is  found  a  strange  contingent  of  Jewish 
converts  to  Protestantism.  During  the  past  year  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  Jews  in 
Vienna  became  Protestant  Christians.  About  four- 
fifths  of  these  converts  join  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
the  f)thers  the  Kcforined. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

UNiTf  O  Stati.s. — A  machine  has  been  invented  by 
Sariiuel  V .  Carlin  that,  as  is  stated,  will  add,  subtract, 
di\ide  and  nuilliply.  It  is  operated  by  a  typewriter 
lo  which  an  electro-motor  is  attached,  and  it  is  expected 
will  greatly  lessen  the  labors  of  accountants. 

It  has  been  announced  that  all  the  railroad  lines 
controlled  by  E.  II.  Ilarriman  have  adopted  the  policy 
of  furnishing  full  information  to  the  public  regarding 
all  accidents  which  may  occur  on  the  lines.  The  pur- 
pose of  this,  it  is  explained,  is  to  have  the  public  co- 
operate in  the  effort  to  fix  the  real  cause  of  accidents 
and  to  place  the  responsibility  where  it  belongs,  whether 
upon  officers  or  employes  of  the  railroad  or  upon  others. 
One  of  the  directors  has  lately  stated  that  ;  "  Personal 


responsibility  for  accidents,  whether  of  officers  or  labor- 
ers, should  be  known  to  the  public.  We  must  bring 
about  closer  observance  of  the  rules  and  greater  respect 
for  danger  signals  than  v>e  now  get  from  our  emp!o\'es. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  widest  publicity  of  accidents. 
It  is  believed  that  a  policy  consistently  and  regularly 
followed  of  publishing  complete  accounts  of  all  acci- 
dents will  result  in  giving  the  public  a  more  exact 
idea  of  the  actual  causes,  and  so  create  a  public  opinion 
that  will  enable  railroads  to  enforce  better  discipline." 

John  D.  Rockefeller  and  several  other  officers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  have  appeared  before  Judge 
Landis  of  Chicago,  it  is  stated  that  it  is  from  these 
witnesses  that  Judge  Landis  hoped  to  obtain  the  in- 
formation that  will  guide  him  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  fines  to  be  imposed  on  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana,  recently  found  guilty  of  accepting  conces- 
sions from  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway  on  ship- 
ments of  oil  from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  East  St.  Louis,  III. 
1 1  is  stated  that  according  to  a  Wall  street  news  agency, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  controlled  by  only  fifteen 
individuals  or  estates,  which  hold  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  stock  of  the  corporation.  These  holders  of  the 
stock  have  received  in  dividends  in  the  last  ten  years 
1364,000,000.  Of  this  amount  John  D.  Rockefeller 
has  received  $1 10,696,000,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
$11,000,000   a  year. 

An  interesting  use  of  paper  is  in  the  making  of  gas 
pipes.  Manila  paper  cut  in  strips,  as  wide  as  the  length 
of  the  pipe  to  be  made,  is  put  into  a  receiver  filled  with 
fused  asphalt,  and  rolled  solidly  and  uniformly  around 
a  rod  or  core  of  iron  until  the  desired  thickness  is  ob- 
tained. After  the  pipe,  thus  produced,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  heavy  pressure,  the  exterior  is  covered 
with  sand,  and  the  whole  cooled  in  water.  The  core 
is  then  removed,  and  the  outer  surface  covered  with 
a  waterproof  product. 

Sixty  public  school  playgrounds  have  lately  been 
opened  in  this  city  for  the  use  of  children  during  this 
and  next  month.  These  playgrounds  it  is  expected 
will  accommodate  many  thousands  daily.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  instructors  are  employed  to  see 
that  the  children  of  the  city  enjoy  themselves  under 
proper  conditions. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  of  Penna.,  has 
issued  several  important  "hot  weather''  orders  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Tustin  pure  food  law,  which  went 
into  effect  on  Seventh  Month  ist.  It  is  stated  that  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioner  lay  down  very  explicitly 
the  requirements  of  the  law  in  regard  to  meats  and  fish 
during  the  hot  weather,  one  being  that  all  exposed  for 
sale  must  be  covered  and  protected  from  flies  and 
insects  by  screens  and  kept  at  such  temperature  as 
will  prevent  any  decomposition.  Any  meat  or  fish 
kept  for  sale  in  any  other  manner  will  be  held  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  statistics  which  have  been  compiled  for  several 
years  and  published  by  The  Tribune  in  Chicago  indicate 
that  at  least  nineteen  persons  were  killed  and  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  injured  by 
various  explosions  on  the  fourth  o(  this  month.  It  is 
said  that  these  figures,  compared  with  those  of  the 
final  totals  of  1906,  indicate  that  the  totals  for  this 
year  will  be  considerably  larger,  many  deaths  being 
reported  from  lockjaw  during  several  days  after  the 
Fourth,  and  reports  of  the  injured  being  delayed  in 
many  cases. 

it  is  stated  that  of  the  twelve  thousand  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  Kansas  at  least  ten  thousand  are 
women. 

Foreign. — Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Russian 
Government  to  hasten  the  distribution  of  the  twenty- 
live  million  acres  of  crown.  State  and  peasant  bank 
land,  which  it  has  decided  to  distribute  in  average  lots 
of  twenty-five  acres  to  individual  peasant  settlers  on 
easy  payment  terms.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  respecting 
the  measures  which  the  ministers  intended  to  take 
to  combat  revolution  in  Russia,  Premier  Stolypin  is 
reported  to  have  answered:  "We  have  tried  everything 
and  martial  law  continues  to  represent  Russian  internal 
administration.  There  is  nothing  left  us  but  to  con- 
tinue to  depend  on  the  police." 

It  is  stated  that  the  U.  S.  consul  at  Berlin,  Ger.,  in 
the  consular  report  mentioned  that  about  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  a  small  company  was  formed  to  perfect 
and  exploit  an  invcnlion  which  instead  of  making  use 
of  the  expensive  cedar  wood  for  pencils,  substitutes  a 
compact  mass  the  main  ingredient  of  which  is  potatoes. 
These  pencils  are  now  being  made  and  are  slightly 
heavier  than  the  ordinary  pencil,  but  are  the  same  in 
size,  form  and  appearance.  They  admit  of  sharpening 
a  little  more  easily  and  can  be  produced  at  a  very 
nominal  figure. 


The  civic  strike  in  the  south  of  France  started  in 
sympathy  with  the  wine-growers  movement  is  reported 
to  be  lessening  and  that  the  Mayors  and  Municipal 
Councils  of  Montepellier,  Carcassone  and  other  places, 
realizing  the  uselessness  of  persisting  in  their'present 
attitude,  have  withdrawn  their  resignations. 

A  large  deposit  of  the  ore  containing  the  metal 
vanadium  has  been  found  in  Peru  among  the  Andes 
mountains  at  an  elevation  of  sixteen  thousand  feet. 
The  cost  of  the  ore  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  from 
this  locality  is  estimated  to  be  about  forty  dollars  per 
ton.  At  this  price  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  possible 
to  produce  vanadium  steel  at  a  price  which  will  allow 
of  its  extensive  use  in  the  manufacture  of  rails  for 
railroads,  for  which  it  seems  to  be  well  adapted  on 
account  of  its  toughness. 

On  the  4th  instant  President  Nelidoff,  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  received  Anna  Eckstein,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
who  presented  a  petition  signed  by  over  two  million 
Americans  in  favor  of  a  general  arbitration  treaty. 

On  the  4th  instant,  it  was  stated  that  the  tempera- 
ture in  Lapland  was  seven  degrees  higher  than  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  Iceland  was  several  degrees  warmer  than 
in  many  places  in  the  Irish  and  Welsh  coasts. 

C.  Herrgott,  a  French  inventor  is  reported  to  be 
making  at  Valdoie  near  Belfort  in  France,  rugs,  carpets, 
curtains,  and  other  so-called  thermopile  fabrics,  which 
are  woven  of  wool  and  other  materials  around  a  net- 
work of  specially  prepared  metallic  threads.  These, 
when  connected  with  an  electric  current,  are  raised  to 
a  temperature  sufficiently  high  to  keep  the  apartment 
in  which  they  are  placed,  comfortably  warm,  even  in 
coldest  weather  without  injuring  the  fabrics  into  which 
they  are  woven. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Abram  Stratton,  Pa.;  Edward  S.  Lowry,  Phila.; 
Dr.  Chas.  Williams,  Phila.,  |6,  three  subs.;  A.  F.  Huston 
and  for  Elizabeth  B.  Calley,  Pa.;  Wm.  Evans,  N.  J., 
%\o.  50  for  himself,  Wm.  Carter,  Thos.  J.  Beans,  Chas. 
N.  Brown  and  W.T.  Garnett,  Eng.,  $2.50,  to  No.  14, 
vol.  82;  John  Wylie,  N.  I.;  A.  Engle  Haines,  N.  J.; 
Sarah  S.  Carter,  N.  J.,  $6  for  Alice  H.  Carter,  Sarah  C. 
Satterthwait  and  Sarah  Ellen  Galloway;  Mary  C. 
Satterthwaite,  N.  J.;  Mary  Roberts,  per  S.  E.  Willfams, 
N.  J.;  Frank  M.  Normart,  Pa.;  Zenaide  M.  Hartz, 
Phila.;  Matilda  Yerkes.  N.  J.;  R.  B.  P.  Haines,  Phila.; 
.M.  and  S.  Doudna,  O.;  John  E.  Carter,  G't'n,  $6  for 
himself,  Rebecca  S.  Conard  and  Shelter  for  Colored 
Orphans;  S.  S.  Kite,  G't'n;  Mary  B.  Reeve,  Phila.; 
E.  K.  Hutchinson.  Phila.  and  for  John  Hutchinson, 
N.  I.;  Mary  S.  Walton,  Pa.;  Tacy  M.  Bines,  Phila., 
Walter  P.  Stokes.  N.  J.;  Eliza  W.  Reeves,  Phila.;  Mary 
E.  Cadwalader,  Phila.,  Wm.  Biddle,  [r..  Pa.;  James 

G.  Biddle,  Pa.;  John  W.  Biddle,  Pa.;  Wm.  Scattergood. 
Ag't,  Pa..  %i2  for  himself,  Anna  T.  Griffith,  Edward 

H.  Hall,  Jane  B.  Temple,  Charles  C.  Scattergood  and 
Enos  E.  Thatcher;  Phebe  Ann  Hazard,  Pa.;  Ruth 
Anna  Sharpless.  Pa.;  Jcs.  H  Roberts,  N.J. 

^t-i^  Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 

Correction. — A  transposition  of  letters  by  the 
compositor  in  the  notice  of  the  death  of  our  late  Friend 
Henry  Brackmiui  made  his  name  appear  as  Herny. 

Young  woman  Friend  wants  to  do  light  housework 
in  Friends'  family  in  or  near  Philadelphia  this  coming 
winter. 

Address  "  L,"  Office  of  Tiik  Friend. 


Wanted. — A  young  woman  Friend  as  attendant 
and  helper  in  a  Friend's  family  in  Philadelphia. 
Reply  at  once  to  "  W"  care  Office  of  The  F'riend. 

Friends'  1,ibrarv,  142  N.  Sixteenth  street,  Phila. 
During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Alonths  the  Library 
will  be  open  only  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  a.  m. 
to  I  p.  M. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  School  year 
1907-8  opens  on  Ninth  Month  10,  1907.  As  rooms 
are  granted  before  the  end  of  the  current  spring  term, 
application  for  the  admission  of  new  pupils  should  be 
made  at  once  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Penna. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  Printebs, 
lio.  m  W-alnut  Street. 
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It  is  an  unusual  event  to  place  on  record, 
may  be  seen  in  our  obituary  column,  that 
1  aged  couple  passed  away  on  two  success- 
e  days,  and  within  fourteen  hours  of  each 
her.  Aged  nearly  eighty-eight  and  nine- 
-one  years  respectively,  Thomas  and  Han- 
ih  V.  Hoyle,  of  Whittier,  Iowa,  may  be 
id,  we  doubt  not,  to  have  been  "lovely 
id  pleasant  in  their  lives  and  in  their 
?ath  not  long  divided."  And  that  the 
rcord  is  now  added  that  within  six  weeks 
■  their  decease,  an  affectionate  daughter- 
-law,  Deborah  T.  Hoyle,  was  also  taken 
vay,  presents  unusual  occasion  for  sym- 
athy  with  a  visited  family. 

A  Sione  of  Memorial. 

Here  we  find  ourselves,  awakened  at  four 
clock  of  "the  Fourth," — this  morning  of 
<plosions — in  a  town  originated  by  a 
riends'  meeting.  Its  William  Penn  who, 
ae  evening  in  i66i,  landed  nineteen  boat- 
tads  of  families  on  this  shore  of  Vineyard 
ound  to  escape  the  intolerance  of  the  de- 
:endants  of  Puritans  in  Barnstable,  was  no 
;ss  a  person  than  Isaac  Robinson,  a  son  of 
le  very  John  Robinson  who  had  been  the 
astor  of  the  English  pilgrims  in  Leyden, 
nd  had  invoked  a  blessing  on  their  depart- 
re  in  the  Mayflower.  But  his  son  Isaac 
ii  later  years,  being  sent  as  an  oificer  to  spy 
ut  the  errors  of  the  Friends'  preaching  in 
andwich,  became  himself  convinced  of  their 
octrines,  and  others  joining  with  him  in  a 
rotest  against  the  intolerance  of  their 
eighbors,  betook  themselves  to  boats  in 
^ineyard  Sound,  and  came  at  evening  to 

lake  by  this  shore,  where  they  encamped, 
he  beauty  of  the  scene  at  the  morning 
unrise,  and  perhaps  a  new  voice  added  to 
heir  number  by  the  birth  of  a  babe  whom 
hey  named  Moses  (for  the  bulrushes  where 
lis  boat  was  hauled  up),  prevailed  upon 
hem  to  remain  at  Fresh  Pond  in  the  land 


of  Succanesset,  which  they  colonized  and 
found  for  it  the  name  of  Falmouth.  These 
had  not  come  into  membership  with  Friends, 
but  were  Protestants  against  intolerance  in 
religion.  And  Isaac  Robinson  himself, 
while  a  Friend  in  principle  and  supporting 
by  his  means  and  sympathy  the  Friends' 
meeting  established  about  1685  in  West 
Falmouth,  did  not  join  himself  to  it  as  a 
member.  His  son  Isaac  is  found  one  of  the 
first  names  recorded  among  the  members. 
In  sixteen  or  more  years  later  on  than  the 
beginning  of  the  Friends'  meeting,  a  Con- 
gregationalist  pastor  was  found  for  a  church 
in  Falmouth. 

They  are  seeking  to  celebrate  origins  here 
to-day,  and  especially  next  month,  in  accord 
with  the  similar  zeal  displayed  at  Jamestown 
over  the  ter-centenary  of  its  settlement. 
The  Robinson-Quaker  settlement  does  not 
give  ground  for  a  Falmouth  ter-centenary; 
but  its  neighborhood,  once  called  the  town 
of  Gosnold,  includes  the  Elizabeth  Islands, 
where  we  behold  from  West  Falmouth  the 
island  of  Cuttyhunk,  which  Bartholomew 
Gosnold  settled  in  the  year  1602,  thus  an- 
ticipating the  Jamestown  settlement  by  five 
years.  But  the  Gosnold  settlement  did 
not  remain  permanent.  On  an  island  within 
the  island  a  depression  is  said  to  be  still  seen 
in  the  ground,  made  by  the  cellar  of  Gos- 
nold's  store-house.  A  good  ancient  Friend, 
Isaac  Wilbur,  an  elder  of  North  Dartmouth 
Meeting,  once  recounted  to  us  the  story  of 
his  labors  as  a  surveyor  of  Cuttyhunk  and  the 
seat  of  Gosnold's  settlement  and  store-house. 

But  Falrnouth  cannot  wait  for  a  ter-cen- 
tenary of  its  Quaker  origin,  and  has  been 
awakened  by  Jamestown  five  years  late  for 
one  of  the  Gosnold  experiment.  Yet  they 
are  seeking  to  draw  us  into  an  exhibition  of 
the  Quaker  period  by  some  ocular  display, — 
of  which  the  life  and  history  of  our  religious 
society  and  principles  are  not  susceptible. 
If  Quakerism  is  anything  it  is  spirit  and  life, 
and  we  know  not  how  to  formulate  a  parade 
of  the  invisible.  Some  see  no  deeper  than 
that  we  could  produce  in  the  procession  a 
wagon-load  of  men  dressed  in  broad-brim 
hats,  drab  and  collarless  coats  and  knee 
breeches,  and  women  with  stiff  and  plaited- 
crown  bonnets.  But  if  the  outward  relics 
must  mark  a  parade  of  our  history,  they 
must  include  also  the  gallows  of  Mary  Dyer 


and  four  other  martyrs,  and  somebody 
getting  flogged  bare-backed  behind  the 
wagon.  The  Quaker  windmill  in  West 
Falmouth,  framed  in  the  summer  of  1787 
while  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  in  process  of  being  framed,  or  bushels 
of  potatoes  or  clams  for  sale  heaped  up  at 
Quaker  measure,  could  be  an  innocent  object 
of  display.  But  the  palming  off  of  outward 
religious  curiosities  as  the  religion  itself,  for 
a  mere  show  as  a  burlesque  to  a  gaping 
crowd,  would  be  to  degrade  a  cause  which  is 
spiritual  and  invisible,  even  the  witness  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
From  the  cheapening  of  such  pearl  of  great 
price  before  an  unappreciative  multitude 
let  us  stand  back.  Let  our  principles  have 
the  praise  of  their  own  works,  in  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  and  men  round  about 
us,  and  where  the  life  goes  with  and  animates 
its  testimonies,  they  will  not  be  a  sign  which 
will  be  spoken  against,  or  popularly  ridi- 
culed. 

We  leave  to  the  public  a  representation 
for  which  they  prepare  to-day  on  the  "  cross- 
roads green"  and  seem  to  be  building  better 
than  they  know.  An  immense  boulder  of 
thirty-seven  tons  is  about  to  be  moved  to  a 
spot  on  that  enclosure,  to  stand  as  a  memo- 
rial of  the  three  century  celebration.  Its  ap- 
propriateness to  the  fundamental  principle 
which  occasioned  the  founding  of  the  town- 
ship here,  has  probably  not  occurred  to  the 
movers.  The  Rock  of  Divine  Revelation  is 
the  distinctive  foundation  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  the  same  which  Christ  commended 
in  Peter,  when  Peter  had  just  before  planted 
himself  on  it  in  his  confession.  That  on 
which  Peter  planted  himself  was  declared 
the  Rock  on  which  Christ  would  build  his 
church.  If  others  will  set  up  symbols  of  a 
Quaker  origin,  we  see  none  more  appropriate 
for  our  native  town  than  the  Ripka  rock 
to  symbolize  the  Rock  of  Revelation 

The  exercise  of  patience  involves  a  con- 
tinual practice  of  the  presence  of  God;  for 
we  may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  for 
an  almost  heroic  display  of  good  temper, 
and  it  is  a  short  road  to  unselfishness,  for 
nothing  is  left  to  self;  all  that  seems  to 
belong  intimately  to  self,  to  be  self's  private 
property,  such  as  time,  home  and  rest,  are 
invaded  by  these  continual  trials  of  patience. 
The  family  is  full  of  such  opportunities.— 
F.  W.  Faber. 
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Seventh  Mo.  20,  1907 


EVENING  HYMN. 

Slowly  by  God's  hand  unfurled, 
Down  around  the  weary  world 
Falls  the  darkness;  oh,  how  still 
Is  the  working  of  Thy  will! 

Mighty  Maker!    Here  am  1 — 
Work  in  me  as  silently, 
Veil  the  day's  distracting  sights. 
Show  me  heaven's  eternal  lights. 

From  the  darkened  sky  come  forth 
Countless  stars,  a  wondrous  birth! 
So  may  gleams  of  glory  dart 
Through  the  dim  abyss,  my  heart. 

Living  worlds  to  view  be  brought 
In  the  boundless  realms  of  thought. 
High  and  infinite  desires. 
Burning  like  those  upper  fires. 

Holy  truth,  eternal  right. 
Let  them  break  upon  my  sight. 
Let  them  shine  unclouded,  still. 
And  with  light  my  being  fill. 

Thou  art  there.  Oh,  let  me  know. 
Thou  art  here  within  me  too! 
Be  the  perfect  peace  of  God 
Here  as  there  now  shed  abroad. 

May  my  soul  attun-ed  be 
To  that  perfect  harmony. 
Which,  beyond  the  power  of  sound, 
Fills  the  universe  around. 

William  Henry  Furness. 


Letters  from  Thos.  Scattergood. 

(Continued  from  page  3). 

Fourth  Month  5th,  1907. 
We  note  your  severe  weather  and  are 
glad  we  have  missed  it,  though  the  weather 
here  has  been  cold  for  the  season  and  the 
chilHness  of  these  stone  houses  makes  us 
feel  as  if  the  thermometer  was  many  degrees 
lower  than  it  really  is:  about  forty  three 
degrees  does  not  seem  so  very  cold,  but  here, 
where  there  is  no  artificial  heat  whatever 
and  the  sunshine  doesn't  last  all  night,  it  is 
very  uncomfortable.  On  Fourth  Month  ist, 
we  expected  to  have  gone  to  Ras  el  Metn, 
to  visit  Daniel  Oliver,  but  there  was  a 
furious  rain  storm  here,  which  prevented 
us  from  starting  at  seven  A.  m.,  and  we  after- 
ward found  what  was  rain  here,  was  snow 
there,  so  we  would  have  been  in  the  severe 
cold  had  we  gone.  As  it  was,  we  drove 
there  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  instants,  stopping 
to  sleep  two  nights  at  Brumana,  which 
although  cold  was  not  nearly  so  cold  as  Ras. 
These  stations  are  the  centers  of  English 
Friends'  Mission  Work  in  Syria,  and  the 
meeting  houses,  schools  and  hospitals,  which 
are  maintained,  are  doing  untold  good 
among  these  ignorant  and  fanatical  people, 
whose  condition  is  but  little  removed  from 
barbarism.  The  religious  element  here  in 
Syria  is  a  prime  factor  among  the  people, 
and  Moslems,  Jews,  Druses,  Maroniles  and 
other  Christians  (?)  are  very  bitter  towards 
each  other,  though  the  antipathy  of  the 

rriests  to  Friends  has  very  much  ceased, 
t  would  be  no  surprise  here  to  the  Protest- 
ant Christians  if  open  war  and  bloodshed 
should  occur  at  any  moment;  as  the  people 
are  so  inflammatory  and  fanatical  under 
the  Iiirkish  rule,  which  they  well  know 
would  not  lift  a  hand  to  repress  or  redress 
any  outrage  they  might  commit.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  in  Beirut  there  were  four 
Moslems  murdered,  and  a  general  uprising 
against  the  Christians  was  only  averted 


by  the  sudden  death  of  the  murderer,  who 
1  believe  was  a  Maronite  (z.  e.  a  Roman 
Catholic).  Of  course  everyone  lives,  more 
or  less,  on  the  defensive,  and  takes  precau- 
tions of  walls,  iron  gates,  strong  doors,  etc., 
which  we  in  civilized  lands  know  nothing 
about.  The  influence  of  missionary  work 
and  Christian  teaching  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  ameliorate  conditions,  but  the  curse 
of  the  Turkish  Government  shows  itself 
on  all  sides.  Almost  nothing  is  done  for 
the  people,  the  taxes  are  farmed  out  to 
publicans  as  in  Bible  times,  who  extort  from 
the  people  immense  sums,  which  are  rarely 
if  ever,  spent  as  intended  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  but  go  to  swell  the  private  for- 
tunes of  the  officials. 

Brumana  is  four  and  a  half  hours  by  car- 
riage road  from  here  and  about  two  thousand 
feet  higher  in  altitude,  and  Ras  el  Metn  is 
five  hundred  feet  higher  and  is  reached  by 
a  good  carriage  road  in  four  hours,  down  a 
steep  mountain  side  and  across  a  deep  val- 
ley, and  up  the  mountain  on  the  other 
side,  and  while  the  two  places  are  in  view 
plainly  from  each  other,  it  takes  three  hours 
by  the  shortest  bridle  path  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  main  industry  here  is  silk 
raising,  and  thousands  of  acres  are  devoted 
to  the  mulberry  tree.  There  are  also  many 
fig  trees,  vines  and  apricots.  The  houses 
of  the  people  are  mostly  stone  huts  of  primi- 
tive construction,  in  which  human  life  is 
lived  in  a  most  uncivilized  manner,  gener- 
ally the  people  sleep  on  the  ground  (of 
course  there  is  no  wooden  floor)  and  eat 
from  one  dish,  each  person  dipping  the 
bread  into  its  contents,  without  plate  or 
eating  utensils.  There  are  a  few  very  fine 
houses — as  the  rich  (the  landowners)  are 
often  very  rich,  while  the  poor  are  very 
poor  indeed.  Some  of  these  poor  people 
have  been  to  America,  and  have  earned 
there  so  much  more  than  they  can  possibly 
earn  here,  that  when  they  return  they  al- 
most invariably  buy  houses  or  lands  and 
become  "rich," — although  their  own  ways 
of  living  are  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  are  not 
improved  by  their  taste  of  civilization  in 
America. 

We  called  on  Edmund  Audi  and  his  two 
sisters  at  Brumana.  They  were  greatly 
pleased  with  our  visit.  He  is  better  than 
he  was  when  he  left  Philadelphia,  and  is  a 
pillar  in  the  Friends'  meeting  there,  and  is 
certainly  a  simple  hearted  and  pure  spirited 
man.  They  are  very  poor  ana  the  general 
fear  of  consumption  being  contagious,  is  so 
intense  in  this  land,  that  he  finds  it  difficult 
to  get  any  employment.  He  is  greatly  to 
be  pitied.  His  sisters  are  trying  to  earn  a 
little  by  making  lace  work  for  ladies'  wear, — 
collars,  wristlets,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  but 
they  can  earn  but  a  poor  pittance  at  best. 

The  hospital  maintained  here  by  English 
l-riends,  with  "clinics"  at  Ras  el  'Mctn  and 
other  neighboring  villages,  does  an  untold 
amounl  of  good,  which  ihe  people  appreciate 
anti  which  is  a  powerful  (^Christianizing  in- 
nuence  among  them.  Disinteresled  kind- 
ness, which  is  ihe  basis  of  the  Christian 
Spirit,  has  no  place  with  avaricious  Moslems 
or  Jews,  or  Roman  Catholics,  with  few 
exceptions  of  the  sisters  of  charity  from 
some  convents,  and  the  whole  corrupt  sys- 


tem of  the  Turkish  Government  intensifi! 
the  selfish  life  which  actuates  nearly  ;| 
the  people.  \ 

The  land  here  is  all  stony  to  an  extei{ 
which  our  farmers  could  not  cope  with,  bi 
generations  of  people  here  have  piled  up  til 
stones  into  terrace  walls,  and  the  hillsidf 
are  thus  terraced  to  an  extent  I  never  sal 
before  anywhere,  not  even  in  Switzerland 
On  these  narrow  terraces  often  only  six  (I 
eight  feet  wide,  are  planted  the  mulberij 
and  fig  trees  and  vines,  which  give  the  peopf 
their  living,  and  sometimes  a  wheat  fielj 
six  or  eight  feet  wide  is  seen.  The  agricuj 
ture  here  is  very  diff"erent  from  that  we  kno[ 
about  at  home.  We  have  had  a  nice  restfij 
visit  here  and  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  oij 
dear  friends'  hospitality.  To-day  is  fini, 
clear  and  warm. 

With  dear  love  to  all,  affectionately, 
Thomas  Scatteroood. 


ilmi 


A  Chinaman's  Sense  of  China's  Need.-|,(i 
In  the  World's  Chinese  Students'  Journct^^ 
not  published  as  a  Christian  paper,  a  Chin 
man  thus  writes  of  China's  awful  need  c 
Jesus  Christ:  ijjj 

"The  only  true  statesman  is  the  statesma 
who  has  measured  the  subtle  and  poweifi 
forces  of  the  heart.  The  only  true  reforrt, 
is  the  reform  which  attacks  sin  in  the  humai 
heart.  The  vision  of  sin  may  well  appal] 
the  bravest  soul. 

"The  earnest  student  of  history  sees  it 
black  stream  moving  irresistibly  down  th 
ages,  millions  and  millions  of  men,  womei 
and  even  children  helplessly  engulfed  ill 
its  loathsome  filth.  Horrid  idols,  instea<I| 
of  the  beautiful  God;  brawling  harems  in 
stead  of  the  Christian  home;  woman  tlvj 
slave  of  man,  instead  of  his  companion 
man,  lecherous  and  lustful,  women  cowetl 
and  ill-tempered;  the  shallow  philosoph) 
and  icy  ethics  of  the  world,  instead  of  tin 
warm  and  glowing  teachings  of  heaven 
the  tyranny  of  fear  and  superstition,  in 
stead  of  the  liberty  of  truth;  the  slavery 
and  appetite  of  passion,  instead  of  the  mas 
terful  spirit  of  Him  that  overcometh;  wick- 
edness intrenched  in  ancient  times,  in  laws 
in  languages,  in  the  social  systems,  in  re 
ligious  forms,  and  fortified  by  the  authority 
and  prestige  of  thousands  of  years  of  history. 
O,  horrid  ocean  of  sin,  who  shall  measurd 
thy  borders?  Who  tell  the  tale  of  thy 
relentless  years?  Thy  eastern  wave  sweepjl 
man's  fair  Garden  of  Eden,  and  thy  western 
shore  no  man  knoweth.  Thebes,  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Athens,  Rome,  are  but  wrecked 
ships  on  thy  shores.  No  time,  no  clime, 
but  has  reason  to  curse  thee.  Who  is  able 
to  cleanse  thy  foul  depths? 

"Fellow-countrymen,  shall  we  not  view 
this  vision  with  fear?  Shall  we  not  sit  in 
the  ashes,  tear  our  hair  and  wring  our  hands 
in  despair?  Are  we  women  or  children? 
If  we  are  men,  then  let  us  gird  up  our  loins 
and  unitedly  combat  our  greatest  infernal 
foe,  our  national  ulcer,  which  is  sapping  and 
gnawing  and  will  sap  and  gnaw,  if  we 
do  not  nip  it  in  the  bud  the  foimdation 
of  our  national  structure?  Sons  of  Han, 
take  this  to  heart !  'As  we  sow,  so  shall  wo 
reap.'  Arise,  put  on  thy  helmet  of  Liuht 
and  Truth,  ancl  go  forth  to  conquer  sin. ! 
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4      The  Importance  of  Little  Things. 

What  student  of  literature  does  not  know 
^J'hat  the  witchery  of  the  finest  verse  and  the 
'"harm  of  the  best  prose  are  often  due  to  the 
.''?Hcitous  use  of  one  or  more  words?    Of  the 
'"'amous  passage  in  John  Bright's  speech 
'Against  the  Crimean  War,  where  he  says: 
The  angel  of  Death  has  been  abroad 
^'hroughout   the  land;  you  may  almost 
ear  the  beating  of  his  wings,"  a  member 
f  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was  a 
stener,  observed,  "Had  he  said  flapping, 
"  e  should  have  laughed  at  once." 
Gibbon,  who  with  all  his  faults,  was  a 
bgician  of  language,  says  truly  that  the 
'athetic  always  consists  in  the  detail  of 
'ttle  circumstances.    De  Quincey,  whose 
ecromancy  with  words  is  greater  than  the 
istorian's,  speaks  earnestly  of  the  infinite 
isturbance  caused,  in  many  cases,  in  the 
igic  of  a  thought,  by  the  mere  position  of 
word  as  despicable  as  the  word  even. 
Many  persons  cannot  conceive  how  the 
finitesimal  globules  of  medicine  prescribed 
^  homeopathic  doctors  can  work  a  cure 
"  deadly  diseases.    The  amourjt  of  medica- 
lent  contained  in  a  globule  of  the  tenth, 
Ventieth,  or  thirtieth  dilution,  is  far  beyond 
Je  reach  of  the  finest  balance,  and  is,  indeed, 
finitesimally  minute.    But  the  medicine 
there,   and  the  possibility,   and  even 
'obability,  of  its  working  changes  in  the 
3dy  of  man,  is  supported  by  many  analo- 
es. 

Who  is  ignorant  of  the  subtle,  imponder- 
)le  nature  of  perfume?  How  infinitesi- 
ally  fine  must  be  the  odor  that  emanates 
bm  the  pouch  of  the  musk  deer,  seeing 
lat  it  fills  a  large  space  for  years  with  its 
;netrating  influence — that  it  fits  itself  to 
'}  infinity  almost  of  substances,  without 
minishing  its  weight  or  volume — and 
'lat  its  essential  action,  eluding  our  most 
ilicate  weights  and  measures,  defies  all 
;tempts  to  analyze  it! 
Is  it  not  notorious  that  the  natural 
edicines  in  some  of  the  best  mineral 
iHters  are  present  in  very  attenuated 
lantities?  What  chemist  has  ever  weighed 
iC  aguish  principle  of  malaria  in  his 
ilance?  Is  it  not  an  infinitesimally  small 
article  of  hydrophobic  poison  that  works 
5  proper  woe?  How  many  grains,  or 
hat  proportion  of  one  grain,  does  a  wasp 
ject  under  the  cuticle  with  its  sting?  It 
said  that  a  single  grain  of  iodine  will 
ipart  color  to  seven  thousand  times  its 
eight  of  water.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
und  that  a  nail  head  of  zinc  would  protect 
ilf-a-dozen  square  feet  of  copper  from  the 
)rrosive  action  of  sea  water;  that  is,  reverse 
\e  poles  of  all  the  myriads  of  atoms  con- 
lined  in  that  surface.  Some  of  the  acutest 
lins,  the  deadliest  diseases,  are  produced 
y  causes  apparently  insignificant.  Will 
3t  the  scratch  of  a  pin  produce  lockjaw, 
id  is  not  a  prick  by  a  surgeon's  lancet, 
lat  has  been  used  in  dissection,  fatal  to 
^e? 

How  petty  and  seemingly  trivial  are 
ten  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  the 
itection  of  crime!  How  often  has  the 
atermark  on  a  sheet  of  paper  or  parch- 
ent,  or  an  anachronism  in  the  use  of  a 


word,  betrayed  a  forgery  or  other  fraud! 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  Aaron  Burr  were 
once  opposing  counsel  in  a  lawsuit,  when 
the  former  held  up  to  the  light  a  written 
paper  introduced  by  Burr,  and  said  to  the 
judge,  "May  it  please  your  honor,  here 
comes  a  witness  from  the  skies  to  demon- 
strate the  forgery!"  The  bright  sunlight, 
shining  through  the  paper,  showed  the 
watermark  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  that 
of  the  instrument.  Chatterton,  the  sleep- 
less soul,  "the  marvelous  boy  that  perished 
in  his  pride,"  forged  a  series  of  poems, 
which  he  claimed  were  the  productions  of 
one  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, discoloring  the  parchments  and  imi- 
tatmg  the  antiquated  handwriting  and 
spelling  of  that  age.  The  cheat  was  be- 
trayed by  a  slip  in  the  use  of  one  little 
word — the  word  "its,"  which  is  wanting  in 
King  James's  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  was 
first  used,  so  far  as  known,  by  Florio,  the 
translator  of  Montaigne,  in  1598. 

When  Robert  Chambers  published  his 
"Vestiges  of  Creation"  anonymously,  the 
authorship  was  assigned  to  some  unknown 
Scotchman,  because  of  the  use  in  the  preface 
of  will  for  shall.  No  Scotchman,  it  is  said, 
ever  understood  the  distinction  between 
these  words.  A  supposed  autograph  letter 
of  Montaigne,  which  had  been  sold  in  1830 
for  seven  hundred  francs,  was  afterwards 
discredited,  because  it  contained  the  word 
passeport,  more  modern  than  the  essayist's 
age,  and  was  thought  dear  at  thirty  francs. 

How  often  has  the  petty  circumstance  of 
the  omission  of  a  word  or  even  a  letter  in 
a  legal  instrument,  in  an  indictment,  a  deed, 
or  a  will,  vitiated  the  instrument,  to  the 
great  injury  ,of  the  state,  a  grantee,  or  a 
legatee!  The  celebrated  Lord  Lyndhurst 
got  his  start  as  a  lawyer,  by  detecting  a 
slight  flaw  in  the  indictment  of  a  ware-house- 
man at  Nottingham,  the  centre  of  the 
"Luddite"  movement,  who  had  sent  threat- 
ening letters  to  his  employers.  The  evi- 
dence against  him  was  conclusive,  and, 
but  for  the  blunder  of  the  prosecuting  at- 
torneys, conviction  would  have  been  sure. 
The  indictment  described  Nunn  &  Company 
as  "proprietors  of  a  silk  and  cotton  lace 
manufactory,"  when,  in  fact  they  were 
manufacturers  of  silk  lace  and  of  cotton 
lace,  but  not  of  a  lace  made  of  a  mixture  of 
silk  and  cotton.  The  lynx-eyed  Copley  saw 
at  once  and  took  advantage  of  the  mistake, 
and  his  client  was  discharged.  The  simple 
insertion  of  the  letter  "a"  before" cotton," 
would  have  prevented  this  result.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  lawyers  that  the  omission 
or  misplacement  of  a  monosyllable  in  a  legal 
document  has  made  many  a  man  bankrupt. 
By  the  improper  use  of  one  word  thereof, 
in  a  will  made  some  years  ago  at  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
were  diverted  fron*.the  intended  legatee. 

Reader,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Ameri- 
can industry  is  the  hen  product,  the  eggs, 
that  seem  so  insignificant  compared  with 
the  silver,  iron,  or  wool  product  of  the 
country?  Yet  in  1884  the  value  of  the 
entire  product  of  our  silver  mines,  also  of 
our  entire  product  of  pig  iron,  and,  again, 
the  value  of  the  entire  wool  clip  of  the  United 


States,  was  each  less  than  the  value  of  the 
hens'  eggs  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
try. The  value  of  the  combined  annual 
product  of  silver,  pig  iron,  and  wool,  was  less 
than  that  of  the  eggs  and  poultry  sold  in 
that  year.  It  is  said  that  according  to  the 
last  census,  there  were  233,598,005  chickens 
in  the  United  States,  of  laying  age,  valued 
at  seventy  million  dollars,  which  laid  forty- 
two  million  five  hundred  thousand  eggs  a 
day,  or  more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dozen  a  year.  It  is  further  said  that  in 
our  entire  history  there  have  been  but  two 
years,  1898  and  1899,  when  the  value  of  the 
poultry  and  egg  products  fell  below  that 
of  all  the  world's  mines  put  together. 

How  few  persons  have  any  conception  of 
the  exceedingly  small  margins  of  profit  upon 
which  manufactures  and  trade  are  often 
carried  on  in  this  country!  It  is  said  that 
a  difference  of  one  sixteenth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  in  the  cost  of  cotton  decides  whether 
a  factory  shall  make  a  loss  or  a  profit. 
Ex-mayor  Charles  A.  Schierer,  of  Brooklyn, 
stated  some  time  ago  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,  that  the  man  in  the  tanning  busi- 
ness who  can  undersell  his  neighbor  by  an 
eighth  of  a  cent,  is  the  one  who  can  control 
the  market. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  to  move  a 
grain  of  sand  on  the  seashore  a  few  feet 
further  inland  would  change  all  antecedents 
from  the  creation,  and  all  consequents  to 
the  end  of  time.  For  there  must  then  have 
been  a  greater  force  in  the  wave  that  threw 
it  there;  and  for  that  the  storm  wind  must 
have  been  stronger  than  it  actually  was; 
and  that,  again,  must  have  required  a 
difference  in  the  preceding  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  caused  the  wind — a 
change  of  temperature,  in  fact,  all  over  the 
globe;  and  that,  again,  a  corresponding 
difi'erence  in  the  temperaments  and  char- 
acters of  the  men  inhabiting  difi"erent 
countries.  "How  can  we  know,"  asks 
Fichte,  "since  it  is  not  given  us  to  penetrate 
the  arcana  of  Nature,  and  it  is  allowable, 
therefore,  to  speak  of  possibilities — how  can 
we  know  that,  in  such  a  state  of  the  weather 
as  we  have  been  supposing,  in  order  to  carry 
this  grain  of  sand  a  few  yards  farther,  some 
ancestor  of  yours  might  not  have  perished 
from  hunger,  or  cold,  or  heat,  long  before 
the  birth  of  that  son  from  whom  you  are 
descended;  and  thus  you  might  never  have 
been  at  all;  and  all  that  you  have  ever  done, 
and  all  that  you  ever  hope  to  do  in  this 
world,  must  have  been  hindered  in  order 
that  a  single  grain  of  sand  might  lie  in  a 
different  place?" — Wm.  Mathews,  in  For- 
ward. ^  

"Too  good  for  this  worid,"  is  the  laugh 
with  which  many  young  men  cover  their 
rejection  of  high  conscientiousness.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Christ  was  too  good  for 
this  world;  for  proof,  it  crucified  him  after 
only  three  years  preaching.  The  Gospel  is 
too  good  for  this  worid — and  yet,  is  there 
any  other  way  to  become  good  enough  for 
the  next? — Forward. 


The  nations'  worst  enemy  may  be  itself: 
its  best  defence  is  its  righteousness  and 
humility. — Presbyterian. 
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THE  LAND  OF  "PRETTY  SOON." 

y  know  of  a  land  where'the  streets  are  paved 

With  the  things  we  mean  to  achieve, 
it  is  walled  with  the  money  we  meant  to  have  saved, 

And  tiic  pleasures  for  which  we  grieve, 
The  kind  words  unspoken,  the  promises  broken. 

And  many  a  coveted  boon. 
Are  stowed  away  there,  in  that  land  of  somewhere — 

The  land  of  "  Pretty  Soon." 

There  are  uncut  jewels  of  possible  fame 

Lying  around  m  the  dust. 
And  many  a  noble  and  lofty  aim 

(Covered  willi  mould  and  rust! 
And  Oh!  this  place,  while  it  seems  so  near. 

Is  farther  away  than  the  moon; 
Though  our  purpose  is  fair,  yet  we  never  get  there — 

l  lie  land  of  "  Pretty  Soon." 

The  road  that  leads  to  that  mystic  land 

is  strewed  with  pitiful  wrecks, 
And  the  ships  that  have  sailed  for  its  shining  strand 

Bear  skeletons  on  their  decks. 
It  is  farther  at  noon  than  it  is  at  dawn. 

Farther  at  night  than  at  noon; 
Oh,  let  us  beware  of  that  land  down  there! 

The  land  of  "  Pretty  Soon." — H-'riier  Ufiktiowr. 


A  Quiet  Spirit. 

A  traveler  passing  through  the  western 
country  saw,  on  a  new  "claim,"  some  men 
busily  excavating. 

"  You  mean  to  have  a  good  foundation 
for  your  house,"  he  remarked  to  the  one 
whom  he  judged  to  be  the  owner. 

"  'Tisn't  a  house,  it's  a  cyclone  cellar," 
volunteered  the  neighbor  and  older  resident 
who  was  assisting  in  the  task.  "That's 
what  you  have  to  build  first  in  this  region 
of  country — a  cyclone  cellar.  'Tain't  al- 
ways needed,  but  whenever  it  is  ye  need  it 
so  mighty  bad  that  nothin'  else  'pears  to 
count  lor  much." 

The  requirements  of  our  inner  and  outer 
humanity  are  more  nearly  alike  than  we 
often  realize;  the  spirit  also  needs  its  place 
of  refuge.  One  of  the  first  things  every  life 
needs  to  build  for  itself  is  an  inner  sanctuary 
where  some  things  shall  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  storm.  Disappointments,  vexations,  the 
untowardness  of  circumstances,  and  the 
unreasonableness  of  men  are  gusts  that  blow 
about  us  daily,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavier 
siorms  lhat  come,  and  the  life  that  is  tossed 
hithiT  and  thither  at  their  mercy  can  never 
know  much  of  peace  or  strength.  It  is 
impossible  that  griefs  should  not  hurt,  that 
unkintlness  should  not  wound,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  spirit  should  have  its 
rt'liige  from  the  tempest  some  inner  quiet- 
ude into  which  it  can  retreat  while  these 
things  go  by,  and  not  allow  them  to  sway 
and  wreck  at  will.  A  quiet  spirit  is  some- 
thing to  be  striven  for  and  won.  It  is  not 
stoicism  nor  indifference,  not  the  selfish 
philosophy  of  those  who  do  not  care  what 
happens  so  long  as  it  docs  not  happen  to 
them;  hut  it  is  common  sense  and  the  grace 

of  (  "ifKl. 

I  here  are  many  who  misunderstand 
both  its  nature  and  its  scope.  "Wc  are  so 
intense."  thev  say;  "we  feel  everything  so 
keenly;  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  hopes, 
fears,  and  griefs  are  all  so  strong  that  we 
cannot  do  anvthing  but  yield  to  them. 
Calmness  amid  whatever  befalls,  and  the 
abilifv  to  throw  off  worries  and  troubli-s 
must  be  a  very  comfortable  gift,  but  wr 
do  not  ptvssess  it."    Really  their  oul-spoken 


thought  would  be  that  there  can  be  no 
such  quietness  where  there  is  any  depth 
of  feeling,  or  strength  of  affection;  that 
it  can  belong  only  to  a  somewhat  callous 
or  shallow  nature.  Their  own  upheavals 
and  tumults,  their  tears  and  complainings, 
however  wearing  and  uncomfortable  they 
may  be,  are  yet  to  them  a  proof  of  superior 
fineness  and  nobility.  We  have  only  to 
watch  ourselves  and  those  about  us  for  a 
little  time  to  disprove  any  such  theory. 
There  is  nothing  so  destructive  to  nerve  and 
brain,  to  mind  and  body,  as  uncontrolled 
feeling — the  tempests  of  worry,  resentment, 
grief,  and  passion  that  sweep  across  the  soul. 
We  all  know  that  they  make  clearness  of 
thought,  steadiness  of  hand,  and  reasonable 
judgment  impossible,  and  that  we  cannot 
do  our  best  work  under  their  influence; 
they  "upset"  us,  as  we  say.  And  as  every 
day  we  meet  in  some  form  or  other,  in  cir- 
cumstances or  in  people,  these  things  that 
disturb  and  irritate,  it  follows  that  if  we 
are  ever  to  do  our  best  work  at  all  it  must 
be  by  escaping  from  their  power. 

"We  cannot  change  this  whirring,  jarring 
world,  but  we  can  learn  more  and  more  to 
loosen  its  unnecessary  grip  upon  ourselves," 
said  a  busy  man  recently,  one  whose  life 
and  work  keep  him  where  conflicts  and 
annoyances  are  many.  "We  cannot  afford 
to  be  tossed  and  whirled  about  by  every 
wind  that  blows.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  learn  how  to  withdraw  into  an  inner 
quietness  of  spirit,  and  let  the  little  fretting 
things  go  by  as  if  they  were  not."  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  this  if  we  would 
possess  our  own  poise  and  strength,  and 
necessary  if  we  would  be  of  any  real  value 
in  the  world. 

The  quiet  heart  is  not  only  strong  for 
itself,  it  is  also  a  source  of  strength  to  others. 
In  any  time  of  danger  and  alarm  the  spirit 
that  has  learned  to  possess  itself  in  calmness 
is  the  one  upon  which  others  lean,  to  which 
they  turn  for  courage  and  comfort.  "  I 
will  be  to  them  a  little  sanctuary  in  the 
countries  where  they  shall  come,"  was 
God's  promise  to  his  scattered  and  exiled 
people  wandering  in  many  lands,  far  from 
temple  and  home,  and  surrounded  by  the 
ways  and  gods  of  strangers.  It  is  a  promise 
that  belongs  to  his  children  through  all 
ages,  for  the  peace  that  we  need  is  the 
"little  sanctuary"  that  ("iod's  presence  will 
make  in  the  heart  that  trusts  in  Him  the 
(|uiet  place  where,  believing  in  his  love  and 
his  overruling  power,  we  can  bide  and  find 
rest  even  in  the  midst  of  the  storm: 

"Ouietly  holding  fast 

To  the  things  that  cannot  fail." 

 —l-orward. 

I.IH-;  must  be  lived  on  the  mountain 
heights  in  unceasing  relation  to  the  Spirit, 
wh()  is  the  one  and  onlv  interpreter  of 
Christ.  .Some  years  ago  I  met  in  the  south 
of  I-.ngland  a  dear  friend,  and  l(X)king  at 
him  was  filled  with  sorrow  as  I  saw  at  once 
he  was  in  the  grasp  of  an  insidious  disease 
which  with  deadly  certainty  saps  away  the 
life.  After  a  long  interval,  when  I  was  in 
(>)lorado.  1  saw  him  again,  and  hardly 
knew  him.  The  rare  air  of  the  mountains 
had  given  him  back  his  old  strength,  and 


had  made  impossible  the  spread  of  h 
disease.  He  told  me,  however,  that  whi 
feeling  perfectly  well,  it  was  necessary  f( 
him  to  stay  upon  those  mountain-heighi 
or  the  old  trouble  would  return.  Let  \ 
keep  ever  in  the  mountain  air.  If  we  dl 
scend  into  the  old  valleys,  the  paralysis  I 
the  past  will  come  again.  We  must  liv 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Spirit,  high  on  tl 
mountains  of  vision,  and  there  the  appeti 
for  the  bread  of  heaven  will  be  strong,  an 
feeding  upon  Christ  we  shall  "grow  up  unl 
Him  in  all  things." — Dr.  Campbell  Morga 


Every  new  discovery  must  raise  in  tj 
a  fresh  sense  of  the  wisdom,  greatness  an 
power  of  God.  He  hath  so  ordered  thin^ 
that  almost  every  part  of  creation  is  fc 
our  benefit,  either  to  the  support  of  our  bi 
ing,  the  delight  of  our  sense,  or  the  agreeabj 
exercise  of  the  rational  faculty.  If  thei 
are  some  few  poisonous  animals  fatal  1 
man,  these  may  serve  to  heighten  the  coi 
trary  blessings;  since  we  could  have  n 
idea  of  benefits  were  we  insensible  of  thet 
contraries;  and  seeing  God  has  given  i 
reason  by  which  we  may  choose  the  goo' 
and  avoid  the  evil,  we  suffer  very  little  froi 
the  malignant  parts  of  the  creation. 'S 
Jonathan  Edwards.  i 


Extract  From  a  Memoir  of  John  Thori. 
— The  evening  preceeding  his  decease,  ti 
related  to  his  family  the  following  circuit 
stance.  When  a  boy  about  fourteen  yeai 
of  age,  my  attachment  to  music  and  singii| 
was  such,  that  when  walking  alone  in  t| 
lanes  and  fields  on  an  evening,  I  frequent 
gratified  myself  by  singing  aloud;  aij^ 
indulged  therein  even  after  my  mind  becana 
uneasy  with  the  practice,  until,  in  one  c 
my  solitary  evening  walks,  and  when  in  th 
act  of  singing,  I  heard,  as  it  were,  a  voic 
distinctly  say:  "If  thou  wilt  discontinu 
that  gratification,  thou  shalt  be  made  pai 
taker  of  a  more  perfect  harmony."  Sue 
was  the  powerful  and  convincing  effect  c 
this  solemn  and  awful  communication,  thai 
he  added,  he  never  afterward  indulged  \ 
the  practice. 

A.  F. 

Malvern,  Eighth  Month,  1907. 

1  regard  marriage  as  a  partnership,  ii 
which  each  partner  is  in  honor  bound  t 
think  of  the  rights  of  the  other,  as  well  al 
of  his  or  her  own.    But  I  think  that  th 
duties  are  even  more  important  than  thl 
rights;  and  in  the  long  run  I  think  that  thl 
reward  is  ampler  and  greater  for  duty  well 
done  than  for  the  insistence  upon  individua 
rights,  necessary  though  this,  too,  mus; 
often  be. 

Questions  like  the  tariff  and  the  currenc; 
are  literally  of  no  consequence  compare! 
with  the  vital  question  of  having  the  unii 
of  our  social  life,  the  home,  preserved.  .  .  . 
If  we  have  solved  every  other  problem  ii 
the  wisest  possible  way,  it  shall  profit  u 
nothing  if  we  have  lost  our  own  nationa 
-soul;  and  we  will  have  lost  it  if  we  don' 
have  the  question  of  the  relations  of  thi 
family  put  upon  the  proper  basis.— Th  eg 
dore  Roosevelt,  .  j  l 
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'  OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 



v|  Among  The  Treasures. — A  little  boy 
igli  four  or  five  years  old  met  with  a  serious 
et  accident  that  splintered  the  bone  in  his  leg. 
ei  For  weeks,  he  was  a  prisoner  between  his 
sis  couch  and  chair — a  patient,  uncomplaining 
li  little  invalid,  but  with  the  days  dragging 
nt  somewhat  heavily  because  it  chanced  that 
itti  in  the  busy  household  to  which  he  belonged 
,  ai  there  was  no  one  free  to  devote  much  time 
yj  to  his  entertainment.  But  the  tiny  boy 
K,     was  a  brave,  resourceful  young  soul,  and 

having  been  provided  with  scissors,  papers, 

and  paste,  he  busied  himself  for  hours  daily 
"      in  cutting  out  pictures  that  pleased  his 

childish  fancy,  and  filling  large  cards  with 
^"  them  as  presents  to  his  friends.  Raggedly 
^  cut,  and  oddly  jumbled  together  the  pictures 
'  were,  but  one  of  those  cards  was  found 
■p     years   afterwards,   carefully  stored  away 

among  the  treasures  of  one  of  his  near  rela- 
"  lives. 

^         "A  queer  work  of  art  to  keep,"  she  said, 
•       smiling  at  it  tenderly,  "but  I  never  see  it 
without  a  vision  of  that  precious  crippled 
^       baby,  sitting  by  his  window  and  working 
f      patiently  with  his  blundering  little  fingers 
'fj      — so  sure  he  was  making  something  that 
would  please  each  one.    Oh,  he  is  well 
and  strong,  and  a  big  boy  now,  but  I 
never  had  the  heart  to  throw  that  away!" 

All  human  love  is  but  a  faint  image  of 
the  Divine.  May  it  not  be  that  some  of 
our  efforts  of  service,  crippled  and  hindered 
as  they  are,  over  which  we  mourn  as  worth- 
less, may  yet  be  found  among  the  Master's 
treasures?  May  they  not  be  all  the  dearer 
to  Him  because  of  the  limitations  under 
which  we  were  patiently,  lovingly,  trying 
to  do  our  best? — Forward. 


What's  in  the  Glass? — It  was  John  G. 
Saxe,  who,  fifty  years  ago,  was  America's 
leading  humorist,  who  wrote  this  startling 
warning: 

"  You  have  heard  of  the  snake  in  the  grass. 
My  boy, 

Of  the  terrible  snake  in  the  grass; 

But  now  you  must  know 

.Man's  deadliest  foe 
Is  the  venomous  snake  in  the  glass, 
Alas! 

The  venomous  snake  in  the  glass." 

And  it  was  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  whose 
"Psalm  of  Life"  many  an  American  boy 
knows  by  heart,  that  wrote: 

"Touch  the  goblet  no  more! 
It  will  make  thy  heart  sore. 

To  its  very  core. 
Its  perfume  is  the  breath 
Of  the  angel  of  death  ; 
And  the  light  that  within  it  lies 
Is  the  flash  of  his  evil  eyes. 

Beware!    Oh,  Beware! 
For  sickness,  sorrow  and  care, 

All  are  there!" 


What  Children  are  For. — A  speaker 
had  shown  that  a  watch  and  a  pencil  and 
a  knife  are  good  for  nothing  unless  they  can 
each  do  the  thing  for  which  they  were  made. 
But  now  what  is  a  boy  or  girl  made  for? 
The  children  were  silent.  "There  is  a 
beautiful  answer  to  that  question  which 
boys  and  girls  in  Scotland  learn.  It  runs: 
'The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and 


enjoy  Him  forever.'  That  is  what  boys  and 
girls  are  made  for."  The  children  were 
listening  very  attentively.  "But  if  a  boy 
or  a  girl  does  not  do  the  ver^  thing  for  which 
she  or  he  was  made,  what  is  that  child  good 
for?"  "Good  for  nothing."  It  came  from 
their  lips  quite  spontaneously.  "Good  for 
nothing,"  repeated  the  gentleman,  solemnly. 
"  I  hope  none  of  you  will  be  like  that.  Good 
for  nothing!  How  sad  and  how  terrible! 
But  if  you  will  yield  your  hearts  to  Christ 
your  Saviour,  He  will  make  you  good  for 
something." 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  5.) 

On  the  day  that  Edward  Burrough  and 
Francis  Howgill  were  banished  from  Ireland, 
Barbara  Blaugdone  arrived  there. 

She  sailed  from  England  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  Cork,  but  stormy  weather  drove  them 
into  Dublin. 

The  sailors  declared  that  the  Quaker  was 
the  cause  of  the  tempest,  and  wanted  to 
throw  her  overboard.  Knowing  of  their 
plot  she  told  the  captain,  and  said  that  if 
they  did  so,  her  blood  would  be  required  at 
his  hands;  so  he  charged  them  not  to  meddle 
with  her. 

On  the  First-day  of  the  week,  in  the 
midst  of  the  storm,  she  went  on  deck,  and 
preached  to  the  seamen,  then  prayed  for 
them.  The  whole  crew  were  very  quiet  and 
sedate,  saying  that  they  owed  more  to  her 
than  to  the  clergyman,  because  she  prayed 
for  them,  while  he,  through  fear,  could  not 
open  his  mouth  to  speak.  And  when  they 
at  last  arrived  safe  in  Dublin,  the  captain 
declared  that  he  had  never  been  in  such  a 
storm  before  without  receiving  some  damage. 

When  Barbara  Blaugdone  landed,  she 
went  to  the  Lord  Deputy's  house  to  see  him; 
this  his  attendants  strove  to  prevent:  and 
they  brought  her  into  a  drawing-room, 
where  all  stood  uncovered  but  one  gentleman. 

As  she  still  kept  silence,  they  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  give  her  message  to  Henry 
Cromwell;  but  she  having  a  feeling  that  he 
was  not  present,  said: 

"When  I  see  your  lord  I  shall  give  him 
my  message." 

He  came  in  soon  after,  and  she  warned 
him  not  to  fight  against  the  innocent,  but 
like  Gamaliel,  to  let  them  alone,  for  if  their 
work  were  of  God  it  would  stand;  if  of  man, 
it  would  fall.  Having  said  more  than  this 
she  left  him:  and  heard  afterwards  at  Cap- 
tain Rich's  house,  that  the  Deputy  has 
become  so  serious,  that  he  would  join  in  no 
games  or  pastimes. 

She  next  visited  Cork,  where  she  had  some 
relations  and  friends,  but  her  sufferings 
there  were  great.  She  was  several  times 
imprisoned,  and  once  as  she  preached  in  the 
market  place,  a  butcher  swore  that  he 
would  kill  her,  and  had  lifted  up  his  cleaver 
above  her  head,  when  there  came  a  woman 
behind  him,  who  caught  his  arms,  and  held 
them  till  the  soldiers  came  and  rescued 
Barbara.  From  Cork  she  returned  home 
to  Bristol,  but  soon  after  she  set  out  to 
revisit  Ireland,  and  near  Dungarvan  the 
ship  foundered.  The  master  and  the  pas- 
sengers got  into  the  boat,  except  one  man 


and  a  woman  who  were  cast  away,  while 
Barbara,  who  remained  in  the  cabin,  was 
nearly  stifled  by  the  waves  beating  in  upon 
her;  at  length,  however,  she  got  up  on  the 
deck.  The  master  having  landed,  called 
to  her,  that  if  she  would  leap  into  the  water, 
he  and  another  would  venture  in,  and  bring 
her  ashore.  Accordingly  they  went  in,  up 
to  their  necks,  and  she  leaped  down;  they 
caught  her,  but  as  she  became  entangled  in 
the  ropes,  she  was  drawn  away  from  them 
again,  and  a  wave  rolling  in,  beat  the  ship 
out  to  sea;  then  they  caught  her  again,  and 
all  three  came  safe  to  land. 

In  Dublin  she  was  imprisoned,  till  her 
friends.  Sir  William  King,  Colonel  Fare,  and 
Lady  Brown,  caused  her  to  be  released. 
Soon  after,  in  Limerick,  she  was  again  put 
in  gaol,  and  when  she  got  out  and  sailed  for 
England,  a  privateer  boarding  the  ship 
robbed  her  of  all  she  had,  and  took  away 
the  captain,  till  he  should  pay  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  ship  and  goods.  She  how- 
ever came  safe  to  England,  bringing  Barbara 
Blaugdone  home,  after  all  her  adventures. 

When  Barbara  was  young,  she  had  been 
a  governess,  and  had  become  a  Friend  on 
hearing  John  Audland  and  John  Camm 
preach,  for  which  her  pupils  were  taken 
from  her;  and  she  was  often  in  gaol  for  three 
months  at  a  time.  Once  as  she  came  from 
meeting  in  Bristol,  she  was  nearly  killed  by 
a  man,  who  stuck  a  knife  into  her  side;  she 
was .  imprisoned  at  Marlborough  for  six 
weeks,  and  when  they  released  her,  she  went 
to  Isaac  Burges  (the  man  who  had  com- 
mitted her),  and  discoursed  with  him  until 
he  became  converted  to  the  Truth,  though 
he  said  he  could  not  take  up  the  cross  so  far 
as  to  walk  like  the  Quakers;  but  he  was  ever 
after  kind  to  them,  and  never  persecuted 
them  again. 

While  she  was  in  Devonshire,  she  visited 
the  family  of  the  future  Earl  of  Bath  (for 
she  had  been  intimate  with  them  before,  and 
often  spent  much  time  with  them  in  the 
days  of  her  gayety),  but  now  she  came  to 
warn  them  to  leave  off  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  She  asked  for  the  lady  of  the  house. 
One  of  the  servants  who  knew  her  sent  her 
to  a  back  door,  saying  that  the  lady  would 
come  out  that  way  to  go  to  the  garden. 
When  Barbara  reached  the  place,  a  great 
mastiff  was  set  at  her;  he  came  fiercely 
towards  her,  but  suddenly  turning  round, 
limped  away,  crying,  while  Barbara  saw  the 
hand  of  God  in  this  escape. 

The  lady  came,  listened,  thanked  her  for 
her  exhortation,  but  did  not  ask  her  in, 
though  she  had  often  before  been  her  guest. 

Then  she  was  in  prison  in  Exeter  for  some 
time,  and  shut  up  among  a  great  company 
of  gipsies,  with  whom  she  was  afterwards 
turned  out.  Many  other  imprisonments 
and  sufferings  she  underwent,  but  she  con- 
tinued a  fearless  and  zealous  preacher  of 
the  Truth.   

Genuine  bodily  health  is  not  much 
concerned  about  symptoms.  It  enjoys  its 
food  and  does  its  work.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  genuine  spiritual  health. — O.  P. 
Fitzgerald. 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,- 
When  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 
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RESOLVED. 
[Written  by  one  much  afflicted  with  paralysis,  and 
sometimes  taken  to  a  Friends'  Meeting.] 

I  will,  I  roused  myself,  and  said — Go  sit  among  the 
Quakers; 

They  are  a  homely,  quiet  folk,  with  whom  the  Lord 
abides; 

I  hey  of  His  banquet's  ripest  store  are  verily  partakers; 
I'll  see  if  1  can  gain  a  crumb  of  what  He  them  provides. 

'Tis  long  since  1  was  in  the  room  devoted  to  the  meeting 
Though  in  the  spirit  I  have  been  their  gatherings  amid; 
Ah,  can  we  estimate  the  works  the  Spirit  is  completing  ? 
Ah,  can  we  tell  what  e\es  behold  when  ope's  the  soul 
its  lid? 

(;an  I  conceive  the  music  breathed  only  the  Spirit  utters 
I've  heard  it  whilom  in  the  house  of  waiting,  quiet 
Iriends; 

I'm  sore  at  heart,  ami  in  their  midst  1 'II  ope  the  Spirit's 
shutters, 

And  baihe  me  in  the  golden  flood  of  glory  the  Lord 
sends. 

My  soul  is  like  a  darkened  room,  no  beam  of  beauty 
enters; 

1  will  unto  the  meeting  go,  and  take  the  shutters  down, 
And  ask  that  spiritual  lielp  in  which  all  blessing  centers. 
And  gain  from  [esus  Christ  himself  the  sceptre  and  the 
crown. 

1  feel  there  comes  upon  me  now  a  spiritual  yearning; 
1  cannot  venture  to  explain  the  sweet  estactic  thrill; 
It  is  a  lesson  far  too  deep  for  any  human  learning; 
It  is — I  can't  say  what  it  is — it  cometh  not  at  will. 

So  to  the  Quakers  1  will  go,  and  silent  will  1  listen 
To  catch  the  music  from  the  harps  of  heavenly  delights; 
But  oh,  I'm  in  a  glen  astray  where  not  a  leaf  doth 
glisten. 

And  truly  I  am  in  a  pass  the  tender  soul  affrights! 

I  will — 1  roused  myself  and  said — Go  sit  among  the 
Quakers; 

1  have  with  them  in  spirit  been,  grazing  on  pastures 
cool; 

You  call  the  people  of  the  world,  you  call  them  merry- 
makers; 

I'll  go  and  wait  until  a  wing  ruffles  thy  surface  pool. 

And  then.  I  will  be  lifted  down,  a  cripple  shall  be  lifted. 
And  I  will  in  the  healing  lymph  my  vigor  lost  renew. 
The  trouble  weighing  on  my  limbs  by  benediction 
shifted, 

1  he  gray  and  gusty  sky  swept  back  to  show  the  sky 
of  blue! 

A.  W.  WnnsTER. 

Maidstone,  England. 

Science  and  Industry. 

Men  Who  Havf:  Usi  n  Tur.iR  Eyf.s. — "I 
havo  fdiicalcJ  live  observers,"  said  Louis 
Agassi/,  when  asked,  after  he  had  spent 
lit  teen  years  as  a  teacher  of  science  in  this 
country,  what  was  the  best  result  of  his 
efTort.s.  He  thought  the  noblest  profession 
in  all  the  world  was  that  of  teacher,  and 
that,  especially  in  science,  the  teacher's 
most  important  work  was  to  train  the  stu- 
dent in  habits  of  observation.  Lowell 
called  it  a  divine  art  that  of  seeing  what 
others  only  look  at.  It  is  however,  an  art 
that  may  be  cultivated,  not  only  by  those 
who  enjoy  the  opportunity  of  sch(K)l  and 
college,  but  by  all  who  are  willing  to  study 
in  ("kkI's  university. 

I'arly  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  young 
man  was  plowing  a  field  on  his  farhi.  ^Vhile 
his  horses  wt-re  resting  at  noontime,  he 
picked  a  common  daisv  and  began  to  study 
Its  structure.  ,'\ttractetl  bv  the  great  beau- 
ty of  a  flower  that  was  regartleill  as  only  a 
weeil,  he  felt  ashamed  that  he  hail  gi\en  so 
little  attention  to  the  wondrous  forms  of 
life  he  saw  on  every  hand.    His  thirst  for 


knowledge  led  him  to  ride  one  of  his  horses 
to  the  nearby  city  of  Philadelphia  that 
very  day.  The  only  book  to  be  found  on 
plant  life  was  in  the  Latin  language,  which 
he  had  never  learned.  That  circumstance, 
however,  did  not  dampen  his  zeal.  He 
carried  home  the  book,  and  also  a  Latin 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  entered  at 
once  upon  his  arduous  task.  Not  only  did 
this  young  student  become  the  leading 
botanist  of  America,  but  his  fame  extended 
over  the  ocean.  When  Charles  Kingsley 
visited  Philadelphia,  and  his  host  asked 
what  he  most  of  all  desired  to  see,  the  reply 
was,  "John  Bartram's  garden."  The  far- 
mer who  had  learned  to  use  his  eyes  to  some 
good  purpose  had  established  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill,  the  first  botanical  garden 
in  America. 

Thirty  years  ago,  James  G.  Blaine  re- 
marked to  his  friend.  Dr.  Hill,  of  Augusta, 
Maine,  that  there  was  not  enough  cotton 
and  rags  in  the  world  to  supply  the  news- 
papers with  their  raw  material;  and  he 
ventured  the  opinion  that  unless  the  prob- 
lem could  soon  be  solved,  half  the  news- 
papers in  the  country  would  fail. 

Not  long  after  this  conversation,  Dr.  Hill 
stepped  into  the  office  of  a  paper  mill  with 
a  hornet's  nest  in  his  hand,  and  said  to  the 
superintendent,  "Why  can't  you  make 
paper  like  this?"  The  doctor's  trained 
eye  had  discovered  what  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  others — that  the  insects  began 
the  process  of  nest-making  by  chewing  up 
particles  of  wood  to  a  fine  pulp. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nest,  the  two  men  reached  the 
conclusion  that  what  a  hornet  has  done, 
man  should  be  able  to  do.  The  wood  pulp 
industry,  which  had  its  origin  in  these 
investigations,  has  reduced  the  price  of 
paper  from  thirty  cents  to  one  and  one-half 
cents  per  pouncl.  "To  produce  the  paper 
used  by  either  one  of  the  largest  New  York 
dailies,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "ten  acres 
of  spruce  forest  must  be  cleared  and  swept 
into  the  paper-making  machines  every 
twenty-four  hours." 

"Why  did  he  make  it  upside  down?"  was 
the  question  asked  by  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man when  his  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  construction  of  a  typewriter.  He  had 
occasion  to  employ  the  services  of  a  steno- 
grapher, and  became  deeply  interested  as  he 
watched  the  working  of  the  machine.  The 
mechanism  seemed  t(X)  complicated;  he 
thought  there  was  great  waste  of  power  in 
lifting  the  type  from  below  and  making  it 
strike  the  platen  with  sufficient  force  to 
produce  the  impression.  Why  not  turn 
the  machine  over  and  let  the  power  of 
gravitation  do  a  part  of  the  work?  The 
outcome  of  this  careful  observation  was  the 
construction  of  a  new  machine  which  is  now 
winning  its  way  to  public  favor. 

When  .some  one  said  to  Turner,  "  I  do 
not  see  such  skies  as  you  paint,"  the  artist 
replied,  "Don't  you  wish  you  could?"— 
C.imgrfgaiioualisi. 


An  UNf)i  rorouno  City. — In  Galicia,  in 
Austrian  l\)land,  there  is  a  remarkable 
underground  city,  which  has  a  population 
of  over  one  thousand  men.  women,  and 


children,  scores  of  whom  have  never  seen 
the  light  of  day.  It  is  known  as  "the  City 
of  Salt  Mines,"  and  is  situated  several 
hundred  feet  below  the  earth's  surface. 
It  has  its  town  hall,  theatre,  and  assembly 
room,  as  well  as  a  church  building,  decor- 
ated with  statues,  all  being  fashioned  from 
pure  crystallized  rock  salt.  It  has  well 
graded  streets  and  spacious  squares,  lighted 
with  electricity.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances in  this  underground  city  where  not 
a  single  individual  in  three  or  four  successive 
generations  has  ever  seen  the  sun,  or  has 
any  idea  of  how  people  live  in  the  light  of 
day. 

The  Crack  Was  There. — The  camera 
is  coming  to  play  an  important  part  in 
deciding  disputed  questions  of  fact  in  law- 
suits. The  lens,  the  sunlight  and  the  plate 
tell  the  truth. 

In  an  important  damage  case  before  a 
United  States  judge,  witness  after  witness 
swore  that  the  front  of  a  certain  Govern- 
ment building  was  not  cracked  on  a  given 
day.  The  attorney  for  the  prosecution  or 
plaintiff  introduced  witness  after  witness 
who  swore  it  was  cracked  on  that  day. 

Finally  the  judge  said: 

"A  difficult  situation  is  before  me.  The 
witnesses  on  both  sides  are  men  of  probity. 
Their  intent  to  be  truthful  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, but  they  swear  at  exact  variance  with 
each  other.  Was  the  building  cracked  or 
not?" 

"  If  it  please  your  Honor,"  said  the  plain- 
tiff's attorney,  "1  have  one  more  witness 
to  introduce.  ' 

He  placed  on  the  stand  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
who  said  he  was  an  amateur  photographer, 
and  on  the  day  in  question  had  taken  a 
photograph  of  the  front  of  this  building  in 
bright  sunshine.  He  had  done  this  because 
he  was  taken  with  the  architectural  beauty 
of  the  building.  He  produced  the  original 
negative,  which  had  not  been  marked  or 
retouched.  1  he  sunshine  had  done  the 
work  upon  the  plate. 

The  plate  was  held  up  so  that  the  judge 
and  jury  could  see  every  outline  on  it. 
Straight  down  the  front  of  the  building 
ran  a  sharply  marked  crack.  The  lad  said 
simply: 

"That  was  the  only  thing  that  spoiled  the 
picture  for  me,  and  I  did  not  discover  it 
until  after  I  developed  the  plate." — Selected. 


Some  remarkable  statements  are  made 
in  Circular  No.  97  of  the  Forest  Service, 
which  deals  with  the  timber  supply  of  the 
United  States,  and  reviews  the  stumpage 
estimates  made  by  all  the  important  au- 
thorities. It  states  that  every  person  in 
the  United  States  is  using  over  six  times 
as  much  wood  as  he  would  use  if  he  were 
in  Lurope,  and  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
consumes  every  year  between  three  and 
four  times  more  wood  than  all  the  forests 
of  the  United  States  grow  in  the  meantime, 
■fhis  country  is  to-day  in  the  same  position 
with  regard  to  forest  resources  as  was 
Germany  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
During  this  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  such  German  states  as  Saxony  and 
Prussia,  particularly  the  latter,  have  sup- 
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plied  a  policy  of  government  control  and 
regulation  which  has  immensely  increased 
the  productivity  of  their  forests.  It  is  said 
that  the  same  policy  will  achieve  even  better 
results  in  the  United  States,  because  we 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  lessons  which 
Europe  has  learned  and  paid  for  in  the 
course  of  a  century  of  theory  and  practice. 

The  question  of  the  future  wood  supply 
of  the  world  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  economists  more  and  more.  Railroads 
eat  up  an  enormous  quantity  of  wood  in 
cross-ties,  besides  wood  needed  for  excelsior, 
newspapers,  bags,  etc.  While  North  Amer- 
ica, Siberia,  Africa,  India,  China,  Corea 
and  South  America  still  contain  great  un- 
utilized forests,  nevertheless  many  African 
forests  are  composed  of  merely  thm  bushes. 
Siberia  is  already  being  systematically  sub- 
jected to  deforesting,  which  will  begin 
in  Corea  in  the  near  future.  And  North 
America  has  not  enough  wood  to  supply  its 
own  demands,  notwithstanding  its  506,- 
555,000  acres  of  wooded  area.  Although 
large  territories  of  forests  in  China,  Corea, 
India  and  South  America  remain  to  be 
utilized,  the  continuation  of  the  present 
wood  consumption,  without  comprehensive 
reforesting,  will,  within  a  century,  result  in 
a  great  and  important  scarcity  in  the  wood 
supply. 

The  old  rhyme  concerning  the  man  who 
could  never  be  happy  wherever  he  went, 
because  he  "took  his  disposition  with 
him"  has  its  living  illustrations  everywhere. 
One  decides  every  morning  whether  the 
umbrella,  the  books,  the  extra  coat  shall 
be  taken,  but  there  is  never  a  question  about 
the  disposition;  that  goes  right  along — the 
same  old  one,  with  all  its  knots,  twists,  and 
sharp  corners.  What  a  comfortable  time 
it  would  bring  to  its  owner,  and  to  many 
another  person  besides,  if  some  fine  day  he 
should  conclude  to  leave  it  at  home!  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  if  in  some  quiet 
hour  he  would  inspect  it,  find  it  was  too 
frayed  and  shabby  for  further  use,  and  get 
a  new  one !  There  are  new  ones  to  be  had — 
happy,  helpful  new  ones — for  any  who  will 
perseveringly  try  to  secure  one. — Forward. 

Where  there  is  doubt  in  the  mind  con- 
cerning any  indulgence  allowed  yourself, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it 
will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  you  to  ab- 
stain.— O.  P.  Fitzgerald. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Charles  H.  Battey 
of  the  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  written  partly 
in  a  wish  to  clear  his  father  from  imputation  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  tendencies  which  Lloyd  Balderston's 
letter  recently  pointed  out.  We  ourselves,  on  present- 
ing L.  B.'s  letter,  offered  a  word  of  exculpation  of 
Thos.  J.  Battey  personally.  But  as  we  do  not  care  to 
elicit  reply  upon  reply  in  setting  each  other's  impres- 
sions right  in  these  columns,  we  place  the  letter  where 
the  correspondence  may  be  confined  to  the  writer's 
themselves. 


Among  names  of  ministers  we  have  mentioned  as 
incidentally  heard  of,  as  attending  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Westerly,  K.  I.,  we  now  find  that  of  Abram 
Fisher,  whose  minutes  to  attend  that  and  Canada 
Yearly  Meeting,  as  granted  by  Rich  Square  Monthly 
Meeting  and  Eastern  Quarterly  Meeting,  N.  C,  we  have 
had  opportunity  to  read.  After  attending  the  meetings 
at  Westerly  he  was  laid  by  with  an  attack  of  intermit- 
tent fever,  from  which  he  now  appears  to  be  recovering. 


He  was  thus  turned  aside  from  going  to  Canada,  but 
sent  a  letter  to  that  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  feelingly 
responded  to  by  its  Clerk's  respectively. 


By  letters  addressed  to  an  individual  we  learn  that 
eight  ministers  from  the  United  States  attended  Canada 
Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Pickering.  Those  named  were 
Benjamin  P.  Brown  and  Henry  T.  Outland.  One 
letter  acknowledges:  "  In  truth  God  has  at  this  season 
of  favor  blessed  us  together,  and  through  his  servants 
also,  whom  He  constrained  to  visit  us  in  the  love  of 
the  Gospel.  He  has  caused  rills  from  the  fountain, 
the  river  of  life,  to  refresh  our  souls,  acknowledging 
that  God  is  good  to  Israel,  to  such  as  seek  his  face,  who 
delight  to  do  his  will.  .  .  .  Truly  we  are  one  in 
spirit,  having  one  aim,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Kingdom  of  his  dear  Son,  amongst  the 
children  of  men." 


The  following  is  the  title  of  a  work  issued  hitherto 
in  parts,  of  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
favorable  notice.  It  is  to  be  ready  shortly,  of  about 
four  hundred  pages,  at  four  dollars. 

"The  First  Publishers  of  Truth."  Being  Early 
Records  (now  first  printed)  of  the  Introduction  of 
Quakerism  into  the  Counties  of  England  and  Wales. 
Edited  by  Norman  Penny,  Librarian  Friends'  Refer- 
ence Library,  London.  With  introduction  by  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  D.  C.  L.,  Litt,  D. — "Friends  grew  as  ye 
Garden  of  ye  Lord." — page  145.  London:  Headley 
Brothers,  14  Bishopsgate  Without,  E.  C.  Philadel- 
phia: Herman  Newman,  1010  Arch  St.-  New  York: 
David  S.  Taber,  51  Fifth  Avenue,  1907." 


Correspondence. 

While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  George  Fox  expounded 
and  propagated  various  forms  or  sides  of  "the  Truth," 
as  he  was  wont  to  call  it,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  had 
sufficient  self-confidence  to  affirm  that  his  message 
revealed  the  whole.  1  think  he  would  have  been  the 
last  to  maintain  such  a  thing.  In  one  sense  we  do 
not  find  the  whole  of  Truth,  even  in  the  Bible.  Only 
the  Source  and  Wellspring  is  revealed,  and  many  of 
the  things  which  He  did.  Hence  it  follows  that  Truth 
is  exceeding  large,  and  also,  that  no  sectarian,  or  one- 
sided view  is  going  to  approach  its  full  realization. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Martin  S.  Brumbaugh, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia. 

"  How  sad  it  is  that  we  scarce  have  time  in  the 
maddening  rush  to  pause  and  hear  'the  still  small  voice' 
and  yet  that  is  the  only  voice  that  gives  guidance. 
All  others  are  confused  calls.  His  voice  is  the  compass 
to  the  soul.  Lose  its  guidance  and  we  are  tossed  and 
lost.  If  I  did  not  believe  profoundly  in  the  voice  of 
God  in  the  soul  and  the  reality  of  Him,  whose  voice 
is  my  guide,  I'd  not  want  to  live  one  hour.  I  need 
Him,  his  hand  holds  the  only  gifts  I  crave  or  need." 

Another. — "May  you  be  near  Him  in  the  call  of  the 
birds,  the  music  of  the  pines,  the  lap  of  the  waves,  the 
odor  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  the  soft  call  of  the 
moss  covered  woodland  and  in  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night.  One  walks  near  God  as  one  gets  away  from 
the  business  of  life.  May  your  summer  at  Pocono  be 
a  great  soul-inspired  communion  with  Him  you  love. 

"Should  you  chance  in  the  night  to  walk  in  the  pines 
where  we  walked,  remember  that  Moses  was  not  alone 
in  hearing  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  in  the  bush.  Every 
pine  and  every  rhododendron  is  a  burning  bush  full 
of  the  presence  of  God." 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  happy  urbanity  with  which  King  Edward  VII. 
welcomed  his  eight  thousand  guests  at  Windsor  Castle 
passing  among  them  as  a  man  among  men,  is  a  contrast 
to  the  fear  of  evil  occurrences  which  afflicts  other 
monarchs.  This  is  one  of  the  elements  which  makes 
our  king  deservedly  beloved  by  his  subjects. — London 
Friend. 


A  WORKMAN  on  Cooper  Institute,  having  occasion  to 
ascend  a  ladder,  called  to  an  old  man  standing  near, 
"  Here,  old  fellow,  hold  this  ladder  for  me."  Unhesita- 
tingly he  held  the  ladder.  The  "old  fellow"  was  Peler 
Cooper,  the  donor  of  the  building  of  the  Institution. 
He  had  been  holding  ladders  for  others  to  ascend  all 
his  life. 


An  unusual  honor  for  a  woman,  and  one  cnrrying 
with  it  great  responsibility,  has  just  come  to  Gertrude 
Seeks,  who  has  been  appointed  commissioner  to  in- 


vestigate the  food,  housing  and  amusements  of  the 
thousands  of  laborers  who  are  now  digging  the  big 
ditch  at  Panama.  The  commission  comes  from  Secre- 
tary Taft,  but  the  appointment  had  the  full  approval 
of  the  President.  Gertrude  Beeks  is  secretary  of  the 
Welfare  Department  of  the  Civic  Federation.  She 
has  travelled  a  great  deal  in  the  interest  of  the  work, 
and  last  year  investigated  the  condition  of  the  children 
employed  in  the  Southern  cotton  mills. 


Kaiser  William,  of  Germany,  has  in  many  ways 
been  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  United  States. 
Recently  the  salary  of  the  German  ambassador  to  this 
country  was  increased  by  several  thousands,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  one  of  the  highest  social  positions 
in  Washington,  thus  advertising  that  such  positions 
have  a  money  basis.  It  is  said  the  Kaiser  has  a  strong 
liking  for  President  Roosevelt  himself.  Now  it  is 
announced  that  the  Emperor  is  to  send  his  son.  Prince 
August  Wilhelm  of  Prussia,  to  take  a  course  in  Harvard, 
the  university  at  which  President  Roosevelt  was  edu- 
cated. The  Prince  will  register  this  coming  fall. 
Several  years  ago  the  brother  of  the  Kaiser,  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia,  visited  Harvard.  Since  then  a 
Germanic  museum  has  been  established  there,  and  two 
of  the  professors  have  been  made  knights  of  the  German 
order  of  the  Red  Eagle, — whatever  there  may  be  in  that. 


The  Pope  and  the  Bible. — We  have  in  one  or  two 
instances  given  place  to  the  Pope's  language  authoriz- 
ing the  publication  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  com- 
mending the  reading  of  them  to  the  people. 

"This  does  certainly,"  says  W.  H.  Morse,  M.  D.,  of 
Hartford,  in  the  Christian  Herald  "have  the  sound  of 
a  'new  departure;'  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  after  the 
complimentary  part  of  the  letter,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  announce  that  the  Society,  instead  of  doing  anything 
else,  should  hold  as  a  sufficient  field  of  labor  its  efforts 
to  publish  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts.  In  short,  he  com- 
mands the  Society  to  stop  where  it  is,  and  forbids  it 
to  publish  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament,  a  work  which 
its  leaders  have  been  contemplating  doing  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  the  faithful  must  be  content 
with  a  New  Testament  of  five  books,  and  the  remaining 
twenty-two  are  not  needed.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  Society's  edition  gluts  the  market.  Latterly, 
some  mysterious  cause  has  made  it  almost  impossible 
to  find  this  edition  in  the  bookshops  of  Italy.  It  is 
said  that  the  copies  have  been  withdrawn  and  stored 
in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  As  this  practically 
puts  the  edition  'out  of  print,'  and  as  the  Pope  inter- 
dicts the  publication  of  a  complete  New  Testament, 
the  'new  departure'  seems  akin  to  the  sturdy  rowing 
of  the  oarsman  whose  boat  was  tied  to  the  wharf,  and 
serves  to  accentuate  the  duty  of  every  Bible  lover 
toward  ignorant  members  of  the  Latin  Church,  and 
particularly  toward  the  Italians." 

A  Crime  That  Was  a  Blunder. — Since  the  recent 
death  of  PobiedonostsefT.  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Russia,  new  light  has  been  shed  on  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Russian  people.  An  examination  of  his 
papers  shows  that  the  constitution  so  ardently  desired 
l^or  so  many  years  and  so  firmly  withheld  by  the  late 
Czar  Alexander  III.  had  actually  been  granted  by  that 
Czar's  father  and  predecessor.  That  potentate,  who 
won  immortal  fame  by  liberating  all  the  Russian  serfs, 
had  carefully  thought  out  a  plan  for  giving  a  large 
share  of  the  government  to  his  people.  He  had  studied 
the  constitutions  of  England  and  other  constitutional 
countries,  and  had  decided  on  the  character  of  a  meas- 
ure adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
instrument  had  been  formally  drawn  up  and  was  wait- 
ing his  signature  when  he  was  cruelly  assassinated. 
PobiedonostsefT's  papers  show  that  he  always  had  been 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and  when  Alexander  II.  was 
dead  he  went  to  his  son,  Alexander  III.,  and  persuaded 
him  not  to  grant  the  concession.  Never  was  such  a 
blunder  committed  as  that  assassination.  If  the  mur- 
derers had  allowed  Alexander  II.  to  live,  Russia  would 
have  been  twenty-six  years  ago  in  possession  of  the 
representative  government  that  it  has  been  all  those 
years  struggling  to  gain.  The  Russian  patriots  ac- 
tually defeated  their  own  purposes  by  destroying  the 
man  who  was  preparing  to  grant  the  boon  they  sought. 

"Your  iniquities  have  turned  away  these  things, 
and  your  sins  have  withholden  good  things  from  you." 
(Jei".  v:  25.) — Christian  Herald. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  fiftieth  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  has  lately  been 
held  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.    It  has  been  attended  by 
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prominent  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  Mexico.  There  were  also  delegates  from  Hawaii, 
l-;ngland  and  other  countries.  It  is  estimated  that 
five  thousand  persons  have  been  in  attendance.  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer  of  Penna.,  the  President,  in  the  opening 
session  in  an  address  strongly  depicted  the  evils  result- 
ing from  the  glorification  of  war  in  the  public  schools. 
He  remarked:  "  How  well  posted  we  all  are  upon  every 
war  that  our  people  have  waged;  how  little  we  know 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  international  disputes 
which  have  been  settled  by  the  peaceful  method  of 
arbitration.  How  few  people  know  the  significance 
of  The  Hague  Court,  for  whose  sittings  Andrew  Carne- 
gie is  building  a  palace  to  cost  a  million  and  a  half  in 
our  currency."  He  urged  that  the  observance  of  Fifth 
Month  i8th,  the  date  of  the  convening  of  the  first 
International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague — should 
be  made  conspicuous  in  the  schools.  He  denounced 
the  proposal  that  rifle  practice  should  be  encouraged 
in  tiie  public  schools  'that  in  case  of  war  the  country 
can  put  in  the  field  at  short  notice  a  force  of  volunteers 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle.'  Among  the  resolutions 
adopted  is  the  following:  "The  National  Educational 
Association  believes  that  the  forces  of  this  world  should 
be  organized  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
not  of  war;  we  believe  that  material,  commercial  and 
social  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  whole  world  demand  that  the  energies  of  these 
governments  and  of  the  people  be  devoted  to  the 
conservative  and  the  healthful  pursuits  of  peace,  and 
that  the  people  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  providing 
at  enormous  expense  the  armaments  suggested  by  the 
competitive  desire  for  supremacy  in  war.  We  further 
believe  that  the  fear  of  war  and  the  possibility  of  war 
would  alike  decline  if  governments  were  to  rely  more 
upon  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  less  upon  the 
strength  of  their  armies  and  navies." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  lately 
decided  that  railways  must  furnish  the  same  accommo- 
dations to  all  first-class  passengers,  whether  white  or 
black.  The  case  decided  was  that  of  a  negro  woman 
against  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  Co.  In 
deciding  the  case  the  Commerce  Commission  said: 
"  I  he  principle  that  must  govern  is  that  carriers  must 
serve  equally  well  all  passengers,  whether  white  or 
negro,  paying  the  same  fare.  Failure  to  do  this  is 
discrimmation,  and  subjects  the  passenger  to  'undue 
and  unreasonable  prejudice  and  disadvantage.'  In 
this  case  it  is  manifest  from  the  facts  as  stated  that 
defendant  has  unduly  and  unjustly  discriminated  in 
some  particulars  against  negro  passengers,  and  it  will 
be  ordered,  therefore,  that  where  the  defendant  carrier 
provides  a  washbowl  and  towels  in  coaches  devoted 
to  the  use  of  white  passengers  and  a  separate  smoking 
compartment  for  such  passengers  also,  similar  accom- 
modations shall  be  provided  for  negro  passengers  pay- 
ing first-class  fare."  It  is  believed  that  this  ruling 
will  also  apply  to  emigrants  while  travelling. 

I  he  Anti-miperialist  League  has  issued  another 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  free  them- 
selves of  the  unprofitable  burden  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  They  base  this  appeal  largely  on  the  danger 
of  war  to  this  country  as  a  direct  result  of  holding  these 
(Kissessions.  I  hey  declare  that  a  pledge  of  early  and 
complete  independence  would  turn  a  gage  of  oattle 
inio  a  bond  of  peace,  insisting  that  the  islanders  are 
VM-II  able  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  the  majority 
<pf  ,^merlcans  are  tired  of  carrying  the  costly  burden. 

A  suit  has  been  begun  in  the  Court  of  Common  I'leas 
in  this  city  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  to  test 
the  constilulionalily  of  the  act  recently  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  this  Slate  to  limit  the  charges  for  pas- 
.scngcr  travel  to  two  cents  per  mile.  It  is  hoped  that 
an  ultiniaic  decision  mav  be  reached  before  Tenth 
.Month  I  si. 

Suit  has  been  brought  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
against  the  "  l  obacco  I  rust in  New  York  City,  i  his 
action  is  brought  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law, 
and  Ihc  fibjecl  of  the  (iovcrnment  is  to  dissipate  the 
combination  of  companies  ff)rming  the  trust,  antl  thus 
prevent  a  monopf>lv  of  every  branch  of  the  tobacco 
business.  I  ho  .American  I  obacco  Conipanv  and  sixty- 
four  allied  concerns,  as  well  as  twenty-nine  individuals, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  companies.'  are  named  as  de- 
fendants. Of  the  filial  annual  priKluciioii  of  domestic 
tobacco,  cslinialrii  ai  eiglii  huiulred  milium  pounds, 
.scyenlv-live  per  cent,  is  purchased  bv  the  trust  at 
prices  which  the  (iovernmeni  alleges  to  be  unl.iwfullv 
influenced  bv  the  combination. 

The  Pirilmaster  General  has  promulgated  an  order, 
effective  Kighlh  Month  1st.  1907.  providing  that  the 
face  side  of  a  postal  card  may  be  divided  by  a  vertical 
line,  une-thirJ  of  the  distance  from  the  left  end  of 


the  card,  the  space  to  the  left  of  the  line  to  be  used  for 
a  message.  Postal  cards  of  a  new  design  conforming 
to  the  conditions  of  the  amended  regulations  will  be 
issued. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  promulgated 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  and 
sulphur  fumes  as  preservatives  of  fruits  and  other 
foods.  The  orders  permit  the  use  of  common  salt, 
sugar,  wood  smoke,  potable  distilled  liquors  and  con- 
diments, and,  pending  further  investigation,  the  use  of 
saltpetre. 

It  is  stated  that  in  this  city  auto  omnibuses  will 
be  run  continuously  from  the  Diamond  Street  entrance 
to  the  Park  eastward  on  Diamond  to  Broad  and  to 
Spruce,  beginning  on  the  15th  instant.  The  fare  will 
be  five  cents  between  the  two  points  and  each  passenger 
will  have  a  seat. 

W.  M.  Brumby,  State  Health  Officer  of  Texas,  has 
issued  an  official  statement  in  which  he  said:  "Texas 
will  debar  all  consumptives  in  the  advanced  stages 
from  entering  her  confines.  I  am  very  desirous  that 
the  public  should  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
conditions  in  Texas,  which  make  such  a  step  impera- 
tive. In  the  first  place  such  a  large  tide  of  indigent 
consumptives  have  been  pouring  into  the  State  that 
the  people  of  certain  sections  are  seriously  burdened 
with  such  patients.  But  there  is  another  and  far  more 
important  aspect  to  the  question,  and  that  is  our 
inability  to  control  the  spread  of  the  disease." 

F'oREiGN. — The  International  Convention  at  The 
Hague  has  received  various  propositions  looking  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  some  of  the  barbarities  cf 
war,  and  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  court  of 
arbitration.  The  changes  proposed  are  so  numerous 
and  the  interests  involved  so  great  that  it  is  expected 
an  agreement  cannot  be  reached  in  regard  to  some  of 
them  within  a  considerable  time. 

It  is  stated  that  it  has  been  found  practically  im- 
possible to  convict  the  Irish  peasants  who  have  been 
driving  the  cattle  from  the  grazing  land.  Those  ar- 
rested were  dismissed  by  local  magistrates  and  when 
the  cases  were  carried  by  the  Attorney-General  to 
the  Assizes  the  juries  in  all  cases  disagreed.  The  lands 
made  useless  for  grazing  are  being  sold  to  the  Land 
Commissioners  for  division  among  the  people. 

The  dissatisfaction  in  France  among  the  wine  growers 
has  been  reported  as  again  serious  and  the  mayors  and 
other  municipal  officers  of  some  neighborhoods  have 
again  threatened  to  resign. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Stephen  W.  Post  and  for  Martha  W.  Post,  N.  Y.; 
Wm.  W.  Hazard,  Ag't,  N.  Y.,  $22  for  himself,  1.  P. 
Hazard,  Hazard  Library,  Persis  E.  Ilallock,  Samuel 

G.  Cook,  Elisha  Cook,  Elizabeth  Gardner,  Jesse  M. 
Otis,  Lydia  C.  Hoag,  Franklin  J.  Hoag.  Arthur  Parsons 
and  Lydia  H.  Morgan;  Mary  Branson,  M.  D.,  Phila. 
and  for  Isabella  Mcllwain;  Henry  Hall,  Pa.;  Hugh 
Foulke,  Phila.,  $12  for  himself,  Susan  Y.  Foulke,  |ane 
S.  Forman.  Amos  Satlcrthwaite,  Morion  C.  Coggeshall 
and  Benedict  |.  Carpenter;  Charles  Perry,  R.  1.,  $12 
for  himself,  Abbv  \V.  Gardner,  Lucy  W.  Foster,  Eliza- 
beth P.  Foster,' Lydia  F.  Nichols  and  Phebe  W.  P. 
BufTum;  Elcy  M.  Chace,  R.  I.;  Margaret  Kite,  O.;  D. 
D.  Maris,  Del.;  Wm.  Berry,  G't'n;  W.  H.  Gibbons, 
Pa.;  Thos.  C.  Hogue,  Pa.;  Harry  Alger,  R.  I.,  I4  for 
i:iizabeth  B.  Alger  and  Mary  G.  Pike;  Samuel  T. 
Ilaight,  Ag't,  (Canada,  $10  for  George  Cllark.  (Catharine 
Hall,  llenrv  S.  Moore,  Anna  H.  Moore  and  Wm.  II. 
TrelTry;  jaiie  P.  Corse,  Phila.;  |acob  R.  i-lfretli.  Pa.; 
William  Scatlergood.  Ag't,  Pa..  $io{)  for  Wm.  L.  Bailey. 
Charity  Baldwin,  Phebe  A.  Baiting.  Nathan  Cope, 
Morris  Cope,  Jane  M.  Cope,  David  Cope,  Lydia  H. 
Darlington.  James  Davis  for  Caleb  W.  Davis,  Mary 
F..  I  Idridge,  Thos.  C.  iJdridge,  l.vdia  ijiibree,  .Aaron 
S.  I  dkin.  Richard  W.  Ilutton.  Sarah  1 .  llou.se  and  for 
Lena  II.  Sharpless.  E.  Malin  lloones.  Ralston  R. 
Ilooncs.  A.  L.  F^ntriken,  Geo.  O.  llibberd,  [ane  B. 
Jacobs,  Marv  .Scoii  Kav.  David  |.  Scott.  Geo.  B. 
Mellor.  Ihos.  S.  Mellor.  Edward  S.iverv.  Deborah  C. 
Smedlcy.  Roland  Smedley.  ITi/abelh  W'.  Moore. 

H.  Taylor.  Fli/abelh  B.  Tavlor.  Deborah  [.  Windlc. 
Mary  K.  Webb.  Anna  Webb;  I'aschall  Worth.  Philena 
S.  Yarnall:  Jane  S.  Warner.  $10  fur  herself.  I  lecia  J. 
Warner.  Jos.  \  .  .Me\ers.  .Mariha  Price  and  Demcy  L. 
Copcland;  Mercy  A.  Roberts.  |(i  for  herself,  l-li/abelh 

I.  .  Roberts  and  Charles  C.  Roberts;  Susanna  F.  Sharp- 
less.  I-S  for  herself.  Thomas  Sharpless,  Isaac  Sharpless 
and  Wm.  T.  Sharpless.  M.  D  ;  Thos.  F.  Scatlergood, 
|io  for  himself,  1.  Waller; Scat lergocnT  Herbert  A. 
Scatlergood.  Mary  E.  Forsythe^and  Debbie  C.  Spack- 


man;  Anna  Morris,  Phila.;  Mary  W.  Allen,  Me.;  Joseph 
C.  Exton  for  Amy  S.  L.  Exton,  N.  J.;  Hannah  H.  Ivins 
and  for  Dr.  Howard  Ivins,  N.  J.;  J.  Elwood  Hancock 
and  for  Robert  Taylor,  N.  J.;  A.  M.  Warington  and  for 
T.  F.  Warrington,  Pa.;  J.  Hervey  Dewees,  Pa.;  Hannah 
P.  Smedley,  Pa.;  Wm.  C.  Lowry,  Phila.;" Fi^ank  W. 
Wood,  N.  J.;  Susanna  Kite,  Phila.;  Jesse  Negus,  Ag't, 
la.,  $16  for  Elisha  J.  Bye,  Jacob  Cook,  Richard  Mott, 
John  Mather,  Mary  Mattison,  Lars  C.  Hansen,  Lewis 
Hansen  and  Thomas  Fawcett;  David  J.  Brown,  G't'n; 
Samuel  L.  Fox,  Phila.;  Anna  W.  Bailey,  Pa.;  Sarah  A. 
Holmes,  N.  J.;  Edward  Lippincott,  Pa.;  Leah  J. 
Paxson,  la.;  E.G.  Shoemaker,  Calif.;  T.  Wistar  Brown, 
Pa.;  Samuel  W.  Jones,  Pa  ;  Mary  P.  Nicholson,  Pa.; 
Ann  Gibbons,  la.;  Ellen  C.  Tomlinson,  Phila.;  Martha 
E.  Stokes,  N.  J.  and  for  Gideon  B.  Coutant,  O.;  George 
B.  Borton.  N.  J.;  Rebecca  A.  Cox.,  N.  J.;  Joseph 
Evans,  N.J. ;  David  Roberts,  N.  J.;  Josiah  A.  Roberts, 
Pa.;  Jonathan  Chace,  R.  I.;  P.  Eflis  DeCou,  N.  J.; 
Jacob  V.  Edge,  Pa.;  Elhanan  Zook  and  for  R.  M.  Zook, 
Pa.;  Jane  E.  Mason,  G't'n;  F.  E.  Jones,  G't'n  for 
Margaret  H.  Jones;  P.  L.  Webster,  Pa.,  $6  for  himself, 
I.  Herbert  Webster  and  Joel  A.  Blair;  Samuel  L. 
Smedley,  Pa. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 

A  YOUNG  woman  Friend  wants  a  position  during  the 
Eighth  Month. 

Address  "  P,"  Office  of  The  Friend. 

Young  woman  Friend  wants  to  do  light  housework 
in  F^riends'  family  in  or  near  Philadelphia  this  coming 
winter. 

Address  "  L,"  Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. — A  young  woman  Friend  as  attendant 
and  helper  in  a  Friend's  family  in  Philadelphia. 
Reply  at  once  to  "  W"  care  Office  of  The  Friend. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  street,  Phila. 
During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Library 
will  be  open  only  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  a.  m. 
to  I  p.  M. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — ^The  School  year 
1907-8  opens  on  Ninth  Month  10,  1907.  As  rooms 
are  granted  before  the  end  of  the  current  spring  term, 
application  for  the  admission  of  new  pupils  should  be 
made  at  once  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Penna. 


Died. — At  their  residence  in  Whittier,  Iowa,  on  X\)e. 
twenty-first  of  Third  Month,  1907,  Hannah  V.  Hoyle, 
wife  of  Thomas  Hoyle,  aged  nearly  ninety-one  years; 
and  on  Third  Month  22nd,  Thomas  Hoyle,  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  They  lived  a  long 
wedded  life  in  mutual  affection,  and  when  the  aged 
husband  realized  that  his  beloved  companion  had 
passed  away,  he  prayed  earnestly  that  he  also  might 
be  taken,  and  his  petition  was  mercifully  granted,  for 
in  about  fourteen  hours  he  too  was  called,  we  trust, 
to  that  quiet  habitation  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
They  were  both  interred  in  one  grave  in  Friends'  burial 
ground  at  Whittier. 

 ,  at  her  home  near  Whittier,  Fifth  Month  3rd, 

1907,  Deborah  T.  Hoyle,  wife  of  J.  Lindley  Hoyle 
and  daughter-in-law  of  the  above  aged  couple,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  consistent 
member  of  Springville  Monthly  Meeting,  Iowa,  and  a 
loving  wife  and  mother.  In  her  last  illness  although 
at  times  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  talk,  owing  to 
weakness,  her  mind  seemed  clothed  with  love,  and  she 
often  spoke  with  thankfulness  of  the  tender  care 
bestowed  upon  her.  A  day  or  two  previous  to  her 
death  she  was  enabled  to  speak  clearly  to  her  family 
and  others  around  her,  giving  suitable  counsel  to  some 
and  to  all  an  affectionate  farewell,  saying  she  loved 
everybody,  that  her  Heavenly  F'ather  had  prepared 
a  mansion  for  her.  and  "the  gates  were  ajar."  She 
died  as  one  falling  into  a  sweet  sleep,  and  we  reverently 
believe  through  I  he  mercy  of  her  dear  Redeemer  her 
purified  spirit  has  passetl  to  the  realms  of  everlasting 
peace. 

 ,  at  her  home  near  Marshallton,  Pa.,  Second 

Month  i()th.  1907,  l-.MMA  fL  Embree,  wife  of  Alfred 
Embree,  in  the  forty-sixth  jear  of  her  age,  A  member 
of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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It  was  obvious  that  on  the  first  page  of 
Vol.  LXXXI  we  should  have  stated  that 
The  Friend  had  reached  the  age  of  eighty 
years,  instead  of  its  "eightieth  year."  An 
account  of  the  founding  of  this  periodical 
and  of  the  worthies,  all  now  passed  away, 
who  were  instrumental  in  it,  prepared  by 
some  one  who  has  the  facts,  would  be  grate- 
fully received. 

Our  nothingness  in  its  right  place  be- 
comes a  member  of  all  fulness,  as  a  cipher. 
which  of  itself  is  nothing,  becomes  an  essen- 
tial figure  to  the  meaning  of  i  ,000,000,  and 
a  ten-fold  greater  part  the  closer  it  follows 
the  leading  One. 

"We  are  nothing.  Christ  is  all,"  and 
"our  sufficiency  is  of  Him."  If  we  could 
see  the  glory  of  the  fellowship  of  following 
Him,  who  would  not  be  one  of  Christ's 
ciphers? 

Let  no  one  be  discouraged  in  a  sense  of 
his  nothingness.  Following  Christ  he  is 
not  an  empty  zero,  but  a  link  in  the  power 
of  an  endless  Life. 

Let  Our  Darkness  Take  in  the  Bright- 
ness.— "Every  good  gift  cometh  from  the 
Father  of  hghts,"  and  there  is  one  light,  that 
of  cheerfulness,  or  comfort,  or  contentment, 
or  joy  of  the  Lord  for  a  strength  to  us,  often 
descending  to  overcome  the  discourage- 
ments of  the  Adversary,  who  is  the  father 
of  gloom  to  make  us  glum.  There  is,  let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  also  a  sorrow  after  a  godly 
sort,  working  repentance  unto  salvation, 
which  may  be  discerned  by  some  sense  of 
the  love  of  Him  who  chasteneth.  But  the 
gloom  of  the  lower  kingdom  is  found  not 
inconsistent  with  hatred,  and  a  complaining 
spirit,  or  secret  resentments,  or  a  death- 
working  sorrow  of  this  world.  This  dark- 
ness is  loth  to  let  itself  be  dislodged  from 
our  hearts  and  dispelled  by  the  light  from 


above, — the  light  which  "shineth  in  dark- 
ness and  the  darkness  did  not  lay  hold  on 
it"  nor  receive  it. 

But  every  light  which  is  from  above  is 
meant  for  us  to  seize  hold  upon  with  alacrity, 
and  allow  to  dispel  our  idolized  darkness, 
that  it  may  have  free  course  to  drive  out 
melancholy  moods  or  malign  spirits,  which 
would  hold  us  in  despair  and  blindness  to 
Him  through  whose  grace  and  free  gift  we 
are  "saved  by  hope."  That  is  a  lovely 
faith  which  we  may  share  with  Jesus  in 
saying,  "Every  thing  that  the  Father  giveth 
me  shall  come  to  me,"  and  when  it  is  light 
or  brightness  that  He  gives,  it  is  cruel  to 
reject  it;  it  is  even  a  condemnation  to  men 
that  light  is  come  to  them  and  they  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil.  But  the  brightness  of 
Christ's  coming  even  in  little  things  to  show 
their  sin,  or  in  little  things  to  cheer  us  up, 
is  worth  our  entertaining,  and  "with  open 
face  reflecting  as  in  a  mirror  "  to  others. 

"  The  Gladness  of  Thy  House. 
We  have  been  hearing  in  a  Quarterly 
Meeting  with  interest  a  sermon  on  the  topic: 
"I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  'Let 
us  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord,' " — setting 
forth  its  outward  side,  "the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  as  the  church  or  religious  Society 
and  its  belongings;  and  its  inward  side, 
"I  was  glad;"  and  giving  pre-eminence  to 
the  inward  interest,  or  spiritual  life,  as  that 
without  which  the  outward  establishment 
with  all  its  efforts  for  entertainment  or 
gathering  permanent  numbers,  is  powerless. 
Inward  worship  is  its  own  best  attractive- 
ness. 

It  did  not  seem  laid  on  any  one  at  the 
time  to  make  it  clear  (unless  our  attention 
was  at  fault)  what  shall  produce  this  glad- 
ness, or  inward  drawing  to  assemble  our- 
selves together.  But  as  we  reach  this 
paragraph,  such  is  the  question  that  now 
comes  up.  And  we  believe  that  the  nucleus 
or  central  Life  around  which  the  church  of 
Christ  in  every  land  is  drawn  to  gather 
itself,  is  Christ  crucified, — who  said,  "I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."  This  means  that  where  Christ  be- 
comes the  treasure  of  the  sinner  whom  He 
has  drawn  to  repentance,  there  will  his  heart 
be;  this  means  that  it  is  Love  that  draws; 
this  means  that  in  the  drawings  of  the  same 
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Spirit  to  one  Head  over  all,  we  are  members 
one  of  another, — disposed  to  say,  "Come 
brother.  Come  sister,  let  us  go  up  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  There  will  He  teach  us 
of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths." 
It  means  an  inspired  yearning  after  the 
environment  of  his  presence,  a  spiritual 
dwelling  day  by  day,  "that  I  may  dwell  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  inquire  in  his  temple."  We  would  not 
attempt  to  exhaust  the  inexhaustible.  It 
rs  better  left  suggestive. 

Neither  did  there  appear  room  to  bring 
to  view  the  use  to  be  made  of  going  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  so  far  as  that  means 
a  meeting  for  worship, — namely:  "There 
He  will  teach  us  of  his  ways."  Are  we  glad 
to  go  up  together  where  we  may  meet  with 
his  immediate  teaching, — needing  "not  that 
any  man  should  teach  us,  but  as  the  anoint- 
ing teacheth?"  The  undermining  of  Quak- 
erism is  sadly  explainable  (whether  numbers 
lapse  or  not)  in  this  seeking  out  men  to 
teach  meetings,  in  substitution  for  the 
witness  of  Christ's  Spirit  being  waited  on 
to  teach  us  of  his  ways  that  we  may  walk 
in  his  paths. 

To  the  multiplying  graduate*  the  multi- 
plying outwardness  is  saying  as  of  qld: 
"Speak  thou  unto  us, — let  not  God  speak, 
lest  we  die."  But  dying  is  just  what  it 
needs.  As  was  in  substance  confessed  by 
one  or  two  members  in  that  quarter  after 
the  meeting:  "The  exercise  of  our  own 
gifts  becomes  dormant,  while  the  more  we 
lean  on  a  pastor  the  leaner  we  become  our- 
selves." 

Life's  best  school  is  living  with  people. 
It  is  there  we  learn  our  best  lessons.  Some 
one  says,  "It  is  better  to  live  with  others 
even  at  the  cost  of  considerable  jarring  and 
friction  than  to  live  in  undisturbed  quiet 
alone."  It  is  not  ideally  the  easy  way. 
It  means  ofttimes  hurts,  wrongs,  injustices, 
many  a  wounding,  many  a  heartache,  many 
a  pang.  It  requires  self-forgetfulness,  self- 
restraint,  the  giving  up  of  one's  rights  many 
times,  the  overlooking  of  unkindnesses  and 
thoughtlessnesses,  the  quiet  enduring  of 
things  that  it  would  seem  no  one  should 
be  required  to  endure  from  another.  But 
it  is  best. — Forward. 

*We  refer  to  the  increasing  number  attending  theo- 
logical schools  of  different  denominations  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  pastorate  of  meetings  called  , 
those  of  Friends. 
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Seventh  Mo.  27,  1907. 


Letters  from  Thos.  Scattergood. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

Steamship  Prince  Abbas. 
Off  Jaffa,  Fourth  Month  8th,  1907. 

My  beloved  Son : 

We  spent  some  days  with  our  kind  friends, 
Theo.  and  Fareda  Waldmeier  at  Asfuriyeh, 
and  yesterday  morning  drove  to  this  steamer 
at  Beirut;  we  had  two  carriages  to  accom- 
modate ourselves  and  our  friends,  D.  OHver 
and  Fareda  Waldmeier  and  our  luggage. 
On  the  way  one  of  the  horses  which  had 
been  overworked  by  his  driver,  fell  down 
and  died  in  the  road.  As  time  was  precious, 
the  luggage  and  people  were  transferred  to 
another  carriage  at  once  and  that  broke 
down  before  it  reached  the  harbor  and  the 
people  in  it  had  to  walk  a  short  distance 
and  have  the  luggage  carried.  However, 
we  got  there  in  time  and  the  steamer  started 
punctually  at  ten  and  neither  of  us  has  been 
seasick  thus  far.  We  steamed  nearly  south 
from  Beirut  to  Haifa  where  we  stopped 
five  hours,  and  then  came  slowly  on  to 
Jaffa  during  the  night.  We  are  lying  off 
this  port  taking  on  cargo  and  passengers 
and  expect  to  leave  about  four  this  p.  m. 
We  had  on  board  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pilgrims,  mostly  from  Russia  and  Cy- 
prus, bound  for  Jerusalem.  They  slept  on 
deck  without  any  roof,  but  with  plenty  of 
bed  covering  and  went  ashore  early  this 
morning  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  and 
probably  other  "holy"  places  in  this  coun- 
try. They  think  it  highly  meritorious  to 
visit  Jerusalem,  as  the  Moslems  do  to  visit 
Mecca,  and  consider  it  improves  their 
chances  of  getting  to  heaven.  Poor,  ignor- 
ant people!  We  know  that  our  Heavenly 
Father  looks  upon  our  hearts,  and  how  the 
love  He  has  for  us  produces  good  lives  and 
love  for  Him,  which  He  will  accept  when 
the  time  comes  for  us  to  go  to  heaven. 
However,  we  do  not  judge  these  people  who 
have  had  such  entirely  different  education 
from  that  we  are  blessed  with;  no  doubt  the 
dear  Lord  will  accept  their  love  and  devo- 
tion as  being  sincere  and  will  reward  them 
accordingly  

We  are  glad  to  have  missed  the  cold 
weather.  We  see  the  snow  on  the  tops  of 
the  distant  mountains,  but  here  the  climate 
is  warmer,  and  oranges,  palm  trees,  lemons, 
figs,  olives  and  other  hot  climate  products 

frow  in  plenty.  The  houses  are  chilly 
ecause  they  are  built  of  stone  and  there 
arc  few  stoves  or  other  means  of  warming 
them,  as  the  people  depend  on  sunshine, 
and  put  on  overcoats,  etc..  in  the  cool 
evenings.  We  have  not  suffered  from 
fleas  as  we  thought  we  might,  which  has 
been  a  great  relief.  Wc  think  it  is  on  ac- 
count of  the  cool  weather  wc  have  had. 
We  have  been  a  good  deal  inconvenienced 
by  our  fear  of  the  drinking  water  in  nearly 
all  the  places  wc  have  been.  We  have 
bought  Vichy  and  other  bottled  waters, 
which  arc  pure  and  wholesome.  Here 
where  oranges  arc  plenty,  wc  can  and  do  get 
along  without  a  great  deal  of  water,  but  we 

cannot  do  without  some  

Now,  my  dear  boy,  thee  will  have  passed 
thy  ninth  complete  year  before  this  reaches 
thee,  and  entered  upon  thy  tenth.  How 
old  it  seems  for  our  little  boy — and  how  soon 


he  will  be  grown  up  into  a  larger  boy  and 
very  soon  as  time  flies  into  a  man!  Our 
prayers  and  our  dear  love  are  going  forth 
for  thee  and  you  all. 

Thy  loving  father, 

Thomas  Scattergood. 

For  "  Thb  Friend." 

A  Letter  of  1880  from  La  Tour  in  the  Vaudois 
Valleys. 

Reading  the  recent  letter  in  The  Friend 
from  George  M.  Warner,  written  from  the 
locality  of  Lake  Como  and  the  Lake  of 
Lugano,  I  am  reminded  of  a  letter  received 
by  me  twenty-seven  years  ago  from  northern 
Italy,  the  writer  (B.  Tron)  being  an  in- 
structor in  the  Waldensian  college  at  La 
Tour,  Vaudois  Valleys,  Piedmont.  \Vhen 
G.  M.  Warner  says:  "Doubtless  the  people 
of  northern  Italy  are  on  a  higher  level  than 
those  of  the  south,"  he  incidentally  testifies 
to  the  good  leavening  influence  of  the 
Waldenses,  who  are  not  of  the  kind  who 
whip  out  a  stiletto  at  a  word,  their  prin- 
ciples in  a  general  way  forbidding  the 
shedding  of  blood  by  engagement  in  carnal 
warfare  or  the  administering  of  capital 
punishment.  Now,  the  immigrants  from 
Calabria  and  Sicily  who  largely  comprise 
those  who  come  to  this  country,  are  much 
under  priestly  influence,  having  heard  little 
of  the  looking  to  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  The  missions  of  the  Waldenses, 
however,  are  spreading  increasingly  over 
the  country  for  its  good.  (At  Como,  afore- 
said, they  have  a  church,  at  Lugano  a 
"station.")  In  the  letter  referred  to,  Prof. 
Tron,  after  acknowledging  the  receipt  and 
appropriate  bestowal  of  two  copies  of  a 
history  of  the  United  States  written  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  difficulties,  recurs  to  the  wel- 
come visit  of  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite  and 
wife,  and  of  their  daughter,  Anna  B.  Thomas, 
adding  (as  translated  from  the  French) : 

"Their  visit  to  the  Vaudois  Valleys  was 
very  agreeable  to  us,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  recall  the  remembrance  of  it.  A 
long  while  we  have  had  the  happiness  of 
being  acquainted  with  your  Society  of 
Friends.  It  was  William  Allen,  who,  at 
the  Congress  of  Verona,  interested  so  strong- 
ly the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander,  on 
behalf  of  trie  Vaudois.  Ten  years  later  we 
had  the  visit  of  Stephen  Grellet.  In  1852, 
1  had  myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
venerable  William  Forster,  who  had  been 
introduced  to  me  by  my  professor,  L.  Gaus- 
sen,  of  Geneva,  it  was  he  who  first  had 
the  thought  to  found  in  the  midst  of  our 
valleys,  an  orphanage.  .Soon  he  quitted 
us  to  go  to  die  in  America,  but  his  thought 
died  not;  on  the  contrary,  his  brother 
Josiah  whom  he  had  made  well  acquainted 
with  his  affairs,  uniting  with  Dr.  Gillyet 
and  —  Bracebridge,  pursued  the  idea  of 
an  orphanage,  and  commenced  from  the 
following  year  (1853)  with  three  young 
orphans.  "In  1855  and  1856,  a  house,  en- 
tirely new,  received  in  it  a  dozen,  and 
to-day  the  number  of  orphans  so  received 
has  increased  to  fifty.  A  directress,  as 
intelligent  as  she  is  pious,  attends  to  all 
these  young  girls,  to  whom  we  often  recall 


also  Robert  and  Christine  Alsop,  who 
seemed  not  able  to  come  upon  the  continent 
without  making  a  visit  to  the  Vaudois,  so 
great  was  their  affection  for  us.  These 
were  those  who  introduced  to  us  the  Braith- 
waite family. 

"You  have  the  goodness  to  express  the 
desire  that  the  Vaudois  may  come  to  exer- 
cise a  good  influence  upon  their  fellow- 
citizens  of  Italy.  It  is  even  for  that  we 
work  with  all  our  strength.  Only,  the  soil 
is  of  an  extreme  hardness,  and  whilst  in 
bringing  to  the  Italians  the  pure  Gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whilst  in  announcing 
to  them  the  pardon  of  their  sins  by  faith 
in  His  blood,  we  feel  very  well  that  our 
efforts  are  always  useless  when  we  have  not 
the  all-powerful  aid  of  the  Holy  and  Good 
Spirit  of  God.  It  is  He  who  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  'taking  that  which  is  from  the  Lord,' 
to  communicate  it,  and  it  is  from  Him  that 
we  await  all  good  success." 

JosiAH  W.  Leeds. 

"A  Humble  Confession. — Several  years 
ago,  in  a  Western  town,  a  young  lawyer,  a 
member  of  a  large  church,  got  drunk.  The 
brethren  said  he  must  confess.  He  de- 
murred. He  knew  the  members  to  be  good 
people,  but  that  they  had  their  little  faults, 
such  as  driving  sharp  bargains,  screwing  the 
laborer  down  to  low  wages,  loaning  at  illegal 
rates,  misrepresenting  articles  they  had  for 
sale,  etc.  But  they  were  good  people,  and 
pressed  the  lawyer  to  come  before  the  church 
meeting  and  own  up  his  sin  of  taking  a  glass 
too  much,  for  they  were  temperance  people 
and  abhorred  intemperance. 

The  sinner  finally  went  to  the  confession, 
and  found  a  large  gathering  of  brethren 
and  sisters,  whose  bowed  heads  rose  and 
whose  eyes  glistened  with  pure  delight  as 
the  lawyer  began  his  confession. 

"I  confess,"  he  said,  "that  I  never  took 
ten  per  cent,  for  money."  On  that  con- 
fession, down  went  a  brother's  head  with 
a  groan.  "  I  never  turned  a  poor  man 
from  my  door  who  needed  food  and  shelter." 
Down  went  another  head.  "I  confess  1 
never  sold  a  skim  milk  cheese  for  a  new 
one" — whereupon  a  sister  shrieked  for 
mercy.  "But,"  concluded  the  sinner,  "I 
have  been  drunk,  and  am  very  sorry  for  it." 
Whereupon  the  meeting  very  peaceably 
adjourned. — Kentucky  Sentinel. 

An  honest  Friend  of  Philadelphia,  who 
has  now  passed  from  this  stage  of  existence, 
dreamed  a  few  years  since,  that  his  wife, 
who  had  died  not  long  before,  was  walking 
with  him  arm  in  arm  on  the  road  to  heaven. 
They  at  length  arrived  at  the  gate,  where 
they  found  the  porter  waiting,  who  queried 
with  them  who  they  were?  The  Friend 
replied,  "This  is  my  dear  wife,  who  is  a 
lover  and  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  The 
porter  replied,  "And  dost  thou  think  that 
IS  sufficient  to  gain  an  entrance  here?" 
The  Friend  answered,  "  But  she  is  washed, 
but  she  is  sanctified,  but  she  is  justified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God."  The  porter  looked 
kindly  upon  them,  and  said,  "Then  you 
may  enter  within  the  gate,  and  a  joyful 
tirne  you  will  have."  A,  F. 
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THE  END  OP  THE  WAY. 

My  life  is  a  wearisome  journey; 

I'm  sick  with  the  dust  and  the  heat; 
The  rays  of  the  sun  beat  upon  me; 

The  briars  are  wounding  my  feet; 
But  the  city  to  which  I  am  journeying 

Will  more  than  my  trials  repay; 
All  the  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way. 

There  are  so  many  hills  to  climb  upward, 

I  often  am  longing  for  rest; 
But  He  who  appoints  me  my  pathway 

Knows  just  what  is  needful  and  best; 
I  know  in  His  [Book]  He  has  promised 

That  my  strength  shall  be  as  my  day; 
And  the  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way. 

When  the  last  feeble  step  has  been  taken, 

And  the  gates  of  the  city  appear. 
And  the  beautiful  songs  of  the  angels 

Float  on  my  listening  ear; 
When  all  that  now  seems  so  mysterious 

Will  be  plain  and  clear  as  the  day; 
Yes,  the  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way. 

Though  now  I  am  footsore  and  weary  , 

I  shall  rest  when  I'm  safely  at  home; 
I  know  I'll  receive  a  glad  welcome. 

For  the  Saviour  Himself  has  said,  "come." 
So  when  1  am  weary  in  body 

And  sinking  in  spirit  I  say; 
All  the  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  way. 

Cooling  fountains  are  there  for  the  thirsty; 

There  are  cordials  for  those  who  are  faint: 
There  are  robes  that  are  whiter  and  purer 

Than  any  that  fancy  can  paint; 
Then  I'll  try  to  press  hopefully  onward. 

Thinking  often  through  each  weary  day, 
The  toils  of  the  road  will  seem  nothing 

When  1  get  to  the  end  of  the  way. — Selected. 


Christ's  Trial  and  the  Law. 

In  his  paper  on  "The  Legal  Aspects  of 
the  Trial  of  Christ"  Edward  J.  Fox,  of 
Easton,  said: 

"The  jurisprudence  of  ancient  Rome  is 
considered  by  all  students  of  law  as  of 
the  greatest  value,  affording  a  foundation 
for  much  of  our  modern  jurisprudence. 
Jurists  of  every  nation  regard  with  great 
reverence  this  code  of  laws.  No  less  re- 
markable and  interesting,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  was  the  God-given  code  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Commonwealth,  and  where, 
therefore,  these  two  systems  united  in  the 
trial  of  a  teacher  who  declared  that  He 
was  the  Son  of  God,  innocent  of  any  crime, 
and  where,  under  both  systems,  his  condem- 
nation was  accomplished  and  his  blood  was 
unjustly  shed,  the  interest  transcends  that 
of  any  other  trial. 

"The  trial  of  Jesus  Christ  was  conducted 
before  two  distinct  tribunals,  and  although 
in  each  there  was  a  series  of  hearings,  the 
trial  may  be  appropriately  divided  into 
what  we  may  designate  as  the  Hebrew 
trial  and  the  Roman  trial. 

"Jews  had  three  tribunals:  One  composed 
of  three  judges,  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
minor  offences  and  actions  for  debt;  the 
second,  composed  of  twenty-three  judges, 
in  which  the  jurisdiction  was  enlarged, 
but  it  had  not  the  right  to  condemn  to 
death,  and  the  third,  called  the  Sanhedrim, 
which  was  composed  of  seventy-one  judges 
and  had  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases. 

"One  of  the  Jewish  writers  has  summar- 
ized from  the  Mishna  the  four  great  prin- 
ciples   of   criminal   jurisprudence:  First, 


strictness  in  the  accusation;  second,  pub- 
licity in  discussion;  third,  full  freedom 
granted  to  the  accused,  and,  fourth,  assur- 
ance against  all  danger  of  errors  of  testi- 
mony. 

"There  had  been  no  charge  formulated 
against  Jesus  and  there  was  no  valid  legal 
authority  for  his  arrest.  The  very  fact 
that  he  was  arrested  after  nightfall  was 
a  part  of  the  plan  to  prevent  the  observance 
of  due  legal  forms. 

"A  first  step  in  this  trial  was  the  exami- 
nation of  J  esus  in  the  presence  of  Annas. 
Although  Annas  had  been  a  high  priest, 
he  had  no  official  position  at  that  time, 
except  as  a  member  of  the  general  court 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  There  was  no  provision 
in  the  law  under  which  it  was  proper  to 
conduct  this  private  examination,  and  Jesus, 
recognizing  the  irregularity  of  this  proceed- 
ing, when  He  was  questioned  by  Annas,  said: 

"'I  spake  openly  to  the  world;  I  ever 
taught  in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  temple, 
whither  the  Jews  always  resort,  and  in 
secret  have  I  said  nothing.' 

"Then  one  of  the  followers  or  retainers 
of  the  high  priest  struck  Him,  sa  ing: 
'Answereth  thou  the  high  priest  so?'  to 
which  He  replied:  Tf  I  have  spoken  evil 
bear  witness  of  the  evil;  but  if  well,  why 
smitest  thou  Me?' 

"This  was  undoubtedly  his  protest  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  to  the  accused, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  Hebrew 
law. 

"After  his  examination  by  Annas  He 
was  sent  to  Caiaphas,  and  while  there  is 
some  confusion  in  the  four  narratives  as 
to  the  order  of  events,  it  seems  that  still 
during  the  night  Caiaphas,  with  some  of 
the  members  constituting  the  Sanhedrim, 
continued  the  examination  and  trial  of 
Jesus,  and  this  was  followed,  either  that 
same  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning 
at  the  latest,  by  the  formal  trial  and  con- 
demnation in  the  great  court  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim. The  provisions  of  the  law,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Mishna,  are  as  follows: 

"Money  trials  are  commenced  only  in  the 
daytime,  but  may  be  concluded  after  night- 
fall; capital  trials  are  commenced  only  in  the 
daytime  and  must  also  be  concluded  during 
the  day.  The  former  may  be  concluded  by 
acquittal  or  condemnation  on  the  day  on 
which  they  have  begun.  The  latter  may 
be  concluded  on  that  day  if  there  is  a  sen- 
tence of  acquittal,  but  it  must  be  postponed 
to  a  second  day  if  there  is  to  be  a  condem- 
nation, and  for  this  reason  capital  trials  are 
not  held  on  the  day  before  a  Sabbath  or 
a  feast  day." 

TRIAL  HELD  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

"The  purpose  of  this  requirement  of  the 
law  was  obvious.  Where  so  serious  a 
step  as  the  execution  of  the  criminal  was 
contemplated,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
utmost  caution  and  deliberation  should  be 
taken,  and  that  the  judges  should  care- 
fully consider  the  testimony  that  was 
offered,  and  not  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
but  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  and 
after  sufficient  reflection  they  should  decide 
whether  the  accused  should  be  condemned. 

"This  provision  of  the  law  was  entirely 


disregarded.  The  trial  began  near  mid- 
night. The  substantial  part  of  the  trial, 
if  not  all  of  it,  was  conducted  during  the 
night;  the  judgment  of  the  court,  condemn- 
ing the  accused,  was  pronounced  on  the 
same  day  on  which  the  trial  began,  and 
the  trial  itself  was  held  on  the  day  before 
the  Sabbath.  No  indictment  had  been 
made  and  no  formal  accusation  was  ever 
prepared. 

"It  is  singular  that  as  they  ultimately 
condemned  Jesus  for  the  crime  of  blas- 
phemy, it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
secure  testimony  which  would  have  con- 
formed in  a  slight  degree  to  the  legal  re- 
quirements of  their  situation. 

"After  repeated  failure,  the  Jewish  court 
did  finally  succeed  in  getting  two  wit- 
nesses, who  testified  that  they  had  heard 
Him  say: 

"'  I  will  destroy  this  temple  which  was 
made  with  hands  and  in  three  days  I  will 
build  another  made  without  hands.' 

"Mark  says:  'And  not  even  so  did  their 
witness  agree  together.  Agreement  of  the 
witnesses  was  absolutely  essential,  and 
without  it  no  conviction  could  be  properly 
made.  Even  these  witnesses  perjure  them- 
selves in  distorting  the  truth.  What  Christ 
had  said  was: 

"'Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days 
1  will  raise  it  up.  The  Jews  therefore  said 
forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 
building  and  wilt  thou  raise  it  up  in  three 
days?  But  he  spake  of  the  temple  of  his 
body.' 

"The  high  priest,  seeing  that  this  was 
not  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  found 
a  condemnation,  sprang  to  his  feet,  de- 
manding of  Jesus,  'Answerest  Thou  nothing? 
What  is  it  which  these  witness  against  Thee? 
But  Jesus  held  his  peace  and  answered 
nothing.  Then,  according  to  the  gospel 
narrative,  the  high  priest  again  said  to  Him: 

"'1  adjure  thee  by  the  Hving  God,  that 
thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.' 

"Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Thou  hast  said: 
nevertheless  1  say  unto  you.  Hereafter  shall 
ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
Heaven. 

"Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes 
saying,  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy;  what 
further  need  have  we  of  witnesses? 

"  Behold,  now  ye  have  heard  his  blas- 
phemy. What  think  ye?  They  answered 
and  said.  He  is  guilty  of  death. 

"Then  they  did  spit  in  his  face,  and 
buffeted  Him;  and  others  smote  Him  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands,  saying.  Prophesy 
unto  us,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that  smote 
Thee?" 

"This  conduct,  which  the  narrative  makes 
clear,  was  not  by  mere  underlings,  but  by 
members  of  the  court,  shows  how  far  they 
were  lost  to  what  was  proper  and  decorous 
under  the  circumstances.  Under  the  He- 
brew law  a  plea  of  guilty  cannot  be  accepted 
from  a  prisoner  accused  of  a  capital  crime. 
The  Talmud  says,  'Our  law  condemns  no 
one  to  death  upon  his  own  confession.' 
And  in  the  chapter  in  the  Mishna,  concern- 
ing the  Sanhearim  itself,  it  is  said,  Tt  is 
a  fundamental  principle  with  us  that  no 
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one  can  damage  himself  by  what  he  says 
in  judgment.'  Therefore,  putting  the  ques- 
tion to  the  accused  and  founding  a  con- 
demnation on  his  answer  was  still  another 
violation  of  right  and  of  justice. 

"This  conduct  was  wholly  foreign  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  their  law.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  Jews  were  subject  to  the 
Roman  power,  many  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  had  been  curtailed,  and  while 
they  had  adjudged  Him  worthy  of  death 
they  had  no  authority  under  the  Roman 
law  to  execute  their  sentence.  It  was, 
therefore  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  Pilate 
and  from  him  obtain  the  proper  authori- 
zation to  carry  into  effect  their  decree. 

TRIAL  BEFORE  PILATE. 

"This  brings  us  to  the  second  or  Roman 
trial.  'They  bound  Jesus  and  led  Him 
away  to  Pilate,  the  Governor.'  Pilate  was 
probably  trained  in  the  Roman  law,  and 
seems  to  have  been  disposed  in  the  first 
instance  to  conduct  the  trial  in  his  tribunal 
in  a  more  formal  way  and  in  accordance 
with  legal  requirements. 

"Upon  Pilate  insisting  that  some  accusa- 
tion should  be  framed,  they  said,  'We 
found  this  fellow  perverting  the  nation 
and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar, 
saying  that  He  Himself  is  Christ  a  King.' 

"Pilate  then  proceeded  to  ascertain 
whether  the  accusation  that  Christ  had 
claimed  to  be  king  was  well  founded. 

"The  reply  of  Jesus  to  his  questions 
evidently  convinced  him  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  feared  from  this  man  in  the 
way  of  setting  up  a  hostile  kingdom  or  one 
that  would  give  the  Roman  authorities  and 
Government  difficulty  or  trouble.  He  ac- 
cordingly said  to  the  Jews,  T  find  no  crime 
in  Him. 

"Then  the  Roman  Governor  seized  what 
he  thought  was  an  opportunity  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  necessity  of  making  a  decision. 
A  chance  remark  about  Galilee  afforded 
him  a  pretext  of  sending  Jesus  to  Herod, 
who  as  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  could  assume 
jurisdiction  to  try  one  of  his  own  subjects. 
Herod  questioned  Jesus  in  many  words, 
but  He  answered  him  nothing.  And  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  stood,  the 

fospel  writers  declare,  vehemently  accusing 
lim.  But  evidently  the  accusations  which 
they  made,  and  which  are  not  recorded  by 
any  of  the  evangelists,  failed  to  weigh  with 
his  new  judge,  and  Jesus  was  returned  by 
Herod  to  Pilate  uncondemned. 

"Pilate  found  that  the  responsibility 
was  again  thrust  upon  him.  Another  ex- 
pedient suggested  itself  to  him.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  this  feast 
to  have  released  to  them  some  malefactor 
who  had  been  charged  with  a  crime.  Pilate, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  prisoner  re- 
leased at  this  time  should  be  Jesus,  but 
the  Jews  were  unwilling  that  he  should 
escape  his  responsibility  in  this  wav,  and 
cried  out  upon  his  proposal  that  mstead 
there  should  be  released  Barabbas,  who 
was  charged  with  insurrection,  as  was 
Jesus,  but  who  was  also  charged  with  the 
greater  crime  of  murder. 

"By  reason  of  the  pertinacity  of  the 
chief  priests  and  the  crowd  whom  they 


incited  to  join  them  in  their  cries,  they 
compelled  Pilate  to  release  Barabbas  and 
demanded  that  Christ  should  be  crucified. 
Pilate,  again  protesting  that  Jesus  was 
innocent,  had  Him  scourged  by  the  soldiers, 
and  as  He  came  out  from  this  scourging, 
bruised  and  bleeding,  wearing  a  crown  of 
thorns  and  the  purple  garment,  Pilate 
made  still  another  effort  to  have  Him  re- 
leased, saying,  'Behold  the  man!' 

"But  when  they  said  unto  him,  'If  thou 
let  this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend; 
whosoever  maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh 
against  Caesar,'  he  saw  his  own  peril.  A 
threat  of  this  character  meant  that  he  might 
lose  his  official  position.  But  he  yielded 
not  without  protest;  following  not  the  Ro- 
man but  the  Mosaic  code,  he  took  water 
and  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude, 
saying,  'I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this 
just  person;  see  ye  to  it.'  Then  released 
he  Barabbas  unto  them;  and  when  he  had 
scourged  Jesus,  he  delivered  Him  to  be 
crucified.' 

"Thus  we  have  seen,  from  the  first  steps 
in  the  trial  of  Jesus  until  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  which  was  so  unjustly 
pronounced,  nothing  was  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  forms  of  law  or  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulated  and  controlled  the 
several  tribunals  in  which  He  was  tried. 
The  Roman  trial  was  even  more  illegal  and 
less  judicial  than  the  Hebrew  trial." 


OUR  lODNGER  FRIENDS. 


From  a  letter  "For  Girls  and  Boys" 
which  E.  Alice  Catford  writes  in  the  London 
Friend,  after  reading  the  message  which 
their  Yearly  Meeting  has  sent  down  to 
them : 

It  seemed  especially  to  rest  on  the  hearts 
of  Friends  that  our  young  people  (whom  we 
cannot  make  soldiers  because  we  do  not 
believe  in  war)  should  all,  boys  and  girls, 
be  trained  as  noble  servants  and  soldiers  of 
our  great  Captain,  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
"banner  over  us  is  Love." 

That  great  and  good  man  George  Mac- 
donald,  once  said,  "If  I  can  put  one  touch 
of  a  rosy  sunset  into  the  life  of  any  man  or 
woman  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  worked  with 
God."  He  meant  that  if,  in  any  way,  he 
could  help  to  brighten  and  cheer  the  life 
of  another,  he  would  have  been  God's 
"fellow-worker"  as  Paul  calls  it. 

Is  not  this  something  to  live  for?  the 
smallest  and  meanest  of  us  to  be  God's 
helper  in  bringing  others  to  Him  and  to  his 
love. 

Often  in  Yeariy  Meeting  the  thought  was 
given  that  it  is  not  what  we  say  and  do  that 
counts,  but  what  we  are. 

In  speaking  of  good  men  and  women  who 
have  been  taken  from  us  to  the  life  beyond, 
the  "Message"  tells  us  it  was  their  character 
that  made  them  great: — 

"  In  the  service  of  others,  without  thought 
of  self,  they  were  made  able  to  show  forth 
in  the  manifold  duties  of  daily  life  as  citizens 
and  as  men,  the  beauty  of  the  Heavenly 
wisdom,— and  they  would  tell  us  that  their 
supreme  inspiration  was  ever  the  Lord  and 
Master  by  whose  name  they  were  called." 
It  is  now,  girls  and  boys,  in  your  young 


joyous  days,  when  all  life  is  fresh  and  full 
to  you,  that  you  are  building  the  character 
that  counts  for  so  much. 

Stone  after  stone  is  laid  by  your  own 
hands;  every  act,  every  word,  even  every 
thought,  is  something  added  to  your  life 
building.  "Ye  are  the  temple  of  God," 
Paul  said,  and  how  beautiful  should  be  the 
place  where  God  dwells ! 

When  we  come  into  our  meetings  for 
worship  and  sit  in  silence  before  Him,  then 
especially  we  have  time  to  pause  and  ask 
ourselves — what  kind  of  temple  am  I  build- 
ing for  God?  Are  my  stones  white  and 
firm  and  well  cut,  are  they  truly  laid  and 
placed  in  just  the  right  way?  Am  I  letting 
the  Great  Architect  have  his  true  share  in 
the  work  in  carrying  out  the  plans  He  has 
made  for  me? 

Or,  if  you  like  better  to  think  of  life  in 
another  way,  it  is  a  piece  of  tapestry,  that 
God  has  put  into  our  hands  to  weave  for 
Him.  We  cannot  tell  when  we  start  whether 
it  is  to  be  a  long  or  a  short  piece;  He  shows 
us  bit  by  bit  if  we  look  at  his  pattern  how 
we  are  to  do  it.  Sometimes  we  have  to 
weave  in  dark  and  strange  colors,  some- 
times bright  ones;  but  it  all  comes  right  at 
last  if  we  follow  his  design,  and  do  not  wil- 
fully seek  to  invent  one  of  our  own. 

There  is  a  beautiful  story  that,  once  in  an 
Eastern  palace,  a  number  of  people  sat 
weaving  for  the  king.  Some  were  weary, 
some  glad,  but  none  worked  better  or  more 
smoothly  and  joyously  than  a  little  girl. 
The  others  crowded  round  her  and  asked — 
"How  is  it,  little  one,  you  always  work  so  , 
cheerfully?  You  never  snarl  and  break  *, 
your  thread  as  we  do?"  With  a  smile  she 
looked  up — "I  go  and  tell  the  king  when 
I  get  into  a  muddle:  He  told  us  to."  "Why, 
so  do  we,"  they  cried, — "we  take  him  all 
our  troubles  once  a  week!"  Then  she 
smiled  more  sweetly  as  she  answered,  "  But 
1  take  mine  at  the  first  little  tangle." 

So  we  build,  or  we  weave,  whichever  you  ^ 
will,  and  God  in  Christ  is  ever  near  us,  nay,  i 
within  us,  to  be  our  Helper,  and  as  the  \ 
"Message"  says  in  its  closing  words: — "The 
closer  we  come  to  Him,  the  nearer  we  shall 
be  to  each  other,  and  to  all  men;  the  more 
helpless  we  shall  feel  our  own  lives  by  them- 
selves, and  yet  the  more  we  shall  feel  that 
close  beside  us  and  within  us  is  ever  the 
endless  strength  and  the  endless  love  of 
God." 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
(Ck>Dtinued  from  page  13.) 

In  the  year  1656,  James  Nayler,  an  emi- 
nent and  gifted  preacher  among  the  Quakers, 
was  by  unwatchfulness  led  away  from  the 
humility  that  belongs  to  Christ  s  minister, 
to  a  height  of  self-esteem,  which,  in  the  end, 
brought  him  down  with  remorse  and  agony 
of  mind  to  the  foot  of  the  cross:  but  it 
pleased  God  to  receive  his  repentance,  to 
raise  him  up  again,  and  to  cause  him  to 
abhor  his  sins. 

He  had  been  imprisoned  both  for  his 
preaching  and  (the  Judges  said)  for  blas- 
phemy; and  in  punishment,  on  the  eigh- 
teenth of  Twelfth  Month,  was  made  to  stand 
for  two  hours  with  his  head  in  the  pillory, 
in  the  Palace  Yard,  Westminster;  then  they 
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ill  tripped  him,  and  having  tied  him  to  the 
?r  acK  of  a  cart,  gave  him  three  hundred  and 
sn  stripes,  as  he  walked  from  the  Palace 
n  'ard  to  the  Old  Exchange.    The  sheriiT's 
)  x>t  slipped,  as  he  was  about  to  give  another 
le  nd  the  blow  falling  on  his  own  hand,  hurt 
im  much.    The  prisoner  suffered  with 
le  reat  patience;  his  feet  were  cut  by  the 
orses  treading  upon  them,  and  those  who 
i  /ashed  his  wounds,  said  that  there  was  not 
a  n  inch  breadth  of  his  back  or  arms  free 
i  rom  cuts  and  blood;  so  weak  was  he  that 
I-  he  rest  of  the  sentence  could  not  be  carried 
ut  on  the  twentieth,  as  appointed,  and  in 
fie  meantime  many  exerted  themselves 
D  raise  a  petition  for  its  remission:  but  in 
fain,  for  on  the  twenty-seventh,  bound  at 
le  pillory  as  before,  his  forehead  was  burned 
nd  his  tongue  bored  through,  with  a  red 
ot  iron. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  came  to 
reat  sorrow  and  true  repentance;  and  so, 
IS  God  forgives  the  sinner,  James  Nayler's 
riends  could  not  refuse  to  forgive,  and  to 
eceive  him  again,  the  lost  and  found.  At 
he  end  of  the  year  i66o  he  died  in  Hunting- 
onshire,  in  the  hope  of  a  happy  awakening 
1  the  world  to  come. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  Quakers  were 
6ceived  in  America  by  the  Independents, 
^ho  themselves  had  fled  thither  to  avoid 
persecution. 

The  first  Friends  who  went  there  were 
4ary  Fisher  and  Anne  Austin.  They  came 
o  Boston  in  the  Seventh  Month.  Before 
hey  landed,  the  deputy  governor  took 
rom  them  their  books  and  burned  them, 
rdering  themselves  to  be  kept  prisoners, 
t  first  on  board  and  then  on  shore.  They 
vere  denied  light  or  food  for  five  weeks, 
ind  must  have  perished,  had  not  a  man 
lamed  Nicholas  Upshal  paid  the  gaoler 
live  shillings  a  week  for  feeding  them. 

A  month  after,  several  other  Quakers 
:ame,  and  met  with  the  same  treatment, 
jeing  in  like  manner  put  again  on  board 
;hip,  while  the  captain  was  forced  to  bring 
:hem  back  to  England. 

Besides  which,  as  soon  as  John  Endicott, 
he  governor,  came  home,  a  law  was  made, 
)rohibiting  all  masters  of  ships  to  bring  any 
Quakers  there,  and  when  Nicholas  Upshal 
tasoned  with  him  against  this,  he  was 
ined  twenty-three  pounds,  imprisoned,  and 
:hen  banished:  and  though  he  was  old  and 
eeble,  they  made  him  move,  in  the  cold 
vinter  time,  to  Rhode  Island. 

Here  he  met  an  Indian  chief,  who  was 
^ery  kind  to  him,  and  hearing  his  story 
iaid, 

"What  a  God  have  the  English,  who  deal 
:hus  with  one  another  about  their  God." 

Next  year  a  Friend  named  Anne  Burden 
went  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston,  to  re- 
oover  some  debts  due  to  her,  and  with  her 
Wary  Dyar;  they  were  immediately  impri- 
soned. The  latter  was  released  by  the  great 
exertion  of  her  husband;  but  Anne  Burden, 
though  ill,  was  kept  three  months  in  prison. 
Some  friends  of  hers  collected  in  goods, 
thirty  pounds'  worth  of  the  debts  due  to  her; 
and  when  she  was  to  be  sent  away,  she 
entreated  leave  to  go  by  Barbadoes  to  Eng- 
land, because  the  goods  she  had  for  sale, 
were  not  suitable  for  the  English  market. 


But  no!  the  master  of  a  ship  was  compelled 
to  take  her,  without  her  goods,  to  England. 
And  when  he  asked  who  was  to  pay  for  her 
passage,  the  magistrate  bade  him  take  her 
goods,  and  pay  himself.  He  was  too  honest 
to  do  this,  feeling  sure  besides  that  she 
would  herself  pay  him,  which  she  afterwards 
did  in  London.  The  magistrates  seized 
her  goods  to  the  value  of  six  pounds  and  ten 
shillings  to  pay  for  her  passage,  which  money 
they  kept  for  themselves,  leaving  her  to  pay 
the  captain  as  best  she  could,  and  they  kept 
seven  shillings  as  hire  for  the  boat  that  took 
her  to  the  ship,  though  the  captain  had 
offered  to  take  her  in  his  own  boat,  and 
though  she  was  really  sent  with  the  hang- 
man, in  a  boat,  pressed  for  the  purpose. 
Lastly,  they  kept  fourteen  shillings'  worth 
they  said  for  the  gaoler,  to  whom  she  owed 
nothing;  and  after  all  her  toil  and  travel 
she  had  to  return  to  England,  without 
bringing  home  to  her  fatherless  children 
anything  of  what  was  due  to  her. 

Mary  Clarke  was  the  next.  She  came 
from  London  to  warn  them  to  desist  from 
their  iniquities;  but  with  a  whip  of  three 
cords  they  gave  her  twenty  stripes  on  the 
naked  back,  and  imprisoned  her  in  the  win- 
ter for  twelve  weeks.  The  lashes  of  their 
whips  were  about  the  thickness  of  one's 
finger,  and  they  were  knotted  at  the  end; 
the  handle  was  so  long,  that  sometimes  the 
man  who  used  it,  held  it  in  both  hands  that 
he  might  strike  the  harder.  Besides  ill- 
using  these  strangers,  the  New  Englanders 
punished,  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  those 
of  their  own  countrymen  who  either  lodged 
or  entertained  them,  sometimes  even  whip- 
ping them. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  here  of  all 
the  persecutions  inflicted  on  them,  or  of  all 
the  cruel  acts  of  John  Endicott,  the  governor, 
till  at  last,  in  the  year  1658,  an  old  man, 
named  William  Beard,  was  chained  for 
sixteen  hours  by  the  neck  and  heels  so  closely 
that  there  was  only  the  space  of  the  locks 
between  them.  In  the  morning  the  gaoler 
gave  him  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
blows  with  a  pitched  rope,  an  inch  thick, 
until  the  flesh  was  like  a  jelly,  and  the  blood 
hanging  in  great  clots  about  his  back  and 
arms,  and  he  lay  upon  the  boards  so  utterly 
weakened,  that  his  senses  were  numbed; 
he  could  neither  feel,  nor  see,  nor  hear,  and 
the  coldness  of  death  crept  over  his  tortured 
body,  till  God's  power  sent  life  again  through 
his  mangled  limbs, — and  he  lived ! 

But  the  people  heard  it,  and  a  cry  arose, 
so  that  the  governor  was  obliged  to  send  his 
own  surgeon  to  the  prison,  to  see  the  sufferer. 
To  him  it  seemed  as  if  the  flesh  must  fall 
off  the  bones,  before  the  man  could  be  healed 
which  so  exasperated  the  people,  that  the 
magistrates,  through  fear,  pretended  to 
blame  the  gaoler,  'and  threatened  to  punish 
him,  till  John  Norton,  (the  chief  clergyman 
of  these  pious  Independents)  justified  all 
the  gaoler's  evil  deeds,  and  said,  "The 
Quakers  only  deserved  it."  And  the  mag- 
istrates called  a  court,  in  which  they  made 
a  law  against  "the  pernicious  sect  called 
Quakers,"  banishing  them  from  New  Eng- 
land, on  pain  of  death.  This  act,  however, 
was  not  passed  without  some  trouble,  and 
was  carried  by  but  one  vote;  which  they 


would  not  have  had,  only  that  a  man  named 
Wozel  was  ill;  for  when  he  heard  of  it,  he 
even  wept,  and  said  he  would  have  crept 
to  the  court  on  hands  and  knees,  rather 
than  let  it  be,  if  he  had  but  known. 


REAL  SYMPATHY. 

"  If  I  were  queen  I'd  sell  my  crown 
To  buy  my  starving  subjects  bread," 

She  said,  and  straightway  paid  three  pound 
For  gaudy  trimmings  for  her  head. 

"  If  there  were  war  I'd  go  as  nurse, 
And  spend  my  time  in  field  and  tent, 

No  lips  should  lack  the  cooling  draught. 
No  heart  the  comfort  Heaven  sent." 

Yet  near  her  door  a  mother,  worn 
With  watching  by  her  sick  child's  cot. 

Wants  those  to  share  her  trouble  borne 
Through  nights  of  pain  when  hope  is  not. 

Ah,  foolish  maid!  thy  sympathy 

Is  all  a  feeling,  not  a  fact. 
Go  look  at  home,  and  share,  and  find 

Joy  in  the  little  kindly  act. 

Anna  M.  Freeman. 


The  First  New  England  Colony. 

Among  the  unnamed  dead  whose  dust 
slumbers  amid  the  dust  of  Jamestown  there 
rest  the  bones  of  the  stalwart  voyager  and 
discoverer,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  first 
Englishman  to  found  a  colony  upon  the 
shores  of  New  England.  His  name  is 
scarcely  remembered  in  this  generation, 
yet  Gosnold  was  a  prominent  figure  in  his 
day,  and  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
colony  that  settled  Virginia  in  1607.  Sev- 
eral years  before  this  he  had  led  a  small 
colony  to  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  a 
settlement  was  begun  on  what  is  now  Cutty- 
hunk  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  Buzzard's 
Bay.  The  ruins  of  Jamestown  lie  over  his 
grave,  but  we  should  not  forget  the  bold 
navigator  who  by  an  accident  escaped  being 
the  founder  of  New  England. 

Few  of  those  who  sail  along  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Massachusetts  or  who  land 
upon  those  beautiful  isles  of  the  sea  in 
Vineyard  Sound  for  a  few  fleeting  weeks 
in  the  sultry  summer  season  are  aware  that 
they  are  in  the  track  of  Gosnold's  expedi- 
tion, or  that  they  have  visited  the  site  of 
the  first  English  settlement  in  New  England. 
The  ordinary  histories  do  not  mention  this 
attempt  of  colonization;  but  there  on  the 
most  westerly  group  now  known  as  Eliza- 
beth Islands  is  the  first  cradle  of  New 
England  civilization. 

Such  was  the  site  of  the  colony  and  such 
was  the  man  who  projected  it;  let  us  now 
glance  at  the  age  and  how  this  little  settle- 
ment came  to  be  planted.  It  was  in  the 
year  1602.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  reigning 
in  England,  aged  and  wizened,  but  as  alert 
and  active  as  ever.  One  of  her  pet  schemes 
was  the  colonization  of  the  newly  discovered 
western  worid.  Among  the  group  of  sol- 
diers, adventurers  and  navigators  who 
thronged  at  her  court  was  Bartholomew 
Gosnold,  a  man  who  had  grown  gray  in 
seafaring  and  adventurous  life.  Few  among 
the  worthies  of  that  age  are  more  deserving 
of  remembrance  than  the  man  who  founded 
the  first  colony  in  New  England.  The  story 
of  the  settlement  reads  like  a  romance. 

1 1  was  well  along  the  last  of  [Third  Month], 
1602,  that  a  small  vessel  sailed_from  Ply- 
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mouth,  England,  and  crossed  the  ocean  to 
plant  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  new 
world.  It  was  named  the  Concord,  and 
bore  a  company  of  thirty-two  persons, 
twenty  of  whom  were  colonists.  With  his 
humble  outfit  Gosnold  was  to  attempt  the 
colonization  of  New  England.  The  voyage 
across  the  Atlantic  occupied  fifty-seven 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Gosnold's 
crew  gazed  upon  the  rocky  coast  off  Nahant. 
Sailing  southward  the  explorers  passed 
the  long  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  from 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  which  Gosnold 
named  Cape  Cod,  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  fisn  of  this  species  in  these  waters. 
He  touched  at  a  little  island  that  lay 

freen  and  beautiful  with  the  spring  verdure, 
rom  that  vast  quantity  of  vines  that  he 
found  growing  there  he  named  it  Martha's 
Vineyard.  But  the  name  has  since  been 
transferred  to  the  larger  island  lying  to  the 
northward,  and  the  original  Martha's  Vine- 
yard is  now  known  as  No  Man's  Land. 

Passing  on  through  the  summer  seas,  the 
Concord  anchored  at  last  before  the  most 
westerly  island  of  the  group,  now  known  as 
Elizabeth  Islands,  but  the  little  southern 
island  itself  was  named  Elizabeth  by  the 
navigator  in  honor  of  his  sovereign.  Its 
Indian  name  was  Cuttyhunk,  by  which  it 
is  now  known.  This  was  the  place  selected 
by  Gosnold  for  his  colony. 

The  island  was  picturesque,  attractive  and 
inviting.  Gosnold  describes  it  as  uninhab- 
ited, full  of  wood,  vines  and  berries.  It  was 
the  month  [called]  May,  and  the  trees  were 
filled  with  innumerable  singing  birds.  On 
the  island  was  seen  an  abundance  of  deer, 
and  the  waters  around  swam  with  cod. 
Every  way  it  seemed  a  desirable  dwelling 
place. 

Perhaps  the  chief  reason  that  decided 
Gosnold  and  his  party  to  make  choice  of 
this  land  for  the  site  of  their  proposed 
colony  was  the  fact  of  there  being  upon  it  a 
fresh  water  lake  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  across.  In  the  lake  was  a  little  rocky 
islet  containing  an  area  of  nearly  an  acre. 
On  this  islet  they  decided  to  build  a  fort 
and  establish  their  colony.  The  site  was 
such  that  it  could  easily  be  defended  in  case 
of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  and  it  afforded 
excellent  means  of  guarding  against  any- 
thing like  surprise. 

All  through  the  first  beautiful  weeks  of 
[Sixth  Mo.]  the  English  were  busy  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  projected  settlement. 
Cellars  were  dug  and  walled  up  with  stone, 
and  over  them  were  erected  the  buildings 
formed  of  the  logs  of  trees,  the  interstices 
between  the  logs  being  plastered  with  clay. 
It  was  designed  to  inclose  all  the  buildings 
with  a  high  and  stout  palisade,  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  savages. 

Only  those  who  expected  to  remain  as 
colonists  were  emploved  in  the  construction 
of  the  fort.  Those  who  were  to  return  to 
England  were  engaged  while  the  work  of 
building  was  going  on  in  making  excursions 
about  the  neighboring  country,  or  in  digging 
sassafras  or  catching  fish  for  a  return  cargo. 
Occasionally  thev  saw  Indians,  and  in  one 
instance  a  company  of  braves  rowed  out 
to  the  ship,  where  they  were  entertained 
by  Captain  Gosnold.    "They  stayed  to 


take  dinner  on  board,  and  did  eat  of  our 
baccaleure"  (whatever  that  may  have  been) 
"and  mustard  and  drank  of  our  beer." 

While  Captain  Gosnold  was  away  on  one 
of  his  excursions  the  building  party  was 
greatly  alarmed,  and  serious  results  nearly 
happened.  Gosnold  had  expected  to  return 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  provisions  had  been 
left  sufficient  only  for  a  short  time.  He 
was  delayed,  and  the  men  at  the  fort  having 
nothing  to  eat  set  out  in  two  parties,  hoping 
to  start  some  game.  But  their  quest  was 
unsuccessful  and  one  of  the  parties  lost  their 
way  and  were  obliged  to  remain  out  all 
night  in  the  woods.  In  the  morning  the 
captain  returned,  however,  and  the  lost 
party  turned  up  and  everything  was  serene 
again. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other  it  was 
determined  to  abandon  the  settlement 
before  the  fort  was  finished.  As  the  time 
approached  for  Gosnold  to  start  on  his 
homeward  voyage  the  few  colonists  feared 
to  be  left  behind  and,  accordingly  prepared 
to  depart  with  him.  All  the  work  ceased 
upon  the  fort,  and  after  spending  a  week 
in  providing  a  cargo  for  the  ship  they  all 
embarked  one  "early  July"  day  and  sailed 
for  England. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  Gosnold's  colony 
in  New  England.  Had  it  succeeded,  the 
island  and  the  fort  [might]  have  been  as 
celebrated  as  Plymouth  afterwards  became. 
The  remains  of  the  old  fort  and  stone 
houses  are  still  visible  on  the  little  isle,  and 
visitors  can  ramble  at  will  over  the  ground 
that  should  be  a  sacred  spot  to  every  New 
Englander. — Fred  Myron  Colby,  in  The 
United  Presbyterian. 

Science  and  Industry. 
A  Scotch  port  has  an  ingenious  station 
for  signaling  to  incoming  and  outgoing 
vessels  the  depth  of  water  in  the  fairway. 
A  mast  on  top  of  a  small  rectangular  build- 
ing has  a  vertical  cable  on  either  side,  one 
carrying  four  large  balls  at  specific  distances; 
the  other,  three.  Each  ball  represents  a 
foot  of  water,  and  it  is  raised  and  lowered 
on  the  cable  by  a  float  in  the  harbor  con- 
nected to  gearing  in  the  signal-house.  At 
high  tide  all  seven  balls  are  visible,  but  as 
the  tide  falls,  one  by  one  the  balls  disappear. 
At  night  a  system  of  powerful  lights  in  the 
face  of  the  building  is  used.  These  lights 
are  automatically  turned  on  and  off  at  the 
correct  time. 


Harnessing  the  Magnet's  Power. — No 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  say  why  a  magnet 
should  draw  to  itself  and  hold  iron  and 
steel,  but  every  schoolboy  has  owned  and 
dangled  from  a  string  at  one  time  or  another 
a  little  horseshoe,  with  which  he  picked  up 
pins,  nails,  needles  and  other  similar  small 
objects,  to  his  infinite  delight  and  mystifica- 
tion. It  is  more  than  pVobable  that  long 
before  l.dison  put  into  operation  his  mag- 
netic ore  extractor,  the  same  thing,  in  all 
essential  features,  was  done  by  barefoot 
boys.  For  this  ore  extractor  is  simplicity 
itself  Lay  an  ordinary  magnet  with  the 
poles  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  a  table, 
and  slowly  pour  past  them  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  iron  filings,  and  you  have  it.  The 
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filings  will  jump  from  the  falling  stredl 
and  cling  to  the  magnet,  while  the  sanj 
falls  to  the  floor.  ! 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  al^ 
seized  upon  this  boyhood  plaything  as  \ 
means  of  saving  thousands  of  dollars  ii 
labor,  wear  and  tear.  But  instead  <i 
needles,  nails  and  knifeblades,  now  it  { 
heavy  steel  rails,  scrap  iron,  car-wheeli' 
pig  iron,  and  every  other  form  in  whid 
iron  and  steel  appear,  that  the  mysterioa 
force,  a  million  times  multipHed,  is  calls 
upon  to  seize,  lift  and  deposit  where  th' 
operator  wills.  i 

For  years  the  unloading  or  loading  o 
freight  cars  filled  particularly  with  iron  oi 
steel  was  one  of  the  most  inconvenient' 
tedious  and  comparatively  expensive  ope* 
ations  of  railroad  work.  It  always  requires 
large  gangs  of  men,  who  were  forced  d 
handle  each  piece  of  the  material  separately 
If  cranes  were  used  for  the  larger  piec^ 
there  were  chains  to  be  adjusted,  weighs 
to  be  balanced  and  loads  to  be  swung,  am 
all  of  this  took  time,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  the  absolutely  essential  feature  & 
successful  railroading  to-day  is  practicattj 
to  annihilate  time.  Moreover,  time  mean}  ™j 
money,  made  or  lost.  1 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  decida  ^ 
to  rebuild  its  terminal  freight  yards 
Greenville,  Jersey  City,  the  engineers  weft 
confronted  with  the  old  problem  of  how  t< 
handle  the  iron — thousands  of  tons — whidt 
would  be  required  in  the  construction  worl^ 
The  old  man-labor  method  seemed  antiqufe 
not  in  keeping  with  the  progress  an 
achievements  of  modern  industry,  and  til 
word  went  forth  that  some  better  methoi 
must  be  found.  The  answer  to  this  demam 
was  the  magnetic  crane,  invented  by  A. 
Eastwood,  a  device  which  in  its  very  si 
plicity  had  escaped  the  discovery  of 
other  men  engaged  in  similar  work. 

The  device  when  put  into  actual  operatioii 
was  an  electro-magnet,  having  a  doubfc 
crown  of  corrugated  iron  and  steel,  its  tvw 
poles  strongly  marked  with  its  armatur<| 
concealed,  and  all  suspended  from  the 
chains  of  a  heavy  crane.  Around  this 
crane  is  wrapped  the  current  wire,  whidi 
gives  the  thing  life,  or  takes  it  away. 

To  see  this  simple  thing  in  operation 
is  to  witness  something  that  can  be  de*. 
scribed  in  no  way  but  as  marvelous.  In 
old  days  when  a  car  loaded  with  rails 
reached  its  objective  point,  there  w<(S 
straining  of  muscles  and  panting  of  lungs, 
or  the  awkward  clank  of  cranes,  as  trfe 
rails  were  transferred  to  the  ground,  i 
score  of  men  sweating  in  grimy  toil.  Now 
a  big  steel  car  piled  high  with  rails,  of 
pig  iron,  or  scrap  iron,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  shifted  within  reach  of  the  crane, 
and  the  man  in  charge  swings  the  magnet 
over  it.  The  magnet  descends  and  touches  h 
the  load,  a  button  is  pressed,  and  the 
masses  of  steel  appear  to  spring  into  vibranl^  * 
life,  clinging  eagerly. 

The  crane  swings  upward,  lifting  almosi 
without  a  sound,  ten  tons  of  the  car'i 
load,  and  deposits  the  lot  gently  and  just^ 
as  silently  upon  the  ground,  in  a  waiting 
barge,  or  other  place  appointed.  When 
the  load  is  of  small  material,  scrap  iron, 
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h-plates,  bolts,  or  the  like,  it  seems  as 
ough  some  giant  were  seizing  great 
jidfuls,  so  rapidly  is  the  car  emptied 
filled,  for  the  device  is  quite  as  useful 
loading  as  unloading. 
Recently  it  happened  that  two  cars, 
th  loaded  with  wheels,  were  being  un- 
ided,  one  by  the  old  method,  one  by  the 
w.  Six  men  were  doing  the  handwork, 
lile  four  men  were  operating  a  magnet, 
le  loads  were  identical,  but  in  one  hour 
e  magnet's  car  was  empty,  while  the  six 
en  toiled  on  for  half  a  day  before  their 
)  was  accomplished. 

But  this  thing,  which  is  a  mystery  and 
marvel,  extracts  nothing  more  than  a 
unt  of  approval  from  the  men  who  do; 
is  no  great  concern  of  theirs  to  know 
}y  the  ten  tons  of  rails  nestle  closely  in 
derly  array  as  they  swing  through  the 
•  unbraced  and  unchained,  for  merely 
t  is  their  care  that  the  gear  engages; 
is  their  care  that  the  switches  lock." — 
«MET  Campbell  Hall,  in  The  JVorld  of 
t-day. 

Until  He  Found  It. — When  General 
iribaldi  was  conducting  military  opera- 
)insin  Italy  he  came  one  day  to  a  village 
jm  which  a  little  lamb  had  strayed  and 
en  lost.  He  became  interested  in  the 
lest  and  sent  his  soldiers  to  assist,  but  they 
me  back  to  their  tents  at  nightfall  saying 
at  the  lamb  was  really  lost  in  some  of  the 
ep  ravines  of  the  forest.  In  the  morning 
e  soldier,  whose  duty  it  was  to  awaken  the 
neral,  found  it  difficult  to  arouse  him. 
e  stepped  within  the  tent  and  there  the 
meral  lay  in  a  weary  sleep,  his  clothes  torn 
ith  brambles  and  splashed  with  mud. 
lit  in  his  bosom  warmly  nestled  was  the 
mb  once  lost,  but  now  found.  While  the 
Idiers  slept,  the  general  had  tramped 
rough  darkness  and  through  forest  wilds 
mtil  he  found  it."  This  is  said  of  the 
ood  Shepherd.  He  searches  for  the  lost 
eep  until  He  finds  it. — Selected. 

With  trustful  hearts,  Oh  Christ,  our  Lord, 
We  come  to  Thee,  with  one  accord. 
And  crave  the  guidance  of  Thy  Word 
All  through  this  day. 

Thy  heart  with  sympathy  doth  beat 
For  all  in  sorrow  Thou  dost  meet; 
Oh,  hear  us  from  Thy  mercy-seat 
All  through  this  day. 

We  fain  would  feel  that  Thou  art  near 
With  power  to  banish  all  our  fear, 
And  loving  hand  to  wipe  each  tear. 
All  through  this  day. 

Oh,  keep  us  safe  from  every  ill, 
Incline  our  hearts  to  do  Thy  will; 
With  peace  and  joy  our  bosoms  fill 
All  through  this  day. 
Henry  T.  Scholl,  in  Christian  Intelligencer. 

Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

The  principal  of  Westtown  School,  Wm.  F.  Wicker- 
am,  with  his  wife,  her  sister,  and  Alfred  Haines,  are 
(iug  some  summer  work  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
1,  and  are  delighted  with  it  both  as  a  place  to  study 
A  to  recreate.  Wm.  F.  Wickersham  and  wife  are 
•ping  to  get  back  for  a  part  of  the  Eighth  Month  to 
Kono  Lake. 


The  re-appearance  of  our  aged  friend  Thomas  H. 
hitson  at  his  meeting  in  West  Chester  lately,  after 
ch  a  favor  had  been  so  long  regarded  as  past  expecta- 

m.  has  been  mentioned  in  a  local  paper  as  a  note- 


worthy event.  Also  that  a  visiting  minister  of  similar 
age,  Abram  Fisher,  was  present  at  the  same  meeting, 
having  also  an  exercise  in  religious  service 


Information  of  the  death  of  Enoch  Carter,  father- 
in-law  of  Cyrus  W.  Harvey,  which  occurred  rather 
suddenly  on  Sixth  Month  14th,  has  reached  us  indirectly 
and  only  lately,  with  the  further  intelligence  of  the 
precarious  state  of  the  health  of  Catharine  Carter,  his 
widow.  The  love  and  esteem  in  which  the  memory 
of  our  aged  Friend,  as  "an  elder  worthy  of  double 
honor,"  is  held,  will  not  soon  die  out. 


A  Friends'  Meeting  250  Years  Old. 
The  Wing  family  of  America  held  their  annual 
Reunion  in  Boston  last  week,  and  concluded  their 
visit  to  the  east  by  a  special  pilgrimage  to  Sandwich, 
Mass.,  on  Sixth-day;  a  township  from  which  the  Wing 
family,  claiming  a  Quaker  origin  here,  has  been  so 
widely  distributed  over  the  States.  A  portion  of  these 
pilgrims  remained  over  First-day  on  purpose  to  join, 
as  on  three  former  reunions  here,  in  the  Friends'  man- 
ner of  worship  in  the  old  Sandwich  meeting  house. 
Though  not  much  use  was  made  of  the  fact  in  the 
meeting  for  worship,  yet  it  was  discovered  that  morn- 
ing that  the  present  summer  makes  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Friends' 
Meeting  at  Sandwich.  Five  Philadelphia  Friends  were 
present  at  this  meeting:  Asa  S.  Wing  (a  native  of  Sand- 
wich), Henry  N.  Hoxie  and  his  wife  (he  also  a  native), 
Edward  M.  Wister,  and  the  Editor  of  The  Friend  (a 
native  of  the  Monthly  Meeting):  and  John  Ellwood 
Paige,  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  was  present  with 
his  family  and  others.  Testimony  was  borne  by  others 
besides  members  to  the  virtue  of  original  Quakerism. 


We  note  that  William  Littleboy,  of  England,  has 
addressed  companies  in  this  and  in  New  York  State  on 
"The  Vocal  Ministry  in  Our  Meetings  for  Worship." 

"  He  stated  that  the  most  pressing  and  difficult 
problem  confronting  Friends  to-day  was  the  problem 
of  the  ministry  in  their  meetings.  It  was  true,  he  said, 
that  in  many  meetings  there  was  no  vocal  ministry. 
This  was  a  great  weakness,  and  it  was  a  condition  that 
ought  to  be  improved  upon.  Although  vocal  ministry 
was  perhaps  not  the  most  important  thing  to  be 
desired  in  a  Friends'  meeting  for  worship,  it  was  a 
fairly  sure  reflection  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the  meeting 
that  if  there  was  genuine  spiritual  life  in  the  meeting, 
there  would  surely  be  vocal  ministry," — unless,  we 
would  add,  the  spiritual  life  was  too  deep  for  words, 
or  too  prevalent  among  the  worshippers  for  the  need 
of  any  man  to  teach  them.  But  while  spiritual  life 
would  make  vocal  ministry  in  many  barren  meetings, 
it  is  not  found  that  the  introduction  of  vocal  offerings 
can  be  depended  upon  to  make  spiritual  life. 


Correspondence. 

From  a  letter  of  a  member  of  a  sacerdotal  church, 
not  written  for  publication,  but  its  information  seems 
due  to  the  Society  of  Friends: 

"  I  find  myself  more  and  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  old  school  Friends.  I  enjoyed  my  stay  several 
years  ago  at  Mt.  Pocono  very  much.  There  one  finds 
the  real  old  stock,  and  everything  about  the  place 
consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  Society.  To  my 
mind  it  is  more  restful  than  it  would  be  where  they 
have  the  formal  prayers  every  morning;  but  at  Pocono 
they  have  the  simple  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  then 
a  season  of  silence.  Then  of  course  on  First-day 
mornings  they  have  a  real  Friends'  meeting.    I  was 

there  four  First-days  On  each  of  them 

my  mind  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
the  worship  of  God  and  several  different  openings  of 
Truth  came  to  me  in  such  a  manner  that  1  felt  at  liberty 
to  give  expression  to  them.  1  received  at  all  times 
the  warmest  approval  of  Friends,  for  which  I  was 
truly  grateful.  .  . 

"  1  have  been  a  member  of  an  organization  within 
our  church  for  more  than  a  year.  Its  avowed  purpose 
is  a  spiritual  one,  and  as  such  has  received  my  heartiest 
sympathy  and  help.  But  recently  there  has  been  in- 
troduced into  it  an  effort  to  bring  into  play  some  of 
those  worldly  forces  that  ignore  and  discourage  the 
spiritual  life  and  power.  The  claim  was  made  that 
men  were  prevented  from  entering  the  organization 
because  they  imagined  that  its  effect  was  to  make  the 
members  too  serious  in  demeanor.  This  is  an  old 
trick  of  worldly  men,  they  persuade  the  church  so 
often  that  if  it  wants  to  get  them  into  the  fold,  it  must 
lower  its  standard  and  adopt  some  of  the  world's  more 
attractive  methods.    1  made  my  remonstrance  pub- 


licly as  strong  as  1  knew  how;  I  told  the  members 
plainly  that  I  considered  the  objection,  the  very 
highest  testimonial  to  the  value  of  the  organization. 
When  I  found  a  majority  approving  of  the  course 
that  would  weaken  the  real  usefulness  of  the  society 
in  its  spiritual  work,  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to 
do  but  to  resign,  which  I  accordlngiy  did.  Thee  will 
understand  my  position,  for  thee  knows  too  well  the 
inroads  that  have  been  made  in  thy  own  Society. 
I  [once]  left  it  altogether,  and  yet  1  believe  I  am  to-day 
in  many  ways  a  more  consistent  Friend  than  many 
that  have  staid  within  its  membership  and  yet  have 
failed  to  grasp  its  spiritual  life." 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  decision  of  the  Texas  authorities  not  to  lease 
convicts  any  more  to  work  in  coal  mines  and  turpentine 
camps,  but  to  send  them  only  on  plantations  is  one 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  whole  system  is  bad, 
and  should  be  reformed  away;  but  men  interested  in 
politics  have  the  contracts  and  oppose  any  reform. 

We  have  another  Prohibition  State,  that  of  Georgia, 
which  has  now  enacted  State  prohibition.  Previously 
one  hundred  and  thirty  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  counties  were  "dry,"  and  it  is  likely  that  the  law 
will  be  enforced  generally;  but  we  doubt  about  Atlanta, 
where  the  Governor  is  chief  owner  of  the  principal  hotel. 


If  everyone  professing  the  name  of  Christ  were 
soundly  converted,  the  proposition  to  abolish  all  creeds 
and  all  unite  under  one  organization  would  not  present 
such  a  difficult  task.  As  it  is,  such  a  union  would 
mean  either  the  death  knell  of  every  Bible  doctrine  as 
a  tenet  cf  faith  in  the  Christian  Church,  or  a  confusion 
rivaling  that  found  at  the  Town  of  Babel.  The  union 
which  the  Bible  teaches  is  that  founded  upon  a  Gospel 
basis,  never  on  a  compromise  basis.  Oneness  in  Christ 
without  a  oneness  in  what  He  taught  is  not  the  way 
that  we  understand  the  Bible  doctrine  of  unity. — The 
Gospel  Witness. 


As  to  owning  the  Pacific,  the  editor  of  U Eclair  says: 
"The  position  in  a  nutshell  is,  that  both  Powers 
want  supremacy  in  the  ocean  called  Pacific,  and, 
unless  one  makes  up  its  mind  to  draw  back,  a  conflict 
is  inevitable." 

That  editor  has  no  other  idea  of  nations  than  that 
of  two  dogs  each  of  which  must  have  the  bone.  We 
think  it  occurs  to  statesmen,  both  in  Tokyo  and  Wash- 
ington, that  the  Pacific  Ocean  belongs  to  the  world 
and  all  its  people  and  all  its  commerce;  that  no  nation 
can  crowd  out  any  other  from  its  waters;  that  Japan 
and  the  United  States  can  just  as  amicably  live  on* 
its  opposite  shores  as  Italy  and  France  can  touch  each 
other  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. — The  Independent. 

The  American  Way. — One  of  the  ablest  Catholic 
papers  in  this  country  thus  describes  the  American 
policy  as  to  the  churches: 

"The  American  State  says  to  the  various  churches: 
'Organize  yourselves  as  you  think  best.  Be  demo- 
cracies or  autocracies  in  your  interior  constitutions,  as 
you  prefer.  Follow  in  your  method  of  government 
the  Congregationalist,  or  the  Presbyterian,  or  the 
Episcopalian  plan,  as  you  please.  The  State  won't 
interfere — -it  is  your  affair.  You  can  elect  your  clergy 
or  you  can  let  your  bishops  appoint  them.  Whatever 
best  suits  your  beliefs,  whatever  best  accords  with 
your  history  or  traditions,  you  may  adopt.  We  politi- 
cians will  keep  hands  off.''' 

That  is  true;  and  that  is,  as  we  read  the  new  laws, 
just  about  what  the  condition  will  be  in  France. — The 
Independent. 

An  intelligent  Doukhobor  has  written  a  letter  to 
'  Joseph  Josephovich,"  meaning  thereby  Joseph  the 
son  of  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  of  his  troubles  under  the 
Verigin  tyranny.  "My  relatives,"  says  he,  "my  dear 
mother,  my  brothers  and  my  sisters  have  gone  to 
Yorkton  to  settle  there.  It's  only  yesterday  that  1 
saw  them  off.  How  many  tears  were  shed,  it  is  awful. 
The  party  of  settlers  who  are  moving  and  to  which 
my  relatives  now  belong  is  composed  of  five  hundred 
people.  Perter  Verigin  wishes  to  have  them  settled 
on  a  land  which  he  bought.  He  intends  to  locate  them 
all  in  one  village  near  the  railroad. 

"They  move,  of  course,  by  order  of  Peter  Verigin, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  land  being  cancelled  by  the  Govern- 
ment, still  insists  on  moving  all  those  who  walk  in 
darkness  and  who  do  not  see  that  Peter  Verigin  makes 
from  people  all  he  want.s   All  these  who  are  moving 
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are  crying  and  are  sorrowing,  first  of  all  because  they 
have  to  part  from  many  near  relatives  and  friends, 
and  for  the  second  because  each  one  realizes  that  he 
gets  into  such  a  difficult  condition  that  he  will  be 
scarcely  able  to  endure  all  the  hardships.  Each  one 
knows  that  his  own  will  and  his  dear  liberty  will  be 
more  hampered  and  he  will  be  more  deprived  of  them 
than  when  they  lived  here.  But  the  idea  of  not  going 
to  Yorkton — it  appears  to  the  Doukhobors  who  believe 
in  Peter  Verigin,  as  if  [by  not  going]  they  were  rushing 
into  the  deepest  abyss,  where  one  can  be  broken  to 
atoms;  because  Peter  Verigin  has  taken  pains  first  of 
all  to  surround  the  Doukhobors  with  darkness,  that 
they  should  not  be  able  to  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  and 
he  shows  to  the  Doukhobors  a  dim  light  of  a  smoke- 
covered  lantern,  and  he  makes  them  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  other  light  but  the  lantern  which  is  in  his 
hand  

".About  myself  I  will  tell  thee,  I  will  not  go  to  York- 
ton,  and  am  not  going  any  more  to  look  upon  Peter 
Verigin  as  upon  God,  as  I  was  taught  from  my  very 
childhood.  1  am  through  with  it,  because  1  see  with 
my  own  eyes  how  he  has  built  his  life  on  human  suffer- 
ings and  has  assumed  a  royal  power  upon  the  innocent 

Doukhobors  He  is  driving  around  in 

rich  carriages  purchased  for  blood-money,  and  .  .  . 
he  discards  education. 

"As  to  those  of  my  relatives  who  went  to  Yorkton 
in  spite  of  all  my  arguments,  they  are  moving,  although 
they  are  being  ruined  by  such  a  decision  

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  move  to  a  country 
where  there  is  a  better  climate.  My  friends  who  are 
in  California  are  speaking  highly  of  the  climate.  .  .  . 
Some  have  got  a  bad  rest  m  California,  because  they 
are  too  poor.  .  .  .  1  am  also  lacking  means  because 
the  last  four  years  we  worked  for  the  community,  or 
rather  for  Peter  Verigin." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  is  announced  that  1,285,349 
immigrants  came  to  this  country  during  the  year 
ending  Sixth  Month  30th,  1907.  It  is  stated  that  the 
number  of  persons  of  foreign  birth  within  the  nation's 
boundaries  in  1890  was  only  9,249,560  out  of  a  total 
of  63,000,000,  and  in  1900  only  10,341,276  in  an  aggre- 
gate of  76,000,000. 

A  law  has  recently  been  passed  in  Texas  to  regulate 
the  liquor  traffic,  which  prohibits  the  opening  of  a 
saloon  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  school  house  or  place 
of  worship,  and  only  by  the  consent  of  the  families 
living  near  by  in  the  residence  portions  of  cities. 

President  Roosevelt  has  given  his  hearty  approval 
to  rifle  practice  in  the  public  schools.  In  a  letter  to  a 
boy  who  had  been  successful  in  a  contest  of  this  kind 
commending  his  skill,  he  said:  "In  no  modern  war 
would  it  be  possible  effectively  to  train  men  to  shoot 
during  the  brief  period  of  preparation  before  the  army 
takes  the  field.  In  consequence,  the  training  must 
come  in  advance,  and  the  graduates  from  our  schools 
and  colleges  should  be  thus  trained  so  as  to  be  good 
shots  with  the  military  rifle.  When  so  trained  they 
constitute  a  great  addition  to  our  national  strength 
and  great  assurance  for  the  peace  of  the  country." 

The  Georgia  Senate  has  passed  a  stringent  prohibi- 
tion bill  by  the  decisive  vote  of  thirty-four  to  seven. 
It  is  reported  that  a  poll  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shows  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members 
favor  this  legislation.  The  measure  prohibits  the  sale 
or  barter  for  valuable  consideration  of  any  intoxicant. 

A  late  despatch  from  Salt  Lake  City  says:  "Great 
Salt  l  ake's  briny  waters  have  been  fried  by  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  for  a  novel  purpose  and  with  remarkable 
success.  Stored  in  tanks  the  fluid  has  been  hauled 
over  the  line  by  water  trains  and  sprinkled  upon  the 
riijht  of  way.  Under  this  treatment  the  weeds  have 
withered  to  rise  no  more.  Sixteen  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  first  experiments  of  this  sort,  and  the  scheme 
has  now  been  permanently  adopted." 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburg  of  the  18th  savs:  "Several 
lives  have  been  lost,  bridges  and  buildings  washed 
away,  railroad  tracks  swept  off.  trolley  systems  demor- 
alized and  hundreds  of  families  driven  from  their 
homes  by  a  flood  now  devastating  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  The  damage 
will  run  into  millions." 

The  population  of  Pittsburg  as  computed  from  the 
number  of  names  in  a  new  city  directory  lately  pub- 
lished is  now  more  than  six  hundred  thousand. 

A  meeting  of  '  Ihe  Elks"  in  this  city  last  week 
brought  a  large  concourse  of  members  of  that  order  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  Slates.  This  order  was 
onginally  founded,  it  is  stated,  by  a  company  of 
theatrical  performers,  and  now  numbers  many  thou- 


sands. On  the  18th  instant  a  very  large  number  of 
spectators  from  outside  the  city  came  to  view  a  parade 
during  which  it  is  estimated  that  half  a  million  people 
were  congregated  along  its  route.  The  day  was  sultry 
and  three  thousand  cases  of  prostration  from  heat 
occurred,  but  few  of  which  proved  fatal. 

It  is  stated  that  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  is 
built  on  the  roof  of  caves  which  were  once  a  network 
of  subterranean  lakes.  For  several  years  past  the  city 
councils  have  appropriated  money  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  making  the  city  safe.  It  is  considered  now 
that  the  danger  is  past  as  a  filling  of  concrete  has  been 
laid  during  the  past  three  years,  so  that  the  city  has 
a  firm  foundation.  Some  of  the  caves  were  over  two 
hundred  feet  long  and  from  six  to  twenty-two  feet 
high,  located  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  streets. 

In  a  speech  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  ex-Gov.  Northern  of 
Georgia  said  of  the  race  question  in  the  South:  "It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
harmony  between  the  better  elements  of  the  races  in 
Georgia  and  the  South.  Quite  the  contrary  is  true. 
The  good  class  of  negroes  is  intelligent,  progressive  and 
resourceful.  Its  religion  is  not  a  sham.  Its  education 
has  not  spoiled  it  and  its  devotion  to  duty  is  not  in- 
spired by  the  'loaves  and  fishes.'  Its  ideals  are  good 
its  social  standards  high,  and  its  life  wholesome  and 
elevating.  If  all  American  negroes  were  of  this  class 
there  would  be  no  'negro  problem.'  It  will  be  best 
for  all  parties  if  the  white  man,  strong  and  dominant 
will  look  seriously  and  sympathetically  at  the  weak 
and  the  dependent  race,  and,  seeing  him  just  as  he  is, 
intelligently  set  about  aiding  him." 

On  the  Great  Lakes  many  of  the  vessels  have  put 
in  wireless  submarine  telephone  service  so  that  danger 
signals  can  be  received  during  storms  and  fogs.  The 
government  maintains  lightships  or  buoys  which  have 
big  bells  at  all  the  shoals  or  other  danger  points,  and 
these  are  rung  automatically  during  thicK  weather. 
But  often  during  storms  and  fogs  these  warnings  are 
not  heard  and  a  vessel  may  go  ashore.  By  means  of 
the  submarine  telephone  equipment  these  bells  can  be 
heard  at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  a  telephone 
receiver  being  placed  in  the  ship's  pilot  house. 

Foreign. — At  the  Hague  Conference  a  proposition 
for  the  limitation  of  armaments  has  been  presented  by 
the  British  delegation.  It  sets  forth  substantially 
that,  the  burden  of  armaments  having  greatly  increased, 
the  conference  considers  the  question  of  their  limitation 
has  now  assumed  an  urgent  character.  The  American 
delegation  has  presented  a  plan  for  the  general  arbitra- 
tion of  international  disputes  on  the  plan  of  the  arbitra- 
tion treaties  which  have  been  adopted  by  several  of 
the  great  Powers  among  themselves.  A  French  propo- 
sition that  a  formal  declaration  of  war  stating  the 
reasons  for  it,  or  a  conditional  ultimatum  must  precede 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  was  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee having  it  under  consideration  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
one  to  two.  The  Chinese  military  delegate  said  he 
wished  he  could  find  out  what  war  is.  Several  Euro- 
pean nations  had  attacked  the  forts  and  occupied  the 
capitol  of  China,  at  the  same  time  insisting  they  were 
not  at  war.  He  asked:  "What  would  happen  if  one 
Power  declared  war  against  another,  and  the  latter 
would  not  fight?"  Spain,  Peru,  Venezuela  and  Ar- 
gentina have  advocated  measures  to  assist  in  the 
collection  of  debts  or  fulfillment  of  contracts  by  peace- 
ful methods. 

King  Oscar,  of  Sweden,  is  anxious  to  secure  the 
return  to  Sweden  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Swedes  who  have  emigrated  to  America,  and  has  begun 
an  investigation  to  determine  what  were  the  conditions 
which  prompted  the  people  to  leave  the  Fatherland 
and  what  it  would  be  necessary  for  Sweden  to  do  to 
induce  them  to  return.  Sweden  is  said  to  desire 
particularly  the  return  of  skilled  mechanics,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  scarcity  in  Sweden,  owing  to  the  better 
opportunities  for  high-grade  workmen  in  the  United 
States. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  says: 
"The  eight  months' drought  in  eastern  Jamaica  has 
culminated  ina  serious  famine.  There  has  been  great 
loss  of  cattle  and  the  crops  have  been  totally  destroyed. 
Hundreds  of  persons  are  subsisting  on  niangoes  and 
many  are  dving  from  hunger  and  thirst,  the  tanks  and 
ponds  being  dry." 

A  despatch  from  Port  Arthur.  Ont.,  of  the  14th  says: 
A  railroad  train  on  the  Canada  Northern  Railway, 
near  Kashabowie,  ran  into  a  cloud  of  moths  yester- 
day, obscuring  the  view  and  covering  the  tracks  so 
deeply  that  the  train  was  stalled.  It  took  the  train 
crew  about  two  hours  to  clear  the  tracks  so  that  the 
train  could  proceed. 
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The  Emperor  of  Korea  has  abdicated  his  throne  ii 
favor  of  the  Crown  Prince  through  the  influence  of  th 
Japanese  in  that  country,  who  have  acquired  a  cofil 
nianding  influence.  ^   | 

RECEIPTS.  I 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receive! 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Thos.  D.  Hoopes,  Pa.;  Daniel  G.  Garwood,  Ag't 
N.  J.,  $54  for  Samuel  L.  Allen,  Chas.  J.  Allen  to  No.  13 
vol.  82,  Uriah  Borton,  Edwin  R.  Bell,  Howard  H.  Bell 
Wm.  E.  Darnell,  Benj.  S.  De  Cou,  Henrietta  Haines 
Chas.  C.  Haines,  Albert  Haines  to  No.  13,  Vol.  82 
Lydia  H.  Lippincott,  M.  and  R.  Matlack,  Mary  Annj 
Matlack,  Jos.  H.  Matlack,  Allen  Maxwell,  Wm.  Matlack 
J.  Whitall  Nicholson,  Ebenezer  Roberts,  Miriam  L 
Roberts,  Nathan  H.  Roberts,  Mary  W.  Roberts,  Allei 
H.  Roberts,  Margaretta  W.  Satterthwaite,  Jos.  Stokes 
M.  D.,  S.  N.  and  A.  B.  Warrington,  Margaret  C.  Venabli 
and  Henry  W.  Satterthwaite;  Lewis  Forsythe,  Pa.,  anc 
for  Susan  F.  S.  Goodwin,  N.  J.;  Ruth  S.  Abbott 
Elizabeth  Allen,  G't'n;  Anne  E.  Piersol,  G't'n;  Rache 
E.  Bell,  N.  J.;  Richard  H.  Reeve,  N.  J.;  J.  S.  Moore 
Kans.;  Hannah  M.  Vernon,  Wash.;  Emeline  P.  New 
bold.  Pa.;  Phebe  H.  Burgess,   Pa.;  Mary  E.  Ogden 
Pa.;  Hannah  A.  Webster,  O.;  Wm.  Scattergood,  Ag't 
Pa.,  $4  for  George  Rhoads  and  Hannah  F.  Fell;  Annl 
Deacon,  Calif.;  Wm.  R.  Bullock,  M.  D.,  Md.;  Hannaf 
B.  Home,  Ind.;  Chas.  P.  Morlan,  O.;  George  Standinj 
la.;  Geo.  W.  Thorp,  F'kf'd;  Rebecca  W.  Warringtoi 
N.J.;  Esther  K.Alsop,  Pa.;  Anna  K.  Woodward,  N.  J 
Geo.  Wood,  G't'n;  Anna  M.  Ormsby,  Phila.;  S.  ' 
Webster,  M.  D.,  R.  I.;  Ira  S.  Frame,  Phila.;  Sally 
Kaign,  N.  J.;  Daniel  G.  Garwood,  Ag't,  N.  J.  $16  f( 
Maurice  B.  Comfort,  Elizabeth  F.  Darnell,  Beulah  ^ 
Leeds,  Amos  E.  Kaighn,  Edith  Lippincott,  John  M" 
Roberts,  John  B.  Rhoads  and  Wm.  E.  Rhoads;  Rebecci 
E.  Haines  and  for  Susan  L.  Haines,  Pa.;  Samuel 
Bacon,  N.  J.;  Benj.  Heritage,  N.  J.;  S.  S.  Cowgill,  Calif, 
Rob't  R.  Hulme,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  T.  Troth,  Phil 
Jacob  Carey,  Ag't,  Ohio,  |8  for  Jacob  Barrett,  Cath. 
rine  Ann  Stanton,  Isaiah  M.  Haworth  and  Wm.  H 
worth;  Josiah  Wistar  and  $1  for  Clayton  N.  Wistai. 
N.  J.;  Samuel  Biddle,  Phila.,  and  for  Catharine  Efi 
Shotwell;  R.  C.  Shoemaker,  Pa.,  $6  for  himself,  Comlj 
B.  Shoemaker,  Jr..  and  Elizabeth  L.  Iradell;  EmiM 
Pusey,  Pa.;  Chas.  D.  Ballinger,  N.  J.;  Marianna  DiH 
nell,  N.  J.;  Dallas  Reeve,  N.  J.;  Comly  B.  Shoemakeij 
Phila.,  and  for  Edward  L.  Richie;  E.  S.  Deats,  N. 
Jos.  Elkinton,  Pa.;  Edward  F.  Stratton,  Agt.,  O. 
for  George  Blackburn,  Annie  C.  Bonsall,  Martha 
French  and  Catharine  M.  Thomas;  Thos.  K.  Wilbufj 
Agt.,  Mass..  $18  for  himself,  Isabel  L.  Gifl'ord,  Job  S 
Gidley,  Susan  G.  W.  Jones,  Sylvia  A.  Brooks,  Saraft 
E.  Mitchell,  James  H.  Tucker,  Jesse  R.  Tucker  and  * 
John  S.  Wright;  C.  F.  Saunders,  Calif. 

tl^'  Remittances  received  after  Third-da^  noon  wi& 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  Friend  to  do  social  work  in  connection 
with  the  Western  District  Colored  School. 

Address,  L.  C.  Shelmire. 

1910  Poplar  St.,  Phila. 

Young  woman  Friend  wants  to  do  light  houseworl 
in  Friends'  family  in  or  near  Philadelphia  this  cominjj 
winter. 

Address  "L,"  Office  of  The  Friend. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  street,  Phila] 
During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Library 
will  be  open  only  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  a.  m. 
to  I  p.  M. 


i 


Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  School  yeaf 
1907-8  opens  on  Ninth  Month  10,  1907.  As  rooms 
are  granted  before  the  end  of  the  current  spring  term, 
application  for  the  admission  of  new  pupils  should  be 
made  at  once  to 

William  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Penna, 


Died. — At  his  home  in  Earlham,  Iowa,  Sixth  Mon 
8th,  1907,  John  W.  Garwood,  in  the  seventy-nin 
-ear  of  his  age.    A  member  of  North  Branch  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends.    He  was  agent  for  The  FrienL 
for  many  years.    A  kind  and  loving  husband  and  father; 
although  removed  suddenly,  we  trust,  through  mere] 
he  has  been  gathered  home.  | 
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Custodians  of  a  Heritage. 
"All  the  speakers  expressed  implicit  belief 
n  the  fundamental  principles  of  Quakerism 
IS  the  best  thing  in  religion,  but  they  all 
bought  that  Friends  had  been  for  many 
'ears  proving  themselves  unworthy  custo- 
lians  of  the  heritage  left  in  their  care."  So 
ve.  quote  from  an  account  of  a  public  con- 
erence  of  a  variety  of  attenders  under  the 
lame  of  Friends. 

Professions  of  the  fundamental  principles 
)f  the  Friends  have  come  to  mean  nothing 
o  us  save  as  declared  by  their  practice. 
Vhere  the  public  or  private  performances 
>f  one  man  are  produced  on  a  basis  directly 
»ntrary  to  those  of  another,  while  yet  both 
ivow  the  same  fundamental  principle, — 
md  he  often  the  loudest  who  is  most  off 
rem  it — it  ought  to  be  obvious  that  if  one 
)f  these  is  a  Friend,  the  other  is  not. 

One  proceeds  in  a  work  based  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  witnessed  to  be  granted,  another 
m  the  Spirit  taken  for  granted.  One,  be- 
cause a  text  used  was  given  to  its  original 
writer  by  Divine  inspiration,  assumes  that 
m  enlargement  on  it  by  a  preacher  is  a 
process  of  the  same  spirit.  Another  that 
because  a  church  has  laid  hands  on  him,  or 
)rdained  him,  for  service,  construes  that 
vhat  he  does  is  under  the  Head  of  the 
2hurch.  And  so  on — the  claim  to  be  stand- 
ng  on  the  same  fundamental  principle  has 
nany  varieties,  though  the  first  named  above 
s  the  true  one  for  a  Friend.  1  ndeed  we  know 
Iiot  what  theory  of  worship  of  any  other 
ienomination  is  not  practically  embraced 
)y  some  members  professing  our  name,  and 
heir  practice  acquiesced  in  by  Yearly 
Meetings  as  varieties  of  administration  but 
3f  the  same  Spirit.  It  seems  made  possible 
for  a  motley  membership  to  be  all  at  sea  in 
regard  to  the  practice  of  "  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Quakerism,"  while  yet  express- 


ing implicit  belief  in  them;  and  for  plenty 
of  new  admirers  of  George  Fox  to  have  that 
use  for  him  which  suits  their  preferred 
sentiments,  and  little  other  use  for  him. 
For  things  we  wish  to  do,  he  is  the  prophet 
of  progress;  for  views  of  his  which  hold  in 
check  some  schemes,  he  is  treated  as  "that 
old  obstructive"  and""behind  the  times." 

For  this  uneasy  age  of  experiments  we 
find  no  attitude  promising  greater  security 
than  that  of  the  disciples  who  said:  "Lord, 
to  whom  shall  we  go?  For  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life?"  And  to  this  end 
was  all  George  Fox's  ministry  exercised, 
even  to  invite  us  to  "sit  at  Jesus's  feet  and 
hear  the  gracious  words  that  proceed  from 
his  mouth,"  that  we  may  do  them.  "The 
words  that  1  speak  unto  you,"  said  Christ, 
"they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life," — this 
liberates  them  from  voice  or  syllables,  form 
or  letter — they  are  fresh  quickenings  in  us 
of  grace  and  Spirit,  impulses  of  an  under- 
standing felt  to  be  Divine,  even  of  the  true 
and  holy  witness. 

But  some  will  ask,  will  not  unstable  minds 
wrest  the  inspeaking  word  as  they  do  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Friends,  to  their  own  destruction  and 
to  the  Society's  confusion?  The  safeguard 
against  such  a  state  is  thus  expressed:  "Be 
ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  [or 
speakers]  only."  In  the  grace  of  practice 
and  obedience  there  is  applied  the  true 
corrective  against  fads  of  wildness,  or  the 
mere  notional  holding  of  truths.  The  dis- 
cipline of  sincere  obedience  sobers  up  the 
visionary,  and  subdues  early  mistakes  unto 
wisdom  and  steadfastness,  and  keeps  mak- 
ing the  distinction  clearer  between  imagina- 
tion and  inspiration.  And  the  spirits  of 
the  prophets  of  the  word  of  utterance  will 
be  subject  to  the  spirits  of  the  prophets  of 
experience  and  living  obedience. 

Friends  have  indeed,  as  they  will  confess, 
been  "for  many  years  proving  themselves 
unworthy  custodians  of  the  heritage  left 
in  their  care," — which  is  the  practical  testi- 
mony of  "the  immediate  and  perceptible 
work  and  witness  of  the  Spirit  of  truth  in 
men's  hearts."  But  because  so  many,  under 
increasing  worldliness,  have  been  deficient 
in  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  join  in  certain  movements  until 
they  are  to  us  works  of  the  Spirit,  incumbent 


on  us  not  from  example  of  others  but  from 
the  felt  authority  of  the  Divine  witness. 
This  concern  preserves  the  heritage  left  in 
our  care.  It  is  a  refuge  for  work  and  duty 
in  Him  who  has  the  words  of  eternal  life. 
The  other  standard  of  work  dissipates  our 
heritage. 

Abstract  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
HELD  IN  Philadelphia,  for  Pennsylvania 
New  Jersey,  &c.,  in  the  9TH  mo.,  1787. — A 
document  found  among  old  papers. 

It  being  the  sence  of  this  Meeting  that  the 
revival  of  those  pertinent  and  weighty 
advices  issued  by  our  bretheren  in  London 
in  their  Yearly  Meeting  1775,  for  the  es- 
pecial use  and  notice  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
may  tend  to  our  improvement  and  solid 
instruction,  it  is  therefore  recommended 
to  our  several  Select  quarterly  Meetings  to 
promote  the  reading  and  considering  at  such 
proper  times  and  seasons  as  may  appear  to 
them  most  likely  to  answer  the  valuable 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  Clerk  of  this  Meeting  being  desired 
to  furnish  each  quarter  with  a  copy  of  these 
advises:  Extracted  from  the  minutes  of 
Sd  Yearly  Meeting  by  Henry  Drinker  Clk. 

I  St — Against  undue  and  restless  behav- 
iour under  the  Ministry  of  any  friend  whilst 
in  the  unity  of  the  body. 

2nd — That  all  be  cautious  of  useing  un- 
necessary preambles  and  laying  too  great  a 
stress  on  their  testimony,  by  too  positively 
asserting  a  Divine  motion,  and  frequently 
repeating  the  same,  seeing  no  such  preten- 
tions will  obtain  credit  where  it  not  mani- 
festly so,  and  where  it  is  the  baptizing 
power  of  truth  accompanying  the  words  is 
the  best  evidence. 

3rd — Against  misquoting  and  misapplying 
the  holy  scriptures  and  it  is  desired  that  all 
those  concerned  be  frequent  in  reading 
them. 

4th — To  be  careful  how  they  fall  upon 
disputed  points  in  their  testimony,  and 
making  such  objections  as  they  do  not  clear- 
ly answer,  and  also  against  giving  repeated 
expectations  of  coming  to  a  conclusion 
recommending  the  people  &c. 

5th— Against  hurting  meetings  towards 
conclusion  by  unnecessary  additions  when 
the  Meeting  was  left  well  before— 

6th — Against  unbecoming  tones,  sounds, 
gestures  and  all  affectations  which  are  not 
agreeable  to  Christian  gravity. 

7th — Against  undertaking  or  running 
into  employment  they  have  not  knowledge 
of,  as  some  have  done  to  their  own  hurt  and 
the  injury  of  others  and  the  reproch  of  their 
religious  profession  but  to  employ  them- 
selves in  business  they  are  acquainted  with 
to  avoid  an  Idle  life. 
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8th — Not  to  speak  against  persons  or 
report  things  upon  heresay  but  to  treat 
with  the  parties  concerned  and  thereby 
prevent  sowing  discord. 

9th — That  their  apparel  and  the  furniture 
of  their  Houses,  their  tables  and  way  of 
living  be  with  decency,  moderation  and 
temperance  that  they  be  therein  good 
examples  to  others. 

lotn — Against  men  and  Women  traveling 
as  companions  in  truths  service,  to  avoid 
all  occasions  of  offence  therein. 

I  ith — To  be  aware  of  too  much  familiar- 
ity; tending  to  draw  out  the  eft'ections  of 
one  another  to  their  hurt. 

12th — That  Ministring  friends  be  careful 
not  to  tender  one  another's  service  in  publick 
Meeting  but  every  one  have  a  tender  regard 
for  others,  that  nothing  be  offered  with  a 
view  of  popularity  but  in  humility  and 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

13th — Against  runing  in  their  own  wills 
to  disturb  or  interrupt  any  people  in  their 
worship  or  presuming  to  prophecy  in  their 
own  spirits  against  any  Nation,  City,  Town, 
People  orperson. 

14th — That  Ministers  when  they  travail 
in  the  service  of  truth,  be  careful  not  to 
make  their  visits  burdensome  or  the  gospel 
chargeable. 

15th — That  Ministers  and  Elders  be  care- 
ful to  keep  their  whole  conversation  un- 
spotted bemg  examples  of  meekness,  tem- 
perance, patience  and  Charity. 

And  lastly  as  prayer  and  supplication  to 
God  is  an  especial  part  of  worship,  it  must 
be  performed  in  spirit  and  truth  with  a  right 
understanding  seasoned  with  grace. 

Therefore  let  Ministers  be  careful  how 
and  what  they  offer  in  prayer,  avoiding 
many  words  and  repetitions  and  not  to  run 
from  supplication  into  declaration  as  tho. 
the  Lord  wanted  information,  and  all  be 
cautious  of  too  often  repeating  the  high  and 
holy  Name  or  his  attributes  in  a  long  con- 
clusion neither  let  prayer  be  a  formal  and 
customary  way,  to  conclude  a  meeting 
without  an  awful  sense  of  Divine  assistance 
attending  the  mind. 


Christ  in  Character. — It  is  as  the  reve- 
lation of  God  to  men  that  Jesus  came  into 
the  world.  The  world  did  not  know  God 
and  could  not  conceive  of  Him.  The  idols 
that  men  made  and  worshipped,  showed 
that  they  were  blindly  trying  to  understand 
him.  Tncy  could  understand  his  power, 
his  majesty,  his  sternness,  but  the  character 
was  not  complete.  Jesus  came  and  taught 
them  to  say  "Our  Father."  That  com- 
pletely changed  the  aspect  in  which  God 
stood  to  his  creatures.  But  Jesus  did  more 
than  this.  He  showed  men  the  character 
of  God  by  his  own  life.  The  gentleness  that 
attracted  the  children,  the  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  that  provided  for  the  tired 
multitude,  and  the  patience  with  which  he 
bore  the  taunts  and  mockeries  of  his  enemies, 
were  the  materials  out  of  which  He  would 
have  us  build  up  our  conception  of  the 
Father.  It  was  all  so  superhuman  that 
we  wonder  at  Philip's  request,  "Show  us 
the  Father."  Jesus  had  been  showing  the 
Father  all  the  time,  if  Philip's  eyes  had  not 
been  so  blind.    But  the  Master  was  patient 


with  his  dull  scholar:  "He  that  hath  seen 
me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  was  the  plain 
answer  that  satisfied  Philip  and  should 
satisfy  us. 

Better  than  an  intellectual  perception  of 
the  relation  is  that  practical  conduct  in- 
volved in  the  command  he  addressed  to 
his  disciples,  "Follow  me."  If  we  do  that, 
the  intellectual  difficulties  disappear.  A 
popular  writer  pictures  an  atheist  becoming 
a  humble  believer,  and  on  being  asked  what 
had  changed  him,  pointing  to  a  man  who 
had  helped  him  in  his  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion, visited  him  in  sickness  and  stood  by 
him  in  disgrace.  "  I  have  seen  God  in  that 
man,"  he  said,  "and  I  cannot  help  believing 
in  God  now."  Ah,  if  we  could  live  such 
lives,  if  we  could  become  so  like  Christ  that 
others  might  see  God  in  us,  we  would  be 
more  useful  than  if  we  could  solve  every 
difficulty  that  the  sceptics  raise. — Christian 
Herald. 

PRAYER. 

The  time  for  toil  is  past,  and  night  has  come. 
The  !ast  and  saddest  of  the  harvest  eves; 

Worn  out  with  labor  long  and  wearisome, 
Drooping  and  faint,  the  reapers  hasten  home. 
Each  laden  with  his  sheaves. 

Last  of  the  laborers,  Thy  feet  1  gain. 

Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  my  spirit  grieves 

That  I  am  burdened,  not  so  much  with  grain 

As  with  a  weariness  of  heart  and  brain. 
Master,  behold  my  sheaves! 

Few,  light  and  worthless — yet  their  trifling  weight, 

Through  all  my  frame  a  weary  aching  leaves; 
For  long  1  struggled  with  my  hapless  fate, 
And  staid  and  toiled  till  it  was  dark  and  late — 
Yet  these  are  all  my  sheaves! 

Full  well  1  know  1  have  more  tares  than  wheat — • 
Brambles  and  flowers,  dry  stalks  and  withered  leaves; 

Wherefore  1  blush  and  weep,  as  at  Thy  feet 

1  kneel  down  reverently  and  repeat, 
"Master,  behold  my  sheaves." 

1  know  these  blossoms,  clustering  heavily. 
With  evening  dew  upon  their  folded  leaves, 

Can  claim  no  value  nor  utility — 

Therefore  shall  fragrance  and  beauty  be. 
The  glory  of  my  sheaves. 

So  do  1  gather  strength  and  hope  anew; 

For  well  1  know  Thy  patient  love  perceives 
Not  what  I  did,  but  what  I  strove  to  do; 
And  though  the  full  ripe  ears  be  sadly  few. 

Thou  wilt  accept  my  sheaves.  — Selected. 


The  One  Rock. 

The  apostle  charged  his  brethren  at 
Corinth  that  their  "faith  should  not  rest 
in  the  wisdom  of  man  but  in  the  power  oT 
God." 

There  is  a  great  depth  of  meaning  in  that 
message.  Does  it  not  of  necessity  imply 
that  the  Power  is  good?  and  that  it  is  bene- 
ficent? Read  on  farther  in  the  same  Fpistle 
and  sec  how  he  has  a  glimpse  of  the  glory 
yet  to  be  revealed  to  the  children  of  God, 
and  how  beyond  the  mortal  and  corruptible 
he  is  given  an  assurance  of  the  immortal 
and  the  incorruptible.  Do  we  not,  some  of 
us  at  least,  come  short  of  this  assurance? 
This  failure  to  dwell  in  the  sustaining  power 
of  faith  through  all  the  ups  and  downs  of 
life  is  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  which 
many  of  us  meet  with.  When  all  goes  well 
with  us  and  the  skies  are  clear  it  seems  easy; 
especially  when  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
presence  and  example  of  those  who  are 
strong  in  faith,  but  in  adversity  and  disap- 
pointment some  of  us  lose  hold  and  seem  to 


be  cast  adrift.  I  do  not  know  of  any  remed) 
but  patience  and  much  secret  prayer:  am 
the  thought  that  the  Redeemer  shared  thi; 
life  of  ours,  and  suffered,  beyond  our  con 
ception,  for  the  sake  of  all  men — may  oft 
times  be  a  help. 

But  is  it  not  of  the  first  importance  for  ou 
own  safety  that  we  hold  fast  to  the  truti 
that  God  is  working  good  for  us  in  all  things 
if  we  do  but  accept  what  He  sends  us,  it 
humility  and  trust?  Obedience  to  revela 
tion  must  go  first  of  all;  but  how  unwillin| 
are  we  to  let  Him  fashion  the  clay! 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Christian  ministr> 
among  us,  and  among  all  Christians,  1: 
called  increasingly  to  set  forth  the  goodnes; 
of  God  unto  Eternal  life:  that  we  all  neec 
to  be  reminded  very  often  that  this  life  i: 
not  all  our  hope — but  that,  in  very  deec 
and  truth,  there  lies  beyond  the  grave,  fo 
the  children  of  God,  an  immortality  whosi 
riches  are  wisely  hidden  from  us  in  thi: 
present  time.  What  else  gives  patience  ii 
suffering,  light  in  darkness,  society  in  soli 
tude,  riches  in  poverty? 

Looking  out  of  the  window  here  in  thi; 
little  Swiss  village,  the  eye  rests  upon  ; 
wall  of  rock  towering  above  the  Rhine  in  ; 
majesty  of  power  and  of  endurance  whicl 
carries  the  mind  back  beyond  the  twiligh 
of  history  to  the  primeval  dawn.  Hov 
patiently  has  the  great  Builder  watchec 
and  worked  through  all  the  ages  "appointing 
the  stone  that  is  to  fall,  and  the  pillar  tha 
is  to  be  abased,  and  guiding  all  the  seeming 
wildness  of  chance  and  change  into  ordainec 
splendors  and  foreseen  harmonies!" 

And  shall  He  care  thus  for  his  footstoo 
and  take  no  thought  for  the  future  of  hi: 
children  upon  it,  made  in  his  image  anc 
sharing  his  Spirit,  striving,  hoping,  praying 
suffering?  Our  very  hearts  cry  out  agains 
such  a  conception  of  existence;  and  ye 
how  many  souls  are  honestly  struggling  fo: 
a  faith  whose  anchor  will  hold!  Oh!  wear} 
hearts,  "Remember  Christ  Jesus"  riser 
from  the  dead,  "of  the  seed  of  David," 
your  flesh  and  mine:  "He  took  not  on  Hin- 
the  nature  of  angels  but  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham." And  though  He  be  now  invisibU 
amid  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  yet  He  is 
the  Eternal  Rock — the  very  Heart  of  Love— 
the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

George  M.  Warner. 

Thusis,  Switzerland, 

Seventh  Month  4th,  1907. 

THE  STAY-AT-HOME  TRAVELLER. 
Others  will  ever  wander,  here  live  I 

From  year  to  year  within  one  narrow  room, 
Unmoving,  sealed  with  pain's  unchanging  doom. 

Yet  must  1,  too,  be  journeying:  though  I  lie 
Lump-helpless,  still,  wmg-souled  and  glad,  I  fly 

To  visit  strange,  bright  markets,  isles  of  bloom. 
And  storied  cloisters  sweet  with  holy  gloom. 

And  scenes  close-linked  with  names  that  never  die. 

Oft  come  my  travelled  friends,  and  take  my  hands, 
And  sit  beside  my  bed,  with  much  to  say 

Of  what  their  eyes  have  seen  in  foreign  lands; 
I  smile,  and  keep  my  secret  day  by  day; 

For  1,  like  them,  have  trod  enchanted  sands, 
And  I  have  sailed  on  fairer  seas  than  they. 

Margaret  Ashman. 

God's  presence  in  the  trial  is  much  better 
than  exemption  from  the  trial.  The  sym- 
pathy of  his  heart  with  us  is  sv/eeter  far 
than  the  power  of  his  hand  for  us. — Selected. 
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Letters  from  Thos.  Scattergood. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 


Dampfer  Schleswig, 
En  Route  Alexandria  to  Naples, 
Fourth  Month  ii,  1907. 

Dear  Ones  all: 

We  have  now  left  the  East  and  are  fairly 
turned  homeward  from  our  furthest  points. 
I  scarcely  know  whether  Assouan  in  Upper 
Egypt  or  Beirut  in  northern  Syria  is  the 
farthest  point  in  miles,  but  at  any  rate  now 
that  we  are  clear  of  Egypt  altogether,  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  feel  we  are  nearer  home, 
at  least  in  communication,  as  Italy  is  much 
more  accessible  by  cable  than  Syria.    .    .  . 

We  boarded  the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamship  Schleswig  from  her  pier  at  Alex- 
andria, about  lunch  time  yesterday,  and 
by  three  p.  m.  we  started  promptly.  We 
find  we  have  an  excellent  state-room  in  a 
convenient  location,  and  that  the  roomand 
service  are  quite  equal  to  that  on  the 
Celtic,  which  is  high  praise.  Our  room  in- 
deed is  larger  and  we  have  better  furniture, 
t.  e.  we  have  two  wardrobes,  an  excellent 
sofa  and  the  usual  two  berths,  and  plenty 

of  room  to  move  about  This 

ship  is  without  cargo  and  consequently  is 
jlat  least  four  feet  higher  in  the  water  than 
ihiishe  ought  to  be  to  make  her  comfortable, 
and  so  we  feel  the  vibrations  of  the  screw 
e|very  much,  making  it  hard  to  write  or  read, 
HI  lor  indeed,  to  sleep.  We  stayed  on  the  Prince 
^Abbas  while  at  Haifa  (p.  m.  of  the  7th),  and 
at  Jaffa  all  next  day  (8th),  and  leaving 
ie|there  about  5.30  p.  m.  we  reached  Port  Said 
early  on  the  9th  and  lay  there  all  that  day. 
ooJWe  took  a  boat  and  were  rowed  to  the  canal 
lii  jentrance,  where  we  saw  several  ships  travers- 
ing the  canal  both  ways.    We  also  went 
ashore,  viewed  the  fine  statue  to  De  Lesseps 
on  the  great  pier,  which  runs  a  mile  or  more 
ejout  to  sea,  went  to  some  of  the  shops  and 
got  an  idea  of  the  place  in  general,  and  left 
for  Alexandria  at  six  p.  m.    After  a  fairly 
good  night  in  the  Prince  Abbas,  (the  beds 
were  too  narrow  to  permit  us  to  sleep  well), 
we  reached  Alexandria  at  ten  a.  m.  (loth 
instant),  transferred  our  things  at  once  to 
t{|this  ship  and  then  went  to  T.  Cook  &  Sons' 
office — a  handsome  building,  located  on  a 
fine  street,  clean  and  well  paved,  almost  the 
first  really  good  street  we  have  seen  in  the 
East,  (perhaps  excepting  some  in  Cairo). 
In  fact  the  banking  district  in  Alexandria 
is  worthy  of  any  first-class  city  anywhere. 
Of  course  the  bazars  and  native  quarter  are 
very  oriental  and  dirty  and  the  people 
frequenting  them    are  foreign  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  in  the  European  quarter  we  find 
mostly  people  clad  in   European  attire, 
except  that  nearly  all  wear  the  tarboosh, 
which  gives  them  an  Eastern  appearance, 
no  matter  what  their  other  clothes  may  be. 
We  arranged  our  steamer  tickets  and  then 
drove  to  the  steamer.    When  I  paid  the 
driver  the  usual  fare  (four  piastres)  he  ob- 
jected vehemently  that  it  was  not  enough 
and  handed  it  back  to  me  demanding  more; 
there  was  a  man  near  by,  who  spoke  some 
English  and  I  asked  him  to  tell  him  it  was 
all  right  and  that  he  accept  it  or  nothing. 
1^,  Finding  I  knew  more  than  he  thought  1 
did,  he  took  the  money  and  we  came  aboard 
the  Schleswig,  and  I  suppose  he  went  his 


way,  for  we  saw  nothing  of  him  further. 
We  happened  to  know  exactly  what  was 
right,  and  also  knew  it  is  the  custom  of 
drivers  (and  others)  to  demand  more,  no 
matter  how  much  we  pay. 

The  weather  to-day  is  fine,  temperature 
delightful,  and  the  sea  calm,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  vibration  of  the  ship,  the  condi- 
tions of  the  voyage  would  be  ideal.  There 
are  many  passengers,  mostly  English  and 
Germans,  with  some  Italians  and  some 
French,  as  this  ship  goes  on  to  Marseilles 
after  leaving  Naples,  and  then  returns  to 
Alexandria,  thus  making  the  round  trip 
every  two  weeks. 

The  five  bells  10.30  a.  m.  have  just  sounded 
and  as  my  watch  and  our  dear  little  clock 
(Margery's — which  has  been  such  a  home 
companion  all  the  way),  shows  forty  minutes 
faster,  we  are  thus  making  our  westward 
way,  very  manifestly,  from  the  furthest 
point  East.  We  have  been  about  seven 
and  one-half  hours  east  of  home  time,  that 
is,  when  it  was  twelve  o'clock  noon  at  home, 
we  were  half  past  seven  in  the  evening. 
To-day  we  are  only  six  hours  and  ten  minutes 
East  of  home.  We  shall  be  on  this  ship 
until  Seventh-day  (13th)  p.  m.,  so  we  will 
keep  our  letters  until  we  reach  Naples  and 
then  post  them;  probably  we  will  save  time 
by  leaving  them  on  this  ship  to  be  posted  in 
France.  We  will  ascertain  about  that 
before  landing. 

It  was  interesting  at  Port  Said  to  see  the 
ships  going  to  India,  China,  etc.,  by  the 
canal  route  and  to  see  those  going  West 
after  their  long  voyages  in  the  tropics. 
It  certainly  seemed  as  if  Port  Said  was  the 
gateway  of  the  traffic  of  the  world  both 
ways.  The  harbor  there  is  very  small  and 
crowded,  there  being  scarcely  room  for 
vessels  to  stop  and  receive  coal,  as  they 
nearly  all  have  to  do  There  were  many 
large  English  steamers  laden  with  coal  in 
the  harbor — all  nicely  moored  in  one  part 
of  the  harbor.  The  expense  of  a  ship  going 
through  the  canal  is  very  heavy — about  one 
dollar  per  registered  ton — so  that  a  large 
ship  may  have  to  pay  the  equivalent  of 
$12,000  or  $15,000  for  each  passage.  Of 
course  it  is  a  question  with  the  ships  whether 
it  is  cheaper  in  point  of  time  and  expense 
to  go  through  the  canal  or  to  go  around  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  the  Panama 
Canal  is  finished  many  of  them  can  take 
that  route  if  preferred. 

1 2th. — We  are  having  an  ideal  voyage, 
bright  sun  and  smooth  sea  all  the  way  and 
no  wind.  We  ran  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
ending  at  noon  to-day;  so  you  see  we  have 
not  a  very  fast  steamer,  but  she  makes  up 
in  comfort  what  she  lacks  in  speed.  We 
are  thus  due  at  Naples  to-morrow,  13th, 
about  five  p.  m.,  rather  late  in  the  day,  but 
probably  we  can  get  through  the  customs 
and  call  at  Cook's  for  our  letters  before  it  is 
dark,  and  thence  to  the  hotel — the  "  Brit- 
tanique" — which  is  much  frequented  by 
English  and  Americans  and  is  where  J.  W. 
Cadbury  and  family  stayed  when  in  Naples. 
We  telegraphed  for  a  room  before  we  left 
Alexandria  and  expect  not  to  be  detained 
in  getting  fixed.  We  are  thinking  of  you 
as  just  beginning  with  Yearly  Meeting,  and 


shall  be  interested  to  learn  the  proceedings 

when  it  is  over  We  do  not 

find  much  sociability  among  the  passengers. 
Two  ladies  who  belong  to  the  Mission  Hospi- 
tal at  Jaffa  are  in  the  second  cabin  and  we 
have  had  several  talks  with  them,  and 
Iddings,  the  U.  S.  Consul-General  at  Cairo 
is  also  aboard,  but  beyond  speaking  to  him 
we  have  had  no  social  talk  as  he  is  busy 
with  others  most  of  the  time.  T.  S.  Har- 
rison wanted  me  to  call  on  him  in  Cairo, 
but  when  I  did  so,  he  was  not  in,  the  time 
being  outside  his  office  hours,  and  as  we  had 
nothing  especial  to  say  we  did  not  intrude 
on  his  private  time.  There  are  several 
titled  persons  aboard,  according  to  the  list, 
and  my  name  is  misspelled  and  your  mother 
not  mentioned  at  all,  so  we  don't  think 
the  list  is  wholly  dependable.  Everything 
on  the  ship  is  German,  though  most  of  the 
officers  speak  also  English  and  French. 


We  expect  to  pass  Etna  and  Stromboli 
to-night  after  dark,  but  as  we  saw  both  on  j 
our  outward  trip  we  shall  not  miss  anything 
new.  The  weather  is  pleasant  and  mild. 
I  am  still  wearing  my  heavy  winter  suit  and 
underclothing,  but  expect  to  change  to 
lighter  weights,  after  we  get  into  Italy.  .  . 
I  have  not  been  able  to  spare  the  only  warm 
suit  I  have,  which  I  have  depended  upon 
almost  wholly  except  for  a  little  time  in 
Upper  Egypt,  where  it  was  really  warm. 
In  Palestine  and  Syria,  we  were  really  cold. 

13th.  10  A.  M. — Our  fine  weather  is  past, 
and  we  have  a  showery  morning  with  clouds 
and  no  wind.  We  have  passed  Etna  early 
this  A.  M.  and  Stromboli  at  seven  o'clock — 
we  saw  the  latter.  As  the  ship  has  consum- 
ed her  coal  and  is  consequently  lighter,  the 
vibration  is  worse  than  ever  and  I  can 
scarcely  write  at  all  

With  dear  love  to  all  I  am  very  affection- 
ately, 

Thomas  Scattergood. 

Rebecca  Jones  visited  Ireland  in  1784, 
and  in  Memorandums  of  John  Conran 
(a  valued  minister  there),  we  find  this 
remarkable  testimony,  which  she  bore  in  a 
meeting  at  DubHn,  viz: 

"The  Master  said  to  me,  'Thou  came  poor 
among  this  people — thou  hast  sat  amongst 
them  in  much  poverty,  be  content  to  leave 
them  in  much  poverty.  I  have  taken  the 
crown  from  off  their  heads,  let  them  wear 
dust  and  ashes  my  appointed  time,  then 
shall  my  light  break  forth  as  brightness, 
and  I  will  be  to  them  a  crown  of  glory 
and  a  diadem  of  beauty.'"  A.  F. 

Malvern,  Fifth  Month  3rd,  1907. 

Living  and  Reigning.— "They  shall  five 
and  reign  with  Christ."  Some  live  with 
Christ  but  they  do  not  reign.  Real  regen- 
erate men  do.  What  is  it  to  reign?  To 
reign  is  to  assume  responsibility,  take  hold 
of  affairs;  know  something  of  the  principle 
of  actual  government;  grade  up  men  of 
abihty;  marshal  forces;  have  power  to  de- 
mand an  answer  from  the  look-out — "Watch- 
man what  of  the  night?"  Read  the  signs 
of  the  times,  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do. 
Some  receive  blessings  and  rest,  they  are 
spiritual  paupers.  Some  rise  to  command, 
they  are  spiritual  princes! — H.  T.  M. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

[A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Bellows,  350  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  the  "Friends'  Temper- 
ance Association  of  Philadelphia."] 


Every  man  who  votes  for  license  becomes, 
of  necessity,  a  partner  to  the  liquor  traffic 
and  all  its  consequences. — Wm.  McKinley. 


Old  Party  Lines  Breaking  on  Liquor 
Issue.— The  breaking  of  old  party  ties 
and  the  formation  of  new  political  align- 
ments for  or  against  the  liquor  traffic  is 
heralded  in  current  events  in  the  South, 
in  Oklahoma  the  old  party  campaigns  have 
already  been  over-shadowed  by  the  intense 
popular  interest  in  the  state  Prohibition 
issue,  and  the  same  state  of  affairs  is  rapidly 
becoming  evident  in  Texas,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Georgia.  This  long  hoped-for 
situation,  precipitated  by  the  most  persistent 
agitation  and  educational  work  by  the 
Prohibitionists  is  frankly  recognized  and 
emphasized  in  this  significant  utterance 
upon  current  events  by  Ex-United  States 
Senator  E.  W.  Carmack  of  Tennessee. 

"I  believe  that  we  may  have  come  to 

THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS  WITH  THE  WHIS- 
KEY POWER,  AND  THAT  THE  TIME  FOR  HALF- 
WAY MEASURES  HAS  PASSED.  The  saloon 
has  sinned  away  its  day  of  grace  and  must 
be  dealt  with  henceforth  as  an  incorrigible 
offender  against  society. 

"Whenever  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  any  business  is  essentially  injurious  to 
the  public  morals,  the  public  peace,  the 
public  health,  or  in  any  way  to  the  public 
welfare,  such  business  should  come  under 
the  condemnation  of  the  law." — Assoc. 
Prohibition  Press. 


Remedy  Rests  With  Congress. — On 
Fifth  mo.  13th  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  again  decided  that  the  states  could 
not,  by  state  enactments,  protect  themselves 
against  the  delivery  of  interstate  C.  O.  D. 
shipments  into  "dry"  territory  even  where 

Eersons  had  not  ordered  intoxicating  liquor, 
ut  it  was  sent  C.  O.  D.  and  the  express 
companies  notified  the  consignees  of  it  and 
it  was  paid  for  and  taken  away.  The  Court 
said  that  "much  as  we  may  sympathize 
with  the  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  sales  of 
intfjxicatin^'  liquors  in  defiance  of  the  policy 
of  a  state,'  it  was  not  at  liberty  to  nullify 
the  powers  vested  in  Congress  alone. 

Under  these  decisions  no  state  can  pass 
any  valid  law  to  prevent  the  C.  O.  D.  inter- 
state liquor  business,  a  situation  that  will 
not  be  overl(K)ked  by  the  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers in  their  efforts  to  break  down  the 
effect  of  state  prohibitory  and  local  option 
laws.  In  fact,  their  activity  in  the  matter 
is  adequately  set  forth  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  a  recent  issue  of  I' he  limine  and 
Spirit  News: — 

"Wholesale  liquor  dealers  are  having  no 
trouble  circumventing  the  prohibitory  law 
in  Maine.  When  a  man  wants  to  do  a 
wholesale  liquor  business,  he  forms  an 
'express  company'  and  does  business  in  the 
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open.  Under  a  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  liquors  in  transit  are  not  subject  to 
seizure,  and  upon  this  safe  foundation  the 
numerous  express  companies  are  standing 
prosperously  and  triumphantly. 

"The  schemer  finds  two  dummy  stock- 
holders, or  incorporators,  the  law  requiring 
at  least  three,  and  with  them  forms  an 
'express  company,'  with  president,  secretary, 
and  treasurer,  all  of  which  offices  he  usually 
fills  himself.  Then,  having  paid  the  fee 
of  incorporation  and  filed  his  certificate  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  he  hangs 
out  his  sign  and  waits  for  business, 

"A  man  comes  in  and  asks  to  have  a 
case  of  beer  bought  for  him  in  Boston,  the 
express  company  acting  as  purchasing  agent 
as  well  as  furnishing  transportation.  The 
express  official  says,  'All  right,  we'll  get  it — 
but  here's  a  case  of  beer  that  we  have 
bought  for  Mr.  Blank,  and  as  he's  in  no 
hurry  you  can  have  it  if  you  like,  and  we'll 
get  another  for  him.' 

"That  strikes  the  customer  as  a  good 
plan,  and  he  gets  his  beer  right  off.  In- 
cidently  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  makes 
no  difference  what  a  customer  calls  for — 
if  he  wanted  a  barrel  of  whiskey  there  would 
be  a  barrel  right  there,  ordered  for  some 
one  who  was  in  no  hurry  for  it,  and  he  could 
have  it  carted  away  at  once.  Bangor  has 
five  or  six  express  companies,  two  having 
been  organized  within  a  week." 

If  law  abiding  people  are  not  already 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  se- 
curing the  passage  by  Congress  of  the 
Littlefield-Dolliver  bill  or  a  similar  measure, 
they  will  find  food  for  reffection  in  the  frank 
utterances  quoted  above. — Union  Signal. 


An  Improbable  Federation. — According 
to  a  prominent  liquor  trade  publication,  the 
crying  need  of  the  liquor  interests,  the  "dom- 
inant demand  of  the  hour,"  is  closer  organi- 
zation, a  union  of  all  branches  of  "  the  trade" 
and  all  collateral  interests,  in  "a  grand 
controlling  association  of  national  scope, 
like  the  Federation  of  Labor." 

"Taking  a  cool  and  unimpassioned  view 
of  the  situation,"  says  this  paper,  "it  will 
be  seen  that  the  forces  on  the  side  of  the 
liquor  interest  are  more  numerous  and 
influential  than  those  opposed  to  t,  and 
that  the  strength  of  tne  anti-saloonists, 
local  optionists  and  prohibitionists,  con- 
sists mainly  in  their  unity  of  action  and 
their  solidarity  or  organization." 

While  appreciating  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  essential  unity  of  the  temperance 
forces,  and  granting  that  the  proposed  or- 
ganization might  be  powerful  and  effective, 
we  doubt  the  imminent  materialization  of 
the  plan.  The  fact  remains  that  the  recent 
liquor  trades  convention  only  succeeded  in 
widening  the  breach  between  two  leading 
liquor  organizations,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
no  amount  of  words  can  hide  the  decrease 
in  popularity  of  the  salotin  and  of  every 
business  that  is  allied  with  it. 

The  "more  numerous  and  influential 
forces"  which  have  stood  with  the  liquor 
interests,  will  not  stand  on  that  side  much 
longer.  1  he  "unholy  alliance"  between 
saloon,  politics,  and  secular  press,  is  weaken- 
ing every  day. 
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An  International  Exhibition  With-  Itfel 
OUT  Liquor. — ^The  International  Exhibition  iieigt 
recently  closed  at  Christchurch,  New  Zea-  livei 
land,  after  a  most  successful  season  of  five  ieart 
and  a  half  months,  has  differed  from  all  »ite 
other  similar  exhibitions  in  that  no  alcoholic  upon 
liquor  of  any  description  has  been  on  sale  iec 
either  in  the  buildings  or  on  the  grounds,  jit 
The  Christchurch  licensing  committee  re-  A 
fused  to  grant  a  license  for  the  sale  of  liquor  lie 
at  the  exhibition,  and  although  the  govern-  niti 
ment  was  asked  to  allow  drink  to  be  sold  m«, 
there,  the  authorities  very  wisely  decided  we 
not  to  interfere  with  the  local  licensing  Ij'poi 
committee's  ruling.  So  it  has  been  demon-  m 
strated  once  more  that  absence  of  liquor  leav 
means  absence  of  crime  and  disorder.  AI-  (id 
though  dense  crowds  assembled  often  in  m 
the  Exhibition  and  vicinity,  there  was  no  61 
disorder,  and  women  and  girls  were  able  to  npi 
attend  night  after  night  without  escort  and  loli 
without  fear  of  molestation  from  drunken  10  ( 
men.  From  all  sides  have  come  praises  islo 
of  the  good  behavior  of  the  crowds,  even 
drinking  men  recognized  what  a  boon  was  E' 
conferred  upon  the  people  by  the  absence  ta 
of  the  sale  of  liquor.  It  was  there,  but  only  itiz 
on  exhibition,  and  while  it  stayed  in  the  oiir 
bottles  did  not  harm  anyone.  As  all  liquor  111 
bars  must  close  at  ten  p.  m.  in  Christchurch,  kl 
and  as  the  exhibition  was  open  until  half  h 
past  ten,  those  who  stayed  until  the  close  jila 
were  unable  to  obtain  liquor  when  they  \k 
returned  to  the  city.  A  no-license  worker  op 
remarked  that  it  was  worth  while  having  ;iea 
an  exhibition  here,  if  only  to  prove  how  ipa 
successfully  one  may  be  run  when  liquor-  If 
selling  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence. — Union  n 
Signal.  al  1 
  i 

"The  Penalty  Will  Fall  Upon  Him-  tk 
SELF." — It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  any  loni 
one  can  still  be  found  to  believe  that  the  iceii 
man  who  indulges  in  strong  drink  injures  le 
only  himself;  and  yet  that  outworn  fallacy  liic 
is  still  put  forward.  A  recent  liquor  paper  iid 
deplores  the  present  "strong  tendency  to  ioi 
meddlesome  coercive  laws"  as  subversive  n 
of  liberty.  "The  essence  of  real  liberty,"  Iti 
says  this  champion  of  freedom,  "is  that  Bi 
every  adult  and  sane  man  should  have  the  m 
right  to  pursue  his  own  life  and  gratify  his  (fi 
own  tastes  without  molestation,  provided  ^ 
he  does  not  injure  his  neighbors,  and  provided  m 
he  fulfills  the  duties  which  the  State  exacts  ms 
from  its  citizens.  If,  under  these  conditions.  It 
he  mismanages  his  life,  the  responsibility  i 
and  the  penalty  will  fall  upon  himself.  '  % 
(The  italics  are  ours.)  Not  to  mention  is| 
the  selfishness  of  such  an  ideal  of  liberty,  isc 
its  impossibility  of  fulfilment  is  glaringly  » 
apparent.  ,jj 

In  the  local  newspaper  of  almost  the  iii 
same  date  as  that  of  tne  liquor  organ  al- 
ready  quoted  from,  is  printed  a  letter  from  e 
a  heartbroken  mother,  whose  son,  while  t 
crazed  by  drink,  bought  at  the  open  saloon,  % 
shot  and  killed  his  neighbor  and  friend. 
For  this  crime  he  was  executed,  at  the  age  A 
of  twenty-two.  "He  was  my  only  support  I  ols 
in  my  declining  years,"  writes  the  poor  m 
mother.    "  I  appeal  to  the  good  people  of  ;  if] 

 to  remember  on  the  coming  elec-  i  c 

tion  day  the  cause  of  my  sad  bereavement."  t 

The  penalty  -fell  "upon  himself  "—yes,  W 
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t  fell  also  upon  his  mother,  and  upon  his 
jeighbor  and  friend,  and  upon  all  who 
oved  him.  It  fell  too — if  it  be  not  too 
leartless  to  name  financial  loss  in  the  same 
entence  with  the  ruin  of  a  young  life — 
ipon  the  town,  which  doubtless  paid  in 
he  cost  of  this  one  boy's  trial,  more  than  it 
ained  from  the  saloon  that  entrapped  him. 

A  drunken  young  man  drove  an  automo- 
lile  headlong  into  a  crowd  of  persons 
/aiting  for  their  car.  There  was  no  warn- 
ig,  no  way  of  escape.  Women  and  men 
/ere  run  down  and  frightfully  injured. 
Jpon  the  young  man  fell  the  penalty  of 
rrest  and  fines  and  disgrace.  The  much 
eavier  penalty  was  borne  by  his  innocent 
ictims.  Upon  the  saloon  that  was  really 
esponsible  fell  no  penalty  at  all — as  yet. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances 
1  proof  of  the  truth  that  "no  man  liveth 
3  himself."  So  long  as  the  saloon  exists, 
o  one  can  be  so  well  protected  from  it 
s  to  be  sure  of  safety. 


Every  year  in  the  United  States  eighty 
lousand  men,  who  might  have  been  good 
itizens,  fill  drunkard's  graves.  Since  1864 
)ur  times  as  many  havefallen  into  the  pitfalls 
f  the  rum  demon  as  perished  by  Federal  and 
onfederate  bullets  during  the  civil  war 

And  yet  national  politics  have  been  sin- 
ularly  free  from  concern  as  to  this  issue, 
he  battle  with  the  saloon  has  been  left 
)  private  organization,  and  neither  of  the 
reat  parties  has  assumed  prohibition  as 

part  of  its  creed. 

If  it  were  shown  that  the  ends  of  govern- 
lent  were  not  righteousness  but  the  mater- 
il  well-being  of  the  nation,  we  still  have 
ifficient  reason  for  hostility  to  the  saloon. 

has  been  carefully  demonstrated  that  the 
omes  of  the  poor  are  monuments  of  the 
cense  system  ;  that  the  dramshop  tenants 
le  jails  and  other  great  public  institutions 
hich  are  so  necessary  to  the  public  safety, 
id  yet  so  expensive  in  their  maintenance, 
o  one  now  doubts  that  the  saloon  is  the 
-eat  despoiler  of  national  prosperity  and 
le  dispenser  of  most  of  its  woes  and  ills. 
But  beyond  this  argument  is  one  still 
lore  important.  The  saloon  is  responsible 
>r  immorality.  We  cannot  hold  that  the 
operty  and  the  material  wealth  of  America 
m  exist  apart  from  the  character  of  its 
)ns  and  citizens,  or  that  it  is  the  obligation 
government  to  provide  the  conditions 
tr  colossal  wealth,  while  the  reasonable 
revisions  for  the  purity  and  integrity  of 
s  boys  and  the  virtue  and  innocence  of 
s  girls  are  entirely  disregarded.  There  is 
;ed  to-day  for  courageous  statesmanship 
fid  steel-clad  convictions  among  our  federal 
id  state  legislators.  The  abolition  of  the 
iloon  can  be  accomplished,  and  the  means, 
have  faith  to  believe,  are  all  in  the 
)wer  of  government.  We  need  only  the 
on  hand. 


A  Nation  Materialized. — Count  Leo 
olstoi  doubts  somewhat  the  success  of 
merican  democracy.  He  discerns  and 
iplores  a  disposition  to  lay  great  stress 
X)n  wealth,  and  the  mere  circumstance 
greatness. 

"I  grant,"  he  says,  "you  were  great  and 


strong  in  the  days  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau, 
but  to-day  you  place  your  trust  in  armies 
and  in  the  treasure  that  is  in  your  vaults. 
Great  and  strong!  Oh!  I  think  not.  A 
nation,  like  an  individual,  is  only  strong  by 
the  faith  that  is  in  it,  and  to-day  I  fear  the 
faith  of  America  is  the  almighty  dollar. 
A  man's  work  is  the  reflection  of  a  man's 
soul.  A  man's  soul  is  his  conception  of  his 
Maker,  the  Supreme  Being.  Of  course,  I 
do  not  know,  but  1  think  that  the  rude 
images  of  the  Indians  are  more  grateful  to 
Deity  than  your  rushing  railways  and  your 
never-resting  factories,  which  have  enslaved 
the  freest  people.  At  least,  the  Indians 
had  some  vague  idea  of  eternity  and  of  a 
God,  and  with  rude,  trembling  fingers  tried 
to  incorporate  it,  but  you  think  only  of 
fame  and  of  'big'  men. ' ' 

Tolstoi's  criticism  is  not  wholly  unjust 
to  the  mode  of  thought  that  rules  in  the 
United  States  to-day.  Wealth  is  the  quest 
and  ambition  of  the  nation,  and  strenuous- 
ness  is  the  means  to  it.  The  educational 
systems  of  America  operate  under  the 
shadow  of  great  fortunes,  and  gradually 
they  are  coming  to  construct  and  organize 
the  methods  of  accumulation  as  courses  of 
study.  Already  a  number  of  Eastern  uni- 
versities have  introduced  business  depart- 
ments in  deference  to  a  distinct  sentiment 
in  this  direction  in  industrial  circles.  The 
great  public  press,  which  to-day  as  never 
before  is  keyed  to  the  popular  ear,  and 
scrupulously  sensitive  to  the  favorite  cur- 
rents of  opinion,  is  often  abject  in  its  sub- 
servience to  the  millionaire.  One  great 
metropolitan  daily,  which  claims  a  circula- 
tion of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand, 
in  its  Sunday  issue  devotes  a  department 
to  the  wise  words  of  these  magnates  and 
their  "mature"  judgment  of  life  and  char- 
acter. The  richest  man  in  all  the  world  is 
much  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  the  man  on  the 
street,  if  popular  thought  can  be  designated 
in  print,  than  the  Man  of  Nazareth.  The 
nation  is  inclined  to  forget  the  wrongs  of 
wealth  in  its  glamour  and  its  imperial  privi- 
lege. The  highest  distinctions  within  the 
gift  of  the  people  are  often  open  to  the 
touch  of  capital,  and  closed  to  a  man  who 
cannot  furnish  his  candidature  with  such 
credentials.  One  who  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  devious  ways  of  politics 
said  a  few  months  ago: 

"We've  got  to  have  money,  for  to  go  into 
a  campaign  these  days  without  money  is 
equivalent  to  giving  up  the  fight  in  advance. 
It's  impossible  to  get  a  man  to  do  any 
political  work  nowadays  without  paying 
him  for  it.  Every  watcher,  every  challen- 
ger, every  messenger,  wants  pay.  They've 
been  trained  to  expect  it,  and  they  won't 
work  without  it.  And  many  a  voter  won't 
vote  unless  he  is  recompensed  for  the  loss 
of  his  day's  work." 

Whatever  advantage  may  have  come  to 
America  as  the  result  of  her  prosperity, 
will  never  compensate  her  for  such  base 
sacrifice  of  her  natural  and  reasonable 
responsibilities,  to  the  great  god  Mammon. 
With  such  suzerain  authority  over  the  ideals 
of  the  nation,  wealth  may  ultimately  undo 
her  virtues  and  cost  her  a  free  government. 
— Home  Herald. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  21.) 

The  persecution  continued,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  they  wanted  to  send  away 
from  New  England,  and  sell  for  slaves,  the 
son  and  daughter  of  Laurence  Southwick, 
about  which  John  G.  Whittier  has  written 
the  following  beautiful  poem: 

THE  BALLAD  OF  CASSANDRA  SOUTHWICK. 

To  the  God  of  all  sure  mercies  let  my  blessing  rise  to-day 
From  the  scoflFer  and  the  cruel  He  hath  plucked  the 
spoil  away, — 

Yes,  He  who  cooled  the  furnace  around  the  faithful 
three. 

And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  hath  set  his  handmaid 
free! 

Last  night  I  saw  the  sunset  melt  through  my  prison 
bars, — 

Last  night  across  my  damp  earth  floor  fell  the  pale 

gleam  of  stars; 
In  the  coldness  and  the  darkness,  all  through  the  long 

nighttime. 

My  grated  casement  whitened  with  Autumn's  early 
rime. 

Alone,  in  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  after  hour  crept  by; 
Star  after  star  looked  palely  in  and  sank  adown  the  sky; 
No  sound  amid  night's  stillness,  save  that  which  seemed 
to  be 

The  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  the  pulses  of  the  sea. 

All  night  1  sat  unsleeping,  for  I  knew  that  on  the 
morrow 

The  ruler  and  the  cruel  priest  would  mock  me  in  my 
sorrow, 

Dragged  to  their  place  of  market,  and  bargained  for 
and  sold. 

Like  a  lamb  before  the  shambles,  like  a  heifer  from  the 
fold! 

Oh,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  was  there — the  shrinking 

and  the  shame; 
And  the  low  voice  of  the  Tempter  like  whispers  to  me 

came: 

"Why  sit'st  thou  thus  forlornly?"  the  wicked  murmur 
said, 

"  Damp  walls  thy  bower  of  beauty,  cold  earth  thy 
maiden  bed. 

"  Where  be  the  smiling  faces,  and  voices  soft  and  sweet. 
Seen  in  thy  father's  dwelling,  heard  in  the  pleasant 
street? 

Where  be  the  youths  whose  glances,  the  summer 

Sabbath  through. 
Turned  tenderly  and  timidly  unto  thy  father's  pew? 

"Why  sit'st  thou  here,  Cassandra? — Bethink  thee  with 
what  mirth 

Thy  happy  schoolmates  gather  round  the  warm  bright 
hearth; 

How  the  crimson  shadows  tremble  on  foreheads  white 
and  fair, 

On  eyes  of  merry  girlhood,  half  hid  in  golden  hair. 

"Not  for  thee  the  hearth-fire  brightens,  not  for  thee 

kind  words  are  spoken. 
Not  for  thee  the  nuts  of  Wenham  Woods  by  laughing 

boys  are  broken; 
No  first  fruits  of  the  orchard  within  thy  lap  are  laid. 
For  thee  no  flowers  of  autumn  the  youthful  hunters 

braid. 

"Oh!  weak  deluded  maiden! — by  crazy  fancies  led, 
With  wild  and  raving  railers  an  evil  path  to  tread; 
To  leave  a  wholesome  worship,  and  teaching  pure  and 
sound; 

And  mate  with  maniac  women,  loose-haired,  and  sack- 
cloth bound. 

"Mad  scoffers  of  the  priesthood,  who  mock  at  things 
Divine, 

Who  rail  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy  bread  and  wine; 
Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourgings,  and  from  the  pil- 
lory lame. 

Rejoicing  in  their  wretchedness,  and  glorying  in  their 
shame. 
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"And  what  a  fate  awaits  thee! — a  sadly  toiling  slave. 
Dragging  the  slowly  lengthening  chain  of  bondage  to 
the  grave! 

Think  of  thy  woman's  nature,  subdued  in  hopeless 
thrall. 

The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  all!" 

Oh. — ever  as  the  Tempter  spoke,  and  feeble  Nature's 
fears 

Wrung  drop  by  drop  the  scalding  flow  of  unavailing 
tears, — 

1  wrestled  down  the  evil  thoughts,  and  strove  in  silent 
prayer. 

To  feel — oh.  Helper  of  the  weak! — that  Thou  indeed 
were  there! 

i  thought  of  Paul  and  Silas,  within  Philippi's  cell; 
And  how,  from  Peter's  sleeping  limbs,  the  prison 
shackles  fell, 

'Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  trailing  of  an  angel's  robe 
of  white, 

And  to  feel  a  blessed  presence  invisible  to  sight. 

Bless  the  Lord  for  all  his  mercies!— for  the  peace  and 
love  I  felt. 

Like  dew  of  Hermon's  holy  hill,  upon  my  spirit  melt: 
When  "Get  behind  me,  Satan!"  was  the  language  of 
my  heart. 

And  1  felt  the  evil  Tempter  with  all  his  doubts  depart. 

Slow  broke  the  grey  cold  morning;  again  the  sunshine 
fell. 

Flecked  with  the  shade  of  bar  and  grate  within  my 
lonely  cell; 

The  hoar  frost  melted  on  the  wall,  and  upward  from 
the  street 

Came  causeless  laugh,  and  idle  word,  and  tread  of 
passing  feet. 

At  length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,  my  door  was  open 
cast. 

And  slowly  at  the  sheriff's  side,  up  the  long  street  1 
passed; 

I  heard  the  murmur  round  me,  and  felt,  but  dared 
not  see, 

How,  from  every  door  and  window,  the  people  gazed 
on  me. 

And  doubt  and  fear  fell  on  me,  shame  burned  upon 
my  cheek. 

Swam  earth  and  sky  around  me,  my  trembling  limbs 
grew  weak; 

"Oh,  Lord!  support  thy  handmaid,  and  from  her  soul 
cast  out 

The  fear  of  man,  which  brings  a  snare — the  weakness 
and  the  doubt." 

Then  the  dreary  shadows  scattered  like  a  cloud  in 

morning's  breeze. 
And  a  low  deep  voice  within  me  seemed  whispering 

words  like  these: — 
"Though  thy  earth  be  as  the  iron,  and  thy  heaven  a 

brazen  wall. 

Trust  still  His  loving  kindness,  whose  power  is  over  all." 

We  paused  at  length,  where  at  my  feet  the  sunlit 
waters  broke 

On  glaring  reach  of  shining  beach,  and  shingly  wall 
of  rocK; 

The  merchant's  ships  lay  idly  there,  in  hard  clear 
lines  on  high. 

Tracing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their  network  on 
the  sky. 

And  there  were  ancient  citizens,  cloak-wrapped  and 

^rave  and  cold; 
And  grim  and  stout  sea  captains,  with  faces  bronzed 

and  old  ; 

And  on  his  horse,  with  Rawson,  his  cruel  clerk  at  hand 
Sat  dark  and  haughty  Kndicott,  the  ruler  of  the  land' 

And  poisoning  with  his  evil  words  the  ruler's  ready  ear, 
The  priest  leaned  o'er  his  saddle,  with  laugh  and  scoff 
and  jeer; 

It  stirred  my  soul,  and  from  my  lips  the  seal  of  silence 
broke, 

As  if  through  woman's  weakness  a  warning  spirit  spoke. 

I  cried.  "The  l  ord  rebuke  thee,  thou  smiterof  the  meek 
Thou  robber  of  the  righteous,  thou  trampler  of  the 
weak! 

Go,  light  the  dark  cold  hearth-stones — go  turn  the 
prison  lock 

Of  the  poor  hearts  thou  hast  haunted,  thou  wolf  amid 
the  flock!" 


Dark  lowered  the  brows  of  Endicott,  and  with  a  deeper 
red 

O'er  Rawson's  wine-empurpled J^cheek  the  flush  of 

--anger  spread;  •■'■>  - 

"Good  people,"  quoth  the  white-lipped  priest,  "heed 

not  her  words  so  wild. 
Her  master  speaks  within  her — the  Devil  owns  his 
child!" 

But  grey  heads  shook,  and  young  brows  knit,  the  while 

the  sheriff  read 
That  law  the  wicked  rulers  against  the  poor  have  made 
Who  to  their  house  of  Rimmon  and  idol  priesthood 

bring 

No  bended  knee  of  worship,  nor  gainful  offering. 

Then  to  the  stout  sea  captains,  the  sheriff,  turning, 
said — 

"Which  of  ye,  worthy  seamen,  will  take  this  Quaker 
maid? 

In  the  isle  of  fair  Barbadoes,  or  on  Virginia's  shore, 
You  may  hold  her  at  a  higher  price  than  Indian  girl 
or  Moor." 

Grim  and  silent  stood  the  captains;  and  when  again 
he  cried, 

"Speak  out,  my  worthy  seamen!'' — no  voice,  no  sign 
replied : 

But  1  felt  a  hard  hand  press  my  own,  and  kind  words 
met  my  ear; 

"God  bless  thee,  and  preserve  thee,  my  gentle  girl 
and  dear!" 

A  weight  seemed  lifted  from  my  heart, — a  pitying 

friend  was  nigh, 
I  felt  it  in  his  hard,  rough  hand,  and  saw  it  in  his  eye 
And  when  again  the  sheriff  spoke,  that  voice,  so  kind 

to  me, 

Growled  back  its  stormy  answer,  like  the  roaring  of 
the  sea. 

"  Pile  my  ship  with  bars  of  silver — pack  with  coins  of 
Spanish  gold. 

From  keel-piece  up  to  deck-plank,  the  roomage  of 
her  hold. 

By  the  living  God  who  made  me!  I  would  sooner  in 
your  bay 

Sink  ship  and  crew  and  cargo,  than  bear  this  child 
away ! " 

"Well  answered,  worthy  captain,  shame  on  their  cruel 
laws!" 

Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud,  the  peoples' 

just  applause; 
"  Like  the  herdsmen  of  Tekoa,  in  Israel  of  old. 
Shall  we  see  the  poor  and  righteous  again  for  silver 

sold?" 

I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott;  with  weapon  half-way 
drawn. 

Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of  bitter  hate 
and  scorn; 

Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle  rein,  and  turned  in  silence 
back. 

And  sneering  priest  and  baffled  clerk  rode  murmuring 
in  his  track. 

Hard  after  them  the  sheriff  looked,  in  bitterness  of  soul: 
Thrice  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground,  and  crushed 

his  parchment  roll. 
"Good  friends,"  he  said,  "since  both  have  fled,  the 

ruler  and  the  priest, 
Judge  ye,  if  from  their  further  work  I  be  not  well 
released?" 

Loud  was  the  cheer,  which  full  and  clear  swept  round 

the  silent  bay; 
As,  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks,  he  bade  me  go 

my  way; 

For  He  who  turns  the  courses  of  the  streamlet  of  the 
glen. 

And  the  river  of  great  waters,  had  turned  the  hearts 
of  men. 

Oh,  at  that  hour  the  very  earth  seemed  changed 

beneath  my  eye, 
A  holier  wonder  round  me  rose,  the  blue  walls  of  the 
skv. 

A  lovefier  light  on  rock  and  hili,  and  stream  and  wood- 
land lay. 

And  softer  lapsed  on  sunnier  sands  the  waters  of  the 
bay. 


Thanksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life! — to  Him  all  praises 
Who  from  the  hands  of  evil  men  hath  set  his  handir 
free; 

All  praise  to  Him  before  whose  power  the  mighty 
afraid. 

Who  takes  the  crafty  in  the  snare  which  for  the  p 
is  laid! 

Sing,  oh,  my  soul,  rejoicingly,  on  evening's  twili 
calm 

Uplift  the  loud  thanksgiving — pour  forth  the  grate 
psalm: 

Let  all  dear  hearts  with  me  rejoice,  as  did  the  sai 
of  old. 

When  of  the  Lord's  good  angel  the  rescued  Peter  tc 

And  weep  and  howl,  ye  evil  priests  and  mighty  n 
of  wrong. 

The  Lord  shall  smite  the  proud,  and  lay  his  hand  up 
the  strong; 

Wo  to  the  wicked  rulers  in  His  avenging  hour! 
Wo  to  the  wolves  who  seek  the  flocks  to  raven  a 
devour! 

But  let  the  humble  ones  arise, — the  poor  in  heart 
glad. 

And  let  the  mourning  ones  again  with  robes  of  pra 
be  clad. 

For  He  who  cooled  the  furnace,  and  smoothed  t 

stormy  wave. 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  is  mighty  still  to  sa'' 
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Christian  Ideals. — If  I  could  look  in 

your  hearts  and  see  what  ideals  you  ha' 

there,  I  could  measure  with  some  exactne 

your  future,  with  its  happiness  or  its  wc  m 

The  ideal  controls  the  life,  and  one  of  tl 

most  important  things  to  present  the  your 

man  is  an  ideal. 

I  speak  as  a  parent  to  parents  when  I  t( 

you  that  the  most  important  thing  th 

we  parents  have  to  do  is  to  give  to  oi 

children  a  conception  of  life  that  is  a  wortF 

one  and  that  will  control  their  destin 

I  believe  that  no  ideal  is  high  enough  f< 

a  great  life,  a  good  life,  a  successful  lif 

that  it  is  not  high  enough  to  be  seen  fro: 

both  sides  of  the  river  that  divides  time  ar 

eternity.    I  have  been  a  member  of  a  Chris 

ian  Church  from  the  time  I  was  fourteei 

I  passed  through  my  period  of  skepticisi 

as  a  school-boy,  and  1  was  planted  upc 

solid  rock  by  the  time  1  reached  manhoo( 

and  as  I  have  grown  older  my  views  on  t\ 

subject  have  deepened,  but  I  say  to  you  th 

trip  around  the  world  has  much  increase 

not  only  my  devotion  to  the  Christian  ide 

of  life,  but  my  appreciation  of  its  pricele; 

value.    We  are  doing  more  for  the  worl 

when  we  give  them  a  conception  of  life  i 

harmony  with  our  religion;  when  we  hoi 

before  those  who  come  into  contact  with  u 

a  Christian  ideal  of  life,  an  ideal  of  servic* 

an  ideal  that  life  is  to  be  measured  by  th 

service  rendered,  that  one  is  to  be  givirf 

forth  all  the  time,  and  not  merely  selfish! 

trying  to  secure  the  richest  rewards  and  th 

most  of  individual  comfort— when  we  d 

these  things,  we  are  doing  more  for  oulfiii 

religion  than  in  any  other  way. — Williai  his 

Iennings  Bryan.  ''"i 

»!([ 

Character  Seen  in  Trifles. — ^The  gii  |' 
who  brings  a  shawl  to  wrap  around  mother'  ins 
shoulders,  who  slips  a  cushion  in  the  precis  n 
angle  to  relieve  a  tired  back,  or  remembei 
a  hassock  'for  her  mother's  tired  feet,  wi 
one  day  make  a  loving  wife  to  the  man  whos 
leart  shall  safely  trust  in  her.    She  will  di 
lim  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  h] 
"ife.    For  true  wearing  qualities,  warrant 
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*  3  last  through  all  stress  of  weather,  we  re- 
Dmmend  the  girl  who  is  the  tender,  thought- 
iiyiil,  and  deferential  daughter  at  home. 

.  1  once  knew  a  dear  girl,  in  years  little 
■P<iore  than  a  child,  whose  study  it  was  to 
lake  up  all  the  deficiencies  in  her  mother's 
;ili|i)t.    Her  father  was  brusque  and  tempest- 
ous,  but  Polly  always  bore  the  brunt  of 
'^'iis  tempers,  and  managed  to  coax  him  into 
sunny  mood  before  her  mother  had  time 
3  be  wounded  by  his  petulance.    A  baby 
lolame,  and  the  mother  was  much  worn  by 
le  interruptions  the  Httle  one  made  in  her 
umbers.    Many  a  night  the  little  crib  was 
upjarried  into  Polly's  room,  and  the  daughter 
jired  for  the  baby  that  her  mother  might 
,?st. 

''^   ^  

I    Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

ii1|Thomas  Davidson  is  reported  as  arrived  at  Liver- 


iaiii 


>ol  on  the  twenty-second  of  Seventh  Month. 

)rail   

[The  London  Meeting  for  Sufferings  has  confirmed 
itie  appointment  of  six  "fraternal  delegates"  from 
e  Yearly  Meeting  to  attend  the  "  Five  Years  Meeting" 
America.    Their  names  are  Sarah  J.  Lury,  Elizabeth 
Rutter,  John  Morland,  Edward  Grubb,  Albert  J 
mid  Gulielma  Crosfield. 


iIn  sending  his  latest  contribution  to  The  Friend, 
"Tsorge  M.  Warner  writes.  Seventh  Month  7th:  "We 
VOjere  both  at  Westminster  (London)  meeting  this 
tljirst-day  morning;  a  truly  solemn,  reverent  time  of 
Ujj^iting  upon  God, — and  we  were  not  disappointed 

le  quiet  simplicity  and  spiritual  life  of  the  congre 

:tion  was  most  impressive." 

tet   

blTRiENNiAL  Ministers.— The  New  York  Yearly 
Qljpeting,  which  is  in  fellowship  with  that  held  at  Fif- 
isnth  and  Race  in  Philadelphia,  has  constituted  its 

.^proved  Ministers  and  Elders  into  a  Meeting  to  be 
lulled  the  Meeting  for  Ministry  and  Counsel.  "Any 
f(fiend  whose  gift  is  acknowledged  by  the  Monthly 
jteeting  shall  be  considered  a  member  of  this  meeting 
|til  the  three  years  of  its  service  expire.  The  re- 
"ftpointment  of  an  acknowledged  minister  as  a  member 
ffl|the  Meeting  for  Ministry  and  Counsel  shall  be  deemed 
isre-acknowledgment  of  his  gift  in  the  ministry  as  long 
J  he  shall  continue  to  be  re-appointed  for  consecutive 
„rms:    If  he  should  not  be  re-appointed  he  would  no 

tiger  be  considered  an  acknowledged  minister.  If 
*tninister  removes  to  another  meeting  he  will  be  grant- 
](:  a  certificate  as  a  member,  not  as  a  minister." 


Life  of  Samuel  Morris,  by  his  daughter,  with  por- 
lit,  Philadelphia.    (Headley  Brothers.) — This,  says 
London  Friend,  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
5  ography,  representing  one  of  the  best  types  of  true 
X  lends,  who  seek  to  be  guided  in  all  their  ways  by  the 
lirit  of  Christ,  and  give  proof  in  their  daily  life, 
lether  at  home  or  abroad,  that  they  are  living  to  a 
rge  extent  under  His  government.    It  is  a  winsome 
ustration  of  the  life  of  a  true  Friend  in  Philadelphia, 
muel  Morris  travelled  extensively  in  the  ministry 
the  everlasting  Gospel  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 
Asia,  Japan,  and  Australia,  and  the  islands  of  the 
a.    In  quietness  of  spirit  and  with  abiding  patience 
won  his  way.    Such  lives  are  an  inspiration  to  cur- 
ves, and  as  we  quietly  read  them,  we  seem  to  catch 
mething  of  that  spirit  which  overcometh  the  world. 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  The  South 
Wtcan  Friend  published  monthly  at  Cape  Town, 
its  editorial  preface  it  is  claimed  that  "its  origin  as 
!  organ  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  South  Africa 
der  the  authority  of  the  Cape  Town  Meeting,  which 
s  officially  recognized  by  the  London  Meeting  in 
fth  Month  last  year,  links  it  to  a  noble  history  of 
ristian  profession  that  has  never  faltered  for  more 
an  two  centuries  and  a  half;  and  its  aim,  to  be  a 
k  between  all  South  African  members  of  the  Society 
d  to  bear  witness  of  God  as  He  has  revealed  Himself 
us,  is  so  ambitious  that  in  any  other  cause  the  incon- 
jity  of  the  task  and  the  instrument  might  have  dis- 
uraged  us  from  the  attempt.  We  believe  that  God 
Its  his  Truth  to  those  who  seek  it,  and  no  measure 
s  yet  been  taken  of  the  power  of  a  true  word." 
It  appears  that  the  Cape  Town  Monthly  Meeting 


now  contains  forty-seven  members  and  attenders — 
the  registered  members  being  twenty-six.  Besides 
keeping  these  informed  of  Cape  Town  Friends  doings 
and  interests,  this  periodical  contains  a  few  solid  and 
edifying  articles  on  Friends'  doctrines. 

Our  Recent  Famine  Contributions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  contributors  to  the  China  and 
the  Russia  famine  funds  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  distribution  has  been  attended  to.  Tong  Sing 
writes  to  Joseph  Elkinton  under  date  of  Fifth  Month 
13th:- 

"The  famine  is  prevalent  in  the  south  as  well  as  in 
the  north,  though  it  is  not  so  wide-spread  and  has  not 
received  the  assistance  from  kind  hearts  in  China  and 
other  countries,  while  the  suffering  is  as  intense  as 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  country. 

"As  Providence  has  been  so  kind  as  to  have  placed 
it  in  thy  heart  and  those  of  other  kind  friends  to  send 
us  some  money  so  as  to  assist  us  to  assist  others,  it 
may  be  that  it  is  the  will  of  Providence  and  the  will  of 
kind  contributors  that  we  devote  it  to  alleviating  the 
human  pain  and  suffering  that  has  been  brought  to 
our  notice — some  very  pitiable  and  heart-rending  cases 
that  are  continually  with  us,  but  on  account  of  not 
having  the  means  to  relieve  hitherto  we  have  often 
had  to  forego  the  Infinite  blessing  of  extending  help 
to  a  less  fortunate  pilgrim.  .  .  .  Thousands  are 
dying  every  day  for  want  of  food  stuff;  our  government 
has  already  devoted  millions  of  taels  for  the  relief  of 
the  sufferers,  but  with  the  aggregate  total  derived 
from  Government,  Home  and  Foreign  contributions, 
are  proving  wholly  insuflTicient  and  the  scenes  in  the 
famine  districts  have  been  pictured  as  the  veritable 
ravages  of  silent  war.  I  have  just  received  word  from 
Canton  near  my  ancestral  home  that  a  veritable  deluge 
has  occurred  and  large  districts  have  been  submerged. 
Oh!  this  is  a  very  anxious  time  to  me  ;  rice  has  simply 
flown  up  in  price  in  every  place  in  China.  What  shall 
be  the  outcome  of  it  all ! " 

Isaac  Sharp  in  acknowledging  under  date  of  Seventh 
Month  4th,  the  last  remittance  of  the  total  $3^16  sent 
to  him  says:  "  1  can  only  repeat  what  1  have  said  before 
how  much  we  value  the  kind  assistance  we  received 
through  our  friends  in  Philadelphia.  Our  last  remit- 
tance to  Russia  will  go  this  week." 


in  the  peace  of  God,  as  men.— Ed.]  "The  disease 
being  common,  its  treatment  is  a  matter  which  con- 
cerns us  all." 


Some  men  look  upon  the  pulpit  as  a  "coward's 
castle,"  where  the  preacher  says  what  he  will,  and  no 
one  has  the  right  of  reply.  J.  E.  Roberts  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  is  concerned  to  break  up  this  impression, 
so  far  as  his  own  pulpit  is  concerned,  by  holding  after 
each  sermon  an  "open  conference."  He  has  found 
men  drawn  to  the  service  in  large  numbers  by  the 
offering  to  them  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
own  thoughts,  and  of  discussing  the  subjects  with  the 
preacher  himself.  This  has  stimulated  interest,  and 
no  serious  disadvantage  is  thought  to  have  occurred. 
The  Divine  Master  is  said  also  to  have  held  conferences 
with  his  hearers  after  preaching  to  them.  This  would 
be  safe  for  Him,  and  where  sermons  are  regarded  as 
on  the  plane  of  man-made  lectures,  would  be  in  keeping 
with  that  standard  of  ministry  also.  But  it  would  be 
debasing  to  the  standard  of  inspirational  or  prophetic 
deliverance,  as  the  Friends'  ministry  ought  to  be. 

Ambassador  James  Bryce  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  the  sixth  of  Sixth 
Month.  He  believes  that  the  mental  powers  "of 
men  and  women  are  practically  equal  and  generally 
similar."  Two  fields  he  finds  open  to  educated  women 
not  occupied  to  any  considerable  degree  by  men. 
"One  is  the  cultivation  of  a  thorough  knowledge  and 
a  fine  taste  in  literature,  the  habit  of  reading  that  which 
is  not  ephemeral,  the  habit  of  study,  the  acquisition 
of  a  critical  faculty  which  discovers  and  enjoys  what 
is  of  permanent  literary  value.  The  other  field  includes 
the  study  of  economic  and  social  phenomena,  how  to 
adjust  more  fairly  the  burden  of  taxation,  how  to  deal 
with  intemperance,  with  unhealthy  dwellings,  with 
discharged  criminals,  with  vagrants,  with  neglected 
children,  how,  in  various  ways,  to  help  those  who  need 
help." 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Moravian  Church  was  recently  celebrated.  The  church 
has  in  this  country  about  sixteen  thousand  members. 

Already  arrangements  are  being  made  in  this 
country  to  assist  in  1909  in  the  Quadri-centennial 
of  John  Calvin,  founder  of  Presbyterianism,  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


'Gipsy  Smith,"  the  famous  evangelist  from  London, 
has  met  with  such  success  in  his  missions  that  he  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  come  to  the  United  States 
again,  probably  in  two  years,  and  conduct  another 
evangelistic  campaign. — Record  oj  Christian  IVork. 


There  is  at  least  one  state  in  the  Union  which  does 
not  seem  afraid  to  teach  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools. 
In  North  Dakota  a  two  year's  course  in  Bible  study 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
Recently  three  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  attended 
these  classes. 


Methodist  Bishop  Protests  Against  Efforts  to 
Create  Emotionalism. — At  Coffeyville,  Kansas, 
Seventh  Month  23. — In  his  morning  Chautauqua  ad- 
dress yesterday  Bishop  John  Vincent  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  attacked  the  evangelistic  system  of 
revivals  now  used  in  most  of  the  churches  of  his  denom- 
ination. He  believes  that  revivals  produce  only 
temporary  good,  and  that  on  account  of  the  sensational 
methods  used  in  so  many  of  them  the  bad  effect  more 
than  offsets  the  good. 

The  venerable  Bishop  expressed  himself  as  standing 
for  genuine  evangelistic  efforts  under  discreet  direction, 
but  protests  with  emphasis  against  all  sensational  and 
spasmodic  efforts  to  create  an  ill-balanced  emotionalism 
and  mere  temporary  devices  for  exciting  enthusiasm. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  stands  for  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  in  a  year  of  earnest  religious  endeavor. 
He  gave  as  his  motto,  "Three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
holy  working  days  every  year." 

The  Bishop  also  pleaded  with  ministers  "to  stop 
sensational  methods''  in  revival  meetings.  The  ad- 
dress created  a  sensation  among  the  ministers  at  the 
Chautauqua. 


A  fact  which  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known 
to  the  Christian  world  at  large  is  that  there  are  as 
many  Lutherans  on  the  globe  as  all  the  other  Protestant 
denominations  put  together,  and  that  in  point  of  mem- 
bership the  Lutheran  church  stands  third  in  the  United 
States. — Record  oj  Christian  W ork. 


When  we  talk  of  "the  heathen''  we  usually  think 
of  men  and  women  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
But  there  are  worshipers  of  other  gods  right  in  this 
country.  The  largest  Mohammedan  Colony  reported, 
is  at  Worcester,  Mass.  They  are  Turks  and  Koords 
and  are  employed  in  the  factories. — Record  oj  Christian 
IVork. 


Worry,  the  Disease  of  the  Age. — In  noticing  a 
book  bearing  this  title,  by  a  gifted  author,  C.  W. 
Saleeby,  the  London  Friend  says:  "We  all  worry  over- 
much, at  least  the  man  who  does  not  is  a  rare  exception, 
and  the  woman  who  does  not  is  unknown."  [We 
think  we  are  aware  of  as  many  women  who  are  held 


Movements  of  Our  Navy. — The  army  and  navy, 
if  they  exist  at  all,  must  be  somewhere  and  must  be 
doing  something.  They  cannot  exist  like  so  many 
rocks  without  action,  or  remain  in  one  location  forever. 
Inactivity  is  unwholesome  for  man  or  beast,  so  while 
we  have  a  navy,  it  must  continue  to  be  on  the  move. 
But,  every  movement  is  liable  to  raise  suspicions  of 
some  sinster  design.  A  portion  of  our  navy  is  ordered 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  little 
friction  that  has  existed  for  a  little  while  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States  this  movement,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  has  excited  a  great  deal  of  talk  as  if 
it  were  a  menace  to  Japan.  Any  intention  of  that  kind 
is  strenuously  denied  by  our  officials.  Yet  such  move- 
ments have  been  the  occasion  of  wars  in  the  past,  and 
people  feel  that  this  may  be  again.  The  Maine  was 
sent  to  Havana,  and  there  met  its  doom.  These 
squadrons  may  now  go  to  the  Pacific  and  accidently 
meet  with  a  similar  fate,  and  with  similar  results,  war 
between  the  nations.  Naturally  there  will  be  a  wish 
to  conceal  any  warlike  feeling  till  the  nations  are  just 
ready  to  spring  at  each  other.  When  a  man  has  no 
gun  there  is  no  danger  of  his  shooting.  But,  when  he 
carries  a  gun,  he  may  shoot  and  means  to  shoot  without 
a  moment's  notice  to  his  victim.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  have  guns  and  are  keeping  the  pow- 
der dry. — Christian  Instructor. 
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SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  controversy  has  arisen  in  North 
Carolina  between  Judge  Pritchard  of  the  United  States 
Court  and  the  authorities  of  the  State  in  reference  to 
the  enfocement  of  a  law  lately  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature fixing  the  minimum  passenger  rate  at  2}  cents 
per  mile.  Governor  Glenn  has  ordered  Judges  and 
prosecuting  officers  to  indict  railroad  agents  in  every 
county  in  the  State  who  sell  tickets  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  2}  cents  a  mile.  Judge  Pritchard  has  made  an 
order  forbidding  the  enforcement  of  the  law  hy  the 
State  authoritites  until  he  could  determine  by  evidence 
to  be  thereafter  taken  whether  it  was  true,  as  alleged 
by  the  railroads,  that  the  new  rate  was  so  low  as  to 
deprive  them  of  any  return  on  their  property,  and  was, 
therefore,  confiscatory  and  violative  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 
He  subsequently  stated;  "This  Court  is  confronted 
with  open  and  avowed  opposition  by  the  powers  of 
the  State.  The  penalties  prescribed  by  the  State 
statute  for  charging  more  than  the  statutory  rates  are 
so  enormous  that  if  permitted  to  be  enforced,  they 
would  practically  bankrupt  the  railroads  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly brief  time,  and  before  a  final  hearing  could 
be  had  in  the  case,  and  thus  place  the  complainant  in 
a  position  where  it  would  be  powerless  to  assert  the 
right  guaranteed  to  it  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  criminal  prosecutions  against  the 
agents,  conductors  and  employes  are  permitted  to 
continue,  the  railroads  cannot  successfully  operate 
their  trains,  carry  the  mails  or  continue  their  use- 
fulness in  interstate  commerce."  Governor  Glenn  and 
the  State  judges  contended  that  the  law  should  be 
obeyed  and  enforced  until  the  court  of  last  resort  de- 
clares it  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Constitution,  and 
that  the  controversy  should  be  carried  up  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  appeal  in  the  usual  way, 
without  a  resort  to  injunctions.  The  proceedings  have 
been  marked  by  much  bitterness,  a  settlement  has 
been  finally  reached  by  a  relinquishment  on  the 
part  of  the  railroads  of  what  they  believe  are  their 
rights  in  the  matter. 

Steps  have  recently  been  taken  in  Pittsburg  to  carry 
into  effect  a  stringent  ordinance,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  diminution  of  the  clouds  of  smoke  whirh 
hang  over  the  city,  both  by  day  and  night.  Although 
these  ettorts  have  been  in  operation  for  only  a  month, 
a  great  change  for  the  better  is  already  apparent. 

If  is  stated  that  oxygen  and  acetylene  in  a  blow- 
pipe flame  produce  tfie  highest  known  combustion 
flame,  6300  degrees,  which  is  1200  degrees  higher  than 
the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  and  nearly  equal  to  the  heat 
of  the  electric  arc.  A  process  of  welding  by  this  heat 
which  is  a  novelty  in  this  country,  has  been  found 
valuable  for  replacing  riveting  and  brazing  in  many 
instances. 

In  a  recent  statement  made  by  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  it  is  announced  that:  "Not  including  great 
areas  of  lignite,  which  will  be  mined  only  after  the 
more  valuable  coal  deposits  are  exhausted,  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  determined  that  there  are  town- 
ships in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  South  Dakota. 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  aggregating  in  all  over  60,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  each  town  site  of  which  contains 
under  its  entire  surface  or  part  of  it,  workable  deposits 
of  coal.  When  one  remembers  that  these  classified 
areas  are  most  conveniently  situated  with  reference 
to  transportation  and  settled  districts  and  that  every 
acre  of  them  is  subject  to  purchase  from  the  Govern- 
ment under  the  coal  land  laws  and  has  been  for  several 
months;  also  that  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
alone  is  reputed  to  have  in  its  own  possession  land 
containing  more  than  |3oo,rH)o,ooo  worth  of  coal  and 
also  that  many  hundred  thousand  acres  of  coal  land 
scattered  tlirf)ughoui  the  entire  region  containing 
coal  have  alrcadv  passed  into  private  holdings  and  in 
many  instances  contain  large  mining  plants,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  coal  famine  next 
winter  such  a  famine  will  result  only  from  failure 
to  mine  the  coal  which  is  easily  accessible,  either  bv 
grant  to  railroads,  purchase  in  the  past  hy  individuals 
and  companies,  or  entry  at  the  present  lime  under  the 
laws." 

Manufacturers  in  l.ns  Angeles  are  getting  power  at 
rates  which  are  claimed  to  he  cheaper  than  any  that 
exist  in  this  countrv  elsewhere,  excepting  possibly  a 
small  area  in  the  natural  gas  belt  of  the  Middle  West. 
The  power  comes  from  Kern  River.  1 17  miles  awav  in 
the  lower  Sierras  of  California,  whence  through  a 
waterway  of  20  tunnels  in  all.  water  from  the  mountain 
snows  and  rains  is  led  down  12  miles  for  a  fall  of 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  against  turbines  and  trans- 
mitted into  jo.ooo  horse-power  of  electrical  energy. 


which  in  turn  is  carried  under  a  pressure  of  75,000 
volts  a  distance  of  1 17  miles  to  L.os  Angeles. 

Foreign. — The  committee  of  the  Hague  Conference 
on  the  reception  of  address  of  petitions  has  presented 
a  large  number  of  resolutions  from  various  peace  as- 
sociations, religious  bodies,  etc.,  of  different  countries. 
Count  Nelidoff,  president  of  the  Conference,  ex- 
pressed sympathy  with  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  num- 
erous petitioners,  but  said  that  many  of  them  seem 
to  have  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Powers  of  the  Con- 
ference, which  was  merely  occupied  with  the  study  of 
international  law,  and  was  certainly  not  able  to  control 
international  politics.  It  is  reported  that  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  various  commissions 
toward  the  formulation  of  international  rules,  because 
there  are  so  many  reservations  and  amendments  as  to 
seriously  weaken  and  practically  impede  any  action. 

It  is  stated  from  Paris  that  representatives  of  the 
viticultural  associations  in  five  departments  in  France 
have  met  and  resolved  to  keep  up  the  struggle  until 
their  demands  have  been  acceded  to.  They  have  de- 
cided to  continue  to  strike,  to  refuse  to  pay  taxes,  and  to 
take  no  part  in  the  coming  departmental  elections. 

A  decision  of  the  German  Government  to  suppress 
the  teaching  of  French  in  the  common  schools  of 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  two  provinces  which  were 
lost  to  France  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war  has  caused 
much  bitter  feeling  in  those  provinces,  where  a  large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  use  it  as  their  native 
tongue. 

Paris  is  experimenting  with  a  concrete  pavement 
reinforced  with  a  steel  framework.  The  metal  part  of  the 
pavement  is  a  plate  of  perforated  steel  with  strong  bolts 
of  steel  running  through  it  between  the  perforations. 
Each  section  has  some  resemblance  to  a  steel  harrow, 
only  the  prongs  project  equally  on  each  side  and  they 
are  square  and  blunt.  It  will  be  superior  to  asphalt 
in  ultimate  economy  and  to  wood  both  in  the  better 
footing  that  it  affords  to  horses  and  in  the  fact  that  it 
will  not  admit  of  dangerous  ruts  developing. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  has  announced  his  belief  in 
the  transmutation  of  metals,  and  states  that  he  has 
converted  copper  into  lithium  in  repeated  experiments. 

Guillery,  an  official  of  the  archive  bureau  of  the 
Prussian  railway  administration,  has  prepared  a 
comparative  table  of  statistics  of  those  killed  and 
injured  by  railways  in  various  countries.  He  finds 
that  both  absolutely  and  relatively  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States  are  the  most  deadly.  Guillery 
finds  that  in  a  single  year-the  fiscal  year  of  1902- 
76,500  persons  were  injured  in  the  United  States,  of 
whom  60,000  were  employes,  and  9,800  were  killed, 
of  whom  3,600  were  employes.  In  the  matter  of 
travelers  injured  France  holds  the  lowest  record  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  shows  proportionately 
40  times  as  many  injured  as  Russia.  22  times  as  many 
as  Italy,  20  times  as  many  as  England,  8  times  as  many 
as  Belgium,  4  times  as  many  as  Switzerland  and  twice 
as  many  as  Germany. 

The  town  of  Kerisova  in  northeastern  Hungary 
which  at  the  last  census  is  stated  to  have  had  a  popula- 
tion of  5.300,  is  said  to  be  now  ruled  and  peopled  by 
women  only,  the  male  inhabitants  having  been  in- 
duced to  emigrate  from  time  to  time  to  this  country 
by  the  reports  which  had  reached  them  of  high  wages 
and  good  business  prospects  here. 


■ 


27,  Francis  Hall,  Nathan  P.  Hall,  James  McGrev 
Abigail  B.  Mott,  John  W.  Mott,  Richard  Patten,  Wn- 
H.  Pollard,  Thos.  E.  Stanley,  Morris  Stanley,  Milto 
J.  Shaw,  Joshua  P.  Smith,  Wm.  B.  Stanley,  Walte 
J.  Stanley,  Zaccheus  Test,  Thos.  Thomasson,  Russ< 
Z.  Taber  and  Wm.  P.  Young;  Barclay  R.  Leeds 
Phila.,  fio  for  himself,  2  copies,  Daniel  L.  Leedi 
Wm.  H.  Leeds  and  Wm.  E.  Tatum;  E.J.  and  S.  Bartol 
N.  ].;  Annah  Stanton,  Calif;  Israel  A.  Lane,  N.  C: 
|i  to  No.  27;  Susannah  Cox,  Ind.;  Wm.  P.  Churchil' 
Nova  Scotia;  Wm.  A.  Frame,  O.;  Geo.  A.  Keely,  Del 
Nettie  M.  Olson,  la.;  Joshua  S.  Wills,  N.  J.,  |6  fo 
himself,  Jesse  Sharpless  and  A.  R.  Sharpless;  Samu< 
T.  Haight,  Ag't,  Canada,  $12  for  Joseph  H.  Claytor 
George  Pollard,  Joseph.  G.  Pollard,  Mary  Ann  Treffr) 
Edward  Waring  and  Joshua  Waring  to  No.  23  vol.  8a 
Mary  A.  Osborne  and  for  Mary  M,  Frazier,  Ind 
Annie  Mickle,  Pa.,  $6  for  herself,  Martha  Mickle  am 
Thos.  Evans;  Jesse  Negus,-  Agt,  la.,  |i6  for  Elia 
Crew,  Thos.  Anderson,  Orlando  V.  Edgerton,  Hannal 
M.  Knudson,  Thos.  E.  Mott.  Peder  G.  Pedersen 
Margaret  A.  Tomlinson  and  Frederick  Woods  ;  Win 
Smallwood,  Pa.;  Elizabeth  Wright.  N.  J.;  W.  L 
Meloney;  Pa,;  R.  Satterthwaite,  Del.,  Wm.  J 
Evans,  N.J. ,$6  for  himself,  John  Evans  and  Williaii 
Evans  ;  Jos.  S.  Middleton  and  for  John  R.  Hendricl 
son,  N.  J.;  Wm.  Balderston,  Pa.;  W.  W.  Dewees 
Fkf'd;  Mary  W.  Trimble,  Pa.;  Charles  Wright,  N.  J. 
David  E.  Cooper  and  for  Samuel  R.  Cooper,  N.  J, 
Hannah  B.  Evans,  G't'n,  and  for  Edith  W.  Silver 
Joshua  Brantingham,  Agt.,  O.  $22  for  Wm.  Branting 
ham,  James  E.  Bailey,  Griffith  Dewees,  Charles  Gam 
ble,  Geo.  G.  Megrail,  Lousina  Harris,  Joseph  Master? 
D.  Masters,  C.  W.  Satterthwait,  Jos.  C.  Stratton  am 
Dillwyn  Stratton  ;  Thos.  A.  Crawford,  Agt.,  O.,  $1^ 
for  David  EUyson,  Jesse  Edgerton,  Eliza  Ann  Fogg 
Wilson  M.  Hall,  Lydia  Warrington,  Edgar  Warringtoj 
and  Abner  Woolman  ;  John  W.  Tatum,  Pa.;  Johi 
B.  Garrett,  Pa.;  Joshua  JeflFeris,  Pa.;  Addison  Hut 
ton  for  Rebecca  H.  Savery,  G't'n;  Sarah  A.  Gilberl 
Pa.,  $6  for  herself,  Ann  Case  and  Charles  E.  Gib 
bons  ;  Amos  E.  Kaighn  for  Dr.  William  Martin,  Pa 

Remittances  received  after  Third'day  noon  wil 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

1  li/abeth  C.  Dunn,  Pa.;  loseph  H.  Haines,  N.  ).. 
|8  for  himself,  M.  Emma  Allen,  Samuel  |.  Fves  and 
Henry  T.  Moon;  Thomas  W.  Downing  and  for  Eliza- 
beth D.  Meredith.  Pa.;  Sallie  A.  Armor,  Pa.;  Geo.  R. 
Chambers,  Pa.;  Wilson  llutchens.  Mo.;  Charles  Lee, 
Pa.;  Josiah  W.  Leeds,  Pa.,  |6  for  himself,  Austin  c! 
Leeds  and  lohn  B.  Leeds;  Mary  K.  Masters,  N.  J.- 
Hannah F.  Sheppard.  Phila.;  Lydia  S.  Thomas,  Phila.! 
and  for  Hannah  R.  Willits.  la.;  |ohn  Stamp  Keeling, 
Ireland,  los;  [ames  F.  Keid.  Pa.;  Justus  Robeson! 
Canada,  fi.so  to  No.  ^q;  Cornelius  fansen.  Neb.,  to 
No.  13  vol.  82;  Geo.  S.  Mutton.  Phila.".  $8  for  himself, 
Phebe  llutton.  Anne  W.  Thompson  and  R.  C.  Pand- 
rich;  George  Abbott.  N.  $6  for  himself.  George 
Abbott.  Jr..  and  Henry  A.  Lippincott;  Wm.  D.  Smith. 
Ag't.  la..  $12  for  Ihos.  Blackburn.  Penj.  L.  Bates. 
Ruth  Fdmundson.  Edward  Edgerton.  Albert  Emmons 
and  Sallie  B.  While;  B.  V.  Slanlev.  Ag't,  la..  $57  for 
Ihos.  H.  Binns.  Samuel  Bedell.  Albert  Bedell.  B.  H. 
Coppock.  Wm.  G.  Coppock.  Bardav  C.  Dewees.  Pear- 
son Hall.  Robert  W.  Hampton.  |os.  S.  Heald.  Edwin 
T.  Heald,  John  E.  Hodgin.  Wilson  Hodgin  $1  to  No. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  Friend  to  do  social  work  in  connectioi 
with  the  Western  District  Colored  School. 

Address,  L.  C.  Shelmire. 

1910  Poplar  St.,  Phila. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  street.  Phila* 
During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Librar 
will  be  open  only  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  a. 
to  I  p.  M. 

Wanted. — A  well  educated  young;  woman  FrieiM 
as  teacher  in  the  Friends'  girls  school  in  Tokio,  Japan 

Any  one  who  feels  drawn  to  such  a  career  of  Christian 
service  and  believes  that  it  will  be  right  for  her  ^ 
apply  for  the  position,  may  address  for  further  i$ 
formation, 

Margaret  W.  Haines, 
Cheltenham, 

Pennsylvania 


Died. — At  his  residence.  314  East  Fourth  St  reef 
Chester,  Pa.,  Sixth  Month  23rd,  1907,  Ellis  SMEDLElf 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  His  remarkable  resignatioi 
and  patience,  under  many  and  severe  afflictions,  a\u 
through  several  years  of  failing  health,  give  comfortii^ 
assurance  to  those  who  survive,  that  a  very  peacefij 
close  brought  to  him  Heaven's  Eternal  rest. 

 ,  at  her  residence  near  Strickersville,  Chestei 

Co..  Pa.,  on  Twelfth  Month  10th,  1906,  Mary  J.  Cham 
bers,  in  her  eighty-ninth  )ear.  She  was  a  consisteni 
member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  alwayi 
attending  the  small  indulged  meeting  at  l.ondoi 
Britain  when  able  to  do  so.  She  frequently  expressee 
herself  to  Friends  and  relatives,  as  only  waiting  foi 
the  summons  to  join  those  who  had  preceded  her 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  way;  and  she  passec 
from  here  "like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  hi; 
couch  around  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.' 
She  was  buried  at  London  Britain  where  a  larp 
number  of  Friends  and  relatives  were  assembled  afU 
fitting  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  deceased  wai 
expressed. 
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Afterthouglits. 
Some  one  has  been  scolding  his  After- 
bought  because  it  had  not  come  earlier, 
,o  as  to  be  his  Forethought,  or  else  a  Present 
bought  on  the  occasion  when  he  would 
lave  used  it  so  very  aptly. 

But  why  should  he  murmur  if  he  did  the 
test  that  was  given  him  at  the  time?  That 
s  all  that  is  required  of  any  of  us.  To  have 
one  or  said  better  than  was  given  the  man 
o  do,  might  have  puffed  him  up  overmuch 
vith  self-satisfaction.  He  did  enough  if 
le  led  others  with  himself  to  the  After- 
bought. 

It  is  better  in  our  speech  or  preaching  to 
)e  suggestive  than  exhaustive.  It  is  better 
or  us  and  our  fellows  that  there  should 
»me  in  after-thoughts  for  our  continued 
nstruction  and  theirs,  than  that  they  should 
lave  been  present  thoughts,  productive  of 
ID  further  fruit  than  the  memory  of  our 
iwn  shining.  Afterthoughts  are  the  fruits 
)f  our  having  done  our  best  in  its  time.  But 
:o  have  turned  our  buds  to  premature  fruit 
rould  have  been  to  rob  ourselves  and  others 
)f  a  favor  which  as  a  seed-thought  should 
ippear  later  in  its  ripe  development.  To 
;ay  to  the  afterthought:  "Don't  come  unless 
^ou  come  at  first!"  looks  to  us  like  sacrilege. 

Jesus  Christ  laid  out  an  unbounded  future 
or  the  afterthoughts  of  his  spoken  word, 
ind  they  have  been  fruitfully  cropping  up 
»ver  since.  "I  have  many  things  to  say 
into  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 
'Nevertheless  when  the  spirit  of  Truth  is 
:ome,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
Jfing  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  This 
rocess  has  given  more  spiritual  openings 
to  the  doctrine  of  baptisms,  of  the  bread 
and  wine  of  heaven,  of  the  heavenly  things 
themselves  in  lieu  of  the  images  of  those 
things,  of  the  intended  spirit  and  life  re- 


placing the  symbols  and  forms.  The  long 
series  of  afterthoughts  of  the  church  which 
were  wrapped  up  in  the  forethoughts  of 
the  days  of  his  flesh,  and  are  watered  from 
age  to  age  by  the  life  of  his  Spirit,  keep  the 
openings  of  a  progressive  revelation  of  truth 
alive  as  a  power  in  human  history. 

Often  to  be  recognizing  that  one's  "hind- 
sight is  better  than  his  foresight,"  is  to 
increase  in  wisdom,  and  to  be  improving 
his  foresight.  And  we  are  not  excused  from 
being  on  the  alert  with  our  best  Forethought 
and  our  best  Present-thought  of  presence- 
of-mind.  We  are  not  excused,  whatever 
may  be  the  service  of  right  Afterthought, 
from  being  "quick  of  understanding  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord"  as  the  moments  fly.  That 
putting  off  to  after-thought  the  light  and 
instant  faith  and  sight  which  should  be 
used  now  as  the  accepted  time,  is  a  sloth- 
fulness  which  the  Lord  will  not  honor.  The 
afterthought  that  would  be  helpful  will  not 
be  found  in  the  heels  of  laziness  of  mind. 
The  more  faithful  the  forethought  and  the 
present  thought  the  more  blessed  the  after- 
thought as  their  consequence.  My  soul 
attend  thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  expecta- 
tion is  from  Him. 

Oh,  what  a  lovely  world  'twould  be, 

If  every  one  of  us  should  do  his  best  to-day, 

And  then  do  better  in  to-morrow's  better  way — 
The  way  we  then  more  clearly  see ! 

"And  what  will  mean  eternity. 
If  doing  thus  our  very  best  eacii  day,  we  still — 
Through  all  our  endless  days — a  larger  measure  fill. 

To  measureless  infinity!" 

(G.  A.  Chace,  in  S.  S.  Times.) 


Jottings  About  Jerusalem. 
Probably  nowhere  in  the  world  can  one 
find  so  many  varieties  of  climate.  Although 
Palestine  lies  within  the  subtropical  zone 
of  latitude  23^°  to  34,°  the  levels  of  its 
surface  are  so  varied  that,  out  of  the  eight 
zones  recognized  in  physiography,  five  are 
represented  within  this  very  limited  area. 
From  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2723  feet  above 
sea-level,  one  looks  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  1292  feet  below  it,  so  that 
in  a  morning's  drive  one  may  encounter  an 
entire  change  of  flora  and  fauna;  one  may 
look  upon  the  juniper  of  Sweden  and  the 
palm-tree  of  the  desert;  one  may  hear  the 
skylark  of  our  own  Highlands,  and  the 
longdrawn  note  of  the  grackle  of  the  tropics. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  botanical 
character  of  any  scenery  may  be  deter- 
mined by  references  to  some  sixteen  tribes 
of  plants,  and  of  these  one-half  are  repre- 


sented in  Palestine;  namely,  palms,  acacias, 
laurels,  myrtles,  pines,  willows,  mallows, 
and  lilies.  One  finds  among  the  joyous 
spring  miracle  of  wild  flowers,  not  only 
countless  new  varieties,  of  form  and  color 
undreamed  of,  but  old  friends  wonderfully 
glorified;  the  mallow,  and  poppy,  and 
honeysuckle,  and  mouse-ear,  and  man- 
drake, and  star  of  Bethlehem;  the  thistle, 
and  clover,  and  linus,  and  flag-lily,  of  our 
fields  and  hedgerows,  all  wonderfully  varied 
and  dignified;  as  well  as  the  arums  and 
cyclamen,  crocus  and  anemone,  scillas,  and 
a  hundred  other  glories  of  our  English 
garden,  flaunting  by  the  wayside  in  glorious 
array  and  new  magnificence,  the  very 
apotheosis  of  the  humbler. types  at  home. 

The  Arab  best  loves  flowers  of  strong 
scent,  and  it  is  perhaps  mainly  owing  to 
this  that  the  stock,  carnation,  and  violet 
are  cultivated  wherever  flowers  are  culti- 
vated at  all;  and  that  other  plants  of  fa- 
miliar association,  not  always  inherently 
beautiful,  have  nevertheless  a  recognized 
place  in  most  gardens — hedges  of  worm- 
wood and  fennel,  or  more  fragrant  rose- 
mary, and  rows  of  every  variety  of  pot- 
herbs, including  many  new  to  the  European 
visitor.  As  one  walks  along  the  ill-smelling 
streets,  one  constantly  comes  across  groups 
of  peasant- women,  ofi'ering  for  sale  great 
heaps  of  herbs  deliciously  perfumed  and 
bought  largely  by  the  Russian  pilgrims. 
There  is  a  whole  bazaar  of  drugs  and 
scented  herbs  and  seeds  and  woods,  many 
probably  of  foreign  origin;  not  only  the 
aloes,  balm  of  Gilead,  calamus,  cassia, 
cinnamon,  frankincense  and  myrrh,  all 
obtained  from  scented  woods  brought  from 
still  further  east,  but  other  scents  belonging 
nearer  home;  the  fruit  stalls  are  decorated 
with  garlands  of  orange-blossoms,  jessa- 
mine, stephanotis,  and  tuberoses;  and  the 
carpenters'  shops  are  fragrant  with  the 
delicious  cypress-wood,  of  which  the  bridal 
chests  are  made,  and  which,  especially 
when  freshly  sawn,  is  sweet  as  sandal-wood. 

One  cannot  wonder — in  contemplating 
either  the  good  or  bad  smells  of  Jeru- 
salem— that  the  Jews  have  special  thanks- 
givings for  pleasant  odors:  "Blessed  art 
Thou  our  Lord,  our  God,  King  of  the  Uni- 
verse— Creator  of  fragrant  woods,  Creator 
of  fragrant  plants — Who  dost  bestow  a 
goodly  scent  on  fruits — Who  createst  all 
sorts  of  spices — Who  created  pleasantly 
scented  oil,"  the  addition  being  selected  to 
suit  the  case  in  point. 

It  is  only  to  the  superficial  observer  that 
this. is  a  barren  country.  It  was  our  own 
first  impression,  not  that  one  has  any  right 
to  complain  that  a  country  does  not  look 
fertile  in  mid-winter,  especially  when  the 
gray-green  of  the  olive  contrasts  every- 
where with  the  gray-brown  of  the  bare 
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hillsides.  Even  then,  the  children  were 
offering  bunches  of  cyclamen,  primroses, 
anemones,  at  every  station  on  the  railway; 
maidenhair  and  lady-fern  were  waving  in 
the  recesses  of  every  tomb.  Within  a  very 
few  weeks,  a  delicate  green  hue  began  to 
creep  over  the  faded  fields,  and  day  after 
day,  as  one  opened  the  eastern  window  to 
the  warm  glow  of  sunrise,  one  noted  how 
the  spring  tints  became  deepened  and 
diffused.  The  wondrous  glories  of  the 
Syrian  spring  are  beyond  all  description, 
and  now  when  cisterns  are  emptying,  and 
rain  is  unhoped  for,  the  hillsides  are  gloriously 
green  with  the  vines,  not  stiffly  trained  as 
elsewhere,  but  lying  on  the  warm  bosom  of 
mother  earth,  and  clothing  the  rocks  and 
bare  stone  walls  with  the  fresh  glistening 
beauty  of  foliage,  green  and  fresh  as  lime 
trees,  or  the  horse  chestnuts  of  Bushey 
Park  before  the  first  summer  dust  has 
flecked  their  radiant  youth.  Golden  apri- 
cots gleam  under  dark  green  leaves,  in 
trees  which  shelter  the  roadsides;  the  figs 
are  ripening,  and  the  olives  are  still  in  pros- 
pect, and  so  here,  as  elsewhere,  every  month 
brings  her  own  crown  of  delight  and  beauty. 
The  peasants  are  leaving  their  homes  in 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  neighboring 
villages,  and  betaking  themselves  to  the 
rough  stone  watchtowers  which  shelter 
them  when  the  fruit  harvest  is  about  to  be 
gathered  in. 

Often,  in  this  country,  one  is  reminded 
of  the  customs  of  the  western  Highlands,  as 
doubtless  are  those  from  other  lands  of 
similar  habits  common  to  all  elementary 
peoples;  and  the  little  groups  of  peasants 
carrying  a  few  homely  household  utensils, 
the  children  and  domestic  animals  snatching 
their  own  pleasures  by  the  roadside,  the 
little  picnics  under  the  wayside  tree,  recall 
to  mind  the  shealing  migrations  of  Suther- 
landshire  or  the  Hebrides.  One  thinks, 
too,  in  sight  of  the  round  towers  made  of 
unhewn  stones  roughly  piled  together  perched 
in  the  corner  of  field  or  garden,  of  "the 
lodge  in  the  garden  of  cucumbers,"  which 
in  truth  it  often  most  literally  is;  but  the 
cucurnbers  are  far  more  dainty  than  ours, 
and  ripen  so  much  more  quickly  that  they 
have  a  savor  especially  their  own;  be  they 
the  ordinary  cucumber  of  the  western  mar- 
ket or  any  of  the  varieties  of  cucumbers, 
gourds,  and  melons,  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  any  known  to  us,  which  are  so 
familiar  a  feature  in  the  Syrian  dietary.— 
Selected. 

One  Million  I.ivks  Saved.— Although 
our  China  Famine  Kund  is  closed,  says  the 
Christian  Herald,  the  great  life-saving  work 
upon  which  the  readers  of  this  |ournal 
embarked  last  Second  Month  still  goes 
on  with  ever-increasing  beneficence.  liieir 
gifts  to  China  in  her  time  of  need  have 
already  prf)duced  results  of  a  magnitude  to 
astonish  the  world.  Their  campaign  of 
benevolence  was  brief  but  most  effect i\'e, 
and,  now  that  the  active  struggle  is  about 
over,  they  can  view  with  satisfaction  the 
situation  as  presented  in  the  following 
cable  message  from  V .  R.  Johnstone,  I  he 
Christian  Herald's  special  representative 
now  at  Chinkiang: 


'All  Bujord  cargo  now  dispatched  by  vans 
inland,  and  by  junks  up  canal.  Fleet  of 
fifty-four  junks  fully  loaded.  Fevers  terri- 
bly prevalent.  Missionaries  almost  ex- 
hausted. Canal  trip  shows  that  reports 
of  famine  were  not  exaggerated.  Relief 
afforded  from  all  sources  has  saved  one 
million  lives.  I  have  interviewed  Viceroy 
Tuan  Fang  of  Nanking.  He  expressed  high 
appreciation  of  America's  kindness,  and 
spoke  of  good  feeling  existing  between  two 
countries.  E.  R.  Johnstone.' 

"This  result  of  the  relief  work  immeasur- 
ably excels  all  expectations,  and  shows  with 
what  lavish  hand  God  blesses  the  simplest 
acts  of  kindness  and  self-sacrifice.  Under 
Divine  blessing  the  relief  movement  attained 
a  volume  and  momentum  that  penetrated 
all  the  famine  region.  It  became  the  means 
of  rescue  to  multitudes  whose  case  was 
thought  to  be  hopeless. 

"God  never  does  things  by  halves.  His 
work  is  always  complete.  In  India  the 
relief  campaign  was  followed  by  a  great 
revival.  A  similar  sequel  may  be  looked 
for  in  China.  The  same  omnipotent  hand 
that  saved  the  body  can  save  the  soul  also. 
And  if  even  a  fraction  of  the  million  rescued 
from  physical  death  be  brought  into  the 
Gospel  light,  it  will  be  an  especial  cause  of 
rejoicing  among  the  Christians  of  America, 
and  among  all  who  have  shared  with  them 
this  work  of  benevolence  these  last  four 
months." 

School  No  Place  to  Glorify  War. 

On  hearing  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  deliver 
his  admirable  address  before  his  departure 
for  California,  we  hoped  then  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lay  it  before  our  readers.  The 
outline  of  it  which  we  now  find  published 
may  give  the  tenor  of  it,  but  the  righteous 
impression  which  his  delivery  of  it  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  Philadelphia  hearers, 
as  well  as  the  sense  of  its  literary  excellence 
as  an  entire  production,  cannot  appear  in 
the  following  abridgement  which  we  take 
from  the  Ledger: 

There  is  evil  to  the  rising  generation  from 
the  glorification  of  war  in  the  schools. 
Worship  of  the  heroes  of  peace,  rather  than 
those  of  strife  and  bloodshed,  should  be 
taught  in  the  schools.  These  were  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  in  the  address  of  N.  C.  Schaeffer 
president  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  opening 
session  of  the  fiftieth  annual  convention  of 
the  association,  on  the  8th  instant,  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Doctor  Schaeffer's  subject  was  "What 
Can  the  School  Do  to  Aid  the  Peace  Move- 
ment?"   He  said: 

"The  greatest  problem  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury is  the  boy  with  one  exception — the 
girl.  As  soon  as  the  girl  takes  up  the  study 
of  history  she  begins  to  wish  that  she  had 
been  born  a  boy.  Gradually  she  reaches 
the  conviction  that  life  is  not  worth  living 
unless  one  can  attain  military  glory.  The 
boy  is  ant  to  form  similar  ideals  from  the 
te.xt-books  on  history  and  the  methods  of 
teaching  the  subject.  1  he  names  of  ad- 
mirals and  generals,  the  battles  they  fought 
and  the  victories  they  won;  the  causes  and 


the  effects  of  the  wars  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  constitute  a  very  large  part  of 
the  method  of  instruction. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  our  text-bpoks, 
our  examinations  and  our  instruction  should 
glorify  the  arts  of  peace  above  the  art  of 
war.  Whilst  it  would  be  wrong  to  rob  the 
soldier  of  a  just  share  of  glory  it  will  never- 
theless be  wise  to  teach  history  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pupil  will  write  the  name  of 
the  poet,  the  orator,  the  artist,  the  inventor, 
the  educator,  the  jurist,  the  statesman,  the 
philanthropist,  in  a  place  as  conspicuous 
in  the  temple  of  fame  as  that  occupied  by 
the  name  of  the  victorious  general  or  the 
successful  admiral.  The  pupil  can  be  led 
to  see  that  Pasteur,  the  scientist,  has  done 
more  for  humanity  than  Napoleon,  the 
destroyer  of  thousands;  that  Carnegie,  the 
philanthropist,  has  done  more  for  civiliza- 
tion than  the  admiral  who  sinks  a  hostile 
fleet. 

"In  the  next  place  patriotism  should 
never  be  taught  so  as  to  make  it  the  meanest 
of  all  the  virtues.  It  is  possible  to  empha- 
size the  maxim,  'My  country,  right  or 
wrong,'  to  such  an  extent  that  the  citizen* 
will  resort  to  anything  base  and  contempti- 
ble for  the  sake  of  furthering  the  material 
interest  of  his  country." 

Wars  for  indemnity,  for  booty  and  plun- 
der, to  gratify  personal  ambition,  such  as, 
those  of  Napoleon,  and  for  territorial  ex-; 
pansion,  of  which  the  United  States,  he 
said,  was  not  guiltless,  were  denounced 
by  Doctor  Schaeffer.  He  added  that  there 
were  two  other  kinds  of  which  more  could, 
be  said — wars  for  principle,  such  as  the, 
American  Revolution,  and  in  behalf  of 
the  downtrodden,  such  as  the  Spanish-I 
American  War,    He  continued: 

"In  dealing  with  these  two  kinds  of  warl 
it  is  well  to  point  out  both  sides  of  that 
dispute  and  to  show  how  war  can  be  avoided  1 
by  the  peaceful   method  of  arbitration.! 
Hfow  well  posted  we  all  are  upon  every! 
war  that  our  people  have  waged;  how  littlet' 
we  know  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  in- 
ternational disputes  which  have  been  settled 
by   the  peaceful   method  of  arbitration. 
How  few  people  know  the  significance  of 
The  Hague  Court,  for  whose  sittings  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  building  a  palace  to  cost  a 
million  and  a  half  in  our  currency." 

Doctor  Schaeffer  urged  that  the  observ- 
ance of  Fifth  Month  1 8th— the  date  of  the 
convening  of  the  first  International  Peace 
Conference  at  The  Hague — should  be  made- 
conspicuous  in  the  schools.  He  denounced 
the  proposal  that  rifle  practice  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  public  schools  "that  in 
case  of  war  the  country  can  put  in  thej 
field  at  short  notice  a  force  of  volunteers 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle." 


My  life  so  full  of  vicissitude,  savoring 
much  of  Job's,  has  made  secondary  causes, 
of  little  account,  focusing  vision  upon  the^ 
Immovable  Mover;  rigid  as  that  of  Jonah 
it  has  not  aroused  his  bitterness  of  opposi- 
tion, but  somehow  has  drawn  it  into  unity 
with  the  Nazarene  as  to  the  needlessness 
of  taking  thought  for  the  morrow  because 
each  day's  duty  has  infinite  tenderness  on 
guard. 
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A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE. 

,    An  aged  minister  lately  in  addressing  the  young 
"  md  rising  generation  in  West  Chester,  Pa  ,  counseled 
:hem  to  commit  to  memory  beautiful  poetry  and 
)i;S  lymns,  that  they  may  be  able  to  draw  from  this  store- 
louse,  the  memory,  in  after  life.    The  speaker  then 
quoted  a  beautiful  hymn,  as  follows.    But  we  would 
^  idd  that  while  the  repeating  of  poetry  in  preaching 
iilf  s  permissible  under  the  right  anointing,  (as  probably 
cr  n  this  instance)  it  should  be  undertaken  with  caution, 
,  .  est  we  foster  a  habit  which  confuses  the  distinction 
I  between  the  charm  of  a  beautiful  composition  pro- 
^  luced  from  memory,  and  the  inspiration  of  immediate 
OF  ife  from  the  Holy  One  for  which  poetry  is  no  substitute. 

I  sing  the  almighty  power  of  God, 
That  made  the  mountains  rise, 
D  That  spread  the  flowing  seas  abroad, 

til  And  built  the  lofty  skies. 

la 

1  sing  the  wisdom  that  ordained 
'J'  The  sun  to  rule  by  day: 

The  moon  shines  forth  at  His  command. 
And  all  the  stars  obey. 

'i 

I  sing  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 

That  filled  this  earth  with  food; 
He  formed  all  creatures  with  His  word, 
ill  And  then  pronounced  them  good. 

Lord,  how  thy  wonders  are  displayed 

Where  e're  I  turn  my  eyes: 
If  1  survey  the  ground  I  tread 

Or  gaze  upon  the  skies. 

There's  not  a  plant  or  flower  below 

But  makes  Thy  glories  known. 
And  clouds  arise  and  tempests  blow 

By  order  from  Thy  throne. 

Creatures  as  numerous  as  they  be 

Are  subjects  of  Thy  care. 
There's  not  a  place  where  we  can  flee 

But  God  is  present  there. 

In  heaven  He  shines  with  beams  of  love, 

With  joy  on  earth  beneath, 
'Tis  on  His  earth  1  stand  and  move 

And  'tis  His  air  I  breathe. 

His  hand  is  my  perpetual  guard, 

He  keeps  me  with  His  eye; 
Why  should  1,  then,  forget  the  Lord, 

Who  is  forever  nigh? 


Gospel  Ministry  Free. 
'  1706. — After  these  journeys  were  over, 
ind  I  had  cleared  myself,  I  was  sometime 
at  home  and  followed  my  business  with 
iiligence  and  industry,  and  throve  in  the 
hings  of  the  world,  the  Lord  adding  a 
)lessing  to  my  labor.  Some  people  would 
ell  me  that  1  got  money  for  preaching,  and 
fTew  rich  by  it:  which  being  a  common 
:alumny  cast  upon  our  public  Friends  that 
ire  travellers,  1  shall  take  a  little  notice  of 
t,  and  leave  it  to  posterity. 

It  is  against  our  principles  and  contrary 
o  our  known  practice  and  rule,  to  take 
noney  for  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
ind  publishing  salvation  through  his  name 
into  the  people;  for  according  to  Christ's 
X)mmands,  we  receiving  it  freely,  are  to 
jive  it  forth  freely.  I  can  say,  without 
k^anity  or  boasting,  I  have  spent  many 
X)unas  in  that  service,  besides  my  time 
ivhich  is  as  precious  to  me  as  to  other 
jeople:  rising  early  and  lying  down  late; 
Tiany  days  riding  forty,  fifty  and  sixty 
miles  a  day,  which  was  very  laborious  and 
hard  for  my  flesh  to  endure.  I  can  truly 
say,  that  1  never  received  any  money  or 
consideration  on  account  of  these  services, 
either  directly  or  indirectly;  and  yet,  if  any 
of  our  ministers  are  necessitous  or  poor. 
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we  relieve  them  freely,  not  because  they 
are  preachers,  but  because  they  are  needy; 
and  when  we  have  done  those  things,  we 
have  done  but  our  duty:  and  well  will  it 
be  for  those  that  have  discharged  them- 
selves faithfully  therein.  Such  will,  besides 
the  earnest  of  peace  in  their  own  souls  in 
this  world,  have  a  blessed  reward  in  the 
glorious  kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  his  Christ 
in  that  which  is  to  come. 

Again,  I  was  from  my  family  and  habita- 
tion in  this  journey  and  travel,  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
had  meetings  every  day  when  on  land, 
except  Second  and  Seventh  days,  when  in 
health,  and  had  travelled  by  sea  and  land 
14,300  miles. 

After  this  long  travel  and  voyage,  I 
stayed  at  home  and  looked  after  the  little 
family  which  God  had  given  me.  Divers 
people  when  I  came  home,  raised  a  false 
report  of  me,  and  said  I  had  brought  home 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  goods,  which  1 
got  by  preaching.  This  was  utterly  false 
and  base;  for  I  brought  neither  money  or 
goods,  so  much  as  to  the  value  of  five  pounds, 
except  my  wearing  apparel. — Taken  from 
Thomas  Chalkley' s  Journal. 


In  the  year  1724,  Thomas  Chalkley  wrote 
on  the  same  subject  to  a  young  friend,  viz: 
"On  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ."  First,  the  greatest  part  of  Christ- 
tendom,  (so-called)  calls  and  elects  its 
ministers,  and  will  not  call  them  unless 
they  have  school  learning,  although  Christ 
called  and  chose  unlearned  men,  as  to  that 
sort  of  learning,  and  the  apostles  were 
called,  not  according  to  the  will  of  man, 
but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Christ  thanked  his  Father  that  He  had 
revealed  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom  to 
babes  and  sucklings.  The  wise  Jews,  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  admired  at  the  apos- 
tles, who  so  powerfully  preached  Christ. 

The  call,  election,  and  wages  of  Christ's 
ministers,  are  spiritual  and  not  carnal; 
and  therefore,  their  ministry  is  with  Divine 
life  and  power,  by  which  they  are  qualified 
for  this  service,  without  either  study  or 
premeditation,  though  it  is  not  denied  that 
Christ  may  show  a  minister  beforehand, 
what  he  shall  or  is  to  speak,  at  such  a  time 
or  place  as  He  may  see  meet.  But  studying 
or  writing  sermons,  to  be  afterwards  preach- 
ed or  read  to  the  people,  is  not  the  practice 
of  the  true  minister  of  Jesus,  our  great 
Lord  and  Master.  We  do  not  find  any- 
where in  the  New  Testament  that  Christ's 
ministers  or  messengers  were  only  to  speak 
or  preach  to  one  meeting  of  people,  or  that 
they  were  called  or  hired  by  men;  for  then 
it  would  have  been  necessary  that  man 
should  pay  them;  but  Christ  says:  "Freely 
ye  have  received,  freely  give." 

A.  F. 

Malvern,  Seventh  Month  6th,  1907. 

Our  contributor  adds  in  a  letter:  "As  I 
was  conversing  recently  with  a  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  body  he  mourned  over 
the  condition  of  it  and  several  other  of  the 
sects  as  named — their  pride,  respect  of 
persons,  worldliness,  etc.  He  said  the 
ministers  were  not  allowed  to  work  whether 
they  received  small  or  large  salaries;  and 
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he  commended  the  Society  of  Friends,  both 
in  principle  and  practice.  As  regards  Gos- 
pel ministry  are  we  holding  our  own  or 
retrograding?" 

The'Bible. 

If  it  were  possible  to  have  before  us  the 
great  mass  of  literature,  which  is  scattered 
abroad  in  our  land  to-day,  we  should  find 
thousands  of  volumes  of  poetry,  of  history, 
of  science  and  biography;  thousands  of 
periodicals  and  newspapers  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  men  and  women  in  every 
vocation  of  life. 

But  there  is  one  book  whose  contents 
distinctly  separate  it  from  every  other 
form  of  composition  and  whose  value  is 
above  comparison  with  any  other  book. 
Then  to  what  may  we  liken  this  masterpiece 
of  literature,  the  Holy  Bible?  As  the  broad 
and  deep  ocean  contains  endless  forms  of 
life  and  beauty,  so  the  Bible,  broad  in  its 
meaning  and  deep  in  its  feeling,  contains 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  living  truths 
and  precious  thoughts. 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  Scriptures 
may  be  found  many  thrilling  incidents  and 
narratives  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  olden 
time.  Among  the  most  familiar  are  those 
telling  of  our  first  parents  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  how  Cain  slew  his  brother.  The 
stories  of  the  flood  and  Egyptian  plagues 
are  also  known,  even  to  children.  We  may 
read  how  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  the  whale 
when  he  disobeyed  God's  command;  how 
Daniel  was  saved  in  the  lion's  den,  and  how 
Job  patiently  bore  his  many  trials.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  read  the  parable  of 
the  sower  and  the  parable  of  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed.  We  can  picture  in  our 
minds  Jesus,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
reasoning  with  the  elders  in  Jerusalem;  and 
later  in  life,  performing  all  manner  of  mir- 
acles, even  calming  the, sea,  healing  the  sick 
and  raising  the  dead;  and  again  his  cruel 
death  on  the  cross;  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  thus  fulfilling  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies  concerning  Him.  Can  anyone 
carefully  and  thoughtfully  read  these  records 
without  being  influenced  by  the  example 
of  the  holy  men  of  old? 

These  plain  teachings  and  precious  exam- 
ples in  Scripture,  are  suited  alike  for  the 
needs  of  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
learned  and  unlearned.  They  are  not  for 
one  nation  nor  for  one  age;  but  for  all  na- 
tions and  all  ages  alike. 

The  Bible  may  be  divided  into  sixty-six 
books,  which  contain  in  all,  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  chapters.  If 
we  averaged  one  chapter  each  day  it  would 
require  three  years  and  three  months  to 
read  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  writing  of  the  Bible  was  begun  in 
the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ.  Two 
thousand  manuscripts  are  still  preserved  of 
portions  of  the  original  Scriptures.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  prophet  Ezra  for  the  collec- 
tion of  these  writings  into  the  present  form 
of  the  Old  Testament.  From  the  first  the 
Jews  regarded  this  Testament  as  sacred  and 
preserved  it  with  the  greatest  care.  The 
Scriptures  were  read  in  their  assemblies  and 
the  laws  of  Moses  were  the  civil  laws  of  the 
land. 
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In  the  year  two  hundred  and  eighty  before 
Christ,  a  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  made,  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek. 
This  the  early  Christians  read  and  quoted 
text  after  text  from  it  as  a  proof  of  their 
testimonies.  During  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
were  translated  into  Latin;  and  for  a  thou- 
sand years  this  was  the  standard  Bible. 

When  the  Teutonic  barbarian  tribes  over- 
ran southern  Europe  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Roman  Empire,  the  Latin  language 
was  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
literature  could  not  be  read  by  the  common 
people.  Soon  after  this  came  that  dismal, 
barren,  superstitious  period  of  history, 
appropriately  called  the  Dark  Ages. 

Roman  civilization  now  decayed  into 
barbarism,  manufacturing  ceased,  agricul- 
ture and  education  sank  low.  Society  was 
lawless;  morals  were  corrupt.  The  religion 
of  most  sank  into  mere  superstition.  A 
fruitful  occasion  of  all  this  debauchery  and 
ignorance  was  the  scarcity  of  books.  Most 
of  the  world  was  without  the  Bible.  It 
was  available  only  in  Latin,  then  almost 
a  dead  language. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  slowly  improved 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century 
Then  came  the  mighty  yet  terrible  epoch, 
the  Protestant  Revolution.  A  thorough 
translation  of  the  Bible  was  the  chief 
instrument  of  power  in  this  great  change. 

The  first  translation  of  the  whole  Bible 
into  English  was  made  by  John  Wycliffe  in 
1384.  In  153^,  Miles  Coverdale  issued  the 
first  printed  Bible.  A  translation  was  made 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1609, 
and  is  still  used  by  that  body.  The  version 
now  used  by  all  Protestant  denominations, 
is  the  Bible  of  King  James  or  Authorized 
Version.  This  was  made  by  forty-seven 
of  the  most  learned  and  pious  men  of  that 
day,  appointed  by  King  James  I.  of  England, 
in  1604.  They  were  divided  into  six  com- 
panies, two  at  Cambridge,  two  at  Oxford, 
and  two  at  Westminster.  To  each  company 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Scriptures  was 
assigned  for  translation.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1607,  and  after  three  years  of 
careful  study  and  comparison,  they  com- 
pleted this  work,  which  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  recognized  as  the  best 
specimen  of  I  jiglish  in  our  language.  Even 
the  new  version  made  by  modern  scholars  in 
1885,  is  not  as  popular  as  the  authorized 
version. 

The  long  concealed  beauties  of  religion 
and  morality,  revealed  by  these  translations 
of  the  Bible,  burst  forth  like  a  hidden  spring 
and  spread  their  influence  throughout  all 
Europe.  I  hey  aroused  an  intense  eagerness 
in  the  pur>uit  of  Truth,  and  created  endless 
diversity  anil  collision  of  opinion.  But  as 
the  decisions  were  of  infinite  importance, 
many  had  cause  to  seek  for  lhat  Inward 
Light  to  guide  them. 

It  was  in  these  perilous  times  that  the 
Society  of  Eriends  sprang  up.  Our  early 
Friends  prized  the  Scriptures  as  a  precious 
treasure.  William  i\'nn  advised  his  chil- 
tlreii  to  make  it  their  practice  to  read  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible  each  morning  and 
evening.  "Nevertheless,"  as  Robert  Bar- 
clay says:  "They  are  only  a  declaration 


from  the  fountain  and  not  the  fountain 
itself.  They  are,  and  may  be  esteemed, 
a  secondary  rule,  subordinate  to  the  Spirit." 
And  if  we  have  the  right  spirit  within  our- 
selves, in  searching  them,  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  their  meaning,  face  to  face  before  us, 
as  in  a  glass.  And  how  useless  and  mislead- 
ing it  is  for  us  to  try  to  interpret  them 
without  waiting  for  that  Voice  within. 
For  again,  as  Robert  Barclay  says:  "By 
the  inward  testimony  of  the  Spirit  we  do 
alone  truly  know  them,  because  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  the  Spirit  is  the  first  and 
principal  leader." 

It  was  from  the  Bible  that  our  greatest 
authors  and  statesmen  have  found  the  sub- 
jects for  their  best  books  and  speeches. 
Here  Milton  found  the  theme  for  "Paradise 
Lost"  and  "  Paradise  Regained."  With  the 
Bible  as  almost  his  only  companion  while 
in  prison,  John  Bunyan  wrote  his  greatest 
work  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  bears  a 
remarkable  likeness  to  the  Scriptures  in  the 
purity  and  plainness  of  its  language.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  familiar  with  the  Bible 
and  often  quoted  texts  from  it  in  his  best 
political  speeches. 

How  can  we  doubt  the  living  truths  of 
this  book  which  has  held  the  esteem  of  the 
most  learned  and  pious  men  for  three 
thousand  five  hundred  years?  Kingdoms 
have  risen,  flourished,  and  passed  away; 
but  the  Bible  remains  to  extend  its  unfailing 
influence  through  all  generations. 

One  of  our  greatest  needs  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  exceptional  book. 
Should  we  not  carefully  weave  its  tender 
thought  and  feeling  into  our  lives.  How 
can  anyone  feel  justified  to  neglect  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Bible?  How  can  we 
cast  it  aside  as  dry  and  uninteresting,  when 
it  directly  concerns  our  material  and  spirit- 
ual welfare? 

Doctor  Stall  says:  "If  you  desire  to  be 
intelligent,  this  is  the  book  of  which  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant.  If  you  desire 
purity  and  virtue,  if  you  would  overcome 
weakness  and  grow  strong  in  body;  if  you 
desire  to  walk  in  the  path  of  honor  and 
integrity,  of  peace  and  prosperity,  this  is 
the  book  that  will  show  you  the  way.  If 
you  would  understand  the  mystery  of  life 
and  death,  here  you  will  find  its  greatest 
[of  written]  revelations." 

Of  all  books.  The  Bible  is  the  best,  and 
of  all  helps,  other  than  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is 
the  greatest.  Then,  let  us  more  earnestly 
search  the  Scriptures,  remembering  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  Paul:  "All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness.  That  the 
man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  all  gcx)a  works." 

II.  S.  H.  Jr. 

Pasadi  NA.  Cal. 

"I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will 
speak."  Will  ihou  indeed?  Art  thou  really 
purpf)sed  to  ascertain  what  ie\ehilion  there 
IS  of  thy  Oeator's  will . concerning  thee? 
I  his  determination  of  thine  will  amount 
to  nothing,  however,  if  there  be  not  in  thee 
a  willingness  to  hear  all  that  the  Lord  will 
speak.  -  GiiORGE  Bowen. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS.  

To  read  about  a  noble  action  is  a  pleasure 
to  almost  all  young  people.  But  unless 
that  reading  gives  the  heart  the  power  to 
recognize  opportunities  for  nobility  in  per- 
sonal experience  and  in  daily  life,  it  has 
stopped  at  mere  pleasure,  and  not  gone  on 
to  real  value  and  action. — Forward. 
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"Oh,  mamma,"  cried  Blanche,  "I  heard 
such  a  tale  about  Edith!  I  did  not  think 
she  could  be  so  naughty. 

"My  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "before  you 
tell  it  we  will  see  if  your  story  will  pass 
three  sieves." 

"What  does  that  mean,  mamma?" 

"I  will  explain  it.  In  the  first  place, 
let  me  ask  you  about  your  story,  is  it  true?" 

"  I  suppose  so.     I  had  it  from  White, 

and  she  is  a  great  friend  of  Edith's." 

"And  does  she  show  her  friendship  by 
telling  tales  of  her?  In  the  next  place, 
though  you  can  prove  it  to  be  true,  is  it 
kind?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  was." 


liJti 


"And  is 
siructor. 


it  necessary?" — Christian  In- 


The  Change  She  Could  Make. — "My 
life  is  hemmed  in  by  things  that  I  cannot 
change,  you  see,"  said  a  girl,  explaining  her 
depression  of  spirits  to  an  older  friend 
She  had  been  talking  about  the  ugly  little 
town  where  she  lived,  and  how  little  money 
she  had  to  spend,  and  how  there  were  no 
concerts  or  lectures  or  chances  for  culture, 
how  monotonous  and  narrow  things  were 
week  after  week,  how  her  health  was  not 
strong,  and  there  was  no  special  thing  she 
could  do  in  the  world.  It  did  sound  rather 
hopeless,  and  the  older  woman  was  silent 
a  moment.    Then  she  said,  thoughtfully: 

"No;  you  cannot  change  these  conditions 
of  your  life  at  present.  But  there  is  one 
thing,  Marjory,  that  you  can  change,  and 
it  will  make  everything  absolutely  different." 

"But  what  can  1  change?  I  don't  under- 
stand," cried  Marjory. 

"You  can  change  your  point  of  view," 
returned  her  friend.  "That's  all.  But  it's 
everything." 

The  girl  thought  it  an  unsympathetic 
answer.  She  went  home  still  thinking  so 
But -it  stuck  in  her  mind  nevertheless;  for 
she  was  an  intelligent  girl.  "It  is  the  only 
change  I  can  make,"  she  said  to  herself, 
and  she  tried  it.  Her  point  of  view  had 
been  from  herself — from  what  she  wanted 
to  do,  and  have  in  the  world,  but  could  not. 
She  faced  round  to  the  point  of  view  that 
God  had  put  her  where  she  was,  had  pre- 
pared blessings  for  her  if  she  would  recognize 
them,  and  had  given  her  opportunities  for 
unselfish  usefulness  to  others  in  her  daily 
life.  From  that  moment,  her  life  was  a 
study  in  transformation  -from  discontent 
lo  cheerfulness,  from  languor  to  activity, 
from  a  lack  of  interest  in  life  to  a  fullness 
of  loving  service  that  attracted  everybody 
to  her.  "It  is  all  absolutely  different," 
she  wrote  to  her  friend,  a  year  later.  Only 
one  thing  had  changed.  That  was  all.  But, 
it  was  everything. — Forward. 
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Twelve  Things. — Someone  has  suggested 
"  welve  things  every  girl  can  learn  before  she 
^  s  fifteen.    Not  every  girl  can  give  pleasure 
^o  her  friends,  but  the  following  "accom- 
i)lishments"  are  within  everybody's  reach: 
f  >hut  the  door,  and  shut  it  softly.  Keep 
'Our  room  in  tasteful  order.    Have  an  hour 
or  rising  and  arise.    Learn  to  make  bread 
ts  well  as  cake.    Never  let  a  button  stay 
iff  twenty-four  hours.    Always  know  where 
'  'our  things  are.    Never  let  a  day  pass  with- 
mt  doing  something  to  make  someone 
omfortable.    Never  come  to  breakfast  un- 
"  idily  dressed. — Christian  Instructor. 


Too  Late. — While  the  following  exper- 
ence  seems  written  in  the  form  of  a  fable, 
t  is  in  substance  true  in  the  history  of  very 
nany  lives. 

An  angel  passed  over  the  earth  one 
loming,  and  met  a  little  child  in  a  sunny 
'■eld.     "Little  one,"  said  he,  "do you  love 
le  Master?" 

The  child  looked  up  with  bright  eyes,  and 
aid:  "Yes,  I  am  one  of  his  little  lambs." 

"Then,"  said  the  angel,  "there  is  work 
)r  you  to  do;  go  and  do  it." 

'  Yes,  1  will  do  it  after  a  while."  said  the 
hild;  "it's  only  morning  now;  the  day  will 
e  so  long,  and  I  do  love  to  play." 

And  the  child  ran  away  after  the  butter- 
ies and  flowers.  The  angel,  on  his  way, 
lurmured,  "The  day  will  end,  the  night 
Dmes,  and  it  will  be  too  late." 

In  a  few  years  the  child  had  grown  into 

schoolboy.  The  angel  visited  the  earth 
gain  one  morning,  and  passing  near  the 
chool,  found  the  boy  locked  out,  too  late 
)r  school. 

"My  boy,"  said  he,  "the  day  is  passing, 
ight  will  come,  and  your  work  is  not  yet 

"Oh,"  laughed  the  boy,  "there  is  plenty 
f  time!   The  sun  was  shining  so  brightly, 

could  not  stay  shut  up  in  a  school-room." 

In  a  few  more  years  the  angel  visited  the 
Ijarth  the  last  time.    He  was  passing  down 

hill  one  evening  when  he  overtook  an  old 
nan  leaning  on  a  staff.  Slowly  he  plodded 
own  the  hill  toward  an  open  grave. 

"My  friend,"  said  the  angel,  "have  you 
ompleted  the  life  work  which  was  yours 
0  do?" 

"The  night  is  come,"  said  the  old  man, 
jand  my  work  is  not  yet  begun;  the  day 
5emed  so  long,  but  now  it  is  too  late." 

And  he  tottered  into  the  open  grave. — Ex. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS, 
(Continued  from  page  30.) 

Robert  Hodshone  was  imprisoned  by  the 
►utch  in  New  York,  or,  as  they  then  called 
,  New  Amsterdam,  for  holding  a  meeting 
nd  preaching.  He  was  sentenced  either  to 
ay  6oo  guilders,  or  to  work  at  the  wheel- 
arrow  with  a  negro  for  two  years.  They 
'ou\d  let  him  make  no  defence,  but  sent 
im  back  to  the  dungeon,  allowing  none 
ear  him  but  Dutch  people,  whose  language 
e  could  not  understand.  They  chained 
im  to  a  wheelbarrow,  and  ordered  him  to 
'ork;  he  answered  that  he  was  not  ac- 
astomed  to  such  work,  and  could  not  do  it. 
hey  made  a  negro  flog  him  with  a  pitched 
5pe  until  he  fell;  they  raised  him  up,  and 


made  the  negro  beat  him  again  till  he  fell 
the  second  time.  They  kept  him  all  day 
chained  to  the  wheelbarrow,  faint  and  with- 
out food,  under  a  hot  sun,  his  body  bruised 
and  swelled  by  the  blows;  but,  seated  on 
the  ground,  amid  all  this  agony,  his  soul 
sought  rest  in  heaven,  and  found  strength 
in  his  Saviour. 

Thus  passed  several  days,  until  he  was 
observed  speaking  to  those  who  came  near 
him,  to  prevent  which  he  was  again  im- 
prisoned, and  given  nothing  to  eat  but 
bread  and  water. 

One  morning  they  brought  him  into  a 
private  room,  stripped  him  to  the  waist, 
hung  him  up  by  his  hands,  tied  a  great  log 
of  wood  to  his  feet,  that  he  might  not  turn, 
and  then  set  a  negro  to  beat  him  with  a 
rod,  which  cut  his  flesh  sorely.  This  they 
repeated  again  two  days  after,  increasing  the 
blows.  But  then,  almost  at  the  point  of 
death,  he  asked  for  some  English  person, 
and  they  sent  him  an  Englishwoman,  who 
washed  his  wounds,  and  thinking  that  the 
man  could  not  live  till  morning,  she  sent  her 
husband  to  the  fiscal  to  offer  him  a  fat  ox 
if  he  would  let  him  have  Robert  Hodshone 
until  he  recovered.  But  no!  the  fine  must 
be  paid;  and  yet,  though  several  of  his 
friends  would  have  done  that  for  him,  the 
prisoner  could  not  consent  to  it.  But  after 
all,  was  it  not  like  a  miracle,  that  three  days 
after  his  cruel  beatings,  God  made  him  again 
whole  and  strong,  and  able  to  work,  and 
work  he  did,  until  the  governor's  sister, 
who  pitied  him  much,  importuned  her 
brother  to  set  him  free,  which  he  at  last  did 
without  asking  from  him  a  penny  of  the  un- 
just fine. 

And  now  some  ot  the  Quakers  were 
called  to  seal  with  their  blood  their  testi- 
mony to  what  they  believed  to  be  their 
Saviour's  commands;  and,  for  preaching  in 
His  name,  three  were  condemned  to  death 
by  John  Endicott,  the  Governor.  These 
were — William  Robinson,  Marmaduke  Stev- 
enson, and  Mary  Dyer.  The  reading  of 
their  sentence,  and  what  they  ansv/ered, 
reminds  one  of  the  trial  of  Christian  and 
faithful  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress;  for 
William  Robinson  said,  that  "when  he  was 
in  Rhode  Island  he  had  heard  the  Lord 
commanding  him  to  go  to  Boston,  and  there 
lay  down  his  life:  that  he  had  also  felt  an 
assurance  that  his  soul  was  to  enter  into 
everlasting  peace  and  rest;  that  he  durst 
not  but  obey,  without  enquiring  further, 
believing  that  it  became  him,  as  a  child,  to 
show  a  willing  obedience  to  the  Lord.  That 
this  was  why,  after  banishment  on  pain  of 
death,  he  stayed  in  their  jurisdiction;  and 
that  now,  with  sincerity  of  heart,  he  could 
say,  'Blessed  be  the  Lord,  the  God  of  my 
life,  who  hath  called  me  hereunto,  and 
counted  me  worthy  to  testify  of  Him.'" 

Marmaduke  Stevenson  warned  them 
against  shedding  innocent  blood,  lest  it 
might  be  required  of  them;  and  Mary  Dyer 
replied  to  her  sentence,  "The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done." 

On  the  27th  of  Tenth  Mo.,  1659,  the  three 
were  led  to  execution,  Mary  Dyer  walking 
between  the  two  jyoung  men,  and  holding 
a  hand  of  each.  Two  hundred  armed  men 
guarded  them,  as  if  there  was  danger  of  the 


people  rescuing  them.  On  their  countenan- 
ces were  glorious  signs  of  heavenly  joy  and 
gladness;  and  as  they  went,  Mary  Dyer  said: 

"This  is  to  me  an  hour  of  the  greatest  joy 
1  could  enjoy  in  this  world;  no  eye  can  see, 
nor  ear  can  hear,  no  tongue  can  utter,  and 
no  heart  can  understand,  the  sweet  in- 
fluence and  refreshings  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  which  now  1  feel." 

Thus  went  .they  on  as  to  an  everlasting 
wedding  feast,  rejoicing  that  the  Lord  had 
counted  them  worthy  to  suffer  death  for 
his  name's  sake;  and  as  the  two  young  men 
died,  His  praise  was  on  their  lips. 

And  now  Mary  Dyer  is  to  follow  them, — 
what  cry  stops  the  hand  of  the  executioner? 
She  is  reprieved!  reprieved!  Left  to  work 
a  little  longer  in  the  vineyard:  yet  only  a 
little;  for  the  next  year  when  she  came  to 
preach,  they  took  her,  and  as  her  son  was 
not  there  now  to  sue  for  her  life,  they  hanged 
her,  as  they  had  done  the  others;  she  speak- 
ing of  that  heaven  to  which  she  was  so  near, 
and  saying  that  she  had  felt  for  several 
days  as  if  she  were  in  paradise,  and  praying 
God  to  forgive  her  executioners. 

"Thus,"  says  Sewell,  "this  honest  valiant 
woman  ended  her  days.  By  the  style  of 
her  letters  and  her  undaunted  carriage,  it 
appears  that  she  had  indeed  some  ex- 
traordinary qualities:  she  was  of  a  comely 
and  grave  countenance,  of  a  good  family 
and  estate,  and  the  mother  of  several  child- 
ren, but  her  husband  was  not  a  Quaker." 

Over  the  Atlantic  again,  though  there 
were  no  steamers  then  to  bring  us  quickly 
as  they  do  now,  but  the  passage  was  long  and 
often  dangerous,  generally  lasting  from  nine 
to  fourteen  weeks;  but  here  we  are  back 
in  old  England,  to  find  that  even  here 
Friends  are  not  yet  free  from  persecution; 
and  that  in  this  one  year  there  were  140 
persons  who,  for  holding  meetings,  refusing 
to  swear,  not  taking  off  their  hats,  not  pay- 
ing tithes,  or  for  travelling  up  and  down  the 
country,  had  been  taken  up,  imprisoned, 
and  deprived  of  their  goods.  One  and 
twenty  of  these  died,  either  from  sickness  in 
prison,  or  by  violent  abuses.  Among  these, 
Richard  Sale,  a  constable  near  West  Chester, 
to  whom  was  brought  a  Quaker  preacher, 
and  his  pass  as  a  vagabond:  this  man's  con- 
versation so  convinced  the  constable,  that 
he  gave  him  both  his  pass  and  his  liberty. 
And  because  Sale  thought  that  both  the 
clergy  and  the  people  were  in  a  very  dark- 
ened state,  he  came  in  the  day-time  into 
the  church,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  lighted 
lantern.  This  angered  them  so  that  the 
mayor  put  him  into  prison,  thrusting  him 
with  such  violence  into  a  narrow  hole  in 
the  wall,  called  "  Little  Ease,"  that  he  was 
severely  bruised  and  injured,  and  died  soon 
after,  in  great  pain. 

Just  now,  too,  George  Fox  was  taken 
away  from  Swarthmore  by  a  Justice  named 
Henry  Porter,  and  imprisoned  in  the  common 
gaol  at  Lancaster.  Whereupon  Margaret 
Fell,  feeling  herself  affronted  by  their  hav- 
ing forcibly  taken  a  guest  out  of  her  house, 
went  herself  to  London  to  complain  of  it  to 
the  king,  and  with  her  another  woman 
Friend,  whose  father  had  been  sherifl"  of 
Bristol,  and  had  been  hanged  near  his  own 
door  for  trying  to  bring  in  the  king. 
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When  these  two  women  came  to  the  king, 
he  received  them  kindly,  and  sent  an  order 
for  George  Fox  to  come  to  him,  that  he 
might  himself  examine  him.  This,  however, 
did  not  take  place,  but  after  some  months 
time,  the  prisoner  was  released,  to  the  great 
terror  of  Justice  Porter,  who  now  feared  that 
he  himself  would  be  punished  for  what  he 
had  done.  But  George  Fox,  following  his 
Saviour's  command,  "and  returning  good 
for  evil,"  let  him  alone. 

The  king  did  liberate  about  seven  hun- 
dred Friends,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
under  the  reigns  of  Oliver  and  Richard 
Cromwell.  But  soon  again,  because  people 
chose  to  confuse  Quakers  with  the  "Fifth 
Monarchy  Men,"  they  were  imprisoned  in 
numbers,  for  which  grievance  Margaret 
Fell  twice  visited  the  king,  who,  at  her 
complaint,  ordered  their  release  without 
paying  fees. 

Among  the  Friends  who  travelled  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  to  preach,  were  John 
Perrot  and  John  Love,  who  went  to  Venice, 
where  the  former  visited  the  Doge.  When 
they  came  to  Rome,  both  were  imprisoned 
for  their  preaching,  and  John  Love  lost  his 
life  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition. 
John  Perrot,  after  a  long  time,  was  set  free, 
and  returned  to  England,  but  he  did  not 
remain  a  Friend. 


Suppressed  Lives. 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  died  in  Germany 
whose  name  was  almost  unknown  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  A 
physician  by  profession  and  an  inheritor  of 
a  title,  he  lived  a  life  of  comparative  se- 
clusion. He  was  never  in  the  front  at  court ; 
he  was  never  known  where  treaties  and 
alliances  were  made  between  reigning  sov- 
ereigns. In  diplomatic  circles  his  name 
was  never  mentioned.  And  yet  no  man  of 
his  time,  in  all  Europe,  had  more  influence 
in  determining  the  destiny  of  nations  than 
he.    He  was  the  power  behind  the  thrones. 

He  was  the  confidant  of  princes.  He 
rendered  the  most  important  services  to 
England  and  Germany.  He  was  one  of 
those  suppressed  lives  which  are  so  often 
lives  of  commanding  power.  It  was  a 
•  suppressed  life,  expressed  in  kings,  parlia- 
ments and  statesmen.  Such  lives  are  by 
no  means  rare. 

in  our  day  an  ampler  life  has  been  opened 
to  woman.  We  have  opened  to  her  the  pro- 
fessions. She  is  not  suppressed  simply  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman.  Yet,  in  the  home, 
woman  must  lead  a  suppressed  life  compared 
with  the  life  of  the  husband.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  influence  of  these  suppressed  lives? 
Home  is  the  most  important  sch(K)l  of 
character.  It  is  there  that  a  human  being 
receives  his  best  moral  training  or  his  worst. 
It  is  there  the  eternal  impressions  are 
made.    The  mother  is  the  impressing  power. 

In  the  obscure  parsonage  at  I  pworlh 
lived  the  Wesleys.  I  he  house  was  full  and 
running  over  with  children.  Ihe  mother 
taught  them  all.  I'specially  was  her  power 
turned  on  stupid  John.  In  her  old  age  she 
stood  beside  her  son  when  he  preached  to 
twenty  thousand  on  Kennington  (Common. 
The  gray-haircd.  bent  and  silent  mother 


was  speaking  in  the  burning  words  and 
ringing  tones  of  the  great  reformer.  The 
mother  of  Washington,  a  woman  of  rare 
excellence,  lived  and  triumphed  in  the  deeds 
of  her  son. 

Mothers,  do  you  feel  yours  to  be  a  monoto- 
nous, ceaseless  round  of  duties  ?  Washing 
week  after  week  the  same  garments,  until 
there  is  nothing  more  of  them  to  wash, 
and  then  they  are  replaced  by  others,  and 
the  rubbing  and  wringing  goes  on  as  before. 
Mending  the  stockings  with  tireless  fidelity, 
only  to  find  a  week  later  the  same  holes 
meeting  your  gaze.  Every  morning  the 
rooms  are  put  in  order,  to  be  found  in  the 
wildest  confusion  by  the  time  night  falls. 
Man's  work  changes  as  years  go  by.  Men 
have  pay  for  their  work.  Most  mothers 
do  the  same  work  for  years,  and  many  feel 
that  they  get  no  pay.  Is  her  life  useless, 
without  results?  It  is  a  suppressed  life, 
but  it  will  tell  somewhere.  Did  you  ever 
read  the  story  of  Abigail?  i  Samuel,  xxv. 
The  story  is  full  of  instruction  to  all  who 
feel  cramped  and  suppressed.  Be  patient, 
work  on.  Abigail  was  used  to  correct  the 
king. 

Woman's  life  has  always  been  hidden, 
yet  its  power  is  largely  felt.  There  are  men 
whose  circumstances  have  caused  them  to 
lead  suppressed  lives.  For  example:  Here 
is  a  young  man  left  with  a  sick  mother,  and 
a  farm  which  is  heavily  mortgaged.  Such 
an  one  feels  under  a  heavy  burden,  which 
he  can  hardly  carry.  He  feels  that  his  life 
is  being  wasted.  Dear  one,  it  is  what  you 
are  that  makes  you  powerful,  not  where 
you  live  and  what  you  do.  No  man  ever 
lived,  of  noble  qualities,  but  had  his  power. 
Luther  was  so  poor  at  one  time  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  earning  his  bread 
by  gardening.  Yet  at  that  time  he  was 
moulding  the  character  of  his  country,  and 
he  was  vastly  more  honored  and  followed 
than  all  the  princes  of  Germany.  As  a  rule 
men  carry  the  weight  they  ought.  There 
are  exceptions,  but  this  is  generally  true. 
Every  one's  life  comes  out.  Its  power  is 
manifested  somewhere.  "Therefore,  my 
beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  unmov- 
able,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your 
labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." — The 
Christian  Instructor. 


The  Power  of  Conscience. — That  [the 
Divine  Spirit  in  awakening  a]  conscience  is 
able  to  bring  the  worst  of  sinners  to  his 
knees,  and  to  wring  from  him  in  open  con- 
fession the  awful  secrets  of  a  life  of  crime, 
is  once  more  illustrated  in  the  great  trial 
which  is  now  in  progress  at  Boise,  Idaho. 
Harry  Orchard,  the  self-confessed  gambler, 
ore-thief,  bigamist,  incendiary  and  whole- 
sale assassin,  after  astounding  the  whole 
communitv  by  his  revelations  of  wickedness, 
has  now  told  what  led  him  to  make  his 
extraordinary  confession.  There  came  an 
hour  in  his  life  of  crime,  he  said,  when  the 
\-oice  of  conscience  spoke.  It  brought 
before  him  in  a  moment  the  crimes  of  years. 
He  saw  his  sins  as  a  mountain  before  his 
eyes.  He  could  get  no  rest,  night  or  day. 
He  felt  that  Di\  ine  forgiveness  was  hopeless 
for  him. 


"When  I  first  thought  of  confessing,"  \ 
said,  "I  did  not  believe  that  I  could  get  tl 
forgiveness  of  God.  1  had  been  too  ba( 
I  thought,  for  that.  After  I  read  the  Bib 
for  awhile,  1  began  to  believe  that  if 
really  repented  I  would  be  forgiven.  Froi 
that  moment  until  now  I  have  never  hes 
tated  about  the  course  I  was  to  pursu 
I  did  not  care  what  became  of  myself, 
wanted  to  die,  and  I  felt  it  a  duty  I  owed  1 
society,  to  God  and  myself  to  confess  m 
crimes." 

Orchard  does  not  claim  to  be  a  converte 
man.  He  has  taken  one  important  ste 
in  the  right  direction — apparently  the  fir; 
in  his  long  life  of  evil  deeds.  The  arc! 
criminal,  wincing  under  the  lash  of  cor 
science,  feels  the  heavy  burden  of  his  guil 
Who  shall  say  that  the  same  power  whic 
saved  the  thief  on  the  cross  may  not  y( 
pluck  this  wretched  man  as  a  brand  froi 
the  burning — a  convincing  illustration  t 
the  whole  world  of  the  grace  that  "savf 
to  the  uttermost?" — Christian  Herald. 


IKI 


Extracted  from  Tong  Sing  Kow's  Letter  ( 
Seventh  Month  1st,  1907. 

My  Dear  Joseph  Elkinton: — I  hav 
received  about  4,520  Taels  ($3,300)  froi 
thee  in  three  remittances.  It  is  indeed  con" 
forting  to  us  both  (myself  and  wife)  t 
know  that  dear  friends  across  the  Pacifi 
bear  such  a  loving  interest  toward  u: 
please  assure  them  that  though  we  hav 
not  as  yet  had  the  privilege  of  meeting,  ye 
we  appreciate  the  more  their  loving  interesi 

With  tender  hearts  and  a  purse  prett 
well  lined,  my  mother  and  I  came  back  t 
our  country  village.  Here  we  saw  sight 
that  would  have  excited  harder  hearts  tha 
ours  to  action !  A  high  flooding  of  the  Wes 
River  had  produced  a  similiar  condition  c 
things  as  we  find  in  the  North  this  yeai 
Hundreds  we  found  homeless  and  on  thi 
edge  of  starvation  and  of  our  friends  an 
relatives  not  a  few  were  among  the  desti 
tute.  Consequently  we  started  upon 
systematic  relief,  most  of  those  we  supports 
being  widows  and  orphans.  Now  the  cr 
for  help  comes  to  us  with  increased  force 
everything  in  the  south  is  selling  for  twic 
or  even  thrice  their  ordinary  value.  Thoi 
hast  no  doubt  read  that  the  unheard  0 
increase  in  the  price  of  living  has  latel 
been  the  cause  of  serious  riots  in  the  South 
Well !  I  was  just  at  my  wits'  end  to  knov 
how  I  could  raise  the  necessary  fund  t( 
give  our  poor  villagers  the  required  as 
sistance;  the  money  that  our  loving  friend 
have  sent  shall  supply  their  most  urgen" 
needs:  and  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  anf 
myself  I  tender  to  them  the  sincerest  than 
I  he  remainder  I  shall  send  to  famine  reliel 
as  directed,-  a  part  to  the  Yunnan  Faminil*" 
Fund,  as  a  very  severe  famine  is  beginniniP 
to  set  in  throughout  that  Southwesterr 
Province.  China  and  her  people  are  nov 
enduring  very  great  privations  and  calam 
ities:  Can  it  be  that  we  deserve  thes( 
chastisements?  It  may  be  that  it  shal 
turn  to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  nation 
one  thing  the  famine  seems  to  have  done,  i 
has  infused  into  our  people  a  union  and  gen 
eral  sympathy  which  has  seldom  been  real 
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jed  in  our  past  history.  It  is  gratifying 
ji  3  witness  the  united  front  that  our  people 
I]  ave  taken  to  check  the  ravages  and 
verity  of  the  famine,  and  the  open-handed 
Jympathy  of  Foreign  Countries  as  well  as 
f  China  shall  ever  remain  cherished  in 
|lur  national  memor}'. 

Thy  attached  Friend, 

ToNG  Sing  Kow. 
li   ^  


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Gertrude  W.Cartland  has  gone  some  four  miles 
;tof  Amesbury  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
tr.  Ruth  S.  Abbott  of  Philadelphia  is  sojourning  at 
bcono  Manor. 


IN  TIME  OF  STRESS. 

The  storm  is  very  rough! 
Father,  it  is  a  tired  heart  complains: 
1  have  been  beaten  by  so  many  rains, 

.'\nd  am  not  strong  enough 
To  set  my  face  to  meet  this  fresh,  cold  blast. 

Nor  stand  till  it  is  past. 

0\er  this  dreary  moor 
There  is  no  shelter  where  I  may  abide. 
No  kindly  arms  where  I  and  grief  may  hide. 

No  light  from  open  door — 
Yet  I  believe,  although  1  make  my  moan. 

That  I  am  not  alone. 

For  well  I  know  of  One 
Who  climbed  the  mountains  seeking  for  the  lost. 
And  trod  the  sea  when  it  was  tempest-tossed, 

And  still  forgetteth  jrone; 
It  is  the  Lord  who  will  discern  my  plight 

And  find  my  soul  to-night. 

So.  while  1  breathless  wait, 
I  shall  hear  presently  a  kind,  strong  voice 
Bidding  me  not  to  fear,  but  to  rejoice. 

Although  the  hour  be  late; 
And  1  shall  reach  by  ways  that  do  not  tire 

My  haven  of  desire. 

Ah  I  warm  and  lighted  home, 
Where  shortly  I  shall  find  my  loved  again. 
And  shall  forget  dark  moors  and  blinding  rain, 

It  is  to  you  I  come! 
Dear  Lord,  who  knowest  all  my  weary  quest. 

Give  to  me  thy  sweet  rest. 

— Selected. 


A  conference  for  Friends  has  been  arranged  to  be 
kid  on  the  9th  instant  in  New  Bedford  on  the  gen- 
al  subject  of  "Our  Possibilities  as  a  Denomination." 

religious  meeting  in  the  forenoon  was  to  precede  this 
temoon  conference. 


IThe  mo\  ement  of  a  number  of  Friends  to  secure  a 
leserve  among  the  Pocono  Mountains  for  purposes  of 
e  simple  life  in  the  summer  season,  deserves  Friend- 
:e  encouragement. 

Joel  Bean  informs  us.  "Our  lot  is  cast  close  by  the 
ore  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  looking  out  on  the  broad 
.cific.  A  reduced  state  of  health  induced  our  coming 
ther  early  this  season,  with  our  granddaughter,  Anna, 
r  caretaker.  Now  our  Cathie  and  her  Joel  from 
onolulu.  and  Charles  Cox  and  both  his  daughters,  are 
th  us.  Augustus  Murray  and  family  are  close  be- 
le  us,  and  his  mother  (Ruth  Murray)  and  companion 
another  cottage;  and  a  number  of  other  Friends 
e  in  the  grove,  including  Rebecca  II.  Smiley,  Paul 
d  Lydia  Brun  and  Morris  Cox  and  family." 


Correspoudence. 

Marrisburg,  Pa., 
Seventh  Month  30th,  1907. 

y  Dear  Friend: — 

'This  letter  concerns  a  situation  which  ought  to  ap- 
al  to  every  friend  of  saloon  suppression  in  Pennsyl- 
inia,  and  is  an  earnest  appeal  for  help  in  the  mightiest 
oral  conflict,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
is  State  for  many,  many  years. 


The  liquor  men  are  already  aggressive,  and  I  have 
it  on  good  authority  that  they  have  already  held  num- 
erous conferences  in  opposition  to  the  local  option 
movement  which  is  being  conducted  so  vigorously 
by  the  State  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  that  they  are 
raising  a  fund  of  $60,000  to  this  end. 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  under  the  necessity  of 
appealing  at  once  for  the  creation  of  a  Special  Local 
Option  Fund  of  at  least  $5,000,  which  we  must  have 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  League  income.  I  am 
glad  to  start  this  with  a  contribution  of  $25  to  this 
Special  Fund.  Contributions  and  pledges  of  from 
one  dollar  to  $100  and  more  are  earnestly  solicited. 

Will  you  not  at  your  earliest  convenience  send  a 
pledge  or  a  contribution  by  check  or  otherwise  to  the 
League  treasurer,  J.  M.  Sayford,  Treas.,  301-504 
Patriot  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.? 

We  have  nine  men  giving  their  time  now  to  this  cause, 
with  additional  ones  to  be  added  shortly.  Our  field 
work  to  elect  a  Legislature  which  will  give  us  local 
option  is  already  under  way.  The  liquor  men  are  at 
it,  and  we  must  be,  or  lose  the  contest.  But  we  must 
have  more  money.  Our  last  campaign  for  the  Craven 
bill  was  hampered  and  largely  lost  for  lack  of  funds. 

The  same  mistake  must  not  be  made  again.  We 
will  make  every  dollar  go  to  the  last  limit,  but  we  must 
have  enough  of  them  to  make  sure  of  the  success  of 
this  campaign  now  just  beginning.  You  may  or  may 
not  be  now  a  contributor  to  the  League,  but  as  God 
prompts  your  heart  for  this  mighty  emergency,  will 
you  not  act  as  suggested  above.  Success  next  year 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  efforts  this  year. 

Let  all  lend  a  hand  to  save  this  great  Commonwealth 
from  the  clutch  of  rum. 

Very  cordially  yours, 
S.  E.  Nicholson,  State  Sup't. 

Gathered  Notes. 

Jane  Adams  has  written  an  article  entitled  "Why 
Girls  Go  Wrong,"  for  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 

John  G.  Wooley,  editor  of  the  Netv  Voice,  has  gone 
to  Hawaii  to  take  charge  of  the  anti-saloon  work  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 


An  article  entitled  "Why  the  Nations  Cannot  Dis- 
arm," will  appear  in  the  Reader,  of  Ninth  Month,  by 
Amos  S.  Hershey,  who  is  now  at  the  Flague  Peace  Con- 
ference. 


The  selection  of  notices  appearing  herein  of  several 
important  forthcoming  magazine  articles  is  made  from 
that  convenient  little  monthly  entitled,  "What's  in 
the  Magazines." 

"Drugging  a  Race,"  will  be  the  title  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  Success  Magapve.  written  by  Samuel 
Merwin,  who  went  to  China  last  First  Month  to  investi- 
gate the  opium  conditions  of  that  country. 

The  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  of  Pleasant  Point, 
Maine,  whom  our  friend,  Joseph  S.  Elkinton,  visited 
in  his  last  extensive  journey,  are  nearly  four  hundred 
in  number,  and  almost  all  are  Roman  Catholic. 


Ambassador  James  Bryce's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ora- 
tion, delivered  in  Sixth  Month  at  Harvard  University, 
is  a  leading  feature  of  the  Atlantic  for  Eighth  Month. 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  James  Russell  Lowell, 
the  American  Ambassador  to  England,  delivered  an 
oration  in  the  same  hall  twenty-one  years  ago,  which 
was  also  printed  subsequently  in  the  Atlantic. 

It  appears  from  newspaper  dispatches  from  Rome 
that  several  high  prelates  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  a  politician  the  present  Pope  is  a  failure.  How  a 
Pope  can  be  infallible  and  still  a  failure  in  anything 
might  puzzle  some  people.  A  prominent  cardinal  is 
quoted  in  saying  that  "The  time  is  past  when  the  word 
of  a  Pope  or  an  ex-communication  would  have  stricken 
terror  in  the  heart  of  offenders  against  the  authority 
of  the  Church,  and  we  must  -now  find  other  means  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Church." 

Having  now  outlined  briefly  the  conditions  of  the 
Negro  in  the  South,  as  it  exists  both  in  the  city  and 
in  the  country,  Ray  Stannard  Daker  in  his  next  articles 
which  will  begin  publication  in  the  American  Maga- 
zine later  in  the  fall,  will  treat  of  the  northern  Negro  and 
his  place  in  the  life  of  northern  communities.  A  more 
careful  and  detailed  examination  than  was  possible 


in  the  articles  already  published — the  object  of  which 
was  to  give  a  swift  general  view — will  he  made  later 
of  the  position  and  influence  of  the  Mulatto,  and  there 
will  also  be  articles  on  Negro  Education,  on  the  Negro 
in  politics  both  South  and  North,  on  the  Negro  in  city 
industries  where  the  organization  of  labor  prevails, 
and  on  several  other  phases  of  race  relationship. 

Twenty-one  sons  of  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  grown  to  manhood  and  ten  of  them  have  become 
national  figures.  Of  the  famous  sons,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  himself  a  president,  was  the  most  famous. 
Then  comes  Charles  Francis  Adams,  publicist  and  states- 
man; Robert  and  Richard  Tyler,  big  figures  in  the 
southern  Confederacy;  John  Van  Buren,  entering  na- 
tional politics  as  death  cut  short  his  career;  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  cabinet  minister  and  ambassador; 
Frederick  Dent  Grant,  diplomat  and  major-general; 
John  Scott  Harrison,  son  of  one  president  and  father 
of  another;  and  finally  the  two  "Garfield  boys."  James 
R.  Garfield  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  his 
brother.  Prof.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  was  recently  chosen 
president  of  Williams  College. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Board  of  Bishops  has 
recognized  Bishop  Neely's  Spanish  Juan  Wesley,  El 
Gran  Reformador  Religioso  as  the  next  book  in  the 
Spanish  course  of  study  on  the  life  of  Wesley.  He  has 
written  a  book  on  "Preaching,"  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Spanish  for  the  use  of  ministers  who  preach 
in  that  language. 

Word  has  been  received  in  New  York  of  the  death 
in  Paris  of  Julia  S.  Bryant,  the  only  surviving  daughter 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  She  had  made  her  home 
abroad  since  1879,  and  was  seventy-five  years  old. 
For  the  first  forty-six  years  of  her  life  she  was  the  in- 
timate comrade  and  associate  of  her  father,  the  poet, 
who  was  editor  of  the  "Evening  Post"  from  1829  to 
1878,  and  with  whom  she  lived  in  Roslyn,  Long  Island. 
In  the  year  following  his  death,  in  1878,  she  went  to 
France. 

Reply  to  an  Atheist. — Here  is  a  gem  of  iridescent 
thought  from  Algernon  Crapsey.  1-le  says  that  to 
believe  a  thing  without  fubt  investigating  and  satisfy- 
ing yourself  that  it  is  true  is  to  sin  against  your  intelli- 
gence. The  old  story  of  the  colloquy  between  the 
Quaker  and  the  atheist  is  recalled  by  association  of 
ideas.    This  is  the  substance  of  the  colloquy : 

Atheist — "  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  your  God. 
1  will  not  believe  in  what  I  cannot  see." 

Quaker — "  Did  thee  ever  see  France?" 

Atheist — "No,  but  I  have  seen  men  who  have  seen 
it." 

Quaker — "  Did  thee  ever  see  thy  brains?" 
Atheist — "No." 

Quaker — "Did  thee  ever  see  anybody  that  had  seen 
thy  brains?" 
Atheist — "No." 

Quaker — "  Does  thee  believe  thee  has  any  brains?" — 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Roosevelt  has  expressed 
his  desire  to  aid  in  a  movement  to  rehabilitate  the 
abandoned  farms  in  New  York  State.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Syracuse 
has  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  of  the  representatives 
of  commercial,  agricultural  and  other  organizations  to 
consider  the  subject.  President  Roosevelt  says: 
"Everything  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  can  do  to  aid  in  this  movement  will  as- 
suredly be  done.  1  will  gladly  co-operate  with  the 
Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  with  any  other 
bodies  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  lo  make  the  move- 
ment that  thev  propose  a  success." 

ludge  Landis,  in  Chicago,  has  imposed  a  fine  of 
129,240,000,  the  largest  penalty  recorded  in  American 
courts,  upon  the  Oil  Trust  for  accepting  rebates. 
Seven  more  indictments  make  possible  another  fine  of 
$88,440,000.  A  report  has  lately  been  made  to  the 
President  by  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  Commissioner  of 
Corporations,  upon  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  in 
which  he  states  that  "the  entire  net  earnings  of  this 
company  from  1882  to  1906  were  at  least  $790,000,000, 
and  possibly  much  more."  He  further  says:  "The 
history  of  this  great  industry  is  a  history  of  the  per- 
sistent use  of  the  worst  industrial  methods,  the  exaction 
of  exorbitant  prices  from  the  consumer  and  the  receiv- 
ing of  excessive  profits  for  the  small  group  of  men  who, 
over  a  long  series  of  years,  have  thus  dominated  the 
business." 
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In  accordance  witli  a  law  recently  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  New  Vork.  police,  fire  and  draught  horses 
which  become  disabled  must  be  turned  over  to  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
The  society  has  arranged  to  establish  a  farm  where  the 
condemned  horses  will  be  cared  for  until  they  die. 

A  wave  of  crime  as  evidenced  by  murders,  robbery, 
and  arson,  has  lately  appeared  in  New  York  City, 
it  is  estimated  that  more  than  one  hundred  women 
and  children  have  been  assaulted  or  murdered  in 
Greater  New  York  during  the  last  six  weeks.  It 
is  said  that  the  police  department  has  utterly  failed 
to  meet  the  crisis,  and  that  state  or  Federal  aid  may 
be  needful. 

A  despatch  from  Altanta,  Ga.,  of  the  51st  ult.  says: 
■'■{'he  so-called  negro  disfranchisement  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  to-day  by  a  vote  of  thirtv-seven  to  six. 
The  bill  will  go  to  the  House  for  action.  'The  bill, 
which  follows  closely  the  Alabama  law.  provides  that 
in  order  to  vote  a  man  must  own  or  pay  taxes  on  five 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property,  or  be  able  to  read, 
write  a  paragraph  of  the  State  or  Federal  Constitution, 
or  he  must  be  descended  from  a  man  who  has  fought 
in  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  or  the  Confed- 
erate States  have  been  engaged,  or  he  must  have  a 
proper  conception  of  his  dutv  to  the  State  and  the  na- 
tion. The  adoption  of  the  bill  by  the  lower  house  is 
said  to  be  certain.  It  follows  the  recommendations 
of  Governor  Smith,  in  his  inaugural  message." 

A  bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  in  Georgia  has 
passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  A  recent 
despatch  says:  "The  passage  of  the  prohibition  bill 
by  the  Legislature  was  in  response  to  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  of  the  State 
in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  the  whiskey  traffic, 
'file  strength  of  this  sentiment  was  indicated  by  the 
vote  for  the  bill.  In  the  Senate  thirty-seven  voted  for 
and  seven  against,  and  in  the  House  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  for  and  thirty-nine  against."  Judge  Cov- 
ington, one  of  the  prohibition  leaders  in  the  Legislature, 
says:  "  I  consider  the  passage  of  the  State  prohibition 
bill  the  most  important  act  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Economically  considered,  it  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  introduction  into  Georgia  of  one  hundred  thousand 
desirable  laborers.  Again,  the  South  must  cease  to 
sell  liquor  to  negioes.  This  is  the  first  step  in  th.e 
solution  of  the  great  problems  that  confront  us.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  life  and  death  case  with  the  Soutliern 
people.  The  white  people  of  Georgia,  could  they 
have  voted  on  this  measure  stripped  of  everything 
else,  would  at  any  time  during  the  past  ten  years  have 
voted  for  the  principle  of  the  bill  by  an  overwhelming 
majority." 

Foreign. — An  important  event  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Hague  Conference  has  lately  occurred  in  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  that  debts  shall  not  be  col- 
lected by  force  except  after  a  recourse  to  The  Hague 
Court.  Thirty-seven  nations,  it  is  said,  have  endorsed 
this  proposition,  while  seven  did  not  approve  of  it. 
This  proposition  has  been  urged  by  the  delegation 
from  the  United  States,  and  is  a  modified  form  of  the 
Drago  or  Calvo  doctrine,  which  has  been  brought  for- 
ward by  some  of  tlie  South  American  countries. 
It  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  may 
practically  prevent  war  between  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World  as  against  those  of  the  New.  Joseph  H. 
Choate  of  the  American  delegation  on  the  I'st  instant 
brought  forward  the  American  proposal  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration.  In 
explaining  this  proposition  he  said:  "It  is  six  weeks 
since  this  conference  assembled.  There  is  certainly 
no  time  to  lose.  We  have  done  much  to  regulate  wai-. 
and  very  little  to  prevent  it.  Let  us  unite  on  this  great 
pacific  measure."  He  furlher  said  "that  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  American  delegates  were  to  see  that 
the  judges  of  the  projected  permanent  court  of  arbitra- 
tion be  selected  from  different  countries,  and  that  they 
should  represent  the  different  systems  of  Lw  and  prii- 
cedure  and  the  most  important  languages  of  the  world. 
The  court  was  to  be  of  such  dignity,  consideration  and 
rank  that  the  best  and  ablest  jurists  could  accept 
appointment  thereto.  The  whole  world  must  have 
ansolule  confidence  in  their  judgments."  Continuing, 
he  said:  "Nobtxlv  can  doubt  the  supreme  importance 
V)f  the  step  in  advance  we  ask  the  conference  to  take 
in  developing  and  building  up  out  of  the  permanent 
court  created  in  iPoo  a  tribunal  which  will  satisfy  the 
world-wide  demand.  The  cause  of  general  arbitration 
as  a  substitute  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  international 
ilifferences  has  advanced  with  leaps  and  bounils  since 
the  close  of  the  first  conference.  Our  hope  is  to  pre- 
ser^■e  and  perpetuate  the  excellent  work  of  the  first 
conference,  carrying  it  on  to  its  logical  conclusion. 


The  plan  proposed  by  the  United  States  does  not  depart 
from  the  voluntary  court  already  established.  No 
nation  will  be  compelled  to  come  before  it,  but  it  will 
be  open  to  all  who  desire  to  settle  their  differences  by 
peaceful  methods."  He  described  the  project  article 
by  article,  dwelling  on  every  salient  point.  One  thing 
that  prevented  more  frequent  recourse  to  The  Hague 
tribunal  as  created  by  the  conference  of  1899,  he  said, 
had  been  the  expense,  and  the  United  States  proposed 
that  the  expenses  of  the  new  court  and  the  salaries  of 
the  judges  he  borne  by  the  Powers  in  common.  This 
would  make  the  court  free  to  whoever  appealed  to  it. 

A  despatch  of  the  ist  from  Lodz,  Poland,  says: 
"Another  labor  war  has  begun  in  this  city,  and  again 
the  streets  have  become  the  scene  of  riot  and  bloodshed. 
Business  is  at  a  standstill,  thirty-two  thousand  men 
are  idle  and  troops  and  strikers  have  already  fought  one 
battle,  in  which  at  least  thirty  men  were  killed.  The 
workmen's  unions  are  prepared  for  a  long  struggle. 
Its  immediate  cause  was  the  course  pursued  by  the 
police  during  the  past  eight  days  in  making  a  large 
number  of  arrests  in  attempts  to  break  up  the  unions." 

The  abolition  of  the  summary  process  of  dealing 
with  suspected  persons  known  as  the  drum  head  courts 
martial  was  one  of  the  measures  enacted  by  the  late 
Douma.  Since  its  dissolution  the  system  has  again 
been  put  in  force  in  a  more  stringent  form  than  before. 
Only  seventy-two  hours  for  appeal  are  permitted  to 
elapse  between  indictment  and  execution.  A  number 
of  summary  executions  have  taken  place  since  the  new 
regulations  have  been  in  force. 

The  sisal  plant  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was 
regarded  as  a  troublesome  and  persistent  weed  in  the 
Bahama  Islands  has  lately  become  a  source  of  consid- 
erable income.  It  is  stated  that  Governor  Ambrose 
Shea,  of  Nassau,  discovered  that  the  fibre  of  the  leaves 
when  stripped  of  the  outer  covering  of  green  was  the 
firmest  and  whitest  of  rope  fibres,  and,  soliciting  the 
aid  of  English  capitalists,  he  at  once  set  to  work  to 
make  the  sisal  an  important  item  for  commerce,  and 
now  the  income  is  nearly  one  million  dollars  a  year  to 
the  island  of  Nassau.  The  sisal  industry  has  spread  to 
neighboring  islands,  and  plenty  of  employment  is 
given  the  natives  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Isabella  P.  Russell,  N.  J.;  Deborah  P.  Mendenhall, 
Pa.;  Margaret  Maule,  Pa.;  H.  M.  S.  Taylor,  Pa.;  Jona- 
than E.  Rhoads,  Del.,  $io  for  himself,  Joseph  Rhoads, 
George  A.  Rhoads,  Elizabeth  R.  Tatnall  and  Stephen 
C.  Singleton;  Ezra  Barker,  Ind.,  $10  for  himself, 
Caroline  Blackburn,  Ann  Haworth,  Charles  W.  Jones 
and  George  W.  Mendenhall;  Joseph  Trimble,  Pa.,  $8 
for  himself,  Susan  H.  Sharpless,  Annie  Hawley  and 
T.  T.  Sharpless;  Howard  A.  Mickle,  N.  J.,  and  for 
Robert  T.  Mickle;  Ellen  Bromley,  Phila.;  Mary  S. 
Bettle,  N.  J.;  Anne  W.  Boone,  Canada;  Charles  Canby, 
G't'n;  Wni.  Scattergood,  Ag't,  Pa.,  for  Jonathan  F_l- 
dridge  and  Edward  Brinton;  Casper  T.  Sharpless,  N.  J., 
%6  for  himself,  Ephraim  Tomlinson  and  J.  Edwin 
lames;  Rebecca  J.  Allen,  Pa.;  Lydia  S.  Ballinger, 
N.  J.;  Joseph  G.  Evans.  N.  J.;  Phebe  S.  Gawthrop,  Pa.; 
|as.  L.  Forsythe,  Pa.;  J.  R.  Haines.  G't'n;  Chas.  Potts, 
Pa.;  Gulielma  Smith,  Pa.;  Samuel  A.  Willitts  and  S. 
Abbott  Willits,  N.  J.;  Rebecca  Bailey.  Pa.,  $8  for  her- 
self, Joseph  Bailey,  Franklin  G.  Swavely  and  Susan  W. 
Warrington;  Benjamin  Vail,  Pa.;  Sarah  W.  Chambers. 
Pa.;  Wm.  T.  Cooper.  N.  J.;  Llovd  Balderston  and  for 
.Mvra  A.  Balderston,  .Md.fj.  B.  Hattles.  111.;  Archibald 
Crosbie.  Minn.;  Geo.  J.  Foster.  111.;  .'\nne  G.  Elliott 
for  R.  P.  (jibbons,  Del.;  M.  Eleanor  Magill,  Phila.; 
Robert  Smith.  Ag't,  O.,  $40  for  Caroline  Branson, 
[onathan  Binns.  Jos.  P.  Binns.  Oliver  W.  Binns,  J. 
llervev  liinns.  Nathan  I..  Hall,  Tabitha  D.  Hall,  ^^ewis 
Hall.  Clifton  P.  Hall.  Martha  I..  Llewellyn,  Hannah 
.Marv  Matson,  Gilbert  McGrew.  Edith  Smith.  Nathan 
R.Smith.  B.  F. Starbuck.  Louis  Taber. Chalklev  Bundy, 
Gilbert  I  honias.  E.  D.  Whinerv  and  Thos.  B.  Whinerv; 
L.  M.  Brackin.  Ag't,  O..  $28  for  himself.  O.  J.  Brackin, 
Martha  R.  Binns.  iidniund  Bundv,  Oscar  J.  Bailey, 
I.  Rowland  Haines,  Jacob  Maule.  Oliver  S.  Negus, 
Nathan  Steer,  l.indley  B.  Steer.  Elisha  B.  Steer.  Louis 
C.  Steer.  Sarah  Starbuck  and  Susan  M.  Thomas;  Geo. 
R.  Allen.  Pa.;  Ellwood  Cooper,  Phila.;  Isaac  Heacock. 
Pa.;  George  P.  Stokes.  N.  J.;  Jos.  J.  Coppock.  Ag't, 
la..  $14  for  Sarah  Armstrong.  Jane  Dyhr.  Benjamin 
l-'lhson,  l.ovan  McGrcw,  Wilson  T.  .Sidwell,  Pearson 
Thomas  and  Wm.  1  honias;  Thomas  Waring.  N.J.  and 
Stewart  Waring.  III.,  to  No.  27;  Beulah  Palmer  and 
T.  Chalkley  Palmer.  Pa.;  Daniel  G.  Garwood,  Ag't, 
N.  J.,  for  Deborah  W.  Buzby  and  Wm.  J.  Borton; 


Nathan  Pearson,  Ind.;  Annie  H.  Stokes,  N.  J.;  A. 
Hoyle,  N.  J.;  Hanson  Holdsworth,  N.  J.,  to  No. 
vol.  82;  Henry  D.  Allen,  Phila.;  Wm.  H.  Moon,  I 
Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  11 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  Friend  to  do  social  work  in  cdnnecti 
with  the  Western  District  Colored  School. 

Address,  L.  C.  Shelmire. 

1910  Poplar  St.,  Phila. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  street,  Phil 
During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Libra 
will  be  open  only  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  a. 
to  I  p.  M.  

Wanted. — A  well  educated  young  woman  Friei 
as  teacher  in  the  Friends'  girls  school  in  Tokio,  Japa 

Any  one  who  feels  drawn  to  such  a  career  of  Christi 
service  and  believes  that  it  will  be  right  for  her 
apply  for  the  position,  may  address  for  further  i 
formation, 

Margaret  W.  Haines, 
Cheltenham, 

Pennsylvania 


Married. — Seventh  Month  17,  1907,  at  Frien< 
Meeting-house,  Birkenhead,  England,  Roland  Cli 
BORN,  second  son  of  Frederic  Clibborn,  18  Kingsme, 
Road,  North,  Birkenhead  (formerly  of  Philadelphij 
to  Mildred  Abraham,  eldest  daughter  of  Thorn 
Fell  Abraham,  Oxton,  Birkenhead,  England. 


Died. — At  her  home,  near  Monrovia,  California,  Se 
enth  Month  13,  1907,  Annie  M.  Pearson,  belov 
wife  of  David  F.  Pearson  and  daughter  cf  George  ar 
Rebecca  Michener,  deceased,  aged  sixty-five  yen 
four  months,  five  days.  Her  illness  of  pneumonia  w 
of  one  week's  duration,  much  of  which  time  she  w 
unconscious.  She  was  an  elder  of  Pasadena  Month 
Meeting  and  was  concerned  for  the  growth  and  prese 
vation  of  its  members  in  the  Truth,  having  herse 
been  convinced  of  our  various  Christian  doctrines  ar 
testimonies,  including  those  of  dress  and  languag 
At  one  time  in  her  life  she  passed  through  deep  exe 
cise  in  being  made  willing  to  give  up  her  enjoyment 
worldly  pleasures,  and  to  use  her  own  language,  " 
make  a  full  surrender  of  her  own  will  to  the  Divii 
will,"  which  sacrifice  brought  great  peace  to  her  troi 
bled  heart,  and  prepared  her  for  usefulness  in  thechurc 
In  the  unexpected  parting  with  this  dear  friend,  v 
are  sensible  we  have  sustained  a  great  loss,  and  hi 
invalid  husband  and  six  children,  who  grew  to  mai 
hood  and  womanhood  and  were  a  consolation  an 
comfort  to  her,  will  greatly  miss  her  example  and  con 
panionship.  But  it  is  accompanied  with  the  consoiir. 
evidence  that  our  loss  is  her  great  gain.  She  w} 
interred  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at  Pasadena,  Cal 
fornia. 

 ,  At  her  home  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island 

the  fifteenth  of  Fourth  Month,  1907,  Mary  A.  Gardnei 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  consis 
ent  member  of  South  Kingstown  Monthly  Meetin 
of  Friends  and  had  been  approved  as  a  minister  for 
number  ot  years.  Her  last  illness  was  short,  and  w 
humbly  trust  that  she  was  called  home  to  that  quij 
habitation  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  Her  life  wason 
of  self-denial.  She  gave  herself  for  others  and  labore 
faithfully  without  hope  of  reward,  doing  good  cheei 
fully,  bringing  to  the  homes  of  many  people  that  er 
couragement  and  help  she  so  freely  gave.  Her  exair 
pie  of  self-denial  and  kindlv  deeds  will  always  remai 
a  sweet  savor  to  her  memory  and  sink  deep  into  th 
hearts  of  those  who  best  knew  her.  She  was  a  faithfi 
standard-bearer  of  the  precious  principles  committe 
to  us  by  our  ancestors  and  the  founders  of  our  belove 
Society,  and  was  a  mourner  because  of  the  many  wast 
places  in  the  walls  of  our  Zion. 

— — ,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Fourth  Month,  1907 
at  his  residence,  Colora,  Cecil  County,  Md.,  Georg 
Balderston.  son  of  Lloyd  Balderston  of  the  sam 
place,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  A  membe 
of  Colora  Particular  and  New  Garden  Monthly  Meetin 
of  Friends.  He  had  attended  our  late  annual  gatherin 
in  Philadelphia,  and  in  less  than  one  week  was  stricke 
with  illness,  the  close  which  came  suddenly,  was  K 
markably  peaceful. 
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Bntered  as  second-class  matter  at  Philadelphia  P.  O. 

;i)  I  Pastoral  care  and  pastoral  nourishment 

hay  be  needed  and  blessed.  But  pastoral 
hi  fodership,  in  which  human  wisdom  super- 

:edes  the  Divine,  is  killing  to  Quakerism. 
-  Ve  have  need  to  pray  that  this  element  be 

lot  suffered  to  come  into  dominion  through- 

lut  our  Society. — ^J.  B. 

The  Letter  to  the  U.  S.  Delegates 
li  lT  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  is 
^  ^ven  for  publication  in  our  present  number 
n  the  hope  of  inciting  Friends  whether  in 
heir  organizations  or  individually  to  for- 
ward to  each  of  our  seven  American  dele- 
ates  some  simple  expression  of  our  sympa- 
hy  with  them,  and  of  the  ideals  for  which 
/e  hope  that  they  will  courageously  labor. 

It  was  spontaneous  expression  like  this 
hat  so  touched  the  delegates  at  the  first 
a  X)nference,  and  which  they  said  made  them 
tronger  to  persevere  against  the  difficulties 
if  opposition. 

At  the  present  Conference  the  questions 
liscussed  are  still  more  momentous;  the 
lifficulties  and  the  opposition  will  conse- 
Juently  be  greater  and  keener.  Our  dele- 
;ates,  then,  need  our  help  more  than  ever, 
md  how  shall  they  know  that  we  uphold 
ihem  unless  we  send  them  an  expression 
^  our  support? 

The  following  letter  was  adopted  by  the 
rermantown  Monthly  Meeting,  Penna.,  in 
mrsuance  of  the  above-named  concern: — 


Germantown  Monthly  Meeting  of  the 
■eligious  Society  of  Friends,  held  in  Ger- 
nantown,  Philadelphia,  this  twenty-fifth 
lay  of  the  Seventh  Month,  1907,  to  the 
Jnited  States  Delegates  to  the  second  Hague 
jonference,  sends  greeting: 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  your  faith- 
'ul  efforts  will  hasten  the  ultimate  realiza- 
ion  of  the  ideal  of  the  world's  peace. 

This  ideal  represents  a  distinctive  prin- 
ciple of  our  religious  body  and  one  for  which 


it  has  labored  for  two  and  a  half  centuries 
past. 

We  desire  therefore  to  express  our  sympa- 
thy with  you  and  our  hope  that,  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  before  you,  you  may  be  courag- 
eous to  strive  for  the  highest  standard, 
being  made  strong  in  the  Divine  power  and 
guided  by  "the  Wisdom  which  is  from 
above." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 


Charles  Wagner  Disavows  Unitar- 
lANisM. — Perhaps  it  was  in  consequence  of 
some  hopes  expressed  in  Unitarian  periodi- 
cals that  Charles  Wagner  would  attend  the 
general  Unitarian  Convention  in  Boston, 
that  he  was  believed  by  some  to  be  an  Uni- 
tarian in  sympathy.  We  have  seen  state- 
ments during  the  year,  that  those  hopes 
were  not  well  founded.  At  any  rate  he 
deserves  the  credit  of  his  own  language  as 
lately  written  to  one  of  our  Friends,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Why,  dear  brother,  did  you  understand 
that  I  have  become  a  Unitarian?  Although 
I  hold  that  every  disciple  of  Christ  is  equal 
to  every  other  disciple  by  the  grace  of  the 
Saviour,  I  have  never  been  a  Unitarian. 
More  and  more  I  believe  in  Christ's  divinity 
and  his  saving  power.  He  is  the  compan- 
ion of  my  days  and  nights  and  all  my  work 
and  thought — the  lovely  spirit  who  never 
fails  to  lead  and  inspire  me;  and  I  hope  that 
his  grace  will  dwell  in  my  heart  and  in  the 
house  1  build.  And  just  because  I  would 
let  Him  alone  rule  and  lead  all  my  things, 
I  will  never  dare  to  think  badly  of  one  of 
those,  even  the  least,  who  love  Him  and  call 
Him  Master.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
church-life  here,  I  am  with  those  Presby- 
terians who  try  to  bind  together  all  the 
churches — willing  to  unite  Faith  and  Liberty 
and  to  be  Christians  before  all." 


The  Need  of  a  Medical  Dispensary 
IN  China. — Readers  of  the  letter  in  our  pres- 
ent number  from  Tong  Sing  Kow,  will  note 
his  serious  concern  to  establish  a  medical 
dispensary  for  the  distribution  of  proper 
medicines  in  that  afflicted  land.  The 
Friend  to  whom  the  letter  was  written  saw 
the  great  need  of  such  a  hospital  when  he 
was  there,  and  does  not  know  how  money 
could  be  more  humanely  spent.  He  will 
receive  and  forward  any  contributions  for 
this  purpose  and  is  sure  that  the  money  that 


may  pass  into  Tong  Sing  Kow's  hands  will 
reach  those  who  are  most  in  need,  as  he  has 
taken  the  greatest  care  to  apply  what  was 
forwarded  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  famine 
victims.  He  Himself  who  bore  our  sick- 
nesses, doubtless  desires  our  fellowship  with 
Him  in  the  same  spirit  of  sharing  others' 
burdens,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ. 

Letter  of  the  Peace  Association  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  to  the 
American  Delegates  at  the  Hague. 

[We  hope  the  following  communication, 
which  has  come  to  us  by  an  indirect  route, 
is  not  too  late  for  the  promptness  in  which 
letters  and  influence  from  Friends  would 
be  potential.  If  delayed  they  may  be  futile. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Association  promises 
to  take  charge  of  the  details  of  forwarding 
to  the  delegates  such  minutes  of  meetings, 
or  words  of  concern  from  individuals,  as 
may  be  addressed  to  No.  441  Locust  Ave- 
nue, Germantown,  Philadelphia.] 

To  the  Delegates  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  now  in  Session  at  the 
Hague:  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  General 
Horace  Porter,  Hon.  David  J .  Hill,  Gen. 
George  B.  Davy,  Rear  Admiral  Charles 
S.  Sperry,  Hon.  IVm.  I.  Buchanan,  Hon. 
U.  M.  Rose. 

Dear  and  Honored  Gentlemen: — At 
this  tirne  when  the  eyes  of  all  nations  are 
turned  toward  The  Hague  in  the  hope  that 
the  efforts  of  yourselves  and  your  fellow 
delegates  may  result  in  untold  good  to  the 
world,  we  write  to  express  our  sympathy 
with  you  in  view  of  your  great  responsi- 
bilities, and  our  hope  that  your  wisdom, 
courage  and  high  faith  in  the  practicability 
of  world  peace  through  international  friend- 
ship may  triumph  over  the  many  difficulties 
and  disappointments  that  will  doubtless 
confront  you. 

We  respectfully  urge  upon  you  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  following  measures : 

1.  The  estabHshment  of  an  interna- 
tional conference  or  parliament,  to  meet  at 
stated  times,  through  which  a  recognized 
and  authoritative  code  of  international  law 
may  be  developed. 

2.  A  general  arbitration  treaty  for  the 
settlement  of  international  disputes. 

3.  Such  changes  in  the  Hague  Court  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  permanent 
judficial  tribunal  always  open  for  the  adju- 
dication of  any  cases  that  may  come  before 
it. 

4.  The  immunity  of  all  unoffending 
privateproperty  at  sea  in  time  of  war. 

5.  The  neutrahzation  of  ocean  trade 
routes. 

6.  An  arrest  in  the  increase  of  nationa 
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armaments  and  a  plan  to  insure  ultimately 
their  proportionate  reduction. 

In  all  your  deliberations,  individually 
and  as  a  body,  may  you  be  directed  by  a 
wisdom  higher  than  human  understanding 
and  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

Signed  by  authority  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Peace  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

John  B.  Garrett,  Pres. 
H.  W.  Cadbury,  Sec. 
Joshua  L.  Baily. 
Stanley  R.  Yarnall. 

Seventh  Month  3rd,  1907. 

In  a  Frozen  Land. 

Almost  every  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  a  heathen  language  has  a  romantic 
history.  The  revised  Cree  version  of  the 
New  Testament  is  no  exception.  It  was 
made  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago,  among  the 
ice  fields  and  the  snow  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
country,  where  one  brave  English  missionary 
was  ministering  to  a  district  fifteen  hundred 
miles  square,  through  shipwreck,  hunger, 
storm,  and  cold.  The  story  of  its  last 
chapters  reads  like  the  old  story  of  Bede's 
translation,  centuries  ago,  when  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers  were  the  heathen  whom 
missionaries  sought  then  to  reach.  John 
Horden,  missionary  bishop,  the  translator, 
had  worked  forty-two  years  among  the 
Indians  and  Eskimos  of  Hudson  Bay.  He 
lay  crippled  and  dying  with  agonizing 
rheumatism  from  the  cold.  But  in  the 
intervals  of  intolerable  pain,  he  pushed  on. 

"  I  am  lying  on  my  back  in  bed,"  he  wrote 
to  his  family  in  England.  " —  Richards 
is  sitting  at  a  table  by  my  side.  I  have  my 
English  Bible,  Revised  Version,  in  my  hand. 
—  Richards  has  my  translation  before 
him,  which  he  is  reading  to  me  slowly  and 
distinctly.  Every  sentence  is  very  carefully 
weighed,  and  all  errors  are  corrected.  This 
is  a  glorious  occupation,  and  I  cannot  feel 
too  thankful  that  I  am  able  to  follow  it  in 
these  days  of  my  weakness."  He  finished 
his  work  before  he  died,  and  left  the  Cree 
version  as  his  monument,  together  with 
thousands  of  converts,  and  several  native 
Indian  missionaries.  When  he  had  begun, 
the  tribes  strangled  their  sick  to  save  the 
trouble  of  nursing  them;  killed  the  aged, 
and  murdered  for  the  sake  of  the  most 
trifling  gain.  He  lived  to  see  all  this  com- 
pletely changed,  and  Christian  civilization 
established.— S.  Richard  Gate. 


For  "The  Friend." 


"Ir  is  almost  as  presumptuous,"  says 
Phillips  Brooks,  "to  think  you  can  do 
nothing,  as  to  think  you  can  do  everything." 
God  never  yet  created  a  useless  human 
being.  The  moment  a  man  becomes  the 
loyal  servant  of  the  Lord,  there  will  come 
some  real  use  he  can  be  put  to.  It  is  not 
humility,  but  laziness,  that  says,  "I  never 
can  be  of  any  use  in  the  world." — h'orward. 

It  has  been  nobly  said  that  coming  nearer 
and  nearer  to  Christ  docs  not  mean  creeping 
nearer  and  nearer  to  refuge,  but  becoming 
stronger  and  stronger  by  nearness  to  our 
Master.  When  we  come  to  Christ,  we  are 
coming  to  a  love  and  a  strength  that  will 
transform  us  if  we  get  near  enough. 


Rejoice  in  the  Lord  Always,  and  Again  I  Say 
Rejoice. 

In  The  Friend  for  Sixth  Month  29th, 
1907,  a  short  piece  took  my  attention, 
headed  Visiting  Meetings,  and  1  have  read  it 
through  several  times,  and  felt  and  still  do 
feel  in  harmony  with  what  is  there  written, 
with  the  exception  of  the  six  words  quoted: 
"in  an  awful  frame  of  mind,"  and  must  own 
to  a  sense  of  sorrow  in  reading  those  words, 
for  I  know  no  more  joyous  engagement  in 
this  life  than  to  gather  to  worship  God  with 
the  many  or  the  few.  1  am  not  writing  as 
a  critic,  but  with  the  sense  the  language  is 
wholly  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  We  may  be  bowed  down  under 
the  humbling  sense  of  our  own  unworthiness 
and  how  often  of  the  Lord's  unmerited 
goodness.  But  thus  to  bow  is  under  the 
sweet  influence  of  God's  own  life-giving 
presence,  and  if  we  are  permitted  to  know 
a  being  baptized  for  the  dead,  even  here 
there  is  humble  cause  of  gratitude  to  Him 
who  hath  preserved  in  life,  that  He  will  of 
his  mercy  bring  to  a  sense  of  his  life-giving 
presence  and  power  and  so  make  alive  unto 
Himself  those  at  present  dead  in  trespasses 
and  in  sins.  Even  here  there  is  nothing  in 
my  mind  comparable  to  awfulness  to  the 
child  or  servant  of  God.  I  fear  the  use  of 
language  that  militates  against  the  sense  of 
our  Father,  and  his  worship  and  service  as 
one  of  our  highest  pleasures  and  privileges. 

Reverence  of  spirit  is  akin  to  a  joyous 
spirit,  although  the  outer  garment  may  not 
always  appear  the  same.  That  which  is 
awful  is  to  me  sinful,  and  the  awful  is  the 
outcome  of  estrangement  from  God.  Sin 
separates  from  God,  separation  from  God 
brings  into  an  awful  condition  of  mind. 

To  rejoice  always  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
but  if  we  realize  we  are  in  God's  hands,  that 
we  are  in  his  keeping,  we  know  whatever 
betides  us,  all  is  well,  his  Spirit  is  over  all. 

A  reverential  spirit  is  a  quiet  spirit 
"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose 
mind  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  he  trusteth 
in  thee,"  is  a  very  precious  declaration  that 
enables  the  servant  to  follow  the  Master 
with  true  devotion  and  without  fear. 

What  we  individually  have  need  to  know 
more  of  is  purity  of  spirit,  and  if  we  will 
know  of  the  blessedness  hereof  we  will  have 
to  come  to  the  possession  of  poverty  of 
spirit  in  order  to  know  the  true  enriching 
which  is  of  God  our  Saviour.  In  his,  God's 
presence,  "there  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  his 
right  hand  there  are  pleasures  forevermore." 
Blessed  are  they  who  are  made  partakers 
thereof,  and  who  know  the  heavenly  state 
here  and  now,  however  imperfect,  for  therein 
is  the  fulness  of  joy  in  the  foretaste  of  heav- 
enly good. 

It  is  a  great  favor  to  have  the  heart  and 
life  so  centered  in  ("iod  as  not  to  desire  any- 
thing but  that  which  He  has  given,  and  only 
to  seek  to  be  in  his  will  in  all  things  Clouds 
and  darkness  may  at  times  appear  to  be 
round  about  Him,  but  righteousness  and 
truth  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.  As 
we  are  borne  along  in  life  we  mark  the  gra- 
cious hand  that  has  been  over  us  and  the 


everlasting  arms  that  have  been  underneatl 
and  we  praise  and  bless  his  holy  name. 

There  is  one  word  that  embraces  so  muc 
— love.  The  love  of  God,  the  love  c 
Christ,  what  has  it  not  done  for  us?  Bl 
what  have  we  brought  of  the  fruits  therec 
into  the  heavenly  garner  of  God  our  Savioui 
These  thoughts  may  well  humble  us  an 
bring  us  to  his  feet,  but  that  is  good,  O  ho' 
good,  to  bow  at  the  least  appearance  in  i 
and  to  us  of  the  Holy  One,  the  blessed  Spiri 
that  makes  one  with  Father,  Son  and  Hoi 
Ghost. 

The  hand  that  helps  from  on  high  to  dra' 
us  near  to  God  is  the  pov/er  which  brin^ 
into  unity  one  with  another.  The  tri. 
aspiration  of  the  soul  is  for  the  growth  an 
spread  of  that  Divine  leaven  of  the  kingdon 
which  will  exalt  the  king  in  his  own  kin^ 
dom  and  in  his  rightful  rule  over  all.  Sue 
is  the  prayer  universal  which  must  preva 
and  the  "kingdoms  of  this  world  become  th 
kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ, 
to  which  my  spirit  says,  amen,  to  the  prais 
and  glory  of  God,  when  Zion  shall  becom 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth.  Let  us  sti 
have  faith  in  God  and  in  his  power  to  conque 
and  overcome  all,  keeping  our  own  place  " 
humble,  joyous  service  for  Him,  howevf 
often  we  may  appear  to  be  hidden  awa 
from  our  fellows  and  from  association  wit 
our  brethren  in  religious  profession  as  t 
the  outward,  God  can  and  will  make  a 
work  together  for  good,  both  for  time  an 
eternity. 

With  love  to  all, 

Charles  W.  Thomson 

4  Mount  Pleasant, 

Rothesay,  Bute,  Scotland. 
Seventh  Month  21st,  1907. 


Second  Letter  of  Tong  Sing  Kow  on  the  Fam 
ine  in  China. 
Tong  Sing  Kow  writes  to  Joseph  Elkinto 
Sixth  Month  ^oth,  1907:  "Having  thy  fun 
in  hand  which  1  wished  to  see  properly  dj; 
tributed,  I  went  with  my  man  as  far  as  Chi 
Kiang;  here  1  saw  enough  of  the  intens 
misery  that  the  heart  of  the  famine  di? 
tricts  must  be  suffering.  In  Chin  Kian 
some  four  hundred  miles  up  the  Yangst 
from  Shanghai,  there  were  hundreds  c 
thousands  of  famine  victims,  and  we  coul 
have  distributed  all  the  money  right  there 
but  we  thought  better  to  go  further  into  th 
interior.  In  Chin  Kiang  I  saw  several  wh 
had  just  been  to  the  heart  of  the  famin 
districts,  and  from  what  I  heard  from  ther 
I  can  assure  thee  that  the  money  tha 
kind-hearted  friends  sent  did  a  vast  amoun 
of  good.  Reports  say  that  the  scenes  ii 
those  districts  are  simply  heart-rendinc 
and  we  who  are  situated  far  away  from  tli 
scenes  of  such  distress,  should  be  mos 
thankful  to  our  kind  heavenly  Father  whi 
has  shaped  our  lot  so  differently.  Thosi 
who  have  seen  a  battle-field  after  the  con 
flict  had  taken  place,  say  that  the  suffeiinj 
in  the  famine  district  is  even  more  intense 
In  some  places  one  can  see,  as  far  as  the  ey( 
can  reach,  perishing  bodies  of  men,  womei 
and  children,  lying  about  in  the  withering 
sun  just  as  if  the  weapons  of  warfare  am 
destruction  had  swept  over  them.  How 
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itl  iver,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
icute  time  is  nearly  over,  and  with  the 
Jtidvent  of  the  new  crop  which  is  now  most 
(promising  and  plentiful,  I  hope  that  the 
Bi  amine  shall  be  under  control.  Reports, 
Kiowever,  from  the  south  and  southwest,  are 
HI  nforming  us  that  severe  famine  is  breaking 
anjut  in  Kwang  Tung  and  in  Yunnan  Prov- 
loinces.  There  are  right  here  in  Shanghai 
iinany  who  are  very  destitute;  apparently 
iri  hey  must  have  made  their  way  from  the 
Id  amine  districts  in  the  north. 

I  am  giving  a  part  of  the  money  to  char- 
[j  table  institutions  in  Shanghai,  as  they  do 
mj  I  very  good  work  and  every  year  distribute 
tn  jver  sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand  taels  in 
ari charitable  work;  the  money  is  contributed 
01  oy  local  Chinese  gentry.    There  is  a  very 
;ii  cherished  scheme  that  1  am  trying  to  work 
Ui  ip,  and  which  1  would  lay  before  thee  and 
vi  by  friends  for  approval  and  assistance,  if 
ti  ihou  art  inclined  to  help  me.    In  China  the 
>j  )eople  suffer  a  great  deal  from  the  want 
ai  >f  good  medicine,  and  that  they  appreciate 
jj  food  efficient  drugs  there  is  no  question, 
pr  when  I  was  on  the  borders  of  Thibet, 
)U  |he  population  from  far  and  wide  came  to 
e  ^ur  mines  to  get  medicines  that  I  dispensed 
vinery  freely  among  the  poor.    Thou  hast 
ivi  jio  idea  how  the  people  appreciated  the 
(lessing,   and  the  gratitude  which  they 
;  jhowed  made  me  ever  desirous  to  give  more 
]  imple  and  wide-spread   assistance  when 
ai  ny  means  would  afford.    I  have  interested 
i  few  Chinese  friends  who  think  very  highly 
)f  the  scheme  of  establishing  a  general 
\.  dispensing  depot  here  in  Shanghai,  from 
vhence  we  can  send  our  remedies  into  the 
nteripr  and  the  country  about  Shanghai. 
Dur  prime  motive  shall  be  to  furnish  the 
leedy  with  good  medicine  free  of  charge  if 
il  necessary,  but  if  the  patients  are  able  to 
jay  something  we  shall  charge  a  reasonable 
ium;  by  so  doing  I  propose  soon  to  make 
'  Jhe  enterprise  self-supporting.    To  inaugu- 
}-ate  the  undertaking  ten  thousand  taels 
""[17,000)  will  be  needed;  this  amount  will 
^  DC  used  principally  for  buying  medicines 

$nd  a  small  part  for  sending  our  representa- 
ives  into  the  interior,  where  they  may  find 
t  necessary  to  rent  a  place  for  dispensing. 
"  The  American  Government  doctor  (Dr.  S.  A. 
'  Ransom)  has  urged  me  to  undertake  the 
opening  of  a  high  class  hospital  in  Shanghai 
^1  For  Chinese  patients,  as  there  is  none  at 
I  )resent  of  such  a  character.    Last  year 
when  my  wife  was  in  need  of  a  very  delicate 
bperation  there  was  absolutely  no  high- 
■'  :fass  hospital  to  which  I  could  take  her. 
'  Dr.   Ransom   thinks  such  an  institution 
"  (vould  receive  enough  patronage  to  be  self- 
jupporting  in  course  of  time,  but  it  will 
"  require  about  ten  thousand  taels  to  put  it 
jn  such  a  basis,  and  he  hopes  Friends  will 
seriously  consider  this  suffering  need." 

0.     We  have  gained  that  point  in  racial  un- 
<i  foldment  where  a  new  standard  of  relation- 
i!  ship  must  be  recognized;  geographical  boun- 
!s  (Jaries  no  longer  isolate  races,  a  common 
;i  origin,  a  common  destiny  is  accepted.  This 
is  not  the  work  of  man,  nor,  the  outcropping 
of  his  desire,  but  Jehovah  in  his  majesty 
revealing  whereunto  he  has  been  leading 
those  whom  He  has  created. 


THE  SWORD  OP  THE  SPIRIT  IS 
GAINING  THE  DAY. 

Never  teach  any  boys 
To  drill  or  to  fight; 
But  let  them  stand  firm 
For  peace  and  the  right. 

When  war  clouds  arise 
We  hear  men  repeat 
"Just  stand  your  own  ground 
And  do  not  retreat." 

A  small  imposition 
We  think  is  the  cause. 
But  none  should  intrude 
On  National  laws. 

We  have  a  brave  Army 
Our  Navy  is  strong 
And  ready  to  show  it; — 
We  think  they  are  wrong! 

Now  farther  apart 
And  wider  the  breach 
And  not  in  the  love 
Our  Saviour  would  teach. 

Both  sides  in  the  combat. 
While  ending  in  strife. 
Spend  millions  of  dollars 
And  sacrifice  life. 

With  Army  and  Navy 
Foes  never  should  meet; 
With  spiritual  weapons 
We  hope  to  defeat. 

The  day  is  just  dawning 
The  night  nearly  o'er; 
So  all  of  the  Nations 
Should  learn  war  no  more. 

To  peaceful  tribunals 
All  powers  should  go 
To  settle  their  troubles. 
And  stop  killing  men  so. 

The  march  of  refinement. 
The  people  now  say. 
Is  leading  to  friendship, — 
Let  nothmg  delay. 

We  are  tired  with  Army 
The  fife  and  the  drum, 
Since  nearer  the  Prince 
Of  Peace  we  have  come. 

War  cannot  abide 
In  a  heart  full  of  love. 
While  looking  for  help 
And  strength  from  above. 

The  spirit  of  war 
Is  on  the  decay; 
No  peace  loving  Nation 
It  ever  can  sway. 

Not  swiftly  but  surely 
'Tis  passing  away, 
The  Lamb  and  his  Spirit 
Are  gaining  the  day. 

His  peaceable  kingdom 
Is  coming  to  stay; 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit 
Is  gaining  the  d^y. 

Joshua  P.  Smith. 

Seventh  Month  4th,  1907. 

Doubt  need  not  be  sin.  Unbelief  is  sin 
— unbelief  that  rejects  Christ  and  denies 
God.  But  there  is  doubt  which  is  only 
faith  searching  for  and  finding  its  way. 
It  is  not  content  to  take  things  for  granted 
because  it  finds  them  in  a  creed  or  hears 
some  one  state  them;  it  would  know  them 
for  itself.  Such  knowledge  gives  a  much 
securer  foundation  for  faith  than  that  which 
is  merely  accepted  on  the  statement  of 
others. — Forward. 


Notes  on  Jolin  Howard  and  Jolin  Wesley. 

There  are  in  Scotland,  says  John  Howard 
in  his  "State  of  Prisons,"  but  few  prisoners; 
this  is  partly  owing' to  the  shame  and  dis- 
grace annexed  to  imprisonment,  and  partly 
to  the  general  sobriety  of  manners  produced 
by  the  care  which  parents  and  ministers 
take  to  instruct  the  rising  generation.  "  In 
the  southern  parts  of  Scotland  it  is  very 
rare  that  you  meet  with  any  person  that 
cannot  both  read  and  write.  It  is  scanda- 
lous for  any  person  not  to  be  possessed  of 
a  Bible,  which  is  always  read  in  the  paro- 
chial schools." 

About  the  year  1782,  Howard  met  with 
various  adventures  in  travelling.  Once, 
in  Scotland,  he  came  to  a  little  pubhc  house, 
where  the  only  fare  consisted  of  black- 
bread,  eggs  and  oatmeal.  They  placed  this 
humble  refreshment,  in  a  large  awkward 
dish,  upon  a  three-legged  stool,  and  proceed- 
ed to  cut  slices  with  a  garden  knife,  the 
house  furnishing  neither  table  knives  nor 
forks.  Howard,  however,  was  pleased  with 
the  humble  hostess,  for  on  being  asked, 
how  she  could  five  in  such  a  lonely  place 
"without  privileges,"  (a  current  phrase 
for  religious  ordinances),  she  readily  replied: 
"Moses,  sir,  had  greater  privileges  while 
keeping  his  father  Jethro's  flock  in  the 
wilderness  than  when  in  the  Court  of 
Pharaoh." 

When  at  DubHn  in  1787,  he  was  introduced 
to  John  Wesley.  They  resembled  each 
other  in  person,  both  were  of  short  stature; 
in  habits,  both  were  ascetic  and  self-denying; 
in  working  power,  both  sacrificed  sleep, 
food  and  society,  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
mission;  in  courage,  both  overcame  preju- 
dice, passions,  and  perils;  in  executive  abil- 
ity, both  had  clear-cut  purposes,  and  carried 
them  into  practical  effect;  in  self-reliance, 
they  resolved  not  on  other  people's  opinions, 
but  on  their  own  judgment;  in  entire  conse- 
cration, both  were  above  the  temptations 
of  riches  and  honors;  and  in  their  manner 
of  travelling  both  lived  on  horseback, 
travelling  by  night  and  by  day,  careering 
through  the  three  kingdoms,  making  them- 
selves equally  at  home  in  the  city  and  ham- 
let. Among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  they  were 
united  in  a  faith  substantially  the  same. 
Both  trusted  simply  and  entirely  to  the 
same  Saviour.  Both  constantly  felt  that 
salvation  is  all  of  grace.  In  each  case 
religious  principle  was  the  root  of  enter- 
prise, heroism,  perseverance  and  success. 

In  1779  Howard  was  appointed  with 
Dr.  Fothergill  about  the  erection  of  two 
penitentiaries.  Dr.  Fothergill  was  of  Quaker 
extraction  and  studied  medicine  at  Edinburgh 
and  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in 
his  profession,  and  to  scientific  attainments 
he  added  extraordinary  beneficence.  He 
paid  much  attention  to  the  restoration  of 
persons  after  being  drowned,  and  decidedly 
opposed  intramural  interments.       ^  ^ 

Malvern,  Second  Month  18th,  1907. 

I  beseech  you  by  the  mercies  of  Jesus 
Christ,  think  it  possible  that  you  may  be 
mistaken.— Oliver  Cromwell. 

"  Earth's  crammed  with  heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God." 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


DON'T  FORGET. 

Don't  forget  the  old  folks. 

Love  them  more  and  more; 
As  they  turn  their  longing  eyes 

Toward  the  golden  shore; 
Let  your  words  be  tender, 

Loving,  soft,  and  low; 
Let  their  last  days  be  the  best 

They  have  known  below. 

Don't  forget  poor  father. 

With  his  failing  sight; 
With  his  locks  once  thick  and  brown. 

Scanty  now  and  white; 
Though  he  may  be  childish, 

Still  do  you  be  kind — 
Think  of  him  as  years  ago 

With  his  master  mind. 

Don't  forget  dear  mother. 

With  her  furrowed  brow; 
All  the  light  of  other  years 

Time  is  fading  now; 
Memory  is  waning, 

Soon  its  light  will  fail. 
Guide  her  gently  till  she  stands 

Safe  within  the  veil. — Selected. 


Adopting  a  Grandmother. — A  group 
of  girls  stood  in  the  school  yard  as  the 
democrat  wagon  went  by  briskly,  drawn  by 
a  big  gray  horse,  which  was  one  of  the 
"town  pair."  In  the  wagon  sat  the  man 
who  ran  the  "town  farm"  and  a  patient, 
white-raced  old  lady,  while  a  small  hair- 
coveied  chest  occupied  the  place  of  the 
back  seat. 

"They  are  taking  old  Goodell  to  the 
poorhouse,"  said  Kate  Adams  in  a  hushed 
voice. 

"  Yes,  you  know  her  husband  died  last 
week  and  the  folks  say  she  mustn't  live 
alone,  so  I  suppose  they  have  coaxed  her 
to  go.  Nobody  wants  to  board  her,  though 
father  says  likely  her  house  will  sell  for 
enough  to  keep  hei  as  long  as  she  lives," 
added  Amy  Ames,  with  a  pitying  look  at 
the  tremulous  old  face. 

"It's  the  poor  house  all  the  same  if  her 
board  is  paid,  and  she'll  never  feel  right 
there,"  nodded  Jennie  Annas. 

"It's  too  bad,  that's  just  what  it  is!" 
cried  impulsive  Nellie  Elhs.  "Have  you 
forgotten  what  nice  times  we  always  nad 
at  their  house?  I  haven't.  If  her  son 
and  daughter  had  lived  she  never  would 
have  been  going  to  the  poor  house.  Dear 
me,  it  is  awful  to  get  old  and  have  no 
friends!    Love  is  what  she  needs. 

Yes,  she  did  everything  to  make  us 
have  a  good  time -always,  girls!  Now 
she  is  olcTand  friendless  and  no  one  seems 
to  care  of  making  her  happy.  I  know  she 
would  rathci  did  than  go  to  the  poor  house 
to-day,"  said  May  Winship,  with  a  ques- 
tioning glance  around  the  circle. 

'  Well,  say  it!  We  all  know  you  are 
thinking  of  something,"  exclaimed  Belle 
1  lughcs. 

"And  the  sfxincr  you  tell  it,  the  sooner 
we'll  know,"  laughed  Nettie  Stetson. 

"  Yes,  I  have  a  plan—  but  you  may  not 
like  it,"  admitted  May.  "People  adopt 
children,  why  can't  we  adopt  a  grand- 
mother? We  could  make  her  lot  easier 
to  bear." 


"What  a  queer  notion!  Explain  it,  if 
you  please,"  cried  Kate. 

"It  is  simply  this,  girls.  Some  of  us  can 
go  to  see  her  every  day.  We  can  carry  her 
books  and  fruits  and  flowers.  We  can  fix 
her  room  so  that  it  will  be  cozy  and  cheerful 
and — we  can  love  her,"  returned  May, 
earnestly. 

"It's  the  love  that  she  needs  most— 
and  she  is  such  a  dear  old  lady!"  nodded 
Belle.  "  I  think  she  might  like  to  have  her 
room  filled  with  her  own  things,  instead  of 
selling  them  as  I  heard  talk  of.  Father  is 
one  of  the  overseers,  and  I  can  manage  that." 

"There  are  seven  of  us — one  for  every 
day  in  the  week."  said  Nettie,  eagerly.  I 
mean  that  we  can  take  one  day  for  our 
especial  one,  when  we  must  run  in  to  see 
her  anyway,  and  go  as  often  as  we  can  be- 
sides. 

"But  when  and  how  shall  we  adopt 
her?"  asked  Belle,  with  a  nervous  laugh. 

"To-night,  after  school,"  said  May,  em- 
phatically. There's  no  use  putting  oflf  a 
good  thing.  Then  she  is  sure  to  be  lonesome 
to-day,  you  know.  We  can  ask  the  folks 
at  noon,  but  I'm  sure  that  they  will  all  be 
willing." 

The  bell  rang  and  they  rushed  into  the 
school  room,  their  girlish  faces  bright  with 
the  excitement  of  a  good  deed.  That 
night  —  Goodell,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  the  matron's  room  on  some  pretense,  re- 
turned to  find  her  own  room  wearing  a 
strangely  familiar  aspect,  and  met  the 
smiling,  loving  glances  of  seven  girls. 

"We  remember  all  the  good  times  we 
used  to  have  at  your  house,  and  we've  come 
to  adopt  you  as  our  grandmother,"  said 
May,  as  they  crowded  around  her. 

"^What!  Perhaps  I'm  a  leetle  hard  of 
hearing — but  I  don't  understand  this," 
protested  the  astonished  old  woman,  their 
soft  kisses  thrilling  her  white  cheeks. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  May,  laughing  and 
crying  at  the  same  time,  "we've  adopted 
you,  and  now  you're  our  grandmother! 
You  are  our  Grandma  Goodell  as  long  as 
you  live — and  we  hope  it  will  be  a  long, 
long  time." 

"And  we  are  coming  to  see  you  every 
single  day,  and  make  you  as  happy  as  we 
can,"  added  the  others  in  a  breath. 

"God  bless  you,  dearies,"  was  all  the 
poor  old  lady  could  manage  to  say. 

"And  then  there  was  a  wet  day  of  it;" 
Kate  told  her  mother  that  evening.  She 
cried,  and  we  cried  and  when  she  looked 
around  and  saw  the  things  that  father 
carried  over,  she  cried  all  the  more,  and  so 
did  we!  Then  she  kissed  us  all  and  de- 
clared that  she  was  crying  for  joy!  O, 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  folks  happy!" 

And  Grandma  Goodell  lived  for  three 
long,  happy  years,  blessed  by  the  un- 
faltering love  of  the  girls  who  adopted  her 
that  dAy.— By  E.  H.  Straiten. 

There  are  certain  times  in  a  young  life 
when  God  comes  near  to  the  soul.  Those 
moments  are  the  soul's  opportunities,  and 
every  one  neglected  is  an  enduring  loss 
of  joy  and  power.  As  Victor  Hugo  puts  it: 
"Heaven,  on  occasion,  half  opens  its  arms 
to  us;  and  that  is  the  great  moment." 


Joy  is  -not  our  business;  duty  is,  Tha 
is  why  we  are  given  a  surer  sense  of  dut} 
than  we  are  of  joy.  We  cannot  tell,  nin( 
times  out  of  ten,  whether  this  or  that  jo^ 
is  best  for  us,  or  whether  it  will  last  arte 
we  get  it.  But  our  sense  of  duty  is  prett] 
nearly  unerring — if  we  honestly  listen  to  it. 


A  GOOD  beginning  is  important.  Thi 
trouble  with  many  people  is  that  the] 
do  not  begin  at  all.  They  listen,  ponder 
dream  and  resolve,  but  never  take  the  fi.s 
step.  That  is  the  way  thousands  of  men 
with  splendid  possibilities,  fail  to  mak 
anything  of  their  lives,  miss  their  chance 
Nothing  is  more  important  than  prompt 
ness  in  doing  the  duty  that  comes  to  one' 
hand.  Not  to  do  it  at  the  moment  is  t< 
lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  it  at  all. 


Obeyed  Orders. — Some  time  ago,  durin| 
a  large  fire  in  a  great  city.  Fire  Company  42 
with  a  fine  of  hose,  was  stationed  under 
great  wall.  The  men  could  not  watcl 
that  wall  and,  at  the  same  time,  direct  th 
stream  of  water  being  hurled  into  the  flames 
They  gave  all  their  attention  to  the  nozzle  o 
their  hose,  and  let  the  wall  take  care  of  itself 

But  a  superior  officer  above  them,  th< 
chief  in  command  himself,  was  constant!; 
watching  their  perilous  position.  Whif 
he  darted  in  and  out,  giving  orders,  he  al 
ways  had  an  eye  on  that  wall. 

Suddenly  he  saw  the  topmost  portion  of  i 
begin  to  sway  back  and  forth,  and,  jumpinj 
into  the  centre  of  the  street,  he  shouted  a. 
loud  as  he  could,  in  unmistakable  tones 
"  Fall  back!" 

Instantly,  the  men,  obedient  to  discipline 
withdrew  their  line  and  moved  back 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  A  momen 
latei  the  wall  came  tumbling  down,  coverin{ 
the  spot  where  they  had  just  stood. 

The  incident  is  one  that  can  be  taken  intc 
the  daily  life  of  every  boy.  There  is  a  chie 
who  is  God,  always  watching  the  dangerou 
positions.  In  the  moment  of  temptatior 
he  calls  out  in  unmistakable  tones,  by  tht 
voice  of  conscience,  "Fall  back." 

Wise  is  the  child  who  heeds  and  steps  intc 
the  place  of  safety  before  ruin  overtakes 
him. 

There  is  no  cowardice  in  falling  back 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  the  warning  always  comes 
at  the  right  time.  It  is  then  lor  you  to  obey 
just  as  quickly  as  did  the  drilled  firemen 

"Fall  back!"  when  ordered  to.-  Boy's 
H^orld. 


HISTORY  OF  friends. 
(Continued  from  page  38.) 

Mary  Fisher,  (she  who  had  been  before 
in  New  England)  coming  to  Adrianople  to 
preach,  went  alone  to  the  camp  where 
Mahomet  the  Fourth  lay  with  his  army, 
and  sent  word  to  the  grand  vizier  that  aa 
English  woman  had  come  to  give  the  Sultan 
a  message  from  God.  He  answered  that 
to-morrow  morning  she  might  come. 

She  was  received  at  the  appointed  time 
by  the  Sultan,  who  had  his  court  around 
him,  as  if  he  were  about  to  receive  an  am-f 
bassador.    Then,  having  asked  her  hy  ai) 
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interpreter,  whether  it  were  true  that  she 
had  a  message  from  God,  she  answered, 
"Yes,"  and  he  bid  her  say  on.  While  she 
still  pondered  on  what  she  had  to  say,  he 
•again  asked,  whether  she  wished  any  who 
were  present  to  go  away?  She  said,  "No." 
Then  he  bade  her  speak  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  and  not  fear,  for  they  had  good  hearts, 
land  were  willing  to  hear  it,  whatever  it  was. 

The  Turks  listened  gravely,  and  with 
much  attention,  and  the  Sultan  said  he 
iunderstood  all,  and  that  she  had  spoken  the 
truth.  He  asked  her  to  stay  there,  for  they 
must  respect  her  who  had  come  so  far  with 
the  Lord's  message.  He  offered  her  a 
guard  to  bring  her  back  to  Constantinople, 
for  he  said  it  was  a  dangerous  road,  and  he 
would  not  wish  that  anything  should  happen 
to  her  in  his  dominions.  She  refused  the 
escort,  and  journeying,  as  she  had  come, 
alone,  reached  safely  again  the  Golden  City, 
and  finally  her  native  land;  while  two  other 
English  women  lay  in  the  Inquisition  at 
Malta.  They  had  been  on  their  way  to 
Alexandria,  when  the  shipmaster  put  into 
Malta,  though  he  had  no  business  there; 
and  as  they  neared  it,  Catherine  Evans, 
being  in  great  anguish  of  mind,  cried  out: 
,  "Oh,  we  have  a  dreadful  cup  to  drink 
jat  that  place!" 

And  as  they  entered  the  harbor,  and  saw 
the  people  on  the  walls,  she  said  in  her  heart: 

"Shall  ye  destroy  us?  If  we  obey  the 
Lord  He  is  sufficient  to  deliver  us  out  of 
your  hands,  but  if  we  disobey  Him,  all  these 
could  not  save  us  from  his  hand."  But 
then  all  fear  of  man  seemed  to  be  taken 
'away  from  them. 

Next  day  being  First-day,  they  went 
ashore;  the  English  Consul  received  them 
kindly,  and  lodged  them  at  his  house,  where 
they  stayed  some  weeks,  visiting  various 
churches  and  nunneries,  and  preaching  to 
many.  In  one  chapel,  while  Catherine 
Evans  prayed  aloud  to  God,  the  priest  who 
officiated  put  off  his  surpHce,  and  knelt 
beside  her  till  she  had  done;  after  which  he 
offered  her  a  piece  of  money,  but  she,  show- 
ing him  that  she  had  enough  of  her  own, 
gave  it  back  to  him.  After  some  time,  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition  took  them  from 
the  English  Consul's  house,  and  imprisoned 
them  in  a  very  small  room,  which  had  but  two 
little  holes  in  the  wall  to  admit  light  and  air, 
and  where  they  were  nearly  stifled;  and  were 
stung  with  gnats  till  their  faces  were  sadly 
swelled;  they  suffered  much  with  sickness 
and  weakness,  and  yet  at  times  had  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  the  Saviour's  name, 
md  were  continually  helping  their  fellow- 
)risoners,  either  by  sewing,  writing,  or 
■eading.  Time  after  time  came  different 
riars  to  question  and  argue  with  them,  and 
to  threaten  them  with  death  if  they  would 
[lot  become  Roman  Catholics.  For  nearly 
our  years  they  were  kept  thus;  their  friends 
n  England  vainly  endeavoring  to  gain  their 
iberty;  and  though  a  Friend,  named  Daniel 
Baker,  offered  to  give  his  life  for  their 
iberty,  or  at  least  to  be  a  prisoner  in  their 
jlace,  he  was  refused.  An  English  captain 
vho  came  to  Malta  said  to  them:  "It  is  the 
Inquisitor  who  keeps  you  here,  because  you 
iiave  preached  among  the  people." 

"We  are  content,"  they  answered,  "to 
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suffer  even  to  the  death."  And  notwith- 
standing their  cruel  sufferings,  they  used 
to  say  that  they  felt  at  times  such  inward 
joy  and  consolation,  that  their  souls  were 
in  ecstasies,  and  all  outward  fear  vanished. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  they  got  leave 
to  speak  to  the  Inquisitor,  who  agreed  to 
let  them  go,  but  they  were  detained  after 
this  for  eleven  weeks,  at  the  house  of  the 
English  Consul.  At  last  they  sailed  from 
Malta  in  an  English  frigate  called  the 
Sapphire,  and  with  them  the  Inquisitor's 
brother,  among  other  knights  of  Malta. 
He  often  spoke  to  the  captain  (Samuel 
Titswell)  that  they  might  not  want  anything, 
and  once  said  to  him, 

"If  they  go  to  heaven  one  way,  and  we 
another,  yet  shall  we  all  meet  together  at 
last."    To  which  the  prisoners  replied — 

"Christ  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world,  is 
the  only  way  to  the  Father." 

Touching  at  Leghorn  and  Tangier,  they 
came  at  last  to  England.  But  I  will  here 
tell  you  an  anecdote  of  Daniel  Baker,  he 
who  wished  so  much  to  get  them  liberated. 

Leaving  Malta  after  his  vain  efforts  for 
them,  he  returned  to  Italy  to  sail  for  Eng- 
land, but  a  contrary  wind  kept  his  vessel, 
and  several  others,  for  a  month  at  Gibraltar. 
When  they  neared  the  Rock,  he  knew  it  for 
what  he  had  seen  in  a  dream,  a  year  before, 
when  in  Worcester  gaol,  and  he  knew  that 
he  had  an  errand  there  to  preach  repentance; 
but,  like  Jonah  of  old,  he  wished  rather  to 
flee  from  it  than  obey.  Finding,  however, 
no  peace  but  in  obedience,  he  with  some 
difficulty  persuaded  the  captain  to  put  him 
ashore. 

It  was  "  Maunday  Thursday,"  and  he  went 
to  the  chapel,  where  the  priest  was  at  the 
moment  on  his  knees,  at  the  high  altar, 
adoring  the  host.  Viewing  this  idolatry, 
the  heart  of  the  Quaker  filled  with  indigna- 
tion, and  turning  his  face  to  the  people,  he 
spread  forth  his  arms,  took  off  his  upper 
garment,  and  rending  it  in  pieces,  cast  it 
from  him.  He  threw  down  his  hat  and 
trampled  it  under  foot,  and  in  his  sackcloth 
dress,  he  in  a  loud  voice  thrice  sounded 
repentance,  and  cried  aloud  that  Chrjst 
was  risen  from  the  dead. 

And  thus,  calling  all  to  repent,  he  passed 
away  through  the  people  unmolested,  till 
he  came  again  to  the  sea  side,  where,  kneel- 
ing down,  he  returned  thanks  to  God,  who 
had  so  wonderfully  preserved  him  through 
this  peril,  and  then  re-entered  the  ship. 

Next  day  arose  a  fair  wind,  so  that  all 
the  becalmed  vessels  were  able  to  pass 
through  the  Straits,  and  go  their  several 
ways.  ^^^^^ 

Salama. 

This  is  the  root-word  for  Islam,  and  it 
means  "submit  to  God."  Alas,  the  verbal 
contents  of  a  sentence  do  not  always  give 
the  full  meaning.  Part  of  the  mission  of 
Islam  was  to  smash  the  idols,  and  the 
mosques  of  Islam  are  utterly  destitute  of 
images. 

But  the  people  would  not  obey  fast 
enough,  so  they  took  the  sword  to  compel 
them,  and  the  pure  musical  "Salama"  was 
corrupted  and  degraded  and  came  to  mean 
submit-to-man. 
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The  steady  duty  of  the  true  teacher  is  to 
divide  rightly  the  word  of  truth.  Cease 
from  man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils. 
God  is  in  his  holy  temple,  let  the  whole 
earth  keep  silence  before  Him. 

H.  T.  Miller. 


Two  Days  in  Denmark. 

When  I  heard  several  months  ago,  that 
a  Friend  who  was  a  lighthouse  keeper, 
lived  on  a  remote  island  of  Denmark,  and 
was  probably  the  most  isolated  member 
of  our  Society  in  Europe,  I  felt  it  would  be 
right  to  try  to  visit  him.  Then  when  I 
reached  Copenhagen  and  Johan  Marcussen 
said  the  Friend  had  written  him  asking  if 
the  American  Friend  could  not  make  a  visit, 
it  seemed  as  if  the  way  was  clearly  opened. 
So  word  was  sent  one  day  only  before  our 
visit,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  sixteenth 
of  Seventh  Month,  Johan  Marcussen  and 
myself  left  the  beautiful  capital  of  Denmark 
bound  for  Hylle-Krog  Lighthouse  on  a  little 
island  near  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
that  country,  out  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  sunshine  was  delicious  after  about 
three  months  of  almost  constant  rain  and 
chill  in  Ireland.  It  was  a  happiness  once 
more  to  feel  dry  and  warm.  Ireland  would 
be  a  most  chilly  land  to  work  in  were  it  not 
for  the  warmth  of  Irish  hearts.  That  makes 
sweet  amends  for  the  depressing  climate. 

The  day  was  passed  in  journeying  to  our 
destination.  The  trip  involved  being  on 
five  islands.  First,  Copenhagen  is  on  Zea- 
land. Across  it  we  travelled  say  sixty  miles 
by  railway,  then  passed  over  an  arm  of  the 
sea  by  bridge,  then  on  the  same  railway 
crossed  a  little  island.  Here  we  took  a 
ferry  boat  over  another  fjord  to  our  third 
island  called  Falster.  Then  at  Nykjobing 
we  changed  railway  carriages  once  more 
and  crossed  another  body  of  water  to  Laa- 
land,  which  made  island  number  four. 
About  two  hours  more  of  continued  railway 
travel  landed  us  at  the  town  of  Rodby. 
It  was  now  about  four  p.  m.  and  we  were 
hungry.  A  livery  stable  close  to  the  station 
was  found,  and  negotiations  entered  into 
for  the  drive  across  country  to  the  sea. 
Whilst  the  horses  were  being  harnessed  we 
sought  a  little  inn. 

To  look  at  the  map  of  southern  Denmark 
one  would  imagine  a  quiet,  rural  country, 
inhabited  by  a  slow  peasant  folk  where 
there  is  little  incentive  to  railway  travel. 
But  all  along  the  route  to  Rodby  just  the 
reverse  was  seen.  The  farms  were  splendid, 
and  under  the  highest  and  often  modern, 
scientific  cultivation.  The  red-tiled  or 
straw  roofs  covered  large  or  small  houses  and 
barns  alike.  They  were  nestled  in  the 
greenery,  very  picturesquely.  Pretty  flower 
or  vegetable  gardens  abound.  The  early 
hay  was  spread  over  new-mown  fields. 
The  grain  had  hardly  commenced  to  ripen 
but  was  marvelously  heavy- how  really 
solid  with  wealth  and  beauty  were  those 
carefully  tilled  fields !  Much  of  the  country 
we  passed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day, 
had  in  1872  been  several  feet  under  water, 
but  has  since  then  been  reclaimed  from  the 
sea. 

The  people  in  orderly  throngs  at  the 
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Stations  were  what  interested  me  the  most. 
For  that  matter  we  have  not  seen  a  dirty 
or  ill-dressed  child  or  grown-up  since  being 
in  Denmark.  There  are  no  slums  in  Copen- 
hagen. Education  is  compulsory  and  an 
actuality,  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  if 
desiring  to  pay  for  further  education  after 
that  age  it  can  be  obtained  of  the  most 
thorough  description.  Thus,  medical  stu- 
dents take  an  eight  years'  course.  Here  in 
Laaland  the  people  are  well  dressed  with 
just  a  touch  of  national  style  that  is  most 
pleasing.  They  are  of  sturdy  build,  with 
clean-cut  features  and  fine  complexions. 
It  is  a  grand  sight  to  see  the  energy  of  the 
young  men,  and  to  behold  the  erect  carriage 
and  the  very  many  handsome  and  modest 
faces  of  the  young  women.  1  have  never 
seen  anything  of  the  sort  before. 

We  had  our  simple  repast  and  then  mount- 
ed the  big  wagon,  and  jogged  out  into  the 
fertile  country.  It  was  a  charming  vista 
of  peace  and  plenty.  But  after  a  while  the 
scene  changed,  the  broad  meadows  near  the 
sea  surrounded  us,  and  finally,  the  even 
horizon  made  by  the  great  sea-wall  was  only 
broken  before  our  vision  by  one  farm  house 
and  a  wind-mill  close  to  it,  and  by  the  top 
of  the  lighthouse  two  miles  beyond  on  the 
little  island  where  our  Friend  lives.  The 
road  now  would  do  credit  to  any  American 
western  highway,  and  we  were  glad  when 
we  climbed  down  to  the  ground  and  started 
on  a  short  walk  over  the  big  dyke  where, 
on  the  ocean  side,  a  little  sail-boat  awaited 
us.  The  honest-faced  son  of  Friend  Soren- 
sen  was  soon  ready  to  cast  off,  and  the 
splash  of  the  water  and  bracing  evening  air 
that  came  across  the  Baltic,  were  most 
refreshing  to  listen  to  and  enjoy. 

Still  another  mode  of  travelling  concluded 
the  day.  We  got  into  a  row-boat  to  get 
across  the  shallow  water.  By  about  eight 
o'clock  we  tied  up  at  the  little  wharf  where 
P.  William  Sorensen  whom  we  had  come 
so  far  to  visit,  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome. 
His  first  remark  was  that  1  was  the  only 
American  who  had  ever  visited  his  lonely 
island. 

On  the  way  to  the  lighthouse,  about 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  1  stopped  to  take 
a  snap-shot  of  it,  for  the  sun  was  still  well 
in  the  heavens  and  the  air  clear.  My  little 
camera  is  never  permitted  to  interfere  with 
weightier  duties,  but  is  often  a  valuable 
momentary  source  of  recreation  in  the 
midst  of  the  exercises  known  only  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  Saviour's  work. 
At  the  lighthouse  I  was  soon  introduced  t(, 
the  family  of  four  daughters  and  to  the  kind- 
hearted  wife  and  mother.  I'ried  or  boiled 
eel  is  a  great  dish  on  these  shores,  and  soon 
1  was  indulging  in  the  latter  at  our  I'rientl's 
hospitable  board. 

Nine  o'clock  was  close  to  hand  and  we 
were  invited  to  go  up  to  the  lantern  and 
witness  the  mysteries  of  lighting  it.  That 
was  done,  and  the  great  light  started  on  its 
humane  labor  for  the  night.  These  summer 
nights  only  a  short  watch  is  required,  and 
one  of  the  tiaughters  — thev  are  a  lot  of 
young  girls  any  father  could  well  be  proud 
of— was  consequently  not  with  us  the  rest 
of  Ihe  evening. 


This  family  I  write  about,  in  order  that 
other  isolated  Christians  may  be  cheered. 
How  perfectly  binding  and  cementing  is 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  among  his  people  how- 
ever separated  by  creed  or  tongue!  So  we 
all  soon  had  much  to  talk  about,  and  the 
conversation  was  well  carried  on  in  English, 
for  our  host  is  an  old  seaman.  About 
a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements permitted  us  to  settle  into  a 
little  meeting  for  worship  which  was  also 
participated  in  by  a  visitor — a  fisherman 
who  happened  to  be  spending  the  night 
there.  We  had  a  good  meeting.  Our 
heavenly  Father  never  fails  to  own  his 
people's  offerings  when  they  wait  in  faith 
upon  Flim.  So  this  service  concluded  with 
heart-tenderness,  and  prayer  and  praise. 

Toward  eleven  o'clock  I  went  to  rest, 
very  weary.  But  is  there  a  better  labor  to 
get  tired  in  than  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  kings?  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the 
unaccustomed  feather  bed  beneath  me,  and 
the  one  over  me,  according  to  the  custom 
hereabouts,  would  be  trying,  and  as  if  the 
wild  cries  of  innumerable  sea-gulls  would 
make  sleep  impossible.  But  my  heart  was 
much  at  ease,  the  couch  most  restful,  love 
was  all  about  me,  and  soon  slumber  came, 
only  to  be  broken  by  the  early  dawning  day. 

We  had  another  meeting  the  following 
morning -  one  of  the  kind  that  did  us  all 
good.  Then  warm  words  of  regret  were 
spoken  on  all  sides  and,  commencing  with 
the  row-boat,  the  order  of  the  travel  of 
the  preceding  day  was  reversed.  Our 
driver  had  driven  seven  miles  over  from 
Rodby  to  meet  us,  and  our  visit  was  com- 
pleted. By  seven  o'clock  that  evening  we 
were  in  Copenhagen. 

It  is  a  beautiful  city  with  broad  streets 
lined  with  trees  and  handsome  houses  and 
with  parks,  and  quiet  lakes  all  over  its 
borders.  Johan  Marcussen,  who  bears  much 
of  the  Quaker  burden  there,  should  be  re- 
membered and  called  upon  by  American 
Friends  whenever  they  are  favored  to  visit 
this  charming  city  of  the  north.  It  will 
do  good  both  to  him  and  to  any  tourists 
who  may  seek  him  out. 

Did  this  two  days'  trip  pay?  Most 
certainly  it  did.  I  only  wish  there  were 
more  laborers  in  the  great,  white  harvest 
fields! 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 

CopRNiiAGHN,  Seventh  Month  i8th,  1907. 

Whilst  the  stream  keeps  running  it 
keeps  clear;  but  if  it  comes  once  to  a  standing 
water,  then  it  breeds  frogs,  and  toads,  and 
all  manner  of  filth.  The  keys  that  men 
keep  in  their  pockets,  and  use  every  day, 
wax  brighter  and  brighter;  but  if  they  be 
laid  aside  and  hang  by  the  wall,  they  .soon 
grow  rusty.  "Always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  l.ord"  is  the  way  to  keep  clear 
from  the  pollutions  of  the  world. — Selected. 

Do  not  use  thyself  to  dispute  against 
thine  own  judgment,  to  show  wit;  lest  it 
prepare  thee  to  be  too  indifferent  about 
what  is  right;  nor  against  another  man,  to 
vex  him,  or  for  mere" trial  of  skill;  since  to 
inform,  or  to  be  informed,  ought  to  be  the 
end  of  all  conferences. 


"WAIT." 

'  Let  none  that  wait  on  Thee  be  ashamed." 
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Yes,  I  am  waiting,  and  it  is  sweet 
To  rest  the  while  close  at  Thy  sacred  feet; 
Here  with  Thy  wounded  hand  upon  my  head. 
My  weary  soul  is  comforted. 

'Tis  joy  to  tarry  at  Thy  bleeding  side, 
Whence  flows  the  healing,  purifying  tide. 
My  only  hope,  my  perfect  righteousness; 
Yes,  1  will  wait  in  this  dear  hiding  place. 

For  prone  am  1,  my  Lord,  from  Thee  to  stray, 
And  lose  Thy  presence  in  earth's  busy  way; 
Yes,  sometimes  out  on  errands  thine  alone. 
Self  rises,  and  1  count  them  all  my  own. 

So  eager  am  1  to  devise  and  do, 
And  in  my  frantic  zeal  Thy  way  pursue. 
That  I  forget  1  should  but  follow  Thee — 
And  hurry  till  Thy  face  I  cannot  see. 

And  Thou  in  love  dost  check  my  foolish  haste; 
Take  me  apart  into  the  desert  waste. 
And  bid  me  pause  till  Thou  shalt  point  the  way, 
And  go  before  me,  lest  again  1  stray. 

So  here  beneath  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing 
1  stay  my  steps,  and  as  1  wait  1  sing; 
While  peace  Divine  through  all  my  soul  distills  .' 
And  love  its  blessed,  perfect  work  fulfils.  '■ 

In  this  dear  refuge,  quieted  and  still,  1 
I  fold  my  hands  and  bide  Thy  holy  will.  Ij 
"Speak,  for  thy  servant  heareth,"  1  will  say;  ! 
Ready,  when  Thou  shalt  send  me  to  obey.  "'i 

— Exchange. 

Just  By  Living. 

"No,  I  don't  feel  that  I  have  done  much! 
in  my  lifetime — at  least  nothing  that  counts 
much.  And  when  I  was  a  young  chap  f 
had  a  head  full  of  notions  of  how  I  wa 
going  to  set  the  river  on  fire,"  and  the  ol 
man  sighed  a  little  over  the  non-fulfilment 
of  those  same  "notions." 

But  these  are  some  of  the  things  said  byl 
those  who  knew  him  all  his  life  there  i_ 
the  obscure  corner  of  the  earth  where  heii 
was  born  and  brought  up  and  lived  out  the" 
days  in  quiet  and  unconspicuous  goodness, 

"He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  all 
my  life,"  said  an  elderly  man.  "I  have 
always  been  inclined  to  fickleness  of  purpose, 
and  hasty,  impulsive  action  that  might 
bring  regret  later.  But  the  very  sight  oi^^ 
that  good  old  neighbor  of  mine,  ploddin 
steadfastly  along  his  narrow  path,  appointei 
path  of  duty  and  sticking  faithfully  to  the 
little  round  of  work  that  meant  comfort 
for  his  family,  has  been  a  check  upon  my 
wayward  tendencies,  and  steadied  me  many 
a  time  when  I  needed  just  that.  Eager,l!f 
reckless  adventure  and  longing  for  the  things r 
outside  the  beaten  track  in  which  I  sought  j 
to  walk,  died  away  when  I  saw  the  peace  j  h 
and  contentment  which  he  found  in  hisp 
own  small  world  of  work  well  done,  and  duty i 
faithfully  fulfilled." 

"1  owe  my  present  position  and  future 
prospects,  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises,  to  that 
old  man  that  has  never  been  a  hundred 
miles  from  this  place  in  his  life,"  spoke  tl 
rising  young  neighbor.  "When  I  was  just  \\ 
through  school,  and  full  of  a  foolish  notioi 
that  1  was  wiser  than  all  the  precedini 
generations,  he  took  a  great  notion  to  havt 
me  come  and  stand  around  his  little  shop 
and  talk  to  him.  1  was  full  of  talk  and 
listened  to  all  my  nonsense  with  great 
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Friendliness.  And  every  now  and  then 
managed  to  say  something  that  struck  me 
whether  I  wanted  to  remember  it  or  not. 
Those  occasional  words  of  his  saved  me 
from  several  follies  that  would  have  set  me 
on  the  wrong  road,  and  more  than  that, 
they  set  me  to  thinking  in  the  right  direction. 
>o  I  got  going  in  the  right  direction,  instead 
)f  the  wrong,  mainly  because  he  said  things 
:o  me  that  I  needed,  and  said  them  in  a  way 
:hat  I  could  take  without  suspecting  that 
le  was  preaching  at  me.  Just  because  it 
vas  he  I  did  not  mind  what  1  would  not 
lave  taken  kindly  from  anybody  else." 

"A  good  man  does  good  m.erely  by  living," 
;ome  one  has  said.  1 1  is  enough  to  be  simply 
jood,  and  so  shed  about  one  this  atmosphere 
)f  goodness;  to  have  ready  the  kindly  word 
hat  will  help  another;  to  live  so  that  the 
ife  is  an  inspiration  to  others  to  be  good 
ilso. — Selected. 


Punctuality  in  Speech. 

"We,  of  all  men,"  said  John  Wesley, 
'should  be  punctual  in  all  we  say."  The 
ashion  in  words  has  changed  so  greatly 
ince  the  eighteenth  century  that  we  need 

0  reflect  awhile  before  we  take  his  meaning, 
f  we  know  a  little  Latin  v/e  shall  catch  it 
he  more  quickly,  for  we  shall  remember 
hat  "punctum"  signifies  any  kind  of  point, 
ind  not  exclusively  a  point  of  time.  The 
)unctual  man  in  our  present-day  vocabu- 
ary  is  one  who  never  loses  a  train,  or 
nisses  an  appointment,  but  originally  the 
aithfulness  implied  by  the  term  covered 

1  wider  range  than  that  section  of  one's 
ife  which  is  regulated  by  the  clock. 

The  context  of  the  above  quotation 
rem  V/esley's  Journal  is  very  suggestive, 
'he  great  evangelist  had  been  receiving 
rem  time  to  time  "pompous  accounts" 
>f  one  of  the  societies,  or  churches,  he  had 
stablished.  "Great  numbers,"  he  heard, 
i^ere  being  constantly  added  to  it.  A 
'isit  to  the  society  itself  showed  him  that 
'ts  prosperity  had  been  grossly  exaggerated, 
ao  there  follov/s  the  moral:  "Let  this  be  a 
vaming  to  us  all,  how  we  give  in  to  that 
lateful  custom  of  painting  things  beyond 
he  life.  Let  us  make  a  conscience  of 
lot  magnifying  or  exaggerating  anything. 
. .  .We,  of  all  men,  should  be  punctual 
ti  all  we  say;  that  none  of  our  words  may 
all  to  the  ground." 

Punctuality  in  speech,  then,  is  not  a  mere 
|uestion  of  punctuation.  It  was  not  about 
)eriods  and  commas  that  John  Wesley  was 
oncerned,  important  though  their  correct 
ise  undoubtedly  is.  Punctuality  in  the 
:hronological  use  of  the  word  means  ar- 
anging  our  movements  with  regard  to 
ome  particular  point  of  time.  As  ap- 
»Iied  to  speech,  it  means  choosing  our 
vords  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  exactly 
it  some  particular  point  of  fact.  The 
)enalty  for  unpunctuality  in  either  case 
s  loss  of  some  kind.  If  we  disregard  the 
:hronological  boundary,  some  desirable  ob- 
ect  is  missed,  or  at  the  least,  inconvenience 
S  caused.  If  we  trespass  over  the  verbal 
Kjundary,  some  of  our  words,  in  the  ex- 
)ressive  scriptural  phrase  adopted  by  Wesley 
'fall  to  the  ground."    There  is  nothing  in 


the  facts  of  the  case  to  support  them,  and 
they  are  accordingly  mere  unsubstantial 
breath. 

If  we  find  ourselves  given  to  exaggeration 
in  our  speaking  or  writing,  it  is  a  good  rule, 
as  Wesley  suggests,  to  make  this  tendency 
a  matter  of  conscience.  Of  conscience, 
remember,  not  of  scruple.  Pleasant  inter- 
course would  be  impossible  if  everyone 
were  afflicted  with  t-he  priggishness  which 
insists  that  every  statement  shall  be  math- 
ematically exact.  The  degree  of  accuracy 
that  is  required  obviously  varies  according 
to  the  immediate  purpose.  The  distance 
between  Philadelphia  and  Washington  is 
a  fixed  quantity.  But  it  might  not  be 
entered  in  identical  figures  in  the  diary  of  a 
railroad  traveler,  and  in  an  official  record  of 
a  Government  survey.  But  conscience  de- 
mands to  be  taken  into  account  whenever 
it  is  likely  that  some  one  will  be  misled  by  a 
statement  that  has  not  been  measured  with 
sufficient  care.  It  is  no  slight  satisfaction, 
even  though  it  costs  us  something  at  times, 
in  the  sacrifice  of  a  chance  of  making  a 
sensation,  to  have  the  assurance  that  our 
words  are  those  of  truth  and  soberness. 
— Herbert  W.  Horwill. 


A  Remarkable  Deliverance. 

Joseph  J.  Neave,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
sends  the  following  to  the  London  Friend: 
"When  the  time  came  in  1906  for  the  de- 
portation of  South  Sea  Islanders  (Kanakas) 
from  Queensland,  some  were  exempt,  either 
on  account  of  long  residence,  or  having 
married  Australians.  Among  these  were 
Charlie,  a  Solomon  Islander,  and  his  wife 
Louisa,  a  half-caste  aboriginal  of  Australia. 
Both  earnest  Christians,  they  elected  to  go 
to  the  Solomons  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
In  connection  with  the  Solomon  Islands 
branch  of  the  Queensland  Kanaka  JVlission, 
Charlie  and  Louisa  were  stationed  at  Tar- 
ravania,  on  the  coast  of  Malayta,  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  most  savage  of  the  group, 
where  murders  and  feuds  are  constant  and 
cannibalism  still  survives.  ■  They  took  charge 
of  a  'school,'  as  the  missions  are  called, 
which  had  been  in  working  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  the  following  is  an  experience, 
copied  from  a  letter  dated  Eleventh  Month, 
1906,  written  by  Louisa,  who  had  been 
educated  in  Queensland. 

"We  have  seen  how  the  Lord  has  delivered 
and  helped  us  in  many  ways  since  we  came 
here.  One  day  last  month,  while  I  was 
teaching  the  children,  a  bushman  with  a 
rifle  came  to  the  door  of  the  school.  He 
could  speak  a  little  English,  and  said  he 
wanted  to  speak  to  me  and  Charlie.  I  left 
the  children  in  the  school,  and  went  in 
with  the  man  to  our  house,  where  Charlie 
was  busy  making  a  coop  for  our  chickens. 
A  few  minutes  later  a  lot  more  bush-men 
came  along.  All  our  men  were  away. 
Some  had  gone  to  Malu,  others  to  Gwaio; 
two  or  three  were  working  some  distance 
away.  These  bush-men  had  known  that 
our  men  were  gone.  Two  could  speak  a 
little  English,  and  they  asked  for  tobacco, 
meat,  cartridges,  &c.  Of  course  we  refused 
to  give  them  anything,  and  they  got  very 
angry.    One  man  tried  to  get  into  the  house 


to  see  what  we  had,  but  Charlie  kept  the 
door.  The  other  men  were  standing  round 
with  their  rifles,  tomahawks,  spears,  &c. 
We  talked  to  them  and  tried  to  make  them 
understand  that  we  could  not  give  them 
these  things,  but  they  were  determined  to 
get  something  from  us.  Some  of  our  women 
came  around  me  as  if  to  protect  me,  and 
followed  me  to  school  to  let  the  children  out. 
We  had  prayer  in  school  while  Charlie  was 
dealing  with  the  bush-men.  It  was  nice 
to  hear  the  little  children  asking  the  Lord 
to  protect  us.  When  we  came  out  of  school 
I  got  some  of  the  children  and  women  to- 
gether. We  made  a  line  and  sang  some 
choruses  in  their  language  to  the  bush-men. 
Then  I  brought  out  a  picture  of  David  and 
Goliath.  Our  little  boys  are  very  fond  of 
this  picture,  and  the  lesson  too.  Charlie 
had  given  the  lesson  once  in  school,  so  I 
asked  one  of  the  little  boys  to  tell  the  bush- 
men  about  David  and  Goliath.  He  did, 
and  shortly  after  the  people  left.  I  have 
gone  a  little  into  detail  about  this,  because 
it  was  wonderful  how  the  Lord  restrained 
those  people  from  doing  us  any  harm.  We 
know  from  certain  things  they  did  that 
they  meant  to  do  something;  but  praise  the 
Lord,  although  there  were  no  arms  of  flesh 
near  us  to  save  us,  yet  He  kept  us  by  his 
own  mighty  power." 

MONOTONY. 

If  all  the  skies  were  sunshine. 

Our  faces  would  be  fain 
To  feel  once  more  upon  them 

The  cooling  splash  of  rain. 

If  all  the  world  were  music, 
Our  hearts  would  often  long 

For  one  sweet  strain  of  silence 
To  break  the  endless  song. 

If  life  were  always  merry. 

Our  souls  would  seek  relief 
And  rest  from  weary  laughter 

In  the  quiet  arms  of  grief. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

The  Friends'  Book  and  Tract  Committee  of  New 
York  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  little  booklet, 
"The  Quakers  as  Makers  of  America,"  by  David  Gregg. 


■  Alexander  Peckover  is  the  first  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  says  the  London  Friend,  upon  whom 
a  peerage  has  been  conferred.  "The  new  peer  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  staunch  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  thoroughly  in  accord  with  their  views 
of  Peace.  Indeed  when  he  took  the  position  of  Lord 
Lieutenant,  it  was  on  the  understanding  that  no  mili- 
tary duties  should  devolve  upon  him.  He  obtained 
special  leave  from  the  king,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
appear  on  state  occasions  in  court  dress  instead  of 
military  uniform.  During  the  Boer  war  he  braved 
a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  by  refusing  to  take 
part  in  any  movement  of  a  military  nature." 

One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  men  who  were  the 
moving  spirits  in  the  ".General  Meetings,"  and  who 
were  eminently  successful  in  awakening  the  people 
to  their  spiritual  needs,  were  much  less  successful 
when  problems  of  method  and  church  statesmanship 
came  upon  them. 

In  a  very  few  years  these  successful  evangelists 
were  all  settled  as  "pastors."  The  temptation  to  take 
this  short  cut  to  a  solution  of  the  task  of  shepherding 
the  people  was  undoubtedly  great.  But  it  was  just 
as  certainly  a  blunder.  A  great  moment  had  come  in 
the  history  of  our  Society — new  zeal,  new  devotion, 
new  hopes,  new  possibilities  were  stirring.  It  was 
a  second  chance  like  that  which  broke  on  George  Fox 
at  Pendle  Hill— "a  great  people  in  white  raiment 
coming  to  the  Lord."    Everything  turned  on  meeting 
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THE  FRIEND, 


Eighth  Mo.  17,  1907. 


it  with  clear  insight  and  fore-vision.  It  was  no  tirne 
to  catch  up  a  system  which  is  a  doubtful  blessing  in 
the  other  churches  and  fix  a  poor  imitation  of  it  on 
our  Society.  But  the  false  step  was  taken,  and  we 
are  suffering  for  it  to-dav. — /American  Friend,  Eighth 
Month  Slh. 


William  C.  Allen  writes  from  Aalborg,  Denmark, 
Seventh  Month  27th :—"  After  ten  weeks  of  hard  work 
subsequent  to  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  I  was  taken 
very  unwell  and  obliged  to  leave  the  Irish  climate  for 
a  time.  After  two  weeks  of  rest,  at  a  Friend's  house 
and  in  a  hotel,  we  resumed  work  on  the  continent  and 
are  now  almost  through  Denmark.  We  have  been 
much  off  the  usual  course  of  English-speaking  travellers, 
but  find  this  little  country  as  interesting  and  wide- 
awake as  any  I  have  seen.  About  first  of  Eighth  Month 
we  e.xpect  to  proceed  towards  Norway.  Afterwards 
we  h<jpc  li)  return  to  Ireland  and  conclude  work  there. 

"  Johan  Marcussen  has  been  most  helpful  as  guide 
and  interpreter  through  Denmark.  We  have  accounted 
it  a  great  blessing  to  have  him  with  us.  The  work  is 
slow  because  of  the  way  Friends  are  scattered.  In  a 
country  where  about  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  established  church,  and  where 
dissenters,  like  Friends,  are  esteemed  disloyal  and 
suffer  many  trials  of  a  social  and  legal  nature,  these 
Friends  certainly  are  entitled  to  our  deep  sympathy. 
They  give  us  a  hearty  welcome. 

"The  Yearly  Meeting  lasted  two  days  and  its  sessions 
evidenced  that  Friends  feel  their  isolation  and  difTi- 
culties.  But  it  also  seemed  as  if  because  thereof,  they 
all  the  more  prized  the  fellowship  and  spiritual  inter- 
course which  the  meetings  afforded.  The  spirit  of 
love  was  in  their  midst,  and  not  a  few  seasons  of  ten- 
derness, even  to  tears,  were  witnessed." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Unitki)  States.— a  controversy  in  Alabama  similar 
to  that  latelv  occurring  in  North  Carolina  has  arisen 
over  the  enforcement  of  a  law  regulating  the  rates  of 
fare  on  the  railroads  of  that  State.  A  recent  despatch, 
however,  states  that  the  Southern  Railroad  and  its 
allied  lines  will  put  into  effect  the  two  and  a  quarter 
cent  passenger  rate,  and  the  measure  reducing  freight 
rates  on  one  hundred  and  ten  mmmodities.  The  laws 
in  question  will  not  be  put  into  effect  permanently,  and 
their  operation  is  subject  to  judicial  determination  as 
to  their  constitutionality  and  reasonableness.  This 
action  makes  the  rate  law  situation  in  Alabama  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  in  North  Carolina,  the  two 
States  gaining  obedience  to  their  laws  by  the  railroads 
pending  a  decision  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
acts  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
|udge  Humphrey,  of  Louisville,  speaking  for  the 
representatives  of  the  Southern,  declared  that  the 
railroad  had  acted  from  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  the  public. 
In  justice  to  its  patrons,  he  said,  it  could  not  afford 
to  enter  into  interminable  litigation,  which  would  put 
the  patrons  of  the  road  to  trouble  and  embarrassment. 

A  report  has  been  prepared  by  the  (^.ommission  in- 
vestigating the  scandals  connected  with  the  building 
of  the  new  Capitol  at  llarrisburg  which  it  is  said  will 
definitely  point  out  the  laws  violated,  giving  the  names 
of  the  contractors  and  State  officials  implicated,  and 
in  this  way  will  suggest  to  the  present  State  officials 
what  course  should  be  pursued  in  punishing  all  re- 
sponsible for  the  gigantic  fraud,  in  aildition  to  the 
suit  for  recovery  of  three  million  dollars.  I  he  crimes 
alleged  lo  have  been  committed  and  the  proof  thereof 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  ofiicials.  and 
the  commission  will  leave  to  them  the  selection  of  the 
proper  course  of  bringing  the  matter  into  the  courts. 

A  statement  has  been  made  by  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  Fousf  of  Pcnna..  that  an  examination 
of  six  thf)usand  samples  of  milk  collected  throughout 
the  Slate  has  shown  that  very  few  of  them  were  found 
to  he  adulteratetl.  preserved  bv  the  addition  of  sr)- 
called  prcscrvalives,  or  low  in  butler  fats,  lie  says: 
"This  mspcction  was  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
ever  made  hy  the  Dairy  and  I-ood  division,  and  Ihe 
results  are  simply  remarkable.  I  was  surprised  at 
them  myself,  ihis  absence  nf  violations  of  the  milk 
laws  is  in  gratifving  contrast  lo  the  inspection  of  four 
years  ago.  when  hundreds  of  prosecutions  for  use  of 
preservatives  ami  watering  of  milk  occurred.  At  that 
lime  it  was  established  that  the  use  of  chemicals  was 
responsible  for  the  sickness  and  deaths  of  many  child- 
ren. I  am  onlv  loo  happv  lo  see  that  things  have 
changed  for  the  belter."  In  Philadelphia  there  were 
only  a  few  scalterinj^  cases  wherein  f<irmaldchvde  was 
used.     The  greatest  improvement  noted  was  in  western 


Pennsylvania,  where  the  use  of  preservatives  was 
common  a  few  years  ago.  This  year  less  than  half  a 
dozen  samples  of  milk  were  found  to  contain  boric 
acid  and  other  chemicals. 

A  strike  has  occurred  among  the  telegraph  operators 
in  several  of  the  Western  cities  which  appears  likely  to 
spread  to  other  large  cities  and  may  become  general. 

It  is  stated  that  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Martin  is  arranging  to  put  into  operation  a  plan  for 
the  creation  of  travelling  schools  for  instruction  in 
horticulture,  poultry  farming  and  dairy  work,  and  hopes 
to  establish  one  in  each  of  the  congressional  districts 
in  the  State.  The  first  four  will  be  located  in  .Mont- 
gomery, Chester,  Adams  and  Bradford  Counties  and 
will  be  modeled  on  the  New  York  State  plan,  the  work 
being  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  farmers'  institute 
division.  The  addresses  will  be  delivered  at  separate 
meetings  from  the  institutes,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  local  institute  managers. 

Chicago's  population  is  estimated  at  2,367,000  ac- 
cording to  figures  compiled  in  the  city  directory  for 
1907,  latelv  published.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the 
United  States  census  of  1900,  which  gave  Chicago  a 
population  of  1,698,575.  The  same  rate  of  directory 
names  used  in  fixing  the  population  at  that  time  was 
used  in  reaching  this  year's  total. 

Electric  om.nibuses  and  street  cars  have  taken  the 
place  of  stage  coaches  in  the  streets  of  New  York  City 
and  within  a  few  days  the  last  of  the  lines  of  stage 
coaches  has  been  discontinued. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  The  Hague  of  the  5th 
says:  "That  the  institution  of  a  permanent  court  is 
now  consideied  definitely  assured.  Even  if  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  appointment  of  the  judges 
should  prevent  the  adhesion  of  some  of  the  smaller 
countries,  the  court  will  be  established  by  the  great 
Powers,  America  and  Great  Britain  alone  having 
enough  cases  to  present  to  keep  the  court  busy  for 
several  years.  The  influence  and  the  reputation  ol 
the  court  through  its  sentences,  it  is  believed,  will 
gradually  attract  the  countries  which  might  refrain 
from  taking  part  in  its  establishment."  On  the  8th 
instant,  representative  Armenians,  Georgians,  Alban- 
ians, Poles,  Boers  and  others  held  a  meeting  at  The 
Hague  and  adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion to  the  subject  races  of  the  rights  granted  in  the 
case  of  belligerents.  The  meeting  decided  that  the 
rights  of  the  subject  populations  in  time  of  civil  war, 
rebellion  or  other  disturbances  should  be  identical 
with  the  rights  of  belligerents  as  defined  by  The  Hague 
conference,  that  the  condition  of  slavery  among  the 
subject  populations  should  not  be  maintained,  that 
the  forcible  appropriation  of  land,  produce  or  labor 
be  prohibited  together  with  wrongful  deportation,  and 
that  all  subjects  of  a  distinctive  nationality  should 
be  guaranteed  the  management  of  their  own  afl^airs. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
has  taken  steps  to  provide  help  for  the  families  of 
convicts  by  providing  two  commodious  houses  for  the 
reception  of  a  large  number  of  wives  and  children  of 
convicts,  in  which  they  will  be  supported  for  a  season 
and  instructed  and  encouraged  in  helpful  occupations, 
by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  burden  of  life  may  be  in 
some  measure  lightened. 

France  has  become  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco,  in  an  efi^ort  to  prevent  outrages  upon 
French  citizens  and  other  foreigners  in  Morocco,  and 
to  enforce  the  terms  of  a  convention  agreed  upon  at 
Algeciras  many  months  ago  in  reference  to  certain 
reforms.  On  the  4th  instant  French  warships  bom- 
barded the  Moorish  port  of  Casablanca  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Morocco,  by  which  it  is  estimated  two  thousand 
Moors  were  killed.  A  despatch  savs:  "People  who 
know  the  local  conditions  best,  decline  lo  speak  or 
think  of  the  horrors  lo  which  Ihe  town  of  Casablanca 
has  been  subjected."  The  region  around  this  city 
is  reported  lo  ne  swarming  with  infuriated  Arabs,  who 
are  continually  harassing  the  I'rench  troops. 

It  is  stated  that  the  human  voice  can  now  be  trans- 
mitted from  Montreal  to  Winnipeg,  a  distance  of  1430 
miles.  Ihis  is  the  greatest  distance  o\er  which  men 
have  been  known  lo  talk.  The  line  was  established 
by  Ihe  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  their 
lelegraphone  company  by  which  a  telegraph  and 
telephone  message  can  be  transmitted  at  the  same 
lime.    I  he  medium  used  is  a  copper  wire. 

A  despatch  from  Canton  in  (Tuna,  of  the  9th,  says: 
In  accordance  with  the  imperial  decree  recently 
issued,  all  the  opium  dens  in  Canton  were  closed  to-dav 
without  disturbances.  Ihe  new  departure  caused 
general  rejoicing  throughout  Ihe  cilv.  the  streets  were 
decorated  and  a  number  of  processions  marched  through 
the  main  thoroughfares. 


It  is  said  that  negotiations  are  in  progress  by  personi 
representing  fifteen  thousand  Jews  for  the  purchasi 
of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  near  Espico 
in  Mexico  upon  which  a  colony  of  Jews  proposes  t( 
settle.  It  is  said  that  about  two  thousand  of  th< 
colonists  will  come  from  California  and  the  remaindei 
direct  from  Russia.  The  money  necessary  to  buy  th( 
land  has  already  been  paid  in  by  the  members  of  th( 
colonization  organization. 

'  RECEIPTS. 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receive! 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Wm.  F.  Terrell,  Va.;  Samuel  Trimble,  Pa.;  Susann 
Brinton,  Pa.;  Eunice  B.Clark,  R.  I.;  Edward  M.Jones 
Phila.;  Edgar  T.  Haines,  Ag't,  Pa.,  $16  for  Hannal 
J.  Reid,  Pennock  Cooper,  Mary  A.  Sharpless  for  hersel' 
and  Lewis  P.  Sharpless,  Joseph  T.  Whitson,  Mary  Ann: 
L.  Thomas,  Clarkson  Moore  and  Zebedee  Haines 
Joseph  K.  Evans,  N.  J.;  Mary  N.  Glover,  $6  for  herself 
Virginia  Nicholson  and  Eliza  C.  N.  Browning,  N.  J. 
Joshua  Brantingham,  Ag't,  O.,  I4  for  Martha  Harri; 
and  Rebecca  Price;  Thomas  F.  Faucett,  O.;  Rebeccj 
M.  B.  Jones,  |6  for  Edward  H.  Jones.  John  H.  Ballingei 
and  Wm.  I..  Hamilton;  Geo.  L.  Smedley,  W.  Phila 
Mabel  A.  .McKewen,  N.  J.;  Anna  Pancoast,  Pa.;  Mar- 
garet T.  Engle,  N.  J.,  to  No.  13,  vol.  82;  Hannah  H 
Smith,  Kansas;  Chester  Mott,  Ag't,  la.,  |8  for  himself 
Morris  C.  Smith,  Joseph  N.  Dewees  and  James  Mott 
Sarah  T.  Smith,  Ag't,  O.,  $24  for  Elizabeth  Bowman 
Lydia  J.  Bye,  Jason  Faucett,  Carl  Patterson,  Beliiidl 
Shofi'Td,  Hannah  P.  Smith,  David  Smith,  Martha  M 
Vaughan,  Susan  Worstell,  Patience  Faucett,  Jasor 
Penrose  and  Edwin  Crew;  Sallie  T.  Floopes,  Pa.;  Hail 
nah  P.  Rudolph,  |6,  for  herself,  Sarah  A.  Longstretl 
and  Warner  W.  Cooper;  Sarah  G.  Woolman,  Pa 
Thomas  S.  Downing,  Pa.;  Mary  Tatum  Evans,  Phila 
Lvdia  H.  South,  Pa.;  K.  L.  Roberts,  N.  J.;  Charle; 
Ballinger,  for  himself,  and  Mark  B.  Wills,  N.  J.;  Johi 
C.  Maule,  Pa.;  R.  R.  and  H.  C.  Williams,  N.  J.;  Miltoi 
Stanley,  Ag't,  Ind.,  $18,  for  Joel  Newlin,  Albert  Max 
well,  Arthur  B.  Maxwell,  Edward  Maxwell,  Richar< 
S.  Ashton,  David  Thomas,  Joel  D.  Carter,  Addisoi 
Hadley  and  Alpheus  T.  Pike;  Elizabeth  L.  Evens,  N.J. 
Clayton  L.  Evens,  N.  J.;  Howard  Evens,  N.  J.;  Wni 
Evens  Ballinger,  N.  J.;  John  B.  Evans,  N.  J.;  Wm 
Kennedy,  Canada;  Matilda  M.  John,  la.;  Phebe  T 
Hall,  Pa.;  Wm.  S.  Yarnall,  Phila.;  Ruth  L.  Jones 
G't'n;  Mary  J.  Foster,  for  herself  and  Amos  O.  Foster 
R.  1.;  Christopher  H.  Jones,  for  himself  and  Nathanie 

B.  Jones,  N.  J.;  Annie  Garrigues,  Pa.;  Milton  Mills,  la 
Joseph  Henderson,  Ag't,  ia.,  $16,  for  Arthur  R.  Rock- 
well,  Lewis  L.  Rockwell,  Ray  W.  Rockwell,  Curtis  L 
Rockwell,  Christian  Thompson.  Archibald  Henderson 
Walter  Clayton  and  Daniel  J.  Peckham;  Sarah  B 
De  Cou,  N.  J.;  Wm.  Stanton,  Agent,  O.,  $20  for  San 

C.  Holloway,  to  No.  13,  vol.  82;  Samuel  C.  Smith 
Daniel  E.  Stanton;  William  Pickett;  James  Steer 
Mary  S.  Dowdna;  L.  P.  Bailey;  Dillwyn  C.  Bundy 

D.  H.  B.  Stanton  and  Allen  Bailey;  J.  C.  Hollowell 
Agent,  O.,  $16,  for  Joseph  Bailey;  Anna  FloIIoway 
Asa  Branson;  Mary  J  French;  A.  G.  Holloway;  E  F 
Holloway:  Thomas  Conrow  and  George  N.  Stratton 
John  G.  Willits,  N.  J  ;  Mary  B.  Clement,  N.  J  ;  Reeci 
L.  Thomas,  Pa.;  Lucy  R.  Tatum,  Del. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  v)U  liji 
not  appear  in  the  Receipt''  until  the  following  week 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  street.  Phila 
During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  Librar] 
will  be  open  only  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  a.  M 
to  I  p.  M. 


Wanted. — A  well  educated  young;  woman  Frienc 
as  teacher  in  the  Friends'  girls  school  in  Tokio,  Japan 

Any  one  who  feels  drawn  to  such  a  career  of  Christian  ij 
service  and  believes  that  it  will  be  right  for  her  t( 
apply  for  the  position,  may  address  for  further  in 
formation, 

Margaret  W.  Haines, 
Cheltenham, 

Pennsylvania 


Died — At  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Cora  E.  Vat 
Vechten,  near  Wheelerville,  Pa.,  Sixth  Month  29th 
ic)<i7,  RuEBEN  Battin,  in  the  eighty-second  year  a 
his  age.  A  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  and  ElklaiM 
Particular  Meetings. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  pRiKTEBa, 
No.  122  Walnut  Street. 
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There  would  be  no  counterfeit  dollars 
the  real  were  not  good.    So  there  would 
e  no  counterfeit  Christians. 


Beauty  is  soul-deep.  That  which  is  but 
<in-deep  is  but  a  mask.  God  "will  beauti- 
f  the  meek  with  salvation." 

A  preacher  ceases  to  be  impressive  as 
x)n  as  by  continuance  he  is  oppressive. 
Call  not  that  the  gospel  plow  which  turns 
3on  its  own  furrow  and  plows  the  sod  back. 


There  are  many  cases  of  conversion; 
Ut  if  a  man  wishes  to  know  to  what  or  to 
[horn  he  is  converted,  let  him  find  out 
hat  or  whom  he  daily  thinks  miost  about. 
"As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he," 
converted  to  God  if  his  thoughts  habitually 
am  to  Him  and  to  the  Divine  in  all  things; 
nverted  unto  property,  or  to  reputation, 
r  to  appetites,  or  to  mere  things,  if  they 
■e  the  leading  interests  of  his  thoughts. 
What  shall  be  the  magnet  of  one's 
loughts,  to  keep  them  drawn  to  the  Divine? 
he  magnetism  is  Love,  and  the  uplifting 
agnet  is  He  "who  loved  me  and  gave 
imself  for  me." 

Applied  Inspiration. 

Let  us  have  grace,  in  the  sense  that  "to 
m  that  hath,  it  shall  be  given."  There 
a  sense  in  which,  though  grace  be  given, 
e  do  not  have  it  because  we  do  not  occupy 
with  the  v/ork  that  it  is  given  for.  "Let 
therefore  have  grace  by  which  we  may 
roe  God  acceptably,  and  with  godly  fear" 
St  we  leave  some  remainder  of  it  unoccu- 
ed.  When  it  is  by  grace  that  we  serve 
im,  that  is  not  creaturely  activity,  but 
is  serving  Him  acceptably.  Then  it  is 
lat  "God  giveth  more  grace,"  and  we 
:ceive  grace  for  grace.  This  is  the  ap- 
)inted  way  to  "grow  in  grace,"  and  so 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 


We  are  saved  by  grace,  but  there  is  need 
of  godly  fear  lest  we  be  condemned  by  grace, 
— that  is  by  grace  unoccupied  and  laid  up 
in  a  napkin,  to  stand  against  us  in  the  day 
of  account.  Grace  for  action,  however 
warmly  received  as  first  presented,  but  laid 
by  to  enjoy  instead  of  obey,  will  not  keep 
in  the  cold  storage  of  our  own  convenience. 
The  question  "What  hast  thou  done  with 
thy  Lord's  money?"  will  eventually  have 
to  be  met,  and  the  unoccupied  or  decayed 
talent  leave  its  mark  for  our  condemnation. 

But  while  all  grace  has  its  special  errand, 
every  inspiration  is  not  for  outward  action. 
There  is  an  inward  faithfulness  to  its  point- 
ings, as  well.  Sometimes  we  are  as  dark- 
ness inwardly,  and  when  the  light  shineth 
in  the  darkness  we  should  "comprehend" 
it, — that  is,  own  it  and  lay  hold  on  it,  and 
let  it  have  free  course  and  be  glorified  in 
that  for  which  it  was  sent.  If  it  would 
comfort  or  cheer,  let  us  not  prefer  to  hug 
our  gloom,  but  to  be  brightened  up.  If 
it  would  enlighten  our  understanding,  let 
our  mental  faculties  be  exercised  unto  a 
better  intelligence.  If  there  be  an  inspira- 
tion of  praise,  let  the  aspiration  rise  to  the 
height  that  grace  will  lift  it.  If  it  be  a 
forgiving  grace,  "forgive  and  ye  shall  be 
forgiven."  If  it  be  unto  consolation,  suffer 
thy  heart  to  be  consoled.  Suffer  the  joy 
there  is  in  the  cross  where  grace  comes  to 
dispel  the  carnal  complaining. 

The  shortest  definition  of  "Quakerism" 
which  appears  to  us  at  the  present  moment 
is  applied  inspiration.  The  Witness  for 
Truth  conformed  to  in  practice,  is  another 
way  of  saying  it.  Quakerism  is  not  any 
sort  of  good  works  or  appearance  irrespec- 
tive of  a  felt  Divine  authority  for  it;  neither 
is  it  the  Authority  itself  simply  committed 
to  a  person,  but  lying  dormant  in  his  un- 
faithfulness. It  is  the  combination  of  the 
Spirit  and  obedience  that  makes  the  Friend, 
and  makes  the  oftly  Quakerism  that  he  has. 

The  possibilities  of  applied  inspiration  are 
marvellous  and  beyond  calculation.  That 
which  has  been  wrought  by  Quakerism  is 
indelible  in  human  history.  But  only  a 
beginning  was  made.  Have  we  been  fright- 
ened back  into  numbness  by  catching  a 
sight  of  the  stupendous  possibilities  of  the 
obedience  of  the  Spirit  in  this  world? 
Better  be  made  numb  with'the  wonders  of 


grace  obeyed,  than  numb  with  torpor  of 
grace  set  aside  on  hfeless  storage.  But  we 
shall  not  be  made  numb  or  dumb  by  the 
obedience  of  the  Spirit,  stupendous  as  his 
work  may  become.  We  shall  be  made 
alive  in  the  greater  works  which  we  shall 
do,  because  of  Christ  going  to  the  Father 
and  shedding  forth  of  his  power  upon  the 
faithful. 

Convincement  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Penington. 

These  were  married  in  1654,  after  about 
four  years,  he  being  then  about  forty  years 
of  age  and  she  about  thirty.  As  they  were 
walking  in  a  park,  a  man  that  had  been  a 
Httle  time  at  a  Quakers'  meeting  spied  them 
as  he  rode  by,  in  their  gay,  vain  apparel, 
and  he  cried  out  to  them  of  their  pride  and 
such  like,  at  which  Mary  Penington  scoffed. 
This  uncompromising  rebuker,  nevertheless, 
engaged  in  discourse  with  Isaac  Penington, 
being  much  attracted  by  his  face;  and  he 
afterwards  sent  two  Friends,  one  of  them 
Thomas  Curtis,  to  call  on  them.  JVlary 
Penington  says:  "They  came  in  the  author- 
ity and  power  of  the  Lord  to  visit  us,  and 
the  Lord  was  with  them,  and  we  were  all 
in  the  room  sensible  at  that  time  of  the 
Lord's  power  manifest  in  them,  and  T. 
Curtis  repeated  this  Scripture  that  struck 
me  out  of  all  inquiries  or  objections,  'He 
that  will  know  my  doctrine  must  do  my 
commands.'"  She  could  not  get  rid  of 
these  words.  For  months  she  was  in  sore 
distress,  often  saying  to  herself:  "It  is  true 
I  am  undone  if  1  come  not  to  Thee;  but  I 
will  not  come,  for  I  must  leave  that  which 
cleaveth  close  unto  me,  I  cannot  part  with 
it."  Peace  was  given  to  her  only  with  the 
willingness  to  be  a  fool,  a  scorn,  and  to  take 
up  the  cross  to  her  honor  and  reputation  in 
the  world,  which  cost  her  many  tears  and 
night  watchings,  and  doleful  days,  but  she 
received  strength,  and  so  went  to  the  meet- 
ings of  those  people  she  intended. never  to 
have  meddled  with,  and  found  them  to  be 
truly  of  the  Lord,  and  her  heart  owned 
them,  and  honored  them,  and  longed  to  be 
one  of  them,  and  minded  not  the  cost. 
She  had  heard  the  objection  against  them, 
that  they  wrought  not  miracles,  but  she 
said  they  did  great  miracles  in  that  they 
which  were  of  the  world,  or  in  fellowship 
with  it,  came  to  turn  from  it.  "Though 
infirmities  beset  me,  yet  my  heart  cleaveth 
to  the  Lord  in  the  everlasting  bond  that  can 
never  be  broken,  and  in  his  strength  do  I 
see  those  infirmities  and  bemoan  myself 
unto  Him,  and  feel  that  faith  in  Him  which 
gives  the  victory  and  keeps  low." 

Isaac  Penington  also  became  a  changed 
man  and  found  in  his  change  "No  narrow- 
ness concerning  sects  and  opinions."  After 
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he  had  joined  Friends,  he  thus  expressed 
himself:  "1  am  no  disdainer  of  Papists,  or 
any  sort  of  Protestants,  nay,  not  of  Turks 
or  Jews;  but  a  mourner  of  their  several 
mistakes,  and  a  breather  to  the  God  of  my 
life  for  tender  mercy  towards  them  all." 
Before  Isaac  Penington  joined  Friends,  we 
may  read  these  memorable  words  from  his 
pen:  "The  laws  of  Christ  were  never  ap- 
pointed to  be  set  up  by  the  power  of  man, 
out  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit  in  the  con- 
science," and  after  becoming  a  Friend  he 
could  say:  "  I  have  met  with  my  God;  1  have 
met  with  my  Saviour;  and  He  hath  not  been 
present  with  me  without  his  salvation." 
And  again  in  wonderful  words  rarely  found 
upon  human  lips,  he  tells  us:  "  I  am  satisfied 
at  my  very  heart."    A.  F. 

CoDsecration  of  the  Body. 

Early  writers  were  disposed  to  hold  the 
body  in  contempt.  Even  the  Apostle  Paul 
seems  to  despair  of  it  and  to  see  hope  only 
in  the  power  which  should  "change  our  vile 
bodies."  1 1  is  true  that  the  phrase  is  soften- 
ed in  the  Revised  Version,  but  only  in  slight 
degree,  to  "the  body  of  our  humiliation." 
(Phil.iii:  21.)  The  early  theologians  regard- 
ed it  as  a  hindrance,  a  weight,  a  clog,  a 
burden  that  must  obstruct  spiritual  growth, 
it  was  curious,  too,  that  they  did  not  regard 
the  eternal  state  as  complete  until  that 
same  body  was  raised  again  from  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  grave  and  became  once  more 
a  habitation  for  the  glorified  spirit.  True, 
they  looked  forward  to  the  body  thus  raised 
being  transformed  and  purified,  but  still 
the  same  body  spiritualized.  Out  of  the 
same  idea  grew  the  fastings  and  the  chas- 
tisements and  the  irritating  garb  of  the 
ancient  monks. 

Later  thought  refuses  to  accept  this 
idea  of  the  body,  it  is  the  work  of  God, 
its  mechanism  is  beautiful  and  its  capacity 
extraordinary.  Better  than  despising  it 
was  the  determination  to  consecrate  it;  to 
use  it  in  the  service  of  God,  who  designed 
it.  Say  what  we  may  to  its  disparage- 
ment. It  is  necessary  to  our  service  on  earth 
and  through  it  alone  wc  can  labor  for  God 
by  voice  or  pen.  We  are  ungrateful  if  we 
hold  in  contempt  the  body  that  is  our 
necessary  servant. 

The  misfortune  is  that  so  many  persons 
do  not  recognize  it  as  a  servant.  They 
pamper  it  and  indulge  it  and  yield  to  its 
cravings  until  it  becomes  a  master,  whose 
demands  can  be  resisted  only  after  a  strug- 
gle. The  conscience  and  the  will  abdicate 
their  places  when  this  rebellion  ensues  and 
it  then  becomes  a  question  whether  the 
man  shall  become  a  slave  to  his  appetites 
and  passions,  or  whether  he  shall  shake  off 
the  dominion  and  lead  a  life  of  purity  and 
holiness.  The  problem  is  one  that,  sooner 
or  later,  every  man  has  to  face.  It  is  in 
this  struggle  that  he  supremely  needs 
Divine  help.  He  may  consecrate  liis  body, 
but  the  contract  is  not  ratified  until  God 
has  come  to  his  assistance.  The  body  is 
so  completely  a  part  of  the  man  that  he 
fights  at  a  disadvantage  if  he  depends  on 
his  own  strength.  He  has  a  traitor  within, 
which  is  not  dislodged  until  Christ  occupies 
the  throne.— 6'.  S.  Tinus. 


AN  EXERCISE  IN  MEETING. 

Gathered  here  in  solemn  silence 

Seeking  for  the  "bread  of  life," 

Yearning  for  our  God's  felt  presence 

And  a  clearer  gleam  of  light, 

Pressing  on  to  touch  the  garment 

Of  our  Saviour  and  our  King. 

Give  us  Lord  to  feel  the  quickening 

"Spirit  touch"  is  sure  to  bring. 

Turning  from  the  noise  and  tumult, 

From  the  groveling  and  the  strife, 

From  the  cares  and  sad  perplexing 

Along  life's  pathway  ever  rife. 

Give  us  grace,  we  pray  thee.  Father, 

That  we  may  feel  Thy  presence  nigh; 

And  to  know  a  fuller  sonship 

In  Thy  ancient  sacrifice. 

Let  our  hearts  be  touched  and  tendered. 

Let  us  raise  the  burning  sigh, 

Let  us  feel  the  fire  within  us, 

That  will  purge  and  purify. 

Give  us  of  the  oil  and  manna, 

And  our  needed  strength  supply, 

Draw  us  very  close  together. 

May  we  see  as  eye  to  eye, 

That  our  loving  one  another 

Is  as  loving  God  on  high. 

For  all  love  is  in  the  Father, 

He  will  guide  us  with  his  eye. 

Not  by  striving  nor  by  pushing, 

Not  by  chiding  nor  by  scorning. 

Not  by  censure  or  suspicion, 

Shall  the  erring  know  reform; 

But  by  sympathetic  greeting 

From  a  heart  that's  full  of  love, 

Kindled  by  a  fire  celestial. 

Coming  from  the  courts  above. 

Give  us  then  the  pure  "Christ  Spirit," 

Give  to  say  "Thy  will  be  done," 

That  our  eyes  may  be  anointed. 

And  the  race  with  patience  run. 

Let  our  lights  be  trimmed  and  burning 

Shining  as  the  midday  sun. 

That  our  feet  thy  errands  running 

Always  in  "the  way"  be  found. 

Abraham's  servant  greatly  prospered. 
And  the  reason  still  holds  good, 
For  "ihe  way''  in  Christ  is  certain, 
And  his  manna  is  our  food. 
Christ  to  Peter  was  translated. 
Rut  he  dimly  understood 
That  hy  Spirit  is  the  cleansing. 
Not  alone  by  flesh  and  blood. 
And  we  too  may  see  the  vision 
And  the  doctrine  understand, 
For  obedience  has  the  promise 
Of  fruition  from  Thy  hand. 
Then  our  Father,  Lord,  we  pray  Thee, 
l  ead  us  ever  in  "The  way," 
Make  us  one  with  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
Give  to  see  the  perfect  day. 
Let  us  walk  in  love  together. 
And  not  one  let  go  astray. 
For  we  are  our  brother's  keepers, 
And  we  do  it  unto  Thee, 
As  we  help  or  mar  his  progress, 
Let  us  reason  as  we  may. 
And  our  lives  are  dwarfed  or  broadened 
As  we  spend  each  fleeting  day. 
Give  us  Lord  a  clearer  vision, 
Teach  us  daily  how  to  pray. 
Pasadena,  Cal.    '  W.  W.  Penrose. 


Onr  of  the  most  dangerous  delusions 
of  self-love  is  when  wc  grow  sentimental 
over  ourselves,  are  perpetu.tlly  self-engrossed 
and  are  absorbed  in  ourselves  with  a  rest- 
less, anxious  care  which  troubles,  withers 
and  disables  the  heart,  deprives  us  of  the 
consciousness  of  God's  presence,  and  ends 
by  hopelessly  depressing  and  discouraging 
us. — Fenelon. 


"  I  HERE  is  no  greater  gift  or  posse.ssion 
than  to  believe  God  speaks  to  us.  If  we 
believe  that,  we  are  already  blessed."— 
Martin  Luther. 


The  Fruits  of  Intensive  Living. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  th 
traveler  in  Germany  or  Holland  is  th 
apparently  amazing  fertility  of  the  soi 
Every  foot  of  tillable  ground  seems  sui 
charged  with  productiveness.  The  farm 
are  like  gardens,  both  in  respect  to  size  an 
fruitfulness.  They  are  not  large,  becaus 
they  do  not  need  to  be  large.  The  intensiv 
farming  of  the  people  enables  them  to  pre 
duce  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  fc 
their  needs  as  a  nation  from  what  wou' 
seem  to  us  like  an  absurdly  small  acreag< 
"Why  till  fifty  acres,"  say  the  German 
and  Hollanders,  "with  laborious  waste 
time  and  strength,  when  ten  will  produc 
as  much  under  judicious  and  scientific  cult 
vation?"  Why,  indeed,  go  around  Robi 
Hood's  barn,  when  you  can  go  through  i 
and  reach  the  same  point  more  easily  an 
quickly? 

The  principle  of  intensive  farming  is  t 
get  out  of  the  land  by  right  apportionmer 
of  crops  to  soil,  and  by  scientific  tillage,  a 
that  it  is  capable  of  yielding,  and  at  th 
same  time  to  keep  the  land  up  to  its  hig 
level  of  productiveness  by  scientific  fertiliz; 
tion.  The  result  is  truly  amazing — a  re"* 
elation  in  its  way,  and  a  suggestion  for  th 
development  of  life  on  its  higher  plane  th; 
is  significant  and  valuable. 

.  Why  should  we  not  apply  the  intensi\ 
principle  to  the  art  of  living,  as  well  as 
the  science  of  farming?  Why  not  bend  01 
thoughts  and  energies  to  the  inspirir 
task  of  getting  marvelous  crops  out  of  sma 
holdings  of  good  fortune,  or  opportunit 
or  equipment?  It  is  surely  just  as  reasoi 
able  an  enterprise,  and  just  as  feasible.  Mo 
of  us  do  not  realize  how  inadequately  v 
farm  our  lots  in  life — at  any  rate,  not  unt 
there  is  brought  home  to  us  some  strikir 
example  of  intensive  living,  like  that  < 
Helen  Keller,  with  the  two  main  avenu 
of  sense-perception  closed  to  her  for  life,  < 
like  that  of  Prescott,  the  blind  historia: 
who  had  to  write  his  magnificent  historic 
by  the  help  of  a  contrivance  of  parallel  wir 
to  guide  his  groping  hand  and  pen. 

When  we  study  the  examples  of  sue 
splendid  utilizers  of  limited  opportuniti 
as  these,  we  begin  to  understand  what 
meant  by  "intensive  living."  We  beg: 
to  see  the  capacity  of  life,  the  immense,  tl 
almost  miraculous  power  of  human  beinj 
to  convert  an  apparently  small  and  barre 
heritage  into  a  life-holding,  richly  produ 
tive,  joy-inspiring,  and  of  immeasurab 
benefit  to  the  world. 

It  is  just  as  natural  for  the  average  pe 
son  to  question  how  it  is  possible  for  11 
to  be  thus  unfolded  and  expanded,  as  it 
for  the  average  farmer  to  doubt  that  a 
acre  of  ordinary  land  can  be  made  to  pr< 
duce  so  abundantly  under  intensive  cult 
vation.  But  in  either  case,  there  is  a! 
evidence  of  the  logic  of  human  example  an 
of  facts.  We  may  not  be  able  to  imagir 
how  life  can  yield  so  much,  but  surely  v» 
can  learn  from  human  examples  that 
does,  and  how  it  does. 

The  secret  of  large  results  from  smai 
5eginnings  consists  in  niaking  the  vei' 
most  of  every  opportunity  that  lies  withii 
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~  our  grasp.    We  must  nourish  to  the  ut- 
most our  opportunities,  as  the  intensive 
til  farmer  enriches  his  soil  and  stimulates  his 
tl  crops.     We  must  make  the  most  of  the 
i  littles,  and  then — many  a  mickle  will  make 
15  a  muckle.    Literature  is  full  of  proverbs  to 
Tiphow  how  the  mustard  seed  becomes  the 
u  spreading  tree  in  whose  branches  the  birds 
Hi  build  their  nests.    The  expansion  of  little 
i)  things  into  great  things  is  one  of  the  seven 
n  wonders  of  the  world  of  economics^ 
f(  I  The  first  and  most  difficult  step  in  in- 
i  f;ensive  living  is  to  believe  that  it  will  ac- 
j  complish  for  any  human  being  what  it  has 
J  ficcomplished  for  some.    We  are  too  prone 
I  to  think  that  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
u  magic  behind  the  success  of  those  who  have 
I  ichieved  great  things  from  small  begin- 
i  lings — some   magic   beside   the  potency 
i  of  indomitable   purpose,   and  intelligent 
jfind  tireless  effort.    But  in  most  cases, 
vvill  power  and  endeavor  alone  explain 
and  account  for  the  triumphs  of  inten- 
sive  living.     Even    the   most  admiring 
Viands  of  Helen  Keller  would  hardly  as- 
,  sume  that  she  is  possessed  of  genius.  She 
has  intelligence  of  a  fine  order,  but  not 
;  above  the  high  average  of  the  best  Ameri- 
[  can  young  womanhood.    What  she  has 
accomplished  has  been  due  to  the  intensive 
cultivation  of  every  power  of  her  original 
endowment,  in  the  face   of   very  great 
physical  disabilities.    She  has  had  the  most 
devoted  and  well-nigh  inspired  help  in 
.  floing  this,  but  without  her  rare  deter- 
mination and  courage  and  strenuous  effort, 
all  this  help  would  have  been  in  vain. 
Let  any  courageous  soul  believe  that  in- 
.  tensive  living  will  do  for  it  what  it  has 

■  |done  for  all  victorious  fighters  against  the 
odds  of  life,  and  its  victories,  too,  will  be 

.  half  won.  If  we  are  convinced  that  by 
making  the  most  of  every  opportunity  we 
have  we  can  achieve  a  certain  ideal  of 
life,  the  chances — divinely  ordered — are 
that  we  will  do  it.    Marvelous  are  the 

,  results  that  follow  the  doing  of  one's  best. 

■  Amazing  are  the  fruits  of  intensive  culti- 
.  vation  of  human  opportunity  and  ability. 

No  one  knows  what  he  can  do  until,  as  the 
homespun  philosopher  puts  it,  he  "has  had 
a  right  good  try." — Jas.  Buckham,  in  "  For- 
wdrd." 


If  we  are  to  walk  with  God,  we  must 
•go  nowhere  that  Christ  will  not  go.  Oh! 
how  many  venture  beyond  the  territory 
in  which  they  ought  to  walk,  and  they 
wonder  why  they  have  not  the  enjoyments 
■  of  religion.  They  go  where  Jesus  will 
not  go.  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly."  Christ 
is  not  there.  If  you  would  walk  with 
Christ  keep  out  of  all  evil  company,  of  all 
evil  associations,  keep  from  all  evil  places — 
for  every  place  where  you  cannot  go  in 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  that,  if  upon 
earth,  you  might  not  expect  to  meet  Him 
'there.  If  you  go  out  of  the  territory 
where  He  would  go,  you  need  not  expect 
lo  find  Him. — Selection. 


Waiting,  we  sometimes  forget  to  watch, 
and  opportunity  slips  past  uncaught. — 
Presbyterian. 


Care  for  Young  Children  Amongst  Friends. 

Frankford,  Fifth  Month  30th,  1727. 

Loving  Friend,  Nathaniel  Walton: — 

I  hope  thou  wilt  excuse  the  freedom 
which  1  take  with  thee  in  writing  this  on 
account  of  my  children,  in  these  particulars, 
viz:  Respecting  the  compliment  of  the  hat 
and  courtesying;  the  practice  thereof  being 
against  my  professed  principle.  First,  be- 
cause I  find  nothing  like  it  in  the  Bible;  but, 
as  I  think,  the  contrary.  Thou  knowest 
the  passage  of  the  three  children  of  God, 
who  stood  covered  before  a  mighty  monarch; 
and  Mordecai  who  would  not  bow  to  great 
Haman.  Second,  I  believe  those  practices 
derived  from  vain,  proud  man.  And  as  to 
language,  1  desire  my  children  may  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  plural  language  to  a 
single  person,  but  I  pray  thee  to  teach  them 
to  say  "thee,  and  thou,  and  thy,"  and  to 
speak  it  properly,  many  using  it  improperly; 
and  the  rather  1  desire  it,  because  it  is  all 
along  used  in  the  Divine,  inspired,  holy 
writings.  I  suppose  thou  art  not  a  stranger 
to  its  rise,  being  from  the  grandeur  and 
apostacy  of  the  Romish  Church.  And  also, 
that  "you,"  to  a  single  person,  is  not  con- 
sonant to  the  Book  of  God,  or  the  true  rules 
of  grammar.  1  know  it  is  generally  objected 
that  the  end  of  speech  is  to  be  understood; 
but  it  is  understood  better  in  and  according 
to  the  language  of  God,  Christ,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  the  Bible,  and  the  language 
of  kings,  and  all  people,  as  we  read  it  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Why  then  should  we 
be  ashamed  of  it,  or  shun  it,  and  bring  in 
and  uphold  a  custom  contrary  to  it?  The 
same  care  I  would  have  thee  take  about  the 
names  of  the  days  and  months,  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  and  are  not  found  in  the  Bible. 
I  suppose  I  have  the  mind  of  all  those  of 
our  Society  in  the  above,  it  being  consonant 
to  our  principle  and  profession,  and  I  write 
in  a  motion  of  Divine  love  to  all.  As  to 
the  school  learning  of  my  children,  I  leave 
it  to  thy  management,  not  questioning  thy 
abihty  therein;  and  if  they  want  correction, 
spare  not  the  rod.  I  hope  thou  wilt  ob- 
serve this  direction  in  teaching  my  children, 
in  which  thou  wilt  oblige  thy  assured  friend. 

Thomas  Chalkley. 


To  THE  Same. 
Frankford,  Tenth  Month  loth,  1727. 

Loving  Friend: — 

Being  about  to  embark  for  Barbadoes, 
I  leave  the  charge  of  my  little  children  to 
thy  care,  not  doubting  thy  management  of 
them,  by  their  growing  in  their  learning. 
Please  to  instruct  them  to  sobriety  and  the 
fear  of  God,  and  faith  in  Christ;  and  if  1 
should  never  see  them  or  thee  any  more, 
our  lives  being  uncertain  in  this  world, 
pray  let  them  know  that  it  was  their  father's 
will  and  desire  that  they  should  mind  their 
learning,  and  above  all  things,  mind  the 
fear  of  the  Most  High.  When  my  httle 
daughter  hath  read  her  testament  through, 
I  would  have  her  to  go  to  writing,  and 
George  the  same,  on  the  same  terms.  Please 
to  teach  them  the  use  of  chapter  and  verse, 
that  if  any  ask  them  where  they  are  learning, 


they  may  tell.  Although  my  care  is  great 
for  my  children's  learning  their  books,  yet 
it  is  much  more  so  as  to  their  learning  true 
piety  and  virtue. 

Thy  loving  friend, 

Thomas  Chalkley. 

Copied  at  Malvern,  Seventh  Month  8th,  1907. — A.  F 


Thoughts  on  a  Reading  From  the  Book  of 
Revelation. 

BY  JOEL  BEAN. 

Chap.  I. — The  Book  of  Revelation  is  a 
"Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  Gospels  that  go  before,  we  have  a 
Revelation  of  Him  in  the  flesh,  the  record 
of  his  outward  life,  his  teaching,  his  service, 
his  suffering  and  sacrifice,  his  death  and 
resurrection,  and  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
Here,  in  this  last  book  of  the  Bible,  He  is 
revealed  in  his  spiritual  and  glorified  body. 

In  this  first  chapter  He  is  seen,  not  in 
heaven.  A  little  further  on,  "a  door  is 
opened  in  heaven,"  and  there  is  a  vision  of 
Him  upon  the  throne,  or  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  in  the  appearance  of  "a  Lamb,  as 
it  had  been  slain."  His  highest  glory  is 
inseparably  connected  with  his  deepest 
humiHation  and  sacrifice — as  "the  Lamb 
of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world."  The  Crown  forevermore  commem- 
orates the  Cross. 

But  here  He  is  seen  in  this  world — in  the 
midst  of  the  Churches.  It  is  the  Revelation 
of  Him,  as  the  glorified  Son  of  Man  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  people  here  on  earth. 
"His  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,"  searching 
their  hearts.  "  His  countenance  is  as  the 
sun  shineth  in  his  strength,"  shedding 
light.  He  is  here  as  the  light  of  the  world, 
the  light  of  our  souls,  the  light  of  con- 
science. "God  who  commanded  the  light 
to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  on  our 
hearts  to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  His  life  is  the  light  of  men.  "Out 
of  his  mouth  goes  a  sharp,  two-edged 
sword" — the  word  of  God.  His  voice  is  as 
the  sound  of  many  waters.  We  know  that 
his  light  has  shined  in  our  hearts.  We  have 
felt  his  presence,  and  the  power  of  his  word. 

Do  we  long  to  see  Him  as  He  is?  When 
John  saw  Him,  he  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead. 
The  glory  was  too  much  for  mortal  vision. 

The  scene  is  described  in  symbolic  lan- 
guage. The  Churches  are  candlesticks. 
Christ  called  his  disciples  the  light  of  the 
world,  and  their  light  was  to  be  set  on  a 
candlestick. 

The  angels  of  the  Churches  are  stars  in 
the  Lord's  right  hand.  Through  these, 
his  messengers.  He  imparts  counsel,  instruc- 
tion, reproof,  rebuke,  encouragement,  com- 
fort, hope  to  the  Churches  according  to 
their  condition  and  need. 

There  are  seven  Churches,  localized  in 
Asia. 

But  surely  this  marvelous  Revelation 
could  not  have  been  for  them  alone.  Seven 
is  the  number  denoting  completeness. 

These  Churches-  stand,  no  doubt,  for  the 
Church  of  God  here  below  in  its  entirety, 
and  in  its  diversity,  and  in  its  perpetuity 
through  all  ages.    It  is  an  inspiring  thought 
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that  all  the  Churches  around  us,  and  in  all 
the  world,  share  his  presence  who  liveth, 
and  was  dead,  and  is  alive  forevermore. 

All  the  spirit  of  true  worship,  every 
Gospel  message,  every  uplifting  word  of  life 
and  power,  is  from  Him.  He  has  the  keys 
of  Hades  and  of  death.  He  is  the  second 
Adam,  the  quickening  Spirit,  the  source 
of  new  regenerated  life,  now  and  here,  and 
of  the  life  eternal  in  the  realms  beyond  the 
vail  of  the  flesh. 

He  to  whom  Christ  was  thus  revealed 
was  commanded  to  "write"  what  he  saw 
in  a  Book.  And  blessed  is  he  that  readeth 
and  they  that  hear  the  prophecy  of  this 
Book.  We  all  need  a  fuller  realization,  a 
deeper  consciousness  of  the  Presence  that 
is  with  us. 

Chaps.  2-3. — Inthefirst  chapter  of  Revel- 
ation there  is  a  vision  of  Christ  in  his  glori- 
fied body  in  the  midst  of  the  Churches,  and 
holding  their  angels  in  his  right  hand. 

In  the  two  chapters  following,  we  have 
his  messages  to  the  seven  Churches.  The 
seventh,  I  take  to  stand  for  the  differentiated 
branches  of  the  One  Universal  Church. 
Let  us  notice  briefly  four  things  about  these 
addresses: 

First,  the  different  aspects  in  which 
Christ  presents  Himself  to  the  different 
Churches.  To  one  He  appears  as  "holding 
the  stars  in  his  hand  and  walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  churches."  To  another  as  the 
"first  and  the  last,  who  was  dead  and  is 
alive."  To  another  as  having  the  sharp 
sword  with  two  edges.  To  another  as 
having  the  key  of  David  who  openeth  and 
no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  none 
can  open.  To  another  as  "the  faithful 
and  true  witness,"  and  so  on  with  some 
special  characteristics  to  each  one. 

I  think  the  lesson  here  is  that  Churches 
as  well  as  individuals,  see  only  in  part  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole 
sphere  of  truth.  We  are  learning  that  the 
divisions  of  the  Lord's  people  are  not  for 
antagonism  or  rivalry,  but  as  complementary 
parts  of  one  harmonious  body.  Each  one 
with  its  own  peculiar  antecedents  and  sur- 
roundings, and  point  of  outlook  and  spirit- 
ual training  fitted  for  a  part  in  the  work 
and  witness  for  Christ  which  no  others  can 
fulfil. 

The  second  thing  I  would  notice  is  the 
faithful  dealing  of  the  Master  as  He  adminis- 
ters counsel,  instruction,  rebuke,  warning, 
encouragement,  comfort,  hope,  according 
to  their  condition  and  need.  To  every 
one  He  says:  "/  kfiow  thy  works!"  He  re- 
gards their  labor  and  patience,  and  tribu- 
lation and  poverty,  ancl  faith  and  devotion, 
with  joyful  approval.  On  the  other  hand 
He  is  a  faithful  and  true  witness  against 
all  that  is  wrong— their  lapse  from  their 
first  love,  the  blasphemy  of  a  false  profession, 
the  holding  and  teachmg  of  false  doctrine, 
impurity  of  lilc,  and  the  lukewarmncss  and 
self-righteousness  of  those  who  feel  that 
they  are  rich  and  increased  with  good 
things  and  have  need  of  nothing. 

To  all  these  conditions  in  the  Churches 
He  is  always  ministering  through  his 
messengers. 

Thirdly,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the 


successive  stages  of  progression  in  these 
addresses: 

The  first  to  Ephesus  refers  to  first  things 
— a  loss  of  first  love,  a  call  to  first  works — 
a  promise  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God.  Carrying 
our  thought  back  to  the  beginning  of  life. 

The  last  message,  to  Laodicea,  points 
to  last  things — the  promise  to  the  over- 
comers  to  sit  with  Christ  upon  his  throne, 
carrying  our  thought  forward  to  the  com- 
pletion and  the  crown  of  life.  The  inter- 
mediate stages  alike  apparent.  The  Prom- 
ises are: 

First — Of  life — to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life. 
Second — Security  from  the  second  death. 
Third — A  new  name  in  the  white  stone. 
Fourth — Power  over  the  nations. 
Fifth — Purity — the  white  raiment. 
Sixth — Establishment — to  be  made  pillars. 
Seventh — Enthronement  with  Christ  in  the 
temple  of  God. 

The  fourth  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the 
charge  to  every  Church,  and  to  every  in 
dividual — "  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear, 
let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto 
the  Churches."  And  finally  his  word:  "  Be 
hold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock:  if 
any  man  will  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup 
with  him,  and  he  with  me." 


High  Standards  from  Rescued  Souls. 
— Not  all  pleasure  is  harmful ;  but  when  a 
certain  form  of  pleasure  is  known  to  be 
harmful  to  many,  in  its  tendencies  and 
effects,  it  would  seem  as  though  the  loyal 
follower  of  Christ  had  but  one  stand  to  take 
in  the  matter.  And  when,  added  to  this, 
the  pleasure  is  a  habit  to  which  the  normal, 
healthy  body  submits  only  after  a  struggle, 
and  which,  if  persisted  in,  takes  the  form 
of  a  slavery  that  must  be  yielded  to  if  a 
man  is  to  work  and  live  in  comfort,  then  good 
sense  as  well  as  religion  would  seem  to  con- 
demn it  utterly.  But  all  men  are  not  ready 
to  admit  this, — even  some  spiritual  leaders 
of  men.  A  young  minister,  writing  to  a 
friend  about  a  visit  to  a  great  religious 
conference,  says:  "My  vacation  was  spent 

at  —  .    .    .    .    Great  was  my  regret 

to  learn  that  Dr.    [a  preacher  of 

marked  power]  uses  tobacco  and  has  the 
same  old  pretext  for  doing  so.  But  some 
hard  raps  were  given  tobacco  by  the  rescued 

men  A  man  who   has  been 

desperately  near  to  hell  knows  that  for  him 
the  only  hope  lies  in  a  sharp  break  with  all 
body-bondage.  Is  that  a  needlessly  high 
standard  for  those  who  are  above  him  in 
the  scale? — 5.  5.  Times. 


I  like  to  hear  one  pronounce  the  name 
of  God  with  a  subdued  awe,  and  to  see 
the  cast  of  thought  overspread  the  features 
when  eternal  things  are  named.  I  like 
to  see  a  delicate  and  quiet  handling  of  sacred 
truths  as  you  speak  the  name  of  your 
mother  in  heaven. — T.  T.  Munger. 

I  come  with  precious  charge  and  come  to  stay, 
In  intercession's  micht  I  come  to  pray, 
I  come  with  lonely  burden  and  in  pain, 
And  yet  1  come  in  thy  prevailing  Name. 

H.  T.  M1U.ER. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  45.) 

And  now,  since  we  are  on  sea,  suppos( 
that  instead  of  returning  with  Daniel  ftakei 
to  old  England  (where  he  was  imprisonec 
and  cruelly  treated),  we  take  another  sai 
to  New  England,  and  see  what  is  doin^ 
there. 

It  is  the  year  1661.  William  Leddra 
who  had  been  banished  from  Boston  or 
pain  of  death,  feeling  himself  constrainec 
to  go  there  again  to  preach,  was  taker 
prisoner,  and  kept  chained  to  a  log  of  wood 
day  and  night,  in  an  open  room,  in  the  cole 
winter  weather;  till  one  day  they  broughl 
him  into  the  court  of  assistants,  with  th( 
chain  and  log.  He  asked  the  gaoler  wher 
the  log  would  be  removed,  and  was  answered 
— "When  thou  art  to  be  hanged." 

The  rulers  then  told  him  that  he  wa: 
guilty,  and  must  die,  because  he  was 
Quaker;  said  "thee  and  thou,"  and  wouk 
not  take  off  his  hat  in  court.  But  they  wen 
suddenly  silenced  by  the  entrance  of  Wen^ 
lock  Chiistison,  another  banished  Quaker. 

At  last  John  Endicott,  recovering  hi: 
voice,  cried  out  to  him — 

"Is  not  your  name  Wenlock  Christison: 
Were  you  not  banished  on  pain  of  death 
and  what  do  you  here?" 

"  I  am  come,"  he  answered,  in  a  deep  anc 
solemn  voice,  "to  warn  you  to  shed  no  more 
innocent  blood,  for  that  you  have  alread) 
shed  cries  to  the  Lord  God  for  vengeana 
upon  you." 

"Take  him  away,  gaoler,"  cried  out  th( 


But  they  offered  William  Leddra  his  free- 
dom if  he  would  return  to  England,  anc 
promise  never  more  to  visit  America.  Thi 
he  refused  to  do,  not  knowing  whether  the 
Lord  might  send  him  again  to  preach  there 
so  they  sentenced  him  to  death,  and  put 
him  into  prison  again  till  the  day  of  his 
execution. 

As  he  was  taken  to  be  executed,  an  in 
habitant  of  Salem,  named  Edward  Wharton 
(who  had  himself  been  severely  whipped  foi 
saying  that  the  guilt  of  Robinson's  am 
Stevenson's  blood  was  greater  than  he  couk 
bear),  seeing  him  pass,  condemned  th 
governor's  judgment  as  unjust;  a  stander 
by  said:  "O  Edward,  it  will  be  your  turn 
next!"  and  William  Leddra  added,  as  he 
bade  him  farewell  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 

"All  that  will  be  Christ's  disciples  must 
take  up  the  cross;"  then  turning  to  the 
people,  he  said: 

"  For  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for 
testifying  against  deceivers,  and  the  deceiv- 
ed, I  am  brought  here  to  suffer." 

This  touched  many  hearts,  as  did  his  last 
words:  — 

"  I  commit  my  cause  to  Thee,  O  God! 
Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit!"  Thus  was 
finished  his  earthly  course,  doubtless  tQ 
receive  in  heaven  the  reward  of  eternal  resl 
in  his  Lord's  presence. 

One  who  was  a  spectator  of  his  executioif 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  George  Lad, 
the  master  of  an  English  ship,  then  lying 
at  Barbadoes: 
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"Boston,  March  26th,  1661. 
"On  the  fourteenth  of  this  month  was 
Dne  WiUiam  Leddra  put  to  death.  The 
people  of  the  town  told  me  he  might  go 
away  if  he  would;  but  when  I  made  further 
inquiry  I  heard  the  marshal  say,  that  he 
»vas  chained  in  prison,  from  the  time  he  was 
;ondemned  to  the  day  of  his  execution. 
I  am  not  a  Quaker,  yet  truly  methought  the 
Lord  did  mightily  appear  in  that  man.  I 
.vent  to  one  of  the  magistrates  who  (as  he 
:old  me  himself)  was  one  of  the  jury  that 
:ondemned  him,  and  I  asked  him  by  what 
•ulehedidit.    He  answered,  'Hewasarogue, 
I  very  rogue.'     'What  is  this  to  the  ques- 
ion,'  I  said,  'where  is  your  rule?'  'He 
ibused  authority,'  answered   he.  When 
William  Leddra  was  on  the  ladder,  he  looked 
m  me,  and  called  me  'friend,'  and  said, 
know  that  this  day  I  am  willing  to  offer  up 
ny  life  for  the  witness  of  Jesus.'  Then 
aking  leave  of  the  officers  to  speak,  I  said, 
Gentlemen,  I  am  a  stranger  both  to  your 
)ersons  and  country,  and  yet  a  friend  to 
)Oth;  for  the  Lord's  sake,  take  not  away 
his  man's  life,  but  remember  Gamaliel's 
;ounsel  to  the  Jews:  'If  this  be  of  man,  it 
vill  come  to  nought,  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye 
annot  overthrow  it:  be  careful  ye  be  not 
ound  fighters  against  God. '    The  captain 
aid,  'Why  didn't  you  come  to  the  prison?' 
Because,'  I  said,  'I  heard  that  the  man 
night  go  if  he  v/ould,  therefore  I  call  him 
low  down  from  the  tree:  'Come,  William, 
'ou  may  go  away  if  you  will!'    'It  is  no 
uch  thing,'  said  Captain  Oliver:  'what  have 
ou  to  do  with  it?  begone!'    'I  am  willing,' 
said,  'for  I  cannot  endure  to  see  this.' 
ome  in  the  town  shared  my  grief,  and  I 
old  them  that  they  had  no  warrant  from 
lod,  nor  precedent  from  our  country,  nor 
ower  from  the  king,  to  hang  the  man. 

"  I  rest  your  friend, 

"Thomas  Wilkie." 


T.  Chalkley's  Account  of  His  Son 
Ieorge. — When  I  came  home  from  this 
foyage,  which  was  the  thirtieth  of  Second 
[lonth,  1734,  I  met  with  the  sorrowful  news 
f  the  death  of  my  only  son,  George,  a  dear 
outh,  who  was  but  ten  years  and  seven 
ays  old  when  he  died,  and  as  he  was  much 
eloved  for  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  and 
isposition,  so  he  was  greatly  lamented  by 
*iany  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  1 
ave  this  account  to  leave  concerning  him, 
ot  so  much  that  he  was  my  son,  as  to  excite 
ther  youths  to  serve  and  fear  the  Lord,  and 
)  love  Him  above  all,  and  that  they  may 
member  their  Creator  in  their  youthful 
ays,  that  it  may  be  well  with  them  in  this 
'orld,  and  when  time  to  them  shall  be  no 
Jore.  He  was  a  lad  much  inclined  to  read 
le  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good  books, 
specially  religious  ones;  and  was  always 
bliging,  obedient  and  loving  to  his  parents, 
nd  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  service  he 
Juld  to  his  friends;  any  little  services  in 
is  power  he  cheerfully  performed  and  took 
slight  in.  He  was  very  diligent  and  ready 
)  go  to  religious  meetings,  and  an  entire 
tver  of  religious  people.  In  his  sickness 
aJis  behaved  himself  more  like  a  wise  man 
flian  a  youth  of  that  age,  bearing  his  pain 
lid  sickness  with  a  great  deal  of  patience.  I 


being  in  another  part  of  the  world,  he  would 
gladly  have  seen  me,  but  said  he  should 
never  see  me  any  more,  and  therefore  de- 
sired his  mother  to  remember  his  dear  love 
to  his  father,  and  tell  him  he  was  gone  to 
his  Heavenly  Father.  He  was  very  fervent 
in  prayer  in  the  time  of  his  sickness,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  preserve  his  people 
all  the  world  over.  .  One  time,  when  in 
great  misery  and  pain,  he  prayed  to  Christ, 
saying,  "Sweet  Jesus,  blessed  Jesus!  give 
me  patience  to  bear  my  misery  and  pain, 
for  my  misery  is  greater  than  I  can  well 
bear!  Oh,  come,  sweet  Jesus,  why  art  thou 
so  long  coming!  I  had  rather  be  with  thee 
than  in  the  finest  place  in  all  the  world." 
Many  other  religious  expressions  he  spoke 
on  his  death  bed,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
and  melting  of  his  friends  and  relations,  who 
came  to  see  him.  One  day  he  said,  "My 
misery  and  pain  are  very  great,  but  what 
would  it  be  if  the  wrath  of  God  was  in  my 
soul  ?  "  We  believe  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
made  him  desirous  of  being  with  Him, 
and  seeing  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him 
thought  the  time  long  to  be  with  Jesus,  as 
knowing  that  then  he  would  be  out  of  all 
misery  and  pain.  His  heart  was  full  of 
love  to  his  relations,  acquaintances  and 
friends,  who  came  to  see  him  in  his  illness; 
and  full  of  tender  sweetness  and  divine  love, 
he  took  his  last  leave  of  them,  which  greatly 
affected  many.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
pinching  exercises  1  ever  met  with;  but  as 
he  said  in  his  illness,  so  I  now  write.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Lord  is  wonderful.  One  time 
in  this  dear  child's  sickness  he  said,  "Oh! 
the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  help  me,  give  me 
ease  and  conduct  me  safely,"  i.  e.,  to  God's 
kingdom.  It  was  usual  for  me  to  advise  his 
mother  not  to  set  her  affections  too  much 
upon  him,  thinking  he  was  too  good  to  live 
long  'in  this  world,  and  too  ripe  for  heaven 
to  stay  long  on  earth,  in  this  world  of  sorrow 
and  misery.  This  dear  and  tender  youth 
when  reading,  to  which  he  was  much  in- 
clined if  he  met  with  anything  that  affected 
him,  either  in  the  sacred  writings  or  other 
good  authors,  would  write  it  down,  and  get 
it  by  heart.  He  was  more  than  commonly 
affectionately  concerned  for  his  mother, 
doing  whatever  he  could  freely  and  cheer- 
fully to  serve  her,  and  told  her  not  to  do 
some  things  which  he  thought  too  much  for 
her,  saying.  Mother,  let  me  do  it;  if  I  were  a 
man,  thou  should  not  do  anything  at  all; 
meaning  as  to  labor.  She  being  affected 
with  his  filial  love  and  care  for  her  in  his 
father's  absence,  it  caused  her  sometimes 
to  turn  about  and  weep.  May  the  perusal 
hereof  stir  up  other  youths  to  obedience  and 
love  to  their  parents,  who  carefully  and 
tenderly  nourished  and  brought  them  up; 
and  also  to  love  and  obey  God,  from  whom 
they  have  their  life,  breath,  and  being,  and 
to  believe  in  Christ,  who  died  for  them; 
who  is  the  glorious  light  of  all  the  nations 
of  them  that  are  saved,  and  walk  therein, 
according  to  sacred  writ.  A.  F. 

Malvern,  Seventh  Month  16,  1907. 

We  never  could  understand  why  a  man 
who  expects  to  land  in  heaven  wants  to 
travel  toward  hell  for  about  nine-tenths  of 
his  years. 


THE  COMPANY  OP  THE  FAITHFUL. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  past. 
How  quiet  and  obscure  and  vast 
They  reach  behind  us,  making  sure 
The  things  that  rise  and  that  endure. 

All  things  of  glory  and  of  worth, 
In  faithfulness  have  had  their  birth, 
Out  of  the  deep  of  sacrifice 
The  pillars  of  the  future  rise. 

The  faithfulnesses  of  to-day, 
Painful  and  hard  and  slow  are  thev;  ' 
Yet  inch  by  inch  from  them  must  grow 
The  nobler  days  that  earth  shall  know. 

From  faithfulness  to  faithfulness 
The  world  fights  forward  through  its  stress. 
Duty  the  watchword,  God  the  goal, — 
Art  thou  of  those  that  build  my  soul? 

Priscilla  Leonard. 


Science  and  Industry. 

It  has  cost  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  get  the  Colorado  River  back 
into  its  bed,  which  is  a  hint  to  engineers  to 
be  sure  they  are  right  before  trying  to 
teach  an  old  stream  new  tricks. 


The  Horn  of  a  Cow. — Scientists  tell  us 
that  a  cow's  horn  is  a  combination  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  gelatin,  and  albumen,  with 
these  three  substances  in  the  right  propor- 
tion to  make  the  horn  not  only  serviceable 
to  the  animal  but  useful  to  man.  The  lime 
makes  the  horn  hard;  but  there  is  just 
enough  to  make  it  hard  without  making  it 
brittle,  and  there  is  just  enough  gelatin  to 
make  the  horn  easy  to  cut  and  shape. 

Inside  the  horn  is  a  core  which  is  bone. 
To  get  it  out  the  horn  is  soaked  in  water 
for  several  weeks;  and  when  the  core 
comes  out,  it  is  ground  up  and  made  into 
crucibles,  which  are  used  for  melting  gold 
and  silver  in. 

The  outer  end  of  the  horn  is  hard  and 
solid,  and  is  used  for  making  knife  handles 
and  other  things.  The  hollow  part  of  the 
horn  is  soaked  for  half  an  hour  or  so  in 
boiling  water,  when  it  becomes  soft,  and 
may  easily  be  split  with  a  knife.  It  is 
then  spread  out  flat  and  put  between  iron 
plates.  There  was  a  time  long  ago  when 
these  horn  plates  were  made  very  thin  by 
hard  pressure  and  used  in  windows  and 
lanterns  as  we  now  use  glass. 

When  the  horn  is  heated  it  may  be  molded 
into  almost  any  desired  form.  That  is  the 
way  that  knife  handles,  buttons,  and  other 
articles  are  made.  A  mold  of  the  required 
shape  is  used;  and  when  the  heated  horn 
substance  is  put  into  it  and  subjected  to 
pressure,  the  material  takes  the  shape  of 
the  mold. — Boy's  World. 


A  New  Wall  Covering. — A  new  wall 
covering  called  "metaxin"  has  been  in- 
vented in  Germany.  This  new  wall  paper 
has  the  appearance  of  a  silk  fabric,  and  has 
some  similarity  with  the  Tecco  and  Salubria 
wall  papers,  but  through  the  peculiarity  of 
its  manufacture  much  greater  effects  can 
be  obtained,  especially  as  regards  the  silky 
appearance  and  brilliancy.  The  fact  that 
through  forcing  dissolved  wood  pulp  through 
fine  openings  and  afterwards  drying  it  in 
a  certain  manner  a  substitute  for  natural 
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silk  can  be  manufactured,  forms  the  basis 
for  tiie  making  of  the  new  wall  covering. 
The  threads  surpass  in  brilliancy  natural 
silk.  For  several  years  the  experiments 
were  carried  on,  but  for  a  long  time  without 
success,  the  result  being  not  artificial  silk, 
but  very  shiny  paper.  The  great  impor- 
tance of  the  newly  discovered  wall  covering, 
however,  lies  in  the  serviceable  qualities  of 
wood  pulp.  The  stuff  is  laid  upon  a  mater- 
ial especially  suited  for  wall  paper,  such  as 
paper,  cotton,  and  such  like,  and  it  soon 
torms  a  firm  layer  which  has  a  bright  silky 
gloss  and  is  so  thick  that  one  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  material  underneath.  The 
silk  layers  adhere  firmly  to  the  material 
they  are  put  on,  and  cannot  be  scratched 
or  rubbed  off.  It  resists  the  effect  of  soda 
or  any  other  acids  or  alkalis;  like  all  wood 
pulp  it  is  absolutely  proof  against  wet. 
The  "metaxin"  takes  any  color.  It  is 
little  or  not  at  all  affected  by  the  heating 
apparatus,  never  turns  black,  and  having 
an  entirely  closed  surface,  "metaxin"'  has 
the  advantage  of  not  harboring  dust  or 
germs  of  diseases. — The  Scientific  American. 


The  Clay  Turpentine  Cup. — Twenty 
million  turpentine  cups  are  used  in  the  pine 
forests  of  the  South  to  catch  the  flow  of 
resin  from  the  trees,  and  seven  or  eight 
million  are  added  each  year.  These  simple- 
looking  cups,  which  are  not  unlike  flower 
pots  in  size  and  shape,  indicate  a  rapid  and 
liighly  important  change  in  the  American 
method  of  gathering  turpentine,  due  to 
the  need  of  economy  in  using  all  forest 
products  and  to  the  application  of  science 
in  an  old-fashioned  industry. 

The  old  plan  of  cutting  deep  boxes  in 
the  trees,  in  which  turpentine  collected 
after  running  down  the  scarified  trunks, 
was  universal  until  a  few  years  ago.  It 
was  wasteful  and  destructive.  Trees  so 
mutilated  survived  only  about  four  years. 
They  might  continue  to  live,  and  they 
usually  did  not  fall  for  years,  but  their 
value  as  turpentine  producers  was  at  an 
end  and  their  value  for  lumber  was  seriously 
lessened. 

Ihe  cup  and  gutter  were  devised  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  wasteful  method. 
No  box  is  needed,  and  the  trunk  is  left 
strong  and  but  little  injured.  Small  gal- 
vanized iron  gutters,  attached  in  a  simple 
yet  secure  manner  to  the  tree,  lead  the  tur- 
pentine from  the  scarified  wood  to  the  cup. 
I  he  am<junt  thus  collected  is  greater  than 
by  the  old  method,  it  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  it  commands  a  higher  price.  Further 
than  this,  the  tree  thus  operated  upon  is 
prf)ductive  about  eight  years,  instead  of 
lour  as  under  the  old  method,  and  produces 
more  each  year.  In  other  words,  one  tree 
during  its  productive  period  gives  more 
lluin  the  former  yield  of  two. 


Sense  of  Sight  in  Ants.— The  old  theory 
that  ants  could  not  see  and  were  guided 
cntirelv  by  sense  of  smell  has  been  demol- 
ished by  a  series  of  experiments  reported 
in  the  Rrcue  Sctentifique.  A  little  plalform 
of  cardboard  was  set  up  near  one  of  their 
nests  with  inclined  plane  leading  conven- 


iently down  to  the  entrance.  Then  a  num- 
ber of  the  insects  and  a  quantity  of  their 
eggs  were  placed  upon  the  platform. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  ants  seemed 
greatly  perturbed,  but  they  very  soon 
found  the  inclined  plane  and  at  once 
started  carrying  the  eggs  down  it  to  the 
nest. 

A  second  inclined  plane  was  located  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  platform,  but  they 
took  no  notice  of  it  The  experimenters 
then  twisted  the  platform  around  so  that 
the  second  plane  pointed  to  the  nest  en- 
trance. 

Without  hesitation  the  ants  ceased  using 
the  old  plane  and  took  to  the  new  one, 
showing  conclusively,  it  is  argued,  that  they 
were  not  following  a  trail  by  scent,  but  were 
getting  their  bearings  by  some  other  sense. 

The  next  step  was  to  mark  some  of  the 
ants  with  a  view  to  seeing  whether  each 
individual  always  used  the  same  path 
and  the  same  entrance  to  his  nest.  It 
was  found  that  such  was  not  the  case. 

They  all  seemed  to  know  all  the  entrances 
and  to  have  a  sense  of  their  direction.  They 
struck  out  new  paths  for  themselves  and 
always  reached  their  destination  without 
fail.  This  was  regarded  as  establishing 
some  form  of  vision. 

Finally,  an  electric  light  bulb  was  set 
up  near  one  entrance  to  the  nest.  It  seemed 
to  have  an  immediate  attraction  for  the 
ants,  as  they  unanimously  used  the  entrance 
on  that  side  coming  to  and  going  from  the 
nest.  Then  it  was  changed  over  to  the 
other  side,  causing  great  excitement  ap- 
parently among  the  insects,  which  ended 
in  their  changing  over  to  the  newly  illumi- 
nated way. 

Changes  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  light 
seemed  to  have  no  perceptible  effect  on 
the  ants,  but  they  never  failed  to  detect 
the  change  of  direction.  All  possible  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  prevent  the  heat 
from  the  lamp  from  reaching  them,  so  that 
it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  they  perceived 
the  light.   

Eva  Booth's  Policeman. — "You  are 
under  arrest!  You  are  disturbing  the 
peace!"  snarled  a  policeman,  breaking  off 
her  first  public  prayer  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. She  was  still  in  her  early  'teens,  a 
slight  slip  of  a  girl  with  no  means  of  resist- 
ance and  as  the  bullying  officer  tightened 
his  grip  on  her  arm,  she  was  dragged 
shrinkingly  with  him. 

But  the  action  aroused  the  sympathies 
of  the  rough  crowd  as  a  lighted  match 
fires  a  keg  of  gunpowder.  In  an  instant 
the  policeman  and  his  prisoner  were  sur- 
rounded, and  before  the  officer  could  raise 
his  voice  he  was  beaten  to  the  pavement 
under  a  shower  of  fists. 

It  was  the  girl  prisoner  who  forgetting 
his  rough  grin  and  the  cell  to  which  he 
would  have  dragged  her.  appealed  to  the 
throng  in  his  defence  When  the  crowd 
finally  retreated,  the  policeman  was  groan- 
ing with  two  broken  legs  and  a  mass  of 
bruises  from  head  to  foot. 

I-or  weeks  the  little  girl  in  the  big  army 
bonnet  paid  faithful  visits  to  the  helpless 
man  in  the  hospital,  and  when  he  was  re- 


leased a  warmer  friend  Eva  Booth  and  her 
cause  could  not  have  found  in  all  England. 
To  this  day  she  receives  letters  in  a  rough, 
sprawling  hand,  signed  simply,  "Your 
policeman." — Hugh  C.  Weir,  in  The  World 
To-day. 

THE  LIGHTNING  AGE. 

In  other  times  we  took  a  car 
Drawn  by  horses,  if  going  far. 

And  felt  that  we  were  blest; 
Now  the  conductor  takes  the  fare. 
And  sticks  a  broomstick  in  the  air, 

And  lightning  does  the  rest. 

In  other  days  along  the  street 
A  glimmering  lantern  led  our  feet 

When  on  a  midnight  stroll; 
Rut  now  we  catch,  when  night  is  nigh 
A  piece  of  lightning  from  the  sky. 

And  stick  it  on  a  pole. 

Time  was  when  one  must  hold  his  ear 
Close  to  a  whispering  voice  to  hear. 
Like  deaf  men — nigh  and  nigher; 
But  now  from  town  to  town  he  talks 
And  putsTiis  nose  into  a  box. 
And  whispers  through  a  wire. 

Science  and  Industry. 
 —  

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Tract  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends. 

The  Board  of  Managers  Report: 

That  the  charge  entrusted  to  our  care 
has  engaged  our  attention  during  this,  th( 
ninety-first  year  of  the  Association.    It  is  ^ 
encouraging  to  note  that  the  distribution  J 
of  Tracts,  while  still  much  below  that  ol 
some  previous  years,  shows  a  substantia! 
increase  over  the  number  reported  last  year  ' 
The  distribution  by  localities  shows  that  ' 
they  have  been  sent  to  thirty-one  of  oui 
States,  Territories,  and  Possessions,  anc 
into  four  foreign  countries. 

One  of  the  openings  which  was  acceptec 
last  summer,  was  the  sending  of  som(  ^ 
books  by  another  Committee,  to  the  chap- 
lains  of  forty-six  of  the  United  States  Armj  * 
Posts.    A  few  Tracts  were  placed  in  eacr  [ 
package  of  books,  and  one  of"  the  chaplain; 
in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  them,  says  " 
"The  Tracts  you  sent  were  distributed  a" 
the  Camp  and  were  read  by  many;  and  b)  "l 
some  with  much  profit.    Please  accept  oui  ^ 
thanks  for  your  very  kind  interest  in  ou; 
welfare." 

A  measure  of  faith  is  a  necessary  facto; 
in  the  distribution  of  Tracts,  for  the  sowei  * 
of  these  seeds  knows  not  into  what  sol  ! 
they  may  fall,  nor  whether  the  ground  i: 
mellow  or  hard;  but  as  he  obeys  the  gentK  * 
intimations  of  duty,  and  hands  them  fortl  ^' 
with  Christian  love  and  courtesy,  the  litth 
seed  comparable  to  the  grain  of  mustard  ^ 
may  take  root  in  an  unawakened  heart  ^ 
and  bring  forth  fruit  to  the  salvation  0  ^ 
immortal  souls.  - 

There  is  no  cause  for  discouragemen  ''i 
because  we  may  hear  of  or  see  no  results  it 
for  often  our  eyes  are  holden  from  seeinj 
the  fruits  of  our  labor.    "Herein  is  tha  I 
saying  true,   'One  soweth,   and  anothe  ^ 
reaneth!'"    That  our  Tracts  are  useful 
and  are  appreciated,  may  be  gathered  fron^ 
a  few  extracts  from  letters  received  th'  i 
past  year.  j 

A  distributor  in  the  State  of  New  Yorki' 
says  in  regard  to  our  Tract  No.  75  whiclfc 
is  a  strong  and  clear  exposition  of  thm 
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spirituality  of  true  baptism,  "The  Tracts 
you  so  kindly  forwarded  have  been  received. 
Accept  many  thanks.  We  purpose  to  make 
a  good  use  of  them.  We  regard  No.  75  as 
especially  strong,  and  hence  desire  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  some  good  people  who 
lay  such  great  stress  on  certain  forms,  that 
we  fear  their  teaching  is  detrimental  to  the 
work  of  God's  grace." 

Another  letter  from  California,  inquiring 
for  the  same  Tract,  says: 

"Hope  I  can  find  the  Tract  somewhere. 
I  consider  it  a  valuable  book,  the  best  1 
have  seen  on  the  subject,  and  I  don't  see 
how  a  person  can  believe  in  water  baptism 
after  reading  that  book." 

A  person  in  Central  City,  Nebraska,  who 
has  distributed  a  considerable  number  of 
our  Tracts,  after  requesting  more  for  her 
Dwn  use,  and  some  to  be  sent  to  two  of  her 
friends  in  the  same  State,  for  circulation 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  adds-, 
"I  can  never  tell  you  what  a  blessing  1 
have  received  from  your  Tracts." 

Writing  from  a  point  in  Southern  Florida, 
a  Friend  who  had  given  some  of  our  Tracts 
to  a  person  to  distribute,  says:  "He  would 
like  more,  especially  the  one  No.  26,  'What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved?'  People  so  often 
isk  him  what  they  shall  do.  He  thought 
that  so  plain  and  good;  said  he  would  like 
;o  have  thousands  of  them  to  distribute, 
[f  thou  can  get  some  of  them,  also,  'What 
then,'  'What  is  it,'  etc.,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  furnish  them." 

From  Salt  Lake  City,  the  following  was 
received: 

"There  fell  into  my  hands  recently,  one 
rf  your  Tracts  on  Reason  and  Revelation. 
[  read  it  with  interest  and  profit.  I  would 
36. pleased  to  read  more  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, and  would  consider  it  a  favor  if  you 
A^ould  send  me  a  collection." 

A  temperance  worker  in  Maine,  writes: 

"Among  the  sample  leaflets  you  enclosed, 
f  find  this:  'Is  Temperate  Drinking  Safe?' 
(No.  131.)  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best 
anti-resubmission  articles  I  have  seen  of 
ate — a  subject  that  Maine  is  finding  of 
v\ta.l  interest  at  present.  Maine  has  Pro- 
libition — it  does  not  want  license — at 
,east  its  temperance  friends  do  not." 

Another  person  writing  from  Virginia, 
says : 

"The  Tracts  have  been  gladly  received, 
uid  1  have  seen  none  of  them  thrown  away 
ry  those  1  have  given  them  to,  and  1  trust 
jod  is  blessing  the  many  truths  scattered. 
The  people  here  are  the  most  ignorant  of 
the  Gospel  truths,  of  any  I  ever  met;  but 
there  have  been  good  results  in  the  little 
work  done.  Drunkards  reclaimed,  tobacco 
vhich  was  used  by  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, given  up;  and  many  homes  made 
lappy  by  the  light  of  God." 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  learn  that 
'he  efforts  of  a  former  Board  of  Managers 
n  endeavoring  to  promote  the  establish- 
Tient  of  Auxiliary  Associations  in  neighbor- 
loods  where  none  existed,  have  borne 
>ome  fruit.  The  branch  established  in 
Sorth  Carolina  near  the  time  of  the  last 
mnual  meeting  of  the  Association,  is  known 
IS  Cedar  Grove  Auxiliary,  David  F.  White, 
3erk,  address,  George,  N,  C.    Since  the 


first  of  the  present  year,  another  has  been 
organized  in  Barnesville,  Ohio,  known  as 
the  Barnesville  Auxiliary,  James  Walton, 
Clerk,  address,  Barnesville,  Ohio.  We  be- 
lieve these  and  other  Auxiliaries  may  have 
a  useful  service,  as  they  are  maintained 
in  the  zeal  and  in  the  leadings  of  the  spirit 
of  Truth. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  growth  of  in- 
terest in  the  publications  of  the  Association 
in  recent  years,  has  been  that  of  Friends' 
Calendar.  Issued  first  in  the  year  1884 
somewhat  as  an  experiment,  800  copies 
were  printed;  fourteen  years  later  1600 
were  issued.  For  the  year  1903,  2000  was 
the  edition,  while  for  the  present  year 
4,000  copies  were  printed,  less  than  one 
hundred  of  which  now  remain  on  hand. 
Many  kindly  expressions  of  the  worth  of 
the  Calendar  have  come  to  hand,  and  it 
has  been  interesting  to  note  that  the 
orders  are  coming  in  from  a  constantly 
widening  territory.  An  agency  for  their 
sale  was  established  last  Fall  with  a  firm 
in  England,  and  a  shipment  made  to  them. 
A  number  of  the  purchasers  are  persons 
not  identified  with  Friends,  but  who  value 
the  Calendar  for  its  clear  face,  its  excellent 
sentiments,  and  its  helpful  influence. 

Tracts  distributed  during  year  63,764. 
Tracts  on  hand  Third  Month  i,  1907, 
240,179.    Total  303,943. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 

William  B.  Evans,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  Third  Month  14th,  1907. 

Take  Time  to  Consider. 

A  young  mother  who  is  given  to  punishing 
her  children  for  disobedience  more  often 
in  anger  than  kindness,  was  told  the  follow- 
ing inc  dent  by  an  older  mother  who  chanced 
to  be  an  unwilling  witness  v/hen  the  young 
mother  unduly  punished  her  eight-year-old 
son  for  a  slight  act  of  disobedience.  The 
older  mother  said: 

"When  my  boy  Fred  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  he  had  an  attack  of  measles 
in  the  summer  which  left  him  weak  and 
fretful.  One  very  hot  and  trying  day,  a 
friend  called  to  ask  Fred  to  go  with  him 
to  the  beach.  The  distance  was  short  and 
the  road  shady,  and,  thinking  the  outing 
might  do  Fred  good,  I  consented  to  his 
going,  cautioning  him,  however,  not  to 
go  in  swimming  as  his  friend  intended 
doing.  When  the  boys  returned,  one  look 
at  Fred  made  me  ask:  'Have  you  been  in 
swimming?'  He  hung  his  head  for  a  mom- 
ent, then  looked  up  and  answered:  'Yes, 
mother.  I  was  so  warm  and  the  water 
was  cold  and  I  couldn't  help  going  in.'" 

"Of  course  you  punished  him  severely," 
the  young  mother  interposed. 

The  older  mother  smiled  gently,  "I  was 
tempted  to  do  so  in  my  momentary  anger 
at  having  my  authority  ignored.  But  I 
held  my  temper  in  check  and  simply  bade 
Fred  go  to  his  room,  deciding  that  I  would 
take  up  the  matter  with  him  when  I  felt 
calmer.  1  sent  his  supper  to  him,  and, 
when  I  retired,  stepped  into  his  room  and 
found  him  asleep.  About  the  middle  of 
the  night,  Fred  called  me,  saying  he  felt 
ill.    For  two  weeks  he  was  very  ill,  indeed, 


and  during  this  time,  when  I  nursed  him 
night  and  day,  not  a  word  was  said  about 
his  disobedience.  One  day,  when  he  was 
convalescent,  he  looked  at  me  and  said: 
'Mother,  I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you  how 
good  you  are  not  to  punish  me  for  going 
swimming  that  day,  and  you're  so  kind  and 
patient,  for  all  the  trouble  I'm  making  you, 
and  I'll  never,  as  long  as  1  live,  disobey 
you  again.'  He  was  a  little  fellow  to  make 
such  a  big  promise.  But  he  has  kept  it 
faithfully,  and  he  is  nearly  twenty-four 
years  old."  Then  the  older  mother  added 
earnestly:  "My  dear,  if  you  must  punish, 
never  do  it  in  anger,  and  take  time  to  well 
consider  child-nature,  before  you  punish 
in  kindness." — Selected. 


May  I  try  on  sinner's  soul  my  skill, 
Touching  the  harp  strings  with  a  gentle  grace. 
Or  shall  my  silence  better  do  thy  will, 
When  I  reflect  the  light  of  Master's  face? 

H.  T.  Miller. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. ' 

The  following  communication  is  the  result  of  a 
concern  of  Sandwich  Monthly  Meeting,  Mass., — and 
sent  to  each  delegate  individually: — 

To   Delegate  from  the  United  States 

to  the  Hague  Conference. 
Esteemed  jriend: 

The  Sandwich  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  in 
Massachusetts  held  at  South  Yarmouth  on  the  second 
of  Eighth  Month,  1907,  desires  to  express  its  sincere 
sympathy  with  thee  in  thy  responsible  relation  to 
future  peace  on  earth.  Whether  this  becomes  ad- 
vanced or  retarded  by  any  of  the  American  delegates 
to  your  Conference,  is  doubtless  a  concern  of  serious 
thought  in  thy  mind. 

We  would  encourage  thee  in  thy  watchfulness  at 
every  turn  of  affairs  for  the  things  which  make  for 
peace,  or  for  mitigation  of  the  agonies  of  warfare; 
or  the  exemption  of  unoffending  persons  or  property 
equally  on  land  and  on  sea,  and  in  all  things  on  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  may  give  thee  light; 
well  believing,  with  Him,  that  "he  that  doeth  Truth 
comes  to  the  Light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  manifest 
that  they  are  wrought  in  God." 

So  may  a  foretaste  of  the  future  peace  of  which 
thou  art  an  appointed  instrument,  abound  in  thy 
heart. 

On  behalf  of  the  Meeting, 

M.  A.  Swift,  Clerk. 


Gathered  Notes. 

The  widow  of  Russell  Sage  is  making  good  progress 
in  disposing  of  the  large  fortune  left  by  her  husband. 
Her  gifts  up  to  date  reach  fourteen  million  dollars. 

It  is  reported  on  reliable  authority  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  anti-clerical  campaign 
in  Italy,  the  Pope  probablv  will  forbid  the  celebration 
of  his  sacerdotal  jubilee,  fearing  dangerous  anti- 
clerical demonstrations  against  pilgrims  and  foreigners 
participating. 

End  of  the  Coolie  System.— The  Liberal  govern- 
ment has  ended  the  Chinese  labor  situation  in  South 
Africa.  Seventeen  thousand  coolies  will  go  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  remainder  will  soon  follow. 
It  is  fortunate  for  this  country,  savs  the  Independent, 
that  the  proposal  to  dig  the  Canal  with  coolies  fell 
through. 

The  remarkable  result  of  the  recent  so-called  "Soap 
Trust"  Libel  Action  in  which  the  well-known  soap 
manufacturers.  Lever  Brothers,  brought  an  action 
for  libel  against  the  proprietors  of  the  Daily  Mail  and 
other  newspapers,  in  respect  of  published  statements 
regarding  their  methods  of  business,  is  an  exceptional 
event,  and  one  which  is  full  of  instruction.  The  Lever 
Brothers  were  set  upon  for  weeks  together  and  were 
accused  of  many  misdoings,  which  were  not  proved. 
As  a  result  of  these  attacks  their  trade  was  affected, 
their  profits  diminished,  and  the  position  of  their 
shareholders  imperiled.  They  took,  therefore,  the  only 
course  open  to  them,  which  was  to  appeal  for  the 
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protection  of  the  law.  So  substantially  were  the  facts 
found  to  be  favorable  to  the  firm  that,  as  a  result  of 
\V.  II.  Lever's  evidence,  the  prosecuted  withdrew  the 
whole  of  tlieir  defence,  and,  without  allowing  the  case 
to  go  to  judgment,  consented  to  pay  the  enormous 
damages  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
It  would  appear  from  what  fell  from  the  Judge  that 
the  prosecuted,  even  in  offering  these  terms,  acted 
wisely  in  their  own  interests.  So  ended  the  trial. 
And  we  trust  it  will  be  many  a  day  before  the  influence 
of  this  extraordinary  case  is  lost  upon  the  newspaper 
world. — London  Friend. 

The  AurHOR  of  the  Rollo  Books. — The  village 
of  Farminglon,  Maine,  by  celebrating  its  "Old  Home 
Week"  during  the  past  week,  has  brought  into  view 
the  memory  of  Jacob  Abbott,  the  author  and  teacher 
who  did  so  much  to  enlarge  the  general  intelligence 
and  impart  character-building  instruction  to  the 
vouth  of  a  generation  ago — most  notably  through 
his  series  of  "  Kolhi  Books."  Although  he  passed  his 
earlier  days  in  Brunswick  and  Hallowell,  he  has  always 
been  identified  with  Farniington  more  than  any  other 
place,  coming  to  this  town  in  1837  with  his  family, 
and  purchasing  the  place  known  locally  as  Few  Acres, 
the  hoine  of  the  Little  Blue  school. 

Before  coming  to  Farmington  he  was  instructor  in 
Amherst  College,  leaving  that  work  to  institute  the 
famous  Mt.  Vernon  School  for  Girls.  About  the  time 
of  his  coming  to  Farmington,  he  began  his  literary 
career,  writing  a  series  of  books  for  the  young,  begin- 
ning with  "  The  Young  Christian." 

Jacob  Abbott  loved  to  have  young  people  about 
him  and  alwavs  was  interested  in  their  welfare.  He 
realized  that  tfiere  was  a  dearth  of  readable,  interesting 
high-class  stories  for  the  voung  and  with  him  to  realize 
a  want  was  to  try  to  supply  it.  During  the  early 
years  of  his  life  in  Farmington  he  wrote  the  famous 
Rollo  books,  the  Lucy  series  and  the  Jonas  books. 
These  stories,  crude  as  they  might  appear  to-day, 
were  a  revelation  to  the  young  people  of  the  country, 
who  found  in  them  the  combination  of  pleasure  and  in- 
struction which  appealed  to  them.  The  fame  of  Jacob 
Abbott  rested  from  that  time,  not  upon  his  work  as  an 
educator,  important  as  that  was,  but  upon  the  Rollo 
books. 

[here  have  been  many  visitors  in  the  town  to-day 
who  remember  Jacob  Abbott  as  he  walked  about  the 
streets  or  entertained  the  children  in  his  home.  "  1 
remember  well,"  said  one  man,  "how  much  Jacob 
A'>bott  used  to  strive  to  interest  the  children  in  sensible 
things  for  amusements,  rather  than  nonsense  games. 
He  used  to  collect  them  about  him,  at  his  house,  and 
by  propounding  questions,  or  suggesting  games,  in- 
sensibly lead  them  into  some  new  and  useful  plan  of 
amusement  or  instructive  conversation,  accomplishing 
his  purpose  without  in  the  least  arousing  their  suspi- 
cions that  he  was  teaching  them.  He  simply  guided 
them  to  think  for  themselves  the  things  he  wished 
them  to  think.  I  know  one  lady  in  Portland,  to-day, 
who  when  a  girl  was  the  pride'  of  the  town  for  her 
superior  accomplishments,  for  she  actually  studied 
French  with  Jacob  Abbott,  a  most  unusual  thing  for 
girls  of  those  days.  Many  private  classes  met  at  his 
home  on  winter  evenings,  to  carry  along  some  line  of 
study  not  sufTiciently  pursued  in  the  day's  work  at 
the  academy." 

I  he  point  of  most  interest  to  the  visitors  is  the  room 
where  Jacob  Abbr)it  did  most  of  his  writing  and  where 
was  and  is  liKrated  the  office  for  the  master  for  the 
Little  I'.iuc  school  across  the  way.  His  portrait  hangs 
in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  wall,  and  facing  it  is 
the  blackboard  on  which  Jacob  Abbott  demonstrated 
his  equations  and  illustrated  his  talks  to  his  pupils. 

In  it  is  the  little  w(H>den  biKikcase  which  |acob 
Abboll  made  himself  to  contain  his  choicest  treasures, 
the  special  and  foreign  editions  of  his  brwiks,  with  a 
complete  set  of  his  Ivniks,  most  of  them  with  notations 
by  the  author. 

On  Ihe  gnuind  is  the  Abbott  school.  Originated  by 
Samuel  Abbott,  brother  of  |acob.  a  minister,  in  1844. 
it  has  been  a  landmark  in  l  armington  and  an  educa- 
tional instituti..n  known  all  over  the  country.  It  has 
from  first  t<>  last  been  run  as  a  hjinie  school  for  boys, 
and  its  waiting  lists  have  been  large. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Uniti  D  Si  ATitS.— President  RfKiscvcli  has  declined 
requests  made  to  him  to  assist  in  brinping  about  a 
settlement  of  the  strike  of  the  telegraph  operators. 
It  is  staled  that  telegraphers  throughout  the  country 
often  have  expressed  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
Governmental  interference  to  bring  about  at  least 


arbitration  between  the  companies  and  the  employes. 
A  despatch  from  Chicago  of  the  16th  says:  "President 
Small,  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  LInion,  to-day 
issued  a  general  strike  order,  calling  out  every  operator 
employed  by  the  Postal  and  Western  Union  Companies, 
the  Associated  Press  and  ail  interests  with  leased 
wires  which  have  not  signed  the  union  scale." 

Governor  Stuart  of  Pennsylvania  has  received  the 
report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  scandals  connected  with  the  building  of  the  State 
Capitol,  which  recommends  "That  this  report  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General,  with  instructions 
to  institute  such  criminal  and  civil  proceedings  as  may, 
in  his  judgment,  be  warranted  by  the  law  and  the  fact 
found  by  this  commission  against  any  and  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  fraudulent  transactions  set  forth 
in  this  report  and  named  specificially  in  its  several 
findings  and  conclusions,  and  against  all  persons  who 
may  be  directly  or  indirectly  involved,  to  the  end 
that  the  money  unlawfully  taken  from  the  State  may 
be  recovered  and  punishment  meted  out  to  all  offend- 
ers." This  report  shows  that  upward  of  three  million 
dollars  was  taken  from  the  State  Treasury  through 
fraud  and  collusion,  and  certain  officials  and  ex-officials 
and  certain  contractors  are  shown  to  have  been  parties 
to  this  fraud.  Upon  receiving  the  report  the  Governor 
said:  "  I  will  transmit  the  report  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  official  action,  and  I  can  assure  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  that  there  will  be  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  every  person  whom  the  evidence  may  show  to 
have  been  guilty  of  any  criminal  offense  in  connection 
with  the  construction  or  furnishing  of  the  State  Capitol. 
Wherever  the  evidence  submitted  shows  that  there 
has  been  any  money  wrongfully  or  fraudulently  taken 
from  the  State  Treasury  civil  suits  will  he  commenced 
to  compel  restitution." 

The  controversy  in  Alabama  over  the  enforcement 
of  the  bill  regulating  railroads  has  not  ended,  with 
the  case  of  the  Southern  Railway,  but  the  L  ouisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Co.,  is  now  in  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  State  authorities.  1  he  Governor  of 
the  State,  Comer,  in  a  recent  statement  declared  that 
every  railroad  in  the  State  must  put  the  laws  into 
effect  pending  a  decision  as  to  their  validity  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  asserted 
that  the  failure  of  any  company  so  to  do  or  any  appeal 
to  Federal  Courts  would  result  in  wholesale  arrests 
and  the  revocation  of  the  licenses  of  offending  com 
panies.  If  need  be.  Governor  Comer  said,  he  would 
call  an  extra  session  of  the  State  Legislature  and  assem- 
ble the  State  militia  to  see  that  the  laws  were  observed 

A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  states 
that  in  1905  the  paper  mills  in  this  country  used  as 
raw  materia!  1,300,000  cords  of  spruce,  poplar  and 
hemlock  logs,  representing  the  timber  product  of  ap 
proximately  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  exclusive 
of  the  logs  imported  from  Canada.  Thus  every  work- 
ing day  in  the  year  the  forests  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States,  with  scattered  areas  elsewhere  in  the 
North  and  Northwest,  yielded  approximately  1,705.000 
feet  of  timber,  to  be  transformed  into  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  required  to  supply  the  people  of  the 
LInited  States. 

On  the  14th  instant,  a  frost  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Escanaba,  Mich.,  doing  considerable  damage 
to  crops. 

.\  recent  despatch  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  says  that 
the  delivery  of  the  mails  along  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware Hay,  in  Ontral  Delaware,  has  been  interrupted 
by  mosquitoes,  and  it  is  learned  that  a  dozen  rural 
carriers  who  start  from  Dover  have  been  made  ill  by 
attacks  from  the  pests.  I  he  insects  for  a  week  have 
daily  attacked  these  carriers  and  their  horses  in  great 
swarms.  In  order  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  men 
and  beasts  it  is  necessary  to  plunge  into  the  Delaware 
Bay  for  salt  water  treatment.  There  seems  to  be  no 
remedy,  and  meanwhile  the  delivery  of  the  mails  is 
hampered. 

Professor  Erb  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  is  reported  to  have  perfected  a  system  of  drying 
biittern'ilk  and  (hen  .-onvertii-p.  it  into  a  powder. 
I  his  dried  buttermilk  contains  about  seventy  per  cent, 
of  protein,  twice  as  much  as  cotton  seed  meal  contains, 
and  can  be  manufactured  for  one  and  a  half  cents  a 
pound.  Thus  a  food  twice  as  rich  as  cotton  seed  can 
be  manufactured  at  approximately  the  cost  of  the 
latter.  One  hundred  pounds  of  buttermilk  will  make 
from  nine  to  ten  pounds  of  the  finished  product  and 
as  the  estimated  waste  of  buttermilk  in  the  creameries 
of  Kansas  is  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  daily, 
it  is  figured  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  process  a 
saving  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  can  be  made 
yearly  in  Kansas  alone. 


Foreign. — A  recent  despatch  from  The  Flague  says 
"The  American  project  for  the  appointment  of  judge 
for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  is  gaining  ii 
favor,  as  besides  the  eight  great  Powers  having  caci 
one  a  representative  for  the  entire  period  of  twelv 
years,  all  other  countries  will  be  fairly  represented  in  it.' 

A  treaty  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  been  con 
eluded,  which  it  is  believed  in  Russia  establishes  th' 
relations  between  the  two  countries  on  a  sound  basis 
guaranteeing  unbroken  peace  for  a  long  period. 

Edward  VII.  of  England  has  lately  visited  Empero 
William  of  Germany  at  the  home  of  the  latter.  Oi 
the  15th  instant  he  met 'with  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
Francis  Joseph,  in  his  dominions  and  discussed  ques 
tions  of  international  interest.  An  agreement  upoi 
some  matters  of  importance  is  said  to  have  been  reach 
ed. 

The  new  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  h'ron 
privfesshi  Cecilie  lately  arrived  in  New  York  afte 
her  first  V03  age  across  the  Atlantic,  having  made  thi 
run  from  Cherbourg  in  five  days,  twenty-two  hours  am 
forty-five  minutes.  Her  length  is  seven  hundred  feet 
and  registered  tonnage  twenty  thousand.  She 
driven  by  four  reciprocating  quadruple  engines,  whici 
were  built  to  develop  forty-five  thousand-horse-povver 
The  ship  carries  twenty-four  officers  and  a  crew  o 
six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  men. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receivec  fP 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Wm.  E.  Mekeel,  Ag't,  N.  Y.,  |io.  for  H.  Fojie 
Owen,  Edward  Wood,  Arthur  H.  Wood,  Flizabetl 
Mekeel  and  Jesse  Mekeel;  Rachel  B.  Dowlin,  §1  t( 
No.  27;  Thomas  A.  Wood,  O.;  Ann  Shoemaker,  Phila 
Caroline  Cope,  Cal.;  Hannah  N.  Williams,  Ag't,  Cal 
$14,  for  Joseph  Patterson,  Ann  Eliza  Doudna,  Ann, 
P.  S.  Russell,  Semira  L.  Comfort,  William  .Michener 
Caleb  Engle  and  Isaac  Vail;  Samuel  Haines,  N.J. ,  $ioiSEl 
for  himself  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Haines,  Alfred  C.  Haines.  T 
Lee  flaines  and  Phebe  P.  Stokes:  Newlin  Carter.  Ind 
Joshua  W.  Smith,  Colo.;  Joseph  J.  Coppnck.  Ag't,  la 
|i,  for  Zadock  Ellyson  to  No.  27;  Hannah  Hoyle.  O 
Ole  T.  Sawyer,  la..  $12,  for  himself,  John  Knudson 
Sigbjoin  T.  Rosdale,  Ann  T.  Tostenson,  Malind, 
Thompson  and  Enos  Sawyer;  Ed.  F.  Stratton,  Ag't 

0.  ,  $36,  for  himself,  Lydia  K.  I  ightfoot,  Rehecc; 
S.  Hodgin,  J.  Morris  Ashead,  .Martha  J.  Cook.  lo^.  R 
Stratton.  Albert  M.  Cope,  Anne  Hutton,  Finley  Hullon 
Rachel  W.  Stratton,  C.  S.  French,  Leonard  Winder 
Wm.  J.  Blackburn.  Mary  R.  Fawcett,  Edward  Stratton 
Harry  E.  Moore,  Wm.  D.  Satterthwaite  and  Sara  J 
Bonsall;  E.  H.  Richie,  N.  J..  ^2.6^;  [ohn  W.  Hiiyard 
N.  J.;  Mahlon  Johnson,  Agent,  Ind.',  |8,  for  himself 
Eli  Hadley,  Ashley  lohnson  and  Nancy  T.  Hadlev 
Walter  L.  Moore,  N.  J.;  Wm.  D.  Smith,  Agent,  la.,  $'8 
for  David  Sears,  David  Halloway,  Thomas  E.  SmithBl 
and  Lydia  S.  Worthington;  Anne  S.  Lippincott,  G't'n 
B.  V.  Stanley,  Agent,  la.,  $22.  for  Lewis  Stanley,  E\]l 
Stanley,  Alfred  Stanley,  E.  S.  Smith,  Clarkson  Penrose 
Samuel  Embree,  George  Young,  W.  G.  Hoyle,  Georgi 
Spencer,  Wm.  E.  Bundy  and  Zeptha  White;  Nathar 
Dewees,  Pa.;  John  M.  Sheppard,  Pa.  and  for  Alice  P 
Roberts,  Pa.;  Ruth  Harned,  N.  J.;  Annie  J.  Jones. 
Del.;  R.  S.  Dewees  for  Eunice  Dewees,  .Minn.;  JohnB 

1.  Burtt,  Mass,  $1,  to  No.  52;  James  M.  Moon,  Pa.;  B  |i 
P.  Hoopes,  Phila.;  Mary  M.  Reeve,  for  Wm.C.  Reeve 
N.  J.;  Seth  Shaw,  Agent.  O.,  ^iH.  for  N.  M.  Blackburn 
Chas.  Blackburn,  Hannah  Blackburn,  Phebe  ELIIyson, 
Gulielma  Neill,  J.  K.  Blackburn,  E.  L.  Cope,  Nathar 
Kirk  and  J.  H.  Edgerton. 

Va^Remiltaiices  received  after  Third-day  noon  wiU 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  l.iniiARY,  142  N.  Sixteenth  street.  Phila. 
During  the  Seventh  and  F.ighth  Months  the  Library 
will  be  open  only  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  a.  m< 
to  1  p.  M. 

Wanted. — A  well  educated  young  woman  Friend 
as  teacher  in  the  Friends'  girls  school  in  Tokio,  Japan. 

Any  one  who  feels  drawn  to  such  a  career  of  Christian 
service  and  believes  that  it  will  be  right  for  her  to 
apply  for  the  position,  may  address  for  further  in 
formation, 

Margaret  W.  Haines, 
Cheltenham, 

Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  Printers, 
No.  122  Walnut  Street. 
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Surrendering  the  Pulpit  to  Christ. — 
lypsy  Smith  has  said:  "I  wonder  if  Jesus 
hrist  came  to  some  of  our  churches  where 
hey  are  looking  for  a  pastor,  if  he  would 
le  invited  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpit." 
That  expresses  the  difference  between  a 
"riends'  meeting  and  a  stated-preacher 
leeting.  The  Friends'  meeting  expects 
Ihrist  to  fill  the  vacant  pulpit,  and  the  true 
lembers  wait  on  his  word,  whether  it  be 
poken  in  silence  or  through  a  chosen  mouth- 
iece  of  his.  The  stated-preacher  meeting 
ivites  man  to  fill  its  pulpit,  and  places 
im  under  an  implied  contract  to  preach 
jmething  at  the  stated  time,  whether 
ath  Christ  or  without  Him. 
Plaintive  was  the  confession  of  a  Metho- 
ist  minister  heard  lately,  who  said  that 
e  often  longed  for  a  deliverance  from  that 
ondage  in  which  he  must  preach  at  some 
tated  times  when  he  was  sensible  the  life 
nd  authority  to  do  so  was  not  with  him. 
Oh,  for  freedom  to  preach  in  a  free  gospel 
linistry,  and  for  freedom  to  be  silent  when 
he  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  upon  me  to 
tter  words." 


The  Possibilities  of  Friends  of  Truth. 
A  subject  for  discussion  having  been 
nnounced  to  us  in  these  words:  "The 
Possibilities  of  our  Denomination,"  but 
ot  having  been  reached  during  the  dis- 
ussion  when  it  occurred,  briefly  suggested 
3  us  the  following  leading  thought,— first 
le  language  of  the  presumptuous  Napoleon 
onceived  in  man's  self-asserting  strength: 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  him  that  wills!" 
nd  then  the  far  better  words  of  faith: 
lothing  is  impossible  to  him  that  wills 
he  will  of  God,  jor  him.  But  an  improve- 
lent  on  these  words  was  heard,  as  we 
ntered  the  room,  from  the  lips  of  an  humble 
rayer:  "We  can  do  all  things  through 
ihrist  who  strengtheneth  us." 


The  possibilities  of  our  denomination  are 
all  the  possibilities  of  the  Holy  Spirit  eon- 
formed  to  in  men's  practice.  We  know  of 
no  true  Quakerism  but  that  which  means 
conformity  to  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  in  man.  This  must  include  the 
gospel  of  Him  who  said  that  He  would 
send  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  "shall  take 
of  mine  and  show  it  unto  you." 

The  trail  of  the  Friends'  imperfect 
though  glorious  accomplishments  strung 
along  through  the  past,  are  but  compara- 
tively feeble  samples  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  man, — possibilities 
of  Quakerism  still  in  store.  Their  strength 
consisted  in  the  measure  of  the  Holy  Wit- 
ness yielded  to  in  action  or  suffering;  their 
deficiency,  or  coming  short  of  what  might 
have  been,  has  consisted  simply  in  short- 
comings of  obedience  to  the  further  Light 
which  stood  ready  for  Truth's  triumphant 
march,  on  disciples'  feet.  If  way-marks 
of  humanity  to  man  have  been  set  up  along 
the  pathway  of  Friends,  if  echoes  of  Christ's 
rebuke  of  capital  punishment  have  been 
forcibly  passed  on,  if  the  putting  down  of 
wars  has  received  a  swelling  volume  of 
entreaty  which  will  not  down,  if  a  conscience 
against  slavery  has  been  successfully  reck- 
oned with  till  its  public  forms  are  becoming 
extinct,  if  the  Spirit  is  more  widely  asserting 
itself  as  superior  to  the  letter  in  professions 
of  Christianity, — these  movements  of  our 
principles  as  a  denomination  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  realities  of  the  Truth, 
largely  by  the  persistence  of  its  Friends  in 
keeping  its  standard  upheld.  They  stand 
as  encouragements  to  Friends  to  resume 
their  valor  in  the  Spirit  to  "walk  by  the 
same  rule'  and  mind  the  same  thing" 
amidst  the  now  unforseen  problems  of  the 
future.  If  our  preparations  for  our  coming 
day  and  time  be  not  great  in  the  little 
things  of  every  day,  we  shall  be  found 
unworthy  to  confront  the  greater  when 
they  come. 

We  have  called  Quakerism  "applied 
inspiration," — or  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
in  man  put  into  practice.  Its  possibilities 
are  whatever  the  possibilities  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are,  when  obeyed.  To  these  no  limit 
can  be  foreseen.  "  I  have  yet  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,"  said  Christ  who  is  to  be 
with  us  all  'the  days  even  unto  the  end 


of  the  ages,' — "many  things  to  say  unto 
you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now."  Never- 
theless when  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is 
come,  he  will  teach  you  all  things,  and  guide 
you  into  all  the  Truth."  And  He  will  take 
of  mine,  and  show  it  unto  you:  and  will 
show  you  things  to  come." 

Remarkable  Change  in  a  Company  of  Indians. 

The  following  testimony  concerning  a 
number  of  neighboring  Indians  is  believed 
to  have  been  written  by  Anthony  Benezet: 

"These  people  were  very  earnest  for  the 
promotion  of  piety  among  themselves, 
which  they  apprehended  to  be  the  effect 
of  an  inward  work,  whereby  the  heart 
became  changed  from  bad  to  good.  When 
they  were  solicited  to  join  the  other  Indians 
in  the  war  against  the  English,  they  abso- 
lutely refused,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequence  to  themselves,  even  if  the 
fighting  Indians  should  make  slaves,  or  as 
they  expressed  it,  negroes  of  them;  rendering 
this  reason  for  it:  That  when  God  made  men, 
He  did  not  intend  they  should  hurt  or  kill 
one  another.  Upon  being  further  conversed 
with  in  respect  to  their  religious  prospect, 
he  who  had  been  the  principal  instrument 
in  raising  them  to  a  sense  of  good,  gave  in 
substance  the  following  accounts:  'That 
being  by  a  particular  providence  brought 
under  difficulty  and  sorrow,  he  was  led 
into  a  deep  consideration  of  the  state  of 
things  in  the  world;  when  seeing  the  folly 
and  wickedness  which  prevailed  amongst 
men,  his  sorrow  increased.  Nevertheless, 
being  impressed  with  a  belief  that  there 
was  a  great  Power  who  had  created  all 
things,  his  mind  was  turned  from  beholding 
this  lower  world,  to  look  towards  Him 
who  had  created  it;  and  strong  desires 
were  begot  in  his  heart  for  a  further  knowl- 
edge of  his  Creator.  He  was  then  made 
sensible  that  evil  not  only  prevailed  in  the 
world,  but  that  he  himself  partook  much 
of  its  baneful  influence;  and  he  at  last  found 
that  his  own  heart  was  bad  and  hard. 
Upon  this,  great  dejection  and  trouble 
seized  his  mind,  with  an  inquiry: — What 
would  become  of  his  soul !  In  this  situation 
he  cried  unto  that  powerful  Being,  who, 
he  was  sensible,  had  made  the  heart  of 
man;  and  after  a  long  time  of  sorrow  and 
perseverance  in  seeking  for  help,  God  was 
pleased  to  reveal  Himself  to  his  mind,  and 
to  put  his  goodness  in  his  heart:  he  found 
he  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  raised  above 
himself,  and  above  the  world;  and  felt  that 
his  heart  had  undergone  some  great  change; 
the  hardness  and  badness  he  had  so  long 
groaned  under,  was  taken  away;  it  was 
now  become  soft  and  good:  he  found  so 
much  love  to  prevail  in  it  to  all  men,  that 
he  thought  he  could  bear  their  revilings 
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and  abuses  without  resentment;  appearing 
sensible,  that  as  the  hearts  of  all  men  were 
bad  and  hard,  till  God  made  them  good, 
the  ill-usage  he  received  from  them  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  evil  seed  under  which 
he  himself  had  so  long  groaned.  This 
sense  of  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart, 
accompanied  with  a  constant  application 
to  his  Maker,  to  take  away  the  badness 
and  hardness  of  the  heart,  and  make  it 
soft  and  good,  was  what  he  called  religion; 
and  what,  upon  feeling  the  power  of  God 
to  his  comfort  in  his  heart,  he  was  concerned 
to  exhort  his  brethren  to  seek  the  experience 
of  in  themselves.  And  further  said,  that 
under  this  dispensation  he  was  made 
sensible,  that  the  spirit  of  religion  was  a 
spirit  of  love,  which  led  those  who  obeyed 
it  into  love  to  all  men;  but  that  man  not 
keeping  to  this  spirit  of  love,  an  opposite 
spirit  got  entrance  in  their  hearts;  that  it 
was  from  hence  that  arose  all  those  disorders 
which  so  much  prevail  amongst  men. 
That  he  was  also  sensible  that  there  was 
still  an  evil  spirit  laboring  to  get  the  mastery 
in  his  heart,  in  opposition  to  the  Gospel 
spirit:  but  that  those  who  had  been  visited 
by  a  power  from  God,  and  were  obedient 
to  the  degree  of  light  and  love  He  was 
pleased  to  favor  them  with,  would  be  more 
and  more  strengthened  and  established 
therein.  He  had  also  a  prospect  of  the 
necessity  of  that  baptism  of  spirit  and  fire, 
which  the  Scriptures  and  the  experience 
of  the  faithful  in  all  ages  have  testified 
every  true  disciple  of  Christ  must  undergo; 
whereby,  through  mortification  and  death 
to  self,  the  root  of  sin  is  destroyed.  This 
he  had  by  the  prospect  he  had  of  something 
like  as  an  outward  fire  would  be  to  the 
natural  body;  which  he  must  pass  through, 
in  order  to  obtain  that  purity  of  heart  he 
desired  to  obtain. 

He  further  observed  that  whilst  he 
was  anxiously  beholding  this  fire,  he  saw 
a  very  small  path  close  to  the  fire,  by 
walking  in  which  he  might  go  round  the 
fire,  and  the  painful  trial  be  avoided.  This 
he  understood  to  represent  the  way  by 
which  those  who  were  esteemed  wise  had 
found  means  to  avoid  that  probation  they 
ought  to  have  passed  through,  and  yet 
retained  a  name  amongst  men,  as  though 
they  had  been  purified  by  it." 

Thus  this  Indian,  untaught  by  books, 
and  unlearned  in  what  is  called  divinity, 
explained  the  mystery  of  godliness  in  a 
plain  and  sensible  manner;  and  in  that 
child-like  simplicity  which  our  Saviour 
recommends  as  the  badge  of  acceptance 
with  God.  This  is  the  wisdom  which, 
on  account  of  its  plainness  and  simplicity, 
has  in  all  ages  been  hid  from  the  wise  aiid 
prudent,  and  revealed  only  to  babes;  who, 
m  honest  sincerity  of  heart,  Uxik  solely  to 
God  in  their  distress. 


Only  spiritual  insight  can  rightly  inter- 
pret the  signs  of  the  time.  They  are  always 
signs  of  more  than  lies  upon,  the  surface. — 
PresbyUrian. 

MORAS  NON  NUMERO  NISI  SERENAS. 

"I  number  none  but  the  cloudless  hours." 

[The  motto  on  a  sun-dial  at  y  en  ice]. 


THE  PATH  FOR  MY  FEET. 

I  cast  a  backward  glance  down  life's  rough  road. 
O'er  which  my  weary,  earth-worn  feet  have  trod; 

And,  midst  the  dark,  l'  see  the  pathway  strewed 
With  priceless  blessings  from  the  hand  of  God. 

What  though  sharp  piercing  thorns  infest  my  path; 

Are  there  not  here  and  there  some  rare,  sweet  flowers? 
God  sends  us  good  and  ill  in  love — not  wrath; 

We  need  some  bitter  in  this  life  of  ours. 

Are  shadows  falling?    There  is  light  above. 

Do  storms  descend?    The  sun  will  smile  again. 
And  so  1  recognize  the  hand  of  Love 

That  guides  me  gently  through  a  life  of  pain. 

'Tis  not  all  darkness.    Some  soft  golden  rays 
Have  shed  their  radiance  o'er  my  darkened  life. 

And  though  I  wander  now  through  troubled  ways. 
Their  memory  comes  like  blessing  after  strife. 

So  1  accept  whate'er  my  Father  wills. 
Since  He  designs  it  for  my  highest  good, 

For  what  to  our  weak  sight  are  seeming  ills. 
Are  richest  blessings  if  but  understood. 

God  has  been  good  to  me,  I  cannot  ask 

For  richer  blessings  than  his  love  has  given. 

Until  my  soul  is  freed,  and  1  shall  bask 

In  the  broad  sunshine  of  his  perfect  Heaven. 

O  all  wise  Father,  I  will  not  disown 

The  love  which  sends  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 
Nor  will  1  murmur,  though  1  walk  alone 

The  path  thou  hast  appointed  for  my  feet. 

— Selected. 


The  Thought-food  for  Highest  Char- 
acter.— A  man  of  God  should  accustom 
himself  to  have  God,  as  much  as  possible, 
present  in  his  mind.  Keep  thy  spirit  in 
the  same  disposition,  both  in  the  .time  and 
out  of  the  time  of  prayer.  Thou  oughtest 
also,  when  in  company,  strongly  to  labor 
to  keep  God  present  in  thy  mind.  Let 
not  anything  thou  seeest  or  hearest  (of  a 
nature  diverting  from  his  Spirit)  be  retained 
or  dwelt  upon  in  thy  mind,  more  than 
really  is  necessary,  lest  thy  imaginations 
and  thy  desires  be  filled  by  strange  images 
or  a  disorderly  love;  for  what  we  suffer  to 
be  impressed  on  our  minds,  whether  it 
be  agreeable  or  the  contrary,  presents  itself, 
and  will  disturb  us  when  in  prayer. 

Thou  must  not  be  satisfied  with  having 
thought  upon  God,  as  a  passing  object,  for 
such  thoughts  soon  vanish,  and  where 
there  is  one  thought  of  God,  there  will 
be  ten  others  relating  to  temporal  things, 
which  drive  away  the  first.  Wherefore  it 
is  necessary  that  we  turn  our  minds  entirely 
towards  God,  to  preserve  a  sense  of  God  s 
presence  within,  with  a  simple  and  sweet 
inclination  towards  Him;  so  that  whatever 
happens  to  us,  we  may  always  maintain 
an  equality  of  soul,  a  fidelity  and  constant 
sincerity  to  God,  that  He  in  all  things  may 
be  the  principal  object  of  all  our  actions. 
Thus  none  will  be  able  to  turn  or  separate 
us  from  God.  And  He  who  remains  thus 
united  to  Him  will  not  easily  be  drawn  into 
sin. 

And  it  is  a  surprising  instance  of  love 
that  when  a  soul  has  debased  himself  from 
that  holy  mountain,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
should  still  condescend  to  visit  him.—  The 
Plain  Path. 

Impatience  is  of  nature;  patience  is  of 
grace  impatience  is  of  the  moment;  pa- 
tience is  of  eternity.  Impatience  is  of 
humanity ;  patience  is  of  God. — Presbyterian. 


"Rare  Self-Denial" 
1640. — M.  A.  Arnauld,  of  Port  Royal 
France,  observes:  "That  a  true  Christian 
will  have  before  his  eyes  the  danger  of  wealth 
more  than  that  of  poverty,  and  the  fear  0I 
superfluity  more  than  that  of  necessity.' 
One  of  the  carters  of  Port  Royal  namec 
Innocent  Fai,  used  always  to  eat  the  brar 
bread  made  for  the  dogs,  in  order  to  giv( 
his  own  portion  to  the  poor.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  a  little  piece  of  land,  he  sold  it  foi 
four  hundred  livres;  one  hundred  he  gav( 
to  deliver  a  pri'^oner,  and  the  remaining 
three  hundred  he  gave  out  to  poor  familie; 
in  weekly  allowances,  one  piece  of  land  h( 
kept  in  corn,  which,  after  his  work  was  over 
he  used  to  thresh  out  himself;  his  friend  th{ 
miller  of  Port  Royal,  having  ground  it 
and  his  sister  baked  it,  he  gave  it  to  the  poor 
as  well  as  his  wages,  which  he  laid  out  ii 
clothes  for  them.  Perceiving  his  charitiei 
were  spoken  of,  he  begged  a  friend  to  dis 
tribute  them  in  his  own  name;  but  he  re 
fusing,  he  then  begged  the  nuns  of  Por 
Royal  to  keep  his  wages  and  let  them  bi 
distributed  amongst  the  charities  of  th< 
house.  When  his  work  was  done,  he  usee 
to  go  into  the  stable,  and  shutting  the  door 
spend  his  leisure  in  prayer.  He  was  verj 
diligent  in  reading  Scripture,  and  havinf 
a  little  room  of  his  own,  used  to  copy  oui 
passages  of  Scripture,  so  as  to  learn  then 
by  heart.  These  he  repeated  as  he  pursue( 
his  daily  labor,  and  they  formed  the  subjec 
of  his  conversation  with  his  fellow  servant 
and  the  poor.  He  went  very  thinly  clad 
and  literally  fulfilled  the  precept:  "Let  hin 
that  hath  two  coats  impart  to  him  that  hatl 
none."  One  winter  he  passed  withou 
shoes  or  stockings,  having  spent  all  hi: 
money,  and  having  stripped  himself  t( 
give  to  a  poor  old  woman.  A  gentlemai 
one  day,  seeing  him  in  this  condition,  toI< 
him,  "he  was  a  great  fool,"  and  asked  hin 
"where  he  had  learned  to  strip  himself  ii 
this  manner?"  He  replied:  "  In  the  Bible.' 
"You  are  an  ignorant,  stupid  fellow,  "re 
turned  the  gentleman,  "and  misunderstam 
it.  You  are  the  first  person  for  whom  yoil 
should  keep  your  little  property,  and  noi 
leave  yourself  to  die  like  a  dog  on  a  dunghil 
in  your  old  age,  and  to  starve  for  want.' 
"Sir,"  returned  Innocent  Fai,  with  grea; 
animation,  "it  is  not  wealth  that  can  supplj 
our  real  wants,  but  Divine  Providence;  anc 
if  we  do  not  submit  our  desires  to  Him,  w« 
may,  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  not  only  suffei 
from  real  wants,  but  be  tormented  by  tlw 
multitudes  of  factitious  ones.  Death  wil 
come,  and  when  it  does  come,  the  consciena 
would  be  more  tormented  by  superfluity 
than  the  body  by  want."  Just  one  fort- 
night after  this  conversation.  Innocent  Fa 
died,  not  having  one  penny  in  his  pocket 
but  assisted  by  the  best  advice  of  the  si> 
first  physicians  in  France;  nursed  by  mar 
whose  education  was  in  courts,  whose  name; 
were  amongst  the  princes  of  the  land 
His  funeral  was  attended  with  honor  by  1 
large  community.  The  gentleman  whc 
gave  him  advice,  lived  a  long  and  worldl) 
life;  died  in  a  noble  mansion  house,  situatec 
in  his  own  magnificent  grounds,  in  a  splendic 
room,  on  a  bed  of  down.    But  his  famil)i 
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had  flown  from  the  scene  of  sickness.  The 
tardy  footsteps  of  the  hireling  alone  broke 
the  drear  solitude  of  his  empty  palace,  and 
the  physician  pronounced  his  doom  to  the 
ears  of  strangers.  Then  he  found  that  the 
hand  of  unattached  servitude  which  alone 
relieves  the  wants  of  the  ungodly  rich,  is 
colder  than  that  with  which  casual  charity 
relieves  the  poor.  A.  F. 

Malvern,  Fifth  Month  28th,  1907. 

Gentleness  of  Spirit. 

Few  are  willing  to  undergo  the  suffering 
out  of  which  a  thorough  gentleness  comes. 
We  must  die  before  we  are  turned  into 
gentleness;  and  it  is  not  a  painted  death, 
but  a  real  breaking  and  crushing  of  self, 
which  changes  the  heart  and  conquers  the 
mind. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mental  and  logical 
sanctification  which  is  only  a  religious 
fiction.  It  consists  of  mentally  putting 
oneself  on  the  altar,  and  then  mentally 
saying  the  altar  sanctifies  the  gift,  and 
then  logically  concluding,  therefore,  one 
is  sanctified.  But  the  Adamic  flint  has 
not  been  ground  to  powder;  the  bosom 
has  not  throbbed  with  the  lonely,  surging 
sighs  of  Gethsemane;  the  beautiful  self- 
constructed  air-castles  have  not  been  crush- 
ed to  pieces. 

Death  must  be  carried  out  in  the  little 
hidden  details  of  life,  and  this  involves 
a  vast  amount  of  quiet  suffering.  Many 
Christians  seem  not  to  understand  that, 
after  the  instantaneous  work  of  sanctifica- 
tion, there  is  a  vast  stretch  of  progress  in 
having  the  mind  of  Jesus;  that  the  will  can 
more  and  more  sink  into  God's  will  and  the 
thoughts  can  be  more  and  more  lifted  to 
heavenly  perceptions,  and  all  the  affections 
enlarged  and  flooded  with  the  indwelling 
of  Jesus,  until  every  expression  and  tone, 
and  manner  in  some  way  indicates  the  mark 
of  God  upon  it. 

To  be  filled  with  the  gentleness  of  Jesus 
I  we  must  put  it  above  everything  else;  that 
is,  set  a  price  on  it  in  our  hearts  above 
.  all  Christian  activity,  or  cutting  a  great 
figure  in  the  Christian  world,  or  the  visible 
church. 

The  ruin  of  spirituality  among  modern 
Christians  is  in  putting  the  fussy  doing  of 
■   religion  ahead  of  the  deep.  Divine  inward 
.  likeness  to  Jesus.    Unless  our  hearts  in- 
t  tensely  love  the  humility  and  gentleness 
.  of  Jesus,  so  that  we  appreciate  being  just 
.  like  Him  in  all  our  inward  spirit  and  be- 
■ ,  haviour,  and  esteem  that  first  and  foremost 
in  the  moral  universe,  then  we  must  fail  of 
ever  knowing  Him  in  the  deep  sense  that 
Paul  refers  to  in  the  third  chapter  of  Phil- 
ippians. — Trust. 

11  I  will  try  this  day  to  live  a  simple,  sin- 
'I  cere,  serene  life;  repelling  every  thought 
■j  of  discontent,  self-seeking  and  anxiety; 
cultivating  magnanimity,  self-control  and 
a  habit  of  silence;  practicing  economy, 
cheerfulness  and  helpfulness.  And  as  I 
cannot  in  my  own  strength  do  this,  nor  even 
with  a  hope  of  success  attempt  it,  I  look 
to  Thee,  O  Lord  my  Father,  in  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Saviour,  and  ask  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 


LOVE  THE  SHORTEST  ROUTE. 

Though  Christ  a  thousand  times 

In  Bethlehem  be  born. 
If  He's  not  been  born  in  thee. 

Thy  soul  is  still  forlorn. 

The  cross  on  Golgotha 

Will  never  save  thy  soul; 
The  cross  in  thine  own  heart 

Alone  can  make  thee  whole. 

Whate'er  thou  lovest,  man, 
That,  too,  become  thou  must: 

God,  if  thou  lovest  God; 
Dust,  if  thou  lovest  dust. 

To  bring  thee  to  thy  God, 

Love  takes  the  shortest  route; 

The  way  which  knowledge  leads 
Is  but  a  roundabout. 

A  heaven  within  thyself 

In  calm  eternity. 
Drive  out  from  thee  the  world. 

And  then  like  God  thou'lt  be. 

— Angelus  Silesius  (1624). 

Decease  of  an  Engaged  Couple. 
Some  sixty  years  ago,  Susanna,  daughter 
of  Abraham  Fisher,  of  Youghal,  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  a  teacher  at  York  Friends' 
School,  came  over  to  Cork  to  prepare  for 
marriage  to  John  Morley  of  Bolton  le  Mors, 
Lancashire.  While  visiting  round  amongst 
the  poor  she  contracted  the  famine  fever 
and  died  there.  The  following  lines  of 
verse  were  found  under  her  pillow,  copied 
in  pencil  by  her: 

"They  came,  they  went,  of  pleasures  passed  away, 
How  often  this  is  all  that  we  can  say. 
Came  like  the  cistus,  with  its  purple  eye. 
Went  like  the  cistus,  blooming  but  to  die. 
Unheeded  in  their  flight,  they  glided  past. 
We  wept  not,  for  we  knew  not  'twas  the  last. 
There's  no  last  time  in  heaven,  the  angels  pour 
A  still  new  song,  though  chanted  evermore. 
There's  no  night  shadowing  their  daylight  hours, 
No  fading  time  for  Amaranthine  flowers. 
No  change,  no  death,  no  harp  that  lies  unstrung. 
No  vacant  place,  those  hallowed  hills  among." 

Not  long  after  her  death  John  Morley 
was  seen  attempting  to  cross  the  ford 
between  the  mainland  of  Wales  and  the 
Island  of  Angelsea,  being  a  good  swimmer 
he  had  taken  off  his  coat  to  be  free  to  swim 
in  case  of  need,  but  was  swept  away  by  the 
rush  of  water  and  his  body  was  found  on 
the  shore  about  three  miles  away,  three 
days  after.  A  few  lines  from  one  of  his 
poems  follow,  viz: 

"  Homes  have  I  seen  where  piety  and  man 
Made  earth  a  heaven  so  far  as  mortals  can. 
Where  various  virtues  blending  sweetly  shine 
Shade  into  shade,  now  earthly,  now  Divine, 
As  when  some  cloud  of  dark  and  teeming  gloom. 
Whose  black  coal  depths  the  sun  can  scarce  illume. 
Yet  round  its  brow,  a  glorious  fringe  of  light. 
Tells  that  its  heavenward  side  is  ever  bright. 
So  shines  the  Christian,  so  religion  bears  from  heaven 
Its  glories  and  from  earth  its  cares,  so  round  his  soul 
play 

Joys  celestial  born,  which  'scape  to  earth  and  cheer 
as  they  adorn." 

A.  F. 

From  Memory. 

The  Bible  has  been,  is,  and  ever  will  be 
the  only  standard  work  on  holiness.  No 
criticism  to  offer  against  reading  other 
books,  but  remember  that  this  Book  is 
the  only  truly  inspired  text.^ — George 
Bradfield. 


Waiting  hours  are  seed  times  of  blessing. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  Little  Egg  Merchant. — "There  is 
someone  rapping  at  the  door.  Oh,  it  is 
that  farmer's  boy  selling  eggs.  Go  and 
tell  him  we  don't  buy  eggs  from  boys;  we 
can't  risk  getting  bad  eggs.  Boys  at  the 
door  will  say  anything."  But  when  I  went 
to  the  door  I  saw  such  a  bright,  honest  face 
that  1  could  not  think  ill  of  him.  1  saw 
his  eggs  and  asked,  "Are  they  all  fresh?" 
The  manly  little  egg  dealer  looked  me  square- 
ly in  the  face  and  said,  "Yes,  madam,  they 
were  all  laid  only  yesterday."  "How  can 
you  be  sure  of  that?"  said  I.  "Why, 
because  I  took  them  from  the  nest  myself. 
Do  you  think  I  would  tell  a  lie  for  the  sake 
of  selling  a  few  eggs?"  "Well,  it  would 
not  pay  you,"  I  said,  "for  you  would  sell 
no  more  to  me."  "Oh,  I  was  not  thinking 
of  that,  madam;  but  it  would  not  pay  me 
in  here,"  said  he,  touching  his  breast. 
"Did  you  never  tell  a  lie?"  said  I.  "Yes," 
said  he,  "  I  told  a  whopper  once,  but  it  hurt 
me  that  badly,  I  will  never  tell  another." 
"You  mean,  I  suppose,  you  were  so  well 
punished  for  it?'  "No,"  said  he,  "al- 
though my  father  did  whollop  me  soundly 
when  he  found  it  out,  and  said  he  did  not 
want  any  lying  lads  about  his  farm;  but 
his  hurting  did  not  last  long.  It  was  the 
hurting  to  my  soul  that  lasted."  "God 
can  take  that  hurt  all  away,  too,  if  you  ask 
Him,"  1  said.  "Oh,  I  know  He  can,  for 
I  did  ask  Him,  but  the  memory  of  it  hurts 
me  still."  The  brave  little  chap  looked  at 
me  so  kindly  that  I  bought  all  his  eggs, 
and  found  them  all  fresh.  But  how  few 
of  us  remain  so  long  tender  about  our  first 
lie?  The  little  boy's  conscience  was  as 
fresh  as  his  eggs,  but  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  rotten  conscience.  God  save  us  from 
it. — Friendly  Greetings. 

He  Dared  to  Tell  the  Truth. — A  boy 
once  went  to  live  with  a  man  who  was 
accounted  a  hard  master.  He  never  kept 
his  boys — they  ran  away  or  gave  notice 
they  meant  to  quit;  so  he  was  half  his  time 
without  or  in  search  of  a  boy.  The  work 
was  not  hard,  opening  and  sweeping  out 
the  shop,  chopping  wood,  going  errands 
and  helping  round.  At  last,  Samuel  Fisher 
went  to  live  with  him. 

"Sam's  a  good  boy,"  said  his  mother. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  a  boy  nowadays 
that  had  a  spark  of  goodness  in  him," 
growled  the  new  master. 

It  is  always  bad  to  begin  with  a  man 
that  has  no  confidence  in  you,  because, 
do  your  best,  you  are  likely  to  have  little 
credit  for  it.  However,  Samuel  thought 
he  would  try.  The  wages  were  good,  and 
his  mother  wanted  him  to  go.  Samuel 
had  been  there  but  three  days  when,  in 
sawing  a  cross-grained  stick  of  wood,  he 
broke  the  saw.  He  was  a  little  frightened. 
He  knew  he  was  careful,  and  he  knew  he 
was  a  pretty  good  sawyer,  too,  for  a  boy 
of  his  age;  nevertheless,  the  saw  broke  in 
his  hands. 

"Mr.  Jones  never  makes  allowances," 
said  another  boy  who  was  in  the  woodhouse 
with  him. 

"Why,  of  course,  I  didn't  mean  it,  and 
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accidents  will  happen  to  the  best  of  folks," 
said  Samuel  looking  with  a  very  sorrowful 
air  on  the  broken  saw. 

"Mr.  Jones  never  makes  allowances," 
said  the  other  boy.  "  I  never  saw  anything 
like  him.  That  Bill  might  have  stayed, 
only  he  jumped  into  a  hen's  nest  and  broke 
her  eggs.  He  daren't  tell  of  it;  but  Mr. 
Jones  kept  suspecting,  and  suspecting  and 
laid  everything  out  of  the  way  to  Bill, 
whether  Bill  was  to  Blame  or  not,  till  Bill 
couldn't  stand  it,  and  wouldn't." 

"Did  he  tell  Mr.  Jones  about  the  eggs?" 
asked  Samuel. 

"No,"  said  the  boy,  "he  was  afraid, 
Mr.  Jones  has  got  such  a  temper." 

"  1  think  he'd  have  better  owned  up  at 
once,"  said  Samuel. 

"  1  suspect  you'll  find  it  better  to  preach 
than  to  practice,"  said  the  boy.  "I'd 
run  away  before  I'd  tell  him."  And  he 
soon  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  poor  Samuel 
alone  with  his  broken  saw. 

The  boy  did  not  feel  very  comfortable 
or  happy.  He  shut  up  the  woodhouse, 
walked  out  in  the  garden,  and  went  up  to 
his  little  chamber  under  the  eaves.  He 
wished  he  could  tell  "Mrs.  Jones,"  but  she 
wasn't  sociable. 

When  his  master  came  into  the  house 
the  boy  heard  him.  He  got  up,  crept  down- 
stairs, and  met  him  in  the  kitchen. 

"Sir,"  said  Samuel,  "I  broke  your  saw, 
and  1  thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you  before 
you  saw  it  in  the  morning." 

"What  did  you  get  up  to  tell  me  for?" 
asked  the  man.  "  1  should  think  morning 
would  be  time  enough  to  tell  of  your  care- 
lessness." 

"  Because,"  said  Samuel,  "  I  was  afraid 
if  I  put  it  ofT  I  might  be  tempted  to  lie 
about  it.  I  am  sorry  1  broke  it,  but  I 
tried  to  be  careful." 

Jones  looked  at  the  boy  from  head  to 
foot,  then,  stretching  out  his  hand,  he  said 
heartily: 

"Sam,  give  me  your  hand;  shake  hands. 
I'll  trust  you,  Sam.  That's  right,  that's 
right.  Go  to  bed,  boy.  Never  fear.  I'm 
glad  the  saw  broke;  it  shows  the  mettle 
in  you.    Go  to  bed." 

rhe  master  was  fairly  won.  Never  were 
better  friends  after  that  than  Samuel  and 
he.  Samuel  thinks  justice  had  not  been 
done  "Mr.  Jones."  If  the  boys  had  treated 
him  honestly  and  "above  board,"  he  would 
have  been  a  good  man  to  deal  with.  It 
was  their  conduct  which  soured  and  made 
him  suspicious.  I  do  not  know  how  that 
is.  1  only  know  that  Samuel  Fisher  finds 
in  "Mr.  Jones"  a  kind  master  and  a  faithful 
inenii.  -  Scotch  Trad. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  63.) 

And  now  they  bethought  them  of  Wen- 
lock  Christison,  and  brought  him  to  the 
court  at  Boston,  where  John  lindicott, 
the  governor,  and  his  deputy,  Richard 
Bellingham,  said  to  him: 

"Unless  you  renounce  your  religion,  you 
shall  surely  die." 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  with  undaunted 
courage,  "I  shall  not  change  my  religion 
to  save  my  life:  neither  do  I  intend  to  deny 


my  Master;  but  if,  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  I  lose  my 
life,  I  shall  save  it." 

His  fearless  resolution  gave  such  a  check 
to  his  persecutors,  that  for  this  time,  they 
contented  themselves  with  sending  him 
back  to  prison:  but  in  four  months  after 
they  disputed  in  court,  among  themselves 
and  about  him,  for  two  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  sun  shone  not  in  the  firmament 
(a  rare  occurrence  there,  at  that  time  of 
the  year),  and  the  people  said,  that  hating 
their  evil  intentions,  the  sun  hid  his  face 
from  them.  They  did  agree  in  time, 
however,  and  bringing  the  prisoner  before 
them,  asked  what  he  had  to  say  against 
his  being  put  to  death. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  death," 
he  said;  "if  I  have,  I  refuse  not  to  die." 

"Thou  art  come  among  us  in  rebellion," 
they  repeated,  "which  ought  to  be  punished 
as  the  sin  of  witchcraft." 

"  I  came  among  you,"  said  the  prisoner, 
"not  in  rebellion,  but  in  obedience  to  the 
God  of  heaven;  not  in  contempt  of  any  of 
you,  but  in  love  to  your  souls  and  bodies, 
and  that  you  shall  know,  one  day,  when 
you  and  all  men  must  give  an  account  of 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body.  Take  heed, 
for  you  cannot  escape  the  righteous  judg- 
ments of  God." 

"  You  pronounce  woes  and  judgments," 
said  Major-General  Adderton,  "as  did  those 
before  you,  but  the  judgments  of  the  Lord 
are  not  come  upon  us  yet.' 

Wenlock  calmly  answered:  "  Be  not  proud, 
neither  let  your  spirits  be  lifted  up:  God 
doth  but  wait  till  the  measure  of  your 
iniquity  be  filled  up,  and  you  have  run 
your  ungodly  race,  then  will  his  wrath 
come  upon  you  to  the  uttermost.  And 
as  for  thee,  it  hangs  over  thy  head,  ready 
to  pour  down  on  thee,  and  it  shall  come 
like  a  thief  in  the  night,  suddenly,  when 
thou  thinkest  not  of  it." 

Again  the  court  set  about  trying  him: 
he  appealed  to  England,  but  of  this  they 
would  not  hear;  and  now  some  wanted  to 
let  him  go,  and  others  to  hang  him,  till  the 
whole  court  was  in  such  confusion,  that 
John  Endicott  himself  hastily  pronounced 
this  judgment. 

"Wenlock  Christison,  hearken  to  your 
sentence:  you  must  return  to  the  place 
whence  you  came,  and  thence  to  the  place 
of  execution,  there  to  hang  till  you  be  dead." 

The  prisoner  replied,  "The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done,  in  whose  will  I  came  among 
ou,  and  in  whose  counsel  I  stand,  feeling 
is  eternal  power  that  will  uphold  me  to 
the  last  gasp.  Known  be  it  to  you  all, 
that  if  ye  have  power  to  take  my  life  from 
me,  my  soul  snail  enter  into  everlasting 
rest  and  peace  with  God.  And  if  ye  have 
power  to  take  my  life,  which  I  do  question, 
I  do  believe  you  will  never  more  take  the 
lives  of  any  Quakers.  Think  not  to  weary 
out  the  living  God  by  taking  the  lives  of 
his  servants.  He  can  raise  up  the  same 
principle  of  life  in  others,  and  send  them 
among  you." 

The  holy  confidence  with  which  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  what  soon  after  happened, 
made  it  plainly  appear  that  they  contained 
something  supernatural;  for  five  days  after, 


the  marshal  and  a  constable  came  to  tb  |  » 
prison,  and  liberated  Wenlock  Christisoi  i  il 
and  twenty-seven  other  Quakers,  some  c  a 
whom  were  under  sentence  of  death.  N 
wonder  that  Wenlock  Christison  said,  "Ths 
the  power  of  God  was  above  all  their  ev  i 
deeds;"  and  now  for  a  while  the  persecutio  I  i 
was  stopped,  and  in  this  way: — 

King  Charles  the  Second  had  seen  !  if 
book  written  about  it,  by  George  Bishoj  i  » 
in  which  was  this  sentence,  spoken  b  I 
Major-General  Denison,  to  those  who  con-  (  si 
plained  of  the  cruelties  practiced:  "Th  li 
year  ye  will  go  to  complain  to  the  Parlii  |  [i 
ment;  next  year  they  will  see  how  it  i:;  ii 
and  the  third  year  the  Government  wi  ll 
be  changed."  The  king  reading  this,  calle  11 
aloud  to  the  lords  to  hear  it,  and  said:  li 

"Lo!  these  are  my  good  subjects  of  Ne^  1 
England,  but  I  will  put  a  stop  to  them."  ^ 

And  when  the  news  of  William  Leddra|  I 
death  reached  England,  Edward  Burroug!  i 
obtained  audience  of  the  king,  and  tol!  a 
him  that  there  was  opened  in  his  dominior  i 
a  vein  of  innocent  blood,  which,  if  it  wei  « 
not  stopped,  would  overrun  it  all.  i 

"But,"  said  the  king,  "I  will  stop  th^i  j 
vein,  and  speedily;  call  the  secretary." 

He  came,  and  this  mandamus  was  forti 
with  written,  that  it  might  be  sent  to  Ne 
England,  addressed  thus: — 

"To  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Joh  , 
Endicott,  Esq.,  and  to  all  and  every  othe 
the  governor  or  governors  of  our  plantatior  ! 
of  New  England,  and  of  all  the  coloni( 
thereunto  belonging,  and  to  all  and  ever  ' 
the  ministers  and  officers  within  the  Coi  ' 
tinent  of  New  England.  ' 

"Charles  R.  ' 
"Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  gret  ' 
you  well.  Having  been  informed  thi 
several  of  our  subjects  among  you,  calle  ' 
Quakers,  have  been,  and  are  imprisone 
by  you,  whereof  some  have  been  execute( 
and  others  are  in  danger  to  undergo  tY 
like;  we  have  thought  fit  to  signify  oi 
pleasure  in  that  behalf  for  the  future;  an 
do  hereby  require  that  if  there  be  an 
Quaker  among  you  already  condemned  1 
death,  or  other  corporal  punishment,  ( 
imprisoned,  you  are  to  forbear  to  procee! 
further  with  them;  but  that  you  forthwith 
send  the  said  persons  over  into  our  kingdor 
of  England,  with  account  of  the  crimes  lai 
to  their  charge,  to  the  end  that  such  coun 
may  be  taken  with  them  here  as  is  agreeab! 
to  our  laws,  and  their  demerits.  /  nd  thej 
our  letters  shall  be  your  sufficient  warrar 
and  discharge. 

"Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehal 
the  9th  September,  1661,  in  th 
thirteenth  year  of  our  reign. 
"By  his  Majesty's  command, 
"William  Morris." 

Now  King  Charles  empowered  the  Qua! 
ers  to  send  a  vessel  to  America  withoi 
delay,  and  he  gave  the  deputation  and  mane 
amus  to  Samuel  Shattock,  a  New  Englan 
Quaker,  who  had  been  banished  thence  o 
pain  of  death.  And  another  Quaker,  Caf 
tain  Ralph  Goldsmith,  for  the  sum  of  thre 
hundred  pounds,  made  ready  his  ship  t 
sail  in  ten  days.  A  fair  and  prosperon 
wind  brought  her  in  six  weeks  to  New  Enj 
land,  and  on  a  First-day  morning  sheentere 
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the  Bay  of  Boston,  with  all  her  colors  flying. 
The  townspeople  came  on  board,  but  the 
captain  would,  on  that  day,  tell  his  busi- 
l|  ness  to  no  one,  nor  land  any  of  his  people; 

and  the  whole  town  wondered  at  the 
tI  audacity  of  the  Quakers,  who  sailed  their 
)i  ship  thus  into  the  lion's  mouth. 

Next  morning  Captain  Ralph  Goldsmith 
and  Samuel  Shattock,  unattended  by  any 
pione  else,  walked  through  the  street,  until 
t  ey  came  to  the  house  of  John  Endicott, 
who  ordered  Samuel  Shattock's  hat  to  be 
taken   off.    So   soon,   however,   as  John 
aj  Endicott  had  received  from  his  hands  the 
isiking  of  England's  mandamus,  he  ordered 
ilthe  hat  to  be  replaced,  and  doffed  his  own. 
etThen  consulting  with  the  deputy  governor, 
they  said  they  would  obey  the  king's  order. 
ewThe  Quakers  were  set  free,  and  the  pious 
New  Englanders  sent  over  a  deputation  to 
4  King  Charles,  to  avert  his  displeasure  from 
glthemselves.    These  soon  left  England,  how- 
)l4ever,  when  several  of  the  Quakers,  whom 
)nithey   had   formerly   ill-treated,  appeared 
srjinow   as   witnesses   against   them,  which 
made  them  return  in  disgust  to  their  own 
lajcountry. 

tl^        William  C.  Allen  in  Norway. 

Stavanger,  Norway,  Eighth  Mo.  4,  1907. 

jIj^  Last  First-day  evening  the  meeting  in 
i^jthe  theatre  at  Aalborg,  was  a  very  good 
^i^pne;  about  one  hundred  there,  all  settling 
j^own  into  the  quiet  as  though  always  used 
jJto  a  Friend's  meeting.  Early  the  next 
ujjporning  we  drove  six  miles  into  the  country 
to  visit  an  old  Friend,  a  small  farmer.  The 
riouse  was  very  quaint  and  tiny,  we  had 
.j^fo  stoop  going  through  the  doors.  That 
Ijjpvening  we  took  the  train  for  Hjrring, 
i|ji,'eaching  there  about  ten  p.  m.  The  hotel 
'^^f/e  had  expected  to  go  to  was  not  running, 
■^ut  we  soon  found  good  rooms  elsewhere. 
j[,i\ll  the  hotels  in  Denmark  have  been  very 
g^jjiatisfactory.  Most  of  Third-day  was  spent 
jijlibout  nine  miles  out  in  the  country,  where 
j^jlve  had  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon.  I  have 
I  (|eldom  seen  so  many  beautiful  wild-flowers, 
g^ust  like  a  strip  of  bright  carpet  on  each 
Jfide  of  the  road.  The  country  was  rolling, 
l^vith  frequent  old  wind-mills.  The  farm- 
iJiouses  and  barns  are  generally  under  the 
jjjjame  roof,  very  convenient  in  the  long, 
.^jjiark,  cold  winters.  Early  Fourth-day 
j[,|i|Tiorning  we  left  for  Frederiksham — left 
jjjur  luggage  at  the  hotel,  then  on  up  to 
^j^Skagen,  an  old  fishing  village  and  summer 
fesort.  But  the  day  was  a  wild,  stormy 
„j]jpne,  so  we  could  not  walk  about  much. 
.|,i,-lain  fell  all  that  night,  and  the  wind  went 
iown,  so  the  next  morning  was  fine  for  our 
tart  to  Norway.  At  ten  we  sailed  away 
rem  Denmark  on  the  Queen  Maud,  a  fine 
jl^iew  steamer  of  some  one  thousand  tons. 
tgyThe  day  was  perfect,  so  we  could  enjoy  it 
ijjill.  We  were  in  the  "Kristiania  Fjord" 
jj„,or  hours  before  landing  at  Kristiania,  at 
^fl|iine  p.  M.  G.  and  I  were  charmed  with 
ijpts  great  beauty.  Cook's  man  met  us  at 
:^fjj<ristiania  with  our  tickets  for  a  steamer 
p  tjeaving  at  eleven  p.  m.  for  Stavanger.  He 
',0  )ut  us  through  the  customs  in  a  few  minutes, 
^[ig  hen  started  us  on  an  hour's  drive  about  the 
ity.    It  was  still  twilight  when  we  returned 


to  the  steamer  at  10:20  p.  m.  She  was  very 
small,  about  three  hundred  tons;  but  very 
clean,  with  excellent  meals.  The  state- 
rooms were  too  small  for  two  people  to 
dress  at  the  same  time.  We  took  what  is 
called  the  "inside  route,"  but  frequently 
we  were  right  out  in  the  open  sea,  so  nearly 
everyone  was  sick.    William  and  an  old 

lady  were  about  all  who  escaped  

The  boat  carried  the  mail,  so  made  frequent 
stops,  time  enough  at  some  places  to  go 
up  into  the  towns.    We  had  some  two 

hours  at  "  Kristiansand."  

From  there  to  "Flikke  fjord"  was  all  open 
sea,  but  it  did  not  make  us  sick.  At 
"Flikke  fjord"  we  left  the  boat,  coming 
to  this  city  by  train,  one  of  the  grandest 
rides  I  have  ever  had.  If  you  can  imagine 
great  rivers  two  and  three  miles  wide,  run- 
ning through  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  these  fjords 
look.  We  are  living  at  the  meeting-house, 
have  four  nice  large  rooms;  a  general  living 
room,  a  kitchen,  and  two  bed-rooms. 
Peter  Fugelli's  sister  keeps  house  for  us. 
There  were  about  forty  people  at  meeting 
this  morning,  Thorstein  Bryne  interpreting 
for  William.  The  Friends  here  are  scat- 
tered, two  or  three  in  a  place.  Our  plans 
for  seeing  them  all  are  not  yet  made.  .  . 
The  weather  here  is  just  about  like  Tenth 
Month  at  home — nothing  but  winter  clothes 
needed.  Much  love  to  you,  from  all  of  us. 
Lovingly, 

Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen. 


Divine  Comfort  and  Support,  Under 
Cruel  Sufferings  for  Conscience'  Sake. 
— The  first  imprisonment  of  Isaac  Penington 
did  not  last  more  than  seventeen  weeks, 
but  it  was  in  the  winter,  and  he  was  deprived 
of  the  comforts  and  even  the  necessities 
of  life,  so  that  his  delicate  frame  suffered 
severely.  Yet  in  this  trial  he  speaks  of 
his  experience  of  the  tender  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  "Who  made  my  bonds  pleasant  to 
me;  and  my  noisome  prison  enough  to  have 
destroyed  my  weakly  and  tenderly  educated 
nature,  a  place  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
where  I  was  comforted  by  my  God  night 
and  day,  and  filled  with  prayers  for  his  peo- 
ple; as  also  with  love  to,  and  prayers  for, 
those  who  had  been  the  means  of  outwardly 
afflicting  me  and  others,  upon  the  Lord's 
account."  He  exclaims:  "Oh,  how  have  I 
prayed  for  the  lost  world !  For  all  the  souls 
of  mankind  how  hath  my  soul  bowed  in 
unutterable  breathings  of  spirit  before  my 
God,  and  could  not  be  silenced;  until  He 
quieted  my  spirit  in  the  righteousness  and 
excellency  of  his  will,  and  bid  me  leave  it 
to  Him.  Long  before  he  had  written: 
"Such  is  the  nature  of  God,  that  were  it 
but  known,  it  could  not  but  be  trusted,  so 
kind  is  God  that  the  greatest  sinner  who 
is  most  obnoxious  to  Him,  did  he  but 
know  Him,  would  not  fear  to  put  himself 
into  his  hands." 

A.  F. 

Malvern,  Eighth  Month  9th,  1907. 

"A  candle  that  will  not  burn  in  the  house 
would  make  a  poor  street  light;  and  a 
Christian  whose  light  does  not  enlighten  the 
home  does  little  to  enlighten  the  world." 


Agricultural  Colleges. 

In  an  interesting  article  by  E.  P.  Powell 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Independent 
upon  Agricultural  Colleges  in  this  country, 
it  is  stated  that  they  "are  getting  to  be 
the  intellectual  centers  of  America.  There 
is  about  them  not  only  an  atmosphere  of 
investigation  but  of  application."  In  enum- 
erating some  of  "the  achievements  of  these 
colleges  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  he  mentions 
the  published  bulletins  upon  tomato  vines, 
experiments  upon  Smyrna  figs  with  the 
caprifig  wasp  lately  introduced  here,  the 
Babcock  test  to  determine  the  comparative 
value  of  cows,  instructions  upon  building 
silos,  and  says:  "Recent  bulletins  discuss 
legumes,  alfalfa,  meats,  farm  drainage, 
irrigation,  apple  growing,  peach  growing, 
grape  diseases,  orange  culture,  sugar  beets, 
forestry,  poisonous  plants,  insecticides, 
country  homes,  marketing,  all  sorts  of  insect 
pests,  spraying  orchards  and  gardens,  and 
otherwise  enter  into  every  field  and  branch 
of  home  life,  home  thrift,  and  national 
prosperity." 

In  speaking  of  the  annual  loss  to  the 
country  by  insects  he  quotes  Dr.  Howard 
the  national  entomologist  as  estimating 
them  as  amounting  to  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  affirms:  "We  know 
now  how  to  fight  and  how  to  conquer  the 
currant  worm,  the  curculio,  the  codlin 
moth,  the  pear  psylla,  the  tent  caterpillar; 
and  although  the  battle  must  be  repeated 
each  year,  we  can  save  our  crops." 

Among  the  problems  now  in  course  of 
investigation  are  the  value  of  the  velvet 
bean  and  beggar  plant  in  enriching  the  soil 
in  Florida,  the  study  of  wilt,  rust,  smut, 
and  other  diseases  in  N.  Dakota,  where,  it 
is  said,  the  treatment  of  smut  with  formal- 
dehyde has  already  saved  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  State,  the  extermination  of  green 
bugs  which  have  caused  such  an  excite- 
ment in  the  wheat  market  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  and  the  thirteen-year  locust  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri;  E.  P.  Powell  states 
that  "Professor  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  College, 
has  ransacked  the  world  for  better  fruits, 
and  has  introduced  into  the  United  States 
a  very  large  number,  either  entirely  novel 
to  us,  or  improvements  of  those  we  already 

possessed  In  1898  thirty-five 

American  and  fifty-six  of  his  Oriental  melons 
were  tested  at  colleges  and  stations.  The 
South  Dakota  College  reported  that  the 
five  best  varieties  were  of  the  imported 

sorts  The  introduction  of  the 

olive  has  greatly  added  to  our  wealth  as 
well  as  our  pleasure.  The  commercial 
value  of  the  orange,  the  melon,  the  straw- 
berry, the  tomato,  as  well  as  other  fruits, 
and  nuts  has  relied  almost  entirely  upon 
the  work  of  our  professors.  For  instance 
in  New  Jersey  the  station  has  been  able  to 
secure  an  average  gain  of  over  sixteen 
hundred  quarts  per  acre  on  irrigated  plots 
of  blackberries." 

He  adds  that  "Perhaps  not  least  import- 
ant has  been  the  State  soil  surveys,  carried 
on  by  a  larger  part  of  our  agricultural 
colleges.  Any  farmer  may  have  a  specific 
soil  examination  by  communicating  with 
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his  State  experiment  station  or  college, 
in  this  way  a  very  large  amount  of  labor 
is  saved,  in  the  way  of  cultivating  crops 
least  likely  to  produce  a  maximum  revenue. 
Professor  Miller,  of  Missouri,  has  been 
eminent  in  this  sort  of  work,  and  he  reports 
that  the  farmers  of  that  State  fall  in  with 
the  idea  very  cordially.  In  Florida  1  found 
that  Southern  farmers  were  peculiarly  in 
need  of  soil  analysis,  having  in  some  way 
adopted  prejudices  against  any  effort  to 
widen  the  list  of  crops  experimented  with, 
it  is  only  within  a  very  short  time  that  the 
Irish  potato  has  been  one  of  their  market- 
able products.  The  State  bulletins  have 
been  eminently  useful  also  in  teaching  the 
value  of  legumes,  like  velvet  bean  and 
cow  peas,  to  make  the  sandy  soil  most 
fertile." 

"The  Cornell  Experiment  Station  has 
at  present  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
plants  of  timothy  under  observation,  with 
the  expectation  of  developing  a  timothy 
that  will  furnish  three  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  hay  per  acre  over  the  selections 
commonly  grown,  in  the  dairy  school  it 
has  recently  demonstrated  that  a  high 
quality  of  butter  can  be  made  from  the  fat 
wasted  in  whey.  The  value  of  this  butter 
in  New  York  State  alone  would  be  annually 
over  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
is  also  paying  especial  attention  to  the 
invention  of  a  better  system  of  brooding 
chickens  in  large  flocks;  at  the  same  time 
saving  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  labor." 

"Summed  up,"  he  says,  "we  find  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  so  co- 
related  with  State  colleges,  and  these  with 
State  experiment  stations,  as  to  constitute 
a  new  American  university  system.  .  .  . 
it  has  asserted  the  simple  life  as  the  true 
end  of  education.  It  is  recreating  the 
country  home  as  ideal,  it  has  gathered 
fruits,  cereals,  vegetables  and  flowers  from 
all  the  globe,  with  which  to  create  the 
country  garden,  yet  it  teaches  the  intelligent 
owner  to  improve  what  he  receives.  By 
the  art  of  making  soil  from  the  air  the  land 
owner  may  hereafter  reap  his  acres  but  never 
rob  them."  Many  of  these  colleges  give 
instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing. The  number  lately  attending  them 
is  given  at  six  thousand,  while  the  number 
of  graduates  is  about  double  that  number. 

"Finished"  Education. — The  more  a 
man  really  knows,  the  less  conceited  he 
will  be.  The  student  at  Trinity  College 
who  went  up  to  his  profes'sor  to  take  leave 
of  him  because  he  had  "finished  his  educa- 
tion," was  wisely  rebuked  by  the  professor's 
reply,  "  Indeed!  I  am  only  beginnuig  mine." 
The  superficial  person,  who  has  obtained 
a  smattering  of  many  things  but  knows 
nothing  well,  may  pride  himself  upon  his 
gifts;  but  the  sage  humbly  confesses  that 
"all  he  knows  is,  that  he  knows  nothing." 
or,  like  Newton,  that  he  has  been  only 
engaged  in  picking  shells  by  the  sea-shore 
while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lies  all 
unexplored  before  him. — Self-help. 

One  of  the  sublimcst  things  in  the  world 
is  plain  truth. 


THE  PRESENCE  OP  CHRIST. 

He  does  not  seem  to  answer 

All  my  prayers. 
Nor  always  lift  the  burden 

Of  my  cares. 
And  He  has  called  me  often 

Into  night. 
And  in  time  of  battle 

Made  me  fight. 
Yet  if  I  know  Him  near  me, 

All  is  well; 
The  comfort  of  his  presence 

Who  can  tell? 

What  if  I  miss  my  comrades 

On  the  way? 
He  will  ne'er  forsake  me 

All  the  day. 
And  though  1  find  the  pathway 

Steep  and  long. 
And  weary  of  the  journey, 

He  is  strong; 
So  strong  that  I  can  rest  me 

In  his  love. 
And  see,  as  in  a  forecast, 

Heaven  above. 

Whatever  life  may  bring  me, 

I  am  sure 
The  comfort  of  his  presence 

Will  endure. 
There  may  be  gloomy  valleys. 

Wind-swept  heights. 
Weird  noises  in  the  shadows. 

Broken  lights. 
But  1  will  fear  no  evil, 

Christ  will  be 
A  Guide,  a  Friend,  a  Saviour 

Aye  to  me. 

— Marianne  Farningham. 


Science  and  Industry. 

The  streets  of  Athens  are  being  asphalted 
and  tracks  are  being  prepared  for  electric 
trolleys. 

A  Suitable  Commemoration.  —  Bath, 
Me.,  Eighth  Month  5th,  celebrated  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
American  shipbuilding.  The  first  launching 
in  the  United  States  took  place  at  Popham 
Beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  and 
a  few  miles  below  Bath,  when  the  pinnace 
K irginia,  of  Sagadahoc,  the  product  of 
the  disheartened  members  of  the  Popham 
colony,  slid  down  the  ways  into  the  ocean. 
Wonderful  was  the  career  of  Maine,  and 
especially  Bath,  for  a  long  time.  Now 
very  few  ships  are  built,  and  very  few  seen. 
Maine  is  still  cutting  an  immense  figure  in 
the  lumber  industry.  Last  winter  there 
was  cut  in  Maine  nine  million  feet  of  timber, 
eight-ninths  of  it  being  spruce  and  the 
remainder  largely  pine.  This  stupendous 
output  would  reach  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  more  than  halfway  across  the  Conti- 
nent or  to  England.  Most  of  the  pine  has 
been  cut  in  the  southwestern  part,  where 
a  second  growth  of  pine  has  developed 
along  the  Saco  River  and  taken  the  place 
of  the  great  pines  which  gave  Maine  the 
name  of  The  Pine  Tree  State.-  CZ'>75//^j« 
Advocate. 

Little,  but  to  be  Feared.— The  cater- 
pillar, known  as  the  well-marked  tussock 
moth,  is  appearing  in  vast  numbers  in  Brook- 
lyn and  other  parts  of  this  country.  The 
tussock  moth  is  a  brilliantly  colored  creature, 
and  nature  has  made  no  effort  at  concealing 
its  presence  in  the  matter  of  color,  as  it 


does  with  many  insects.  The  body  is  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  of  a  brilliant 
yellow.  On  the  head  is  a  pair  of  feathered 
antennae.  At  the  other  end  a  short  feath- 
ered tail  sticks  up.  The  tail  and  the  an- 
tennae are  black.  The  sides  of  the  back  are 
decorated  with  two  velvety  black  stripes 
with  a  vivid  red  one  between.  The  insect 
takes  its  name  from  the  fact  that  fouT 
white  tufts  that  look  like  small  paint 
brushes  stick  up  from  the  back.  From 
these  tufts  or  tussocks  the  insect  takes  its 
name.  This  moth  will  lay  its  eggs  on  thf 
under  side  of  iron  tree  guards  and  courtyarj 
railings  as  naturally  as  on  the  trunks  0: 
trees.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  laid  anc 
covered  up  with  the  cobwebby  stuff,  tht 
moth  dies.  Several  new  enemies  of  shade 
trees  have  invaded  this  country  within  th< 
past  decade.  On  a  small  spot  on  whic 
we  pay  taxes  there  are  fifteen  varieties  ol| 
trees,  which  are  old  friends,  as  beautifu 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  there  an 
seven  kinds  of  enemies  among  these  trees 
We  do  not  blame  the  enemies,  for  as  th( 
renowned  Isaac  Watts  said  of  dogs,  "Fo 
God  hath  made  them  so." — Christian  Ac 
vacate. 


Apples  as  Medicine. — Chemically,  th 
apple  is  composed  of  vegetable  fiber,  albu 
men,  sugar,  rum,  clylorophyll,  malic  acid 
gallic  acid,  lime  and  much  water.  Further 
more,  the  German  analysts  say  that  th 
apple  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  phos 
phorus  than  any  other  fruit  or  vegetablf 
This  phosphorus  is  admirably  adapted  fc 
renewing  essential  nervous  matter,  lethicir 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is,  perhapj 
for  the  same  reason  rudely  understooc 
that  old  Scandinavian  traditions  represer 
the  apple  as  the  food  of  the  gods,  wh( 
when  they  felt  themselves  to  be  growin 
old  and  feeble  and  infirm,  resorted  to  th' 
fruit  for  renewing  their  powers  of  mind  an 
body.  Also,  the  acids  of  the  apple  are  ( 
signal  use  for  men  of  sedentary  habit 
whose  livers  are  sluggish  in  action;  tho; 
acids  serving  to  eliminate  from  the  bod; 
noxious  matters  which  if  retained,  wouli 
make  the  brain  very  heavy  and  dull,  (, 
bring  about  jaundice  or  skin  eruptions  an 
other  allied  troubles. 

Some  such  an  experience  must  have  le 
to  our  custom  of  taking  apple-sauce  wilj 
rich  pork,  rich  goose,  and  like  dishes.  T 
malic  acid  of  ripe  apples,  either  raw 
cooked,  will  neutralize  any  excess  of  chall 
matter  engendered   by  eating  too  mu( 
meat.    It  is  also  the  fact  that  such  fruir 
as  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  plum,  wh( 
taken   ripe  and  without  sugar,  dimini; 
acidity  in  the  stomach  rather  than  provol 
it.    Their  vegetable  salts  and  juices  a 
converted  into  alkaline  carbonates,  whi( 
tend  to  counteract  acidity. 

A  good,  ripe,  raw  apple  is  one  of  the  easier 
of  vegetable  substances  for  the  stomn  i 
to  deal  with,  the  whole  process  of  its  digc 
tion  being  completed  in  eighty-five  minute. 
— jV .  Y.  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


A  Railway  Pioneer.— We  were  shoM 
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yesterday,  says  the  NortV American  in  1871, 
1  printed  copy  of  the  report  of  some  very 

interesting  proceedings  which  occurred  at 
)arUngton,  England,  on  the  twenty-third 
)f  Tenth  Alonth  last,  on  the  occasion  of 
jresenting  an  address,  on  behalf  of  the 
5eople  of  that  town,  to  Edward  Pease,  an 
iged  resident  there,  who  appears  to  have 
)een  the  pioneer  of  railways  in  Great  Britain, 
idward  Pease,  who  is  in  his  ninety-first 
l^ear,  as  far  back  as  1818  saw  "the  necessity 
)f  unbroken  communication  by  railway, 
md  predicted  the  extension  of  that  system." 
^e  acted  upon  his  grand  idea  at  the  time, 
00,  for  the  address  says  that  he  projected, 
ind  by  his  unwearied  earnestness  of  purpose 
inder  difficulties  almost  overwhelming,  car- 
■ied  to  success  the  first  railroad,  from  the 
;ollieries  in  the  west  of  England,  through 
Darlington,  to  Stockton-upon-Tees.  He, 
n  fact,  bears  the  appellation  of  "  Father 
)f  Railways."  His  active  colleagues  in  the 
:nterprise  were  Thomas  Meynell  and  Jona- 
han  Backhouse,  and  their  law  adviser  was 
Francis  Mewburn,  the  first  Solicitor,  who, 
';  n  the  year  1819,  carried  a  railway  bill 
'  through  parliament. 

The  first  engineer  of  this  pioneer  railroad 
NdA  the  famous  George  Stephenson.  Ed- 
iilvard  Pease's  selection  in  this  instance  was 
*  Indeed,  as  he  said  in  his  response  to  the 
it  Oariington  address,  a  marvelously  happy 
3i)ne.  Stephenson  was  exactly  the  man 
k  for  the  enterprise,  and  his  vigorous  intellect 
*^nd  perseverance  achieved  for  the  under- 
taking a  success  it  might  not  have  met 
<|vith  at  other  hands.  This  reminiscence  is 
interesting  at  the  present  day,  when  the 
3  System  begun  by  Edward  Pease  and  his 
K  »adjutors  has  spread  over  the  civilized 
itvorld,  and  especially  to  the  United  States, 
'tof  which  it  has  become  the  pride.  The 
lipifficulties  which  encompassed  such  a  work 
iiJn  the  year  181 8,  were  very  greatly  beyond 
ii^ihose  now  encountered,  formidable  as  the 
tfatter  are  well  known  to  be,  and  the  name 
isbf  Pease  therefore  deserves  to  be  cherished 
4iinong  those  of  the  benefactors  of  the  age. 


j      Proverbs  to  Encourage  Industry. 

M  Some  of  the  most  striking  proverbs  about 
ndustry  put  the  thing  by  way  of  contrast: 
iej' Idleness    is    the   greatest  prodigality;" 
itji' Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil;"  "Idleness 
\\s  the  sepulchre  of  a  living  man."  "What 
((lisease  was  it  your  brother  died  of?"  was 
question  once  asked  of  a  man  of  rank, 
id' He  died,"  was  the  reply,  "of  having  noth- 
jjng  to  do."    "Enough,"  was  the  response, 
let'to  kill  any  of  us."    There  are  other  prov- 
i(t;rbs  which  put  it  even  more  strongly: 
ilj'An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  workshop." 
31 1  is  instructive  to  observe  how  the  same 
Icdeas  are  expressed  by  different  nations 
n  similar  phraseology.    There  are  some 
eifuscan  proverbs  which  are  very  much  akin 
1(0  the  above:  "A  lazy  man  is  the  devil's 
e bolster."  "He  who  labors  is  tempted  by 
|e)ne "devil;  he  who  is  lazy,  by  a  thousand." 
Way  we  not  trace  some  of  the  best  of  these, 
)oth  about  industry  and  idleness,  not  just 
o  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  but  to 
'  hat  repertory  of  practical  and  inspired 


wisdom,  the  Book  of  Proverbs?  Here  are 
a  few  of  them:  "He  becometh  poor  that 
dealeth  with  a  slack  hand;  but  the  hand  of 
the  diligent  maketh  rich."  "The  thoughts 
of  the  diligent  tend  only  to  plenteousness; 
but  of  every  one  that  is  hasty,  only  to  want." 
What  a  beautiful  picture  that  is  of  the 
excellent  woman  in  the  last  chapter!  and 
what  a  contrast  is  that  of  the  vineyard  of 
the  slothful! — a  picture  which  one  could 
almost  wish  the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth  had 
thrown  on  his  canvas:  "I  went  by  the 
vineyard  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vine- 
yard of  the  man  void  of  understanding; 
and  lo!  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns, 
and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof, 
and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken 
down.  Then  I  saw  and  considered  it  well; 
I  looked  upon  it,  and  received  instruction. 
Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little 
folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep.  So  shall  thy 
poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and 
thy  want  as  an  armed  man."  (Prov.  xxiv: 
30,  34-) 

The  Religion  Worth  Having. 

"Religion,  to  be  worth  possessing,  must 
be  a  life-giving,  life-moulding,  hope-in- 
spiring power."  If  it  is  not,  if  it  does  not 
make  life  livable,  and  the  individual  lovable, 
if  it  does  not  deliver  us  from  evil  and  wed 
us  to  that  which  is  good;  in  short,  if  it  does 
not  permeate  the  whole  of  us  with  the 
life  of  God,  then  our  religion  is  vain. 

Some  one  has  well  said:  "We  want  re- 
ligion that  softens  the  step  and  turns  the 
voice  to  melody  and  fills  the  eye  with  sun- 
shine and  checks  the  impatient  exclamation 
and  harsh  rebuke;  a  religion  that  is  polite, 
deferential  to  superiors,  considerate  to 
friends;  a  religion  that  goes  into  the  family 
and  keeps  the  husband  from  being  cross 
when  dinner  is  late,  and  keeps  the  wife 
from  fretting  when  the  husband  tracks 
the  newly-washed  floor  with  his  boots, 
and  makes  the  husband  mindful  of  the 
scraper  and  the  door-mat ;  keeps  the  mother 
patient  when  the  baby  is  cross,  and  amuses 
the  children  as  well  as  instructs  them; 
cares  for  the  hired  help  besides  paying  them 
promptly;  projects  the  honeymoon  into 
the  harvest-moon  and  makes  the  happy 
home  life  like  the  Eastern  fig-tree,  bearing 
on  its  bosom  at  once  the  tender  blossom 
and  the  glory  of  the  ripening  fruit.  We 
want  a  religion  that  shall  interpose  between 
the  ruts  and  gullies  and  rocks  of  the  high- 
way and  the  sensitive  souls  that  are  travel- 
ling over  them." 

The  well  defined  spiritual  life  is  not 
only  the  highest  life,  but  it  is  also  the  most 
easily  lived.  He  who  has  taken  his  stand, 
who  has  drawn  a  boundary  line,  sharp  and 
deep,  about  his  religious  life,  who  has 
marked  off  all  beyond  as  forever  forbidden 
ground  to  him,  finds  the  yoke  easy  and  the 
burden  light.— Henry  Drummond. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

A  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  at  an  evening 
meeting  in  London,  instead  of  giving  his  congregation 
the  usual  Bible  talk,  produced  and  read  the  London 
Yearly  Meeting  Epistle,  which  was  followed  by  a  time 
of  silent  prayer  and  meditation. 


Coleman  L.  and  Mary  P.  Nicholson  have  been 
visiting  Friends  in  central  Pennsylvania.  They  attend- 
ed the  Elkland  Meeting  on  First-day  the  i8th,  and 
Muncy  on  Fourth-day.  They  expected  to  be  at 
Greenwood  Meeting  last  First-day. 


Charles  F.  Holder  is  founder  and  President  of 
the  Society  of  Descendants  of  Pioneer  Quakers  of 
America.  He  says:  "We  do  not  deliberately  scuttle 
our  best  ships,  we  do  not  reverse  policies  in  business 
because  they  produce  good  results;  why  should  we 
stand  by  and  see  this  splendid  Society  die?  That  is 
what  is  coming  unless  some  modern  Fox  or  Penn 
springs  into  the  breach.  I  believe  that  when  a  people 
have  a  legacy  handed  down  to  tliem,  as  have  tiie 
Friends  in  their  religious  society,  a  system  of  life  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  they  have  no  right  to 
see  it  pass,  but  should  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of 
to-day,  keep  it  inviolate,  and  hand  it  down  to  their 
children  and  their  children's  children." 

In  all  these  good  wishes  we  do  not  see  the  Source  of 
Life  for  the  Society  touched  upon.  It  is  not  that  a 
Fox  or  Penn  should  spring  into  the  breach,  but  that 
the  Christ,  who  is  seeking  to  come  in,  should  be  received 
and  lived  in  practice  by  the  members.  The  handing 
down  of  the  Society  as  a  historic  figure  will  best  be 
taken  care  of  by  living  in  the  same  life  of  Christ  that 
Fox  and  Penn  lived. 


In  the  recent  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Media,  Pa., 
one  of  our  elder  ministers  had  an  exhortation  for  his 
beloved  brethren  and  sisters,  which  has  been  abridged 
in  a  daily  paper,  in  the  line  of  being  alive  in  the  church. 
"  It  reminded  the  writer  of  a  similar  concern  delivered 
by  Joseph  Rhoads,  of  Springfield,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  in  this  same  meeting  house,  when  he  said 
in  substance:  'It  never  was  intended  that  we  should 
be  a  declining  a  dead  people  or  church,  but  v/e  should 
be  alive  in  the  truth,  a  working  people,  gathering 
souls  unto  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  church,  not 
that  He  would  encourage  any  to  enter  upon  this  great 
work  in  their  own  wills  and  wisdom.  Not  at  all. 
There  must  be  a  tarrying  at  Jerusalem  until  endued 
with  power  from  on  high  before  any  can  enter  rightlv 
into  this  great  work.'  But  he  wanted  Friends  to  be 
up  and  doing,  a  working  people,  just  as  we  read  of 
in  the  Scriptures.  When  Andrew  was  assured  he  had 
found  the  Messiah,  he  hunted  up  his  brother,  Simon, 
and  said  unto  him,  'We  have  found  the  Messiah  (the 
Christ),  and  he  brought  him  to  Jesus.'  The  same 
might  be  said  of  Philip  of  Bethsaida.  He  findeth 
Nathaniel,  and  it  is  left  on  record  of  many  in  our  own 
Society,  no  sooner  were  they  converted  and  had  tasted 
of  the  joys  of  the  Redeemed  than  we  find  a  desire 
begotten  in  them  that  others  might  enjoy  a  like 
precious  experience,  and  they  went  forth  in  the  life 
and  power  of  Christ  to  gather  sinners  unto  Jesus,  who 
is  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  life.  The  concern,  ex- 
pressed yesterday,  was  very  much  in  line  with  the 
above,  only  more  extended." 


Gathered  Notes. 

Alabama  is  the  only  State  in  the  union  whose 
I-egislature  meets  but  once  in  four  years.  Then  its 
sessions  is  limited  to  forty  days,  and  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  get  four  dollars  a  day. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference. — "Let  us  be  of 
good  cheer;  for  our  horizon,  clouded  though  it  be  by 
transitory  evils,  is  yet  bright  and  promising  compared 
with  the  skies  under  which  the  great  champions  of 
Peace  lived  so  bravely  in  the  past.  What  would  not 
men  like  Erasmus,  Grotius,  St.  Pierre,  Kant,  Franklin 
or  Cobden  have  given  to  behold  a  spectacle  like  this 
assembly  of  the  representatives  of  all  nations,  lan- 
guages, religions,  customs  and  laws,  met  to  consolidate 
the  blessings  of  Peace,  and  to  prevent  the  outbreak, 
or  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  war!" — The  Nation. 

A  Deserved  Recognition. — "Alain  LeRoy  Locke, 
a  negro  of  Philadelphia,  lately  a  senior  in  Harvard 
University,  won  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  in  Oxford 
University,  over  four  other  competitors  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  will  be  entitled  to  study  for 
three  years  at  Oxford  and  will  receive  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  annually  from  the  Cecil  Rhodes  fund.  Scholar- 
ship, manliness,  athletic  ability  entered  into  the 
judge's  decision.  A.  L.  Locke  is  the  son  of  a  lawyer, 
Pliny  Locke.  His  mother  is  a  teacher  in  the  colored 
public  schools.  At  Harvard  he  has  won  three  scholar- 
ship prizes.  He  is  the  first  colored  man  to  go  on  the 
Rhodes  Foundation." 
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That  we  may  feel  the  more  at  home  as  we  read  the 
proceedings  of  the  Hague  Conference,  the  list  of  coun- 
tries represented  is  here  given  as  found  in  The  Herald 
oj  Peace: 

"Great  Britain.  British  Colonies.  France,  Germany, 
United  States,  Russia.  Japan,  Italy,  Greece,  Switzer- 
land, Argentine,  Bolivia,  C^hina.  Costa  Rica,  San  Dom- 
ingo, Kthopia,  llayti.  Honduras,  L.uremburg,  Mexico, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain,  Turkey,  Sweden. 
Norway.  Netherlands,  Denmark.  Servia,  Brazil,  Bul- 
garia, Chili,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
Montenegro,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia. 
Peru,  Portugal,  Roun^ania,  Salvador,  Siam,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela." 


The  plans  of  the  Postmaster-General  are  most 
important.  He  proposes  the  establishment  of  a  par- 
cels post  service  throughout  the  country;  a  reduction 
of  the  first  class  letter  rate  between  this  and  many 
foreign  countries;  the  establishment  of  a  postal  savings 
bank  system;  and  the  revival  of  the  postal  note,  and 
increased  money  order  facilities.  He  will  recommend 
the  carrying  of  parcels  weighing  no  more  than  ten 
pounds.  He  thinks,  however,  that  Congress  may 
consider  ten  too  high;  in  which  case  it  may  be  tried  at 
five  pounds.  John  Wanamaker,  \\hen  Postmaster- 
General,  urged  this  measure,  but  failed  to  bring  it  to 
pass.  He  said  there  were  one  hundred  reasons  in  favor 
of  it,  and  only  six  against  it.  but  those  six  were  the 
large  express  companies.  We  regard  these  proposi- 
tions as  eminently  appropriate,  and  hope  they  will 
prevail. 

Cannot  Agree  on  a  Name  for  the  Deity. — About 
the  year  1843,  a  committee  consisting  of  several 
English  and  an  equal  number  of  American  missiona- 
ries was  appointed  to  make  a  complete  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  Chinese,  which  was  to  have  been  pub- 
lished jointly  by  the  American  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Societies.  The  committee  began  with 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  but  they  could  go  no  farther 
than  Matt.  1  :  23,  where  the  name  of  God  appears  for 
the  first  time.  The  American  missionaries  translated 
it  as  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do,  by 
"Shen."  The  English  missionaries  would  not  agree 
to  this,  and  withdrew  from  the  work.  The  American 
missionaries  continued  in  their  work  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Society  at  home,  and  issued  the  first 
complete  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Chinese 
language  about  the  year  1854.  The  war  of  pamphlets 
over  this  question  waged  fiercely  from  this  time.  It 
was  the  great  (juestion  for  debate  at  the  missionary 
conferences  at  Shanghai.  It  took  up  so  much  time 
and  attention  that  there  was  no  place  for  the  discussion 
of  other  topics,  until  about  the  year  1876  it  was 
decided  that  no  more  papers  upon  this  subject  were 
to  be  presented  at  future  conferences.  That  is  the 
reason  that  nothing  was  said  upon  this  topic  at  the 
last  conference.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  it 
is  still  a  live  question  among  the  missionaries  of  (^hina. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  within  the  past  six  months 
to  settle  the  question  by  having  all  the  Prote^tant 
missionaries  in  (^hina  vote  upon  it  and  try  to  settle  it 
in  that  way.  The  vote  has  been  received  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  New  York,  and  it  shows 
there  is  an  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  what  is 
called  the  compromise  terms,  namely,  "Shang  Ti" 
for  God  and  "Shen"  for  Spirit,  in  the  phrase  Holy 
Spirit.  Hut  there  are  several,  at  least,  of  the  most 
experienced  American  missionaries  who  have  voted 
against  the  use  of  "  Shang  l  i  "  and  in  favor  of  "  Shen  " 
for  God,  and  who  say  that  they  never  have  and  never 
can  use  the  term  "Shang  Ti "  as  a  name  for  the  true 
God  in  their  missionary  work. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
Unitp.d  Staiis.  In  a  recent  speech  at  Province- 
town.  Mass..  President  Roosevelt  alluded  to  the 
determination  of  his  administration  to  attack  illegal 
corporations  and  combinations  of  capital.  He  said: 
"  rherc  will  be  nn  change  in  the  policy  we  have  steadily 
pursued;  no  let-up  in  the  cfTort  to  secure  the  honest 
observance  of  the  law.  for  I  regard  this  contest  as  one 
to  determine  who  shall  rule  this  Gf)vernment — the 
people  through  their  governmental  agents  or  a  few 
ruthless  and  determined  men  whtise  wealth  makes 
them  particularly  formidable  because  they  hide  behind 
the  breastworks  of  corporate  organizations."  "  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  nccessarv  to  exercise  a 
far  more  efTicient  control  than  at  present  over  the 
business  use  of  those  vast  fortunes,  chiefly  corporate, 


which  are  used  (as  under  modern  conditions  they 
almost  invariably  are)  in  inter-state  business.  When 
the  Constitution  was  created  none  of  the  conditions 
of  modern  business  existed.  They  are  wholly  new 
and  we  must  create  new  agencies  to  deal  effectively 
with  them."  He  said:  "That  the  Government  would 
undertake  no  action  of  a  vindictive  type,  and,  above 
all,  no  action  which  would  inflict  great  or  unmerited 
suffering  upon  innocent  stockholders  and  upon  the 
public  as  a  whole.  He  said  that  the  Government's 
policy  in  its  ultimate  analysis  meant  'a  healthy  and 
prosperous  expansion  of  the  business  activities  of 
lionest  business  men  and  honest  corporations.'" 

The  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  has  lately  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  was  preparing  to  bring 
to  justice  some  of  the  prominent  men  at  the  head  of 
corporations  which  had  broken  the  law,  and  that  he 
believed  that  the  punishment  of  such  persons  by 
imprisonment  would  be  more  effective  as  a  deterrent 
than  the  imposition  of  fines. 

A  suit  at  law  has  been  commenced  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  James  W.  Van 
Cleave,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers against  various  leaders  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, whom  he  charges  with  a  conspiracy  unlawfully 
to  injure  business.  In  opposition  to  this  it  is  stated 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  decided 
to  bring  a  counter  suit  against  the  National  Manufac- 
turers' Association. 

Rules  issued  by  the  Texas  State  board  of  health  to 
govern  sanitation  for  tuberculosis,  it  is  said,  are  very 
stringent.  Tuberculosis  victims  are  not  allowed 
employment  in  any  public  building,  in  any  school, 
bake-shop  or  slaughter-house.  Burlap  is  prohibited 
for  a  floor  covering;  passengers  on  trains  are  not 
allowed  to  wash  their  teeth  over  wash  basins,  and  care- 
less handling  of  ice  to  be  used  in  water  coolers  is  made 
an  offense.  Floors  of  public  buildings  must  be  swept 
every  day  after  being  sprinkled  with  saw-dust  wet  with 
formaldehyde.  Boarding-house,  hotel  and  restaurant 
ice  boxes  must  be  scoured  with  acid  once  a  week.  In 
jails,  walls  must  be  whitewashed  every  month  and 
painted  every  six  months. 

The  Schenectady  plant  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Co.  has  recently  constructed  an  enormous  engine  for 
the  Erie  Railroad  which  weighs  413.000  pounds  and 
will  draw  a  train  of  loaded  cars  a  mile  and  a  half  long. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  construct  a  canal  across 
the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod.  an  undertaking  which  has 
been  under  consideration  at  different  times  it  is  said, 
for  two  hundred  years.  The  route  of  the  canal  is 
from  Sandwich  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  through  Bourne- 
dale  and  Bourne  to  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Professor  George  Poe  of  Norfolk.  Va.,  has  invented 
a  machine  to  assist  in  resuscitating  animals  and  human 
beings  who  have  been  suffocated.  The  machine  oper- 
ates as  nearly  like  the  human  lungs  as  possible,  the 
idea  being  in  cases  of  drowning,  suffocation,  death  bv 
anesthetics,  etc.,  to  remove  the  poison  gases  in  the 
lungs  and  replace  them  with  oxygen.  The  apparatus 
that  he  has  invented  is  a  simple  one  consisting  of  pumps 
and  two  cylinders,  one  to  take  out  the  poison  gas  and 
the  other  to  send  in  the  oxygen.  This,  it  is  stated, 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  physician  an  application 
by  which  artificial  respiration  can  be  effectively  and 
accurately  maintained,  so  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co..  has  found  that 
towing  canal  boats  by  trolley  power  instead  of  by 
mules  has  proved  very  successful. 

After  an  eight  months'  sojourn  abroad.  D.  Randall 
Maclver,  curator  of  the  Egyptian  Department  of  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  re- 
turned to  this  city  bringing  a  large  assortment  of  rare 
and  \aluable  additions  to  the  museum,  which  he  had 
obtained  in  original  excavations  in  Egvpt  and  Nubia. 

Foreign. —  It  is  stated  that  Great  Britain  has  agreed 
to  a  proposal  which  this  country  has  mailc  to  submit 
to  the  arbitration  of  I'he  Hague  tribunal,  the  dispute 
which  has  long  existed  in  reference  to  the  Newfound- 
land fisheries.  One  of  the  chief  members  of  the  British 
delegation  to  the  Hague  Conference  recently  stated 
that  as  the  British  Government  rccogni/cd  that  several 
Powers  desired  to  restrict  their  military  expenses,  it 
W'as  ready  to  communicate  (>nce  a  year  with  those 
Powers  inclined  to  do  likewise,  its  projects  for  the 
construction  of  new  warships,  as  well  as  the  expenses 
implied  therein,  believing  that  this  exchange  of  news 
W'ould  facilitate  the  exchange  of  views  between  the 
governments  concerned  regarding  the  reduction  of 
armaments. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the  22nd''says: 
"  Fully  a  third  of  the  newspapers  of  the  provinces 


have  stopped  publication  as'a  result  of  the  restricti 
measures  and  frequent  heavy  fines  imposed  on  the' 
during  the  last  two  months.  The  official  news  agem 
has  lost  almost  half  its  subscribers.  During  last  nion 
court-martials  in  the  Baltic  provinces  condemm 
tv/enty-six  persons  to  death  and  sent  thirty-one 
exile. 

The  Zionist  Congress,  lately  in  session  at  The  Hagu 
has  decided  upon  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Hebrt 
tongue  as  the  official  medium  of  communication  f 
future  congresses,  as  well  as  for  all  publications  eman 
ting  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  congress. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Moors  at  Casablanca,  on  t 
Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco  is  attributed  in  part  to 
fanatical  spirit  among  the  Mohammedans.  Some  n 
tive  tribesmen  known  as  the  Kabyles  demanded  th 
the  local  pasha  stop  the  work  of  harbor  improvemen 
at  Casablanca  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  forei; 
and  Christian  enterprise.  When  the  pasha  repli 
that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Sultan  to  have  t 
work  proceed,  and  therefore  he  could  not  put  a  st< 
to  it,  the  tribesmen  said  the  Sultan  obeyed  Christia 
and  declared  they  would  disregard  him.  They  march 
through  the  city  proclaiming  a  holy  war  and  callii 
upon  the  people  to  kill  all  the  Jews  and  the  Christiar 
A  number  of  Europeans  were  killed.  The  Ereni 
troops  have  had  several  serious  encounters  with  t 
native  tribesmen,  of  whom  several  thousand  of  t 
latter  are  reported  to  have  been  killed  or  wounde 
and  fresh  troops  from  France  have  been  called  ft 
Late  reports  from  Morocco  indicate  that  the  count 
is  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  anarchy. 

A  recent  election  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  has  decid 
upon  a  separation  between  church  and  state  in  th 
canton. 
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RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receiv 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Levi  S.  Thomas.  Pa.;  Philena  Y.  Smedley,  P 
R.  Nicholson,  N.  J..  |io.  for  Sarah  Nicholson,  Rebec 
N.  Taylor.  Isabella  Read,  Hannah  J.  Prickett  a; 
Louisa  W.  Heacock;  George  Lippincott.  N.  J.;  Josh 
R.  Howell,  per  Wm.  Scattergood,  Ag't.  Pa.;  Sarah 
Williams,  O.;  Joseph  Allen,  for  Jennie  James,  Ind., 
No.  26,  vol.  82;  Kirkwood  Moore.  Pliila.;  Elizabeth 
Cooper.  Pa.;  J.  P.  Hampton,  la.,  to  No.  13,  vol.  i 
Richard  T.  Cadbury,  Pa.;  Joseph  Thomasson.  Phil 
and  for  Eunice  Thomasson;  E.  Hayes,  O.;  S.  Cah  nil 
Barker,  Pa..  $4:  Jonathan  H.  Hilyard,  for  Hannah 
Hilyard,  N.J..  t6  No.  7,  vol.  82;  Wm.  C.  McCheai 
Canada;  Wm.  T.  Zook.  Pa.;  Anna  W.  Enge.  la.;  Ma 
Reynolds.  Ind.;  Hannah  F.  Smedlev.  Phila.;  An 
Wharton  Wood,  R.  I.;  D.  G.  Garwood'.  Ag't,  N.  J. 
for  Joseph  H.  Ashead.  Franklin  T.  Haines,  M.  D..  a 
1.  Powell  Leeds;  Norris  J.  Scott.  Pa.;  $6.  for  him.s^ 
Margaret  J.  Scott  and  Norris  A.  Scott;  Elizabeth 
Brinton.  F'kf'd;  Jesse  Negus.  Ag't.  la..  $5.  for  Lousi 
Michener.  Nicholas  I  arson  and  The  Enlow  Pub 
Library,  $1;  Joseph   Pennell.  Pa.;  Catharine  Jac 
Phila.;  Frances  Garrett.  G't'n;  Isaiah  Pemberton. 
$6.  for  himself.  Cahin  W.  Thomas  and  Anson  Mil 
bran,  the  first  two  to  No.  n,  vol.  82. 

The  following  names  were  omitted  from  the  pa 
dated  Seventh  Month  27th: — Jane  D.  Engle.  N 
Ella  T.  Cause.  Pa.;  Sarah  A.  Wilkins,  N.  J.;  Matil 
W.  Warner.  Pa. 
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Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  w 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 
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NOTICES. 

Friends'   Library.   142  N.  Sixteenth  Strei 
Philadelpmia.    On  and  after  Ninth  Month  2nd,  iqi 
Friends'  Library  will  be  open  on  week-days  fr(  ^1 
9  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M.  and  fi(>m  2  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 


lilj 


Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Mei-tiI  , 
will  beheld  at  Medford.  N.  J.,  Ninth  Month  12th.  19<  j 
Train  leaves  Market  Street  Ferry,  Philadelphia, 
9  a.  m..  Camden.  9:07;  Collingswood  9:15;  Haddonfie 
9:20;  Springdale.  9:24;  and  Marlton,  9:30.  Returni  j , 
leave  Medford  2:05  and  5:05  p.  M.  Lunch  will  be  serv|  ' 
at  the  Meeting-house. 


Died. — At  his  residence  in  West  Chester,  P 
First  Month  21st.  1907.  Joseph  ELDRincE,  son  of  ,  - 
Clarkson  and  Elizabeth  "B.  Eldridge,  in  his  twem  i\( 
seventh  year.  A  member  of  Birmingham  Monti  o 
Meeting  of  Friends.  *' 
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'I'  We  did  not  expect  an  evident  Divine 
lessing,  even  as  expressed  in  terms  of 
'fnancial  success,  to  rest  upon  the  James- 
)wn  Exposition;  because  its  main  poHcy 
'as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It 
"'jood  for  the  aggrandizement  of  war.  We 
'>fre  glad  that  this  feature  did  not  appeal 
jiiccessfully  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people. 

'j  A  clergyman  writing  in  the  Wilkesharre 
ij'.ecord  on  the  inadequate  pittance  accorded 
^)  ministers,  as  explaining  the  dearth  of 
'Candidates  for  the  ministry,  says:  "One  day, 


)ur  years  ago,  I  wrote  this  in  my  diary: 


Bill- 

anlt  is  my  purpose  henceforth  to  undertake 
"l^o  Christian  work  in  which  I  am  wholly 
^r  directly  dependent  on   my  Christian 
ipnstituents  for  financial  support.    I  have 
lept  to  that  and  I  mean  to  keep  to  it. 
or  a  calling  I  will  preach  the  Gospel,  as 
(f  has  been  the  joy  and  inspiration  of  my 
''^i'fe.    For  a  living,  1  will  do  something  else, 
i(*erhaps  cobble  shoes  as  Cary  did,  or  make 
J;nts  as  Paul  did.    I  advise  young  men 
'd  take  up  the  greater  ministry  of  Christian 
W'ork,  more  largely,  more  heartily  and  with 
leeper  consecration  than  ever.    But  as  to 
:itering   the   ordained    ministry   of  the 
rotestant  church  as  things  stand  to-day, 
say  to  young  men, '  Don't  doit,  unless  the 
lymanship  of  our  church  wakes  up  to  its 
njuty  in  this  matter  of  ministerial  support 
end  respect.'" 

That  distinction  is  good.  As  a  calling 
;t  a  minister  preach  the  Gospel,  for  a 
ving  let  him  do  something  else.  And  let 
- 11  ministers  strike  for  liberty  to  do  some- 
bing  else.  It  may  curtail  the  preparation 
f  lectures  as  sermons,  but  it  will  not  cur- 
ail  the  preparation  of  the  heart  and  the 
nswer  of  the  tongue  to  the  experiences 
f  life,    It  will  not  limit  the  qualifying 


operation  of  .  the  Holy  Spirit.  Ministry 
will  be  fresher  from  the  Fountain.  Preach- 
ing will  be  spirit  and  life  rather  than  brain 
work  or  lecture,  especially  if  emancipated 
from  the  slavery  of  stated  time  as  well  as 
of  money.  And  it  will  leave  room  in  the 
congregation  for  a  new  discovery  in  wor- 
ship,— the  hearing  of  God  as  well  as  of 
men,  the  preaching  as  of  one  having  author- 
ity, and  not  as  the  scribes  preach.  Volun- 
tary contributions  are  encouraged  by  the 
apostle,  where  the  service  necessitates  lack 
of  a  living.  But  the  mercenary  element  of 
wages  or  hire  is  not  advised.  A  man-made 
ministry  must  be  man-paid,  but  a  Spirit- 
made  ministry  needs  all  the  freedom  of 
the  Spirit.  But  to  accomplish  this  revolu- 
tion in  worship,  worship  must  be  placed  on 
a  spiritual  basis. 


J.  C.  Morgan,  the  London  evangelist 
who  is  arousing  some  attention  in  this 
country,  confesses  he  has  habits  which 
other  ministers  hold  as  wrong.  "He  did 
not  state,"  says  a  daily  paper,  "that  these 
things  were  right  in  all  men,  but  he  distinctly 
avowed  that  for  him  they  were  proper 
enough,  because  he  had  received  the  Divine 
word  that  such  was  the  case — or  rather  he 
failed  to  receive  the  Divine  word  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  'If  you  really  want  to 
know,  ask  God  about  it,'  is  his  injunction 
as  to  the  various  forms  of  personal  indul- 
gences, those  that  are  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  wicked,  although  occasionally 
denounced  as  tending  toward  evil. 

"But  the  enthusiastic  evangelist  failed, 
we  fear,  to  make  entirely  clear  how  the 
Divine  message  was  to  be  received.  After 
all,  it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  for  most 
men  as  to  what  they  shall  or  shall  not  do, 
although  conscience  is  very  often  sent  to 
sleep  by  powerful  narcotics.  But  ultimately 
conscience,  or  the  inborn  feeling  that  such 
and  such  a  thing  is  wrong,  must  rule.  There- 
fore, Dr.  Morgan's  advice  is  perfectly  proper 
and  logical.  If  a  man  prays  to  his  Divine 
Maker  for  guidance  as  to  smoking,  that 
answer  can  come  in  no  other  way,  nowadays 
at  least,  than  by  a  conviction  in  the  soul 
that  should  settle  the  matter." 

Conscience  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  but  as  that  faculty  in  man 
through  which  the  Spirit  works. 


Going  Away  For  Rest. 

We  sympathize  with  those  whose  sur- 
roundings will  not  let  them  rest  while  they 
are  kept  within  sight  of  them.  Until  a 
multitude  of  people  are  newly  constituted 
(which  must  be  by  grace),  a  multitude  of 
things  must  be  "out  of  sight"  to  be  "out 
of  mind."  So  a  physical  rest-cure  may  be 
promoted.  Let  no  one  begrudge  that  to 
those  who  need  it. 

There  may  be  a  rest  thus  to  travel  for, 
but  there  remains  a  rest  to  travail  for. 
It  is  the  rest  of  absolute  trust  and  submis- 
sion in  God  our  Saviour.  "Let  us  labor  to 
enter  into  that  rest."  "Come  unto  me," 
says  that  Saviour,  "all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  1  will  give  you  rest." 
Bear  his  yoke  with  Him  and  He  is  found 
bearing  our  yoke  with  us.  "And  ye  shall 
find  rest  to  your  souls." 

The  secret  of  the  thorough  rest,  to  the 
body  and  the  spirit  together,  is  rest  to  the 
soul.  How  many  who  spend  their  thousands 
to  get  peace  from  their  dispositions  by  run- 
ning away  from  themselves  into  foreign 
climes,  find  that  they  have  obtained  the 
soul-rest?  A  pagan  has  answered,  "None," 
for  thus  says  a  line  of  Horace:  "They  change 
their  clime  but  not  their  heart,  who  run 
across  the  sea." 

But  for  fear  of  plagiarizing  an  extract 
from  Zion's  Herald,  we  give  as  follows  its 
own  language: — 

"It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  a  goodly 
proportion  of  toilers  are  able  for  awhile  to 
break  the  tension  and  in  this  heated  season, 
at  the  "old  home,"  by  the  sea,  or  at  the 
mountains,  somewhere,  get  a  Httle  time 
for  rest.  And  yet,  in  our  cities,  how  large 
a  number  of  those  who  bear  the  burdens  of 
necessary  daily  work  are  unable  to  secure 
any  vacation!  It  is  the  well-to-do  and  the 
leisure  class  largely  that  in  these  summer 
months  are  in  quest  of  change  and  rest. 
It  is  comforting,  therefore,  to  remember 
that  resting,  after  all,  is  largely  an  attitude 
of  soul  towards  the  things  with  which 
we  have  to  do,  the  discomforts  we  have  to 
bear,  the  people  we  meet,  and  our  relation- 
ship to  God.  If  our  personal  attitude  is 
wrong,  then  we  shall  not  rest,  however 
much  we  may  be  favored  with  resting 
time  and  with  pleasant  surroundings.  But 
if  right  in  ourselves  and  right  toward  our 
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toil  and  towards  God,  we  may  rest  where 
we  are,  rest  while  we  work.  Sitting  in 
the  fifth  story  of  one  of  Boston's  hottest 
buildings,  and  under  special  pressure  of 
work  that  must  be  done,  the  writer  learned 
anew  the  wholesome  lesson,  as  he  read 
again  these  lines  in  an  exchange  under 
the  title,  'Rest  Where  You  Are:' 

"When  spurred  by  tasks  unceasing  or  undone, 

You  would  seek  rest  ;ifar. 
And  cannot,  though  repose  be  rightly  won. 

Rest  where  you  are. 

"Neglect  the  needless;  sanctify  the  rest; 

Move  without  stress  or  jar; 
With  quiet  of  a  spirit  self-possessed, 

Rest  where  you  are. 

"Not  in  event,  restriction,  or  release. 

Not  in  scenes  near  or  far, 
But  in  ourselves  are  restlessness  or  peace; 

Rest  where  you  are." 

A  Letter  to  IngersoU. 

"My  Dear  Old  Friend: — 1  see  that  to- 
night you  are  to  deliver  a  lecture  against 
Christianity  and  the  Bible.  Perhaps  you 
know  some  of  my  history  since  we  parted; 
perhaps  you  know  that  1  disgraced  my 
home  and  family;  perhaps  you  know  that 
1  lost  my  character,  and  all  that  a  man 
can  hold  dear  in  this  world  almost.  You 
may  know  that  1  went  down  and  down 
until  1  was  a  poor,  despised  outcast,  and 
when  I  thought  there  was  none  to  help 
and  none  to  save,  there  came  one  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  who  told  me  of  his  power 
to  help;  of  his  loving  kindn(Ss  and  his  tender 
sympathy,  and  through  the  story  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  1  turned  to  Him.  1  brought 
my  wife  back  to  my  home,  and  gathered 
my  children  together  again,  and  we  are 
happy  now,  and  I  am  doing  what  good 
I  can. 

"And  now,  old  friend,  would  you  stand 
to-night  before  the  people-  of  Pittsburg 
and  tell  them  what  you  have  to  say  against 
religion  that  will  come  down  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  hell,  and  find  me  and  help  me  up 
and  make  my  life  happy  and  clothe  my 
children  and  give  me  back  my  home  and 
friends  will  you  tell  them  what  you  have 
to  say  against  a  religion  like  thai?" 

Ingersoll  read  that  letter  before  his 
audience,  and  said:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  a  religion 
that  will  do  this  for  a  man.  !  am  here  to 
talk  about  a  religion  that  is  being  preached 
by  the  preachers." 

You  can  find  fault  with  the  Church,  but 
let  me  say  that  there  stands  One  supreme  - 
and  that  is  the  character  of  the  Son  of  Gad. 
His  name  shall  be  called  Wontlcrful.  because 
no  man  has  ever  dared  to  point  his  finger 
at  the  character  of  Christ  and  find  any 
fault  with  Him.    lipiscopal  Recorder. 

Life's  burdens  are  surely  heavy  enough 
without  any  addition  of  worrv.  If  we  per- 
sistently refrain  from  fretting  over  small 
things,  we  have  all  the  more  strength  of 
patience  and  fortitude  to  bear  the  really 
great  troubles.  If  we  do  not  let  little 
things  disturb  our  equanimitv.  we  shall  be 
the  less  moved  by  the  real  misfortunes. — 
Rutherford. 


"Let  Him  That  Thinketh  He  Standeth  Take 
Heed  Lest  He  Falleth." 

In  The  Friend  of  Eighth  Month  3rd  last, 
there  is  a  prediction  from  Rebecca  Jones 
made  in  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 
1784.  In  1795  Nicholas  Wain,  a  minister 
from  Philadelphia,  while  on  a  visit  to  ire- 
land,  attended  the  Province  Meeting  for 
Leinster,  held  at  Mountmellick;  where, 
without  any  previous  information,  he  spoke 
of  an  intimation  which  had  impressed  his 
mind  with  great  exercise  and  painful  con- 
cern. Showing  that,  however  disguised 
and  hidden,  there  was  a  spirit  at  work  that 
would  divide  and  scatter,  and  draw  off 
many  that  were  in  high  stations  into  self- 
sufficiency  and  disbelief  of  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel.  And  when  Wm.  Savery  came 
to  the  same  place  three  years  after,  the 
same  rending  spirit  was  impressively  felt 
and  detected,  soon  after  which  it  showed 
itself  more  openly.  The  Half  Year's  Meet- 
ing in  appointing  a  committee  to  visit  one 
of  its  Quarterly  Meetings  where  unsettle- 
ment  prevailed,  required  the  committee 
to  "confer  together"  and  report  if  any 
expedient  may  occur  to  them  as  an  attempt 
to  remedy  the  many  existing  deficiencies 
obvious  among  us.  In  the  midst  of  such 
a  storm,  expediency  was  a  very  unsafe 
anchor.  In  Jesus  Christ  alone,  "the  Master 
of  Assemblies,"  all  recovery  lies. 

In  1798  the  national  Half  Year's  Meeting 
was  changed  into  a  Yearly  Meeting  for 
Ireland,  and  acknowledged  some  degree  of 
subordination  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
London,  by  sending  representatives,  and 
answers  to  the  Queries.  In  1797,  in  the 
Select  Monthly  Meeting  of  Carlow,  the 
clerk,  Abraham  Shackleton,  an  Elder,  and 
son  of  that  worthy  Elder,  Richard  Shackle- 
ton  of  Ballitore,  then  deceased,  openly 
objected  to  the  long  established  practice 
of  reading  the  advices  attached  to  the 
Queries  for  Meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 
This  circumstance  was  almost  immediately 
followed  by  similar  objections  being  made 
in  the  Select  Monthly  Meetings  of  Moate 
and  Mountmellick.  In  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing for  discipline,  when  the  answer  to  the 
Queries  from  the  several  monthly  meetings 
were  under  consideration,  it  was  found 
that  in  the  answer  from  Carlow,  respecting 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  word  "Holy"  had 
been  omitted.  In  1798,  Wm.  Savery  had 
an  opportunity  at  Waterford,  Ireland,  of 
conversing  with  Robert  Greer  and  Abraham 
Shackleton.*  The  latter  objected  to  the 
five  B(K)ks  of  Moses  in  particular,  and  in 
general  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  various  parts  of  the 
New  Testament;  spoke  of  Christ  as  a  good 
man,  the  leader  of  the  people,  "because 
He  was  wholly  obedient  to  the  Divine 
TJght." 

About  this  time  David  Sands,  from  the 

*One  of  the  striking  charactcrislics  of  Wni.  Savery's 
ministry  was  its  full  and  forcible  acknowledgment 
of  the  divinity  and  various  ofTices  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
(:hrist.  In  1797.  he  and  David  Sands  fell  in  with 
Ihomas  Painc  and  spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
conversation  about  his  opinions  and  writings.  He 
made  many  assertions  against  Moses,  the  prophets. 
Jesus  Christ,  etc..  which  had  more  the  appearance 
of  passionate  railing  than  argument,  to  all  which  thcv 
replied. 


ilier 


Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York,  was  travellii 
in  Ireland  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel,  an 
being  very  clear  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
disorders  and  unflinchingly  faithful  in  \ 
public  testimonies  against  them,  and  t 
wild  spirit  of  unbelief  which  was  producii 
them,  he  became  a  particular  mark  for  t 
arrows  of  the  disaffected.  They  accuse 
him  of  pretending  to  know  their  names  1 
revelation,  and  many  would  not  unite  wi 
his  oflFerings  in  prayer  by  standing  wi 
head  uncovered.  One  man  went  so  f 
as  to  mention  him  by  name  in  a  scurrilo 
paper  addressed  to  the  Select  Yearly  Met 
ing,  which  it  declined  to  read.  Hann 
Barnard  another  minister  from  New  Yoi 
but  of  a  very  different  spirit  from  Dav 
Sands,  was  also  travelling  in  Ireland  abo 
this  time,  developing  such  sorrowful  u 
soundness  of  principle,  she  did  much  m 
chief,  greatly  encouraging  the  spirit  of  u 
belief  and  disorder  by  her  public  declai 
tions. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Select  Yearly  Mei 
ing  in  Dublin  was  induced  by  some  mea 
to  issue  a  clear  returning  Minute  to  t 
said  Hannah  Barnard,  certifying  that  th 
believed  "it  was  her  concern  by  examy 
and  precept,  to  inculcate  the  doctrines, 
the  Gospel,  during  her  religious  labc 
among  them,  and  that  she  had  meeting 
with  those  of  other  societies  in  seve  J 
parts,  they  believed  to  general  satisfy 
tion."  Abraham  Shackleton  whose  inf 
ence  was  very  considerable  as  an  Elcr  i 
on  account  of  the  great  veneration  still  hd; 
for  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  probahp 
engaged  with  others  in  turning  aside  te 
judgment  of  the  Select  Yearly  Meetirj. 
As  to  Hannah  Barnard,  she  attended  t 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London  in  1800.  Da\ 
Sands  and  Joseph  Williams  (an  Elder  frc 
Ireland)  were  also  there,  and  made  kno> 
on  this  occasion  the  deep  exercise  and  tr] 
which  her  unsound  sentiments  had  pi 
duced  to  faithful  Friends  in  Ireland,  a 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  wilfi 
her,  on  whose  report  the  case  was  referrjd 
to  the  morning  Meeting  of  Ministers  ajfl 
Elders.  After  bestowing  much  labor  m 
her,  she  was  advised  to  refrain  from  travl- 
ling  or  appearing  as  a  minister  and  to  return 
home.  Eventually  she  lost  her  membersl|i 
in  the  Society,  dying  in  comparative  c- 
scurity  in  the  year  1828.  In  alluding 
Wm.  Savery's  exercising  labors  while  tray 
ling  amongst  Friends  in  Ireland,  it  is  stat^ 
that  a  great  withering  and  falling  aw 
overtook  nearly  all  of  the  principal  prom 
gators  of  those  unrighteous  doctrines, 
whom  an  awful  blast  was  evidently  brougl 

Now,  again  referring  to  Rebecca  Jon 
I  find  that  when  the  yellow  fever  was  ragit 
to  a  fearful  extent  in  the  year  1793  it 
Philadelphia,  she  was  seized  with  it,  ap 
when  recovering  said  to  Thomas  Scatt 
good,  "  I  have  been  an  exercised  womjp 
for  thirty  years  past  and  often  grieved 
see  the  pride  ana  forgetfulness  of  many 
our  Society,  the  multitude  of  pleasd 
carriages,  the  formal  visiting,  etc."  AT 
at  another  time  she  said  "There  is  anothr 
dispensation  in  store  for  this  people  depeii 
upon  it,"  repeating  it  more  than  once,  '  f 
people  are  not  humbled  by  the  present 
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'lin Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state 
«i)f  things  in  Philadelphia  for  the  next  few 
iiei/ears  will  know  how  fully  this  prediction 
bf  Rebecca  Jones  was  verified.  Years  after 
ttlA'hen  she  was  near  her  release,  I  find  these 
^iiremarkable  words  by  her  biographer,  "She 
tbad  beheld  those  with  whom  her  soul  had 
Js^njoyed  sweet  fellowship,  who  had  labored 
With  her  in  the  Gospel  of  her  dear  Lord, 
>iWho  had  been  as  bone  of  her  bone,  fall  from 
*it:heir  stability,  lose  their  spiritual  gifts  and 
fi^races,  and  even  bring  reproach  on  the 
iotolessed  Truth." 

ee'  •  A.  F. 

ma  .Malvern,  Pa.,  Eighth  Month,  21st,  1907. 
orji  We  may  well  remember  Jesus's  words: 
ivi' Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace 
earth;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
ujiword." 


ui  On  Modern  Belief. 

JTf  "There  is  an  imrneasurable  gulf  between 
j  he  strength  of  a  man  who  does  right  because 
Kfie  thinks  others  are  watching  him,  and 
;3nhe  strength  of  the  man  who  does  right 
(because  he  knows  God  is  seeing  him  all 
fehe  time.  For  the  former,  the  time  will 
™piU)me  when  he  thinks  that  he  is  not  seen, 
sjind  then  he  will  fall;  but  if  a  man  believes 
tx^hat  the  eye  of  God  is  always  on  him,  he 
injias  the  strength  and  support  that  he  cannot 
eriave  who  disbelieves  in  the  existence  of 

personal  God. 
ifli  "I  passed  through  a  period  of  doubt 
Wmd  skepticism  when  I  was  in  college,  and 
ler  am  going  to  speak  to  you  of  it  because 
fcome  of  you  may  be  passing  through  that 
tl'ery  stage  at  this  time.  I  was  studying 
infheories  of  the  creation  and  I  got  somewhat 
tberplexed  about  it  and  in  my  perplexity 
1^  went  back  to  Genesis  and  found  it  written 
Where  that  in  the  beginning  God  created 
^he  heavens  and  the  earth;  and  I  took  my 
nfetand  on  that  proposition  and  determined 
stand  there  until  I  found  some  theory  of 
Jiirreation  that  went  back  of  the  beginning 
ilind  1  am  still  waiting.  I  found  that  the 
rnebular  hypothesis  holds  that,  force  working 
ifipon  matter  produced  the  world.  I  prefer 
to  assume  a  designer  back  of  the  design, 
creator  back  of  creation ;  and  so  long  as 
uGod  stands  back  of  the  beginning  and  back 
lil)f  creation,  I  care  not  how  long  you  draw 
obut  the  processes  of  creation. 
I  "Now  as  to  miracles,  we  have  only  two 
(f|uestions  to  answer:  First,  could  God 
t95erform  a  miracle?  and,  second,  would 
iHe  want  to?  The  first  is  easily  answered; 
iiti  God  who  can  make  a  world  can  do  any- 
C:hing  he  wants  to  with  it.  If  God  is  the 
!i:reator  then  we  will  not  put  limits  to  his 
CDower  to  cause  a  miracle.  Would  He  want 
ho?  The  difficult  part  of  that  question  is 
ithat  some  people  think  they  know  so 
rrnuch  about  God,  his  purposes  and  his 
aaffairs  and  methods  that  they  assume  to 
Jsay  what  God  would  or  would  not  do.  The 
Dider  1  grow  the  less  disposed  I  am  to  speak 
positively  in  the  negative,  for  I  have  found 
It  so  difficult  to  decide  certainly  what  God 
I  wants  done  to-day  that  I  am  not  presump- 
1  tuous  enough  to  look  back  over  the  ages  and 
ijtell  what  God  wanted  at  some  time  in  the 
distant  past.  I  have  seen  so  many  things 
about    me   more    mysterious    than  any 


miracle,,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  allow  a 
miracle  to  stand  between  me  and  the  Christ- 
ian religion. 

"  I  do  not  understand  all  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bible,  but  if  we  live  up  to  all  the 
things  in  the  Bible  we  can  understand,  we 
will  be  kept  so  busy  that  we  will  not  have 
time  to  worry  over  the  mysterious.  My 
observation  is  that  the  people  who  are  all 
the  time  worrying  about  the  mysterious 
things  are  little  concerned  about  the  plainest 
things  in  the  Bible  that  they  could  apply 
with  profit  to  themselves.  Living  in  the 
midst  of  mystery,  I  shall  not,  for  that  reason 
refuse  to  accept  a  religion  that  will  mold 
our  lives  for  good. 

"There  are  some  who  cannot  conceive 
of  a  plan  of  salvation  which  rests  upon  the 
idea  that  one  shall  die  for  others.  Is  that 
so  strange  a  doctrine  that  one  shall  sacrifice 
and  suffer  for  others?  That  is  the  most 
familiar  thing  in  the  world.  From  the  time 
we  know  anything  till  we  die,  we  are  in 
the  presence  of  illustrations  of  this  willing- 
ness of  men  to  sufi'er  and  die  for  others. 
Each  generation  in  turn  sacrifices  for  the 
generation  that  comes  after. 

"Nor  is  this  coTifined  to  domestic  life. 
It  is  true  in  history.  Every  movement 
has  behind  it  the  sacrifices  of  people  willing 
to  sacrifice.  We  do  not  call  a  man  great 
till  he  understands  how  small  he  is  in 
comparison  with  the  things  with  which 
he  has  to  deal.  'He  that  saveth  his  life 
shall  lose  it.'  Is  that  a  strange  doctrine? 
It  is  an  epitome  of  history.  The  man  who 
is  trying  to  save  his  own  life  leads  a  little 
life.  It  was  a  citizen  of  your  own  State, 
Wendell  Phillips,  who  expressed  the  same 
idea  in  other  words:  How  prudently  most 
men  sink  into  nameless  graves,  while  a  few 
forget  themselves  into  immortality. 

"How  could  Christ  better  have  reached 
the  human  heart  than  by  the  method  that 
he  employed?  Sacrifice  is  the  mark  of 
love,  and  what  greater  love  is  there  than 
the  love  that  would  prompt  one  to  give 
his  life  for  another?  Because  this  is  the 
mark  of  love,  it  has  touched  the  heart  of 
the  world. 

"  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  prove  the  divin- 
ity of  Christ,  instead  of  beginning  with 
mystery  or  miracle  or  the  theory  of  the 
atonement,  I  should  simply  tell  you  the 
story  of  his  life  and  how  he  lived,  and  then 
I  would  ask  you  to  explain  it  by  any  other 
theory  than  that  He  was  divine.  Reared  in 
a  carpenter's  shop,  having  no  access  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  other  races  and  people, 
He  yet,  when  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
i^ave  to  the  world  a  code  of  morality,  the 
like  of  which  the  world  had  never  seen 
before,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  since;  then  He  was  put  to  death. 
He  was  nailed  to  the  Cross  in  shame,  and 
those  who  followed  Him  were  scattered 
or  killed;  and  then,  from  this  little  begin- 
ning his  religion  spread  until  hundreds 
of  millions  have  taken  his  name  upon  their 
lips,  and  millions  have  been  ready  to  die 
rather  than  surrender  the  faith  that  He 
put  into  their  hearts.  To  me,  it  is  easier 
to  believe  Him  divine  than  to  explain  in 
any  other  way  what  He  said  and  did." — 
William  J.  Bryan. 


An  Example  of  the  Believers. 

[From  a  Memorial  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting,  N. 
Y.    In  his  latter  days  he  resided  in  Burlington,  N.  J.] 

Richard  Mott  was  of  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, and  was  fond  of  social  intercourse. 
Possessing  a  well  cultivated  mind,  his 
conversation  was  enlivening  and  instructive, 
and  his  social  visits  would  frequently  prove 
seasons  of  rare  intellectual  enjoyment. 
Hence  his  company  was  regarded  as  a 
privilege,  and  was  particularly  prized  by 
young  people,  towards  whom  he  was  very 
open  and  affable.  Often  near  the  close  of 
such  seasons,  serious  impressions  would 
overspread  his  mind,  and  religious  commun- 
ications would  follow,  adapted  to  the  state 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed; 
and  springing  as  they  did  from  the  fresh 
flowing  of  Gospel  love,  could  scarcely  fail 
to  leave  its  impress  upon  the  heart. 

From  an  apprehension  that  the  abund- 
ance of  light  literature  of  the  present  day 
was  calculated  to  draw  the  attention  from 
more  profitable  reading,  he  was  often  en- 
gaged to  recommend  the  perusal  of  the 
writings  of  Friends,  both  historical  and 
doctrinal,  and  for  the  purpose  of  encourage- 
ment would  allude  to  the  usage  of  former 
times,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  reading 
in  Friends'  families  was  supplied  by  the 
approved  writings  of  its  own  members. 

He  highly  esteemed  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  being  given  by  Divine  inspiration,  and 
designed  for  our  instruction  in  righteousness ; 
and  was  often  concerned  to  recommend  to 
Friends  the  diligent  and  daily  perusal  of 
them,  with  their  families  collected — a  prac- 
tice which  he  steadily  observed  in  his  own. 

On  such  occasions  it  was  interesting  to 
see  his  wife,  whose  hearing  was  greatly 
impaired,  seated  by  his  side,  and  intently 
tracing  the  lines  with  her  eyes  as  the  reading 
progressed. 

1  he  constant  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  aborigines  of  this  land,  and  the 
slavery  and  sufferings  of  millions  of  the 
African  race,  excited  his  sympathy  and 
compassion ;  and  he  was  ever  ready,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  philanthropy,  to  unite  with 
Friends  in  earnest  endeavors  to  remove 
these  great  national  evils.  Believing  that 
the  use  of  the  produce  of  slave-labor  was 
the  principal  support  of  the  system  of  slav- 
ery, he  was  frequently  concerned  to  urge 
this  consideration  upon  the  attention  of 
others,  and  to  press  upon  them  the  inquiry, 
whether,  in  thus  using  these  articles,  they 
could  be  fully  clear  of  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  system  itself. 

Richard  Mott  was  attached  to  the  doc- 
trines of  our  religious  Society;  and,  convinced 
that  they  are  the  doctrines  of  primitive 
Christianity,  he  was,  through  life,  their 
firm  and  zealous  advocate;  yet  his  zeal  was 
tempered  with  charity  towards  those  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion.  He  was 
earnestly  concerned  for  the  support  and 
faithful  administration  of  our  discipline,  a 
work  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified; 
and  the  wide  departure,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, from  the  testimonies  which  dis- 
tinguish us  as  a  people,  was  cause  of  deep 
regret  and  sorrow  to  him.  Hence  he  fre- 
quently urged  upon  Friends  his  views  in 
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this  respect,  and  particularly  when  address- 
ing the  younger  portion  of  Society. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  he  was 
careful  not  to  move  without  a  clear  evidence 
of  duty,  and  he  maintained  a  watchful 
concern  not  to  extend  his  communications 
beyond  proper  limits,  or  to  interfere  with 
the  labors  of  others  who  were  travelling 
in  the  same  service. 

His  ministerial  labors  were  lively  and 
frequent,  and  were  attended  with  a  clear- 
ness and  force  that  rendered  them  instruc- 
tive and  edifying.  He  was,  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostle,  "a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth."  He  withheld  not  the  awakening 
or  warning  voice  from  those  among  whom 
he  labored,  when  he  believed  himself  called 
thereto;  at  other  times  the  language  of 
encouragement  or  consolation  flowed  from 
his  lips,  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  his  hearers. 
Frequently  his  feelings  would  be  drawn 
forth  in  affectionate  concern  towards  those 
in  early  life,  as  the  class  upon  whom  his 
hopes  of  a  succession  of  faithful  laborers 
in  the  militant  church  principally  rested; 
and  when,  with  a  heart  enlarged  with  love, 
he  was  earnestly  pleading  with  them,  the 
glistening  eye  or  trickling  tear  have  fur- 
nished evidence  that  corresponding  emotions 
had  been  produced  in  the  bosoms  of  his 
hearers.  May  these  impressions  never  be 
forgotten. 

At  one  time  while  pleading  with  the 
youth  to  dedicate  the  morning  of  their  life 
to  the  service  of  their  Creator,  he  adverted 
to  his  own  early  life,  with  feelings  much 
affected,  and  said  that,  notwithstanding 
his  many  missteps,  he  had  been  mercifully 
favored  to  hold  fast  the  covenants  then 
made;  and  that  the  promise  that,  to  those 
who  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  all  things  necessary  shall  be 
added,  had  been  abundantly  verified  in 
his  own  experience.  In  the  last  meeting 
he  attended,  he  dwelt  particularly  upon  the 
text,  "  I  know  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them 
that  fear  God,  which  fear  before  Him;  but 
it  shall  not  be  well  with  the  wicked,  neither 
shall  He  prolong  his  days,  which  are  as  a 
shadow;  because  he  feareth  not  before 
God." 

in  an  afternoon  during  his  last  sickness, 
he  seemed  pleased  with  the  visit  of  a  friend 
who  called  to  see  him,  and  embraced  the 
opportunity  to  send  messages  of  love  to 
several  friends  at  a  distance;  and  expressed 
his  disappointment  in  not  being  able  to 
visit  them,  and  attend  the  approaching 
Ouarterly  Meeting.  On  parting  with  this 
friend  he  sweetly  said,  "  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  heights  nor  depths,  principali- 
ties nor  powers,  nor  any  other  thing,  shall  be 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

A  living,  loving.  Gospel  sermon,  however 
unlearned  in  matter,  and  uncouth  in  style, 
is  better  than  the  linest  discourse  devoid 
of  unction  and  power. — Spurgeon. 

Mine  he  the  reverent.  listeninp  love 

That  w.nits  nil  day  on  Thee, 
With  the  service  nf  a  watchful  heart 

Which  no  one  else  can  see. 

— A.  L.  Waring. 


TEMPERANCE. 

[A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Bellows,  350  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  the  "  Friends'  Temper- 
ance Association  of  Philadelphia."] 


To  be  steadfast,  immovable,  in  our 
loyalty  to  the  vision  of  truth  revealed  to 
us,  this  is  our  privilege  and  duty.  Results 
are  not  ours,  neither  are  times  and  seasons 
in  our  hands.  But  unfaltering  devotion 
to  the  truth  we  have  seen,  and  faithfulness 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  that  fall  to 
us,  these  are  our  portion;  for  these  we  are 
responsible. — Frances  E.  Willard. 


The  Atlanta  Georgian  has  nobly  avowed 
itself  the  champion  of  prohibition  senti- 
ment in  the  South.  In  face  of  the  criticism 
and  open  opposition  of  its  friends  and  in 
defiance  of  the  vested  interests,  who  were 
fighting  the  prohibitory  measure,  F.  L. 
Seeley,  the  proprietor,  has  surhmoned  the 
influence  of  his  organ  on  the  side  of  morals 
and  temperance.  It  has  been  a  brave  reso- 
lution and  the  cost  has  been  considerable. 

Most  men  who  in  business  life  to-day 
represent  righteousness,  have  learned  their 
principles  in  a  godly  home,  under  a  godly 
mother's  care.  F.  L.  Seeley  is  not  an  ex- 
ception. After  he  had  reached  the  decision 
that  allied  his  paper  with  the  prohibition 
cause,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  his  mother,  who  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-seven,  and  for  many  years  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  her  son's  career. 
"Mother,  this  is  your  victory,"  he  said. 
"The  little  white  ribbon  you  used  to  wear 
on  your  bosom,  your  prayers  and  love  and 
tears  for  the  right  have  all  come  to  a  head 
to-day.  If  two  and  a  half  million  people 
in  Georgia  shall  be  free  from  the  curse  of 
the  saloon  you  have  some  part  in  it,  mother. 
I  have  felt  all  along  that  if  I  should  take 
any  other  course,  it  would  hurt  you.  It 
is  your  life,  your  victory,  mother,  speaking 
in  the  life  and  purpose  of  your  boy  and  The 
Georgian  to-day." — Home  Herald. 


The  Liquor  Traffic  Has  Overstayed 
ITS  Opportunity.— The  following  signifi- 
cant words  which  conclude  an  editorial 
discussion  of  "Prohibition  In  Georgia"  in 
"Beverages,"  the  Ofjidal  Organ  of  the 
National  Liquor  League  of  America,  Eighth 
Month  2nd,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
every  home-lover  and  saloon  fighter. 

"  The  result  in  Georgia  presents  no 

PLEASANT  outlook    FOR   ANY    SECTION  OF 

THE  BUSINESS.  That  State  in  its  judgment 
has  treated  all  alike,  and  no  false  notion 

THAT    beer    is    A    TEMPERANCE  BEVERAGE 

and  should  be  allowed  to  hold  on  has 
been  entertained  or  brought  forward. 
"We  dislike  to  acknowledge  it,  but 

WE  REALLY  BELIEVE  THE  ENTIRE  BUSINESS 
ALL  OVER  HAS  OVERSTAYED  ITS  OPPORTUNITY 
TO   PROTECT   ITSELF  AGAINST  THE  ONWARD 

MARCH  OF  PROHIBITION,  which  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  is  advancing  like  a 
prairie  fire  with  not  a  hand  raised  to  stop 
Its  progress. 

Five  years  ago  A  united  industry 

MIGHT    HAVE    KEPT    BACK    THE  SITUATION 


THAT  NOW  CONFRONTS   IT,    BUT  TO-DAY 
IS  TOO  LATE. 

"might  AS  WELL  TRY  TO  KEEP  OUT  TI 
HUDSON  RIVER  WITH  A  WHISK  BROOM." 


lie 


The  following  item  appeared  in  tl" 
department  on  Eleventh  Month  25th,  190 
It  is  reproduced  at  this  time  not  with  tl 
intention  of  bringing  to  view  in  a  discoura 
ing  way  the  apparent  futility  of  sui 
appeals  to  the  executive  courage  and  sen 
of  right,  but  with  the  desire  to  impre 
upon  all  "who  agree  with  the  conten 
of  the  declaration"  the  great  necessi 
for  continued  efforts  along  this  line. 

The  National  Temperance  Congress 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition,  represer 
ing  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  temperance  ai 
prohibition  organizations,  when  in  sessi(i 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  on  Ninth  Month  22n] 
made  a  declaration  concerning  the  fedeij 
taxation  of  the  liquor  traffic,which  contain| 
the  following  statements  and  resolutior' 
"Whereas, The  federal  government, when 
created  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue 
1862,  laid  special  war  taxes  upon  t 
products  of  nearly  every  business,  includii 
the  liquor  traffic;  and 

"Whereas,  All  these  special  taxes  we 
repealed  immediately  following  the  w; 
with  the  exception  of  the  federal  taxatiij 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  has  continu 
to  the  present  day;  and 

"Whereas,  The  internal  revenue  systej 
has  developed  and  fostered  the  liqu 
traffic  beyond  the  fondest  dreams  of 
early  promoters,  until  its  invested  capil 
exceeds  $500,000,000,  and  its  retail  ca 
income  from  the  people  of  the  Unit 
States  is  nearly  |i ,000,000,000  yearly;  ai 

"Whereas,  The  internal  revenue  receip 
from  all  alcoholic  liquors  is  less  than  $20( 
000,000,  and  the  license  and  tax  receip 
of  all  state  and  local  government  is  k 
than  $200,000,000  annually,  while  its  cc 
directly  and  indirectly  to  the  whole  peoj 
exceeds  $2,000,000,000  yearly  in  mon 
value  alone;  and 

"Whereas,  The  highest  religious,  educ 
tional,  scientific,  insurance  and  commerc 
authorities  of  the  age  have  unequivocal 
condemned  and  denounced  the  liquor  traf 
as  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  curse 
modern  civilization  and  the  Supreme  Coil 
of    the    United   States,    recognizing  tip 
judgment  of  the  world,  has  officially  c 
clared  (Dec.  5,  1887)  that  'we  cannot  ignc 
the  fact,  established  by  statistics  accessil: 
to  every  one,  that  the  disorder,  pauperis 
and  crime  prevalent  in  this  country  are  |i 
large  measure  directly  traceable  to  lU 
evil.' 

"Resolved,  That,  we  as  citizens  of  t|s 
United  States  in  this  Congress  assemble 
do  hereby  appeal  to  1  heodore  Rooseve 
President  of  the  United  States,  that  I 
break  the  official  silence  of  the  present  ai 
past  administrations  for  more  than  for 
years  upon  this  direct  and  criminal  coi 
plicity  of  the  national  government  with  t 
legalized  liquor  traffic,  and  with  the  sarj 
magnificent  courage  and  manly  indepen 
ence  that  has  characterized  his  statesma 
ship  to  the  present  hour,  champion  t 
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people's  right  of  protection  from  this 
aation-wide  curse,  and  in  his  next  message 
ito  the  National  Congress,  declare  that  this 
alliance  must  be  broken,  and  the  internal 
revenue  bulwark  of  the  liquor  traffic  abol- 
shed  at  once  and  forever." 

The  Congress  earnestly  desires  that  all 
Who  agree  with  the  contents  of  the  declara- 
■''tion  should  write  personal  appeals  to  the 
l^resident,  emphasizing  their  views  in  this 
"regard.  ■ 


Race  Suicide  and  the  Death  Roll. — 
1  notice  in  yesterday's  Journal  the  reitera- 
"tion  of  President  Roosevelt's  ideas  on  race 
iuicide.  I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to 
the  President  to  take  the  other  horn  of 
"hhe  dilemma  and  see  what  he  could  do  at 
|4owering  the  death  rate.  The  same  results 
%ould  be  obtained,  and  the  latter  seems 
"jto  me  a  more  fit  subject  for  legislators  to 
grapple  with  than  the  former. 
^  On  the  average,  for  a  number  of  years, 
'"bne  hundred  thousand  drunkards  die  an- 
ijiually — a  wholly  unnecessary  proceeding 
i'f  legislators  would  stop  the  manufacture 
l^ind  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Last  year 
iir':hree  thousand  wives  were  murdered  by 
lirunken  husbands.  They  might  be  living 
■fj/et  and  possibly  bearing  children  had  it 
'^ot  been  for  the  licensed  liquor  traffic. 
iChe  lives  of  tv/o  thousand  and  three  hundred 
Ufittle  babies  were  crushed  out  in  1903  by 
irunken  mothers  who  overlaid  them  in  the 
teiiight.  Many  of  these  might  have  grown 
|U^o  manhood  and  womanhood  and  produced 
ji'heir  kind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  licensed 
itliquor  traffic.  Hundreds  and  thousands 
'^ore  babies  die  annually  for  lack  of  nourish- 
itenent  because  their  fathers  spent  for  intoxi- 
antating  liquor  what  should  have  bought 
ipjiourishing  food  for  the  mother  and  given 
ocfTiore  wholesome  environment.  Isn't  it  as 
ipjmportant  to  save  the  people  we  have  as 
lejro  have  more  born  to  be  killed  off  at  this 
^fearful  rate?  Gladstone  said :  "Strong  drink 
)pf<ills  more  people  than  war,  pestilence  and 
ne'amine  combined."  Strange  that  men, 
jrom  the  President  down  to  the  city  alder- 
4Tien,  do  not  dare  lift  up  a  voice  in  protest 
ciikgainst  this  evil  which  is  ever  alert,  en- 
alltroaching  nearer  and  nearer  until  it  even 
3tf|5egrudges  four  hundred  feet  of  clean  area 
?*ibout  our  public  schools. — Bessie  Laythe 
DUiicovELL,    Jn    The   Minneapolis  Journal, 


hj'^j'/^/)  Month  2nd,  1907. 


di 

loi  In  connection  with  this,  The  Jamestown 
iibjixposition,  as  with  all  former  ones,  there 
nsitre  some  features  which  are  far  from  pleasing 
eio  temperance  reformers;  but  there  is  a 
ll^uller  recognition  of  the  temperance  cause 

ind  the  temperance  people  as  the  months 
ilind  years  go  by.  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
)te  ive  restaurant  buildings  has  been  erected 
veby  a   man  from   Kentucky.    Outside  is 

the  old  corn  mill  wheel,  and  one  of  the 
31  pecialties  is  corn  bread  made  from  the  meal 
onvhich  is  ground  on  the  spot  by  the  old 
snvheel.  The  Kentuckian  was  offered  twelve 
itlhousand  dollars  if  he  would  permit  the 
ian  ale  of  liquor  in  the  building,  but  he  would 
em  lot  give  permission,  saying  that  he  did  not 
nanelieve  in  liquor  seUing;  that  he  had  a  boy 

tl  hirteen  years  old,  and  if  he  should  do  such 


a  thing  he  never  again  could  look  that  boy 
in  the  face. 

The  conscience  of  the  people  is  being 
touched  as  never  before,  and  the  con- 
science of  the  people  will  some  day  control 
the  action  of  our  nation. — Lillian  M.  U. 
Stevens. 


The  eleventh  World's  Anti-Alcohol  Con- 
gress closed  its  sessions  at  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  Eighth  Month  6th.  One  of  the 
notable  results  of  the  Congress  is  an  Inter- 
national Bureau  Against  Alcohol,  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  collect  anti-alcoholic  docu- 
ments and  supply  them  to  Governmental, 
Municipal,  Sociological  and  Scientific  Socie- 
ties and  others  interested,  and  to  work  for 
international  anti-alcoholic  reform. 

Dr.  Crothers  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  is  the 
American  representative  in  the  Bureau. 
Its  head  office  is  to  be  in  Lausanne,  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Inward  Publican. 

Publicans  were  classed  with  sinners  be- 
cause, as  tax-collectors,  they  were  sinful, 
unjust,  mean  and  exacting.  It  was  a 
disgrace  to  be  a  publican,  also,  because  the 
Jews  believed  it  unlawful  for  them  to  pay 
tribute;  therefore,  that  a  Jew  should  so 
unkindly  stoop  as  to  be  an  exacter  of  tribute 
and  custom  from  his  brethren,  under  the 
hated  Roman  governments,  was  intensely 
dishonorable  and  despicable. 

But  not  less  at  this  day  are  we  beset  with 
publicans  exacting  tribute  at  every  turn. 
We  are  oppressed  with  publicans  because 
we  are  sinners.  I  speak  of  the  immense 
tax-gathering  of  luxury.  To  whom  pay 
we  tribute?  Is  it  not  to  our  own  lusts 
which  bear  rule  in  our  members — of  the 
fiesh,  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life? 

If,  from  our  ten  hours'  daily  toil,  the 
wages  of  one  hour  should  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  taxes,  we  are  told  that  our  case 
is  the  same  as  if,  having  finished  nine  hours' 
labor  each  day  for  ourselves  and  families, 
an  officer  came  up  and  compelled  us  to 
work  still  another  hour  for  the  Government. 

Now,  leaving  the  taxes  of  civil  govern- 
ment aside,  is  the  whole  remainder  of  a 
man's  labor  demanded  for  his  needs  alone, 
or  the  comfort  of  his  family  alone?  Nay, 
no  small  part  of  it  is  toiled  out  in  obedience 
to  the  insatiable  publicans  of  his  own  bosom, 
compelling  him  to  work  an  hour  for  this 
nonsense,  a  time  for  that  vanity,  and  other 
spaces  of  time  for  this  and  that  superfluity. 
So  far  as  working  for  his  actual  needs  and 
comforts  goes,  one  might  be  done  with  his 
manual  labor  much  sooner  every  day  than 
he  is.  But  his  coveting  of  superfluities, 
the  vanities  of  himself  and  family,  are  the 
publicans  which  laboriously  tax  the  sinner. 
Escaped  from  them,  and  with  his  family 
beholden  in  their  hearts  to  comfortable 
simplicity  only,  they  need  labor  day  by 
day  no  more  than  enough  to  fulfil  the  nat- 
ural demand  for  exercise,  health  and  happi- 
ness. Their  strength  would  not  be  wretch- 
edly dragged  out  or  knocked  down  as  it  is 
by  the  publican-officers  of  the  government 
of  luxury  ,  and  vanity  which  is  set  up  in 
their  hearts.  But  '  they  would  run  and 
not  be  weary,  they  would  walk  and  not 


faint,"  because  they  wait  on  that  govern- 
ment which  renews  and  not  exhausts  their 
strength. 

What  now  is  the  case?  At  the  end  of 
the  few  hours  of  salutary  labor,  here  comes 
up  publican  sin,  of  Vanity  Fair,  demanding 
of  the  workmen  ten  minutes  m.ore  labor 
for  Magenta  dye,  half  an  hour  a  day  through 
two  months,  for  the  fall  style  of  a  hat  for 
his  eldest  scion  of  "  the  cano-necktie  species ;" 
other  time  for  that  fine  felicity  of  a  ferocious 
flounce,  this  "loud"  watch  chain,  or  the 
stripe  of  those  touching  pantaloons.  Then 
there  is  that  tobacco  publican,  taxing 
one's  earnings  and  the  health  through 
which  he  earns  them;  or  his  more  polished 
and  seductive  brother,  "sluggard,  as  smoke 
to  the  eyes,"  to  whom  his  dupes  yielding, 
"into  smoke  shall  they  consume  away." 
There  is  the  gastric  publican,  craving  un- 
wholesome delicacies,  sweetmeats,  confec- 
tioneries, pastry,  treats,  entertainments, 
drinks  not  for  thirst  or  medicine;  there  is 
the  piano,  the  theatre,  the  dance,  or  the 
cards;  and  not  least  of  all  the  lust  of  display, 
of  style,  of  hollow  pretence,  by  gilt  and 
glitter,  by  fuss- and  feathers,  by  equipage 
and  mansion.  Such  are  but  few  specimens 
of  thousands  of  deceitful  and  hurtful  lusts 
taxing  the  straining  energies  of  the  profes- 
sional or  manual  worker,  grinding  the  poor, 
distressing  the  heads,  nerves,  and  hearts 
of  mothers  and  daughters,  whether  they 
be  fashionable  drudges  or  obscure  toilers. 
The  taxation  of  luxury  and  vanity  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  There  is  no  single  super- 
fluity of  our  lives  that  is  not  at  the  cost  of 
lahor.  We  have  made  some  person  or 
persons  labor  unnecessarily  by  every  need- 
less thing  which  we  adopt;  and  we  ourselves 
have  lost  our  time  in  which  we  worked  for 
it.  If  there  are  classes  of  men,  women  and 
children  who  find  an  early  grave  in  the 
manufacture  of  our  superfluities,  are  we 
not  consenting  unto  their  death,  and  in 
some  sense  responsible  for  it,  by  patronizing 
their  unwholesome  occupation? 

Is  then  labor  an  evil,  that  I  should 
speak  of  so  much  unnecessary  work  being 
done  in  the  world?  Wherefore  this  concern 
that  men  should  have  more  leisure?  It  is 
too  much  labor  for  the  things  that  perish 
that  is  spoken  against.  We  want  men 
should  find  time,  day  by  day,  for  higher 
occupations — of  the  mind,  and  heart,  and 
soul — than  they  thus  do,  bound  down  unto 
daily  tasks  for  unnecessary,  or  worse, 
articles.  Any  labor  is  an  evil,  where  it 
crowds  out  a  higher  employment.  As  for 
the  needs  of  mankind,  human  bodies  are 
overworked,  so  that  their  minds  and  souls 
are  underworked.  So  labor  generally  dwells 
with  ignorance  and  uncultivated  minds, 
not  giving  time  for  reading,  reflection, 
domestic  enjoyment,  the  care  and  training 
of  children,  the  indulgence  of  refined  tastes, 
the  study  or  admiration  of  nature,  and 
passive  or  active  waiting  on  the  Lord. 
Most  are  too  busy  to  be  educated,  too  busy 
to  instruct  their  children,  too  busy  to  pray. 
There  is  not  a  laborer,  who,  were  it  not 
for  the  superfluities  of  men,  might  not  enjoy 
a  life  of  learned  leisure,  or,  better  still,  of 
educated  action,  in  healthful  vigor  of  body, 
fitted  for  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  all 
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the  blessings  of  life, — moral,  intellectual 
and  physical.  It  is  such  a  consummation 
which  a  testimony  for  simplicity,  or  plain- 
ness,— call  it  what  we  may — devoutly 
wishes,  and  promises.  "Render  therefore 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's, 
and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's." 

J.  H.  D. 

Haverford,  1871. 

OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  Printer  Boy. — About  the  year 
1725,  an  American  boy,  some  nineteen 
years  old,  found  himself  in  London,  where 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  earning  his 
bread.  He  was  not  like  many  young  men 
these  days,  who  wander  about  seeking 
work,  ancl  who  are  "willing  to  do  anything" 
because  they  know  how  to  do  nothing;  but 
he  had  learned  how  to  do  something  and 
knew  just  where  to  go  to  find  something 
to  do,  so  he  went  straight  to  a  printing 
office  and  asked  for  employment. 

"Where  are  you  from?"  inquired  the 
foreman.  "America,"  was  the  answer. 
"Ah,"  said  the  foreman,  "from  America — 
a  lad  from  America  seeking  employment 
as  a  printer?  Well,  do  you  really  under- 
stand the  art  of  printing?  Can  you  set 
type?"  The  young  man  stepped  to  one 
of  the  cases,  and  in  a  brief  space  set  up  the 
following  passage  from  the  first  chapter  of 
John:  "Nathaniel  said  unto  him,  Can  there 
any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth? 
Philip  said  unto  him.  Come  and  see." 

It  was  done  so  quickly,  so  accurately, 
and  administered  a  delicate  reproof  so 
appropriate  and  powerful  that  it  at  once 
gave  him  influence  and  standing  with  all 
the  office.  He  worked  diligently  at  his 
trade,  refused  to  drink  beer  and  strong 
drink,  saved  his  money,  returned  to  America, 
became  a  printer,  publisher,  author,  post- 
master-general, member  of  congress,  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  am- 
bassador to  royal  courts,  and  finally  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Fourth  Month  17th,  1790, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  full  of  years  and 
honor,  and  there  are  now  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  counties,  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  America  named  after  the  same 
printer  boy,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  author 
of  "  P(K)r  Richard's  Almanac." — Presby- 
terian Standard. 


Owen:  A  True  Story.— It  was  a  day  of 
delight  for  little  Owen  White,  for  was  he 
not  going  with  his  Aunt  Mary  to  grandma's? 
I!ven  parting  with  his  dear  mamma  could 
only  for  a  few  minutes  cloud  his  gleeful 
spirits.  When  he  reached  the  large  country 
house  overl(K)king  the  broad,  low  grounds 
of  James  River,  Virginia,  he  found  truly 
numberless  pleasures  awaiting  him,  and  his 
grandma  was  as  glad  to  see  him  as  he  was 
to  be  with  her. 

A  special  joy  to  Owen  was  riding  behind 
grandma's  old  gray,  sitting  beside  good- 
natured  Dick,  the  colored  man-of-all-work. 
Sometimes,  too,  Dick  would  let  him  take 
the  reins  and  make  believe  the  big  horse 
was  managed  by  his  small  hands.  I  hen 
Owen  felt  as  grand  as  if  he  were  a  General 
Washington. 


Owen  was  so  good  and  polite  that  eVery 
body,  from  grandma  down,  petted  him 
Bryant,  who  had  charge  of  his  grand- 


ma's plantation,  soon  became  a  fast  friend 

One  morning,    Bryant  invited  him  to 

see  a  new  corn-house  put  up,  and  get  blocks 
to  make  himself  a  playhouse.  The  obedient 
Owen  forthwith  ran  in  to  his  grandma,  and 

begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  with  Bryant 

Grandma  considered  a  moment,  for  she 
suspected  the  workmen  might  let  slip  some 
words  not  good  for  her  sweet  little  grandson 
to  hear 

"Please,  dear  grandma,  let  me  go,"  he 

pleaded.    "   Bryant  says  he'll  take 

care  of  me." 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  she  answered,  hesitat 

ingly,  "  Bryant  is  very  kind,  and  I  can 

trust  you" — .  Then  she  added,  after  a 
glance  into  the  eager  face,  "  You  may  go 
if  you  promise  to  come  right  back  if  you 
hear  any  of  the  men  say  bad  words." 

"I   promise,"  said  Owen,  firmly,  and 
away  he  sped,  glad  of  heart,  with 
Bryant. 

This  same  blue-eyed,  small  boy  Owen 
did  what  it  is  so  blessed  to  do,  whether 
we  be  little  or  big — he  loved  God  and  his 
fellow-man.  A  heart  full  of  love  won  him 
a  welcome  wherever  he  went,  and  he  never 
meddled  with  people's  things.  The  carpen 
ters,  as  they  went  and  came  among  the 
timbers  and  planks,  noticed  him  pleasantly 
and  he  was  very  happy  watching  them 
work.  Presently,  however,  one  of  them 
let  a  plank  fall  on  his  foot  and  swore. 
Owen  jumped  up  from  where  he  was  sitting 
and  started  home. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Bryant 

"I  have  got  to  go  home  right  straight," 
answered  Owen  with  decision 

"Oh,  no,"  called  out  the  men,  "we  like 
to  have  you  here,  little  man." 

"  Don't  you  think  it  is  nice  to  see  the  house 
going  up?"  asked  the  man,  coaxingly,  who 
had  uttered  the  oath 

"  I  think  it  is  very  nice,  but  I  promised 
grandma  to  go  back  if  I  heard  bad  words, 
and  1  must  go." 

"Well,  well,"  smiled  the  man  rather 
shamefacedly;  "that  was  one  bad  word, 
but  you  stay,  and  all  of  us  will  promise  not 
to  say  another  bad  word  while  you  are  here." 

"So  we  will!"  called  the  workmen. 

Owen  stayed,  and  there  were  no  more 
bad  words.  The  man  respected  the  child 
who  kept  his  promise  and  turned  his  back 

on   sin.    When    Bryant  laughingly 

told  his  grandma  of  the  good  influence  he 
was  having  on  the  workmen  she  felt  free 
to  let  him  go  every  day  to  look  on  while  the 
carpenters  built.  It  was  a  dear  delight 
to  him.  and  then  he  often  played  at  building 
with  the  blocks  and  strips  of  plank  given 
him;  and  it  gave  him  joy  to  have  the 
carpenters  pat  him  on  his  head  and  tell 
him  he  beat  them  at  their  own  words. — 
Christian  World. 


W  isE  Teaching. — "  Does  thee  remember 
our  teacher,  Lydia  Hinckley?"  said  an  old 
sch(K)l-mate  of  ours  lately.  "Well,  she  did 
me  more  good  than  any  teacher  I  can 
remember.  'Compositions'  were  a  tedious 
thing  for  us  to  think  of.    The  girls  could 


write  about  'Spring,'  'the  trees,'  and  'Blacl 
birds;'  but  we  Doys  needed  different  subjec 
to  handle,  and  I  for  one  gave  up  trying  ij 
write  a  composition.  But  I  could  ruj 
home  after  school  with  the  greatest  eage' 
ness  to  buijd  a  little  windmill  like  the  or 
I  had  drawn  on  my  slate. 

"One  afternoon,  Lydia  Hinckley  kej 
me  after  school,  and  tried  to  find  out  tl 
secret  of  my  aversion  to  'composition5 
She  said  at  length: 'I  see  I  have  not  unde 
stood  you.    Now  you  need  not  write  th 
composition  on  'The  Black-bird,'  but  tl 
subject  I  will  give  you  is  'Gas.'    I  protesi 
ed  that  I  had  never  seen  any  gas,  nor  ho; 
it  was  made,  nor  how  it  burned.    But  si 
kept  me  to  that  subject.    At  length 
asked  my  father  who  was  a  blacksmit 
what  he  knew  about  gas,  for  I  had  to  wrij 
a  composition  on  that  subject.    He  sai 
'I  don't  know  about  illuminating  gas,  b! 
I  will  think  it  over  and  tell  thee  in  a  d; 
or  two.' 

"In  due  time  my  father  said  to  rr[, 
'Daniel,  I  want  thee  to  get  a  white  cl; 
tobacco  pipe  and  stuff  the  bowl  of  it  full  f 
my  soft  coal,  and  then  get  some  wet  cl  jf 
and  plaster  it  over  the  mouth  of  the  bowl 
At  dinner-time  my  father  said:  'Danii^ 
has  thee  got  that  pipe  ready?'    I  saijc 
'Yes,  father,  all  ready.'     'Well,  now  p 
the  bowl  of  it  through  the  front  grate 
the  stove  into  the  live  coals,  and  let  t 
pipe-stem  stick  out  into  the  air.'  Whh 
that  had  been  completely  done,  he  said  jn 
me:  'Now  light  a  match  and  hold  the  flai 
at  the  end  of  the  pipe-stem.'    1  did  so,  a 
out  puffed  a  jet  of  brilliant  flame,  whicHl 
saw  at  once  to  be  one  of  those  mysteric 
gas  jets.    In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye[ 
saw  through  the  whole  philosophy  of  g 
making  by  retorts,  and  its  illumination 
gas-pipes.    My  father  said  not  a  word  m 
but  the  turn  of  my  mind  was  changed,  aj 
I  made  an  interesting  composition  on  'Ga 
and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  since 
writing  up  what  I  knew  by  experience.' 

Our  friend  has  since  become  a  large  a 
wealthy  manufacturer,  and  a  benefacjir 
to  many,  and  believes  the  course  of  is 
useful  life  all  turned  on  the  insight  of  |ts 
teacher,  and  the  wise  guidance  of  his  fathll" 
in  that  one  experiment. 

Science  and  Industry. 

"One  plow  in  Labor's  honest  hand 
Is  worth  ten  thousand  swords." 


0 


Most  of  the  furs  used  throughout 
world  come  from   the   Russian  Emp 
The  hunters  of  Russia  and  Siberia  annu; 
capture  three  million  ermines,  sixteen  r 
ion  marmots  and  twenty-five  million  sqir- 
rels. 


What  Women  do  for  a  Living. — Tl 
the  four  million  women  workers  in 
United  States  are  engaged  in  no  less  tlr 
two  hundred  and  ninety-two  distinct  ocjM- 
pations  will  be  surprising  news  to  soiie, 
says  Harper's  Weekly.  No  women,  natual- 
ly,  are  reported  as  United  States  soldirs 
sailors,  or  marines;  nor  were  any  repoiec 
as  members  of  the  fire  department,  01  a; 
street  car  drivers  (though  two  were  repoifec 
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Idas  motormen),  or  as  telegraph  and  tele- 
:t|3hone  linemen,  or  as  apprentices  or  helpers 
tko  roofers  and  slaters,  or  as  helpers  to  steam- 
uboiler  makers  or  to  brass-workers.  But 
eithe  reader  may  note  with  interest,  and  per- 
haps with  some  astonishment    that  five 

.vomen  are  employed  as  pilots;  that  on 
:p(5team-rail roads  ten  were  employed  as  bag- 
ilij^agemen,  thirty-one  as  brakemen,  seven 
isiis  conductors,  forty-five  as  engineers  and 
eriremen,  and  twenty-six  as  switchmen, 
%ardmen,  and  flagmen;  that  forty-three 
ttjvere  carriage  and  hack  drivers;  that  six 
were  reported  as  ship-carpenters,  and  two 
ons  roofers  and  slaters;  that  as  many  as 
ibne  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  returned 
I  lis  blacksmiths,  and  five  hundred  and  eight 
As  machinists;  that  eight  were  boiler- 
riinakers;  that  thirty-one  were  charcoal,  coke, 
aiind  lime  burners;  and  that  eleven  were 
blvell-borers.  Of  course  these  figures  have 
lafittle  significance  beyond  indicating  that 

jhere  are  few  kinds  of  work  from  which 
m|he  female  sex  is  absolutely  debarred,  by 
Either  nature,  law,  or  custom.  There  were 
Ihne  hundred  and  twenty-five  occupations 
J^mploying  over  one  thousand  women  each, 
wlind  sixty-three  employing  over  five  thou- 
sand.— Christian  Advocate. 

m  ; —  .  , 

pi  Ignorance  is  not  the  mother  of  devotion, 

>iis  some  have  said,  but  ignorance  is  the 
tiruitful  mother  of  superstition  and  decep- 
tion.— Christian  Advocate. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 


jjj  It  may  often  be  of  importance  for  Friends  coming 
.i  D  this  city  to  know  where  they  can  get  temporary 
t  iccommodations  in  a  Friends'  family  or  house.  A 
lOtomfortable  home  is  available  at  the  home  of  Randolph 
ejl.  and  Mary  W.  Chappell,  330  Spruce  Street. 

^1  Charles   Frederic    Holder,  complains    in  the 
'  American  Friend  of  the  lack  of  attention  paid  by 
lOfriends  to  memorial  places  of  the  pioneer  Friends: 
aiThe   Hollow,"  Christopher's   Hollow  at  Sandwich 
jjjhere  the  Friends  first  met  in  America,  is  to-day 
larked  by  dead  horses,  at  least  this  is  what  a  livery 
'„ian  told  me.    [And  we  were  ashamed,  on  guiding  an 
'■  English  and  a  Philadelphia  Friend  to  the  spot,  to 
a|nd  it  so.]    1  saw  the  spot — a  beautiful  ravine  which 
ijjrhould  belong  to  Friends,  and  have  a  big  granite 
uoulder  appropriately  marked,  on  Boston  Common, 
'-here,  I  believe,  Mary  Dyer  and  others  still  lie,  their 
I  'odies  having  been  thrown  literally  to  the  dogs.  There 
thf  not  a  stone  or  tree  to  mark  their  memory,  while 
lie  Endicott  birthdays  are  celebrated,  I  understand, 
very  year  in  Salem.    The  only  real  recognition  these 
lartyrs  have  had  is  the  monument  at  the  old  manor 
ouse  at  Shaker  Island,  where  the  late  Prof.  Horsford 
f  Harvard,  has  left  a  monument  on  which  are  the 
ames  of  "George  Fox,  Founder;  Executed  in  Boston, 
lary  Dyer,  William  Robinson,  William  Leddra,  Mar- 
laauke  Stephenson;  Despoiled,  Lawrence  and  Cassan- 
dra  Southwick;    Lashed,    David    Gould;  Scourged, 
ipildward  Wharton;  "The  mutilated,  Christopher  Hol- 
yjjer;"    "The    branded,    Humphry    Norton;"  "The 
jaimed,  John  Rous;"  "The  Champion,  Ralph  Gold- 
"rnith;"  "The  Shipmaster,  Samuel  Shattuck."  "These 
(jltleroes  are  a  Testimony." 

Correspondence. 

-Tl  0/ The  Friend: — During   a  discussion 

I  fi  our  Monthly  meeting  a  short  time  since,  upon  the 
.use  of  instrumental  music  (the  organ)  in  our  meetings 
ir  worship,  I  was  led  in  the  truth  and  by  the  Truth 
>  declare: — That  instrumental  music  was  an  intoxi- 
SOl  mt  of  the  devil  which  he  was  bringing  into  the 
fjj'  >iritual  worship  of  God  in  our  meetings,  harmonizing 
1-  id  exciting  our  emotions  and  feelings  into  a  false 
edition,  thereby  defeating  the  spiritual  and  true 
lOr  orship  of  Christ. 

or  Arthur  Peacock. 

^[  CuLLisoN,  Kansas,  Eighth  Month  27th,  1907, 


Gathered  Notes. 

"He  knows  nothing  about  authority  who  has  not 
first  learned  the  lesson  of  obedience." 


"No  intoxicating  drinks  sold  on  these  premises 
to-day  because  of  the  visit  of  General  Booth."  Such 
was  the  sign  displayed  on  the  closed  doors  of  a  public- 
house  when  General  Booth  arrived  at  the  Yorkshire 
town  of  Beverly. 


Dr.  Talmage  used  to  tell  how  one  day  while  he  was 
questioning  his  theological  professor  about  some  mys- 
teries of  the  Bible  the  professor  turned  on  him  and 
said:  "Mr.  Talmage,  you  will  have  to  let  God  know 
some  things  you  don't." 

The  Boston  Transcript  describes  the  late  Old  Home 
Week  of  that  city  as  "a  gaudy  and  somewhat  vulgar 
excrescence,"  which  "if  it  hasn't  injured"  Boston's 
"reputation,  certainly  hasn't  helped  it."  Solid  men 
of  Boston,  "thoughtful  and  responsible  citizens," 
hope  that  "the  experiment  will  not  be  repeated." 

Frederick  Passy,  the  indefatigable  leader  of  the 
Peace  movement  in  France,  and  dean  of  the  entire 
body  of  European  peace  workers,  celebrated  his  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  on  the  twentieth  of  Fifth  Month.  Though 
almost  entirely  blind,  he  still  retains  remarkable  vigor 
of  thought  and  speech,  and  frequently  addresses  large 
audiences  with  great  force  and  effectiveness. 

The  excellent  address  delivered  by  Nathan  C. 
Schaeffer,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  President  of  the  National  Educational 
Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  is  now  published  in  the 
Advocate  of  Peace,  for  this  month,  entitled:  "What  can 
the  School  do  to  Aid  the  Peace  Movement?"  With- 
out assuming  responsibility  for  every  word  of  it,  we 
may  give  it  place  in  our  columns. 

The  talk  of  war  between  this  country  and  Japan 
has  been  exceptionally  absurd  and  groundless,  but  it 
has  been  full  of  the  seeds  of  mischief  and  possible 
danger.  Not  a  few  wars  in  the  past  have  been  talked 
into  existence,  on  insignificant  pretexts,  with  a  much 
smaller  volume  of  reckless  prophecy  and  conscience- 
less invention  than  that  to  which  we  have  been  treated 
the  past  month. 

May  not  the  observance  of  anniversaries  be  over- 
done? 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the  Fortieth 
anniversary  of  his  coronation  showed  good  sense.  A 
large  sum  had  been  raised  so  that  the  day  might  be 
honored  with  much  magnificence.  The  Emperor  re- 
quested that  the  money  be  spent  on  certain  public 
charities  instead.  Wise  old  ruler!  Long  live  the 
memory  of  this  deed. — Christian  Instructor. 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  plague  in  India  was 
reached  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  with  the 
appalling  total  of  1,060,067  deaths  reported. 

The  monthly  total  is  at  present  decreasing,  however, 
the  death  roll  for  Sixth  Month  being  placed  at  69,064. 

The  total  for  the  first  six  months  of  1907  already 
surpasses  that  for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  1904, 
when  1,022,000  persons  died.  This  total  is  the  highest 
ever  recorded  previous  to  the  present  year. 

The  Christian  fVorld,  of  London,  reporting  General 
Booth's  impressions  of  Japan,  has  only  this  very 
moderate  statement:  "  If  he  did  not  find  Japan  making 
a  great  profession  of  religion,  he  found  her  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  has  known  no  people  who  were 
more  seriously  and  thoughtfully  anxious  to  hear  him 
discuss  the  theme.  The  old  faiths  have  largely  lost 
their  hold  on  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Japan  may  be 
said  to  be  seeking,  or  at  least  waiting,  for  a  new  re- 
ligion." 

In  Fourth  Month  of  this  year  the  presidents  of  the 
four  classes  of  Harvard  University  stood  forward  in  a 
public  plac?  where  the  night  before  some  disorderly 
students  had  created  a  disturbance,  and  made  a  public 
and  manly  apology  for  the  bad  behavior  of  their 
fellows.  As  one  newspaper  remarked,  these  four 
student  representatives  of  Harvard,  proved  that  "there 
was  no  reason  why  a  university  man  should  not  be  a 
gentleman  in  both  his  public  and  private  relations." 
The  action  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the  attitude 
that  some  young  men  take  in  college  or  high-school 
matters. 


Habitual  readers  of  serials,  says  "What's  in  the 
Magazines?"  will  look  back  on  the  year  1907  as  one 
of  the  most  exhausting  of  their  experience.  Five 
leading  magazines  are  offering  their  readers  novels 
of  soul-harrowing  tenseness,  and  the  emotional  state 
of  the  complete  "serialist"  after  consuming  his  or  her 
monthly  instalments,  must  be  one  of  advanced  bewil- 
derment— due  largely  to  the  extremely  complicated 
nature  of  the  "love  interest  in  most  of  them." 


The  average  number  of  letters  per  inhabitant  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  year  was  seventy- 
eight  according  to  post-office  statistics,  while  in  the 
United  States  it  was  only  sixty-seven.  In  New  Zea- 
land, it  was  sixty-six;  Switzerland,  fifty-nine;  Germany, 
fifty-five;  Denmark,  forty-one;  Austria,  thirty-eight; 
Argentine  Republic,  thirty-seven;  Luxemburg,  thirty- 
four;  Holland,  thirty-one;  Belgium,  twenty-nine; 
Sweden,  twenty-six;  France,  twenty-six,  and  Norway, 
Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  below  twenty. — Tit-Bits 

At  the  present  time  it  is  a  sad  truth  that  no  ecclesi- 
astic, from  a  Cardinal  to  the  lowest  parish  priest,  is 
safe  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  of  Italy.  The  move- 
ment so  far  seems  to  have  ignored  the  country  villages, 
where  the  parish  priest  is  still  beloved.  The  cleric 
elsewhere  may  be  unmolested,  or  stoned,  or  spat  upon, 
or  bodily  attacked;  he  simply  must  take  his  chance. 
Churches  have  been  set  on  fire,  shrines  at  street  corners 
destroyed,  crosses  insulted  by  the  scum  of  the  towns, 
while  Socialists  and  other  advanced  parties  have  not 
only  managed  serious  riots,  but  are  trving  to  arrange 
the  day  for  a  general  strike  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily 
as  a  protest. 


Declined  to  Wear  a  Sword. — William  Randal 
Cremer,  when  he  went  to  Buckingham  Palace  at  the 
invitation  of  the  king  to  receive  the  honor  of  knight- 
hood, declined  to  wear  a  sword,  giving  as  his  reason 
that  as  a  peace  worker  he  could  not  conscientiously 
do  so.  The  king  readily  acceded  to  his  wish.  Whereat 
one  of  our  Boston  dailies  sneeringly  remarks  that  this 
refusal  "shows  how  mighty  particular  and  eccentric 
an  earnest  disciple  of  peace  can  become  by  prolonged 
devotion  to  the  cause."  It  shows  no  such  thing. 
It  shows  that  there  are  men  who  will  be  true  to  their 
principles  even  when  it  makes  them  seem  peculiar 
to  do  so. 


One  of  the  most  striking,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
practical,  monuments  ever  erected  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  is  described  as  appearing  in  Temperance 
Street,  Worcester,  England.  A  certain  man  who  had 
spent  much  money  on  intoxicants  suddenly  awoke  to 
his  folly,  and  determined  to  save  the  sums  he  would 
have  otherwise  frittered  away  in  this  direction.  With 
the  money  thus  saved,  he  erected  a  fine  row  of  cottages, 
giving  instructions  to  the  builders  for  certain  bricks 
to  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  the  words  "The  blessing 
of  God  on  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks."  One  may  see  the  inscription  running  along 
the  wall  just  over  the  windows. 


The  following  clipping  is  timely  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  vacations:  "What  will  your  vacation 
mean  to  you?  It  ought  to  be  a  period  of  recuperation. 
This  is  secured  by  selecting  some  place  where  you  can 
rest  from  the  duties  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do, 
but  not  be  entirely  free  from  duties  or  obligations. 
Too  many  people  make  their  vacation  a  time  of  slavery 
to  society  and  social  customs.  They  seek  fashionable 
resorts  where  the  tax  is  too  great  for  recreation. 
Too  many  summer  resorts  answer  the  description 
given  by  a  lawyer  recently  who  said,  'A  summer 
resort  is  a  place  where  you  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
being  denied  the  comforts  of  home.'  Better  is  it  to 
spend  your  vacation  in  the  place  where  you  can  gain 
in  the  greatest  degree,  the  recuperation  which  body 
and  mind  so  sorely  need." 


Eight  hundred  persons,  Indians  and  whites,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Indian  Baptist  Missionary 
Association  of  Oklahoma,  says  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
More  than  half  of  the  Comanche  tribe  of  Indians 
belong  to  the  Baptist  church.  The  other  half  are 
followers  of  the  chief,  Quanah  Parker,  and  have  as 
their  religion  the  eating  of  the  mescal  bean.  Quanah 
sends  to  old  Mexico  for  his  religious  drug  and  then 
distributes  it  among  his  disciples  free  of  cost.  This 
mescal  bean,  after  it  is  prepared  by  the  "medicine 
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nian."i  is  a  highly  intoxicating  beverage,  acting  upon 
the  user  something  like  morphine  or  whiskey.  While 
the  recent  revival  meeting  was  in  progress  the  Com- 
anche leader  came  hv  the  mission.  He  sent  his  mes- 
sage to  his  people  asking  them  to  embrace  the  faith 
as  taught  by  the  Christian  religion. 


A  Wall  Street  Idea  of  Piety. — The  following 
remarkable  editorial  is  credited  by  an  exchange  to 
the  /r<;//  Sireel  Joiirual:  "What  America  needs  more 
than  railway  extensions,  and  Western  irrigation,  and 
a  low  tariff,  and  a  bigger  wheat  crop,  and  a  merchant 
marine  and  a  new  navy,  is  a  revival  of  piety,  the  kind 
mother  and  father  used  to  have — piety  that  counted 
it  good  business  to  stop  for  daily  prayers  before  break- 
fast, right  in  the  middle  of  the  harvest,  that  quit  work 
a  half  hour  earlier,  so  as  to  get  the  chores  done  and  go 
to  prayer  meeting.  That's  what  we  need  now  to  clean 
this  country  of  the  filth  and  graft  and  of  greed,  petty 
anil  big;  of  worsiiip  of  fine  houses  and  big  lands  and 
high  offices  and  grand  social  functions.  What  is  this 
thing  which  we  are  worshipping  but  a  vain  repetition 
of  what  decayed  nations  fell  down  and  worshipped 
just  before  the  light  went  out?  Read  the  history 
of  Ron>e  in  decay  and  you'll  find  luxury  there  that 
could  lay  a  big  dollar  over  our  little  doughnut  that 
looks  so  large  to  us.  There  is  nothing  on  earth  that 
looks  good  that  is  so  dangerous  for  a  man  or  nation 
to  handle  as  quick,  easy,  big  money.  If  you  do  resist 
its  deadly  influence  the  chances  are  that  it  will  get  your 
son.  It  takes  greater  and  finer  heroism  to  dare  to 
be  poor  in  America  than  to  charge  an  earthworks  in 
Manchuria." 


HYMN. 

For  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  Eighth  Month  20th, 
lyoy,  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New 
England,  who  landed  at  Provincetown,  Mass.,  Eleventh 
Month  21st,  1620. 

i'orth  from  their  mother-land  outcast, 
Our  fathers  fled  to  find  a  home; 
Long  dwelt  they  quests,  in  conscience  free, 
Within  a  State  without  a  throne. 

Thou  wast  their  King,  their  Judge,  their  Law, 
'I  heir  Guiding  Star  across  the  deep. 
Here  on  this  strand  they  bent  the  knee, 
And  vowed  thy  covenant  to  keep. 

They  reared  a  beacon  for  our  faith. 
And  we  would  follow  them,  as  they 
Marched  with  the  Captain  of  their  souls, 
On  service  sweet  in  freedom's  way. 

Spirit  of  truth,  lead  us  their  sons. 
Let  light  e'er  break  forth  from  thy  Word, 
Our  hearts  incline,  with  grace  inspire. 
Our  souls  to  dare  and  do,  O  Lord! 

William  Elliot  Griffis. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Uniiii)  Siati-.s.— a  despatch  from  Washington  of 
the  2yth  ult.  says:  "  Representative  Richard  Bartholdt 
president  of  the  American  group  of  the  Inlerparilamcn- 
tary  Union,  arrived  in  Washington  from  the  Hague 
to-dav.  He  said:  '  This  conference  will  lav  the  founda- 
lifin  Mir  the  permanent  peace  of  the  workf  The  world 
generally  is  laboring  under  the  wrong  impression  as 
lo  the  conference,  which  is  now  moving  along  right 
lines  and  will  be  prolific  of  results  The  first  result 
will  be  periiHlicily  of  Hague  conferences.  I  he  second 
will  be  to  make  I  lie  Hague  a  great  and  permanent  insli- 
liition  with  seventeen  permanent  Judges,  to  receive 
salaries  not  fnmi  one  nation,  but  from  all  nations  com- 
bined, so  thai  ihev  will  be  enabled  to  act  independently 
and  iniparlially  of  the  countries  they  represent.  Thi's 
is  strictly  an  American  proposition  and  will  be  surely 
carried.  Thirdly,  there  will  be  an  arbitration  treaty 
which  will  specify  the  i|ucslions  in  which  arbitration 
shall  be  obligatory,  and  these  ijucslions  will  include  the 
collection  of  debts,  a  matter  m  which  Americans  are 
particularly  interested.'" 

On  the  J()lh  ult.  .1  large  part  of  the  great  cantilever- 
bridge  in  the  C'lur^e  of  construction  over  the  St.  Law- 
rence Ri\er.  near  Ouebcc,  collapsed  causing  the  death 
of  sixty  or  more  workmen,  who  were  carried  down  by 
it  into  the  riser  I  he  bridge  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  and  was  buMl  of  steel  at  Phrrnixville,  Pa., 
in  sections,  which  were  sent  lo  (Juebec.  and  put  to- 
gether on  the  spot.    It  is  staled  that  over  three-quar- 


ters of  a  mile  of  the  imposing  structure  was  transformed 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  to  a  tangled  mass  of  twisted 
steel.  About  two  hundred  workmen  were  employed 
upon  it  at  the  time. 

A  corporation,  known  as  the  American  Suspension 
Railway  Company  of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  been 
chartered,  the  object  of  which  is  to  acquire  improved 
traction  and  high-speed  rapid  transit  lines.  As  the 
name  indicates,  the  company  will  build  suspension 
railroads  to  be  operated  by  electricity,  and  which,  the 
incorporators  say,  can  attain  a  speed  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  cars  used  by  the  com- 
pany run  on  two  rails  instead  of  on  one  rail  as  do  the 
lines  in  operation  in  Germany  The  superstructure 
upon  which  the  cars  and  rails  are  suspended  is  built 
of  open  steel  lattice  work.  Automatic  crossings  and 
switches  are  used,  operated  by  the  motorman  on  the 
approach,  without  stopping  the  cars. 

Work  is  reported  to  have  been  begun  in  the  effort 
to  drain  the  Everglades,  the  great  tract  of  submerged 
land  in  the  southern  part  of  Florida.  A  series  of  canals 
is  being  cut  from  the  swamps  to  rivers  which  flow  off 
to  the  east  and  west  Eventually  it  is  hoped  that  the 
whole  three  million  acres  of  the  tract  will  be  drained. 

It  is  reported  that  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  an  ordinance 
has  been  put  into  effect  requiring  the  portraits  of  habit- 
ual drunkards  to  be  hung  in  all  the  saloons  and  requir- 
ing saloonkeepers  not  to  sell  drinks  to  persons  thus 
specified.  The  regulation  is  expected  to  keep  the  con- 
firmed drunkard  sober  by  having  intoxicants  refused 
him  and  is  expected  to  restrain  those  who  are  tending 
that  way  for  fear  of  having  their  likeness  thus  exposed. 

Foreign. — President  Roosevelt  has  been  co-operating 
with  President  Diaz  of  Mexico  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  a  peace  conference  by  the  countries  of  Central 
America.  It  is  announced  that  responses  have  been 
received  from  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras and  Gautemala,  the  five  republics  comprising 
Central  America,  and  no  doubt  remains  as  to  the 
success  of  the  movement.  It  is  stated  that  the  re- 
sponses amount  to  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
proposal.  It  is  likely  that  the  convention  will  be 
held  some  time  during  the  coming  winter,  either  at 
Washington  or  at  Mexico  City. 

An  effort  has  been  made  in  France  to  prevent  the 
frauds  in  the  wine  growing  districts  which  were  made 
lately  the  subject  of  concerted  action  by  the  peasantry 
against  the  Government.  It  is  announced  that  4203 
prosecutions  have  been  made  by  the  authorities  for 
violations  of  the  law,  resulting  in  3640  convictions. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Paris  says  that  a  long  list 
has  been  compiled  of  Paris  priests  who  have  been 
compelled  to  find  some  employment  of  a  manual 
character  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  stipends  which 
they  formerly  received  from  the  State.  Bookkeeping 
has  been  resorted  to  by  many,  others  make  or  sell 
sewing  machines,  acetylene  lamps  and  iron  railings. 
Seven  repair  watches  and  jewelry.  Lhe  list  includes 
a  tailor  and  embroiderer,  a  wood  turner,  chemists,  two 
poultry  farmers,  a  snail  farmer,  an  envelope  maker,  a 
painter,  a  sculptor  and  numerous  photographers. 

On  the  26th  ult.,  the  bill  legalizing  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  finally  passed  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, after  having  been  under  consideration  at  many 
different  times  during  the  last  seventy-two  years. 
This  bill  makes  valid  all  marriages  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  accomplished  since  1835.  Parliament  has 
also  enacted  the  Evicted  tenants  bill,  intended  to 
relieve  tenants  in  Ireland  from  some  of  the  oppressive 
powers  of  the  landlords. 

Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  entered  St.  Petersburg 
on  the  1st  instant  for  the  first  time  since  First  Month 
22nd,  1905.  Many  precautions  were  taken  to  ensure 
his  safety,  and  no  untoward  incident  occurred. 

The  newly  proclaimed  Sullaii  of  Morocco.  Mulai 
llafig.  has  undertaken  to  lead  a  large  body  of  Moors 
against  the  French.  On  the  2()lh  ult.  an  attack  was 
made  upon  the  French  camp  near  Casablanca,  as  is 
reported,  by  twelve  thousand  Mwirs,  who  were  obliged 
lo  retreat  after  heavy  losses. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Tokio,  says:  "Rendered 
homeless  by  the  flood,  79,C)S4  persons  are  receiving 
public  relief  in  this  city,  and  about  the  same  number 
in  the  prefecture  of  Saitama.  There  is  no  doubt  there 
arc  thousands  of  others  homeless  elsewhere.  The 
entire  town  of  Fukuchiyama,  near  Kioto,  was  sub- 
merged.   Many  persons  are  missing. 

I  he  occupation  of  Korea  by  Japanese  has  been 
attended  by  very  serious  disorders.  It  is  stated  that 
whole  villages  have  been  burned  and  hundreds  of 
rebels  shot  by  the  Japanese,  while  the  latter  have  been 
the  victims  of  murderous  attacks  in  itil  sections  of 
the  country. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receiv 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Mary  Gifford,  Mass.;  Emma  L.  Braddock,  N. 
R.  Henry  Thomas,  Pa.;  Wm.  Stanton,  Ag't.  Oh 
$16,  for  Joseph  S.  Hoge,  Charles  Livezey,  Perley  Pickc 
Barclay  Penrose,  Henry  Stanton,  Robert  H.  Smit 
Wm.  H.  Sears  and  Lewis  J.  Taber;  Margaret  Wai 
Canada;  Samuel  Forsythe,  Pa.;  W.  C.  Mott,  la.;  Iv 
Olson,  la.;  Mark  H.  Buzby,  N.  J.;  Alva  J.  Smith,  Ag 
Kan.,  for  Sarah  Ann  Hinshaw  and  Hannah  N.  Hinsha 
Robert  P.  Elmer,  M.  D.,  Pa.,  to  No.  13,  vol.  82;  Ma 
H.  Ridgway,  la.;  Susanna  E.  Ramsey,  la.;  $4,  Sar 
C.  Roberts.  Pa.;  Wm.  C.  Warren,  G't'n,  and  for 
Eliza  Warren;  John  S.  Brown,  Ag't,  Pa.,  $6,  for  himse 
Abel  McCarty  and  Job  McCarty;  M.  P.  South  I 
Margaret  E.  Herman,  Pa.;  Joshua  L.  Bailey,  F 
Emma  Jones,  N.  J.;  Laura  A.  Osborn,  Conn.;  Ma 
Ann  Jones,  Pa.  for  Myra  W.  Foster  and  Isaac  Morg.-i 
Wm.  C.  Cowperthwaite,  N.  J.,  $6,  for  himself,  E 
Cowperthwaite  and  Wm.  N.  Moland;  Peter  J.  Fuge 
Norway,  $2.25;  Nathaniel  Barton,  N.  J.;  D.  G.  G; 
wood,  Ag't,  N.  i.,  for  Charles  A.  Lippincott;  Ame 
Dillon,  Kans.,  |i  to  No.  27;  Susan  Pearson,  P 
James  H.  Moon,  Pa.,  $10,  for  himself,  Everett  Mocj 
W.  W.  Moon,  M.  D.,  R.  T.  Moon,  M.  D.  and  Henry 
Conard;  Edith  Sharpless  and  for  G.  Walter  Sharplea 
Pa.;  Ruth  K.  Smedley,  F'kf'd;  Louis  Stokes,  N.  | 
J.  Albin  Thorp,  Pa.;  Edgar  T.  Flaines,  Ag't,  Pa., 
J.  Adrian  Moore  and  Jesse  M.  Bundy. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  rti 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week  j 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  will 
open  Ninth  Month  16th. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Superiv.leiult 


Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Mi-.ETiii 
will  be  held  at  Medford,  N.  J.,  Ninth  Month  12th,  i^jt 
Train  leaves  Market  Street  Ferry,  Philadelphia,  il 
9  a.  m.,  Camden,  9:07;  Collingswood  9:15;  Haddonfiel, 
9:20;  Springdale,  9:24;  and  Marlton,  9:30.  Returnt 
leaves  Medford  2:05  and  5 :05  p.  m.  Lunch  will  be  servp 
at  the  Meeting-house. 

Westtown   Boarding  ScHooL.-^The  School  y 
1907-08  will  begin  on  Third-day,  Ninth  .Month  10 
1907.    New  pupils  should  take  the  8:21  or  11:12  a.L 
train  from  Broad  Street  Station  for  Westtown,  sc) 
to  allow  time  to  be  established  and  to  ha\  e  class  w(| 
determined  on  opening  day.    Old  pupils  should  re 
the  School  not  later  than  the  arrival  of  the  4:32  trii 
from  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  F.  Wicklr.sham.  Priiuip'd\ 


In- 


Died. — At   the  residence  of  his  niece,  Mary 
Stanyon,  in  Philadelphia,  Eighth  Month  20th,  19 
Isaac  Morgan,  late  of  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  formerly 
this  city,  in  the  eighty-third  \ear  of  his  age.    A  m 
ber  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelp 
for  the  Western  District.    For  a  number  of  years 
taught  in   Friends'  Select  School  for    boys,  at 
former  location  in  Cherry  Street  above  Eighth, 
some  of  his  pupils  gratefull\'  recall  his  earnest  cone 
for  their  spiritual  as  well  as  for  their  temporal  welf 
manifested  not  only  by  precept,  but  also  by  an  ex 
plary  walk  and  conversation.    He  afterwards  ser 
acceptably  as  Librarian  of  the  Apprentices'  Librj 
where,  through  his  deep  interest  in  young  peo| 
he  was  made  an  instrument  for  good  to  many  with  wh  \n 
he  was  there  thrown  into  contact.    Although,  dur 
the  latter  )ears  of  his  life,  almost  entirely  isohi 
from  Friends,  he  always  was  concerned  for  the  mainl 
ance  of  their  principles,  and  there  is  good  reason  > 
believe  that,  through  great  tribulation  he  has  b 
granted  an  entrance  "  Through  the  gales  into  ihecit 
"  They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness 
the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righlecj 
ness  as  the  stars,  forever  and  ever." 

 ,  at  her  residence,   Parkesburg,   Pa.,  Eig' 

Month  27th,   1906,  Cassandra  Smith,  daughter 
Parvin  and  Jane  Brinton  Smith,  in  the  forty-si 
year  of  her  age.    A  few  weeks  before  her  death, 
realizing  that  she  could  not  get  well,  she  said:  "  Evlj 
thing  looks  bright  and  beautiful  before  me,"  and  tf" 
another  time  to  a  friend  sitting  beside  her:  "I  fee  a 
continual  flow  of  peace,"  and  shortly  before  the  cU 
"Nothing  but  perfect  dedication  pleases  Christ." 


-if 
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iffWhose  Silence  Shall  Worship  Choose,  That  of 
Man  or  of  God? 
There  may  be  silent  meetings  whose 
'time  is  full  of  words,  and  there  may  be 
preaching  to  empty  benches  full  of  people. 
If  the  message  falls  on  deaf  ears  or  hearts 
^ipiritually  insensible,  as  if  blocks  or  stones 
jjilled  the  benches,  these,  so  far  as  the 
riijreaching  is  concerned,  are  empty.  So 
"'f  the  sitting  there  is  merely  perfunctory,  a 
labit  to  be  gone  through  with,  in  an  idle 
"Attendance  or  with  a  heart  occupied  else- 
i  jvhere — the  man,  or  the  Holy  Spirit  alone, 
^])reaching  to  a  listless  company  is  preaching 
ajio  vacant  benches. 

'™  But  those  seasons  set  for  Divine  worship, 
,,L/et  occupied  with  human  language — what 
31  risk  they  run  of  being  silent  as  to  the 
M3ivine  voice  though  filled,  and  perhaps 
iv)ecause  filled,  with  the  human  voice, 
[^rhe  silence  of  the  Divine  word  is  the  silence 
rslhat  is  to  be  dreaded  by  the  true  worshipper. 

'Ve  enter  worship  for  his  communion  alone; 
lilve  dread  the  withdrawal,  or  the  super- 
"jeding  of  his  inspeaking  Word  and  presence 
x^md  the  fear  of  the  true  worshipper  is  that 
^•f  David:  "Lest  if  Thou  be  silent  unto  me, 
M  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the 
jjiit."  In  the  sense  of  the  silence  of  God, 
niltroduced  by  a  meeting's  lethargy  or  else 
™^ty  substituting  its  own  voices  for  his,  a 
^rtfilent  meeting  is  not  well  pleasing  in  his 
^■ight,  its  silence  being  a  deafness  to  Him. 

f  He  be  made  silent  unto  a  meeting  for 
i?i|/orship,  whether  by  men's  voices  or  their 

loth  being  in  dominion,  it  becomes  a  dead 

•leeting,  "like  them  that  go  down  into  the 

rave." 

The  silence  of  all  flesh  is  called  for  that 
he  words  of  the  Lord,  which  "are  spirit 
nd  life,"  may  be  heard.  But  preaching 
1  general,  by  dint  of  the  human  effort 


which  it  mainly  is,  has  so  forfeited  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  it  as  being  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  that  "church  attendance"  is 
widely  mourned  over  as  lamentably  deserted, 
and  young  men  are  increasingly  shy  of 
entering  that  which  is  called  the  ministry, 
because  of  their  instinctive  preference  for 
a  genuine  thing.  Man-made  and  voice- 
made  worship  must  be  sinking  to  its  own 
level,  as  genuine  truth  goes  on  asserting 
itself  in  fresh  and  honest  hearts.  So  long 
as  our  young  truth-lovers  see  but  a  mass 
of  human  opinions  in  the  manufactured 
sermons  of  the  times,  so  long  they  will 
be  going  about  independently  in  the  world 
for  that  which  meets  the  witness  for  Truth 
in  themselves.  The  "church"  must  be  a 
living  echo  of  the  same  inward  witness, 
if  through  it  young  men  will  consent  to 
mount  upwards. 

And  as  for  the  forlorn  hope  pushed  on 
under  our  name  in  order  to  hold  assem- 
blages together  as  Friends'  meetings  by 
insuring  an  unremitting  vocal  service  to 
the  exclusion  of  waiting  on  the  inspeaking 
word  of  life, — what  better  do  we  do  than 
the  tribes  round  about  us  who  are  tired  of 
being  fed  on  the  husks  which  we  are  copy- 
ing? Let  our  profession,  now  experimenting 
in  its  chosen  far-country  arise  and  return 
to  the  Father.  Instead  of  pushing  on  the 
tendency  of  our  members  having  itching 
ears  to  heap  unto  themselves  teachers,  and 
thereby  create  a  system  of  meetings  silent 
of  God  because  trained  to  be  deaf  to  his 
immediate  voice,  so  that  their  cry  is  now 
heard  practically  saying  as  was  cried  to 
Moses,  "Speak  thou  unto  us — let  not  God 
speak," — let  us  take  to  heart  the  word  of 
prophecy:  "Behold  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send  a  famine  in 
the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst 
for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of  the 
Lord.  And  they  shall  wander  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to  the 
east,  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it." 

"  Your  fathers,  where  are  they,  and  do  the 
prophets  live  forever?  "  Many  of  these  have 
been  taken  to  their  eternal  homes,  and  those 
on  whom  the  burdens  are  now  resting  must 
ere  long  pass  away,  and  if  the  precious  testi- 
monies committed  to  us  to  bear  aresupported, 
it  must  be  by  those  who  are  in  the  middle  or 
early  stages  of  life.— Ellwood  Dean. 


What  Can  the  School  Do  to  Aid  the  Peace 
Movement  ? 

BY  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Inaugural  Address  as  President  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  Convention,  Los  Angeles,  Seventh 
Month  8th. 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  the  boy,  with  one  exception — 
the  girl.  As  soon  as  the  girl  takes  up  the 
study  of  history,  she  begins  to  wish  that 
she  had  been  born  a  boy.  Her  text-book 
magnifies  the  achievements  of  men  and 
devotes  very  little  space  to  the  deeds  of 
women.  Gradually  she  reaches  the  con- 
viction that  everything  great  and  heroic 
belongs  to  the  other  sex,  that  hfe  is  not 
worth  living  unless  one  can  attain  military 
glory,  and  that  her  greatest  misfortune  is 
to  have  been  born  a  girl. 

The  boy  is  apt  to  form  similar  ideals  from 
the  text-books  on  history  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  subject.  The  names  of 
admirals  and  generals,  the  battles  they 
fought  and  the  victories  they  won,  the  causes 
and  the  effects  of  the  wars  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  constitute  a  very  large  part 
of  the  material  of  instruction.  The  exami- 
nation questions  which  are  supposed  to 
emphasize  the  most  important  portions 
of  the  school  curriculum  bristle  with  wars 
and  the  things  of  war.  The  boy  loves 
power  and  admires  every  exhibition  of 
personal  and  national  strength;  he  admires 
the  heroes  whose  names  are  immortalized 
upon  the  pages  of  history;  he  gradually 
conceives  the  notion  that  the  wearing  of  a 
uniform,  the  carrying  of  a  sword  or  a  gun, 
the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  acquisition 
of  military  renown  are  essential  to  a  life 
worth  living. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  text-books, 
our  examinations  and  our  instruction  should 
glorify  the  arts  of  peace  above  the  art  of 
war.  In  other  words,  history  should  be 
taught  from  a  more  rational  point  of  view. 
Whilst  it  would  be  wrong  to  minimize  the 
sacrifices  and  services  of  the  army  and  the 
navy,  it  will  nevertheless  be  wise  to  empha- 
size the  victories  of  peace  above  the  victories 
of  war,  and  to  teach  history  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pupil  will  write  the  name  of  the 
poet,  the  orator,  the  artist,  the  inventor, 
the  educator,  the  jurist,  the  statesman, 
the  philanthropist,  in  a  place  even  more 
conspicuous  in  the  temple  of  fame  than  that 
occupied  by  the  name  of  the  victorious 
general  or  the  successful  admiral. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  In  the 
first  place,  let  us  instil  proper  ideals  of 
life  and  of  heroism.  The  pupil  can  be  led 
to  see  that  Pasteur,  the  scientist,  has  done 
more  for  humanity  than  Napoleon,  the 
destroyer  of  thousands;  that  Carnegie,  th? 
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philanthropist,  has  done  more  for  civiliza- 
tion than  the  admiral  who  sinks  a  hostile 
fleet;  that  the  men  who  by  experiments 
upon  their  own  bodies  showed  how  yellow 
fever  is  transmitted  and  can  be  prevented 
were  as  great  heroes  as  any  soldiers  that 
ever  faced  a  cannon's  mouth;  that  the 
woman  who  serves  in  the  hospital  as  a 
nurse  displays  as  much  heroism  as  the 
officer  who  serves  his  country  in  time  of 
war;  and  that  in  the  sight  of  God  the  drying 
of  a  tear  is  more  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 
As  soon  as  the  girl  realizes  that  a  life  worth 
living  does  not  turn  upon  fame  or  fortune 
or  official  position,  nor  even  upon  science 
and  literature,  but  upon  the  personal 
relations  which  human  beings  sustain  to 
one  another  and  to  their  Creator,  as  soon 
as  she  grasps  the  truth  that  it  is  in  the 
domain  of  personal  relations  where  woman 
truly  reigns  as  queen,  she  grows  proud  of 
her  sex  and  no  longer  wishes  that  she  had 
been  bom  a  boy. 

In  the  next  place,  patriotism  should 
never  be  taught  so  as  to  make  it  the  meanest 
of  all  the  virtues.  It  is  possible  to  emphasize 
the  maxim,  "My  country,  right  or  wrong," 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  citizen  will 
resort  to  anything  base  and  contemptible 
for  the  sake  of  furthering  the  material 
interests  of  his  country.  Rulers  and  gov- 
ernments hesitate  to  begin  an  unpopular 
war.  Our  teaching  of  history  should  create 
the  kind  of  public  sentiment  that  will 
make  it  unpopular,  if  not  impossible,  for 
a  ruler  or  a  government  to  commence  war, 
except  as  a  last  resort  for  the  maintenance 
of  justice,  law  and  order  among  the  nations, 
especially  among  the  partially  civilized 
tribes  in  distant  portions  of  the  globe. 

Whilst  the  teacher  is  inculcating  proper 
ideals  of  patriotism,  heroism  and  public 
service,  the  pupil  can  be  taught  to  despise 
not  only  the  bully  who  is  ever  anxious  to 
ick  a  quarrel  with  weaker  companions, 
ut  also  the  nation  that  is  ever  ready  to 
go  to  war  at  the  expense  of  weaker  nations. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  should  distinguish 
between  the  different  kinds  of  war.  First, 
there  is  the  war  for  tribute.  No  nation 
can  now  afford  to  carry  on  war  for  blood 
money  under  the  guise  of  exacting  a  war 
indemnity.  The  second  is  the  war  for 
booty  and  plunder,  such  as  the  wars  carried 
on  by  the  robber  barons  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  Third,  is  the  war  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  personal  ambition,  such  as  the  wars 
which  the  first  Napoleon  was  continually 
waging.  I'ourth,  is  the  war  for  territorial 
aggrandizement.  Of  this  kind  of  war  our 
country  has  not  always  been  guiltless. 
No  teacher  in  the  classroom  and  no  orator 
on  Memorial  Day  or  the  Fourth  of  July 
hits  the  mark  if  he  glorifies  or  even  excuses 
any  one  of  these  four  kinds  of  war. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  war  for  which 
more  can  be  said.  One  of  these  is  the  war 
for  principle,  of  which  the  American  Revo- 
lution was  a  type;  the  other  is  a  warin  behalf 
of  the  oppressed,  the  down-trodden,  the 
defenceless,  like  the  .Spanish-.Anierican  war. 
In  dealing  with  these  two  kinds  of  war,  it 
is  well  to  point  out  both  sides  of  the  dispute 
and  to  show  how  war  can  be  avoided  by 
the  peaceful  method  of  arbitration.  How 


well  posted  we  all  are  upon  every  war  that 
our  people  have  waged;  how  little  we  know 
of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  international 
disputes  which  have  been  settled  by  the 
peaceful  method  of  arbitration.  How  fre- 
quently we  discuss  the  Monroe  doctrine 
which  has  brought  us  again  and  again  to 
the  bxink  of  war;  how  seldom  we  speak 
of  the  arrangement  made  during  Monroe's 
administration  for  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments along  our  Canadian  boundary — an 
arrangement  that  has  secured  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
in  spite  of  all  the  acute  disputes  which  have 
arisen  since  the  war  of  1812.  How  few 
people  know  the  significance  of  the  Hague 
Court  for  whose  sittings  Andrew  Carnegie 
is  building  a  palace  to  cost  a  milHon  and 
a  half  of  dollars. 

The  teaching  of  history  can  be  made  to 
culminate  in  the  proper  observance  of  the 
eighteenth  of  May  and  of  Washington's 
birthday.  The  teachers  of  France  have 
resolved  to  observe  these  days  by  appro- 
priate exercises,  and  the  schools  of  America 
will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Third  Republic.  The  publications  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  furnish  abundant 
material  at  small  expense  for  the  proper 
observance  of  the  eighteenth  of  May — the 
day  on  which  the  delegates  to  the  first 
Hague  Conference  assembled, — a  day  which 
certainly  marked  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
history.  In  the  not  distant  future  this  day 
will  be  as  universally  observed  as  Arbor 
Day  and  the  festival  days  of  the  church 
year.  Some  of  the  colleges  now  observe 
Washington's  birthday  in  such  a  way  as 
to  strengthen  the  sentiment  for  peace 
and  justice  in  dealing  with  other  nations. 
Several  years  ago,  at  the  Mohonk  Lake 
Conference,  Chancellor  McCracken  pointed 
out  that  the  most  popular  text-book  on 
international  law  devotes  more  space  to 
the  conduct  of  nations  in  time  of  war  than 
to  the  conduct  of  international  affairs  in 
time  of  peace,  whilst  not  one  page  is  devoted 
to  the  ways  in  which  nations  may  avoid 
war.  Since  that  meeting  a  movement  for 
the  study  of  international  arbitration  has 
been  inaugurated  in  most  of  our  colleges. 
Just  as  the  light  which  first  illumines  the 
mountain  tops  gradually  reaches  the  valleys, 
so  the  light  which  the  higher  institutions 
are  now  beginning  to  disseminate  will 
gradually  illumine  the  teaching  of  history 
in  the  lower  grades  of  schools. 

We  hear  much  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  high  school  from  the  dominating  in- 
fluence of  the  college.  In  the  direction  of 
fraternities,  festivities,  athletics  and  courses 
of  study  there  may  be  room  for  change, 
but  I  hope  that  at  no  distant  day  the  kind 
of  history  which  our  colleges  now  teach  and 
which  emphasizes  the  movements  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  masses  will  replace  the  drum 
and  trumpet  sort  of  history  which  even- 
tuates in  hatred  of  red-coats,  distrust  of 
other  nations  and  a  species  of  patriotism 
that  is  the  meanest  of  all  the  virtues. 

Peace  has  become  so  great  a  shibboleth 
that  the  introduction  of  rifle  practice  into 
the  public  schools  is  now  advocated  as  a 
peace  measure.  The  experience  of  our 
recent  wars,  it  is  held,  has  pointed  out  that, 
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while  there  is  no  difficulty  in  case  of  w 
in  getting  all  the  volunteers  that  the  count 
requires,  and  they  can  be  given  a  reasonal 
amount  of  drill  in  a  few  weeks,  it  tak 
them  a  long  time  to  learn  to  shoot,  and  th 
unless  they  can  shoot  accurately  they  2 
of  little  value  as  soldiers.  If,  howevt 
the  young  men  who  are  graduating  frc 
our  high  schools  in  the  different  Stal 
should  be  skilled  riflemen,  the  country  c 
rest  content  with  a  small  standing  arrr 
knowing  that  in  case  of  war  it  can  put  in 
the  field  at  short  notice  a  force  of  volunte( 
whose  skill  in  rifle  shooting  will  ma 
them  to  be  fully  the  equal  of  any  arr 
which  may  be  brought  against  them.  T 
system  is  therefore  a  great  factor  for  natioi 
peace.  As  a  teacher  from  the  State  whi 
William  Penn  founded,  I  must  put  a  1 
interrogation  point  after  this  theory.  Wh( 
ever  anything  goes  wrong  in  the  life 
the  nation  people  look  to  the  school  foi 
remedy.  If  the  reports  in  the  daily  pap(|!5 
are  correct,  there  were  6,258  deserticjs 
from  the  army  last  year;  and  out  of  a  toll 
of  24,083  enlistments  not  more  than  S.^p 
were  re-enlistments.  The  invention 
smokeless  powder,  machine  guns  and  modcin 
explosives  and  service  in  tropical  countrj^gii 
have  robbed  the  occupation  of  the  sold' 
of  its  former  attractiveness  and  glo 
The  fact  that  boys  at  the  age  of  thirt(jh 
can  learn  to  shoot  with  marvelous  accur^ 
should  be  correlated  with  the  fact  that 
the  same  age,  and  even  earlier,  boys  cj^ 
be  taught  all  sorts  of  breakneck  acrobati 
no  one  would,  on  account  of  the  skill  wh 
may  thus  be  acquired,  be  justified  in  ad' 
eating  the  introduction  of  either  acrobat 
or  rifle  practice  into  the  curriculum  of  (jij 
public  schools.  There  is  a  limitation 
the  kinds  of  skill  which  a  human  being  rr 
acquire,  and  the  development  of  skill  h 
these  directions  interferes  seriously  w3 
the  development  of  skill  in  other  and  m^k 
useful  lines.  The  development  of  skill  1 
shooting  is  desirable  on  the  part  of  th^  ( 
who  join  the  army  or  the  State  constabula  ' 
but  if  during  a  strike  every  striker  wen  1 
skilled  rifleman,  the  difficulties  in  maintal- 
ing  order  would  be  infinitely  multiplii 
It  was  therefore  a  source  of  gratificat|n 
to  learn  from  the  Secretary  of  War  that 
scheme  for  the  inauguration  of  a  pol 
to  establish  a  system  of  rifle  pract|e 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  country||^ 
at  present  under  consideration  by 
War  F)epartment. 

At  this  time  three  great  meetings 
in  progress.    Delegates  from  every  civilij|d 
nation  are  in  session  at  The  Hague  for 
purpose  of  lessening   the  evils  and 
frequency  of  war  and  of  promoting 
use  of  arbitration  as  a  means  for  the  set 
ment  of  international  disputes.  On 
shores   of    the   Atlantic   the  Jamesto|n 
Exposition  advertises  the  greatest  milit 
and  naval  display  the  worid  has  ever  s<fiji 
in  time  of  peace.    On  the  shores  of 
Pacific,  in  the  city  of  "the  Angels," 
association   which   represents   the  larg 
body  of  educators  in  the  world  has 
to  discuss  the  latest  problems  in  educati  1 
Shall  we  plant  ourselves  on  the  side  of  pe 
or  of  war?   Will  the  advocacy  of  pe 
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aise  a  generation  of  weaklings?  Has  any 
'I^Dne  ever  dared  to  call  William  Penn  a 

veakling?  He  was  as  brave  and  courage- 
'^^hus  as  his  father,  the  admiral.  Self-re- 
^^traint  is  often  more  difficult  than  combat, 
yerhaps  for  police  purposes,  if  not  for 
National  protection,  we  shall  need  a  small 
™'vrmy  and  a  navy  during  coming  centuries, 
as  soon  as  the  three  and  a  half  millions 
'M  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  civilized 

vorld  shall  begin  in  earnest  and  with  skill 

o  inculcate  sentiments  of  peace  and  the 
principles  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
%eatment  of  weaker  nations,  we  may  hope 
"jor  the  limitation  of  armaments  and  the 
^Hawn  of  an  era  of  peace  that  is  worthy 
Ipf  the  disciples  of  Che  Prince  of  Peace. 

\\  A  Life  Brigade. 

tie  In  Peace  and  Goodwill,  a  paper  published 
-  jn  England,  my  attention  was  attracted  to 
ofj.  picture  of  boys,  and  in  connection  with 
Khe  picture  I  found  this  account  of  a  life- 
iojaving  service : 

o|  "The  object  of  the  Life  Brigade  is  to 
mve  the  boys  a  healthy,  vigorous  training 

l.part  from  the  military  spirit,  realizing 
%at  the  noblest  patriotism  and  the  highest 
tf^iterests  of  mankind  are  incompatible  with 
^ht  spirit  of  war.  Temperance  is  promoted 
M.nd  courtesy,  patience  and  forbearance 
'^culcated,  with  excellent  results  upon  the 
f^onduct  and  character  of  the  boys,  as  testi- 
t  ied  '  by  their  parents  and  Sunday-school 
fieachers.  They  are  taught  how  to  aid  the 
''fnjured,  simple  physiology,  hygiene,  phy- 
ti'ical  drill,  and  life  saving  from  fire  and 
^frowning;  so  as  to  be  capable  of  dealing 
I'Vith  accidents  or  sudden  illness  in  work- 
shop or  factory,  in  the  street  or  on  the  farm, 
'  >r  in  the  colonies  where  medical  aid  is 
"^jcarce.  We  seek  to  attract  boys  from  the 
'.treet  and  lead  them  to  useful  lives. 

Two  of  the  lads  have  helped  to  save  life. 
™^ne,  by  artificial  respiration  restored  a 
"  )erson  apparently  drowned  in  the  canal, 
H/ictoria  Park.  The  other  strapped  up  an 
Artery  accidentally  cut,  the  prompt  treat- 
'^ent  being  highly  commended  by  the  doc- 
■^"^or  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  Shadwell. 

Eighty  boys  are  now  in  training  on  these 
"[ines  at  the  Friends  Mission  Institute. 
'.'iThese  boys  are  drawn  from  the  slums, 
T.nd  are  of  a  class  whose  evenings  are  often 
•^fpent  at  the  public  house.  How  important 
)'  t  is  to  bring  before  them  brighter  ideals, 
'ind  create  a  healthy  desire  to  be  of  service 

o  their  fellows,  and  to  become  intelligent 
,^nd  useful  citizens."  Far  better  such 
'Reaching  as  this  in  our  public  schools  than 
'•he  rifle  practice  which  has  for  its  ultimate 
'•dm  the  attainment  of  skill  in  the  destruc- 
^^ion  of  human  life. — In  Messenger  of  Peace. 

t  He  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  the  way 
oof  salvation,  and  is  found  in  it;  the  path  of 
tjiuty,  and  walks  in  it;  the  dangers  of  the 
>£vay,  and  avoids  them;  the  provision  of 
!  he  way,  and  enjoys  it. 

I  

1  Is  it  good  that  I  should  be  told  to  give 
\  hanks  in  everything?  Be  still,  my  soul, 
j,  hou  hast  misread  the  message.  It  is  not 
J.  o  give  thanks  for  everything,  but  to  give 
J.  hanks  in  everything. — Rutherford, 


Immortality  from  the  Christian  Standpoint. 

"Who  hath  abolished  death  and  hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gospel."  (i  Timothy  i:  lo.) 
"Dignified  with  immortality  and  crowned 
with  eternal  life."  It  is  well  known  that 
the  thought  of  immortality  did  not  have 
much  place  with  the  Hebrew  writers,  pre- 
vious to  the  Christian  era. 

The  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  light 
of  the  New,  gives  little  evidence  that  man 
was  destined  to  possess  eternal  life,  but 
with  such  a  revelation  of  the  Father  as  was 
manifested  in  the  Saviour  of  men  there 
was  brought  to  view  another  and  a  larger 
conception  of  life — both  present  and  future. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  way  in  which 
some  modern  writers  treat  this  subject — 
so  vitally  affecting  the  race  in  all  that  it 
suggests  and  supplies. 

The  importance  of  personality  has  grown 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  conscious- 
ness of  the  world  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  Personality,  conscious  or  subcon- 
scious, involves  much  that  has  preceded 
us  and  is  inseparable  from  the  influence 
we  exert  upon  the  future.  So  in  a  sense  it 
is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  in  its 
essence. 

The  event  which  we  call  present  would 
be  impossible  if  it  did  not  connect  with  the 
past,  and  all  that  contains  virtues  certainly 
cannot  lose  its  value  by  the  incident  of 
time.  If  it  were  not  for  this  truth  the  moral 
and  spiritual  order  of  the  universe  could 
not  be  sustained. 

"God  is  omniscient,"  says  Josiah  Royce, 
because  his  insight  comprehends  and  finds 
unified,  in  one  eternal  instant,  the  totality 
of  the  temporal  process  with  all  of  its  con- 
tents and  meanings.  He  is  omnipotent, 
because  all  that  is  done  is,  when  viewed  in 
its  unity,  his  deed,  and  that  despite  the 
endless  varieties  and  strifes  which  freedom 
and  the  variety  of  individual  expressions 
involve."  And  the  same  writer  asserts 
"A  human  personahty  has  many  aspects, 
psychological,  physical,  social,  ethical.  But 
a  man  is  a  significant  being  by  virtue,  not 
of  his  body  or  his  feelings  or  his  fortunes  or 
or  his  social  status  but  by  virtue  of  his  will. 
So  the  concept  of  personality  is  an  ethical 
concept.  A  man  as  an  ethical  being  is 
what  he  purposes  to  be,  and  so  far  as  his 
will  is  not  yet  expressed  his  life  belongs  to 
the  future.  Ignorantly  as  he  now  expresses 
himself,  his  worth  lies  not  in  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  but  in  the  seriousness  of 
his  intent  to  express  himself." 

Thus  the  very  purpose  of  our  lives 
requires  a  future  and  something  beyond 
the  incident  of  our  physical  being.  This 
has  had  its  demonstration  in  every  life  where 
hope  and  faith  have  existed.  Yet  in  no 
such  degree  as  where  the  human  mind  and 
spirit  have  been  pervaded  and  truly  en- 
lightened by  the  will  of  God  as  revealed 
in  Jesus  Christ,  both  historically  and  experi- 
mentally. He  brought  immortality  to  light 
by  the  triumph  He  exhibited  over  the  powers 
of  this  present  world— both  in  his  spiritual 
teachings  and  resurrection.  And  He  brings 
immortality  into  every  soul  that  recognizes 


Him  and  resigns  its  limitations  to  his 
control.  The  etfect  of  realizing  one's  spirit- 
ual union  with  Him  is  at  once  to  add 
another  sense  to  our  powers  of  perception. 
And  this  may  be  called  the  timeless  sense, 
for  it  measures  all  that  it  perceives  by 
virtue  of  its  quahty  rather  than  by  the 
conditions  of  duration.  This  inspired  the 
utterance,  "A  moment  in  Thy  presence  is 
worth  a  thousand  elsewhere." 

The  convictions  pressing  upon  our  hearts 
and  minds  increasingly  confirm  the  precious- 
ness  of  his  Presence  and  certainty  of  com- 
pleting a  plan  designed  by  eternal  Wisdom, 
which  cannot  be  dependent  upon  the  event 
of  physical  death,  for  our  bodies  are  but 
the  cradle  of  our  immortal  spirits. 

..  J.  E. 

A  Gospel  Call  for  the  Times  Now  Present. 

Hath  He,  who  gave  me  a  being  attended 
with  many  wants  unknown  to  brute  crea- 
tures, given  me  a  capacity  superior  to 
theirs,  and  shewn  me  that  a  moderate 
application  to  business  is  proper  to  my 
present  condition;  and  that  this,  attended 
with  his  blessing,  may  supply  all  outward 
wants  while  they  remain  within  the  bounds 
He  hath  fixed,  and  no  imaginary  wants 
proceeding  from  an  evil  spirit  have  any 
place  in  me?  Attend  then,  O  my  soul! 
to  this  pure  wisdom,  as  thy  sure  conductor 
through  the  manifold  dangers  in  this  world ! 

Doth  pride  lead  to  vanity?  Doth  vanity 
form  imaginary  wants?  Do  these  wants 
prompt  men  to  exert  their  power  in  requir- 
ing that  of  others  which  themselves  would 
rather  be  excused  from  were  the  same  re- 
quired of  them? 

Do  those  proceedings  beget  hard  thoughts? 
Do  hard  thoughts,  when  ripe,  become 
malice?  Does  malice,  when  ripe,  become 
revengeful,  and  in  the  end  inflict  terrible 
pains  on  their  fellow-creatures,  and  spread 
desolations  in  the  world? 

Do  mankind,  walking  in  uprightness, 
delight  in  each  other's  happiness?  And 
do  these  creatures  capable  of  this  attain- 
ment, by  giving  way  to  an  evil  spirit,  em- 
ploy their  wit  and  strength  to  afflict  and 
destroy  one  another? 

Remember  then,  O  my  soul  I  the  quietude 
of  those  in  whom  Christ  governs,  and  in  all 
thy  proceedings  feel  after  it! 

Doth  He  condescend  to  bless  thee  with 
his  presence? — to  move  and  influence  to 
action? — to  dwell  in  thee,  and  walk  in  thee? 
Remember,  then,  thy  station,  as  a  being 
sacred  to  God;  accept  of  the  strength  freely 
offered  thee;  and  take  heed  that  no  weak- 
ness, in  conforming  to  expensive,  unwise, 
and  hard-hearted  customs,  gendering  to 
discord  and  strife,  be  given  way  to.  Doth 
He  claim  my  body  as  his  temple,  and  gra- 
ciously grant  that  I  may  be  sacred  to  Him ! 
Oh  that  I  may  prize  this  favor!  and  that 
my  whole  life  may  be  conformable  to  this 
character! 

Remember,  O  my  soul,  that  the  Prince 
of  Peace  is  thy  Lord:  that  He  communicates 
his  unmixed  wisdom  to  his  family;  that  they 
living  in  perfect  simplicity,  may  give  no 
just  cause  of  offence  to  any  creature,  but 
may  walk  as  He  walked!— John  Woolman. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


LITTLE  LIFTERS. 

"bear  ye  one  another's  burdens." 
Did  you  know,  my  darling  children. 

There  was  work  for  you  to  do. 
As  you  tread  life's  flowery  pathway, 

'Neath  skies  of  brightest  blue? 
Your  tiny  hands  so  feeble. 

May  powerless  appear. 
But  they  often  lighten  burdens. 

The  strongest  scarce  can  bear. 

You  all  are  "  Little  Lifters," 

Who  with  loving  zeal  will  try 
To  help  the  weak  and  weary. 

And  dry  the  tearful  eye; 
And  though  you  lift  but  little, 

Faint  not,  but  lift  again. 
The  hardest  rock  is  worn 

By  the  constant  dripping  rain. 

And  when  you  sing  to  baby. 

Till  he  gently  falls  to  sleep; 
Or  comfort  little  sister 

Till  her  blue  eyes  cease  to  weep; 
Or  tie  up  Johnnie's  shoe-strings, 

And  brush  his  tangled  hair; 
You  are  lifting  mother's  burdens. 

And  shielding  her  from  care. 

And  when  father,  tired  and  weary. 

Comes  home  to  rest  at  night. 
Draw  up  for  him  the  easy  chair 
And  make  the  fire  burn  bright. 
I  Though  small  the  deeds  of  kindness. 

And  low  the  words  of  love. 
The  recording  angel  writes  them 
In  glowing  lines  above. 

— Frank  Leslie's  Paper. 

"Living  Epistles." — You  know  what 
an  "epistle"  is.  It  is  a  letter.  When  you 
are  away  from  home,  your  father's  and 
your  mother's  letters  tell  you  whom  to 
believe  and  what  to  do.  They  are  full  of 
good  advice  and  kind  counsel,  and  if  you 
carry  out  their  excellent  principles  in  your 
own  conduct,  people  will  have  occasion  to 
say,  "How  well  that  child  is  brought  up. 
What  excellent  parents  he  must  have." 
it  is  thus  that  you,  in  your  life,  become,  as 
it  were,  a  living  letter  of  the  mind  of  your 
parents.  And  in  the  same  way,  every 
one  who  loves  God  will  try  to  mind  Him, 
and  thus  become  a  living  letter  of  the  mind 
of  God.  We  should  be  able  to  read  in  their 
conduct  every  day  the  temper  and  disposi- 
tion which  God  loves  us  to  have. 

Are  you  who  are  now  reading  this  a  living 
letter  of  God's  will  to  your  little  brother,  to 
your  sisters  both  older  and  younger,  to 
our  parents,  to  all  your  playmates?  At 
ome,  at  school,  at  play,  Jo  they  read  in 
your  tone  and  manner  the  love  and  gentle- 
ness and  sweet  obedience  of  God's  child? 
They  could  not  help  seeing  it  if  it  is  there; 
and  seeing  it  may  lead  them  into  God's 
ways,  which,  we  know,  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  peace.  "1  am  afraid  1  should 
be  an  awfully  blotted  letter,"  somebody 
says.  "1  could  never  live  good  enougn 
to  be  like  a  letter  from  God." 

There  is  one  person  who  is  a  perfect,  a 
living  letter  of  God's  mind  to  us.  We  can 
copy  Him.  It  is  Jesus,  God's  dear  Son. 
There  was  not  a  single  blot  in  Him;  not  a 
single  mistake;  not  a  crooked  line.  And 
He  came  into  the  world  to  he  our  copy. 
We  nteded  a  pattern  to  go  by. 

Whether  we  will  or  not,  our  lives  are 
living  letters  of  somebody,    if  not  of  God, 


then  of  sin  and  Satan.  If  not  of  gentleness 
and  truth  and  love,  of  disobedience,  un- 
thankfulness,  and  guile.  How  precious 
and  honored  to  be  a  letter  of  the  heart  and 
mind  of  God — a  "living  epistle,  known  and 
read  of  all  men." — Child's  Paper. 


The  Sparrow's  Nest. — A  pretty  story 
told  by  one  of  the  daily  papers  is  told  by 
the  Christian  Observer.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  sparrow  that  built  its  nest  in  a  freight  car 
that  had  been  ordered  to  the  shops  for 
repair.  When  the  car  was  in  order  and 
started  again  into  service  a  nest  full  of 
young  sparrows  seemed  about  to  be  robbed 
of  a  mother's  care.  But  though  the  car 
travelled  several  hundred  miles,  the  mother 
bird  would  not  desert  her  young.  The 
sympathy  of  the  trainmen  was  touched 
and  they  notified  the  division  superintend- 
ent, who  ordered  the  car  out  of  commission 
until  the  little  birds  were  able  to  care  for 
themselves.  If  a  great  railroad  system 
can  be  ordered  so  as  to  protect  helpless 
sparrows,  is  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
great  Superintendent  of  the  universe  orders 
all  things  for  the  good  of  his  children? 


The  Peacemaker. — ^"That  flower's 
mine!"  cried  Jennie,  her  voice  rising  a 
little;  "  I  saw  it  first." 

"  But  you  didn't  pick  it,"  retorted  Mary. 
"You  were  going  right  by.  It's  the  pret- 
tiest flower  we've  seen,  and  I  picked  it. 
It's  mine." 

"No,  it  isn't.  All  this  land  round  here 
belongs  to  my  father." 

"Well,  I'm  your  guest,  I'm  sure.  Guests 
always  come  first;  that's  what  my  mother 
says." 

"Cheery,  cheery,  cheer-up,  cheer-up!" 
sang  a  robin  in  the  bushes  close  beside 
them,  and  both  girls  turned  quickly;  the 
voice  was  so  near,  almost  as  though  it  were 
speaking  to  them.  "Cheer,  cheer,  cheer- 
up!"  the  bird  sang  blithely,  and  the  sun- 
shine dropping  through  the  leaves  seemed 
to  rest  lovingly  upon  his  black  head  and 
rusty  red  breast. 

Jennie  flushed  a  little  self-consciously 
and  looked  at  Mary  through  the  comers  of 
her  eyer.  "Maybe  I'll  not  take  the  flower 
this  time,"  she  said  a  little  doubtfully, 
"even  if  it  did  grow  on  my  father's  land. 
I — I  forgot  for  just  a  minute  about  you 
being  a  guest." 

"O,  I  don't  want  the  old  flower,"  shortly. 
"Here  take  the  thing.  It  doesn't  matter 
about  being  a  guest.    The  land's  yours." 

"Chee-chee-cheer-i-ly !"  sang  on  the  robin. 
"Cheer-up-up-up!"  The  sunshine  slipped 
from  his  back  as  he  hopped  to  another 
branch,  and  glistened  down  through  the 
leaves  to  a  nest  just  below.  It  was  so  near 
the  girls  could  see  the  blue  eggs.  Jennie 
made  a  resolute  effort,  and  the  last  vestige 
of  shadow  left  her  face. 

"Don't  you  mind  a  word  of  what  I've 
said,  Mary!"  she  exclaimed  contritely.  "I 
was  just  cross,  and  got  out  the  wrong  side 
of  the  bed,  I  guess.  Of  course  the  flower 
is  yours.  It  was  only  my — my  distemper, 
and  I'm  sorry.    Now  let's  be  friends  again." 

"It  was  my  distemper,  too!"  cried  Mary 
quickly.    "  I  was  as  cross  as  could  be." 


Then  the  Hps  of  the  little  girls  m 
lovingly,  and  the  robin  sang  happily  o 
for  had  he  not  helped  to  make  peace  b 
tween  these  little  friends? — 5.  S.  Messengi 


The  Right  Stock. — She  was  small  ar , 
frail,  but  sitting  a  few  seats  behind  her, 
could  not  see  her  face.    Soon  a  handsom 
manly  young  fellow  opened  the  forwa 
door  of  the  car  and  looked  from  one 
another  as  though  expecting  to  meet  som  ■ 
body.    At  once,  on  seeing  the  lady  1  ha  ; 
mentioned,  he  quickened  his  steps  and  i, 
happy  look  came  into  his  face.    On  reachiij; 
her  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her  tended, 
and  when  she  moved  nearer  to  the  windc ' 
he  deposited  his  coat  and  handbag,  ai 
seated  himself  beside  her.    In  the  sevent 
five  mile  ride  which  I  took  in  the  same  c 
with  them  he  showed  her  every  attentio 
and  exhibited  his  devotion  by  anticipatiil 
her  smallest  need  for  comfort;  and  on  i 
he  put  his  arm  around  her  in  such  a  lovt  • 
like  way  that  I  decided  they  were  a  new; 
married   pair   enjoying   the  honeymoo, 
Imagine  my  surprise  on  reaching  Chica;* 
to  discover  her  to  be  old  and  wrinkle 
But  when  1  heard  him  say,  "Come,  mother 
and  saw  him  proudly  lead  her  out  of  the  ca  ; 
and  gently  help  her  to  the  platform,  banishi  ' 
her  slightest  anxiety  and  bearing  her  ma-,  - 
packages,  1  knew  there  was  not  money  n- 
romance  behind  the  exhibtion,  but  thai  htr 
was  a  young  man  who  loved  his  mother.  - 
American  Motherhood. 


A  Hero. — This  little  incident,  whi  i 
comes  to  us  from  over  the  sea,  teaches  ; 
what  a  true  hero  is: 

A  few  years  ago  a  fire  broke  out  in  i 
charming  little  Swiss  village.  In  a  Ui 
hours  the  quaint  frame  houses  were  e- 
tirely  destroyed. 

One  poor  man  was  in  greater  troub 
than  his  neighbors  even.  His  home  ail 
cows  were  gone,  and  so,  also,  was  h 
son,  a  bright  boy  of  six  or  seven  yeai. 
He  wept,  and  refused  to  hear  any  wor; 
of  comfort.  He  spent  the  night  wanderiif 
sorrowfully  among  the  ruins. 

Just  as  daybreak  came,  however,  V. 
heard  a  well-known  sound,  and  lookiij 
up,  he  saw  his  favorite  cow  leading  t ; 
herd,  and  coming  directly  after  thei 
was  his  bright-eyed  little  boy. 

"Oh,  my  son!  my  son!"  he  cried,  "a: 
you  really  alive?" 

"Why,  yes,  father.    When  I  saw  tl: 
fire,  I  ran  to  get  our  cows  away  to  tl 
pasture  lands." 

"You  are  a  hero,  my  boy!"  the  fath' 
exclaimed. 

But  the  boy  said:  "Oh,  no!    A  hero 
one  who  does  some  wonderful  deed.    1  1< 
the  cows  away  because  they  were  in  dang( 
and  I  knew  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do 

"Ah!"  cried  the  father,  "he  who  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  is  a  hero."- 
S.  School  Gem. 

The  best  preparation  for  the  future  do 
not  consist  in  thinking  about  it,  nor  i 
planning  for  it,  but  in  doing  the  woi 
to-day  with  the  largest  intelligence  and  tl| 
keenest  conscience. — The  Mennonite.  \ 
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f  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS, 

f  (Continued  from  page  61.) 

'  Next  year  again  in  New  England,  Friends 
'*ere  imprisoned  and  beaten.  Three  women 
ere  sentenced  to  be  tied  to  a  cart  tail, 
\d  made  to  walk  through  eleven  towns 
j  distance  of  eighty  miles),  receiving  at 
'|ch  town,  ten  lashes  on  the  bare  back. 
•It  the  third  town,  through  the  kindness 
"  a  man  named  Walter  Barefoot,  they 
%re  liberated.  Bruised  and  hurt  as  they 
ibre,  they  went  to  New  Quechawanah, 
iid  held  a  meeting,  to  which  came  the 
l^^rgyman,  Shubal  Drummer.  The  meeting 
'ling  over,  he  said : 

"^''Good  women,  ye  have  spoken  well,  and 

"ayed  well,  what  is  your  rule?" 

'I" The  Spirit  of  God  is  our  rule,"  they 

^swered,  "and  it  ought  to  be  thine  and 

[•'at  of  all  men  to  walk  by." 

"iHaving  returned  to  Dover,  and  being 

meeting  on  a  First-day  morning,  two 
^jnstables  rushed  in,  seized  Alice  Ambrose, 
\h  taking  an  arm,  dragged  her  nearly  a 
°*le  through  the  snow,  over  stumps  and 
trees,  with  her  face  downwards,  and 
":king  her  up  in  a  house,  returned  for  Mary 
Smkins,  whom  they  treated  in  the  same 
^Iknner,  as  well  as  Alice  Coleman.  Cruel 

ung  men  these  two  constables  were,  so 
"*at  their  father  said  when  he  saw  their 
neds  (for  they  were  brothers),  "Woe  that 
jver  was  father  to  such  wicked  children!" 
'  >en  to  him  they  were  unkind  and  unduti- 

,  having  taken  away  from  him  the  cow 
jiich  helped  to  support  him  and  their 
"Sther. 

Next  day  they  got  a  canoe,  threatening 

drown  the  women;  and  taking  Alice 
l^leman  into  the  water,  dragged  her  along 
Jt,  while  she  clung  to  the  side  of  the  canoe, 
li  this  while  there  stood  by,  an  elder  among 
^  people,  named  Hate-evil  Nutwel;  how 
ji^ely  named  his  actions  show,  for  he 
l^i:ited   the   constables   to   their  wicked 
jj^ds.    A  higher  power  stayed  them,  for 
.^^.Jdenly  a  mighty  tempest  arose,  which 
jjj^ve  them  all  into  the  house;  but  at  mid- 
;ht  they  turned  the  poor  women  out  into 
^  frost  and  snow,  so  that  their  clothes 
iji^re  frozen  quite  stiff  and  hard;  yet  did 
ll^;  Lord  watch  over  them,  and  keep  them 
jjji'ough  all  their  afflictions;  as  well  as  an 

glish  woman  named  Elizabeth  Hooton, 
j|0  being  brought  before  John  Endicott, 
'med  him  to  spill  no  more  innocent  blood, 
ll^'  I  will  yet  hang  more,"  said  he. 
(ll'Thou  art  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,"  she 

iwered,  "who  can  take  thee  away  first." 
.jjgrhis  so  angered  the  governor  that  he 

t  her  and  her  companion,  Joan  Broksup, 
,^  jay  two  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness, 
1 1^1  caused  them  to  be  left  there  among 
^.Jves  and  bears;  but  God  guarded  them 
l^ely  out  of  this  danger,  so  that  they 
jdjUrned  to  England  again;  and  in  a  second 
".it  to  Boston,  Elizabeth  Hooton  and  her 

ighter  were  treated  in  the  same  way, 

ept  that  greater  severity  was  used;  yet 
iJq,  she  live  to  praise  God  who  kept  her 
j^jj  through  such  miseries;  as  did  also 
jflfie  other  women  who  had  been  cruelly 
j,[  ten,   whom   Wenlock   Christison  and 

>vard  Wharton  came  to  visit;  for  which 


the  latter  was  himself  seized  and  flogged, 
till  they  said  that  peas  could  lie  in  the  holes 
made  in  his  arms  and  back,  by  the  knots 
of  the  whip. 

This  was  Endicott's  last  act  of  cruelty 
he  took  away  no  more  lives,  as  was  said 
above;  the  measure  of  his  crimes  was  full, 
a  most  loathsome  disease  had  taken  hold 
of  him,  his  body  decayed  away,  and  he 
sank  into  the  grave,  the  horror  and  disgust 
of  those  around  him. 

Major-General  Adderton,  too,  having  on 
a  certain  day  exercised  his  soldiers,  and 
turned  to  ride  towards  his  own  house,  was 
passing  the  spot  where  the  Quakers  were 
generally  loosened  from  the  cart-tail.  A 
cow  crossing  the  way,  frightened  his  horse, 
and  it  threw  him  so  violently  that  he  died. 
His  eyes  being  started  out  of  his  head,  his 
brains  through  his  nose,  his  tongue  out  of 
his  mouth,  and  his  blood  through  his  ears. 
So  came  upon  him,  as  Wenlock  Christison 
had  said,  "God's  judgment  unawares." 

And  John  Norton,  the  clergyman  who 
promoted  the  death  of  those  at  Boston, 
and  who  had  so  often  urged  on  the  people 
to  cruelty,  also  died  suddenly.  He  had  been 
to  "church"  in  the  morning,  and,  intend- 
ing to  go  again  in  the  afternoon,  was  walking 
in  his  own  parlor,  when  groaning  heavily, 
he  laid  his  head  against  t+ie  mantel-piece, 
and  saying: 

"The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  upon  me," 
would  have  fallen  had  they  not  caught  him 
as  he  was  sinking  down  into  the  fire. 

The  Deputy-Governor,  Richard  Belling- 
ham,  who  succeeded  John  Endicott  as  gov- 
ernor, went  mad  ten  years  after,  and  so  died. 

Let  us  leave  all  those  bad  and  cruel 
people,  and  see  if  they  be  more  quiet  in 
Old  England,  in  the  year  1662. 

George  Fox  was  travelling  in  Cornwall 
near  the  Land's  End,  where  there  were 
many  Quakers.  There  lived  there  a  Colonel 
Robinson  who  was  a  great  enemy  of  these 
people;  and  who  used  to  follow  them  to 
their  meetings  to  annoy  them,  and  call  it 
"  Fanatic  hunting." 

One  day  he  had  appointed  with  a  neigh- 
boring Justice  to  meet  him,  that  together 
they  might  hunt  the  Quakers.  He  had 
sent  on  his  man  to  a  certain  place,  where 
he  was  to  meet  him  with  his  horse,  while  he 
walked  as  far  as  a  farm  he  owned,  where 
just  then  the  servant  maids  were  milking. 
He  went  into  a  field,  to  play  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  do,  with  a  bull  which  was 
rather  a  pet;  but  as  soon  as  he  approached, 
the  bull  ran  fiercely  at  him,  stuck  his  horn 
into  his  thigh,  threw  him  high  up  into  the 
air,  and  when  he  fell,  gored  him  fearfully, 
roaring,  and  licking  up  his  blood.  One  of 
the  servant  maids  came  running  in,  and 
catching  the  animal  by  the  horns,  strove 
to  pull  him  away;  but  he,  putting  her 
gently  by  with  his  horns,  turned  again  and 
gored  his  master,  still  bellowing  and  licking 
his  blood ;  nor  could  the  men  who  were  called, 
drive  him  away,  till  some  mastiffs  were 
brought  into  the  field,  on  which  the  animal 
fled.  Colonel  Robinson's  sister  came  to 
him,  in  great  grief,  saying: 

"Alack,  brother,  what  a  heavy  judgment 
is  this!" 


"Ah,  sister!"  he  answered,  "it  is  indeed 
heavy." 

They  could  only  kill  the  bull  by  shooting 
him;  he  had  become  so  outrageous,  that 
no  one  dared  to  go  near  him,  and  his  un- 
happy victim  died  soon  after. 

During  the  year  1663,  George  Fox  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Lancaster  gaol,  being 
falsely  accused  of  sedition  in  the  North. 
And  at  Colchester  the  people  were  busy 
carrying  away  Friends  out  of  their  meetings 
and  beating  them  black  and  blue.  One 
day  a  trooper  beat  a  man  till  his  sword  fell 
from  its  hilt;  the  beaten  man  handed  back 
the  sword,  saying,  "  1  desire  that  the  Lord 
may  not  lay  this  day's  work  to  thy  charge," 
Both  men  and  women  they  beat  with  clubs 
from  which  iron  spikes  projected.  These 
barbarities  continued,  till  the  persecutors 
themselves  seemed  more  wearied  than  the 
sufferers,  who  grew  valiant  under  tribula- 
tion. 


False  Rests. — Thou  canst  not  do  the 
work  of  thy  ancestors,  and,  neglecting  the 
duties  of  to-day,  Satan  may  lull  thee  to 
sleep.  There  may  be  false  rest  even  in 
activity  and  excitement,  if  any  become 
absorbed  in  proclaiming  truth,  in  active 
works  on  behalf  of  right,  should  the  laborer 
fail  to  maintain  the  deep  quiet  of  his  own 
spirit,  and  fail  to  resort  continually  to  the 
spring  of  interior  life  which  will  qualify 
for  what  is  really  called  for.  That  only  is 
a  testimony  which  represents  and  supports 
a  vital  principle.  Let  us  cherish  the  prin- 
ciples of  Truth,  and  on  all  fitting  occasions, 
and  by  all  proper  means  testify  to  them, 
"by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long- 
suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of  Truth, 
by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armor  of  right- 
eousness on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left." 
The  present  is  a  day  of  progress  and  of 
much  effort.  It  is  especially  important 
that  all  who  seek  to  promote  the  Lord's 
work  and  to  spread  his  kingdom,  should 
keep  their  firm  footing  upon  him,  the  Rock, 
that  all  their  fresh  springs  should  be  in 
Him,  remembering  not  only  that  "He  is 
all,'-'  but  also  the  correlative  truth  "that 
we  are  nothing."  Thus  there  must  be  no 
self-obtrusion — no  exaltation  of  the  crea- 
ture— no  boasting  or  inflation;  but  the  pro- 
foundest  humility  must  blend  with  the 
highest  thanksgiving,  and  all  the  praise 
must  be  ascribed  to  God,  even  for  the 
instrumentality  He  may  be  pleased  to  em- 
ploy.— Wm.  J.  Allison. 


It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  there  are 
Christians,  perhaps  a  good  many,  outside 
the  Church.  Personal  faith,  love  and  fol- 
lowing for  Jesus  Christ  are  what  make  a 
Christian,  rather  than  enrollment  in  the 
books  of  any  one  church.  It  is  possible 
to  be  a  Christian  without  being  a  church 
member. 

But  it  seems  to  us  quite  clear  that  our 
blessed  Lord  wished  his  disciples  to  be 
organized  into  a  company,  and  that  all 
those  who  would  confess  Him  before  their 
fellow  men  should  belong  to  that  company. 
— Presbyterian. 
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I  have  no  gift  of  eloquence 

To  preach,  exhort,  or  pray; 
I  cannot  point  with  glowing  words 

To  Christ,  the  living  Way; 
But  i  can  tell  how  wondrous  dear 

My  Jesus  is  to  me. 
And  let  his  light  so  clearly  shine 

That  all  around  rnay  see. 

I  cannot  cast  the  fisher's  net 

Into  life's  deep,  dark  sea; 
The  wisdom  for  that  heavy  task 

Was  never  given  to  me; 
But  I  can  kneel  upon  the  shore. 

And  pray  for  those  who  toil, 
And  when  the  boats  come  slowly  in 

Help  gather  up  the  spoil. 

The  Master  sees  the  lowliest  work 

Of  all  his  children  true. 
And  in  the  crowning  day  will  give 

To  each  his  honest  due; 
And  when  the  sheaves  are  gathered  in 

From  fields  that  1  have  sown, 
I  then  shall  take  from  his  own  hand 

The  palm,  the  robe,  the  crown. 

— Unknown. 


Christian  Loyalty  or  Separation  from  the 
World. 

The  question  of  "separation"  involves 
the  quality  of  loyalty  to  the  Lord.  It  is 
no  new  subject,  for  as  soon  as  God  had 
a  people  who  might  either  be  loyal  or 
disloyal,  it  was  the  question  of  the  day 
All  human  relations,  such  as  man  and  wife, 
father  and  child,  master  and  servant,  king 
and  subject,  friend  and  friend,  are  bound 
by  certain  requirements  of  faithfulness 
The  Scripture  abounds  in  figures  of  these 
relationships  to  express  our  duty  of  loyalty 
to  God.  Idolatry  is  a  general  term  used 
to  express  allegiance  to  other  than  the  true 
God,  but  when  all  unfaithfulness  and  disobe- 
dience has  passed  its  final  analysis  it  may 
be  termed  idolatry  in  the  language  of  Duet. 
32:  17.  "They  sacrificed  to  devils,  not  to 
God." 

It  is  therefore  an  understood  matter 
that  every  child  of  God  is  to  be  faithful 
and  separate  from  everything  that  in 
any  way  would  be  disloyalty.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  many 
professed  followers  are  very  disloyal  to 
their  Heavenly  Father  and  Jesus  Christ 
their  Lord.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  brought 
forth  the  admonitions  in  all  ages  and  that 
now  necessitates  a  continual  call  to  remem- 
brance. It  may  very  often  be  ignorance 
of  how  certain  deeds  affect  the  honor  of 
God  that  causes  the  offence,  but  a  faithful 
person  is  always  grieved  and  penitent  as 
soon  as  he  knows.  Ignorant  disloyalty 
dnes  much  harm,  but  is  still  a  hopeful 
state  for  tlu-  offender;  vvliili-  wilful  disloyalty 
d(K's  rt|ual  harm  and  puts  the  olfender  in 
great  danger.  Let  us  turn  from  wilful  sin 
and  strive  to  escape  ignorant  sin  by  diligent 
attention  to  Gods  Word.  Jesus  said,  "If 
a  man  love  me  he  will  keep  my  words." 
If  we  cannot  find  enough  loyalty  in  our 
hearts  to  be  willing  to  thus  prove  our  love, 
we  may  as  well  not  pretend  to  be  his  child- 
ren. Let  us  examine  some  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  point 
out  some  lines  of  worldliness  still  in  practice. 

"No  man  can  frnr  two  masters:  jor  either 
be  will  hale  the  one  and  krve  the  other;  or 
else  be  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the 
other.    Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon" 


(Matt.  6:  24).  Perhaps  no  form  of  worldli- 
ness is  more  common  than  the  service  of 
"mammon."  It  is  something  so  closely 
allied  to  our  physical  life  and  makeup,  that 
we  easily  drift  into  that  channel.  What 
shall  we  eat,  drink  and  wear?  (Matt.  6:  25). 
How  shall  1  provide  for  ease  and  pleasure? 
(Luke  12:  16,  19).  These  questions  so 
take  the  thoughts  of  men  that  the  most 
important  part  of  our  being  is  forgotten. 
In  the  struggle  for  temporal  gain  men 
trample  upon  one  another's  rights  and 
make  life  seem  a  field  for  covetous  grabbing. 
Anxiety,  care,  disappointment  follows  and 
ends  with  such  an  ideal.  But  how  nobly 
our  Saviour  puts  this  confusion  to  rest 
when  He  makes  the  kingdom  our  primary 
end,  with  what  we  eat,  drink  or  wear,  added 
as  a  necessity  to  temporal  existence,  but 
not  the  most  important  factor. 

"  y4ll  their  works  they  do  for  to  be  seen 
of  men;  they  make  broad  their  phylacteries, 
and  enlarge  the  borders  of  their  garments, 
and  love  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and 
the  chief  seats  in  synagogues,  and  greetings 
in  the  markets,  to  he  called  of  men,  Rahbi, 
Rabhi"  (Matt.  23:  5,  7).  Here  are  several 
forms  of  worldliness  under  the  spirit  of — 
"  To  be  seen  of  men."  i.  Wearing  apparel — 
broad  phylacteries,  enlarged  borders  of  gar- 
ments. Indeed,  both  phylacteries  (Deut. 
6:  8)  and  borders  (Num.  15:  38,  40)  were 
given  for  a  noble  purpose  and  had  they 
been  used  for  that  purpose  only  they  would 
have  glorified  God;  but  when  the  personal, 
self-seeking  element  entered  they  forgot 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  desire  for  self-praise. 
It  is  the  same  to-day.  The  dress  of  the 
people  characterizes  marks  of  worldliness. 
Some  say  there  is  nothing  in  dress,  yet 
themselves  disprove  their  statement.  We 
have  the  uniforms  of  officers,  societies, 
religious  orders;  we  have  the  multiforms  of 
mixed  classes  from  the  tramp  and  criminal 
to  the  high  society  devotee;  and  yet  they 
say  there  is  nothing  in  it.  We  must  meet 
the  question  of  putting  on  clothing  of  some 
kind.  Our  Saviour  did  not  condemn  the 
clothing  so  much  as  that  self-seeking 
element  that  expressed  itself  in  some  touch 
of  the  clothing.  There  is  nothing  offensive 
in  the  clothing  attracting  attention  provided 
they  call  our  duties  to  God  in  remembrance 
(Num.  15:  38,  40).  Likewise  a  plain  gar- 
ment to-day  that  has  been  conscientiously 
stripped  of  all  the  superfluities  even  if  it 
attracts  the  gaze  of  worldly  eyes,  it  is  good 
because  it  calls  attention  to  an  important 
Christian  principle  (I  Pet.  3:  3,  4).  What 
we  should  be  concerned  about  is  that  we 
do  not  so  completely  lose  the  principle 
that  our  life  makes  the  clothing  a  mockery. 
Adopting  the  garb  of  the  majority  when 
it  has  superfluities  does  not  relieve  us  of 
responsibility  because  we  can  thus  escape 
notice.  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world." 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  .  .  .  that  they 
may  see."  t,et  us  catch  the  distinction 
between,  doing  "all  our  works  to  he  seen  of 
men"  and  "letting  your  light  so  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and 
glorify  your  I'ather  which  is  in  heaven." 

2.  Seeking  position,  recognition,  etc. 
Some  men  are  tempted  in  one  line  and  some 
in  another.    Not  all  seek  the  same  line 


id 


So 


of  applause,  yet  in  every  case  it  is  a  marl] 
of  worldliness  to  seek  the  "  uppermost  rooms," 
"chief  seats,"  and  to  "be  called  of  men.m 
Rabbi,  Rabbi."  Translate  these  terms  intcpt 
the  positions  and  honor  that  men  look  to 
now  and  you  have  made  the  teaching 
practical.  The  worldly  mind  seeks  th{|it 
applause  of  men  and  covets  a  station  thai 
will  bring  it,  however  worthy  or  unworth\ 
the  station  may  be.  Leading  General 
Leading  Statesman !  Leading  Educator 
Leading  Speaker!  Leading  Christian  Work 
er!  A.M.!  D.  D.!  LL.  D.!  Rev. !  Prof, 
etc.,  etc.  Now  let  us  come  to  the  Master': 
way  of  gathering  up  the  misdirected  power: 
and  try  to  see  the  beauty  and  nobility  o 
the  contrast,  "He  that  is  greatest  amonj 
you  shall  be  your  servant."  "And  who 
soever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abase( 
but  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  ex 
alted." — J.  R.  Shank,  in  the  Gospel  IVitnessl  * 

liiil 

LITTLE  MINISTERS. 

When  we  gather  into  stillness 

On  the  Meeting  day; 
In  our  quiet  place  of  worship, 

From  the  world  away; 

Strains  of  sweetest  bird-song  music 

From  the  maples  pour. 
In  the  early  summer  weather 

Thru  the  open  door. 

Wood-thrush  song,  content  and  thankful. 

Fit  for  Meeting  days, 
Song  of  quiet,  sweet  assurance; 

Song  of  prayer  and  praise 

Only  music  fit  for  worship. 

Falls  upon  the  ear 
When  God's  handiwork  He  tuneth 

To  the  heavenly  sphere. 

Tho  we  settle  into  silence 

On  our  Meeting  day, 
Varied  trials,  varied  burdens. 

On  our  spirits  weigh. 

Thoughts  of  friends  and  thoughts  of  pleasure 

Thoughts  of  work  and  care. 
In  our  quiet  hour  of  worship, 

Claim  too  great  a  share. 

Then  upon  the  silence  ringing. 

Clear  and  sweet  and  strong. 
Leading  us  to  Him  who  made  it, 

Comes  the  thrush's  song. 

Conies  a  message  from  the  maples 

Through  the  Master's  birds, — 
Ek)quent  as  any  sermon, 

Clear  as  any  words. 

In  the  nature  world  about  us, 

In  the  field  and  wood, 
IZverywhere  are  little  helpers. 

Ministers  of  good. 

May  the  song  thy  life  is  singing 

tver  thankful  be. 
There  will  be,  where  much  is  given, 

Much  required  of  thee. 

Tho  thy  life  hold  much  of  suffering, 

Slill,  thru  darkened  days. 
Strive  to  feel  a  sweet  assurance, 
Song  of  prayer  and  praise. 
1907.  W.  W.  GJ 


i 


JusTicF  and  Love  must  ever  be  the  bas 
principles  of  Peace. 


"Troubles  come  to  him  who  has  ti 
right  frame  of  mind  to  entertain  them."- 
Japanese  Proverb. 
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Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

California  Yearly  Meeting  is  said  to  have  re- 
ansidered  the  decision  (adopted  a  year  ago)  to  test 
I  ie  religious  beliefs  of  its  ministers  by  means  of  a  set 
(  f  questions,  and  the  method  has  been  dropped. 


If  the  ideal  of  worship  is  that  all  the  members  of 
"le  Church  have  a  duty  to  discharge  regarding  it:  if 
11  le  souls  of  all  are  reverently  waiting  on  God,  and  if 
is  not  absolutely  known  or  arranged  beforehand 
ho  shall  pray  or  prophesy,  or  teach,  it  is  surely  prob- 
ble  that  some  spiritual  faculties  will  be  trained  and 
eveloped  which  are  atrophied  where  one  man  stands 
etween  the  congregation  and  God,  taking  on  himself 
i  offer  all  the  praise,  to  put  up  all  the  prayers,  to  con- 
ey all  the  instruction  that  is  needed. — Thomas  Hodg- 

IN. 


Arthur   Rowntree,  in   England,   has  published 
hat  is  regarded  as  an  excellent  statement,  from  the 
';iucational  and  moral  standpoints,  of  the  case  against 
%e  introduction  of  rifle  shooting  into  the  schools. 

e  maintains  that  "it  is  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  profes- 
Xjon  to  allow  a  new  wing  to  be  added  to  the  educational 
stem  of  the  country  on  grounds  which  have  nothing 
)  do  with  education:  that  the  aim  of  real  education  is 
)iritual  and  ethical  uplifting:  that  the  aim  of  war  is 
3t  spiritual  uplifting:  and,  that,  in  the  words  of 
alfour.  it  always  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  pro- 
■ess  of  humanity  and  civilization.  The  protest  is  a 
mely  one,"  both  for  Great  Britain  and  our  own 
juntry  also. 

So  rare  is  the  occurrence,  that  we  are  glad  to  get  a 
ord  from  Canada,  even  if  it  be  a  reproof  of  instruction, 
'e  now  have  a  letter  from  an  esteemed  Friend,  in 
hich  he  says: 

"  From  remarks  which  1  hear  when  asking  Friends 
they  take  The  Friend,  some  say,  "No,"  and  give 
.  a  reason,  that  there  is  very  little  news  concerning 
le  Society  in  Canada  in  it.  I  am  well  aware  our 
early  Meeting  is  small;  so  also,  are  our  subordinate 
eatings  and  it  may  be  there  is  not  much  correspond- 
ice  sent  from  Canada  to  The  Friend  for  insertion, 
for  one,  think  The  Friend  would  have  much  larger 
rculation  throughout  this  Yearly  Meeting  if  there 
sre  more  news  printed  under  the  heading  of  "  Bodies 
earing  the  Name  of  Friends."  We  in  Canada  are 
ways  interested  to  know  what  the  smaller  bodies  and 
eir  members  are  doing  in  other  parts  for  the  spread 
the  Gospel. 

"There  was  a  very  meagre  account  given  of  Canada 
early  Meeting,  which  1  understood  was  one  of  the 
est  favored  that  has  been  since  the  separation. 
"  1  am  not  writing  to  find  fault  by  any  means;  but  I 
3uld  there  were  more  Friends  who  would  correspond 
ith  The  Friend  and  send  'items  concerning  the 
xiety'.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  means  of  doing 
uch  good." 

j  We  would  re-echo  the  same  concern  which  our 
linadian  Friend  expresses  both  for  Canada  and  other 
I'nservative  meetings.  We  have  solicited  such  corre- 
iondence  at  different  times  heretofore.  These  Friends 
I  at  are  hungry  for  their  news  items  are  "  swift  to  hear. 
It  slow  to  speak"  them;  and  however  far  a  true 
pend's  intuitions  are  expected  to  reach,  we  confess 
irs  fall  short  of  the  facts  which  occur  in  relation  to 
eetings  where  we  are  not  present.  The  silence  con- 
rning  smaller  bodies'  meetings  is  theirs,  not  ours, 
hat  they  wish  to  see  printed  we  once  more  cordially 
vite  them  to  write  and  send.  Depth  of  life  is  not 
difference,  with  which  they  of  larger  bodies  charge 
e  smaller. 

Review. 

"The  Saint." — A  powerful  book  with  this  title  was 
ntten  last  year  by  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  an  Italian 
id  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  translated  into  Eng- 
h  this  year.    That  it  is  already  one  of  the  most 
Iked  of  books  is  a  proof  of  the  hold  it  has  taken  of 
oughtful  people — also  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
escribed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  author 
jj  :tures  the  life  of  a  modern  man  of  the  world,  surround- 
by  all  the  fascinations  and  temptations  of  life  in 
aly,  and  how  he  broke  away  from  it  all,  feeling  a 
)35|awing  towards  higher  things.    He  learns  from  ex- 
rience  that  it  is  possible  to  commune  with  the  living 
irist  in  the  silence  of  his  own  soul,  and  tries  to  lead 
jjjhers  into  the  same  knowledge.    He  believes  that 
„    is  required  not  to  join  the  priesthood,  because  he 
I. '  n  be  used  of  God  better  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
)rld,  and  gains  an  interview  with  the  present  Pope  to 


plead  with  him  for  more  liberty  of  thought  amongst 
the  people.  He  is  evidently  a  devout  lover  of  his 
Church,  and  hopes  to  help  to  relieve  it  of  its  burden 
of  ecclesiasticism  that  it  may  return  to  its  early 
simplicity.  The  Church  knows  of  this  teaching  and 
perpetually  moves  him  on  to  try  and  neutralize  it. 
The  ignorant  people  clamor  for  miracles,  believing 
him  to  have  supernatural  powers,  only  in  a  compara- 
tively few  instances  does  he  succeed  in  gaining  a 
hearing  for  his  deepest  thoughts. 

Much  of  the  teaching  of  the  book  is  what  we  love 
to  call  "pure  Quakerism,"  showing  how  wide-spread 
is  the  yearning  for  liberty  to  worship  God,  as  revealed 
to  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  simplicity  and  purity,  to  feel 
after  Him  in  the  silence  and  to  realize  his  presence, 
to  know  Him  directing  our  thoughts  and  actions, 
drav/ing  us  into  the  bond  of  peace  with  all  men.  Such 
books  should  make  us  realize  our  own  freedom  and 
stimulate  us  to  use  it  to  the  deepening  of  our  own 
spiritual  life,  that  we  may  be  strong  enough  to  give 
others  the  help  they  need  out  of  our  own  experience. 
— E.  E.  B.,  in  ihe  Australian  Friend. 


Correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Australian  Friend. 

Dear  Friend — While  rejoicing  in  every  word  and 
work  of  God,  and  believing  He  is  arousing  and  visiting 
his  Church  afresh  to-day,  and  is  leading  them  on  to 
great  things  in  the  near  future  for  the  spread  and 
establishment  of  his  Kingdom  of  Truth  and  Righteous- 
ness in  the  earth,  I  am  also  painfully  conscious  of  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  lower  the  character  and 
undervalue  the  work  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  "in  whom  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,"  and  who  in  His  dual  nature  became  the  willing 
sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  pouring  out 
His  soul  unto  death,  and  tasting  death  for  everyone. 
Accepting  this  wonderful  salvation  as  little  children, 
and  so  allowing  Him  to  work  in  and  through  us,  I 
see  no  limit  to  the  treasures  or  revelations  of  His  grace 
and  good  Spirit;  but  no  one  can  overlook  or  ignore 
these  things  without  serious  loss  to  themselves  and 
those  who  hear  them.  I  send  two  extracts  that  I  hope 
may  prove  helpful  to  some  who  may  be  in  danger 
in  this  respect,  and  remain  with  love  to  all. 
Thy  friend  truly, 

Chatswood,  Sydney.  Joseph  J.  Neave. 

The  basis  of  the  New  Theology  is  human  reason. 
The  basis  of  fanaticism  is  unreason,  and  while  these 
two  unscriptural  extremes  are  each  pushing  their 
incorrect  ideas  to  the  front,  the  Gospel,  which  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation,  is  neglected. — Evangelical 
Friend. 

Canon  Scott  Holland  says: — 

According  to  the  phrase  adopted  by  what  is  called 
the  "New  Theology,"  we  must  each  one  of  us  be  a 
Christ;  but  this  theology  removes  all  the  ground  on 
which  the  possibility  of  our  so  becoming  depends. 
We  cannot  become  Christs  if  Christ  was  no  more 
than  we  ourselves  are. — English  Tribune. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Last  of  the  Modocs. — Placidly  smoking  the  pipe 
of  peace,  apparently  forgetful  of  the  eventful  past, 
about  fifty  Indians,  relatives  and  survivors  of  the  re- 
nowned Modocs,  who  took  part  in  the  most  interesting 
Indian  rebellion  in  American  history,  are  living  on 
allotments  near  Miami,  Indian  Territory,  These  fifty 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  survivors  or  descendants  of  the 
once  powerful  tribe. 

The  Church  of  England  and  its  daughter  church 
in  America,  hold  but  do  not  hold  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles.  The  Methodist  Church  has  reduced  the 
number  to  twenty-five,  and  now  the  union  of  three  of 
the  smaller  Methodist  Churches  in  Great  Britain,  with 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  members,  cuts  them 
down  to  twelve. — The  Independent. 

Posters  are  placed  in  public  places  throughout 
Massachusetts  warning  people  who  are  about  to 
change  their  residences  for  the  winter,  against  abandon- 
ing their  cats  or  other  dumb  creatures  that  are  so  apt 
to  be  left  behind,  usually  to  perish.  Heavy  fines  are 
prescribed  for  such  cruelty.  Some  who  need  no  out- 
ward law  have  travelled  back  long  distances  to  release 
a  forgotten  cat  from  a  house. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  recently  announced  at  his 
diocesan  crnference  in  London  that  the  ecclesiastical 


commissioners  had  decided  to  set  apart  $1,250,000  for 
the  purpose  of  Pensioning  Poor  Clergymen.  He  also 
made  the  statement  that  nothing  so  effectively  hampers 
parochial  work  as  the  continuance  in  office  of  aged  and 
infirm  clergymen,  who  cannot  be  called  upon  to  resign, 
since  thereby  they  would  be  deprived  of  a  way  of  earn- 
ing a  living. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  who  have  refused 
to  follow  the  movement  of  that  denomination  for  union 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  North  are  said  to  number 
eighty  thousand  communicants  with  six  hundred 
ministers  in  thirteen  synods  and  seventy-seven  pres- 
byteries. Representatives  of  this  body  held  a  general 
assembly  at  Dickson,  Tenn.,  which  was  enlivened  by 
passionate  denunciations  of  the  "North  Church"  and 
by  scenes  which  older  participants  regarded  as  a 
revival  of  the  camp  meetings  of  the  early  days  of  the 
denomination. 


I  wish  some  one  would  write  the  history  of  the 
second  century  in  the  Church.  It  would  be  a  hard 
work  for  it  was  chiefly  a  century  of  waning  faith  and 
lessening  love;  but  it  is,  I  think,  a  necessary  work  to 
be  done  as  a  part  of  that  great  and  melancholy  story, 
"The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Christianity,"  which  is  a 
far  sadder  page  in  human  history  than  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Yet  throughout  the 
long  centuries  Christ  has  been,  as  the  aged  Simeon 
foretold,  "set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in 
Israel." — Thomas  Hodgkin. 


"Blood  Against  Blood"  is  a  book  against  war. 
It  seems  to  be  making  a  sensation  in  England.  It 
is  an  appeal  to  Christians  to  follow  the  example  of 
primitive  Christians  by  refusing  to  bear  arms.  Its 
idea,  it  is  said,  may  yet  shake  militarism  to  its  founda- 
tions. The  opening  chapter  gives  the  key  to  the 
whole  work.  It  begins  with  a  graphically  told  story 
of  the  Franco-German  War.  A  French  soldier  had 
bayonetted  a  German,  whose  dying  cry  was,  "O  God, 
my  wife  and  children."  The  Frenchman  had  picked 
up  enough  German  in  the  campaign  to  understand 
that  crv  of  anguish.    It  drove  him  mad. 

The  Philadelphia  School  for  Nurses  announces 
a  two  years'  free  course  recently  established  wherein 
the  student  is  provided  with  room,  board,  laundry, 
nurse  uniforms,  and  all  the  refinements  of  a  good 
home,  with  suitable  training,  instruction  and  actual 
nursing  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  among  people  of 
moderate  income,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  the 
student's  fare  home  is  paid. 

The  term  can  be  shortened  to  eighteen  months  by  a 
course  of  six  months'  reading  and  study  at  home — a 
course  which  is  very  valuable  in  itself. 

A  short  course  is  also  provided  for  the  woman  who 
wishes  to  quickly  prepare  for  self-support  and  a 
substantial  income.  Enrollment  is  now  in  progress 
for  a  class  of  four  hundred  students  in  the  resident 
courses  next  year.  Young  women  from  the  smaller 
towns  and  country  districts  are  favored  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  scholarships,  with  a  view  of  conveying  hospital 
knowledge  to  all  rural  communities. 

Around  thf.  World  in  Forty  Days. — Jules  Verne's 
imaginary  record  for  encircling  the  globe  has  been 
halved  by  the  actual  performance  of  a  British  army 
officer.  The  United  States  was  not  traversed  in  this 
trip,  the  officer  selecting  the  Canadian  Pacific  route. 
Says  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  Seventh 
Month  20th): 

"The  prophetic  and  lively  imagination  of  the  late 
Jules  Verne  recorded  one  of  its  most  daring  flights 
when  he  wrote  that  entertaining  work  'Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days;'  and  it  is  probable  that  none 
of  us  who  read  its  chapters  supposed  that  he  would 
live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Frenchman's  estimate  of 
eighty  days  would  be  cut  in  half  by  an  enterprising 
officer  of  the  British  Army,  who  set  cut  to  test  the 
speed  of  modern  around-the-earth  travel  for  himself. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  London  Times  Lieut.-Col. 
Burnley  Campbell  wrote  that  he  landed  at  Dover  on 
June  13  at  the  completion  of  a  trip  around  the  world 
which  occupied  forty  days  and  nineteen  and  one-half 
hours.  He  left  Liverpool  on  May  3  at  7.20  P.  M., 
reached  Quebec  at  3  p.  m.  May  10,  and  was  at  Van- 
couver on  the  Pacific  coast  at  5  A.  m.  on  May  16. 
Leaving  there  about  noon  of  the  same  day,  he  reached 
Yokohama  on  May  26,  Tsuruga  on  May  28,  and  leaving 
there  by  steamer  at  6  p.  m.  he  reached  Vladivostok 
May  30.  Here,  after  a  wait  of  about  four  hours,  he 
took  a  Trans-Siberian  train,  reaching  Harbin  on  May 
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31,  Irkutsk  on  June  4,  Moscow  on  June  10,  and  Berlin 
on  June  12.  On  the  following  day  he  was  at  Ostend, 
which  he  reached  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  at  2.50  v.  m.  of 
the  same  day  he  landed  in  England  at  Dover.  1  hrough- 
out  the  whole  trip  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell  was 
remarkably  fortunate  in  making  connections;  otherwise 
his  time  would  have  been  several  days  longer." 


Esperanto. — People  used  to  laugh  at  Volapuk. 
After  that  they  laughed  at  Esperanto — for  a  while. 
But  now  there  is  a  tendency  to  admit  that  it  may  be 
possible,  after  all.  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of 
a  purely  artificial  language.  Evolution  still  seems 
to  assert  itself  in  things  linguistic,  even  when  they  are 
artificial,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Thus  it 
may  be  that  Volapuk  died  out  because  it  was  not  adapt- 
ed to  its  purpose.  By  the  same  token  Esperanto 
shows  robust  syniptonis  of  having  "made  good." 

The  delegates  to  the  third  Esperanto  congress,  at 
Cambridge,  England,  sur-done  with  the  new  tongue. 
They  made  speeches  in  it,  conversed  in  it,  recited 
original  poems,  and  even  turned  well  known  lyric  and 
dramatic  masterpieces  into  Esperanto.  The  language 
is  presumably  so  fluent  and  facile  that  it  can  be  adapted 
to  ainiost  any  purpose  by  one  who  has  mastered  its 
principles  of  structure  and  form  and  has  a  proper 
foundation  in  a  knowledge  of  common  Latin  and 
Anglo-Saxon  roots. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Esperanto  is  easier  to  learn 
than  any  other  language,  and  the  task  is  rendered 
vastly  easier  if  the  learner  is  already  familiar  with 
two  or  three  tongues.  Esperanto  grammar  is  a  thing 
of  joy  in  its  utter  simplicity,  although  in  conjugation, 
declension  and  word  composition  it  may  at  first  appear 
complex  and  puzzling  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  any 
language  more  highly  inflected  than  the  English.  The 
maintenance  of  a  rigid  regularity  in  every  possible 
respect  admits  of  a  great  saving  in  the  amount  of 
energy  usually  expended  in  learning  and  applying 
"exceptions."  As  the  language  stands,  it  is  somewhat 
better  adapted  to  the  Latin  races  than  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  is  learned  with  greater  facility  by  a  Span- 
iard, Italian  or  I'renchman  than  by  an  American. 
But  even  the  American,  unused  to  the  acquirement 
of  foreign  tongues,  can  pick  it  up  easily  enough  if  he 
has  a  proper  grasp  on  the  logic  of  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions, 

Esperanto  is  musical,  and  falls  easily  into  verse 
form.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  chief  use  of  the 
language  for  some  time  will  be  for  scientific  purposes. 
Scientific  terminology  is  so  largely  Latin  in  origin, 
and  the  new  language  admits  of  such  precision  in  ex- 
pression and  such  slight  possibility  of  misinterpretation, 
that  it  will  probably  become  a  favorite  vehicle  for  the 
publication  of  scientific  and  philosophical  works. 
Any  general  use  of  it  for  conversational  purposes  in 
foreign  lands  is  still  far  in  the  future. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. —  EfToris  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  late  destruction  of  the  bridge  near 
Quebec,  but  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems 
involved  docs  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  reached. 
The  l-iifitieeriiig  A/ru(  in  an  article  upon  the  subject 
remarks:  "  Public  cf)nfidencc  in  engineers  and  engineer- 
ing constructors  and  in  the  safety  and  reliability  of 
their  works  is  an  asset  of  the  whole  engineering  pro- 
fession. To  have  this  public  confidence  receive  such 
a  blow  as  this  at  Quebec  is  a  loss  almost  incalculable, 
l  or  decades  to  come,  the  Quebec  disaster  will  be  quoted, 
in  public  and  iTi  private,  as  an  unanswerable  proof  of 
the  unreliability  of  engineers  and  their  works— of  c\en 
the  best  engineers."  "At  Quebec  the  work  was  in 
charge  of  men  of  long  experience  and  the  highest 
professional  standing,  so  much  the  more,  therefore, 
must  the  professif>n  bear  the  responsibility."  "We 
know  of  no  engineering  structure  anywhere  whose 
failure  would  have  been  a  greater  surprise  to  the 
profession  than  this  collapse  at  Quebec." 

1  he  hairy  and  I'ood  (ionimissioner  Eoust  of  this 
State,  declares  the  house  fly  to  he  "an  unclean  insect." 
a  "carrier  of  disease"  and  "highly  dangerous."  lie 
urges  storekeepers,  in  his  latest  bulletin,  not  only  to 
exterminate  the  flics,  but  to  provide  netting  to  keep 
flies  ofT  vegetables  and  fruits,  as  well  as  other  articles, 
not  only  as  a  go<xl  business  proposition,  but  on  pure 
foo<1  grounds,  saying  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  health  to  keep  flics  from  frHnl  exposed  for  sale. 

An  attack  was  recently  made  in  Bcllingham,  Wash., 
by  a  company  of  Americans  against  a  bcxly  of  Hindu 
laborers  at  night,  in  which  some  of  the  latter  were 
seriously  injured,  and  the  remainder  were  so  frightened 


that  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  left  the 
neighborhood  for  British  Columbia.  It  is  stated  in  a 
despatch  from  Bellingham  that  "  For  months  past 
there  has  been  bitter  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
against  the  Orientals,  who  came  here  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers  to  work  in  the  mills.  As  rapidly 
as  they  came  white  men  and  women  were  discharged 
to  make  way  for  them,  as  they  are  willing  to  work 
for  very  small  wages  and  they  live  on  little  or  nothing." 
In  some  instances  the  Hindus  attempted  to  resist 
and  were  beaten  into  submission.  The  police  were 
helpless  against  the  mob  and  all  authority  was  para- 
lyzed.   These  Hindus  are  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 

It  is  estimated  that  fires  started  by  carelessly  dropped 
matches  and  cigarettes  cause  a  loss  to  New  York  City 
of  about  $2,500,000  yearly. 

The  progress  of  prohibition  in  Ohio  has  been  such 
that  one  thousand  and  one  hundred  townships  out  of  a 
total  of  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  have  now 
no  legal  saloons,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  out  of 
eight  hundred  municipalities  have  voted  against  the 
sale  of  liquor.  A  law  passed  in  1906  excludes  the  sale 
of  liquor  from  residential  districts  in  large  cities,  not 
by  an  election  but  upon  the  application  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  electors  in  the  given 
district.  The  Judge  or  Mayor  to  whom  the  petition 
is  submitted  decides  whether  the  petition  contains 
the  requisite  number  of  bona  fide  signatures.  If 
sufficient,  the  sale  or  distribution  of  liquors  is  prohibit- 
ed, and  remains  prohibited  until  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors petition  for  the  removal  of  the  ban.  The  result 
of  this  legislation  is  that  large  portions  of  the  residential 
areas  of  Columbus,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  Toledo 
have  excluded  saloons. 

A  method  of  treating  typhoid  fever  patients,  by 
which  the  shock  to  the  system  of  immersing  them  in 
ice  water,  or  applying  ice  cold  water  to  them  by  sponge 
baths  is  avoided,  has  been  lately  tried  with  much  suc- 
cess. It  consists  essentially  in  wrapping  the  patient 
in  a  sheet  which  has  been  soaked  in  ice  water,  and  then 
directing  upon  him  a  current  of  air  from  an  electric 
fan,  thus  reducing  the  temperature  as  desired. 

The  use  of  corn  cobs  in  producing  an  illuminating 
gas  has  been  practically  tested,  it  is  said,  in  Beatrice, 
Neb.,  where  an  experimental  plant  has  been  established. 
The  gas  produced  is  said  to  have  a  greater  heating 
power  than  that  made  from  coal,  and  can  be  made  at 
a  price  to  compete  successfully  with  it.  The  coke 
which  remains  in  the  retort  is  used  for  fuel. 

The  rule  giving  special  delivery  service  to  any  letter 
containing  ten  cents'  worth  of  stamps,  and  marked 
for  special  delivery,  has  lately  gone  into  effect  and  has 
increased  the  use  of  the  special  delivery.  Special 
delivery  stamps  are  not  necessary  now.  The  mere 
placing  of  the  proper  amount  of  postage  on  the  letter, 
with  its  marking  "For  Special  Delivery,"  assures 
that  service. 

A  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  prohibiting  the  use  of  more  than 
1-30  of  I  per  cent,  of  sulphites  in  the  manufacture  of 
molasses.  Manufacturers  haye  heretofore  used  about 
i-io  of  I  per  cent. 

Foreign.— Much  excitement  has  been  caused  in 
British  Columbia  by  the  recent  arrival  at  Vancouver 
of  thirteen  hundred  Japanese  from  Honolulu  and  the 
report  that  vessels  had  been  chartered  to  bring  ten 
thousand  Japanese  in  all  to  that  country.  Public 
meetings  have  been  called  and  demands  made  that 
the  Government  should  take  steps  to  prevent  this 
immigration. 

From  facts  gathered  by  members  of  the  United 
Stales  Immigration  Commission  who  have  been  inves- 
tigating conditions  abroad,  it  appears  that  European 
countries  are  greatly  disturbed  because  of  the  great 
number  of  their  pnuluctive  classes  who  are  emigrating 
lo  America.  Measures  arc  being  considered  by  the 
(lovernments  of  the  Continental  countries  to  curtail 
the  migration  of  the  farming  and  laboring  classes  to 
the  United  States. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Paris  in  reference  to  the  war 
in  Morocco  says:  "  The  seriousness  of  the  fighting  has 
brought  home  to  the  French  people  a  comprehension 
of  the  persistent  resistance  of  the  Moors  and  a  realiza- 
tion that  I  rancc  may  be  only  at  the  threshold  of  a 
protracted  campaign  that  may  easily  prove  costly  in 
lives  and  money."  It  is  understood  that  Spain  is 
preparing  to  join  with  France  in  an  endeavor  to  restore 
order  in  Morcicco. 

It  is  staled  that  in  and  around  Paris  there  has  been 
used  with  much  success  a  new  system  for  putting 
foundations  in  unstable  soil.  The  system  is  known 
as  the  comprcssol  and  consists  in  making  holes  in  the 
soft  ground  down  to  the  solid  earth  with  a  pointed 


ram  which  is  driven  in  like  a  pile-driver;  after  the  sol 
earth  is  reached,  layers  of  rubble  are  firmly  rammed  i 
and  what  is  practically  a  monolithic  block  is  the  resu 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  reported  to  have  sa 
to  an  audience  in  Berlin  on  the  31st  ult.,  after  expressi 
his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  all  classes:  "1  inherit 
from  my  grandfather  a  mission  to  care  for  the  worki 
people,  and  would  like  to  see  a  conciliatory  spi 
extend  all  over  the  empire.  To  whoever  is  ready 
work  with  me  toward  this  end  I  am  prepared  to  gi 
my  hand.  During  my  long  reign  I  have  often  had 
endure  humiliations  from  others.  When  1  have  f 
anger  overcoming  me,  1  said  to  myself,  'They  are 
men,  as  I  am,  and  although  they  humiliate  me,  th 
have  souls  illuminated  by  Heaven,  and  in  their  soi 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  Creator.'  Whoever  thin 
thus  will  always  judge  his  fellow  men  charitably." 

A  party  of  American  manufacturers  and  profess( 
who  have  lately  been  visiting  the  industrial  centi 
of  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  Germany,  report  tf 
extraordinary  prosperity  and  extreme  industrial  ; 
vancement  exist  in  Germany,  Among  the  fcatu 
noticed  was  the  great  use  of  gas  engines  and  of  wa 
steam,  and  the  application  of  American  methods 
obtaining  the  best  results  from  tools  and  machines 

Professor  Koch  of  Germany,  has  during  the  p 
eighteen  months,  been  engaged  in  an  inquiry  in  Cent 
Africa,  respecting  the  causes  of  and  the  cure  for 
"sleeping  sickness."  A  despatch  of  the  5th  inst 
from  Berlin  says:  "Professor  Koch,  accompanied 
L)octors  Kudicke  and  Feldman,  travelled  in  nat 
boats  to  Bukaba,  and  thence  went  by  caravan  inia 
to  the  great  village  of  Kigaranana.  consisting  of  ab( 
one  thousand  huts.  The  German  physicians  w 
joyfully  received  by  the  natives  and  huts  were  erec 
for  the  party,  one  as  big  as  the  Sultan's  house  be 
built  for  the  microscopic  work  of  Professor  Koch  < 
his  assistants.  Within  a  few  days  two  hundred  sufl 
ers  were  brought  to  the  hospital  enclosure  and  injec 
with  atoxyl,  and  the  usual  excellent  results  follow 
In  all  the  professor  and  his  assistants  treated  abi 
four  hundred  natives.  Professor  Koch  also  went 
the  Shirati  region  and  treated  between  sixty  and  s 
enty  natives.  His  fame  appears  to  have  spr 
throughout  Central  Africa,  as  appeals  for  help  h, 
come  to  him  from  remote  districts  where  it  is  impossi 
for  the  professor  to  go." 
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Caleb  Wood,  Phila.;  Edmund  Wood,  N.  J.;  Elw. 
Spencer   per    B.  V.  Stanley,  Agt.,  la.;  Anna 
Chambers  and  for  Alfred  Sharpless,   Pa.;  Marie 
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Benj.  Briggs,   la.;    Anna  M.  Shearman,  O.;  V«, 
Stanton,  Agt.,  O.  for  Llannah  R.  Carter  and  ThoiJfl 
Dewees;   Margaret  Benington,  Pa.;    Pliny  Greg(|r 
Calif.;  Elias  H.  Edkin,  Pa.;  R.  B.  Lowry,  Phila. 
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NOTICES. 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  will 
open  Ninth  Month  i6th.  ■  j. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Stiperintendj' 

Wesitown  Boarding  School. — The  School  ) 
1907-08  will  begin  on  I  hird-day.  Ninth  .Month  i 
1907.  New  pupils  should  take  the  H:2i  or  11:12  AM, 
train  from  Broad  Street  Station  for  Westtown,  scks 
to  allow  time  to  he  established  and  to  have  class  wrl 
determined  on  opening  day.  Old  pupils  should  rerh 
the  School  not  later  than  the  arrival  of  the  4:32  I  ii 
from  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  p.  Wickersham,  Principu 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  ili 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelpia, 
at  6.48  and  8.2 1  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trns 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cep; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  nth 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  anch 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintend eti 
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Cleaning  Up  War. 
Thus  far  the  Hague  Conferences  have 
een  employed  in  cleaning  up  War,  rather 
ecihan  in  cleaning  it  out.  Indeed,  it  could 
*Wt  be  cleaned  out  without  being  destroyed. 
i3ut  we  wish  to  praise  those  conferences  for 
^ioing  what  they  could.  It  is  something 
iKior  the  doctors  of  a  subject  who  is  a  mass  of 
'li^isease  to  the  core,  to  succeed  in  removing 
man  outside  sore  here  and  there,  even  though 
'''the  root  of  the  disease  remain.  Govern- 

■S'  I 

nents  unconverted  to  Peace  did  not  send 
;heir  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
a,liVar  out  of  existence,  but  only  to  tone 
^^iown  some  of  its  more  revolting  develop- 

1  nents.  We  are  pleased  that  the  American 
*i;ontingent  thus  far  bids  fair  to  rescue  this 
fiyear's  Hague  Conference  from  vague  in- 
j'zonsequence. 

in;  It  does  not  make  a  change  of  heart,  but 
|lt  helps  pave  the  v/ay  for  it, — it  helps  recon- 
lecile  the  public  mind  towards  the  principle 
S^'at  stake, — when  efforts  at  reform  are  made 
Jby  proceeding  from  without  inward.  This 
*tends  to  meet  Christian  conversion  part 

way,  but  it  is  not  Christianity's  own  method. 
[I  The  Gospel's  procedure  is  to  "Cleanse 
^first  the  inside  of  the  cup,  that  the  outside 

may  be  clean  also. "  As  likewise  the  counsel 
*W  right  medicine  (if  only  it  could  apply  it) 
A.,is:  "cleanse  the  system's  heart-blood,  if  you 
JJ'^want  the  cancerous  growths  to  disappear 
■ejfrom  the  surface."  And  as  for  all  sin  the 
'"gospel  prescription  is,  that  "the  blood  of 
jjesus  Christ  cleanses  us  from  it  all,  if  we 
,walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light." 
Again,  it  is  not  by  throwing  the  hatchet 

2  at  the  demijohns  of  the  saloon,  it  is  not  by 
t  knocking  down  the  outward  fruit,  but  by  lay- 
ing the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  corrupt  tree, 
that  it  is  destroyed,  or  the  corruption 
eliminated.  The  Gospel  lays  its  axe  at  the 
root  of  War  by  changing  the  heart  of  man 


to  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The 
root  of  Peace  for  a  man,  for  a  family,  and 
for  the  world,  must  be  Christ  in  man.  The 
true  Hague  Conference  for  the  nations,  is 
the  Heart  Conference  with  his  Spirit:  which 
ought  always  to  be  in  session.  And  where 
He  is  really  in  dominion,  how  unhesitatingly 
do  questions  of  atrocity,  of  private  property 
on  land  and  sea,  of  firing  on  hospitals  or 
non-combatants,  of  debts  due  to  foreigners, 
subside  and  vanish  with  the  dispositions 
that  create  them. 

And  even  for  the  keeping  aloft  of  an  ideal, 
we  hail  the  very  existence  of  the  Hague 
Conference,  whether  it  shall  score  achieve- 
ments to  our  liking  this  year  less,  or  at 
another  session  more, — we  hail  its  per- 
petuated existence  now  before  the  eyes  of 
the  nations  as  a  permanent  ministry  and 
reminder  that  will  be  keeping  the  Peace 
cause  in  evidence  in  men's  consciences.  Its 
testimony,  its  teaching,  its  suggestiveness 
of  the  mind  of  Christ,  will  be  continually 
accosting  men's  hearts, — not  simply  while 
its  infrequent  sessions  are  in  activity,  but 
throughout  the  length  of  their  vacations. 
And  though  that  Tribunal  has  not  the  heart- 
changing  power  which  alone  can  "  make 
wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth," 
yet  it  serves  as  a  bell  sounding  out  to  gather 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  earth  into  a 
facing  of  the  cause  of  Peace,  under  con- 
ditions where  Christ  may  the  better  revive 
his  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years. 


It  is  easy  to  slip  insensibly  from  the 
spirit  into  the  form,  and  have  a  com- 
fortable feeling  that  because  we  observe 
the  rites  of  religion  v/e  have  religion  itself. 
This  danger  may  attend  the  barest  rites, 
but  it  becomes  greatest  when  the  rites 
grow  elaborate  and  rich.  Esthetic  forms 
of  worship  are  luring  and  seductive.  Be- 
cause we  feel  good  in  the  midst  of  sen- 
suous surroundings  we  may  think  we  are 
good.  A  glowing  picture  of  Christ  in  a 
stained-glass  window  may  lead  us  to  think 
we  have  the  image  of  Christ  in  our  hearts. 
A  strain  of  beautiful  music  which  sets  our 
nerves  athrill  may  persuade  us  we  are  ex- 
periencing the  raptures  of  the  redeemed. 
A  rich  service  may  stir  our  artistic  sen- 
sibilities, and  make  us  feel  we  are  saints. 
But  all  this  art  and  emotionalism  have  no 
necessary  kinship  with  spirituaUty  and 
holiness,  and  from  such  worship  men  may 
go  and  plunge  into  sensuality  and  feed  at 
the  swine  trough.— Presbyterian  Banner. 


Joseph  John  Dymond. 

In  a  review  of  the  life  of  the  late  Joseph 
John  Dymond,  a  nephew  of  Jonathan 
Dymond  the  Essayist,  the  London  Friend, 
among  many  other  services,  refers  to  his 
ministry  of  fifty  years.  "In  1892  he  con- 
tributed a  series  of  thirteen  letters  entitled 
"Thoughts  on  Gospel  Ministry,"  which  well 
expressed  the  spirit  which  animated  his 
own  service  for  the  Church.  A  few  sen- 
tences from  the  first  and  the  last  letter  will 
indicate  the  tone  of  the  whole. 

"  In  an  age  like  the  present,"  he  wrote, 
"when  everything  is  being  called  in  question, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  when, 
in  place  of  that  true  conviction  of  a  former 
day,  that  the  highest  attainment  of  human 
wisdom  was  to  submit  itself  to  the  revelation 
of  Himself  made  by  the  Infinite  God,  many 
leading  thinkers  have  landed  themselves 
in  the  dismal  dogma  that  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  know  anything  about  God, 
there  is  surely  a  crying  need  for  a  clear 
outspoken  testimony  by  living  witnesses 
who  have  themselves  been  plucked  'out 
of  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry  clay,'  and 
in  whose  hearts  is  found  the  'new  song,'  to 
the  power  of  Christ  to  put  away  sin,  to 
dispel  darkness,  to  confer  the  new  life,  and 
to  bestow  'the  peace  of  God  that  passeth 
all  understanding.'  It  may  be  laid  down 
I  think  as  a  truth,  that  the  ministry  which 
is  to  accomplish  this  end  must  be,  first  of 
all,  one  that  is  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  faith;  one  that  is  instructed  unto  the 
Kingdom  of  God;  that  bringeth  forth  out 
of  the  treasury  things  new  and  old;  that 
knows  how  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  its  proper 
season;  that  can  offer  milk  to  babes,  and 
strong  meat  to  those  who  are  of  full  age; 
and  avoid  the  error  which  the  Saviour 
rebuked  when  He  said,  'Neither  cast  ye 
your  pearl^before  swine.' " 

"And  again:  'Let  us  all  continually 
remember  that  Christian  ministry  is  the 
service  of  Christ;  that  Christian  testimony 
is  witnessing  for  Christ  and  of  Christ;  that 
our  constant  aim  must  be  to  bring  men  to 
Christ,  and  to  seek  to  build  up  the  believer 
upon  Christ.  Wherever  upon  the  broad 
circumference  of  religious  truth  a  discourse 
may  begin;  through  whatever  labyrinth  of 
human  error,  sin,  or  sorrow,  it  may  have 
to  pass,  there  should  ever  run  through  it 
a  golden  thread  leading  to  the  centre,  which 
is  Christ.  'The  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.'  The  witness  anointed 
by  the  Holy  Ghost  will  proclaim,  not  men, 
not  theological  opinions,  not  ritual,  not 
sacraments,  not  churches,  but  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,  'for  it  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  fulness  dwell.'  This 
is  the  ministry  for  which  the  world  is  wait- 
ing. This  is  the  ministry  which  the  Lord 
is  waiting  to  bless." 
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The  Latest  Doukhobor  Pilgrimage. 

The  latest  pilgrimage  of  Doukhobors  is  in 
small  compass,  not  more  than  forty  of  them 
having  left  their  homes  at  present.  The 
Winnepeg  papers  of  the  last  two  or  three 
days  of  Seventh  Month  contained  extended 
accounts  of  the  arrival  of  a  contingent  of 
the  travellers  in  that  city.  On  the  morning 
of  the  :^oth  ult.  six  men  and  six  women 
of  the  party  arrived  in  Winnepeg,  having 
journeyed,  on  foot  and  penniless,  some 
three  hundred  miles  from  their  homes  at 
Swan  River,  which  they  left  on  Seventh 
Month  0th.  The  twelve, "who  were  described 
as  clean  and  healthy  looking,  with  bodies 
well-nourished  notw'ithstanding  that  they 
eat  and  drink  little  except  bread  and  water, 
ranged  in  age  from  forty-two  years  to  sixty- 
six;  but  some  other  members  of  the  party 
arriving  later,  were  younger. 

Men  and  women  were  similarly  dressed 
in  long  blue  gowns,  and  most  wore  straw 
hats.  Their  demeanor  was  serious,  and 
anything  light  in  the  conversation  of  those 
who  addressed  them  was  discouraged.  Their 
declared  aim  is  to  find  a  warmer  land  where 
it  will  be  possible  to  live  without  work,  not 
because  they  dislike  work  but  because  they 
love  Christ  better;  they  believe  they  must 
do  nothing  that  will  for  a  moment  divert 
their  attention  from  the  great  object,  the 
search  for  Christ.  Man,  they  say,  was  not 
created  for  material  things,  for  physical  toil, 
but  for  spiritual  life.  Peter  Veregin  they 
describe  as  a  machinery  man,  but  such 
business  is  not  for  them. 

In  answer  to  questions,  the  pilgrims 
declared  their  belief  that  all  things  should 
be  free;  that  cows  should  not  be  milked  or 
'  horses  worked;  that  oxen  should  be  unbur- 
dened by  the  yoke  and  without  danger  of 
being  killed  for  food.  Fruit,  which  'they 
believe  to  be  the  natural  food  of  man, 
should  not,  they  say,  be  forced  from  the 
earth  by  man's  toil,  but  rather  be  the 
result  oi  the  free  processes  of  nature;  and 
men  and  women  should  live  together  as 
brothers  and  sisters.  They  are  making 
south  to  find  a  land  where  they  can  live 
according  to  these  beliefs.  They  have 
broken  ofT  family  ties,  and  have  relinquished 
comfortable  homes  and  such  property  as 
had  accumulated  as  their  share  in  the 
Doukhobor  community.  Their  leader,  they 
say,  is  (kxl,  and  they  want  no  other.  These 
Doukhobors  seem  to  be  singularly  ignorant 
of  the  dilliculties  they  would  be  likely  to 
encounter  once  they  crossed  the  border  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
pilgrims  arc  sadly  misguided,  but  it  is 
.satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  number  is  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  eight  thousand 
Doukhobors  now  in  Canada. 

In  thecr)urseof  a  sensible  antl  sympathetic 
etiitorial  the  I  orauto  Mail  and  I'litpirr  says: 
"While  the  idea  which  impels  the  Doukho- 
bors to  wander,  rather  than  to  apply  them- 
selves to  industrial  efforts,  is  repellant  to 
most  of  us.  no  one  can  feel  otherwise  than 
.sympathetic  and  sorry  for  the  pinn  people 
who,  as  a  consequence  of  that  notion,  are 
losing  great  r)p|->r)rtunities  antl  are  becoming 
nomads,  it  is  idle  to  reproach  tluin.  and 
useless  to  attempt  to  force  them.  What 


they  need  is  education,  the  exercise  of  a 
gentle  influence,  a  training  in  ways  that  are 
reasonable,  and  instruction  in  practical 
religion.  There  is  missionary  work  to  be 
done  among  the  Doukhobors,  just  as  there 
is  missionary  work  to  be  done  among  the 
Indians,  and  the  church  that  undertakes 
the  tasl<.  will  render  service  to  the  people 
themselves  and  to  the  State,  for  the  Douk- 
hobors are  with  us  now,  and  it  is  important 
that  they  should  become  rational  citizens." 
— London  Friend. 


A  Plea  for  Obedience  to  All  Christ's  Commands 

L.ovingly  offered  to  those  from  various 
parts,  in  attendance  at  a  five  years'  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Richmond,  Indiana,  Tentli 
Month,  1907,  and  to  all  who  profess  to  be 
Friends  the  world  over. 

"  Ye  are  my  Friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  command  you." 

"  Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  command- 
ments that  they  may  have  right  to  the 
tree  of  life,"  etc. 

When  Jesus  had  sent  forth  and  command- 
ed his  twelve  apostles  to  go  and  preach, 
saying  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand, 
heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the 
dead,  cast  out  devils ;  freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give,"  they  departed,  and  went 
through  the  towns,  preaching  the  Gospel 
and  healing  everywhere.  And  afterwards 
when  Jesus  the  Lord  had  appointed  other 
seventy  also  and  sent  them  two  and  two 
before  his  face  into  every  city  and  place 
whither  He  himself  should  come,  it  was  un- 
der the  same  command  to  "preach  freely 
as  they  had  received  freely."  And  after 
Jesus  had  completed  his  ministry  on  earth, 
and  had  conquered  death,  hell,  and  the 
grave.  He  shewed  Himself  again  to  his 
disciples,  after  his  passion,  by  many  in- 
fallible proofs,  and  being  assembled  together 
with  them,  commanded  them  that  they 
should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait 
for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  etc.  So 
when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come, 
and  they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place,  the  Spirit  was  poured  forth:  and 
they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  began  to  speak  with  tongues  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance.  They  were 
now  under  the  special  leading  of  the  Spirit, 
a  free  gift,  not  to  be  exercised  in  man's  will 
or  wisdom,  not  to  be  used  as  a  trade  to  get 
money  by,  or  to  be  placed  under  human 
control  or  government;  the  call  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  ministry  being  from  the  Lord 
Jesus;  and  Paul  testified  "that  he  neither 
received  it  of  man,  neither  was  I  taught  it. 
but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  as  the  i->reaching  of  the  (;ospel  is  free, 
so  all  the  offices  thereunder  are  to  be  free 
whether  T.lder,  Overseer,  Clerk,  or  G)mmit- 
tee  man.  or  to  the  call  for  distant  services, 
all  are  to  use  the  means  with  which  the  Lord 
has  entrusted  them  for  use  in  this  world 
and  for  his  service,  "freely,"  as  a  free 
pe<jple.  faithful,  disinterested,  aggressive. 
I  hey  are  to  be  a  working  people.  Jesus 
worked  as  carpenter.  Paul  with  his  hands 
as  a  tent-maker,  and  he  writes  in  one  of 
his  epistles,  "neither  did  we  eat  any  man's 
bread  for_  naught  but  wrought^with  labor 


and  travail  night  and  day  that  we  might  J* 
not  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you,"  and  he|  tlti' 
directed  that  if  any  would  not  work  neither 
should  they  eat.  wl' 
Several  of  the  early  Friends  who  were  * 
paid  for  preaching,  voluntarily  surrendered  k 
their  incomes,  and  when  they  came  undei 
the  free  teaching  of  Christ,  worked  for  theii  i» 
living,  and  when  called  to  the  work  of  the  » 
ministry,  went  forth  and  preached  freely,  if 
They  were  redeemed  from  the  spirit  of  the  slip 
world,    and   for   faithfulness    to   Christ'5  fli^ 
commands  suffered  greatly  in  person  and  fcl 
property.    They  were  changed  men  and  i 
women  before  they  went  about  to  change  i 
others,  directing  people  to  Christ  who  hac  it 
come  to  teach  the  people  Himself,  and  tci 
his  Spirit  given  to  every  one  to  profit  withal  lall 
as  a  light  shining  in  the  dark  heart  of  man  lol 
but  not  under  the  control  of  man  or  of  man  d 
a  swift  reprover  for  sin,  and  when  needed;  4 
as  a    comforter,  and  restorer  of  paths  tcj  p 
dwell  in,  free  to  all.    Earlier  in  the  world';!  ij 
history  we  have  this  testimony  from  the  i 
pen  of  D'Aubigny  that  in  the  Reformatior  w 
in    Luther's   day,    "Preachers   were   nol  f 
required  for  its  propagation,  it  acted  or  i 
men's  minds,  and  aroused  them  from  theii  in 
slumbers  without  anyone  having  spoken.' 
So  it  was  in  George  Fox's  day,  and  is  dowr 
to  the  present,  that  if  any  man  will  do  hi; 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whethei 
it  be  of  God.    Men  everywhere  are  refusing 
to  obey,  like  the  man  who  came  to  Jesu: 
with  the  question,  "What  good  thing  shal 
1  do  that  I  may  have  eternal  life?"  Anc 
Christ's  reply,  "If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life 
keep  the  (Commandments ;"  and  these  Ter 
Commandments  referred  to,  are  obligator 
on  all  who  believe  in  God,  whether  Jew  01 
Gentile,  Mohammedan,  Buddhist,  bond  o 
free;  to  which  Jesus  added  another:  viz 
"To  love  one  another,"  "the  badge  of  dis 
cipleship,"  for'  by  this  shall  all  men  knov 
that  ye  are  my  disciples  if  ye  have  love  om 
to  another.    My  plea  extends  to  all  wh( 
call  themselves  Cnristians.    Do  you  keej 
the  Commandments  when  you  uphold  war 
swearing,  and  lead  covetous  and  lustfuf 
lives?    Why  will  you  continue  to  ignon! 
and  resist  the  inward  law  written  by  Goci 
on  the  fleshly  table  of  the  heart?    If  so,  yoij 
cannot  be  a  free  people,  but  are  under  th(j 
bondage  of  sin. 

"They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak,  j 
For  the  fallen  or  the  weak  1 
I'hey  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose, 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 
Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 
i  roni  the  i  ruth  they  needs  must  think,  I 
I  hey  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three!'' 

And  this  brings  me  to  worship,  and  t( 
the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  woman  of  Samarii 
at  Jacob's  well.  God  is  a  spirit  and  mus 
be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  t( 
which  Jesus  added  ,"  If  thou  knewest  th( 
gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  unto  theii 
Give  me  to  drink,  thou  wouldst  have  askec 
of  Him,  and  He  would  have  given  theij 
living  water;"  this  living  water  is  free 
without  money  and  without  price.  Th( 
glory  of  this  latter  day  dispensation  is  thi 
simplicity  of  worship  required  under  it 
no  outward  temple  adorned  with  costlj 
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;tones  and  gems,  no  mitred  priests  with 
U  [heir  attractive  vestments,  no  pealing  organ 
rt(  (Vith  its  choir  of  well-trained  voices  to  dis- 
turb the  quiet;  all  costly,  and  using  the 
money  so  much  needed  to  relieve  sufferers 
''fi  by  famine,   earthquake,   fire   and  flood. 

'  But  the  two  or  the  three  gathered  in  his 
lii  name,"  as  well  as  the  large  assemblies  of 
!»  men,  women,  and  children,  waiting  in  the 
silence  of  all  flesh  before  the  Lord,  wor- 
lii  shippers  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  rejoicing  in 
Christ  Jesus,  having  no  confidence  in  the 
M  flesh;  of  whom  1  believe  are  to  be  found 
M  some  in  all  professions  of  religion,  whose 
f§  Sincerity  God  accepts,  but  the  homage  of 
la  the  heart  must  be  won  to  Him  who  is 
t  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords;  who  only 
la  hath  immortality  dwelling  in  the  Light; 
ai  to  Him  be  all  praise  and  adoration, 
a    Now  as  to  the  duty  of  parents  and  all 
a  who  have  the  care  of  children  and  young 
I  people  in   Friends'  schools  and  colleges, 
d' my  heart  goes  out,  having  raised  a  large 
li  family,  and  been  one  of  still  larger.  The 
a  words  of  Holy  Writ  still  hold  good.  "Train 
!0  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and 
a  iwhen  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  there- 
(irfrom."    The  first  lesson  a  child  should 
.  learn  is  obedience.    Friends  ought  not  to 
r  be  ashamed  to  teach  the  Bible  truths  which 
t  they  profess;  to  learn  of  Jesus,  to  keep  all 
r  his  commands,  to  attend  to  and  be  obedient 
to  the  manifestations  of  the  Light  from 
c  Him,  take  up  the  cross  and  deny  themselves, 
and  follow  Jesus,  comply  with  all  the  re- 
I  quirements  of  our  profession,  in  simplicity 
!  and  godly  sincerity;  teaching  the  positive 
•  truths  of  "repentance  towards  God  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  well  as 
the  disuse  of  forms  and  ceremonies;  Jesus 
having   blotted   out   the   handwriting  of 
;  ordinances  that  were  against  us  which  were 
contrary  to  us,  taking  them  out  of  the  way, 
nailing  them  to  his  cross.    So  if  we  are 
.'Under  his  leadership  who  is  the  Shepherd 
of  the  sheep,  who  watches  over  them,  and 
cares  for  them  at  all  times,  and  are  abiding 
in  Him,  we  will  be  found  bearing  fruit  to 
his  praise,  "free  men  and  free  women, "who 
:  know  the  truth  and  are  made  free  thereby, 
living  unto  Him  who  called  us  out  of  dark- 
ness into  his  marvelous  light. 

A.  Fisher. 

Malvern,  Pa.,  Eighth  Month  i6th,  1907. 

Written  under  a  sense  of  duty  while 
recovering  from  intermittent  fever  in  the 
eighty-fifth  year  of  my  age. 

 A.  F. 

"  1  love  life,"  said  Mencius  the  sage, 
"and  1  also  love  righteousness.  If  1  cannot 
keep  the  two  together,  1  will  let  life  go,  and 
choose  righteousness."  Every  soul  that 
has  made  that  choice,  down  the  long  ages 
of  struggle  and  development,  has  helped 
the  world  forward.  It  is  not  wrong  to  love 
life.  Probably  the  martyrs  were  just  as 
fond  of  their  lives  as  we  are.  Only,  when 
the  choice  came,  they  loved  righteousness 
better  still — as  we  must  do  if  we  want  to  be 
numbered  among  those  who  have  made  life 
worth  living  for  the  race. — Forward. 

"As  the  child  is  led  so  the  grown  man 
will  run." — Japanese  Proverb. 


THE  FRIEND. 


A  Seventeenth  Century  Wedding. 

Some  time  about  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  a  marriage 
in  London  between  a  member  of  the  Barclay 
family  and  one  of  the  Lloyds.  Both  famihes 
being  people  of  wealth  and  consequence  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  (as  it  would 
seem)  being  degenerated  from  the  spirit 
that  had  gathered  the  Society,  they  had 
arranged,  to  their  minds,  everything  relating 
to  the  marriage,  even  to  the  selection  of  the 
text  from  which  a  compliant  minister  of  the 
Friends  was  to  preach  on  the  occasion. 

The  Queen  of  England,  with  the  Bishop 
of  London,  attended  the  meeting  incognito, 
and  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  inter- 
ruption to  their  plans  the  parties  to  the 
wedding  engaged  the  gentlemen  who  at- 
tended the  queen  to  guard  the  door  and 
keep  out  Alice  Hays,  a  faithful  minister  of 
the  Society,  who  was  described  to  the  guard 
as  a  little  old  woman  in  a  blue  apron. 
Accordingly  when  she  presented  herself  she 
was  told  they  had  orders  not  to  admit  her. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  she,  "the  order  cannot 
be  meant  for  me.  I  am  a  member  of  this 
meeting  and  always  come  here."  A  gentle- 
man stepping  up,  said,  "Why  this  is  mother 
Hays;  she  is  our  preacher!  You  must  let 
her  in  certainly."  So  she  went  in  and  took 
her  usual  humble  seat  in  the  back  part  of 
the  meeting.  The  marriage  ceremony  was 
finished  and  the  minister  arose  and  preached 
from  the  text,  "Wives,  obey  your  husbands,' 
setting  forth  the  necessity  of  obedience  and 
entire  subordination  on  the  part  of  the  wife, 
as  established  by  Divine  appointment. 
After  he  had  finished  Alice  Hays  arose  and 
exclaimed.  "We  are  told  a  virtuous  woman 
is  a  crown  to  her  husband,  and  you  know. 
Friends,  the  crown  is  set  above  the  head." 
She  then  went  on  and  preached  such  a 
wonderful  discourse  on  the  true  relation 
of  wife  and  husband  as  helps  to  each  other, 
not  only  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  earth, 
but  on  the  way  to  heaven,  that  after  listening 
to  it  attentively,  the  queen  turned  to  the 
bishop  and  exclaimed,  "  You  must  confess, 
my  Lord  Bishop,  that  my  sex  has  far  ex- 
celled yours  to-day." 

The  queen  was  so  much  interested  that 
she  made  inquiry  for  the  place  where  Alice 
Hays  resided,  and  riding  out  in  her  private 
carriage,  she  called  to  see  the  old  woman. 
As  she  entered  the  cottage  Alice  arose  to 
receive  her  visitor,  dusted  the  chair  with  her 
blue  apron,  and  presented  it  to  the  queen, 
civilly  asking  her  name.  The  queen  gave 
it,  adding,  "  They  call  me  Queen  of  Eng- 
land." 

Alice  gave  her  a  most  respectful  welcome, 
and  remained  standing  until  the  queen 
compelled  her  to  be  seated  and  entered  into 
conversation  with  her.  Alice  displayed  so 
much  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  worldly 
learning  that  the  queen  afterward  expressed 
herself  as  convinced  that  only  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  could  have 
enabled  one  so  humble  and  ignorant  to 
preach  such  a  discourse  as  that  to  which 
she  had  listened  at  the  marriage.  The 
queen  offered  Alice  Hays  a  hundred  pounds, 
which  she  refused. — From  the  Friends'  In- 
te'ligencer. 
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"  The  Lord's  Freeman." 

"Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is 
liberty,"  said  St.  Paul.  This  was  the  delib- 
erate comment  of  "the  first  of  the  Christian 
theologians  and  the  last  of  the  Jewish 
prophets"  upon  the  religion  of  Christ.  The 
words,  however,  contain  something  besides 
a  comment.  They  sum  up  St.  Paul's  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  "authority"  in  matters 
of  faith.  .  .  .  Bred  a  Pharisee,  he 
became  a  Christian:  but  he  did  not  throw 
off  the  bondage  of  the  Jewish  law  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  Apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem,  much  as  he  owed  them  for  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  they  imparted  to  him. 

Literalism,  he  assures  the  Corinthians, 
makes  for  the  death  of  true  religion.  The 
absolute  authority  of  Moses  is  passing 
away.  His  was  a  "glorious"  rule,  but  it 
was  for  a  time.  It  was  the  rule  of  the 
scribes.  There  is  a  revelation  which  is  not 
written  in  books,  a  revelation  which  God 
makes  to  the  heart.  Christianity,  he  asserts, 
is  not  a  code  of  literal  laws,  but  a  spiritual 
force  preserved  in  motion  by  God  Himself, 
and  not  ultimately  dependent  upon  the 
absolute  consistency  of  men's  systems.    .  . 

What  did  St.  Paul  mean  when  he  spoke 
to  the  Corinthians  of  "the  epistle  of  Christ," 
which  was  "written  not  with  ink,  but  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  living  God;  not  in  tables 
of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart?" 
Is  not  this  an  assertion  that  God  speaks  to 
and  through  men,  not  only  in  the  past  but 
now?  Again,  did  he  not  mean  that  the 
Church  must  rely  upon  the  perpetual  guid- 
ance of  God,  and  not  insist  on  any  infallible 
authority  to  which  she  could  point,  when 
he  said: — "Such  trust  have  we  through 
Christ  to  God-ward:  not  that  we  are  suffi- 
cient of  ourselves  to  think  anything  as  of 
ourselves;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God; 
Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of 
the  new  Testament;  not  of  the  letter,  but 
of  the  spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life?"  

Men  must  teach  Christianity  in  accordance 
with  their  own  character,  their  own  genius, 
their  own  inspiration,  if  they  are  to  teach  it 
effectually.  There  will  always  be  a  Christ- 
ian Conservative  party  who  live  by  faith, 
and  a  Christian  Liberal  party  who  live  in 
hope.  Both  are  needed  in  the  Church  as 
in  the  State,  only  let  both  remember  that 
"other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.  Now 
if  any  man  build  upon  this  foundation,  gold, 
silver,  precious  stones,  wood,  hay,  stubble; 
every  man's  work  shall  be  made  manifest: 
for  the  day  shall  declare  it,  because  it  shall 
be  revealed  by  fire;  and  the  fire  shall  try 
every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If 
any  man's  work  abide  which  he  hath  built 
thereupon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward.  If 
any  man's  work  shall  be  burned,  he  shall 
suffer  loss:  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved;  yet 
so  as  by  fire."  St.  Paul's  building  has 
stood  well.  It  still  shelters  an  immense 
proportion  of  Christian  worshippers.  He 
converted  the  gentile  world  without  the 
help  of  any  ultimate  literal  authority.  He 
remains  the  Apostle  of  Protestantism,  even 
though  Protestants  should  come  to  protest 
that  they  were  not  "baptized  into  the  name 
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of  Paul."  He  upheld  the  right  of  private 
judgment;  he  asserted  the  fact  of  a  direct 
communion  between  God  and  man;  he 
struck  off  the  shackles  of  Moses  and  with- 
stood Peter  to  his  face;  and  lived  and  died 
the  champion  of  religious  liberty  and  the 
"bond  servant  of  Jesus  Christ." — From  the 
Speciaior,  {England). 

OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


CLIMBING  UP  THE  HILL. 


BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY. 


Never  look  behind,  boys; 

Up  and  on  the  way! 
Time  enough  for  that,  boys, 

On  some  future  day. 
Though  the  way  be  long,  boys, 

Fight  it  with  a  will; 
Never  stop  to  look  behind 

When  climbing  up  the  hill. 

First  be  sure  you're  right,  boys; 

Then  with  courage  strong 
Strap  your  pack  upon  your  back 

And  tug,  tug  along; 
Better  let  the  lag  lout 

Fill  the  lower  bill 
And  strike  the  farther  stake  pole 

Higher  up  the  hill. 

Trudge  is  a  slow  horse,  boys; 

Made  to  pull  a  load. 
But  in  the  end  will  give  the  dust 

To  racers  in  the  road. 
When  you're  near  the  top,  boys, 

Of  the  rugged  way. 
Do  not  stop  to  blow  your  horn, 

But  climb,  climb  away. 

Shoot  above  the  crowd,  boys; 

Brace  yourselves,  and  go! 
Let  the  plodding  land  pad 

Hoe  the  easy  row. 
Success  is  at  the  top,  boys. 

Waiting  there  until 
Brains  and  pluck  and  self-respect 

Have  mounted  up  the  hill. 


Little  on  Littles  Makes  a  Life. — A 
mother  and  her  little  girl  are  sitting  at 
work.  The  parent  gives  the  child  from 
time  to  time  little  bits  to  do,  as  she  has 
the  ability,  and  the  child  does  them  as  well 
as  she  can;  but  presently,  when  the  garment 
is  completed,  the  mother  holds  it  up  before 
the  little  wondering  eyes,  and  says,  "There, 
darling,  that's  what  mother  and  you  have 
done.'  So  your  life  is  given  you  piece- 
meal, and  you  are  called  to  be  faithful  in 
odds  and  ends  and  scraps,  one  piece  here 
and  another  there.  But  some  day  God  will 
draw  aside  the  veil,  and  show  you  all,  and 
you  will  start  back,  draw  a  long  sigh,  and 
say,  "lather,  what  is  that?"  "Ah,"  will 
be  the  answer,  "my  child,  that  is  your  life. 
You  knew  not  what  you  were  doing  by 
your  gentleness  here,  your  patience  there, 
your  tenderness  to  the  p{K)r  and  dependent, 
your  faithfulness  in  little  things.  No  one 
noticed,  no  one  praised,  and  you  often 
thought  that  you  were  doing  nothing,  and 
that  your  life  was  a  failure;  but  you  wore 
weavmg  this  fabric,  you  were  building  this 
temple,  you  were  achieving  this  ideal." 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  the  main 
point  in  your  daily  life  is  not  what  you  do, 
but  haw  you  do  it;  not  the  quantity,  but  the 
quality,  not  the  hignas,  but  the  greatness 
of  the  motive  that  inspires  and  prompts. 


In  the  daily  round  of  common  tasks  you 
have  at  least  an  opportunity  of  showing 
forth  the  passive  side  of  Christianity,  its 
patience,  its  obedience,  its  modesty,  its 
power  of  endurance;  and  out  of  it  all, 
God  is  giving  you  the  chance  of  laying  down, 
day  by  day,  the  gold,  silver  and  precious 
stones  of  character,  which  some  day  He 
will  bring  to  light. 

Always  do  your  best — whatever  your 
hand  finds  to  do,  do  it  with  your  might. 
Never  pass  slurred  work;  never  have  mercy 
on  or  excuse  yourself;  be  lenient  to  all 
others,  but  never  measure  your  own  work 
by  a  lower  standard  than  the  highest.  Live 
up  to  your  loftiest  ideals.  Constantly  act 
as  you  would  like  to  be  acting  if  suddenly 
the  Presence  in  which  you  always  live,  were 
to  become  visible. — F.  B.  Meyer. 

"Thank  You." — Little  Jack  was  only 
four  years  old  and  a  great  pet  of  his  Aunt 
Ruth,  on  account  of  his  sweet,  affectionate 
ways.  One  day,  his  cousin,  a  boy  of  sixteen, 
set  Jack  to  work  for  him.  He  told  him  to 
pull  up  some  weeds  in  the  field  while  he 
finished  his  story.  Little  Jack  worked 
away  until  his  fingers  were  sore  and  his 
face  was  very  hot.  When  at  length,  he 
returned  to  the  house,  his  aunt  said  to  him: 
"Jackie,  what  have  you  been  doing?" 

The  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  his  lips 
quivered,  and  for  a  moment  he  did  not 
speak.  Then  he  said:  "I've  been  kind  to 
Cousin  Frank;  \  worked  dreffly  hard  for 
him  and  he  never  said  'Thank  you,'  to  me." 

Poor  little  Jackie!  I  felt  sorry  for  him. 
It  was  hard  lines  not  to  have  a  word  of 
thanks  after  all  his  hard  work.  But  that 
night  when  1  put  him  in  his  little  cot  he 
said  to  me:  "Aunty,  this  morning  I  was 
sorry  that  I  pulled  the  weeds,  but  now  I'm 
not  sorry." 

"How  is  that,"  I  asked.  "Has  Cousin 
Frank  thanked  you?" 

"No,  he  hasn't;  but  inside  of  me  I  have 
a  good  feeling.  It  always  comes  when 
I've  been  kind  to  anyone,  and  do  you 
know,  I've  found  out  what  it  is?" 

"What  is  it,  darling?"  I  asked. 

Throwing  his  arms  around  my  neck,  he 
whispered  "  It's  God's  Xhmkyow." Selected 


"The  Christ  of  the  Andes."— Thinking 
that  we  have  never  yet  placed  in  our  col 
umns  .so  full  and  distinct  an  account  of 
The  Christ  of  the  Andes"  as  we  now  find 
given  in  Our  Young  Animals,  we  deem  it 
opportune  to  the  year  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ence on  Peace  to  supply  the  omission  :- 

Not  many  years  ago  Chili  and  Argentina 
were  on  the  verge  of  war.  An  old  boundary 
dispute  had  broken  out  anew,  and  was 
intensified  by  the  discovery  of  an  unsus- 
pected value  in  the  eighty  thousand  square 
mijes  of  territory  involveti 

The  two  nations  grew  more  hostile.  Each 
was  goaded  by  the  other's  warlike  prepara- 
tions to  make  more  provision  for  a  war 
believed  to  be  inevitable.  Their  standing 
armies  were  increased  to  a  burden.some  size, 
and  their  navies  were  enlarged  by  new  and 
expensive  ships.  The  tax  for  the.se  wasteful 
preparations  amounted  to  five  dollars  per 
capit.T  in  the  two  nations. 


To  the  honor  of  Christian  men  in  botl 
nations,  let  it  be  remembered  that  thes( 
demonstrations  did  not  go  on  withou 
protest.  On  both  sides  of  the  line  clergy 
men  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a 
well  as  the  representatives  of  the  EnglisI 
government,  in  both  countries,  laborec 
earnestly  and  kindly  for  the  averting  o 
so  great  a  disaster.  Bishop  Benavente  o 
Argentina  and  Bishop  Jara  of  Chili  wen 
foremost  in  their  pleas  for  peace.  The_^ 
journeyed  back  and  forth  in  their  respectiv' 
countries,  rousing  the  clergy  and  laity  h 
their  pleading  for  the  tangible  expressioi 
of  abiding  peace  between  the  nations,  in  th 
form  of  a  monument  on  the  boundary  line 

It  was  this  movement  that  gave  focus  t 
peace  sentiment.  The  plan  to  erect 
statue  of  Christ  between  the  nations  re 
buked  the  clamor  for  war  At  last  th 
boundary  dispute  was  referred  by  agreemen 
to  the  King  of  England;  and  his  decisior 
which  awarded  to  each  nation  a  part 
what  it  had  contended  for,  gave  generz 
satisfaction. 

Then  the  two  nations,  gratified  by  th 
result,  signed  a  treaty,  agreeing  that  for 
term  of  years  all  controversies  be  twee 
them  should  be  submitted  to  arbitratio 
and  that  they  would  reduce  their  armie 
and  navies. 

The  women  of  the  two  nations  took  u 
the  movement  for  the  monument.  A  youn 
sculptor,  Mateo  Alonso,  modeled  the  statu 
of  Christ,  which  was  cast  in  bronze  producel 
from  old  cannon.  It  is  twenty-six  feet  i! 
height,  and  is  supported  by  a  granite  columj 
surmounted  by  a  globe,  on  which  the  ma! 
of  the  world  is  outlined.  In  His  left  han 
the  Christ  holds  a  cross,  rising  five  fee 
above  the  statue.  His  right  hand  is  ou 
stretched  in  blessing.  Below  are  two  tal 
lets.  One  gives  the  history  of  the  mom 
ment,  and  the  other  says,  "Sooner  sha 
these  mountains  crumble  into  dust  tha 
shall  the  people  of  Argentina  and  of  Chi 
break  the  peace  to  which  they  have  pledgel 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeem 
er.  ' 

On  the  very  summit  of  the  Andes,  an; 
on  the  boundary  line  settled  with  mutuj| 
satisfaction  and  without  strife,  the  statL] 
was  erected  Third  Month  13th,  1904,  as  j 
benediction  to  the  nations  that  erected  ii 
and  a  lesson  to  the  world.  \ 

The  new  battleships  were  sold,  and  tl 
proceeds  turned  to  peaceful  uses.  Regimcm 
have  been  mustered  out,  and  the  men  hai 
returned  to  their  productive  vocations.  Tl 
arsenal  0}  Chili  has  been  converted  into 
school.  The  roads  ami  harbors  0}  both  nc, 
turns  have  been  improved  with  the  mone 
saved  from  war.  The  great  iransandea 
railway  is  tunneling  through  the  mountain 
and  bringing  the  nations  nearer  together  i' 
time  and  commercial  interests.  Taxes  at 
reduced.  The  people  prosper.  Best  of  a. 
the  Spirit  of  the  Christ  has  shown  the  worl 
a  better  way  than  war. 


A  New  Purpose  Formed. — Are  you  dis 
couraged  at  failures?    Trample  discourage 
ment  under  foot.    Failure  only  brings  th 
I  Wisdom  that  teaches  how  to  conquer. 
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It  is  the  man  or  woman  who  strives,  even 
n  the  face  of  discomfiture,  who  fails  only 
to  rise  again,  that  reaches  success.  Hear 
his  story  of  the  boy  who  failed  at  the  first 
rial,  only  to  try  again  and  succeed,  and 
take  encouragement. 

A  gentleman  traveling  in  the  northern 
aart  of  Ireland  heard  the  voices  of  children, 
ind  stopped  to  listen.  Finding  that  the 
;ound  came  from  a  small  building  used  as  a 
;chool-house,  he  drew  near.  As  the  door 
vas  open,  he  went  in  and  listened  to  the 
Words  the  boys  were  spelling.  One  little 
ellow  stood  apart,  looking  sad. 

"Why  does  that  boy  stand  there?" 
isked  the  gentleman. 

"Oh,  he's  good  for  nothing!"  replied  the 
teacher.  "There  is  nothing  in  him.  I  can 
inake  nothing  of  him.  He  is  the  most 
Stupid  boy  in  the  school." 

The  gentleman   was   surprised   at  his 
inswer.    He  saw  the  teacher  was  so  stern 
and  rough  that  the  younger  and  more  timid 
livere  nearly  crushed.    After  a  few  words 
to  them,  placing  his  hand  on  the  head  of 
(the  boy  who  stood  apart,  he  said:  "One  of 
these  days  you  may  be  a  fine  scholar. 
fiDon't  give  up.    Try,  my  boy,  try." 
ti  The  boy's  courage  was  aroused.  His 
ifsleeping  mind  awoke.    A  new  purpose  was 
"ormed.    From  that  hour  he  became  anxi- 
Viius  to  excel:  and  he  did  become  a  fine 
E!;cholar.    He  was  Adam  Clarke,  who  became 
tthe  eminent  Wesleyan  minister  and  com- 
eimentator. — Selected. 



11  HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 

$  I  ((Continued  from  page  77.) 

ml  Now  we  come  to  the  story  of  Thomas 
JiLurting,  who  had  once  been  boatswain's 
iiinate  in  a  man-of-war,  and  often  escaped 
tn  imminent  dangers.  Once  with  Admiral 
iL-Blake,  at  the  Canary  Isles,  when  some  Span- 
il  sh  galleons  were  to  be  taken,  he  was  sent 
nto  blow  up  three  of  the  galleons  in  the  bay, 
iLjwhich  he  did  by  setting  one  on  fire,  and  it 
;e)burned  the  other  two.  As  they  returned, 
iHpassing  by  a  breastwork,  they  received  a 
volley  of  small  shot,  which  killed  two  men 
nJand  wounded  another,  who  were  both  beside 
jiiThomas,  and  yet  he  remained  unhurt. 
[Cleaving  the  bay,  they  came  within  four 
iiihips'  length  of  the  castle,  which  had  forty 
ii'^uns;  these  were  fired  at  them,  and  a  shot 
;ut  the  bolt-rope  over  his  head,  without 
((jiurting  him:  through  many  other  perils 
„(/A'as  he  kept  safe,  but  we  have  not  space  for 
j,jthem  here. 

It  happened  that  in  the  year  1654,  there 
i>vas  among  the  soldiers  in  his  ship,  one  who 
,i^had  been  at  a  Friends'  meeting  in  Scotland, 
^.ffwo  of  the  young  men  in  the  ship  had  con- 
.jijversed  much  with  him,  before  he  was  re- 
i„.moved  into  another  vessel,  and  these  two 
ijieemed  inclined  to  Friends,  inasmuch  as 
^jjthey  would  not  take  off  their  hats  to  the 
:aptain,  nor  go  to  the  clergyman  to  hear 
Jliim.    Which  vexing  the  clergyman,  he  said 
to  Thomas  Lurting,  "Oh,  Thomas,  an  honest 
man  and  a  good  Christian,  here  is  a  danger- 
ous people  on  board,  the  Quakers,  blas- 
j.  ohemers,  who  deny  the  ordinances,  and  word 
ae-  ->f  God."    Thomas  grew  angry  too,  and  beat 
[j„and  abused  these  men  when   they  met 
together  to  pray.    But  the  remembrance 


of  his  own  many  deliverances  haunted  him, 
so  that  he  felt  constrained  to  cease  from 
beating  them:  and  feeling  himself  con- 
demned, he  made  many  promises  to  the 
Lord,  but  as  he  kept  them  not,  they  were 
little  use  to  him.  Now  there  was  one  of  the 
Quakers  in  the  ship  whom  he  loved  so  that 
he  never  struck  him,  and  even  the  looking 
at  him  made  him  abstain  from  beating  the 
rest. 

But  feeling  no  peace  in  his  mind,  and  long- 
ing to  be  alone,  that  he  might  more  freely 
pour  out  his  soul  to  the  Lord,  though  he 
felt  himself  condemned,  yet  his  heart 
became  tender  and  contrite,  so  that  he 
could  sometimes  cry  out,  "O  Lord."  And 
now,  too,  the  ship's  crew  called  him  mad, 
and  mocked  at  and  ridiculed  him.  One 
evening  praying  very  earnestly  to  the  Lord, 
and  asking  to  what  people  he  should  join 
himself,  he  was  startled  at  finding  it  must 
be  the  Quakers;  he  thought  he  would  rather 
'die  than  live  and  join  those  whom  he  had 
so  often  beaten  and  abused.  Again  and 
again  came ,  to  his  mind,  his  manifold 
preservations  at  the  Lord's  hand,  till  at 
last,  softened,  he  said,  "Quaker  or  no  Quaker 
I  am  for  peace  with  God;"  many  a  sigh  and 
a  tear  did  the  resignation  cost  him,  but  the 
Lord's  inward  reproofs  followed  him  so 
close  that  he  at  last  gave  up.  And  then  he 
told  his  friend  Roger  Dennis,  who  spoke  so 
to  the  purpose,  that  he  felt  peace.  On  the 
First-day  of  the  week,  he  went  to  their  small 
meeting  of  six  persons,  but  this  so  surprised 
the  ship's  company  that  many  left  their 
worship  to  go  and  look  at  him;  and  when  the 
captain  asked,  and  heard  the  reason  of  the 
noise,  he  sent  for  Thomas  Lurting  and  said 
to  him,  "Thomas,  I  took  you  to  be  a  very 
honest  man,  and  a  good  Christian,  but  I 
am  sorry  you  are  so  deluded;"  then  he 
endeavored  to  prove  from  the  Bible  that 
Friends  were  no  Christians.  Thomas  stood 
silent,  and  the  more  they  strove,  the  more 
still  he  was,  till  at  length  being  dismissed, 
and  returning  to  his  friends  he  said,  "  I  was 
scarce  half  a  Quaker  when  I  went  to  the 
captain,  but  by  their  lies  and  false  reports 
they  have  made  me  almost  a  whole  Quaker, 
at  least  I  hope  to  be  one."  They  met  for 
prayer  regularly,  till  at  the  end  of  six  months 
they  numbered  twelve  instead  of  six.  And 
now  there  were  none  on  board  who  would 
abuse  them,  though  the  captain  tried  to  do 
it,  by  getting  some  men  from  other  ships; 
but  how  fiercely  soever  these  behaved  them- 
selves, they  were  limited  by  a  higher  power. 
After  a  while  there  was  a  sickness  in  the 
ship,  of  which  in  a  short  time  above  forty 
men  died.  The  Quakers  had  it  too,  but 
though  very  ill  and  weak,  none  of  them 
died;  they  nursed  each  other  carefully,  and 
shared  whatever  they  had,  so  that  even 
some  of  the  rest  would  cry  out,  "Oh  carry 
me  to  the  Quakers,  for  they  take  great  care 
of  their  sick,  and  will  do  so  too  for  me." 
This  visitation  of  sickness  changed  the  cap- 
tain, so  that  he  was  kind  to  Thomas,  and 
gave  him  the  use  of  a  cabin  for  a  meeting 
room,  and  sometimes  he  would  say,  "Thom 
as  take  thy  friends,  and  do  such  or  such  a 
thing;"  for  these  Quakers  had  not  yet  re- 
fused to  fight;  they  used  even  to  surpass  the 
captain's  expectations  when  they  were  sent 


on  his  errands,  and  were  so  brave,  that  he 
would  say  that  "he  cared  not  if  all  his  men 
were  Quakers,  for  they  were  the  hardiest 
men  in  the  ship."  But  their  time  of  proba- 
tion came,  for  when  they  returned  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  were  gone  from  Leghorn 
to  take  a  castle  at  Barcelona,  and  Thomas 
Lurting  was  very  busy  at  the  guns,  and 
stripped  to  the  waist,  working  away  as 
hard  as  he  could,  these  words  flashed 
through  his  mind,  "what  if  now  thou  killest 
a  man!"  And  He  who  can  change  all 
hearts  at  his  pleasure,  changed  his  in  one 
moment,  so  that  he  would  have  fought  no 
more,  were  it  to  gain  the  world:  and  putting 
on  his  clothes  again,  he  walked  quietly  away. 
He  spoke  to  the  other  Quakers,  who  agreed 
with  his  convictions,  and  they  told  the 
captain,  who  (though  he  was  a  Baptist 
preacher)  beat  him  sorely  with  his  fist 
and  a  cane. 

Again  in  the  year  1665,  being  at  Leghorn, 
they  went  on  a  cruise,  and  meeting  what 
they  supposed  to  be  a  Spanish  man-of-war, 
the  decks  were  cleared  for  fighting.  Now 
came  the  Quakers'  trial;  they  prayed 
earnestly  to  the  Lord  for  strength,  and 
Thomas  told  them,  that  "though  things 
seemed  with  him  very  dark  and  cloudy, 
yet  his  hopes  were  that  the  Lord  would 
deliver  him,  and  all  who  were  of  his  faith;" 
adding,  "1  lay  not  this  as  an  injunction  on 
any  one,  but  leave  you  all  to  the  Lord, 
moreover,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  captain 
puts  great  confidence  in  you,  therefore  let 
us  be  careful  that  we  give  no  just  occasion 
of  offence;  and  let  us  all,  who  think  alike, 
meet  in  view  of  the  captain  on  deck,  that  he 
may  not  afterward  say  that  we  deceived 
him,  by  not  telling  him  that  we  would  not 
fight,  and  letting  him  put  others  in  our 
places." 

So  they  stood  on  the  deck,  Thomas  leaning 
his  back  to  the  gear  capstan,  and  his  friends 
a  little  behind  him;  till  the  Heutenant  coming 
up  said  to  one,  "Go  down  to  thy  quarters." 
"  I  can  fight  no  more,"  said  the  man  quietly. 
On  which  the  officer  went  to  the  captain, 
and  said,  "Yonder  are  the  Quakers,  I  don't 
know  but  they  will  mutiny;  and  one  says 
he  cannot  fight."  The  captain  came  up, 
seized  the  man  by  the  collar,  threw  his  hat 
overboard,  and  beating  him  with  a  cane, 
dragged  him  to  his  quarters.  Then  he  in  a 
great  fury  drew  his  sword,  and  hastened 
towards  the  other  Quakers.  This  word 
from  the  Lord  entered  Thomas's  mind, 
"The  sword  of  the  Lord  is  over  him;  but  if 
He  will  have  a  sacrifice,  proffer  it  Him." 
Trembling  at  the  power  that  possessed  him, 
he  advanced  towards  the  captain,  being 
kept  calm,  and  with  his  eye  quietly  fixed 
upon  the  furious  face  of  his  commander, 
who,  growing  pale,  turned  round,  and  hand- 
ing his  sword  to  his  man,  walked  away. 
The  supposed  enemy  proved  to  be  a  friendly 
Genoese;  and  before  night  the  captain  sent 
the  clergyman  to  ask  Thomas's  pardon, 
who  replied  that  he  bore  him  no  ill  will,  but 
that  such  passions  should  be  guarded  against 
lest  if  he  thus  took  away  life,  he  might  seek 
repentance  and  not  find  it. 

After  this,  Thomas  went  into  a  merchant 
ship,  but  as  he  was  sometimes  pressed  into 
the  king's  service,  he  had  his  share  of  suffer- 
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ing.  There  was  one  time  at  Harwich, 
where  he  had  been  working  in  a  merchant 
vessel,  that  he  was  pressed  and  brought 
before  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war,  who 
began  to  curse  the  Quakers,  and  threatened 
that  either  he  or  the  Duke  of  York  would 
hang  Thomas.  The  next  night,  however, 
a  cry  was  heard  through  the  ship  of  "where 
is  the  Quaker?  where  is  the  Quaker?" 
And  Thomas  was  summoned  to  the  captain's 
presence:  "  1  cannot  sleep,"  said  the  captain, 
'thou  must  go  on  shore;"  and  so  he  was 
sent  on  shore  in  the  boat,  though  the  captain 
had  said  that  hanging  was  too  good  for  him. 


Science  and  Industry. 

The  only  right,  comfortable,  safe  thing 
to  do  anywhere  or  under  any  circumstances 
is  our  best.  However  discouraged  we  may 
be,  however  gloomy  the  outlook,  however 
others  may  have  failed  in  their  part  and 
left  us  to  serve  alone,  the  one  thing  that 
remains  to  us — the  one  right  thing — is  still 
to  do  our  best. — Forward. 


The  South  African  diamond  fields  were 
known  to  the  natives  for  years  before  the 
white  man  came.  But  to  the  savage, 
diamonds  were  only  pebbles  in  the  blue 
clay.  It  took  the  trained  eye  and  the  keen 
search  of  the  diamond  seeker  to  find  fortune 
in  that  seemingly  barren  land.  Before  we 
lament  that  our  lives  are  barren  and  narrow 
and  dull,  suppose  we  train  ourselves  to 
find  value  in  them. — Forward. 


It  i.s  told  of  a  Scotch  baker  who  had 
risen  to  affluence  that  some  one  questioned 
him  as  to  how  he  had  managed  to  make 
such  a  fortune.  "Hoot,  mon,  1  was  na 
tryin'  to  make  it  at  all,"  he  answered.  "I 
was  only  tryin'  to  make  the  very  best 
bread  in  the  United  Kingdom,  an '  the  money 
just  made  itself."  It  is  a  way  money  has 
of  doing  for  those  who  are  determined  to 
give  their  best  effort  regardless  of  its  re- 
wards. The  very  best  of  anything  the  public 
needs  means  rich  returns  to  its  producers. — 
Forward. 


There  is  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
"working  class,"  that  is  misleading  as  to 
its  position.  The  working  class  is  simply 
the  class  that  works.  It  is  found  among 
the  rich  and  ixxjr.  It  does  the  work  and 
takes  the  hard  knocks  and  the  resiionsibili- 
ties,  and  keeps  the  world  going.  It  always 
will  carry  and  care  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  "aristocracy  of  labor"  is  the 
one  class  that  every  man  and  woman  may 
be  proud  to  belong  to.  It  is  also  the  one 
class  of  which  every  sincere  (christian  ought 
to  be  a  nu-mber. — r'orward. 

We  almost  said  "Scissors  and  paste." 
but  a  much  better  methcnl  than  the  old- 
time  scrapb(x)k,  is  a  set  of  strong,  manila 
envelones.  about  twice  commercial  note 
size.  Mark  one  "Temperance,"  one  "Apt 
Illustrations,"  etc..  and  when  in  your 
reading  you  find  something  helpful,  clip  it 
out  at  once  and  put  it  in  the  proper  em  elope. 
You  will  be  surprised  what  a  "gold  mine" 
these  will  prove.    A  slip  or  picture  can 


be  taken  out,  used,  and  returned,  which  is 
impossible  with  a  cumbersome  scrapbook. 
If  you  wish  to  do  it  just  right,  paste  the 
envelopes  together  at  the  bottom  so  they 
will  open  pocket-book  fashion,  make  a 
cover  of  linen  or  denim  for  entire  outside, 
bind  with  narrow  tape  or  ribbon,  leaving 
two  ends  to  tie  across  the  top  in  a  neat  bow, 
and  you  have  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of 
very  great  convenience,  for  desks,  suit  case, 
or  individual  use  in  the  home. — Selected. 


Pictures  of  Mars  Cause  for  Wonders. 
— A  special  telegram  to  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  dated  London,  Eighth  Month 
30th,  says: — "Three  remarkable  photo- 
graphs accompany  Professor  Lowell's  ac- 
count of  his  observations  of  the  planet 
Mars,  appearing  as  a  part  of  the  report 
which  was  cabled  yesterday.  These  photo- 
graphs show  with  striking  clearness  the 
northern  and  southern  ice  caps  and  the 
various  canals  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe. 
It  was  the  evolution  of  these  canals  that 
confirmed  Professor  Lowell  in  his  theory 
of  the  presence  on  the  planet  of  intelligent 
life. 

"  Both  photographs  and  article  were  the 
subjects  of  interesting  comment  to-day  at 
the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich. 
While  paying  high  tribute  to  Professor 
Lowell's  contributions  to  astronomy,  the 
chief  assistant  astronomer  royal  said  that 
he  was  not  prepared  yet  to  accept  the 
American  savant's  theory  as  final. 

"'  1  cannot  quite  see,'  said  Mr.  Eddington, 
'that  Lowell  has  proven  his  case.  He  has 
taken  some  wonderful  photographs,  and 
they  show  the  evolution  he  predicted  in 
his  work  on  "Mars  and  Its  Canals."  But 
we  are  more  inclined  here  to  accept  the 
theory  of  Professor  Pickering,  of  Harvard, 
that  the  canals  are  not  artificial  at  all,  but 
the  result  of  the  planet's  natural  shrinkage. 
This  view  is  generally  held  in  England. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  planet's 
career  is  finished.  There  may  have  been 
intelligent  life  on  the  planet  many  millions 
ot  years  ago,  but  this  is  a  mere  speculation. 

"'I  cannot  quite  follow  Professor  Lowell 
when  he  says  that,  when  the  canals  were 
evolved  along  the  predicted  lines,  it  is  a 
direct  sequitur  that  the  planet  is  the  abode 
of  constructive  life. 

"'As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  no  right 
to  discuss  the  question  here,  as  practically 
all  our  information  regarding  Mars  must 
come  from  America.  We  are  not  situated 
where  good  observations  are  possible.  For 
us.  Mars  barely  rises  above  the  tree  tops, 
so  we  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
observations  of  our  friends  in  America.' 

"Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  whose  essay, 
'Man's  Place  in  the  Universe,'  has  given 
his  name  to  the  thtn^ry  that  life  exists  on 
the  earth  only,  was  also  asked  for  an 
opinion  of  Lowell's  thesis.  PVom  his  coun- 
try home  in  Dorset,  Wallace  telegraphs 
as  follows: 

"'Lowell's  recent  observations  confirm 
his  last  b(x)k,  published  in  i()o6,  but  the 
main  facts  are  unaltered.  My  own  opinions 
are  unchanged.  I  am  preparing  for  pub- 
lication a  book  on  all  Questions  of  climate 
and  habitability  of  Mars  and  probably 


a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  canals  anc 
other  natural  features.' 

"The  subject  was  variously  discussed  ir 
London  newspapers.  For  example,  th( 
Daily  Telegraph  declares : 

'"Nothing  of  such  profound  human  con- 
cern ever  before  has  been  presented  or 
equal  authority  with  so  much  definitenes; 
and  assurance.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Pall  Mai 
Gazette  says:  'The  truth  is,  we  know  toj 
little  about  it  to  form  one  theory  or  anothei 
The  science  of  astronomy  waits  very  wist 
fully  upon  science  of  telescopic  photograpl| 
which  declines  to  hurry  up.'"  ^  4 
  't 

Meteor  Narrowly  Misses  Steamer. - 
A  Boston,  Mass.,  special  of  Eighth  Monti 
20th,  says:  A  narrow  escape  from  destruc 
tion  by  an  immense  meteor  was  reporta 
this  morning  by  officers  of  the  steame 
Cambrian,  which  arrived  from  London 
The  huge  fiery  mass  struck  the  water  withii 
fifty  yards  of  the  Cambrian  s  starboan 
bow  last  Friday  evening  when  the  ship' 
position  was  longitude  51.10  west,  latitud 
42.05  north,  several  hundred  miles  sout 
of  Cape  Race. 

On  the  bridge  of  the  ship  at  the  tim 
were  second  officer  Thomas  Hughes  an 
third  officer  Daniel  Vittery,  both  of  whor 
are  now  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  meteoi 
may  have  sunk  vessels  that  have  nevf 
reached  port  and  whose  fate  has  bee 
problematical.    Daniel  Vittery  said: 

"A  great  many  stars  seemed  to  be  tra\ 
el  ling  from  horizon  to  horizon  in  a  directio 
northeast  to  southwest.    Thomas  Hughell 
remarked  that  there  was  something  out  (  I 
the  ordinary  doing  up  aloft.  I 

"Suddenly  out  of  the  sea  away  off  towarc  I 
the  northeast  there  flared  up  somethinj 
that  looked  like  a  rocket  such  as  we  seni 
up  in  need  of  assistance.  But  it  wi 
whiter  than  a  rocket,  and  the  train  of  fii' 
that  followed  the  glowing  head  traiie, 
away  like  a  horse's  tail.  Bits  of  stars  fe 
away  from  it  like 'a  shower  of  spray,  wit 
now  and  then  a  larger  one  that  droppe 
towards  the  sea  with  greater  speed. 

"The  air  was  filled  with  a  deafening  di 
such  as  a'  thousand  railroad  trains  in 
tunnel  might  create.    The  hiss  of  droppir 
fragments  gave  me  the  fleeting  impressic 
of  the  ship's  boilers  leaking  in  every  plat 

"With  a  crash  that  shook  the  ship  tl 
monster  struck  the  sea  not  fifty  yan 
away,  and  the  upheaval  was  terrific.  N« 
a  rope  nor  a  spar  was  scathed  when  tl 
meteor,  big  as  a  fair  sized  house,  wei 
squarely  over  us  and  struck  the  sea." 


Word  Shelves  in  the  Brain. — Disordei 
of  speech,  due  to  physical  damage  in  tl; 
brain,  show  that  words  are  there  arrangd 
.somewhat  like  books  on  library  shelvf|. 
When  a  man,  therefore,  learns  a  new  laj- 
guage,  he  has  to  provide  a  new  shelf  for  iji 
words.  This  is  proved  by  the  case,  amoii; 
many  others  like  it,  of  a  man  who,  besid; 
his  mother  English,  learned  French,  Lati, 
and  Greek.  He  became  word  blind  i 
English,  but  still  could  read  French,  thouji 
with  some  mistakes,  and  Latin  with  fewr 
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listakes  than  French,  while  Greek  he  could 
ead  perfectly — showing  that  his  English 
helf  was  ruined,  his  French  shelf  damaged, 
is  Latin  shelf  less  so,  while  his  Greek 
ow  escaped  entirely. 

Other  instances  show  that  the  books 
nay  be  so  jammed  sidewise,  so  to  speak, 
hat  not  one  of  them  can  be  got  out,  in 

hich  case  the  event  proves  that  on  each 
helf  the  verbs  are  placed  first,  the  pronouns 
ext,  then  the  prepositions  and  adverbs, 
ind  the  nouns  last.    A  man  was  brought 

0  my  clinic  who  could  not  utter  a  word. 
\y  diagnosis  ascribed  his  disability  to  a 
umor-like  swelling  in  the  speech  area, 
/hich  might  be  absorbed  by  giving  him 
)dide  of  potassium.  I  then  had  him  re- 
moved so  that  he  could  not  hear  what  was 
aid,  while  I  told  the  class  that  if  he  recov- 
red  he  would  very  likely  get  his  verbs 
rst  and  his  nouns  last.  When  he  returned 
jwo  weeks  afterward,  on  my  showing  him 

1  knife  he  said,  "You  cut;"  a  pencil,  "You 
l^nte,"  etc.  Three  weeks  later  he  had  all 
lis  prepositions,  but  he  could  name  no 
■oun  for  several  weeks  afterward.  The 


asons  are  that  verbs  are  our  innermost 
nd  first  learned  words,  because  we  know 
,  Jiat  we  see,  we  hear,  etc.,  before  we  know 
I  vhat  it  is  that  we  see  or  hear;  while  nouns 
.  epresent  things  outside  of  us,  to  which 
e  later  give  names.    The  nouns  that  we 
?arn  last,  and  therefore  forget  soonest, 
re  the  names  ot  persons;  that  is  why 
Iderly  people  are  ever  complaining  that 
|._hey  cannot  recall  names. — Dr.  William 
j^JIanna  Thomson,  in  Everybody's. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  once  wrote  to  an 
minent  Senator  of  the  United  States  in 
^;jehalf  of  a  man  who  was  suffering  great 
,,ijustice.    He  replied,   "I   am  so  much 
,  aken  up  with  the  plans  for  the  benefit  of 
l.he  race  that  I  have  no  time  for  individuals." 
■^he  pasted  this  into  her  album  with  this 
.  omment:  "When   last  heard  from,  our 
jAaker  had  not  reached  this  altitude." 
jjrt  If  we  have  no  interest  in  individuals,  says 
exchange  in  this  connection,  then  we 
iave  no  real  interest  in  Christ,  and  he  who 
fi'aits  till  he  can  save  many  souls  will  never 
ave  one. — Ex. 


"The  world  is  very  evil, 

The  times  are  waxing  late, 
Be  sober  and  keep  vigil. 

The  Judge  is  at  the  gate; 
The  Judge  that  comes  in  mercy. 

The  Judge  that  comes  in  might, 
To  terminate  the  evil. 

To  diadem  the  right." 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

"Friends'  University,"  Witchita,  Kansas,  has 
t!:cently  received  from  Andrew  Carnegie  a  gift  of 
;|25,ooo  for  its  permanent  endowment  fund,  besides 
^^early  |40,oof>  from  other  sources,  the  total  endow- 
''"lent  having  been  now  brought  up  to  about  $140,000. 
'•his  is  not  the  first  educational  establishment  bearing 
Ehe  name  of  Friends  to"  benefit  through  the  liberality 
iif  the  Scotch-American  millionaire. 


ll  At  a  recent  session  of  Sandwich  Monthly  Meeting 
j.  1  Massachusetts,  it  was  concluded  to  note  on  its 
linutes  the  present  session  as  marking  the  250th 
nniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Sandwich  Meeting 
f  the  Society  of  Friends  (perhaps  the  first  Monthly 
leeting;  in  America.    Arrangements  were  also  ap- 


proved for  holding,  after  the  close  of  the  coming  session 
of  Sandwich  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the  Tenth  Month,  a 
bisesqui-centennial  observance  of  the  event,  at  which 
it  is  hoped  a  competent  historian,  and  other  interested 
Friends,  will  deliver  appropriate  addresses. 


Lessons  on  Morality,  by  Mary  Ward  of  West 
town  Boarding  School,  is  an  attempt  to  condense 
and  simplify  the  matter  of  that  excellent  work  of 
Jonathan  Dymond,  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Mor 
ality,  and  so  to  "modernize  the  expression"  as  to 
produce  a  valuable  class-book  "for  the  use  of  young 
persons  in  school.  " 

We  think,  says  the  Evangelical  Friend,  the  attempt 
not  only  a  laudable  but  a  successful  one.  The  book  is 
upon  the  whole,  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  worthy 
of  careful  study  by  young  ministers,  missionaries  and 
teachers.  An  intelligent  study  and  faithful  practice  of 
Christian  morals,  is  second  in  importance  to  Christian 
experience  only,  and  to  this  it  would  generally  prove 
a  strength  and  a  safeguard. 

On  sale  at  the  Friends'  Book  Store,  304  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia.    Price  50  cents;  postpaid  55  cents. 

The  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard  of  the  7th  instant 
in  a  report  of  the  City  Mission  work  of  the  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Months,  says;  "The  evening  meetings 
have  not  been  large  in  numbers,  but  of  good  interest. 
The  meeting  held  by  Job  S.  Gidley  of  the  Friends  i 
worthy  of  mention.  It  was  a  little  out  of  the  usual 
order  of  our  meetings,  being  held  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  proved 
very  helpful  and  interesting  to  all.  While  this  was  the 
first  meeting  of  the  kind  in  our  new  building,  we  hope 
it  will  not  be  the  last." 


On  account  of  several  light  attacks  of  illness  this 
summer,  Jos.  H.  Branson  has  not  been  able  to  make 
much  progress  in  visiting  meetings,  etc.,  for  which 
he  holds  a  Minute.  It  is  hoped  he  may  soon  be  able 
to  move  forward  in  the  work  as  way  opens  for  it. 

Correspondence. 

Walzenhausen,  Sept.  2nd,  1907. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend,  Philadelphia: 

Dear  Brother  in  Christ. — In  No.  6,  vol.  Ixxxi  of  The 
Friend,  which  I  received  to-day,  I  have  been  very 
surprised  to  read  an  article  with  the  title:  "Charles 
IVagner  Disavows  Unitarianism."  The  article  contains 
quotations  taken  from  a  "private"  letter  written  by 
me.  Although  the  quotation  is  clearly  expressing  how 
far  1  am  to  "disavow"'  any  kind  of  true  Christianism, 
I  feel  bound  to  protest  strongly.  Some  people  reading 
that  aggressive  title  under  which  my  strictly  confi- 
dential and  peaceful  words  are  published,  could  be 
led  to  misunderstand  my  thought,  and  to  take  from 
me  a  bad  example.  I  try,  by  God's  grace,  to  become 
every  day  more  a  Christian  man,  simply, — and  will 
never  bear  to  be  called  by  anyone  a  member  of  a 
church-sect  or  a  theological  party.  All  my  life,  all 
my  books,  stand  for  that  cause.  Surely  I  am  not  an 
Unitarian.  But  I  have  not  to  disavow  Unita- 
rianism. If  only  he  is  in  his  heart  a  very  disciple  of 
Christ,  an  Unitarian  is  equal  to  any  other  disciple. 
No  Christian  man,  no  church  has  a  right  to  repel  or 
condemn  him.  It  would  be  a  crime  against  the  Spirit 
acting  in  him  as  in  every  child  of  God. 

As  the  respect  and  brotherly  love  for  all  kinds  of 
disciples  of  the  same  Divine  Master  has  ever  been  a 
strong  principle  among  the  French  liberal  Presbyterians 
and  now  in  the  recently  created  "Union  des  Eglises 
rejormees  de  France"  I  am  only  too  glad  to  be  a  member 
of  such  an  open  church  organization,  where  with  God's 
gracious  help  the  old  and  awful  theological  "anathema' 
shall  no  more  be.  By  the  same  reason  I  am  a  member 
of  the  American  Ministers'  Union.  Why  did  I  not 
attend  the  congress  of  Boston,  now  assembling,  where 
religious  people  are  called  to  join  from  all  over  the 
world?  It  is  only  because  it  was  not  possible  for  me 
to  go.  Otherwise  I  would  have  gone  there  and  brought 
the  most  Christian  message  I  could, — sure  to  be 
received  with  joy,  even  not  unfolding  the  Unitarian 
flag. 

With  very  best  love  and  asking  to  be  published  as 
quickly  as  possible, 

Charles  Wagner. 
[The  editor  alone  is  responsible  for  words  in  the 
title  which  now  appear  to  be  ill-chosen,  viz:  "Disavows 
Unttarianism,"  since  Charier  Wagner  does  not  acknowl- 
edge any  ism  to  disavow.  We  also  supposed  that  the 
publication  of  the  former  letter  was  desired  for  his 
protection.] 


Gathered  Notes. 

In  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  there  is  a 
minister  in  his  ninety-sixth  year,  F.  Buick,  Ahoghill. 
Antrim  County. 

Men  of  large  experience  are  now  testifying  that  the 
efficiency  of  organized  labor  has  of  late  years  become 
less  as  the  rate  of  wages  has  become  higher. 


Ecclesiastes  in  Esperanto. — Dr.  Zamenhof,  the 
author  of  Esperanto,  has  written  a  beautiful  trans- 
lation of  this  part  of  Scripture,  which  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  "  La  Predikanto,"  in  the  French  Esperanto 
journal,  "La  Revuo."  In  reply  to  a  request,  the 
publishers  of  that  journal  state  that  he  is  preparing  to 
issue  this  separately,  with  some  corrections,  and  with 
his  grammar  in  English.  This  promises  to  be  the 
best  Primer  of  the  Lingvo  available  for  all  Christian 
and  Jewish  lovers  of  the  English  Bible. 


The  man  who  practically  exterminated  yellow 
fever  in  Havana,  is  Colonel  William  C.  Gorgas.  He 
has  since  made  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  it  is  thought, 
a  healthy  place  to  work  in. 

He  says,  in  a  recent  address  at  Cornell  University: 
"  I  think  that  sanitation  can  now  show  that  any 
population  coming  into  the  tropics,  can  protect  itself 
against  disease  by  measures  that  are  both  simple  and 
inexpensive,  that  life  in  the  tropics  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  will  be  more  healthful  than  in  the  temperate 
zones;  and  that  gradually  within  the  next  two  or  three 
centuries  tropical  countries,  which  offer  a  much  greater 
return  for  man's  labor  than  the  temperate  zones,  will 
be  settled  by  the  white  races,  and  that  again  the  centres 
of  wealth,  civilization  and  population  will  be  in  the 
tropics,  as  they  were  in  the  dawn  of  man's  history, 
rather  than  in  the  temperate  zones  as  at  present.'' 


The  Board  of  Trustees  say  they  have  witnessed 
within  the  past  few  years  the  creation  of  a  new  Prince- 
ton. They  thus  show  the  change  that  the  new  tu- 
torial system  has  wrought  in  two  years: 

"  By  it  we  meant  to  say  that  the  intellectual  life  of 
a  college  did  not  consist  of  attendance  upon  class 
exercises  or  preparation  for  recitations,  but  consisted 
rather  of  constant  contact  with  study  and  the  intimate 
association  of  teacher  and  pupil  outside  the  class-room, 
where  the  tradition  of  lectures  and  recitations  was 
forgotten,  and  a  thoroughly  natural  and  human  re- 
lationship, the  relationship  of  fellow-students,  sub- 
stituted. And  that  meaning  has  at  once  been  made 
evident  to  the  whole  country.  The  contrast  to  the 
old  order  of  things  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
intercouTse  of  undergraduates  with  those  preceptors 
who  invite  them  often  to  their  houses  or  who  live  in 
the  same  dormitories  with  them.  A  natural  and 
easy  social  relationship,  an  informal,  frequent  exchange 
of  calls,  the  easy,  unconstrained,  talks  of  ordinary  com- 
radeship, make  study  itself  seem  a  thing  natural  and 
human. '' 


You  will  hear  men  who  are  impatient  of  what  they 
call  the  sentimentalism  of  labor  for  the  heathen,  ask 
us  if  we  are  insensible  to  the  fact  tharthe  people  to 
whom  we  are  sending  instructors  and  Bibles,  have 
each  one  of  them,  a  religion  of  its  own — in  most  cases 
much  older  and  more  widely  believed  than  our  own. 
and  that  Buddhism  and  Brahaminism,  and  Confu- 
cianism were  faiths  in  oriental  lands  before  Christ  was 
born?  No,  my  brother,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  that  fact; 
nor  cf  another  which  it  will  be  pertinent  here  to  recall. 
And  that  is  these  ancient  faiths,  after  having  done 
their  utmost  for  the  lands  in  which  they  have  prevailed, 
have,  one  after  the  other,  confessed  the  failure  of  those 
pagan  civilizations,  of  which  they  claimed  to  be  the 
supreme  inspirations.  In  a  volume  which  I  desire  to 
commend  to  everyone  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
this  afternoon,  entitled,  "Contrasts  in  Social  Progress," 
by  E.  P.  Tenney,  you  may  find  the  history  of  what  the 
religion  of  the  new  Testament  has  done  for  nations 
that  have  long  groped  in  darkness.  The  story  of 
the  young  Neesima,  the  founder  of  the  Japanese 
Doshisha,"  has  much  that  is  common  to  pagan  ex- 
perience all  around  the  world.  By  chance  he  read  two 
papers  written  by  an  American  missionary,  the  one 
a  brief  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  the 
story  of  the  Bible,  and  then  ran  away  to  America,  pray- 
ing, as  he  journeyed,  all  the  way,  "O,  God,  if  thou 
hast  eyes,  see  me;  if  thou  hast  ears,  hear  me.  I  want 
to  be  civilized  by  the  Bible!'' — W.  C.  Potter. 
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Tho  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  has  given 
awards  to  twenty-one  persons  for  bravery.  One  of 
these,  a  boy  of  eleven  years,  who  saved  the  life  of  a 
full-grown  man,  was  given  a  bronze  medal  and  $2,000 
for  educational  purposes.  A  boy  of  thirteen  receives 
tiie  same.  John  Morris,  sixty  years  of  age,  was  killed 
in  attempting  to  save  a  woman  from  death  under  a 
train,  llis  widow  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  and 
forty  dollars  a  month  as  long  as  she  remains  unmarried. 
The  majority  of  awards  were  to  the  crew  of  a  fishing 
schooner  for  bra\'erv  shown  in  the  Larchmont  disaster, 
which  occurred  on  Second  Month  11th,  this  year,  in 
Block  Island  Sound,  R.  i.  The  steamship  Larchmont 
collided  with  a  schooner,  and  twenty  minutes  later  the 
steamship  sank.  A  portion  of  the  forward  cabin  parted 
from  the  hull  and  was  carried  away  with  about  thirty 
of  the  boats'  passengers  and  several  members  of  the 
crew,  who  had  taken  refuge  on  this  part  of  the  vessel. 
The  temperature  registered  eight  degrees  below  zero, 
waves  twenty  feet  high  swept  over  the  raft,  and  many 
of  the  refugees  were  drowned.  Driven  before  a  fifty- 
mile  wind,  the  raft  passed  out  into  the  open  sea.  At 
Old  Harbor,  the  crew  of  the  fishing  schooner  Elsie, 
manned  by  the  Smith  family,  heard  of  the  disaster  and 
the  floating  raft,  and  started  after  it  to  effect  a  rescue. 
Under  conditions  that  almost  meant  death,  the  crew 
of  the  HIsie  sighted  the  raft  about  five  miles  north- 
east of  the  island,  and  set  out  in  two  dories.  Reaching 
the  raft,  the  crew  boarded  it  and  found  seven  frozen 
bodies  and  eight  persons,  two  women  and  six  men, 
who  were  almost  dead  from  the  cold.  The  crew  ex- 
perienced great  difficultv  in  reaching  shore,  which  they 
did  in  an  exhausted  condition.  Only  one  of  the  eight 
survivors  died.  Captain  Smith  and  his  crew,  and  all 
his  relatives,  received  medals,  and  money  to  educate 
their  children.    The  latter  amounted  to  $22,000. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Uwrihu  States. — A  decision  has  been  rendered  by 
Judges  Willson  and  Audenried  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  in  this  city  in  reference  to  the  Act  of  the  late 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  requiring  railroads  in  this 
State  to  adopt  a  two-cent  per  mile  fare  for  passengers. 
The  decision  of  the  court  applies  only  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  this  county,  but  the  language  of 
the  opinion  is  general,  declaring  that  the  act  is  confis- 
catory, unfair  and  unreasonable,  and  that  it  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  provisions  in  the  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions.  The  act,  the  court  says,  seeks  to 
abrogate  a  lawful  contract  between  the  railroad  and 
the  State  which  allows  the  former  to  fix  passenger 
fares  at  not  more  than  three-and-a-half-cents  a  mile 
and,  also,  that  it  provides  for  the  taking  of  the  com- 
pany's property  without  due  process  of  law.  An 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  be  made. 

Dr.  Robert  Abbe,  of  New  York  (My,  in  the  course 
of  an  address  on  "  The  Specific  Action  of  Radium  as  a 
Unique  Force  in  Therapeutics,"  delivered  before  the 
International  Dermjuological  Congress,  said  he  be- 
lieved that  radium  had  solved  many  problems  ccmnect- 
eil  with  the  treatment  of  cancerous  growths  and  other 
lesions.  It  is  possible  to  say  positively  that  cancer 
at  a  certain  stage  can  be  cured  by  radium.  Radium 
has  been  described  as  a  stream  of  rays  charged  with 
intense  negative  electricity  that  penetrates  and  kills 
the  vital  force  of  that  growth  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact. 

A  recent  ilespatch  from  i^iltsburg.  Pa.,  says:  "Tests 
made  here  arc  said  to  demonstrate  beyond  doubt  that 
a  practical  wireless  telephone  system  has  been  perfected 
by  Frederick  Collins,  of  South  Lend,  Ind.,  who  has 
been  well  known  in  the  scientific  world  for  years, 
particularly  as  the  author  of  several  works  on  wireless 
telegraphy  and  telephony,  lie  says  he  has  his  device 
perfected  to  i;ilk  (ifteen  miles,  lie  has  set  up  his 
appliances  in  two  oflices  in  the  Machcsnev  office  build- 
inR.  the  offices  being  separated  by  oilier  oflices.  and 
hundreds  of  I'iltsburgers  dailv  flock  to  the  building 
IM  talk  through  nianv  solid  walls  to  friends  at  the  other 
instrument,  without  the  least  connection  except  the 
air." 

An  automobile  lawn  mower  is  used  in  Washington 
to  mow  the  grass  on  the  forty  acres  of  lawn  surrounding 
(he  Capitol  buildings.  A  twentv-horse-powcr  gasoline 
motor  mows  the  grass  evenly  in  about  three  hours, 
while  its  broad  wheels  roll  the  sod. 

At  a  recent  conference  <if  the  American  F'orlland 
Cement  Manufacturers.  J.  H.  Long,  a  Chicago  producer, 
startled  his  Fastern  colle.igues  by  announcing  that 
concrete  mav  eventually  take  the  place  of  coffins  for 
burial  purposes.  As  an  experiment,  a  prominent 
resident  of  a  Western  city,  it  is  staled,  was  recently 


interred  in  a  block  of  concrete,  which  is  expected  to 
outlast  the  most  elaborate  metallic  caskets  invented. 

There  has  lately  been  discovered  in  the  "bad  lands'' 
of  Eastern  Alontana.  parts  of  the  fossil  skeleton  of  a 
gigantic  lizard,  which  has  been  named  the  Tyranno- 
Sauriis.  The  hind  limbs  of  this  animal  have  been 
mounted  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New 
York  City,  and  indicate  that  in  life  it  stood  about 
twenty-two  feet  in  height,  and  was  the  largest  car- 
nivorous animal  known. 

Foreign. — The  Lusitania,  a  new  steamship  of  the 
Cunard  Line  has  lately  made  the  passage  from  Queens- 
town  to  Sandy  Tlook,  2780  nautical  miles,  in  five  days 
and  fifty-four  minutes,  an  average  speed  of  23.01  miles 
per  hour — which  is  the  shortest  time  ever  consumed 
in  making  this  voyage.  This  vessel  is  790  feet  long 
and  has  four  turbine  engines  of  68,000  horse-power 
in  all,  and  can  accommodate  2350  passengers.  The 
crew  numbers  over  eight  hundred  men.  The  interior 
has  been  fitted  up  in  an  elaborate  style  for  the  accom- 
modation of  passengers.  It  is  said  to  consume  eleven 
hundred  tons  of  coal  daily. 

A  total  of  47,020  victims,  of  whom  19,144  were 
killed,  is  thp  total  of  the  casualties  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  Russia,  as  drawn  up  by  Doctor  ZhdankofT, 
a  noted  statistician.  The  largest  loss  of  life — 12,953 — 
resulted  from  encounters  with  the  soldiers  or  police. 
The  anti-Jewish  riots  numbered  7962.  The  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  victims  was  as  follows:  European 
Russia,  20,611;  Caucasus,  7394;  Finland  and  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  4929;  Poland,  4385;  Southwest 
Poland,  7433;  Siberia,  2268. 

The  French  Cabinet  has  decided  that  the  Moroccan 
Government  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  mas- 
sacre at  Casablanca,  as  well  as  for  the  damages  suffered 
as  a  result  of  the  pillage  or  the  repression  of  disorders, 
and  that  the  indemnities  should  be  fixed  by  an  inter- 
national commission.  It  is  stated  that  Germany 
assents  to  the  occupation  by  France  of  the  eight 
Moroccan  ports,  provided  this  step  is  merely  of  a 
provisional  character  and  without  prejudice  to  the 
terms  of  the  Algeciras  convention. 

Nathan  Strauss  of  New  York  City  in  an  appeal 
before  a  late  meeting  of  the  international  milk  congress 
in  Brussels,  advocated  the  pasteurization  of  milk  as 
an  aid  in  diminishing  the  death  rate  in  young  children 
and  stated:  "In  Philadelphia  I  was  able  to  supply 
the  means  to  make  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  pasteurization  in  preserving  infant  lives,  and 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  nine  infant 
milk  depots,  maintained  by  the  Modified  Milk  Society, 
in  1906,  distributed  991,166  bottles  of  pasteurized  milk 
and  that  the  percentage  of  mortality  of  children  under 
five  years  has  been  reduced  from  sixty-two  per  cent, 
in  1901  to  forty-seven  per  cent,  in  1906."  Dr.  H. 
Coit,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  stated'that  pasteurized  milk  is 
not  so  desirable  as  clean  raw  milk  and  that  it  is  actually 
unsafe  unless  consumed  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  kept  at  or  below  a  temperature  of  fifty  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The  Chinese  Government  has  lately  taken  what  is 
regarded  as  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  in- 
troducing the  customs,  etc.,  of  Western  nations  by 
appointing  three  prominent  officials  to  be  Imperial 
Commissioners,  with  instructions  to  visit  Japan, 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing and  reporting  on  the  constitutional  systems  of 
those  countries. 

Three  women,  wards  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  two 
of  them  of  royal  blood,  arrived  at  Wellesley  College 
to  begin  a  four  years'  course.  They  are  said  to  be 
the  first  Chinese  women  e\er  sent  by  the  Ciovernment 
of  that  country  to  America  to  be  educated,  and  tlicir 
aim  is  to  gain  knowledge  to  be  used  in  the  social  up- 
lifting of  China. 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "M.  II.  Saville.  professor 
of  ethnology  at  Columbia  University,  who  has  returned 
froni  a  trip  to  i;cuador,  said  he  had  discovered  the 
ruins  of  cities  near  the  coast  which  conlaiiieil  m.iny 
evidences  of  races  hitherto  unknown,  llis  researches 
extended  along  the  Pacific  coast  about  fifty  miles  to 
the  north  and  about  the  same  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  equator.  Somewhere  between  those  points 
and  to  a  distance  about  one  hundred  miles  inland  he 
found  evidences  of  a  city  of  antiquitv.  The  citv,  he 
said,  had  streets  lined  with  houses  of  skilful  construc- 
tion. I  hough  the  dwellings  had  been  made  of  light 
material,  a  son  of  palmetto  or  thatch,  thev  had  been 
constructed  evidenilv  with  a  view  of  withstanding 
the  shocks  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  of  the  region, 
and  were  intact.  In  them  were  found  utensils  for 
cooking  and  other  domestic  purposes  made  of  pottery, 
wood  and  the  like.    Me  said  he  believed  the  city  had 


contained  three  thousand  or  more  people  five  hundre* 
years  ago." 

The  Panama  Canal  cost  the  American  Governmen 
$84,449,000  up  to  Twelfth  Month  31st,  1906,  accordinj 
to  a  statement  of  expenditures  lately  published 
The  bulk  of  this  expenditure  was  the  fifty  million  dollar 
to  the  French  company  and  the  Panama  Governmen 
for  canal  property,  right  of  way  and  franchises. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receive 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

L.  O.  Stanley,  Ag't,  Ind.,  $8,  for  Joel  W.  Hodsor 
Irene  J.  Pickett,  W.  C.  Stanley  and  Eleazar  B.  Carte 
to  No.  13,  vol.  82;  Anna  C.  Collins,  N.  J.;  Walter  t 
Vail,  Calif.;  Wilson  Townsend,  Va.;  C.  E.  Hamplor 
Ag't,  Kans.,  for  Elizabeth  Tloyle;  Arnoldi  Haigh 
Canada,  $6,  for  himself,  Lydia  P.  Moore  and  Lydia 
Clayton;  S.  R.  Reardsley  for  Mary  C.  Beardsley,  N.  Y 
Edward  G.  Smedley,  Pa.;  Joseph  Flenderson,  Ag' 
la.,  $8.40,  for  Oman  K.  Tow,  Severt  Tow,  Julia  Tjo: 
sem,  Lars  Stangeland  and  Ruth  A.  Rockwell,  40  ccnl 
to  No.  10;  Sophia  R.  Pusey,  Pa.;  Josiah  Wistar  fc 
Mary  W.  Thompson,  N.  J.;  Joshua  Barton,  per  Edit 
Barton,  N.  J.;  Joshua  Brantingliam,  Ag't,  O.,  $i( 
for  Rachel  G.  Cope,  Alice  G.  Cope,  Mary  H.  Browr 
Lindley  Hall,  Joseph  Hall,  Hannah  P.  Oliphant,  Wn 
D.  Oliphant,  and  Wilson  J.  Steer. 

6^  Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  wi 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES.  ;l 
A  Friend  desires  position  as  companion  or  housMn 
keeper.    Will  do  sewing,  light  nursing  or  houseworBn 
Anna  K.  Smith, 

122  N.  Lambert  St.,  Phila.  Hj 

Wanted. — A  teacher  for  Mill  Creek  Monthly  MeetiiBi 
school,  Indiana.  I| 
Apply  to:  ■ 
Luna  O.  Stanley,  jm 
Danville,  Indiana,  Route  j.ll 

Wanted. — Young  women  Friends  to  assist  in  11 
Sewing  Room  for  children  of  the  Tenement  DistricUr 
For  particulars  regarding  hours,  compensation,  elH 
Address  Hj 
CoMLY  B.  Shoemaker,  Hi 
603  Harrison  Building,  Phila. V 

Wanted. — A  well  educated  young  woman  FrienH 
as  teacher  in  the  Friends'  Girls'  School  in  TokB 
Japan.    One  who  can  make  herself  generally  uscflH 
Any  one  who  feels  drawn  to  such  a  career  of  ChrisliW 
service  and  believes  that  it  will  be  right  for  her  to  apfi' 
for  the  position,  and  desires  further  information,  \v 
please  address  j 
Margaret  W.  Haines,  Cheltenham,  Penna.| 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  v: 
meet  trains  leaving  I'road  Street  Station,  Philadelph, 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  tra  i 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cen; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  real 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  , 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  I'.  Harvey,  Superinlciulciit' 


Died. —  In  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  1 
the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  Eighth  Month,  19  , 
Willis  D.  Hai  l,  son  of  Charles  P.  and  Melissa  C.  HI 
(both  deceased),  aged  Iwcnt\'-two  years.  A  memlr 
of  Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  This  ilr 
young  man  so  generally  beloved  by  all  who  knew  hi, 
passed  through  an  illness  of  near  five  months,  dur; 
which  time,  he  manifested  remarkable  patience  jj 
cheerfulness  coupled  with  a  kind  and  gentle  inanr', 
and  marked  thoughtfulncss  for  the  comfort  of  the 
who  cared  for  him.  conspicuous  traits  in  health.  I  s 
lamb-like  spirit  passed  peacefully  away,  and  we  trt 
through  mercy  is  safely  housed  in  the  quiet  habilatii 
"where  the  weary  are  at  rest  in  the  Arms  of  the  Slit- 
herd  who  is  the  light  thereof."  The  interment  uff. 
place  at  "Mountain  View,"  Friends'  burial  groul, 
Pasadena,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-first. 

 ,  at  her  residence  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  I  t 

Month,  16th  1907,  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  her 
Elizabeth  C.  Yarnai.l.  a  beloved  member  of  Cheir 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  Pbintkes, 
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No  words  can  bring  forth  the  Holy  Spirit, 
,  )ut  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  forth  right  words 

A  person  is  not  a  Friend,  or  a  Christian, 
because  he  is  an  exact  imitation  of  true 
'riends  or  Christians  in  all  outward  details 
I  If  behavior;  for  as,  "if  any  man  have  not 
irphe  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his;"  so 
f  any  man  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  true 
■"fiend  (which  is  obedience  to  the  spirit  of 
'  evelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ)  he 
Hi  no  "Friend."    Yet  he  that  is  a  true 
f;-"riend  or  Christian  in  spirit,  will  resemble 
uch  in  outward  characteristics.    The  signs 
lo  not  create  the  Friend,  but  "the  Friend" 
hat  is  in  him  creates  its  own  signs. 

i^hy  Does  Not  God  Give  Us  Better  Sermons? 

'    If  the  sermons  we  hear  are  not  given  of 
(jiod,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not 
•etter. 

But  when  they  are  given  of  God,  it  is  use- 
'*^s  for  Him  to  make  them  better,  where  he 
tias  so  well  learned  that  they  will  be  thrown 
^':way, — disregarded  except  as  a  furniture 
j'w  the  hour.  "To  what  purpose  is  this 
^■/aste?"  says  the  economy  of  Grace. 
-  It  rests  with  the  hearers  how  God  shall 
ipeak  to  them  through  sermons,  or  in  any 


I'Mher  way.  He  will  temper  the  wind  of 
r  ris  Spirit  to  the  response  of  the  heart  upon 
fVhose  ears  it  falls.  "To-day,  if  ye  shall 
;-iear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  hearts." 

As  a  congregation  shall  come  under  spirit- 
ual obedience  to  the  truth  of  God  which 
||hey  hear,  his  word  will  have  freer  and  freer 
,-  ourse  among  them,  and  be  glorified  in  the 
piritual  life  of  that  church.    The  spring 
;i'f  the  ministry,  if  ministry  it  be,  will  rise 
/ith,the' rising  life  of  the  people,  and  deepen 
/ith  their  deepening  life.    Utterance  may 
ejot  for  that  reason  be  more  frequent,  but  it 
/ill  be  less  in  the  human  notion,  and  more 
1  the  Divine  life.    And  if  a  lifeless,  though 


talented  and  entertaining  ministry  was  in 
dominion  before,  and  remains  a  stranger  to 
the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  despite 
the  people's  prayers  for  its  revival,  it 
comes  to  have  no  place  among  them. 

"Like  people,  like  priest."  It  rests 
with  the  people,  what  the  quality  of  the 
ministry  among  them  shall  continue  to  be. 
"The  Lord  will  have  a  willing  people  in  the 
day  of  his  power,"  and  their  acceptable 
ministry  will  be  of  the  same  will.  There 
may  be  a  difference  in  talent,  a  difference 
in  culture,  but  there  must  be  the  same  dedi- 
cation, the  same  laying  hold  on  eternal 
life. 

As  a  rule,  the  preaching  will  be  as  good 
as  the  people's  obedience.  If  we  want  to 
make  it  better,  let  us  obey  the  truth  better. 
The  best  possible  is  thrown  away,  where 
we  do  not  obey; — and  it  declines  in  dis- 
couragement. Even  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  becomes  tedious  to  those  who  have 
no  heart  in  it;  but  where  obedience  keeps 
pace  with  knowledge,  there  is  the  glory  of 
that  Sermon,  and  of  any  right  ministry  ex- 
alted. The  cause  of  the  Lord  not  sending 
better  sermons  is  in  ourselves. 

And  how  many  of  us  who  love  to  com- 
plain of  this  or  that  one's  preaching  are 
ever  interested  enough  in  its  improvement, 
to  pray  for  it?  This  exercise,  heightening 
thy  own  spirituality,  if  abode  in,  will  flow 
as  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  the  church, 
raising  the  spiritual  standard  of  life  and 
worship,  and  telling  effectively  on  the 
ministry  of  the  Word:  till  we  find  that  the 
Lord  is  sending  better  sermons  in  propor- 
tion to  our  obedience  of  them;  and  sending 
to  us  more  and  more  of  his  own  which  are 
the  best,  even  offerings  of  his  inspeaking 
Word,  as  he  finds  us  disposed  to  practice  it. 

Present  gain  in  numbers,  in  a  church, 
.s  no  evidence  that  the  new  methods  are 
approved  of  by  God.  It  is  most  surprising 
to  find  learned  ministers  preaching  this; 
Mohammedanism  can  be  justified  in  that 
way.  Christian  Science,  Mormonism,  Spir- 
itualism and  all  the  successful  delusions  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  can  be  justified 

n  the  same  way.    The  plea  is  too  thin. 

'To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony."  If 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  hght  in  them."  This 
is  God's  rule  by  which  things  are  to  be  tested, 
and  we  marvel  that  any  other  should  be 
seriously  proposed. — Christian  Instructor. 


Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting. 

Heaven's  blessing  seemed  to  fall  in  the  gift 
of  a  delightful  day— that  of  Ninth  Month 
1 2th,  when  the  sequestered  village  of  Med- 
ford,  N.  J.,  once  more  welcomed  to  its  fine 
old  meeting-house  with  capacious  enclosure 
the  large  company  of  Friends,  who  by 
special  train,  carriage,  and  even  the  now 
ubiquitous  "Auto,"  were  winding  thither 
for  the  holding  of  Haddonfield  and  Salem 
Quarter.  For,  since  1831,  once  in  the  year 
— the  season  of  the  bladed  corn,  of  the  melon 
and  of  deepening  hues  on  peach  and  apple 
the  meeting  has  there  assembled. 

To  those  who  understand  and  appreciate 
its  meaning,  there  is  in  the  initial  stillness 
of  one  of  these  large  gatherings  an  impres- 
siveness  that  strikes  even  the  indifferent, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  earnest  seeker  after 
Truth,  reaches  down  and  takes  hold  of  one's 
best  life  in  a  manner  that  is  ofttimes  more 
powerful  and  persausive  than  that  of  the 
spoken  message.  The  first  instinct  of  the 
really  dependent  creature  in  worship  is  one 
of  receptivity;  or,  as  the  Psalmist  expresses 
it,  the  soul's  first  act  in  the  sincere  worship 
of  God  is  to  scan  its  needs  and  measure  its 
fitness  or  unfitness  to  appear  before  Him, 
by  direct  appeal  to  tne  Divine  regard. 
"My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God;  for 
my  expectation  is  from  Him." 

The  number  of  "public"  Friends  visiting 
the  meeting  was  unusually  small,  which 
doubtless  had  the  effect  of  deepening  the 
sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  its 
own  membership  for  the  authorship,  weight 
and  dignity  of  the  vocal  exercises. 

It  is  both  instructive  and  interesting  to 
watch  the  rise  of  life  in  a  religious  meeting, 
and  to  be  permitted  to  feel  wherein  a  word 
that  is  spoken  raises  or  lowers  that  life;  but 
it  is  a  high  privilege  to  be  present  when 
message  supplements  message  in  sustaining 
a  definite  exercise  which  seems  to  go  forth 
to  that  particular  occasion,  until  with  reali- 
zation of  what  is  actually  taking  place  one 
after  another  in  the  congregation  yields  to 
the  heavenly  influence,  and  as  a  united 
body  true  worship  is  performed  and  the 
church  is  strengthened  both  in  the  experi- 
ence and  in  the  remembrance  of  it.  And 
so  we  advert  to  no  particular  message  as  a 
crowning  feature  of  the  meeting,  for  it 
was  the  community  of  the  exercises,  and 
not  their  extent  or  variety  that  made  the 
meeting  what  it  was.  The  main  theme  was 
presented  early  and  ran  the  course  of  the 
meeting  for  worship — To  the  soul  seeking 
redress  for  its  unhappy  state,  due  to  the 
sin  of  indulgence  against  its  best  life,  the 
Saviour  addressed  himself  when  He  said, 
"  I  am  come  that  ye  might  have  life, 
and  that  ye  might  have  it  more  abund- 
antly." 

Again,  He  said:  "He  that  hath  the  Son 
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hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of 
God  hath  not  Hfe."  The  way  of  acceptance 
with  God  is  through  Christ,  the  alone  way 
of  salvation;  the  way  that  leads  by  the 
cross  to  natural  inclination,  but  which  is 
the  only  way*  to  the  crown.  Let  none  de- 
spair; by  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
lowly  Jesus,  our  compassionate  Saviour, 
difficulties  will  be  removed,  the  mourner 
will  be  comforted  and  the  faint  hearted 
cheered.  The  same  old  story,  which  the 
centuries  have  passed  on  to  us  beautified 
and  illumined  by  those  faithful  ones  who 
have  believed  and  repeated  it,  rehearsed 
once  again  in  our  hearing,  that  we  too  may 
profit  by  becoming  "doers  of  the  Word," 
and  not  merely  hearers  thereof. 

The  session  for  business  sustained  the 
expectation  awakened  by  that  for  worship; 
the  felt  presence  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
being  manifest  in  that  which  drew  brother 
to  brother,  as  the  affairs  of  the  church  were 
transacted  as  in  his  sight.  The  answers  to 
the  first  Query  having  manifested  remiss- 
ness upon  the  part  of  many  in  not  fulfilling 
their  high  obligation  regularly  to  assemble 
with  their  brethren  in  meetings  for  worship, 
called  forth  tender  admonition  to  this 
class,  that  they  might  strengthen  their  own 
lives  and  that  of  the  Church  as  well,  by 
greater  carefulness  in  this  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  Christian  believer.  In  this 
connection,  a  Friend  having  made  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  appointment  of  a  standing 
committee  in  each  meeting,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  indifferent  members,  the  way  was 
thus  unexpectedly  opened  for  a  full  and 
instructive  explanation  of  the  duties  of 
Overseers;  showing  how  in  the  beautiful 
order  of  our  branch  of  the  Church  these 
differed  from  those  of  the  minister,  and  how 
the  life  and  health  of  the  spiritual  body 
depended  upon  the  consecrated  service  of 
those  officials  of  our  meetings.  The  exer- 
cise was  as  lively  as  it  was  unexpected,  and 
helped  to  solemnize  the  occasion  until  it 
was  reposed  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church  through  a  tender 
offering  in  prayer. 

Among  the  items  of  business  was  one  of 
general  interest,  that  of  the  suspension  of 
the  meeting  for  worship  at  Woodstown 
during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months. 

The  meeting  having  ended,  as  it  began, 
under  the  cementing  influence  of  our 
Heavenly  Father's  felt  presence,  those 
present  were  invited  to  partake  of  a  boun- 
teous lunch  which  had  been  provided  in  a 
building  on  the  shaded  lawn.  Here  Friend 
met  I  riend  with  extended  hand  or  nod  of 
glad  recognition,  until  it  seemed  as  though 
the  outward  meal  with  its  accompanying 
fellowship  came  as  a  reminder  of  that 
spiritu;il  repast  whereof  all  had  but  recently 
partaken  ;  for,  amid  the  enjoyment  of  needed 
outward  refreshment,  more  than  one  in- 
dividual, with  chastened  countenance  was 
observed  to  remark,  "We  have  had  a  good 
meeting  to-day." 

The  country  life  is  to  be  preferred,  for 
there  we  sec  the  works  of  God;  but  in 
cities,  little  else  but  the  works  of  men: 
and  the  one  makes  a  better  subject  for 
our  contemplation  than  the  other. 


High  School  and  College  Fraternities. 

Late  last  autumn,  a  telegraphic  despatch 
from  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  stated  that 
there  were  fifteen  Greek  letter  fraternities 
in  the  boys'  department  of  the  two  high 
schools  in  that  city.  Of  the  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pupils,  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  belonged  to  those  organizations, 
and  it  was  said  that  the  pupils  felt  "very 
resentful"  because  the  school  board  and  the 
faculty  had  decided  that  they  should  be 
broken  up.  It  appears  that  this  purpose 
continues  to  be  kept  in  view,  as  it  has  been 
publicly  announced  that  on  the  re-opening 
of  the  schools  this  week,  the  intention  of 
the  school  authorities  to  suppress  secret 
societies  in  the  institutions,  because  they 
impair  their  efficiency,  will  be  carried  out. 
As  this  matter  of  secret  societies  in  the  high 
schools  has  been  a  good  deal  agitated  in 
various  quarters  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  it  may  be  interesting  to  present 
the  information  under  the  article  "  Frater- 
nities," to  be  found  in  the  New  Internationa 
Encyclopedia. 

The  first  college  fraternity  is  stated  to 
have  been  one  that  was  organized  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1776. 
There  are  now  about  eight  hundred  "chap 
ters"  in  existence  in  this  country.  Re 
marking  on  the  founding  of  the  Delta 
Upsilon  fraternity  at  Williams'  College  in 
the  year  1834,  the  article  says: 

"One  society,  the  Delta  Upsilon,  was,  in 
its  foundation  at  least,  entirely  anti-secret. 
The  advent  of  the  fraternity  system  hurt 
the  prestige  of  the  literary  societies  through 
competition  for  membership  and  in  other 
ways,  and  on  that  account  four  literary 
societies  met  in  convention  in  1847,"  and 
formed  the  anti-secret  confederation.  A 
fraternity  was  effected  out  of  this  confed 
eration,  changing  its  status  and  adopting 
the  monogram  badge  of  Delta  Upsilon 
In  time  this  society  became  only  nominally 
non-secret,  "to-day  ranking  practically  with 
other  secret  fraternities.  It  is  believed," 
says  the  article,  "that  no  other  non-secret 
fraternity  could  be  successfully  started." 

"The  chapter  house  is  the  most  notable 
part  of  fraternity  life.  Statistics  show 
that  there  were  in  1883  but  thirty-three 
houses  owned  and  occupied  by  the  general 
fraternities.  In  1890,  there  were  seventy 
such  houses.  But  in  1898,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  houses  were  owned  or 
occupied  by  the  national,  local  and  women's 
fraternities  of  the  United  States."  Such 
statistics  as  these  certainly  show  a  very 
rapid  growth  in  the  appreciation  of  secret- 
ism,  so  that  it  will  be  no  occasion  for 
wonderment  should  the  Reading  citv  school 
board  and  the  high  school  faculty"  realize, 
that  with  a  progressive  example  of  this 
sort  on  the  part  of  their  seniors  before 
them,  the  lads  will  be  likely  to  protest  that 
they  are  unfairly  discriminated  against, 
and  that  if  the  element  of  secrecy  is  bad  for 
them,  it  can  hardly  prove  salutary  for  their 
elders.  Confronted  with  the  same  parity 
of  reasoning,  how  have  school  boarcls 
everywhere  realized  the  difficulty  of  making 
progress  against  the  cigaret-using  habit. 
I  he  example  of  the  cigar-loving  parent  and 
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teacher  has  largely  neutralized  the  dis 
suasive  argument  and  rule  of  prohibition 

"The  legal  status  of  fraternities,"  say 
the  Encyclopedia  article,  "has  in  sever* 
States  been  in  litigation.  In  one  cas< 
hinging  upon  the  right  of  a  college  facult 
to  debar  a  student  because  of  his  fraternit 
membership,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indian 
(1881)  decided:  'There  is  no  doubt  whateve 
that  if  an  applicant  for  admission  into 
public  college  is  otherwise  qualified,  an 
there  is  room  to  receive  him,  he  cannot  h 
denied  admission  by  reason  of  membershi 
in  a  college  fraternity.'  And  the  court  hel 
further  that  the  requiring  by  the  facult 
of  a  written  pledge  from  the  student  thj 
he  would  not  join  a  fraternity,  as  a  conditio 
precedent  to  his  matriculation,  implie 
discrimination  against  a  class  of  inhabitan 
of  the  State.*  On  the  other  hand,  it  aj 
pears  to  be  established  that  a  privatet. 
endowed  and  managed  college  may  exac 
and  enforce  such  a  pledge.  In  May,  190 
the  Arkansas  Legislature  enacted  a  la 
'to  prohibit  the  organization  of  (and  men 
bership  in)  secret  societies  in  the  Universil 
of  Arkansas,  and  for  other  purposes.'  Tt 
legality  of  this  law  is  to  be  tested  in  tl 
courts." 

Where  an  educational  institution  is  und' 
the  control  of  a  religious  denominatio 
such  as  that  of  Friends,  whose  principL 
are  altogether  unaccordant  with  secretisr 
whose  discipline  or  advices  condemn  i 
and  whose  adult  membership  (it  is  to  1 
hoped)  consistently  uphold  the  affirm* 
standard,  the  secret  fraternity  epidemic 
not  likely  to  prevail  among  the  studen 
nor  will  any  pledge  test  thereabout 
required.  Meanwhile,  the  issue  is  one 
no  little  moment,  and  should  it  stimulaj 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  paren 
into  the  propriety  of  professing  Christia 
allying  themselves  with  oath-bound  secrl 
it  may  not  be  without  benefic: 
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JosiAH  W.  Leeds. 


A  concern  has  rested  with  me  for  son 
time,  to  bring  before  the  readers  of  Tf 
Friend  the  third  chapter  of  Isaiah  cor 
mencing  at  the  sixteenth  verse.  And 
though  we  may  be  familiar  with  its  content 
yet  I  feel  it  required  at  my  hands. 

"Moreover,   because   the   daughters  j 
Zion   are  haughty,   and  walk  with  ouj' 
stretched  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  walkii|,' 
and   mincing  as  they  go,  and  making  li 
tinkling  with  their  feet;   therefore  I  wl 
smite  with  a  scab  the  crown  of  the  hei 
of  the  daughters  of  Zion.    In  that  d.f 
the  Lord  will  take  away  the  beauty 
their  anklets,   and   their  cauls,  and  t 
crescents;  the  pendants  and  the  bracelet 
and  the  mufflers;  the  head  tires  and  t 
ankle  chains  and  perfume  boxes;  and  t 
amulets,  the  rings  and  the  nose  jewe; 
the  festive  robes,  and  the  mantles;  t? 
hand  mirrors,  and  the  fine  linen;  the  tt- 
bans  and  the  veils.    And  it  shall  come  ) 
pass  that  instead  of  sweet  spices  the: 
shall  be  rottenness;  and  instead  of  a  giic: 

*The  reference  here  is  doubtless  to  Purdue  Univ- 
sity,  an  institution  under  State  control,  whose  facu/ 
were  mainly  opposed  to  the  secret  fraternities. 
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rope;  and  instead  of  well  set  hair  baldness; 
nd  instead  of  a  robe  a  girding  of  sack- 
oth;  branding  instead  of  beauty." 

Surely  we  are  living  in  that  day  here 
ortrayed  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  And  does 
:  not  concern  all  who  have  their  faces 
Dward  Zion?  I  firmly  believe  that  just 
's  soon  as  we  run  out  into  the  changeable 
jstoms  and  fashions  of  this  fleeting,  per- 
hing  world,  the  Lord  will  smite  with  a 
iab  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  daughters 

■  Zion.  Which  by  Divine  revelation  means 
lat  He  will  take  away  from  us  that  spiritual 
idgment  and  authority  in  the  blessed 
^ith  that  has  so  characterized  the  servants 

■  the  Lord  in  all  generations,  and  our 
ATI  beloved  Society  in  the  days  of  its 
tosperity.  For  does  not  the  smiting  of 
le  crown  of  the  head  mean  that  the  whole 
xiy  will  feel  its  effect?  And  will  be  brought 
;to  much  sorrow  and  much  enquiry  as  to 
hy  we  are  becoming  so  lean  in  the  spiritual 
'e.  Let  us  look  into  this  matter  with  a 
ngle  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
demption  of  souls.    For  our  blessed  Sa- 

r  our  made    Himself   of   no  reputation. 
;  nd  his  truly  anointed  servants  will  be 
^'illing  to  obey  their  Divine  leader  in  all 
lings. 

H.  U.  Webster. 

99  High  Street,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

j  Sermon  by  Samuel  Morris  at  a  Meeting  in 
:l  London. 

(Notes  taken  hy  a  Friend  for  one  present  who  could 
not  hear.  ] 

^'"They  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel, 
*hich,  being  interpreted  is  'God  with  us.'" 
''Aatt.    i:  23.)    Among  all   the  epithets 
-  hich  have  been  applied  to  our  Redeemer 
the  Scriptures,  i  have  felt  this  to  be  one 
the  most  precious  and  helpful  for  us 
^■t  remember.    When  we  contemplate  the 
tributes  of  the  Most  High  and  think  of 
'  s  majesty,  power  and  holiness,  He  in 
eaven,  we  on  earth,  poor,  sinful  and  weak, 
J'^'ith  all  the  powers  He  has  given  us,  ex- 
'•^Dsed  to  many  trials  and  difficulties,  with 
^J)  much  to  make  life  a  very  checquered 
''cperience,  and  in  the  end,  a  closing  of 
'-/erything  here  below;  yet  there  is  this 
'ecious  promise,  it  is  for  us  to  accept  it 
!  all  its  fulness;  if  we  do  not  do  so,  we  are 
receiving  the  entire  blessing.    It  means 
J^i  much  to  us,  taking  on  Him  the  seed  of 
■  braham,  that  He  might  succor  them  that 
'  -e  tempted. 

^"Oh,  this  precious  promise,  of  Holy  Writ, 
i^'mcerning  Jesus!  I  sometimes  feel  that 
e  dwell  unduly  on  the  things  concerning 
^'s  miracles,  death,  ascension  and  resurrec- 
f''on,  while  we  are  in  danger  of  limiting  Him 
[')  that  period.  We  love  to  dwell  on  all 
'  jie  details  of  those  three  years,  but  we  need 
take  a  broader  view  of  his  offices  and  of 
'•^'s  relations  to  us.  He  is  not  changed, 
^xX  the  same  loving,  tender,  merciful 
!  Iiviour. 

't  Dear  friends,  the  more  we  understand 
f  If  own  hearts,  the  more  we  shall  desire 
If )  partake  of  his  blessing.  We  shall  know 
31'  im  to  be  still  near  us,  and  to  do  exceeding 
3undantly  to  those  who  trust  in  Him. 


THE  FRIEND. 


We  need  Him  in  the  riches  of  his  grace, 
every. day  and  in  all  our  concerns.  The 
more  we  know  of  our  life,  and  what  He  would 
be  to  us,  if  we  would  allow  Him,  the  more 
we  shall  let  Him  in,  for  He  says:  "Behold 
I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock."  He  does 
not  mean  to  be  a  transient  guest,  but  He 
makes  his  home  in  our  hearts  in  all  that 
concerns  us, — joys,  sorrows,  and  duties — 
He  wants  to  take  possession  of  us,  and  so 
when  we  understand  his  intention  and 
mission,  that  He  is  to  be  known  as  "God 
with  us,"  we  shall  desire  to  know  what 
He  meant  when  He  said:  "It  is  expedient 
for  you  that  I  go  away,  for  if  1  go  not  away, 
the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you,  but 
if  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him  unto  you." 
And  then  He  tells  us  that  the  Comforter 
is  another  name  for  his  Holy  Spirit,  which 
makes  such  a  change  in  the  heart. 

"God  with  us,"  this  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  separate,  but  we  should  accept 
the  idea  that  He  is  what  He  intended  to 
be,  and  is  now  to  be  made  manifest  in  our 
hearts.  Accepting  his  love  and  mercy, 
we  shall  not  rest,  until  we  know  his  hfe- 
giving  power  in  our  souls.  In  this  work 
of  change  and  regeneration,  all  things  will 
become  new,  if  our  poor,  sinful  hearts  are 
to  become  his  home.  Instead  of  shrinking, 
we  rejoice,  and  desire  that  the  plan  may 
be  carried  on  and  perfected.  "  If  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature;" 
we  see  how  this  teaching  is  meant  to  go  on, 
we  long  to  know  more  and  more  of  this 
change,  for  only  thus  may  we  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  When  they  are 
matured  on  our  branches  we  shall  want 
Him  to  continue  the  pruning  until  we  are 
grafted  unto  the  Living  Vine. 

Some  will  say  this  savors  of  mysticism. 
Do  we  not  find  such  a  view  set  forth  clearly 
by  holy  men  of  old,  both  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New?  We  shall  not  be 
confused  by  the  term  Trinity— -it  will  be- 
come more  clear  to  us.  The  mystery 
banishes,  and  we  say  it  is  all  good,  finding 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  our 
Redeemer  came  and  suffered,  there  was 
no  conflict  between  Him  and  the  Comforter, 
for  "He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  re- 
membrance." So  there  is  no  contrariety 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  Three  in  One.  These 
doctrines  will  become  more  precious,  though 
I  am  quite  aware  that  they  may  have  been 
stumbling  blocks. 

As  illustration  is  often  better  than  argu- 
ment, I  feel  free  to  narrate  what  I  received 
from  a  Christian  Indian  of  North  America. 
He  told  me  that  a  friend  of  his  who  was  an 
open  unbeliever,  tried  one  day  to  unsettle 
him  in  his  faith.  The  wise  Indian  simply 
said:  "Here  is  the  Allegheny  River  beside 
us — you  see  the  snow  lying  on  the  ice, 
and  the  ice  on  the  water,  the  sun  shines 
and  they  three  become  one  element.  This 
is  a  mystery  but  not  past  our  comprehen- 
sion." The  more  we  open  our  hearts,  the 
less  difficulty  there  will  be  in  recognizing 
the  Saviour.  His  Spirit  reproves  the  world 
of  sin;  receiving  this  in  its  simphcity,  we 
shall  grow,  learning  as  we  are  able.  He 
is  very  tender  and  gives  us  one  lesson  after 
another,  as  we  are  able  to  bear  it,  until 
we  can  say:  "He  hath  the  key  of  David, 
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and  when  He  openeth,  no  man  shutteth." 
These  are  sealed  on  our  understanding  by 
the  Spirit  of  Truth.  So  dear  hearts,  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  some  here  who  have 
learned  something,  desiring  that  they  may 
sit  like  Mary  at  the  Master's  feet.  Then 
the  Lord  will  be  lifted  up  among  us,  and 
we  shall  bear  a  testimony  which  is  needed 
in  the  church  to-day  as  it  is  made  clear 
to  us. 

Whatever  our  calling  may  be,  Christ 
can  be  exalted  and  then  the  blessing  will 
come.  It  is  his  work,  not  ours,  and  He 
will  work  in  us,  as  we  are  willing.  The 
more  we  are  thus  taught  by  Him,  the  more 
precious  will  become  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  and  though  there  may  be  much 
that  we  cannot  understand,  we  can  leave 
that;  He  will  teach  us  and  we  can  afford 
to  wait  his  time.  "  I  have  many  things 
to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now."  His  prediction  then  is  realized: 
"Neither  height  nor  depth  nor  any  other 
creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord." 

Ninth  Month,  1904. 

Man  and  His  Universe. 

"They  are  ill  discoverers,"  wrote  Lord 
Bacon,  "who  think  there  is  no  land  when 
they  can  see  nothing  but  sea."  So  they  are 
poor  speculators  who  project  into  the  living 
universe  about  them  the  inertia  and  the 
deadness  which  is  their  own  defect,  and 
see  no  possible  life  ahead  but  the  physical 
life  they  are  living.  Wherever  the  senses 
are  sharpened,  by  every  new  gateway  of 
knowledge,  by  every  opening  which  lets 
in  new  interest,  man  sees  a  broadening 
universe,  wonderful,  glowing,  incompre- 
hensible, vast.  It  is  himself  that  is  needy 
and  confined,  helpless  and  dull.  The  fate 
of  speculative  thinking  has  not  changed 
so  greatly  since  the  days  of  Job.  When  a 
man  contents  himself  with  believing  in  a 
universe  no  larger  than  the  one  he  can  see, 
he  is  still  at  a  point  where  the  divine  inter- 
vention may  speak  to  him  at  any  moment 
from  the  whirlwind. 

For  who  sees  a  dead  universe  is  himself 
dead.  As  man  becomes  alive,  it  is  more 
and  more  life  that  he  perceives.  As  in- 
struments to  sharpen  the  senses  are  invented, 
it  is  more  and  fuller  life  we  perceive.  More 
life,  more  light,  more  creation  swims  into 
our  ken  as  we  sharpen  sight  and  hearing, 
as  we  stretch  the  bonds  that  confine  us. 
How  different,  how  much  faster  is  the 
structure  of  the  mere  physical  universe 
since  the  time  of  Copernicus!  How  differ- 
ently we  must  feel  toward  this  great  stretch 
of  worlds  in  space  since  we  no  longer  feel 
ourselves  the  centre  and  the  chief  creation ! 
As  we  awaken  from  the  inertia  and  selfhood 
which  form  the  prison-house  of  mortality, 
we  emerge  from  the  narrow  walls  of  death. 
Inertia,  indeed,  is  the  most  baneful  disease 
of  man;  it  is  the  one  overwhelming  blow 
dealt  at  his  body— the  body  that  tends 
back  ever  to  the  dust,  whence  it  arose  in 
pain.  Living  is  to  counteract  inertia,  to 
come  awake,  to  see,  to  hear,  to  feel,  to 
perceive,  to  act,  to  control  the  ever  recurring 
tendency  to  sleep. 
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"Men  are  born  beasts,"  jotted  down  the 
great  poet  painter,  in  his  note-book,  cen- 
turies ago,  "and  how  many,  dying,  have 
been  no  more  than  sacks  through  which 

nourishment  has  passed  Is  it  not 

unworthy  to  spend  a  life  in  thinking  of 
food  and  drink  and  to  set  one's  glory  in 
having  one  leg  clothed  in  red  and  one  in 
green,  as  is  the  mode?"  And  this  true 
humanist  sums  up:  "Noble  desire  alone  is 
spiritual,  virtue  and  knowledge  lift  us 
above  luxury  which  beastializes." 

For  by  a  power  not  ourselves,  man  is 
coming  slowly,  slowly,  through  aeons  of 
effort,  alive.  Rewards  and  chastisement, 
the  glow  of  hope  and  gloom  of  disappoint- 
ment, the  glimpses  of  beauty  and  invading 
ugliness,  the  glow-worm  leading  of  the 
ideal  and  the  swamps  of  reality,  the  unend- 
ing demand  for  effort,  the  black  mystery 
of  being,  the  dark  before  and  after,  and  the 
lighted  banquet  of  the  present,  all  these 
tend  to  the  awakening. 

Man  grows  in  consciousness  by  reaching 
out  in  every  direction  for  some  explanation 
of  his  world.  Let  the  imagination  never 
weary  of  higher  and  further  flights  into 
the  unknown,  undaunted  by  false  trials 
and  deceptive  senses.  For  when  has  true 
being  presented  itself  to  the  senses?  Do 
we  ever  see  things  as  they  actually  are, 
in  size,  in  color,  in  form?  Intellect  and 
reason  continually  correct  the  falseness  of 
the  senses.  And  yet  no  man  has  ever 
found  himself  content  with  the  universe 
sense  and  intellect  supply.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  moral  nature 
has  not  marched  on  in  advance,  correcting, 
amplifying,  offering  new  sets  of  valuations, 
demanding  irrational  sacrifices  that  higher 
satisfactions  may  be  born. 

For  true  joy  is  no  temporal  overcoming, 
no  immediate  success,  but  so  to  have  over- 
come the  tendency  to  inertia  and  self- 
imprisonment  that  we  welcome  suffering 
for  the  sake  of  its  vitalizing  power,  its 
liberation  from  fear  and  desire,  its  power 
to  strengthen  the  great  body  of  humanity. 

Man's  universe  is  infinitely  greater  than 
the  realm  of  his  consciousness,  and  human 
life  is  but  a  slow  awakening  into  reality. 

What  is  the  real  nature  of  the  swiftly 
fleeting  vision  we  call  human  life,  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  know  it  is  a  leading  from 
illusion  toward  reality,  from  death  toward 
life,  from  dimness  into  ultimate  effulgence. 
— Christian  Advocate. 

Martin  Luthkr  on  Beer.— "The  man 
who  first  brewed  beer  was  a  pest  for  Ger- 
many, I  have  survived  the  end  of  genuine 
beer,  for  it  has  now  become  small  beer  in 
every  sense;  I  have  prayed  dod  that  He 
might  destroy  the  whole  brewing  business. 
There  is  enough  barley  destroyed  in  the 
breweries  to  feed  all  dermany."  A  barten- 
der complained  because  he  had  to  rub 
conjcaled  drops  of  sticky  beer  off  the  bar. 
'But  if  I  let  them  remain,"  he  said,  "they 
rot  the  wood."  "  They  rot  the  W(X)d,  do 
they?"  fiercely  repeated  the  beer  bibber, 
"Then,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
do  they  do  to  my  stomach?"  "  It  is  beyond 
me  to  tell,"  replied  the  manupilator  of 
drinks.    "Of  one  thing   I   am  confident, 


and  that  is,  that  man's  stomach  is  made 
of  cast-iron,  elsewise  how  could  he  with- 
stand the  amount  of  beer  that  he  pours 
into  it?"  "Let  me  show  you  something." 
He  placed  a  piece  of  raw  meat  on  the 
counter  and  dropped  it  into  a  small  measure 
of  imported  liquor.  In  five  minutes  the 
meat  had  parted  into  little  pieces,  as  though 
hacked  by  a  dull  knife. 

After  Four  Months'  Drought. 

This  is  the  first  day  of  the  Ninth  Month. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  "sprin- 
kles" in  the  Fifth  Month,  we  have  had  no 
rain  in  Pasadena  for  more  than  four  months. 
I  suppose  "back  east"  people  imagine  this 
far-famed  vintage  land  as  literally  "baked 
dry,"  and  gasping  with  thirst  under  a 
torrid  sun.  But  vegetation,  like  most 
healthy  children  and  all  men  and  women 
who  have  learned  the  secret  of  contentment, 
is  wonderfully  resourceful  in  adapting  itself 
to  circumstances. 

The  apricot  trees  have  born  their  fruit 
without  having  been  irrigated,  and  are 
still  laden  with  a  dense  foliage  of  rich  green. 
But  some  of  the  leaves  are  falling  every 
day  and  drying  upon  the  ground.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  nectarine  trees.  The 
peach  trees,  all  of  which  lost  the  first  crop 
of  leaves  in  the  spring  because  of  the  leal 
curler,  present  much  the  same  appearance 
as  in  other  States  at  this  season  of  the  year 
The  prune  trees  have  just  been  stripped  of 
their  abundant  crop  and  look  rather  forlorn. 
A  pear  tree  in  my  neighbor's  yard  has  yielded 
its  crop  without  conspicuous  change.  The 
fig  trees  are  laden  with  heavy  leaves  and 
green  colored  ripe  fruit,  soft  and  succulent. 
The  flower  of  the  fig  is  inside  the  fruit,  so 
that  literally  the  fig  tree  never  blossoms 
It  "putteth  forth"  figs  exactly  as  it  does 
leaves. 

The  English  walnut  trees  are  scattering 
their  leaves  and  beginning  to  look  dull  and 
parched.  They  are  one  of  the  last  trees  to 
leaf  in  the  spring  and  one  of  the  first  to 
shed  leaves  in  the  autumn.  The  almond 
trees,  with  the  hulls  of  the  nuts  gaping  open 
and  the  scanty  foliage  mostly  gone,  look 
rather  forlorn.  One  is  led  to  wonder  why 
almond  bearing  should  seem  to  be  so 
exhausting,  while  the  tree  that  yielded 
bushels  of  delicious  Satsuma  plums  should 
still  retain  its  freshness  and  beauty.  Per- 
haps the  almond  tree  has  too  many  "hard 
nuts  to  crack."  I  wonder  if  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiastes  had  in  mind  a  ragged  almond 
tree  when,  naming  some  of  the  afflictions 
incident  to  old  age,  he  says:  "The  almond 
tree  shall  flourish  and  the  grasshopper  shall 
be  a  burden,"  etc.  The  strawberry  bed  in 
neighbor  Daniel  S.  Hodgin's  well-tilled  lot 
looks  promising  enough,  but  this  no  doubt 
is  due  to  the  frequent  watering  it  has  re- 
ceived. I  know  a  man  of  veracity  who 
says  he  has,  during  the  past  three  months, 
sold  more  than  three  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  strawberries  from  a  niece  of  ground 
fifty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  By 
systematic  culture  and  irrigation  the  vines 
may  be  kept  in  bearing  for  many  consecutive 
weeks,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  every 
month  in  the  year. 

But  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  four 


months'  drought  let  us  get  a  carriage  am 
drive  a  few  miles  towards  the  base  of  Ml 
Lowe.  Of  course  the  children  must  gi 
along,  so  they  may  learn  about  the  tree 
and  flowers  too.  But,  except  for  the  he! 
of  our  friend,  C.  F.  Saunders,  who  submit 
most  gracefully  to  interviews  regarding 
flowers  and  Indians,  I  fear  our  "learning 
would  be  a  case  of  the  "blind  leading  th 
blind." 

The  splendid  canna  bed  in  our  law 
makes  amends  somewhat  for  the  law 
itself,  which  is  painfully  suggestive  of  th 
"enemy  that  sowed  tares,"  and  the  husbanc 
man  who  said  "let  both  grow  together. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  to  start  a  nic 
lawn  in  California  two  things  are  essentia 
unceasing  vigilance  and  plenty  of  wate 
It  seems  that  we  did  not  mix  the  vigilanc 
and  the  water  in  the  right  proportions,  fc 
the  wild  grasses,  especially  the  Bermud 
grass,  have  gotten  quite  beyond  eradicatioi 
However,  I  rather  admire  the  perseveran( 
of  the  Bermuda  grass.  It  is  a  tree  typ 
of  the  genuine  westerner — it  strikes  roc 
at  every  joint  and  keeps  going  ahead  di 
spite  all  adverse  conditions.  It  is  coan 
and  harsh,  but  it  makes  use  of  its  oppo 
tunities.  Its  good  qualities  will  no  doul 
be  cultivated,  and  in  time  it  may  do  a  gre; 
deal  to  make  the  arid  wastes  rejoice.  Oi 
banana  tree  is  growing  well.  Its  lonj 
green  leaves  are  rich  and  cool-looking,  bi 
the  first  strong  wind  that  comes  will  tei 
the  leaves  to  shreds;  and  winter  frosts  w] 
blast  the  unripened  fruit.  Not  so  will 
roses  and  geraniums,  that  flourish  all  tij 
year.  The  calla  lillies  are  resting  now,  bi 
with  the  winter  rains  to  cheer  them,  th« 
will  bloom  in  great  profusion. 

Across  the  street  is  an  umbrella  tree, 
which  there  are  many  varieties  in  Pasaden 
It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  and  when  in  leaf  h 
the  densest  foliage  of  all  the  trees  we  ha'' 
here.  With  compact  rounded  top  ai 
limbs  all  radiating  from  one  place  like  tl 
shorter  ribs  of  an  umbrella,  the  appr 
priateness  of  the  name  is  at  once  apparer 

Passing  other  objects  of  lesser  intere 
visible  from  our  cottage,  let  us  go  east 
Lake  Avenue,  a  main  thoroughfare;  nc 
for  the  electric  cars  from  Los  Angeles 
Altadena  and  Mt.  Lowe.  A  tall  acacia  tr 
is  interesting  as  being  a  shade  tree  witho 
leaves.  To  the  casual  observer  this  blac 
wood  acacia  would  seem  to  be  in  full  le 
all  the  year,  but  botanists  tell  us  that  wh 
we  would  call  its  leaves  are  only  flatten 
leaf-stalk,  and  that  the  true  leaf  is  fine 
pinnate,  and  disappears  when  the  tree 
quite  small.  An  older  banana  tree  th; 
ours  displays  a  stem  of  small  green  banan 
in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  of  purple  leav< 
the  bunch  or  cluster  hanging  in  an  ivveril 
position  as  compared  with  the  way  th 
are  hung,  ordinarily,  in  a  fruit  store. 

Turning  northward  on  Lake  Aveni 
we  cross  "the  wash."  This  is  the  popul*" 
name  here  for  the  dry  bed  of  a  streai;. 
This  particular  "wash"  very  seldom  hk 
any  water  in  it;  and,  except  for  the  deep/ 
torn  water  way  through  the  adjacet 
property,  one  who  passes  on  the  avenJ 
above  the  stone  arch-way,  might  have  :) 
suggestion  of  the  mad  waters  that,  in  tirrs 
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of  heavy  storm  in  the  mountains,  come  rush- 
ing down  this  boulder-strewn  gulch.  A 
grove  of  tall,  scantily  leaved,  eucalyptus 
trees  gives  a  pleasing  background  to  the 
"corner  grocery"  at  Orange  Grove  Avenue. 
The  eucalyptus  is  not  indigenous  to  Cali- 
i  fomia,  but  was  brought  from  Australia 
largely  through  the  influence  and  efforts  of 
I  Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

It  grows  readily  without  irrigation,  makes 
I  wood  very  rapidly,  and  is  therefore  an 
I  exceedingly  valuable  tree.    The  seed  of 
1  the  tree  is  as  small  as  a  poppy  seed,  yet  in 
!  six  years  time  the  tree  may  attain  a  diameter 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  with  a  height  of  fifty 
I  to  seventy-five  feet.    The  wood  is  very 
1  hard  to  split,  but  does  not  last  long  as 
I  fence  posts  or  ground  sills.    It  is  used 
K'.  chiefly  as  stove-wood,  being  sold  at  fourteen 
! :  dollars  per  cord  at  the  present  time.  The 
:  tree  is  sometimes  called  the  "gum  tree," 
but  with  long,  pointed  leaves,  and  light 
•  colored  deciduous  bark  like  the  sycamore, 
it  has  but  little  in  common  with  the  gum 
tree  of  the  East. 

Turning  east  on  Orange  Grove  Avenue 
to  escape  the  car  tracks,  we  pass  a  small 
n  orange  grove  with  the  green  fruit  hanging 
li  i  amongst  the  glossy  green  leaves  that  seem 
['.never  to  wither  or  grow  sere.  But  these 
J I  California  evergreens,  though  bearing  the 
1 1  appearance  of  deciduous  trees,  have  their 
1 1  time  for  shedding  leaves.  They  put  forth 
i  fresh  leaves,  however,  at  all  seasons. 
»  Turning  northward  again  on  Mentor 
rl  Avenue,  we  pass  some  pretty  homes  and 
t  l  perfect  lawns  and  soon  are  in  the  more 
\.  sparsely  settled  part  of  the  city,  where 
Ir  I  weeds  and  the  price  of  land  grow  to  an 
extravagant  height  with  very  little,  appar- 
ently,  to  sustain  them. 

J I  (To  be  continued.) 

[j        Early  Friends  and  Education  * 

ji    George  Fox  while  testifying  against  the 

I  practice  in  vogue  in  his  day  of  granting 

livings  to  clerkly  men  who  had  intellectual 

qualifications  without  regard  to  their  spirit- 
,  ual  fitness  was  keenly  conscious  of  the 
'.   advantages  of  education  for  the  youth  of 

the  Society.    As  early  as   1667  he  had 
\  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  board- 
,  ing  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls 

for  the  purpose,  as  he  quaintly  puts  it, 

"of  instructing  them  in  all  things  civil  and 
|.|,  useful  in  the  creation,"  and  we  find  the 
[.  school  for  girls  set  up  at  Shacklewell  and 

that  for  boys  at  Waltham.  A  number  of 
^.  Fox's  friends,  followers  and  associates,  were 
,  highly  educated  men,  and  though  Barclay 
■jj,^  is  the  most  generally  recognized  scholar  of 
^  those  early  times  among  Friends,  he  was 
-  by  no  means  alone  among  the  adherents 
^1  of  the  new  sect.  Isaac  Penington,  William 
1^  Penn,  Thomas  Ellwood,  and  many  others 

show  marks  of  their  early  training  and  later 

care  for  such  matters. 
^1     Among  Friends  then  as  now  there  was 
„l  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  subjects 

which  should  be  taught.    Barclay,  who  was 
I  a  thorough  classic,  wrote  as  to  the  study 
I,  of  the  classic  languages,  "and  therefore, 
^1  to  answer  the  just  desires  of  those  who  desire 

J     *  From  a  Paper  read  by  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood  in 
North  Carolina. 


to  read  them,  and  for  other  very  good 
reasons,  as  maintaining  a  commerce  and 
understanding  among  divers  nations  by 
these  common  languages  and  others  of 
that  kind,  we  judge  it  necessary  and  com- 
mendable that  there  be  public  schools  for 
the  teaching  and  instructing  of  such  youth 
as  are  inclinable  thereunto  in  the  languages ;" 
while  we  also  find  an  elementary  l3ool<  for 
teaching  Latin  was  prepared  and  pubHshed 
by  Friends,  so  as  to  avoid  what  they  called 
the  "heathenish  books  generally  used." 

Opposed  to  Barclay  we  find  Willi  am  Penn, 
in  his  "Fruits  of  SoHtude,"  saying:  "The 
first  thing  obvious  to  children  is  what  is 
sensible;  and  that  we  make  no  part  of  their 
rudiments.  We  press  their  memory  too 
soon,  and  puzzle,  strain,  and  load  them 
with  words  and  rules;  to  know  grammar 
and  rhetoric,  and  a  strange  tongue  or  two 
that  it  is  ten  to  one  may  never  be  useful  to 
them;  leaving  their  natural  genius  to  me- 
chanical and  physical,  or  natural  knowledge 
uncultivated  and  neglected  which  would 
be  of  exceeding  use  and  pleasure  to  them 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  Hfe."  In 
the  pages  immediately  following  the  above, 
Penn  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  study  of 
nature,  making  this  beautiful  suggestion: 
"The  world  is  certainly  a  great  and  stately 
volume  of  natural  things;  and  may  be  not 
improperly  styled  the  hieroglyphics  of  a 
better." 

In  1695  John  Bellers,  a  member  of  London 
Quarterly  Meeting,  issued  a  tract  entitled, 
"  Proposals  for  Raising  a  College  of  Industry 
of  all  Useful  Trades  and  Husbandry,  with 
a  Profit  for  the  Rich,  a  Plentiful  Living 
for  the  Poor,  and  a  Good  Education  for 
Youth."  After  quoting  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
that  "a  sound,  prudent  method  for  indus- 
trial education  for  the  poor  will  give  a 
better  remedy  against  these  corruptions 
than  all  the  gibbets  and  whipping-posts  in 
the  kingdom"  (highly  modern  teaching  as 
applied  in  our  own  trade  schools  at  Tuskegee 
and  Hampton  and  elsewhere),  he  appeals 
to  Parhament  to  encourage  the  enterprise, 
and  to  the  thinking  and  pubHc-spirited  to 
contribute  money,  "which  E.  Skeat  and 
H.  Springet  will  receive."  He  concludes 
in  a  franlc  way  which  some  of  us  dare  not 
use  in  our  arguments,  "that  to  answer  all 
objections  would  be  to  empty  the  sea." 

Thomas  Ellwood,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
secretary  or  assistant  to  the  poet  Milton, 
gives  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the 
regard  which  early  Friends  had  for  learning, 
when  he  writes  of  his  regret  at  having 
forgotten  so  much  of  what  he  learned  as  a 
boy.  "Nor  was  I  rightly  sensible  of  my 
loss  therein  until  I  came  amongst  the 
Quakers.  But  then  I  saw  my  loss  and 
lamented  it,  and  applied  myself  with  the 
utmost  diligence  at  all  leisure  times  to  re- 
cover it.  So  false  I  found  that  charge  to 
be,  which,  in  those  times,  was  cast  upon 
the  Quakers,  that  they  despised  and  decried 
all  human  learning  because  they  denied  it 
to  be  essentially  necessary  to  a  Gospel 
ministry,  which  was  one  of  the  controversies 
of  those  times."  Thus  early  did  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic  which  has  disturbed 
every  Yearly  Meeting  at  some  time  find 
place  in  Friends'  writings. 


In  1697  the  question  which  faces  us  to-day 
had  already  arisen,  and  as  they  quaintly 
phrased  it,  the  "breeding  up  of  school- 
masters" had  been  considered;  and  later 
it  was  acknowledged  "that  the  want  of 
proper  persons  amongst  Friends  qualified 
for  schoolmasters  has  been  a  great  damage 
to  the  Society  in  many  places."  Meetings 
were  recommended  to  take  care  that  some 
weighty,  suitable  Friends  go  and  inspect 
schools  and  families  of  Friends  in  the  several 
counties;  and  see  that  the  advice  of  Friends 
be  duly  answered  in  this  great  concern. 
In  171 1  they  had  a  teachers'  meeting  in 
connection  with  Yearly  Meeting,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  minute:  "The 
Friends  who  are  schoolmasters  signifying 
that  they  desire  to  have  a  meeting  among 
themselves  on  Second-day  in  the  afternoon 
at  the  third  hour  in  the  next  Yearly  Meeting 
week  to  advise  each  other  concerning  the 
education  of  youth,  the  Meeting  approved 
of  it."  From  1700  to  1740  the  minutes 
almost  invariably  contain  some  mention 
of  "godly  care  for  the  good  education  of 
children  in  the  fear,  nurture,  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord." 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  Life-saver. — When  I  was  a  child,  in 
our  old  Cornish  home,  we  had  an  ancient 
pointer,  who  used  to  roam  about  the  place 
much  as  she  liked.  One  day  a  stable  boy, 
washing  a  carriage  noticed  old  Bess  evidently 
trying  to  tell  him  that  she  wanted  him  to 
do  something  for  her.  She  ran  round  him, 
whining  appealingly,  and  finally  took  hold 
of  the  leg  of  his  trousers,  and  tried  to  pull 
him  in  the  direction  from  which  she  had 
previously  come.  He  at  last  followed  her; 
and  she  led  him  joyfully  up  to  a  little  pond 
just  out  of  sight  of  the  coach-house,  where 
a  small  sluice-gate  let  the  water  down  in  a 
little  stream  as  it  was  wanted.  In  this 
sluice-gate  a  large  duck  was  caught  by  the 
neck,  and  the  boy  was  only  just  in  time  to 
save  it  from  drowning.  It  had  evidently 
been  diving  for  food,  and  had  jammed  its 
head  under  the  gate.  Bess,  in  her  wander- 
ings, had  seen  its  struggles,  and  gone  for 
help.  As  soon  as  the  duck  was  liberated, 
the  old  dog  capered  about  and  barked  her 
thanks  to  the  boy. — London  Spectator. 


Beth's  Premium — It  was  very  hot  to 
sit  still  and  sew.  The  needle  would  get 
sticky  in  spite  of  all  the  little  emery  straw- 
berry could  give  it,  and  Beth's  fingers  had 
never  felt  so  clumsy  and  uncomfortable. 
If  only  May  and  Billy  would  play  a  little 
farther  off,  it  would  help  some,  but  there 
they  were  in  plain  sight,  under  the  very 
shadiest  maple,  with  all  the  games  Beth 
liked  best. 

It  was  an  apron  she  was  making — white 
cambric  with  wee  cunning  pockets  and 
bretelles  that  were  to  come  quite  up  to  her 
shoulders,  and  narrow,  delicate  tatting 
over-handed  every  bit  of  the  way  around 
only  the  belt.  It  wasn't  at  all  like  the 
aprons  little  girls  wear  nowadays',  but  it 
was  very  pretty.  Beth  had  made  it,  every 
stitch, — seams  and  facing  that  had  to  be 
hemmed  down  so  carefully,  and  it  was  all 
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done  except  a  part  of  the  tatting.  But 
oh!  there  had  been  such  a  lot  of  that — 
yards  and  yards  it  seemed  to  Beth,  as  she 
glanced  longingly  out  once  more  at  the 
shade,  and  May,  and  Billy,  and  the  games. 
When  you  are  only  eight  years  old  there  are 
things  that  seem  more  interesting  than 
over-handing.  Mamma,  busy  at  her  own 
sewing,  heard  a  long-drawn  sigh  and  looked 
up  to  smile  comfortingly.  "  I  think  you'll 
be  through  by  five  o'clock,  Bethy, "  she 
said.  "  You  know  we  must  send  it  off  to- 
night so  as  to  have  it  entered  on  time. 
You've  done  beautifully,  dear,  and  you  de- 
serve a  premium  whether  you  get  it  or  not." 
Beth  smiled  back  and  decided  that,  after  all, 
it  wasn't  so  dreadfully  hot,  and  five  o'clock 
wasn't  very  far  away.  "Do  you  think  I'll 
get  it,  mamma?"  she  asked,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time. 

"I  don't  know,  dear.  If  mamma  was 
judge,  you  surely  would,  but  they  haven't 
invited  me  to  award  any  prizes.  You 
mustn't  count  on  it  too  much,  for  you  may 
be  disappointed,  but  your  time  has  not 
been  wasted  even  if  you  get  nothing  but 
the  pretty  apron,  and  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  that  you  made  it  yourself, .  and 
very  neatly." 

"What  is  this  talk  I  hear  of  premiums 
and  mysteries?"  demanded  Uncle  Ed. 
coming  in  from  the  porch. 

"  Pt's  the  county  fair,  Uncle  Ed. — next 
week — and  they  offered  five  dollars  for  the 
best  sewing  under  fourteen  years  old,  and 
I'm  trying  to  get  it,"  explained  Beth,  ex- 
citedly. 

"Which  you  surely  ought  to  do,  for  I 
can  testify  that  your  sewing  is  considerably 
less  than  fourteen  years  of  age,"  declared 
the  roguish  uncle.  But  Beth  was  too  full 
of  her  subject  to  heed  teasing.  Uncle  Ed. 
had  been  away  for  a  month,  and  it  was  such 
a  comfort  to  find  somebody  who  hadn't 
heard  the  matter  discussed  over  and  over 
again. 

"  I'm  only  eight,  Uncle  Ed,  but  I've  been 
most  as  careful  as  fourteen,  don't  you 
think?"  and  the  needle- roughened  forefinger 
pointed  to  the  tidy  hem.  Uncle  Ed  hunted 
for  his  eyeglasses — "because  I  can't  see 
them  at  all  without,"  he  declared.  "Of 
all  the  ridiculously  small  stitches — why, 
Beth,  I'll  be  surprised  if  those  nearsighted 
judges  don't  thing  you've  glued  that  petti- 
coat together." 

"It's  an  apron.  Uncle  Ed,"  explained 
the  small  seamstress,  patiently.  "  It's  very 
imp()rtant,  because  if  I  get  the  money  it  s 
to  go  into  the  bank  to  help  my  education, 
so  I  can  be  a  teacher,  and  mamma  won't 
have  to  work. " 

"I  see.  And  if  you  don't  get  it  you'll 
have  to  be  an  ignoramus  all  your  life.  I 
should  think  it  is  imnoi  tant !" 

And  then  May  and  Billy  clamored  at  the 
window,  and  Beth  set  the  last  careful  stitch 
and  the  clock  struck  five. 

The  county  fair  began  as  usual;  just  as  if 
Beth's  apron  were  not  a  part  of  it.  It 
was  t(K)  far  away  for  mamma  and  the  child- 
ren to  attend,  hut  Uncle  Ed.  went  on  the 
last  day.  and  he  was  to  bring  back  word 
of  the  result.  Beth  was  certain  she  should 
not  sleep  a  wink  until  he  came,  no  matter 


how  late  that  was,  but  mamma  insisted  on 
her  going  to  bed  as  usual,  and  the  next 
thing  she  knew  it  was  broad  daylight. 
Uncle  Ed.  was  down  in  the  dining-room, 
but  he  didn't  say  much — just  looked  over 
his  eyeglasses  and  talked  about  premium 
pigs  and  mowing  machines  and  pretended 
he  hadn't  heard  a  word  about  aprons. 
Bethy  crept  away  by  herself.  She  under- 
stood— she  hadn't  gotten  any  premium, 
and  Uncle  Ed.  didn't  like  to  tell  her.  Well, 
if  she  couldn't  ever  be  educated  she'd  have 
to  be  a  dressmaker  like  mamma,  and  sew, 
no  matter  how  hot  it  was. 

And  then  breakfast  was  ready  and  Uncle  Ed. 
called  her  to  come  quick  before  he  starved. 

She  slipped  quietly  into  her  chair  and 
slowly  lifted  her  plate  to  release  an  edge  of 
the  napkin;  and  there,  under  it,  folded 
neatly,  lay  her  very  own  cambric  apron 
with  a  blue  ribbon  pinned  fast,  and  across  it  a 
smooth,  gray-green,  fascinating  five-dollar 
bill. 

And  this  isn't  a  made-up  story  at  all, 
for  it  every  bit  happened. — Elizabeth  Price, 
in  Ninth  Month  St.  Nicholas. 


Helping  to  Save  Life. — A  fatal  accident 
happened  recently  to  a  little  Philadelphian 
that  is  so  sorrowful  it  is  only  spoken  of  here 
because  of  the  lessons  it  teaches  to  boys 
and  girls. 

The  little  girl  who  lost  her  life  was  just 
ten  years  old.  She  had  no  mother,  and  she 
had  coaxed  to  give  a  birthday  party. 
Her  father  had  consented,  and  her  little 
friends  were  invited  in  and  were  all  en- 
joying themselves  greatly  in  the  care  of 
the  little  hostess'  older  brother.  There 
were  games,  and  there  was  to  be  ice-cream 
and  cake,  and  then  a  magic  lantern  show. 

While  little  Minnie's  older  brother  was 
absent,  the  child  undertook  to  hasten  the 
magic  lantern  show,  and  in  some  manner 
upset  the  lamp  within  it.  Her  flimsy 
dress  caught  fire  and  she  ran  screaming, 
while  the  other  children  hid  in  fright. 
Neighbors  found  her  in  a  back  room  up- 
stairs so  badly  burned  that  she  died. 

It  is  all  a  pitiful  ending  to  a  birthday 
party,  and  one  of  the  saddest  features  of 
it  all  is  that  perhaps  she  would  have  been 
saved  if  she  and  her  little  guests  had  not 
done  just  what  they  did. 

In  the  first  place,  little  Minnie,  when  she 
found  her  clothes  on  fire,  should  not  have 
run.  Every  child  who  reads  this  story 
should  remember  that  if  his  or  her  clothes 
begin  to  burn,  running  only  fans  the  flames 
and  makes  them  sharper  and  fiercer.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  drop  on  the  ground  or 
floor  and  roll  over  and  over,  trying  to 
smother  out  the  flames  under  the  body, 
for  a  fire  cannot  burn  if  it  gets  no  air. 
If  a  rug  is  near,  lie  down  upon  it  and  roll  up 
in  it.  Anything  woolen,  such  as  a  blanket, 
a  couch  cover,  or  overcoat,  will  do  just  as 
well,  for  the  flames  are  smothered  because 
they  get  no  air,  while  wool  is  so  slow  in 
burning  that  it  does  not  easily  take  fire. 

How  sad  the  little  guests  must  feel  when 
they  realize  that  they  might  have  helped 
Minnie  if  they  had  not  all  become  panic- 
stricken.  To  be  sure,  there  was  great  dan- 
ger that  little  Minnie's  burning  clothes 


might  have  set  fire  to  the  thin  dresses  of 
any  little  girl  who  came  near  her,  but  if 
those  girls  or  boys  had  only  known  to 
throw  a  rug  over  the  child  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, instead  of  hiding  away  in  terror, 
perhaps  her  life  could  have  been  saved. 

These  are  things  all  boys  and  girls  should 
think  over  enough  to  remember  quickly 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Even  a  child 
of  six  or  seven  years  could  save  the  life 
of  a  baby  brother  or  sister  if  such  an  accident 
should  befall  it,  and  every  one  should  be 
ready  to  act  promptly  and  wisely  to  try 
to  save  his  or  her  own  life  if  it  ever  is  en- 
dangered in  this  way. 

To  be  sure,  these  were  only  little  children, 
and  grown  people  often  "lose  their  heads," 
as  we  call  it,  from  fright.  That  is  why  we 
wish  to  impress  this  on  our  young  readers, 
so  they  can  get  ready  for  a  time  that  may 
come  to  them  or  their  friends. 

Last  year  the  writer  of  this  saw  a  school- 
boy about  twelve  years  old  save  a  little 
girl  of  about  six  from  injury  and  perhaps 
death.  The  little  girl  was  alighting  from  a 
car.  She  was  so  little  the  conductor,  who 
was  forward  collecting  fares,  thought  she 
was  off  and  started  the  car.  Her  hand 
still  clasped  the  rail,  but  she  was  dragged 
forward  with  the  car.  The  boy  on  the 
platform,  like  .a  flash,  caught  her  by  her 
sailor  collar  and  threw  the  other  arm  around 
a  support.  "Hold  on,"  he  called  encourag- 
ingly, "I've  got  you,  but  hold  on!"  The 
car  was  stopped  before  it  had  dragged  her 
very  far  and  she  was  not  hurt  in  the  least, 
but  her  safety  was  due  to  the  quick  thought 
and  action  as  well  as  the  strong  arm  of  the 
boy,  who  was  the  only  person  near  enough 
to  help  her. — The  Presbyterian. 

A  Message  for  the  Unity  of  True  Friends. 

I  am  very  feeble,  not  likely  to  remain 
very  long  in  mutability.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed, I  trust,  with  the  right  spirit,  to 
leave  a  short  message  for  my  dear  friends 
everywhere,  those  that  are  walking  in  the 
faith  and  by  the  same  rule  numbered  with 
the  Israel  of  God— no  longer  to  stand 
separated  from  each  other.  If  we  are  one 
in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  no  separation;  we 
are  bound  together  in  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  Himself  to  suffer 
and  die  on  the  cross  for  you  and  me.  He 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners  to 
repentance;  and  if  we  follow  his  precepts 
and  holy  example  we  will  love  Him  with 
all  our  might,  mind  and  strength,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  pray  for  our 
enemies:  "Father,  forgive  them,  they  know 
not  what  they  do." 

If  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts,  there  will  be  no  ill  will  in  them  to- 
wards a  brother  for  whom  Christ  has  died — - 
no  divisions  there.  Let  us  look  back  to  our 
worthy  forefathers  and  see  what  they 
endured  for  the  precious  cause  of  truth; 
look  at  the  prophets  and  the  apostles,  whose 
blood  is  the  seed  of  the  Church;  how  can 
we  then  hold  each  other  at  arms  length? 
Oh  let  us  come  together  and  put  shoulder 
to  shoulder  together  in  building  up  the  walls 
that  have  been  torn  down  by  the  enemy, 
for  the  want  of  that  love  that  binds  together 
as  the  heart  of  one  man  in  that  faith  that 
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works  by  love  and  purifies  the  heart  and 
gives  us  the  victory  over  the  world. 

Oh,  the  many,  many  waste  places  to  be 
seen!  The  flock  has  been  scattered.  Where 
are  many  of  our  dear  children?  They  have 
been  discouraged  and  gone  into  captivity 
and  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows. 
The  world  can  no  more  say,  "How  they  love 
one  another!"  Dear  friends,  let  us  with 
all  diligence  return  to  our  first  love,  that 
we  may  be  as  we  once  were,  a  power  in  the 
earth,  lights  in  the  world,  as  a  city  set  on 
a  hill  that  cannot  be  hid.  1  firmly  believe 
that  as  long  as  the  little  company  of  Friends 
remain  as  they  are,  separated  one  from 
another — 1  mean  sound  Friends — there  will 
not  be  much  gathering.  As  the  fathers  and 
mothers  are  laid  away,  they  will  become 
smaller  and  smaller.  Arise,  my  dear  Friends. 
Let  your  lights  shine  in  the  love  of  the  Truth, 
that  we  may  indeed  be  numbered  with  the 
Lord's  people,  gaining  glory  and  honor  to 
,  his  holy  name,  and  a  peaceful  close  in  the 
:  end.  Mary  Robinson. 

Belleville,  Ontario. 


I Science  and  Industry. 
The  Housing  of  Children. — Statistics 
gathered  in  England  are  remarkably  con- 
:  vincing  with  respect  to  the  bad  effect  of 
[  contracted  housing  accommodations  upon 
j  the  physical  and  mental  welfare  of  children. 
.  In  an  address  delivered  by  George  Cadbury, 
:  the  best  authority  on  housing  reform  in 
f  England,  before  the  International  Housing 
Conference,  representing  almost  all  the 
,  Governments  of  Europe,  the  statement 
^  was  made  that  in  Bourneville,  an  improved 
5  industrial  settlement  near  Birmingham, 
the  death  rate  for  the  last  six  years  had  been 
i7.5  per  one  thousand,  against  a  death  rate 
in  Birmingham  for  the  same  period  of  17.9 
J  per  thousand.  The  infantile  mortality  at 
.  Bourneville  uring  the  period  was  78.8, 
J  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  seventy 
|.  per  thousand  in  Birmingham.  The  boys 
J  at  the  Bourneville  school,  on  an  average, 
li  are  four  inches  taller  than  those  in  Birming- 
j  ham,  and  their  chest  measurement  is  three 
J  inches  greater. 

J     If  the  data  for  such  a  disturbing  generali- 
^  zation  be  regarded  as  meagre  in  the  case  of 
J  Bourneville,  there  can  be  no  appeal  from 
^  the  thorough  investigation  conducted  on 
^  an  immense   scale  with   respect   to  the 
..  seventy-two  thousand  children  in  the  Glas- 
^  gow  schools.    The  London  Chronicle  says 
J  that  the  dependence  of  growth  on  social 
,j  conditions  was  worked  out  in  Glasgow 
1^  with   mathematical   precision.    A  similar 
inquiry  was  made  in  the  Edinburgh  schools 
^  by  the  Charity  O  ganization  Society,  with 
the  same  results.    The  Edinburgh  investi- 
gation  showed  beyond  question  that  the 
boy  or  girl  bred  in  one  room  is  invariably, 
^  on   the   average,   distinctly   smaller  and 
■.  lighter  than  the  child  who  is  bred  in  a 
two-room  dwelling,  and  the  child  coming 
1"^  I  from  three  rooms  is  more  robust  than  one 
blooming  from  a  two-room  house.  According 
^^|to  the  Edinburgh  report  it  cannot  be  an 
.  accident  that   the  boys   from  two-room 
^  houses  should  be  nearly   twelve  pounds 
.|  lighter  on  the  average  than  boys]  from 
four  rooms,  and  nearly^five  inches  smaller. 


Girls  are  even  more  dependent  on  their 
environment.  Among  them  the  difference 
is  fourteen  pounds  and  5.3  inches.  The 
Edinburgh  statistics  show,  too,  that  on  the 
average  there  is  an  equivalent  difference  in 
mental  power.  The  classification  made 
by  their  teachers  demonstrated  "beyond  a 
doubt"  that  the  proportion  of  dull  to  bright 
children  follows  the  same  rule  as  the 
proportions  of  weight  and  height.  It  is  a 
question  of  air,  light,  food  and  comfort. 
Such  investigations  show  the  immense 
importance  of  maintaining  good  housing 
conditions  in  cities.  In  England  this  mat- 
ter is  becoming  insistent.  Sixty  years  ago 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  population 
were  living  in  rural  districts  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  in  cities.  To-day  the  position 
is  exactly  reversed. 

"  Ripe  for  the  Master's  Use  and  Ready  to  be  Gather- 
ed." 


Verses  by  a  woman  friend  on  the  eve  of  dis- 
solution, THOUGH  WILD  AS  A  GIRL,  YET  REACHED  AND 
mellowed  by  divine  GRACE. 


Silence  reigns,  the  earth  is  slumbering, 

I,  the  angels'  vigils  share; 

Naught  is  left,  now  of  the  cumbering 

Of  earth's  lightest  joy  or  care. 

Jesus,  Thou  art  watching  with  me. 

And  1  cannot  feel  alone, 

Not  as  Thou,  once  all  forsaken 

E'en  by  those  Thou  called'st  Thine  own. 

True,  the  heavy  drops  are  oozing. 

But  they  are  not  drops  of  blood 

Such  as  flowed  from  Thee,  my  Saviour, 

Out  from  Thee,  a  precious  flood. 

Soft  my  pillow.  Thou  hast  crowned  me 

With  Thy  mercies  numberless. 

Everlasting  Arms  are  round  me 

And  eternal  their  caress. 

Ne'er  to  be  estranged  their  shelter, 

'Till  to  Abraham's  bosom  borne 

I  shall  wake  in  bliss  unclouded  ; 

On  some  bright  and  happy  morn. 

But  for  those  1  leave  behind  me 

E'er  I  rest  beneath  the  sod. 

Each  to  Thee  1  would  commit  them. 

Take  and  keep,  my  Saviour,  God. 

Feeble  are  my  arms  to  guard  them. 

Though  my  love  is  deep  and  strong. 

Weak  my  heart,  and  prone  to  error. 

E'en  its  love  might  lead  them  wrong. 

Take  them.  Oh  Almighty  Saviour, 

Ever  in  Thy  grace  to  share. 

With  a  mother's  love  I  give  them 

To  Thy  promised  love  and  care. 

Knowing  I  again  shall  find  them; 

For  Thy  words  of  premise  true 

Are  not  only  for  our  grown  ones. 

But  include  our  children  too. 

And  for  other  loved  ones  scattered 

O'er  earth's  surface  wide  apart, 

Yet  together  fondly  cherished 

In  this  weak  but  loving  heart, 

1  would  ask  Thy  richest  blessings. 

And  whate'er  of  sin  in  me 

May  have  marred  our  Christian  union. 

Cancelled  now.  Oh.  let  it  be. 

Thus  in  peace  with  all  around  me. 

Peace  within  which  few  can  tell. 

Severed  every  tie  that  bound  me. 

Calm,  I  bid  this  world  farewell. 

True,  the  valley  and  the  river 

Lie  between  me  and  my  rest. 

Nature  calls,  the  foot  may  shiver 

When  the  first  cold  wave  is  pressed. 

But  1  know  that  He,  whose  mandate 

Said,  "Thus  far,  no  farther  go. 

He,  who  to  its  brink  has  led  me. 

Will  not  let  its  waves  o'er  flow. 

Thus  to  Him,  my  end  committing 

I  may  calmly  yield  my  breath, 

Ease  or  pain  as  is  most  fitting 

Choosing  naught,  for  life  or  death. 

(From  memory),  A.  F. 
Malvern,  Ninth  Month  2nd,  1907. 


And  still  better  says  David: 
"O  send  thy  light  forth  and  thy  truth; 

Let  them  be  guides  to  me, 
And  bring  me  to  thy  holy  hill. 

Even  where  thy  dwellings  be." 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Benjamin  Wood,  Mary  Waring  and  Ada  Vanderburg 
from  Pickering  attended  Norwich  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  on  the  i3tli  and  14th  instants. 


Eliza  H.  Varney  was  at  the  regular  First-day 
morning  Meeting  at  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  the 
15th.  Notice  having  been  given  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members  and  others. 

This  meeting,  as  also  a  gathering,  at  the  home  of  Job 
S.  Gidley  in  the  afternoon  were  seasons  of  renewed 
visitations  to  us. 


Newmarket,  Ninth  Month  18th,  1907. 

Jeremiah  Lapp  from  Meripossa  Montiily  Meeting, 
Canada,  attended  Yonge  Street  Meeting  last  First-day. 
The  meeting  was  small.  Friends  felt  that  it  was  owned 
by  Him  who  has  promised  to  be  with  the  two  or  three 
who  are  met  in  his  name. 

On  Fourth-day  following  at  our  mid-week  meeting, 
the  Church  Friends  having  previously  expressed  a 
wish  to  hold  the  anniversary  of  the  hundred  and  first 
Monthly  Meeting  held  on  Yonge  Street  in  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, permission  being  granted,  sixteen  came 
in  and  sat  with  us  until  the  close  of  the  meeting. 
After  which  one  of  them  made  a  minute  to  that  effect. 
Several  of  them  expressed  their  pleasure  as  they 
termed  it,  of  once  more  sitting  in  an  old-fashioned 
Friends'  Meeting. 


V/esttown  Notes. 

During  the  summer  vacation  five  of  the  teachers 
attended  summer  courses  at  universities  or  summer 
schools  and  two  others  traveled  in  Europe. 


The  granolithic  walk  has  been  extended  to  the  east 
entrance,  thus  furnishing  a  fine  walk,  eight  feet  wide, 
to  the  end  of  the  boys'  lane.  This  has  been  done  very 
largely  by  private  donations. 


The  teaching  staff  remains  the  same  as  last  year, 
with  two  exceptions.  J.  Wetherill  Hutton  withdrew 
at  the  close  of  last  spring  term  and  Ernest  F.  Jones 
was  added  to  the  corps,  and  Rebecca  L.  Savery  suc- 
ceeds Jane  A.  Page  as  substitute  teacher. 


Westtown  reopened  on  the  loth  instant  and  has 
two  hundred  and  twelve  pupils  enrolled,  of  whom 
sixty-seven  are  new  this  year.  This  is  the  largest 
enrollment  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  it  has  also  been 
years  since  the  boys  outnumbered  the  girls  by  sixteen, 
as  is  the  case  this  fall. 


Several  improvements  in  the  material  equipment 
were  made  this  summer,  chiefly  on  the  boys'  side. 
These  advance  the  school  decidedly  along  the  lines  on 
which  the  best  boys'  schools  of  the  country  are  moving. 
The  dormitories  are  now  divided  into  four  sections, 
wash-room  accommodations  have  been  added  and  a 
large  locker-room,  with  shower  baths  adjoining,  has 
been  fitted  up  under  the  boys'  collecting-room. 


BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  LAST  HOURS  OF  JESSE 
DEWEES. 

In  Second  Month,  1906,  our  beloved  companion  and 
father,  Jesse  Dewees,  had  an  attack  of  la  grippe  from 
the  effects  of  which,  his  already  gradually  failing 
physical  powers,  did  not  fully  recover.  Again  in 
Second  Month,  1907,  a  similar  attack  left  him  still 
further  reduced;  and  complications  ensued,  which  at 
times  caused  considerable  suffering;  and  though  in 
speaking  of  the  future,  he  sometimes  seemed  to  have 
pleasant  anticipations,  for  the  coming  summer  at  least, 
he  several  times  concluded  with  the  remark,  that  he 
could  not  see  farther  than  "another  fresh  grave" 
beside  that  of  his  brother  Aaron,  to  whom  he  was  closely 
united  in  this  life,  and  from  whom  he  was  not  long 
separated — he  having  preceded  him  about  five  months. 

Once  in  a  "dream  or  vision,"  (he  was  not  sure 
whether  asleep  or  awake)  he  saw  as  he  thought,  his 
brother  at  the  summit  of  a  long,  steep,  but  beautiful 
ascent,  with  a  beaming  countenance,  beckoning  to 
him  to  come,  saying:  "This  is  the  place,  come  up  here," 
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For  a  number  of  weeks  prior  to  the  fifth  of  Fifth 
Month,  he  appeared  slowly,  but  surely  to  decline,  with 
a  lessening  strength,  noticeable  to  those  who  attended 
and  to  others  who  visited  him.  At  this  time  began  a 
c|uickening  pace  in  that  downward  way — forecasting 
that  which  was  so  soon  to  follow — the  impressive 
close  of  his  long  and  useful  life;  an  event  he  seemed 
niore  clearly  to  see  and  feel  than  anyone  else — viewing 
with  marked  composure,  yet  with  great  solemnity 
the  awfulness  t)f  that  moment,  when  the  separation  of 
soul  and  body  should  take  place.  Dropping  from  time 
to  time,  many  weighty  expressions,  which  savored  of 
a  spirit  that  our  Heavenly  Father  was  softening  and 
ripening  for  that  Kingdom  of  rest  and  peace,  which 
now  seemed  just  before  him. 

fn  He  had  more  than  once  spoken  to  his  family  of  the 
order  and  management  of  his  funeral,  desiring  that  in 
cverv  detail,  it  should  be  so  marked  by  simplicity,  as 
clearly  to  set  forth  his  last  and  dying  testimony 
against  the  pride  and  superfluity  so  prevalent  in  the 
world,  and  for  that  humility  of  life  and  manner  oi 
living,  which  he  had  been  clearly  given  to  see  did 
become  the  professed  followers  of  a  crucified  and  risen 
Lord — He  who  was  meek  and  lowly,  and  made  Himself 
of  no  reputation  amongst  men.  During  the  extent 
of  his  decline,  he  appeared  bright  in  best  things,  mani- 
festing a  lively  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the 
welfare  of  society;  very  often  referring  feelingly  to  the 
small  remnant  of  Friends  he  had  so  lately  left  at  Penns- 
ville,  where  he  was  a  member  for  almost  seventy  years, 
filling  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends  important 
stations  in  the  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings. 

On  Fourth-day  morning  the  eighth,  looking  sweetly 
up,  he  exclaimed:  "Oh  that  1  had  wings  like  a  dove; 
for  then  would  1  fly  away  and  be  at  rest."  And  at 
different  times  during  the  day,  he  imparted  suitable 
counsel  to  some  of  his  children;  and  once  asked  some 
who  were  present,  if  they  thought  him  about  to  enter 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  On  being  told  it 
was  felt  that  such  might  be  the  case,  he  replied  he  had 
felt  it  so,  but  did  not  want  to  be  deceived.  He  spoke, 
as  at  other  times,  of  his  lessening  interest  in  all  things 
perishable,  that  he  felt  he  had  done  with  this  world. 
Through  this  day  his  decline  was  not  so  marked,  until 
in  the  evening,  he  was  seized  with  a  most  violent 
paroxysm  of  pain,  which  he  felt  he  could  not  long 
endure;  and  about  this  time  said.  "  If  Nathan  does  not 
get  here  'til  morning,  I  fear  1  shall  not  see  him.  He 
mav  sec  the  old  house  1  have  inhabited  more  than 
four-score  years,  but  the  spirit,  1  trust  will  take  its 
flight  to  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
Heavens."  A  physician  being  called,  an  opiate  was 
administered  which  gave  partial  relief,  but  from  this 
time  on.  he  was  more  or  less  delirious — the  weightiness 
of  his  spirit,  however,  was  always  apparent  during 
lucid  intervals.  I'iflli-day  morning  the  doctor  called 
to  see  him  and  inquired  if  he  had  taken  any  nourish- 
ment, to  which  he  replied,  he  had  not  expected  ever 
to  take  any  more,  but  at  his  solicitation,  consented 
to  take  a  little.  During  this  day  his  strength  steadily 
diminished,  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  he  suppli- 
cated with  great  fervency  of  spirit,  and  in  a  strong, 
clear  voice,  craving,  that  if  consistent  with  the  Divine 
will,  he  might  be  granted  a  speedy  release  from  suffer- 
ing: yet,  calling  to  mind  his  covenant  long  since  made 
with  his  dear  Saviour,  and  his  oft  repealed  petition, 
that  he  might  live  and  suffer  until  made  fit  to  die. 
All  present  were  moved  under  the  awful  solemnity 
which  prevailed,  and  so  deep  were  our  emotions,  that 
only  the  sense,  and  not  the  exact  wording  of  those 
most  deeply  impressive  supplications  can  now  be 
remembered,  lor  a  time  he  appeared  almost  wholly 
given  lo  prayer-  the  words.  "Oh  Holy  One."  being 
heard  when  little  else  could  he  distinguished.  Nol 
long  after  this  and  near  miilnighl  he  lapsed  into  a 
sinking  condition,  when  lo  all  present  it  seemed  ap- 
parent thai  the  carlhlv  life  had  reached  its  close,  but 
when  as  was  thoughl.  he  was  just  upon  the  thresh-hold 
of  elernilv,  he  suddenlv  reviveil.  and  presently  said. 
"I  thoughl  I  was  just  entering  the  llea\enly  Kingdom, 
hut  I  have  been  called  back.  I  have  been  given  lo 
sec  and  feel,  that  the  enemy  has  a  seeil.  even  in  this 
precious  little  company,  which  if  not  prevailed  against, 
may  carry  some  of  you  away."  Shortly  after  which 
he  scen-.ed  bowed  under  the  awfulness  of  the  hour  of 
death,  saying:  "Must  I.  wio/  /.  niufi  I.  (an  I  pass  a 
second  lime  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death." 

Addressing  himself  to  one  of  his  sons,  and  referring 
to  a  conversation  at  some  former  time,  when  he  had 
expressed  to  hmi  thai  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  die — 
the  separation  of  soul  and  boily,  so  long  and  so  closely 
united,  he  queried:  "Did  I  give  it  Iiki  strong  a  title?'' 
saying.  "  I  did  not  want  to."    Not  long  after  this  he 


fell  into  a  state  of  delirium,  from  which  he  did  not 
again  revive. 

At  about  half  past  four  o'clock.  Sixth-day  morning, 
the  tenth  of  Fifth  Month,  the  Beloved  of  souls,  was 
again  pleased  to  appear  to  claim  his  own;  severing  the 
last  shackle  of  mortality,  and  as  we  reverently  believe, 
through  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  ushering  the 
purified  spirit  into  that  never  ending  joy,  reserved  for 
the  pure  in  heart,  and  for  which  he  had  so  earnestly 
prayed  he  might  be  prepared. 

He  was  a  few  days  past  eighty-six  years  of  age. 

Interment  in  Stillwater  burying  ground  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  thirteenth  of  Fifth  Month,  1907. 

SUMMARy1)F^EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  is  expected  that  President 
Roosevelt  will  soon  start  on  an  extended  trip  through 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  and  reach  Louisiana 
during  next  month,  where  he  proposes  to  engage  in 
a  camping  and  hunting  expedition. 

Warrants  have  been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  fourteen 
persons  implicated  in  the  Capitol  scandal  at  Harrisburg. 
Among  them  are  John  H.  Sanderson,  contractor,  and 
Joseph  M.  Huston,  architect.  The  basis  for  this  action 
IS  contained  in  the  charges  made  by  the  late  Investiga- 
ting Commission. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  have  lately  voted  upon  a 
proposed  State  Constitution,  resulting  in  its  adoption, 
the  election  of  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  prohibition  throughout  the  State.  When  the 
final  steps  are  taken  this  will  become  the  forty-sixth 
State  of  the  Union.  A  despatch  of  the  19th  says: 
"Director  North,  of  the  Census  Bureau,  to-day  was 
advised  by  the  census  enumerators  in  Oklahoma  that 
the  final  figures  for  the  new  State  show  a  total  popula- 
tion of  1,414,042.  Oklahoma  having  721,141  inhab- 
itants an'd  Indian  Territory  692,901."  It  is  stated 
that  Oklahoma  will  have  a  larger  population  at  the 
time  of  its  admission  than  any  other  admitted  State. 

In  the  suit  brought  by  the  U.  S.  Government  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  now  going  on,  it  has  been 
stated  that  in  the  eight  years  from  1899  to  1906,  the 
profits  of  the  company  have  amounted  to  nearly 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  over  three  hundred 
and  eight  millions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  by  it  in 
dividends.  John  D.  Rockefeller  as  shown  by  evidence 
owns  twenty-six  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  the  company. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington,  says:  "The 
Chinese  Government  is  about  to  send  an  educational 
commission  to  the  United  States  to  provide  Chinese 
children  here  with  schools.  China  will  educate  the 
children  of  coolies,  laundrymen  and  merchants  residing 
in  the  United  States  at  her  own  expense  and  in  her 
own  fashion.  The  explanation  given  for  this  step  is  that 
Chinese  pupils  are  not  wanted  in  American  schools." 

Statistics  published  recently  at  Washington,  state 
that  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  has  on  file  information 
showing  that  places  can  be  provided  for  256,400  men, 
women  and  children  at  wages  ranging  from  three  dollars 
a  week  to  three  dollars  and  lifty  cents  a  day.  Commis- 
sioners of  Labor  and  State  Boards  of  Agriculture 
report  that  84.100  aliens  can  be  given  employment  at 
wages  ranging  from  eighteen  dollars  a  month  to  three 
dollars  a  day.  The  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of 
three  States  say  that  1.020,600  settlers  are  needed 
in  their  States.  It  is  proposed  to  distribute  this  in- 
formation in  circulars  and  pamphlets  printed  in  several 
foreign  languages  through  steamship  agencies  abroad, 
on  vessels  coming  to  this  country  carrying  aliens, 
through  foreign  missions  and  societies  at  various 
F.uropean  ports  and  at  the  steamship  docks  and  immi- 
gration stations  in  Boston,  Philadelphia.  New  York 
and  B'altimore  and  through  the  public  press,  ll  is 
proposed  also  to  lia\e  well-qualified  men  and  women 
travel  on  steamships  to  inform  incoming  aliens  of  what 
they  may  expect  on  arrival  in  the  United  Stales. 
Ihrough  these  agents  it  is  expected  lo  check  any 
attempted  violations  of  the  alien  contract  laivir  law. 

It  is  staled  that  the  Atchison.  Topeka  and  Santa  I  e 
Railroad  has  adopted  the  eucalyptus  tree  lo  plant  for 
growing  railroad  lies,  as  the  riiost  suitable,  because 
of  its  rapid  growth,  great  liensity  and  durability. 

I'oRl.K.N.— A  despatch  from  I  he  Hague  of  tl;e  I9lh 
says:  "Action  practically  insuring  the  convocation  of 
another  Peace  Conference  about  eight  years  hence 
was  taken  to-day  when  all  the  heads  of  the  various 
delegations  met  and  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  'Ihe  conference  recommends  to  the  Pow- 
ers the  convocation  of  a  third  conference  within  a 
period  similar  to  that  which  elapsed  between  the  former 
conferences,  leaving  the  exact  dale  lo  be  fixed  b\'  com- 
mon accord  of  the  Powers.'"  It  is  expected  that  the 
present  Conference  will  end  about  lenth  Month  jth. 


A  patent  has  been  taken  out  in  Germany  for  glass 
telegraph  poles.  A  company  with  a  large  capital  has 
been  formed  for  constructing  them. 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  20th  says:  "China 
has  taken  its  first  real  step  toward  granting  its  people 
a  constitutional  form  of  government  in  the  issuing 
to-day  of  an  imperial  edict  authorizing  Prince  Pu  Lun, 
who  was  Chinese  Envoy  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
and  Sun-Chi-Anai,  in  co-operation  with  the  Grand 
Council,  to  frame  regulations  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Council  of  Deliberation  to  aid  the  Government, 
'so  that  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for  a  Parliament.' 
The  Dowager  Empress  says  that  in  the  establishment 
of  a  representative  government  for  China  the  opinions 
of  all  must  be  considered,  and  that  though  upper  and 
lower  houses  are  the  foundations  of  administrations, 
the  throne  is  unable  to  establish  them  in  China  at 
present.  While  the  purpose  of  the  edict  is  to  secure 
a  constitutional  form  of  government,  as  explained  in 
its  text,  the  Chinese  people  are  not  ready,  through 
inexperience,  for  the  inauguration  of  a  full-fledged 
parliament.  Intermediate  steps  are  provided  for  in 
the  decree." 

It  is  stated  that  while  it  has  long  been  known  that 
sunlight  is  deadly  to  most  disease  germs  with  which 
science  is  acquainted,  no  extended  demonstrations 
until  recently  have  been  made.  Some  English  scien- 
tists found  that  from  one  to  two  hours  of  direct  eX' 
posure  to  the  sunlight  would  entirely  destroy  the  germ, 
the  germs  being  enclosed  in  glass  tubes.  When,  how- 
ever, they  were  attached  to  strips  of  paper  and  exposed 
to  the  sunlight  without  any  intervening  filler,  only 
from  two  to  ten  minutes  were  required  for  destroying 
them.  In  diffused  light,  such  as  that  from  a  north- 
lighted  window  the  time  required  was  several  days. 
Among  the  bacteria  tested  were  those  of  tuberculosis, 
diphtheria,  typhoid,  and  Asiatic  cholera. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81 . 

Emma  L.  Thompson.  Phila.;  Susanna  W.  Lippincott, 
Phila.;  John  Carey,  Ag't,  O.,  for  Enoch  L.  Carey 
Mary  Robinson,  Canada,  $1  to  No.  27;  Wesley  Halde- 
man.  Pa.;  T.  F.  Weaver,  Ark.;  A.  Herford  Cooper, 
Pa.;  Jesse  Negus,  Ag't,  la.,  for  Mary  M.  Edmundson 
and  Daniel  Motl;  E.  F.  Stratton,  Ag't,  O.,  for  Ashbel 
Carey;  Ellis  Haines,  N.  J.,  per  D.  G.  Garwood,  -Ag't 
Wm.  B.  Weaver,  Phila.,  to  No.  39. 

Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  vili 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  teacher  for  Mill  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  id 
School,  Indiana. 
Apply  to: 

Luna  O.  Stanley. 

Danville,  Indiana,  Route  5. 

Wanted. — Young  women  Friends  to  assist  in  i 
Sewing  Room  for  children  of  the  Tenement  District 
For  particulars  regarding  hours,  compensation,  etfi 
Address 

CoMLY  B.  Shoemaker, 

603  Harrison  Building,  Phila. 

Wanted. — A  well  educated  young  woman  Friend 
as  teacher  in  the  I>iends'  Girls'  School  in  Tokio 
Japan.  One  who  can  make  herself  generally  useful 
Any  one  who  feels  drawn  to  such  a  career  of  Christiar 
service  and  believes  that  it  will  be  right  for  her  to  appi 
for  the  position,  and  desires  further  information,  wi! 
please  address 

Margaret  W.  Haines,  Cheltenham,  Penna. 


Wi-;sito\vn  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wil 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m..  other  train 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  r.  m.,  twcnlv-five  cents  each  way.  I  o  read! 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wnre  West  Chester,  D  and  A{ 
phone  I  14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey.  Superintendent. 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  eleventl 
of  Eighth  Month,  1907,  Anna  W.  Lippincott,  widov 
of  Joseph  W.  Lippincott,  in  her  seventy-eighth  yeai 
an  Elder  and  Overseer  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  0 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District.  • 
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"Friends,  it  is  easy  to  adulterate,  but 
tis  difficult  to  refine." — A  Voice  in  a  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Death  came  by  man  who  sinned;  but  the 
j-esurrection  from  it  by  man  who  knew 
lo  sin. 

In  the  church  1  had  rather  speak  five 
vords  with  my  understanding  that  I  might 
nstruct  others  also,  than  ten  thousand 
vords  in  an  unknown  tongue. — Paul. 

A  Change  of  Rulers. — ^That  "the  voice 
)f  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God"  is  the 
jretense  of  politics;  but  that  "the  voice  of 
jod  is  the  voice  of  the  people"  is  the  stand- 
ard for  religion.    In  neighborhoods  where 
Christ  was  once  the  confessed  head  of  the 
■  church  we  have  witnessed  in  these  latter 
I  [days  a  reversal  of  the  leadership  from  Christ 
to  the  people.    What  the  people  prefer 
governs  the  church  and  its  ministry.  Prac- 
tically the  people  become  head  over  all 
things  to  their  churches  and  the  exercises 
thereof,  and  the  ministry  must  be  subject  to 
the  call  and  pleasure  of  the  people.  "Is 
he  the  minister  of  Christ?"    "  What  do  we 
keep  him  for  if  he  isn't  our  minister?" 
is  the  sentiment  of  many  a  meeting  now, 
which  was  once  a  Friends'  meeting.  "Say 
what  you  may  about  the  worship  of  God, — 
'we  intend  to  employ  a  worship  which  suits 
*M5."    So  have  meetings  changed  hands, 
■changed  heads,  changed  their  spirit.    It  is 
their  artificiality  which  is  their  degeneracy. 
"Return, — why  will  ye  die?" 

Shall  the  Lame  Take  the  Prey? 
Where  one  has  from  youth  up  taken  a 
satisfaction  in  his  membership  in  a  religious 
association  on  grounds  of  tradition  only,  all 
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may  seem  comfortable  standing  until  a  test 
comes  which  reaches  his  foundation, — or 
the  sand  where  foundation  fails  to  be  found. 

One  may  profess  with  Friends  for  years, 
and  know  not  what  he  professes.  He  accepts 
as  a  fact  that  he  is  a  Friend  because  he 
has  been  brought  up  under  that  name  and 
its  usages,  like  the  rest  of  the  family. 

A  hearsay  foundation  accompanied  by 
fair  signs  of  doing  the  observances,  is  a 
sandy  foundation  that  will  not  stand  when 
persecution  arises  because  of  the  word,  or 
when  plausible  new  religions  are  presented, 
undermining  the  surface  of  a  borrowed 
but  not  experienced  foundation. 

Some  of  these  titles  to  being  a  sound 
Friend  do  not  lack  for  length  of  root, — but 
there  is  a  difference  between  roots  that  are 
rooted  and  grounded,  and  roots  that  are 
rooted  and  extended.  One  may  say,  "The 
roots  of  my  Quakerism  extend  back  to 
grandparents  and  great  grandparents  who 
sat  in  the  gallery, — and  I  don't  know  how 
long  an  ancestry  back  of  that."  All  this 
may  be,  and  still  the  roots  extend  along 
very  near  the  surface,  even  in  a  no  deeper 
line  than  that  of  physical  descent.  Of 
another  it  may  be  true  that  he  bears  fruit 
upward  because  his  root  descends  down- 
ward, rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth  of 
a  living  experience  which  lays  hold  on  the 
bed-rock  itself.  These  know  whom  they 
have  believed,  and  what.  The  novel  faiths 
that  come  along  find  them  steadfast,  ineradi- 
cable, not  easily  swaying  to  winds  of  doc- 
trine that  whistle  Christian  notes  as  if  an 
improvement  on  the  inbreathing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

There  is  Christianity  enough  in  many 
bids  for  our  faith,  to  color  them;  but  not 
enough  to  deceive  the  well-grounded.  To 
the  surface-rooted  they  seem  to  have  more 
life  and  depth  than  they  personally  have 
known.  These  become  an  easy  capture  to 
infirm  reasonings  and  sophistry.  "The  lame 
take  the  prey." 

We  welcome  the  revived  interest  which 
is  springing  up  among  our  younger  members, 
to  present  afresh  a  literature  that  will  help 
ground  our  youth  in  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand;  also  to  search  in  our 
original  literature  to  learn  the  original 
teaching  of  our  religious  Society.    This  cul- 
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tivation  needs  to  be  watered  much  with 
Divine  Grace,  and  God  to  give  the  increase 
if  growth  is  to  be  the  result. 

Doukhobors  in  a  New  Role. 

As  we  are  about  to  proceed  to  press,  a 
mass  of  information  comes  to  us  in  news- 
papers from  Canada,  called  out  by  the  at- 
tempted emigration  of  small  and  unsettled 
parties  from  among  the  Doukhobors  for 
parts  unknown.  Arrests  by  the  authorities 
to  save  these  tramps  from  impending  ruin 
have  been  attended  with  telling  fist-blows 
from  some  of  the  women.  But  we  can  best 
at  this  time  give  a  summary  of  the  general 
situation  of  that  people  by  inserting  a  fair 
and  unprejudiced  editorial  of  the  Winnepeg 
Free  Press  of  Ninth  Month  25th,  as  follows: 

The  two  Doukhobor  pilgrimages  of  the 
past  summer  have  brought  those  people 
before  the  public  eye  rather  prominently. 
However,  the  participants  in  these  absurd 
demonstrations  are  by  no  means  representa- 
tive of  the  colony.  It  seems  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  when  they  hear  of  a 
few  fanatics  breaking  loose,  at  once  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  members  of  the 
sect,  as  a  whole,  are  affected.  "The  Douk- 
hobors are  out  again"  is  the  usual  comment. 
How  far  wide  of  the  mark  is  such  a  surmise 
is  at  once  seen  when  one  stops  to  think,  for 
less  than  a  hundred  people  were  in  the  pil- 
grimages of  this  summer,  and  there  are  over 
eight  thousand  Doukhobors  in  the  west. 
The  majority  of  these  people  are  not  thinking 
of  racing  over  the  prairie  in  fantastic  array, 
but  are  diligently  working  in  the  interests  of 
their  community. 

In  fact,  this  summer  the  Doukhobors 
have  given  evidence  of  much  initiative  and 
enterprise.  At  Yorkton  they  have  estab- 
lished a  brick  making  plant  which  is  among 
the  largest  and  best  of  the  kind  in  the 
Dominion.  There  a  large  number  of  Douk- 
hobors are  constantly  employed  turning  out 
vast  quantities  of  excellent  bricks  under  the 
supervision  of  an  expert  brickmaker,  himself 
a  Doukhobor.  This  plant  is  complete  and 
modern  in  every  way  and  is  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  visitors  to  the  town  who  are 
one  and  all  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  and  the  thorough  way  in 
which  it  is  being  carried  on.  As  yet  the 
plant  has  not  been  worked  to  its  capacity, 
which  is  fifty  thousand  bricks  per  day.  The 
profits  of  this  big  enterprise  go  to  the  com- 
munity, and  its  executive  managers  are  the 
community  leaders. 

Besides  being  an  enterprise  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  West,  this  Doukhobor 
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brick  yard  at  Yorkton  is  striking  and 'signal 
proof  that  the  Doukhobors,  as  a  whole,  are 
not  a  restless,  discontented,  wildly  visionary 
people,  lacking  in  enterprise  and  executive 
ability,  and  liable  to  become  an  incubus  or 
menace  to  the  State.  It  seems  to  point  to 
a  resolve  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  lands  by  instituting  in- 
dustrial enterprises  in  which  their  communal 
system  will  give  them  certain  very  obvious 
advantages.  

The  Home  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 

An  interesting  article  appeared  in  a  late 
number  of  The  Independent  by  Grace  Joy 
White  describing  a  method  which  has  lately 
been  adopted  in  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the 
treatment  of  consumptive  patients  in  their 
homes,  based  upon  the  theory  which  Dr. 
Joseph  H.  Pratt,  the  originator  of  the  meth- 
od has  adopted,  that  "to  effect  a  cure  in 
tuberculosis  the  patient  must  give  up  every- 
thing to  rest  in  the  open  air."  In  the  effort 
to  carry  out  this  method  a  class  of  patients 
was  formed  who  were  to  conform  absolutely 
to  the  directions  of  the  physician.    She  says : 

"The  physician  in  charge  was  "to  become 
absolute  director  of  the  lives  of  the  class 
members,  who,  each  one  in  his  own  home, 
was  to  carry  out  instructions  under  penalty 
of  losing  his  opportunity,  while  a  visiting 
nurse  further  enforced  the  discipline. 


"The  patients  were  required  to  live  out 
of  doors,  and  for  the  purpose  flat  roofs 
in  the  city  and  back  yards  in  the  suburbs 
were  utilized.  There  was  provided  for 
each  one  a  tent  and  a  reclining  chair  and 
whatever  else  was  necessary  to  comfort  and 
cure.  The  tent  covered  the  patient's  bed 
and  sheltered  him  on  stormy  days,  for  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  the  class  as  a  fair- 
weather  member.  Waking  hours  were  the 
hours  of  rest,  which  each  one  was  required 
to  spend  in  his  chair  in  a  reclining  position. 
There  has  never  been  any  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  the  patients  quiet, 
for  they  acquire  the  rest  habit  after  a 
few  weeks,  and  their  gains  encourage  them 
to  persevere. 

"When  there  is  evidence  that  the  disease 
is  nearly  arrested,  the  patients  may  exercise 
by  prescription  in  gradually  increasing 
amounts  until  they  can  approximate  their 
former  activity  without  bad  effects. 

"Every  class  member  has  a  record  book. 
.  .  .  .  These  books  have  proven  a 
most  important  help  in  the  work,  as  it  is 
by  their  means  that  the  doctor  in  cliarge 
keeps  very  closely  in  touch  with  the  pa- 
tients. There  is  a  page^for  every  day,  and 
on  it  the  patient  is  req'uircd  to  record  his 
temperature,  taken  every  four  hours  except 
at  night,  the  number  of  hours  spent  out 
of  doors,  the  f(K)d  eaten,  including  the  exact 
amount  ()f  milk  and  oil  taken,  the  pulse 
rate,  details  concerning  coughing  ana  ex- 
pectoration and  any  other  matter  which 
may  be  required  by  the  physician.  His 
instructions  are  positive.  The  members 
of  the  class  are  to  cat,  sleep  and  live  as  he 
directs.  The  one  important  factor  is  ad- 
herence to  the  rules  of  treatment.  The 
class  is  taught  the  truth  of  Brchmer's 
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motto  that  The  most  profitable  work  for 
a  sick  man  is  to  get  well.' 

"The  work  of  seeing  that  the  patients 
carry  out  the  doctor's  requirements  is 
that  of  the  nurse,  who  visits  them  in  their 
homes,  and  becomes  far  more  to  them  than 
her  name  would  imply.  She  encourages 
and  cheers  all  the  family,  she  counsels  them, 
knowing  the  resources  at  their  command, 
and  the  command  of  the  physician,  she 
arranges  the  details  to  make  the  doctor's 
instructions  a  living  possibility,  and  through 
it  all  she  maintains  a  firm  disciphne. 

"The  patients  have  every  possible  en- 
couragement to  adhere  to  rules,  and  gener- 
ally live  under  greatly  bettered  conditions 
while  taking  the  treatment.  There  is  no 
question  of  exile  from  home  and  friends, 
and  they  are  upheld  by  the  courage  and 
interest  which  is  lent  them,  no  less  important 
than  more  material  loans.    .    .  . 

"When  the  disease  is  arrested  the  pa- 
tients are  graduated  from  the  class,  leaving 
room  for  new  applicants  to  fill  their  places, 
but  they  are  asked  to  return  at  intervals 
that  the  doctors  may  see  they  are  not 
subject  to  a  recurrence.  Hygienic  habits 
have  been  established  in  their  homes,  and 
so  far  they  have  all  preferred  to  go  on 
living  the  life  which  has  benefited  them. 

"The  record  of  the  class  as  a  whole 
shows  that  it  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  results  of  any  sanatoria.  Up  to  the 
present  time  all  early  cases  have  recovered, 
many  of  the  patients  having  been  able 
to  return  to  work  in  six  months.  In  a  year 
and  a  half,  working  with  small  numbers, 
it  has  returned  ten  members  to  work,  and 
in  these  instances  there  has  been  no  recur- 
rence of  the  disease.  There  have  been 
but  two  deaths.    .    .  . 

"The  Home  Sanatorium  Treatment  has 
many  points  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
economically  valuable,  having  been  proved 
a  saving  to  a  community.  It  is  practicable 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  its  simplicity 
has  won  the  commendation  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  combating  tuberculosis. 
It  unites  the  efforts  of  the  physician  and 
social  worker  instead  of  dividing  them  in 
the  attainment  of  a  single  aim.  The  large 
value  of  the  movement  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem 
of  treating  consumption  among  the  poor." 

Mkn  tell  us  that  these  hours  are  hours 
of  great  restlessness  and  impatience  and 
surrender  of  old  forms  of  faith.  My  brother, 
I  more  than  partly  believe  it!  The  religious 
history  of  mankind  is  inevitably  the  renun- 
ciation of  misconceptions,  or  half  concep- 
tions, or  false  conceptions  of  the  truth  for 
that  clearer  vision  and  that  simpler  faith 
which  are  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit!  Step 
by  step,  and  often  losing  its  feeble  footing, 
and  sliding  backward  in  its  path,  the  soul 
climbs  up  to  Ciod.  But  out  of  failure  comes 
a  surer  progress,  and  out  of  struggle  the 
final  and  glorious  trumph !  -  Potter. 

The  Bible  was  not  inspired  to  inform 
people  upon  subjects  that  they  would  be 
able  in  course  of  time  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  without  inspiration.  God  does 
not  waste  the  Holy  Spirit. — Selected. 
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After  Four  Months'  Drought.  n 

(Concluded  from  page  93.) 

The  vacant  lot  district  is  not  necessarilj  iir 
without  city,  improvements.    In  many  in  il» 
stances  the  curbing  and  paving  have  beei  i] 
completed  for  many  blocks  beyond  an} 
group  of  houses,  and  occasionally  an  electrii 
car  line  is  extended  for  no  other  purposi 
than  as  an  inducement  to  buy  and  bulk 
in  the  section  it  traverses.  ill 

Conspicuous  amongst  the  wild  flower  nt 
on  the  lots  and  in  the  wide  parking  betweei  C 
the  curbing  and  pavement,  is  the  helianthu  p 
annuus,  or  sunflower.    This  is  the  origina  lie 
plant  from  v/hich  our  garden  sunflower  i 
have  been  derived.    It  grows  to  a  heigh  al 
of  four  to  five  feet  with  a  profusion  of  flower 
three  to  six  inches  in  diameter.    It  is  sai< 
that  the  Indians  once  used  the  seeds  a 
food,  also  to  make  an  oil  for  dressing  th 
hair. 

The  hard,  "oiled  street"  would  seem  ai 
impossible  place  for  vegetation   to  tak 
root,  yet  here  are  weeds  seven  feet  in  heigh 
that  have  grown  since  the  last  rain, 
seized  one  while  passing  and  broke  it  loos 
from  the  ground.    The  flower  is  a  yellov 
composita,   quite  similar   to   the  goldei 
aster,  to  which  it  is  botanically  related 
The  leaves  are  attached  closely  to  the  mail 
stem  and  are  thick  and  gummy  with 
very  unpleasant  odor  when  crushed.  •  Th 
proper  name  for  the  plant,  we  are  informed 
is  heferotheca  grand i flora,  "just  as  easy  . 
name   as   chrysanthemum"   after  it  ha 
been  once  learned.    The  gummy  nature  c 
this  plant  is  due  to  glandular  sacks  tha 
cover  the  plant  and  may  be  seen  readil 
with  a  pocket  microscope.    These,  and  th 
disagreeable  odor  are  not  characteristic  c 
the  heterotheca,  but  belong,  more  or  les5 
to  nearly  all  plants  of  the  arid  region.  1 
seems  to  be  the  nature  of  plants  that  gro\ 
in  dry  places  to  collect  moisture  in  tin 
sacks;  sometimes,   however,   as  large  all 
little  drops  of  dew.    A  firm  grasp  wiBi 
crush  these  sacks  and  produce  the  eifecBi 
described.      Accordingly   many  differenHl 
kinds  of  plants  are  popularly  known  ali 
"tar-weed."    Conspicuous   amongst  therB 
is  the   Turkey   mullin    {croton  setigtmi^y 
one  of  the  euphorbia  family,  not  a  trul 
mullin  at  all.    It  is  a  low,  bushy  plant  c| 
an  ashy  gray  color,  that  springs  up  Ion, 
after  the  rains  are  over  and  the  barle 
fields  have  been  cleared. 

Another  of  like  character  is  the  "blu 
curls"  {irichostema  lanceolaiiim)  equall 
abundant  on  the  vacant  land.  The  flowc' 
of  this  plant  is  shaped  like  a  dragon's  hea^ 
with  curved  and  long  extended  stamens  an' 
pistil.  It  is  pale  blue  in  color  and  curiousl 
ncautiful.  The  flowers  grow  on  one  sid 
of  the  stem  onlv.  with  the  leaves  back  c 
them.  This  plant  and  the  one  previousi 
described  have  narcotic  properties  that  th 
Indians  are  said  to  have  employed  in  calch 
ing  fish.  By  crushing  a  mass  of  sue 
plants  and  then  placing  them  at  the  lica 
of  a  quiet  pool  where  fish  abounded,  llie 
found  the  game  were  shortly  stupefied  anj 
floated  down  stream  on  the  surface  of  th 
water.  This  method  of  fishing,  we  at 
informed,  has  been  prohibited  by  law. 

i 
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A  very  interesting  plant  to  us  is  tlie 

itephanameria  virgata,  the  last  part  of  the 
i  lame  meaning  wand-like.  To  the  casual 
II  observer  this  is  a  weed  without  leaves, 
e  dmply  a  many  branched  wand  growing 
1  is  high  as  seven  feet  with  little  delicate 
ri  avender  flowers  springing  from  the  bare 
*:  item  and  branches.  Like  the  chicory  and 
li  lettuce,  to  which  it  is  related,  it  blooms 

n  the  morning  and  scatters  its  downy  seeds 

n  the  heat  of  the  day. 
f  Great  clusters  of  rag-weeds,  {ambrosia) 
I  quite  similar  to  the  common  rag- weed  of 
i:  :he  East,  grow  in  places  where  one  might 
c;  :hink  the  ground  is  dry  as  an  ash  heap 
1  ind  hard  as  a  "salmon"  brick.  The  star 
;i 'his tie  {ceniaurea  melitensis) ,  not  a  true 
li  thistle,  abounds  in  neglected  spots.  Its 
t  iry  burr-like  flower  receptacles  cling  to  the 
t  clothing  or  crackle  under  foot  when  trodden 

ipon.  Clumps  of  "life-everlasting,"  two 
t  jnd  three  feet  in  height,  and  light  gray  in 
k  color,  blend  well  with  the  somber  hues  that 
t  Drevail  at  this  season.    The  lotus  hosacea, 

rften  called  the  wild  pea  vine,  though  not 
I  ^  vine  at  all,  still  blooms  by  the  wayside  in 
J  lelicate  beauty,  although  seed  pods  are  now 
it  nore  numerous  than  flowers. 
j|  We  have  climbed  a  long  grade,  and  are 
now  at  Denver  street.    Turning  east  we 

cross  the  city  boundary  and  face  the  open 
(country  with  "the  poppy  fields"  to  the 
northward.    The  poppies  are  not  now  in 

;hat  lavish  profusion  of  bloom  that  in  the 
roecond  Month  of  the  year  makes  these 

5pen  acres  one  dazzling  yellow  sea  of  flow- 
i;ers,  but  there  are  yet  plenty  to  admire  or 
;i  gather  for  a  bouquet. 

I ',  Denver  street  is  bordered  by  a  row  of 
pepper  trees,  the  most  graceful  and  beauti- 
y 'ul,  it  seems  to  us,  of  all  shade  trees.  The 
j  'oliage  is  always  a  rich  green  and  the 
Jelicate,  compound  leaves,  can  be  used  for 
f  iny  manner  of  floral  decoration.  The  fruit, 
;  clusters  of  red  berries,  is  just  ripening  now, 
ind  gives  an  added  charm  to  the  pendant 
jOoughs.  Under  one  of  these  delightful 
[frees,  directly  in  front  of  their  snug  and 
;  cozy  cottage,  we  found  our  friends  Josiah 
-and  Frances  Standing,  with  their  two  happy 
i;  children  and  some  friends  who  had  called 
cfo  visit  them.  We  stopped  to  exchange 
(greetings  and  admire  the  beautiful  view 
[  across  the  great  valley  to  Los  Angeles  and 
r  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Passing  on,  we  soon  are  beyond  every 
I  indication  of  city  influences  except  occa- 
i  clonal  sign  boards  set  up  by  enthusiastic 
j-real  estate  agents.  We  have  left  the  oiled 
;  road  and  are  experiencing  sand  and  dust 
and  hard  ground  at  irregular  intervals  as 
;  we  traverse  a  district  of  characteristic  Cali- 
L-'fornia  ranches.  The  absence  of  fences  is  a 
(•conspicuous  feature  to  one  accustomed  to 
!  the  dairy  farms  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
J  The  figs  are  ripening  now.  We  pulled  some 
\.hom  a  tree  as  we  passed  it.  In  the  fruit 
[.orchards  we  noted  the  small  flocks  of  purple 
.jfinches,  that,  frightened  from  their  depreda- 
fjtions,  flew  away  as  we  approached  like  a 
.(bevy  of  English  sparrows.  The  latter  are 
I  not  seen  here.  Of  course  the  mocking  bird 
r  is  abundant.  The  shrike  or  butcher  bird 
also  is  common;  likewise  a  brown  bird 
popularly  called  the  tohee  or  chewink. 


Like  the  dusky  blackbird,  it  is  quite  tame 
and  sociable,  but  has  very  little  in  common 
with  the  eastern  chewink.  We  miss  our 
eastern  robin,  but  the  mocking  bird,  when 
doing  his  best,  seems  to  cover  the  notes  of 
nearly  all  the  different  birds  and  fowls  we 
ever  heard,  except  the  goose  and  chanti- 
cleer. Ground  squirrels  of  a  dusky  brown 
color  and  as  large  as  an  eastern  gray  squir- 
rel, scampered  across  the  road  or  darted  into 
their  burrows  in  the  ground.  At  one  place 
we  passed  a  "dryer,"  and  learned  some 
of  the  secrets  of  drying  peaches,  pears, 
prunes,  figs,  etc.,  in  the  open  air,  on  trays 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Except  for  the  remarkable  stillness  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  fruit  would  be  covered 
with  dirt  and  dust,  but  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  time  during  the  past  four  months 
when  the  wind  blew  strongly  enough  to 
carry  the  dust  in  perceptible  clouds.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  always,  in  warm 
weather,  a  gentle  breeze  where  there  is  any 
shade. 

The  sight  of  a  reservoir  for  water  with  one 
side  of  it  apparently  elevated  some  three 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  other  side,  is 
merely  proof  that  on  a  vast  sloping  plain 
the  untrained  eye  is  easily  deceived.  Many 
are  the  places  here-abouts  where  water 
appears  to  flow  up  grade.  Not  far  from 
the  reservoir,  and  surrounded  by  a  beautiful 
grove  of  many  kinds  of  trees,  we  came  to 
the  home  of  the  rancher,  with  its  ample 
lawn  and  many  attractions,  reminding  me, 
however,  of  some  of  the  many  beautiful 
homesteads  in  New  Jersey.  Further  on  we 
passed  from  the  fruit  orchards  and  orange 
groves  into  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  vine- 
yard. The  grapes  are  now  ripening  and 
the  wineries  will  soon  be  running  at  full 
capacity,  but  the  "finished  product"  of 
these  famous  establishments  is,  unfortun- 
ately, not  so  much  advertised  and  com- 
mented upon  as  the  dangerous  beverage 
that  is  put  in  bottles  and  labeled  "California 
Wine." 

Far  up  the  slope,  at  the  very  base  of  the 
mountains,  we  have  been  noticing  for  rnore 
than  a  year,  a  group  of  red  roofed  buildings 
and  cottages,  as  seen  by  day,  and  a  glittering 
galaxy  of  electric  lights  by  night.  One 
object  of  our  drive  was  to  visit  this  settle- 
ment— Esperanza  it  is  called.  We  entered 
through  the  gateway  of  stone  pillars  and 
followed  the  winding  drive  past  a  dairy 
barn,  poultry  house,  stock  corral,  etc.,  up 
to  a  cottage  overhung  by  a  beautiful  pepper 
tree.  Here  we  were  met  by  an  immense 
mastiff  dog,  and  a  highly  "accomplished" 
German  lady  who  asked  of  us  whom  we 
desired  to  meet.  In  response  to  our  call 
for  the  proprietor,  we  were  met  in  a  strictly 
polite  and  business-like  manner  by  Dr. 
F.  C.  Melton,  General  manager.  We  were 
shown  the  reception  hall  and  dining-room 
of  the  main  building,  and  the  charming 
verandas  overlooking  the  vast  plain.  We 
were  told  how  complete  are  the  pretty 
little  tent  cottages,  and  how  exceptionally 
favorable  is  the  climate  of  this  particular 
three  hundred  acres,  with  the  great  moun- 
tains rising  abruptly  in  the  rear  to  north- 
ward, and  the  wondrous  landscape  in  front. 
The  altitude  is  given  as  eighteen  hundred 


feet,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  average 
daily  temperature  does  not  vary  twenty 
degrees  winter  and  summer.  We  were 
given  illustrated  literature  regarding  the 
place  and  method  of  treatment.  Of  course 
the  sanatorium  is  for  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary affections.  Dr.  Norman  Bridge  of 
Los  Angeles  is  the  medical  director.  Prices 
for  patients  are  quoted  as  "twenty-five 
dollars  per  week  and  upwards."  We  drove 
away  from  the  grounds  under  a  sense  of 
profound  gratitude  that  we  are  not  in  need 
of  Esperanza  for  ourselves;  and  our  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  do  need  such  institu- 
tions was  deepened.  There  are  many  of 
us,  no  doubt,  like  the  prisoner  of  Chillon, 

"  Whose  souls  are  of  that  mould 
That  in  a  palace  would  grow  cold, 
If  our  free  bosoms  were  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain  side." 

We  returned  to  Pasadena  by  way  of 
Altadena,  passing  on  the  way  some  places 
renowned  for  the  beauty  of  the  lawns  and 
fioral  decorations.  At  one  place  a  gracefully 
curved  driveway  was  lined  on  either  side 
by  tall  Mexican  palms,  with  bare  trunks 
and  tufted  crests  like  grim  sentinels  standing 
guard  beside  the  portal.  Who  could  have 
so  little  regard  for  the  artistic,  as  to  liken 
a  beautiful  palm  tree  to  an  inverted  dust 
brush  stuck  upright  in  the  ground? 

Eastern  people  admire  the  castor  oil  bean, 
and  think  it  remarkable  if  their  treasure 
plant  overspreads  a  five  foot  fence.  Here 
we  have  them  as  shade  trees  with  stems 
six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

Somehow  we  drifted  homeward  by  way 
of  the  cemetery,  which  is  west  of  Altadena. 
A  graveyard  is  at  best  a  solemn  place,  but 
if  you  are  three  thousand  miles  from 
"home"  and  the  sun  is  sinking  behind 
unknown  hills,  and  the  mountains  bend 
over  you  in  wierd,  mysterious  light,  a 
graveyard  is  an  awful  place.  And  if,  as  you 
ponder  its  awfulness,  you  stand  beside  the 
fresh  mounds  where  lie  the  mortal  remains 
of  four  whom  you  knew  and  loved  in  life 
until  our  last  rain  fell,  and  contemplate  the 
solemn  fact  that  here  rest  an  innocent 
child,  a  bright  young  man  of  promise  and 
worth,  a  meek  and  patient  woman  in  the 
prime  of  her  years  and  usefulness,  and 
another  but  little  past  her  three  score  years, 
will  not  the  human  heart  pulsate  with 
emotion  too  deep  for  utterance?  It  was  so. 
But  as  we  journeyed  home — how  sweet  is 
home  in  any  land! — the  beauty  of  a  glorious 
sunset  dispelled  the  thoughts  of  gloom  and 
sorrow.  And  as  the  livid  splendor  gleamed 
from  sunset  gates  ajar,  the  rocky  heights 
threw  back  the  light  in  beams  of  glory 
over  all. 

"Thus  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life. 

Seem  blending  in  a  psalm; 
And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife, 

Slow  rounding  into  calm. 

And  so  the  shadows  fall  apart. 
And  so  the  west  winds  play; 

And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 
1  open  to  the  day !" 

B.  F.  Whitson. 


Consider  that  he  who  falsely  reproaches 
thee,  reproaches  an  imaginary  person. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


PINK  AND  BLUE. 
When  she  went  to  the  party,  Elizabeth  Lou 
Had  her  hair  tied  on  top  with  a  ribbon  of  blue. 
But  she  hadn't  a  very  good  time,  and  I  think 
'  Twas  because  of  a  girl  with  a  ribbon  of  pink. 
"  I'or  all  the  girls  chose  her,  the  whole  evening  through 
lust  because  she  wore  pink!"  sobbed  Elizabeth  Lou. 

At  the  very  next  party  Elizabeth  Lou 

Wore  a  ribbon  herself  of  a  roseate  hue. 

But  would  you  believe  it?    That  same  girl  was  there 

With  a  bow-knot  of  blue  tying  up  her  brown  hair. 

And  the  very  same  thing  proved  again  to  be  true: 

"They  still  I'iked  her  best?"  wept  Elizabeth  Lou. 

Now  between  you  and  me,  it  had  nothing  to  do 
With  those  crisp  little  loopings  of  pink  and  of  blue. 
But  one  little  girl  wore  a  smile  on  her  face, 
The  other  a  frown  in  the  very  same  place. 
A  smile  and  a  frown!    Now  which  of  the  two 
Do  you  fancy  was  worn  by  Elizabeth  Lou  ? 

— From  "Scattered  Seeds." 


Unspoken  Sympathy. 
LiUle  Children  IVho  U(ere  Remarkably  Care- 

jid  Not  io  Hurt  an  Uncle's  Feeltngs. 

He  was  a  big,  burly,  good-natured  con 
ductor  on  a  country  railroad,  and  he  had 
watched  them  with  much  interest  as  they 
got  on  the  train.  There  were  two  hand- 
some, round-faced,  rosy-cheeked  boys  and 
three  sunny-haired,  pretty  little  girls  of 
various  sizes  and  ages.  A  grave,  kind-look- 
ing gentleman,  evidently  their  guardian, 
got  in  with  them,  and  the  conductor's  atten- 
tion was  soon  caught  by  the  fact  that  the 
apparently  eager  conversation  was  carried 
on  by  means  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet, 
the  gentleman  joining  in  so  plca.'santly  that 
the  conductor  beamed  on  him  with  approval. 
Naturally  kind-hearted  himself,  it  pleased 
him  to  see  this  trait  in  others,  but  his  hon- 
est eyes  were  misty  as  he  thought  of  his  own 
noisy  crowd  of  youngsters  at  home  and 
contrasted  them  with  this  prim  little  com- 
pany who  smiled  and  gesticulated  but  made 
no  sound. 

It  was  plain  they  were  off  on  a  holiday 
jaunt,  for  they  all  had  satchels  and  wore  a 
festive  "go  away"  air,  and  the  conductor, 
whose  fancy  played  about  them  continually] 
settled  it  in  his  mind  that  they  belonged  to 
some  asylum  and  were  going  with  their 
teacher  for  a  vacation  trip.  He  couldn't 
help  watching  them  and  nodding  to  them 
as  he  passed  through  the  car.  They  re- 
turned his  greeting  in  kind,  being  cheerful 
lillle  souls,  and  he  began  to  look  forward 
with  regret  to  the  time  of  parting. 

At  length  at  one  of  the  rural  stations  the 
gentleman  kissed  the  young  ones  hurriedly 
all  round  and  got  off  the  train.  They 
leaned  out  of  the  windows  and  waved 
enthusiastic  farewells  as  the  car  moved  on. 
Then  the  biggest  "little  girl"  took  a  brown 
paper  bag  from  her  satchel  and  distributed 
crackers  in  even  shares.  The  conductor 
in  passing  smiled  and  nodded  as  usual  as 
the  little  girl  held  out  the  paper  bag  to  him. 

"  Do  have  some,  "  she  said. 

He  started  back  in  sheer  amazement. 

"What!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  can  talk, 
then — all  of  you?" 

"Of  course!"  they  cried  in  chorus. 

The  conductor  sank  into  the  seat  across 


the  aisle.  "I  thought  you  were  deaf  and 
dumb!"  he  gasped. 

"Oh,  how  funny!"  cried  one  of  the  rosy- 
cheeked  boys.  "Why,  that  was  Uncle  Jack 
poor  fellow!  He  was  born  that  way.  We 
wouldn't  talk  while  he  was  with  us;  it 
might  hurt  his  feelings,  you  know.  Hello 
here's  our  station !  Come  on,  girls!"  And 
the  five  trooped  noisily  out  and  waved  their 
handkerchiefs  from  the  platform  as  the 
train  moved  on. — Belle  Moses. 


Faith  for  a  Sixpence. 

I  was  walking  along  the  streets  of  London 
one  cold  and  wet  night  with  a  despondent 
friend,  trying  to  cheer  him,  and  longing  to 
see  a  spark  of  hope  kindled  in  his  heart 
In  our  walk  we  arrived  at  Victoria  Station 
While  talking  together  a  little  child  stepped 
forward  and  said,  "Any  lights,  sir?" 

"No,  Topsy,"  I  replied,  "I  don't  want 
any;  1  don't  smoke." 

"O,  but  please,  sir,  do  buy  a  box!"  she 
persisted  in  a  pleading  tone. 

"No,  no;  run  away,  Topsy,"  1  continued 
"  I  have  no  use  for  lights." 

But  still  she  persisted.  At  last,  seeing 
her  earnestness,  I  asked  her  what  she  did 
all  day,  and  at  what  time  she  was  going 
home,  for  it  was  then  past  ten  o'clock. 

"Oh,"  she  replied,  "I  go  to  school  in  the 
day,  and  after  four  o'clock  I  come  out  here. 

"  But  why  do  not  your  father  and  mother 
take  care  of  you?" 

"Father  has  run  away,  and  mother  is  il 
in  bed." 

"And  what  do  you  come  out  here  for?' 
"I  come  and  stay  here  till  I  have  taken 
sixpence." 

"But  you  don't  always  take  sixpence, 
do  ^ou?" 

Yes,  I  do,  sir." 
"  But  you  won't  get  sixpence  to-night." 
"  Yes,  I  shall,  sir." 
"Well,  how  much  have  you  now?" 
She  seemed  inclined  not  to  let  me  know, 
but  I  said:  "Come,  Topsy,  you  must  tell 
me  all  about  it."    So,  half  afraid,  she  drew 
some  coppers  from  a  pocket  in  her  cotton 
dress  and  counted  out  threepence  half  penny. 

"Well,  now,  you  will  never  get  sixpence 
to-night,"  I  said. 

"O  yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  "I  shall,  I 
always  take  home  sixpence." 

"Now,  Topsy,  tell  me  what  makes  you 
so  sure  of  getting  sixpence." 

For  some  time  she  could  not  answer,  but 
after  a  little  pressing  she  said:  "Because 
before  I  come  out  I  kneel  down  by  mother'.s 
bed  and  say  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  mother 
says  our  Father  will  help  me  to  get  sixpence- 
and  he  always  does." 

"O,  but  1  thought  you  said  your  father 
had  run  away?" 

"Don't  you  know,  sir,"  she  simply  asked 
'  that  we  have  a  Father  in  heaven?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  don't  mean  to  say  He  hears 
you  about  a  sixpence?" 

"Yes,  He  does,  sir,  and  He  will  send 
me  sixpence." 

''Well,  if  I  were  to  give  you  twopence 
naif  penny,  what  would  you  do?" 

"Why,  sir,  I  should  run  home  to  mother. 


because  my  Father  had  given  me  all  1 
asked  for." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  twopenc< 
half  penny  were  produced,  and  suitablj 
acknowledged  by  the  little  one,  who  merril) 
tripped  home.  I  turned  to  my  friend,  wh( 
all  this  time  had  stood  by  without  saying 
a  word;  our  glances  met,  and  my  only  re 

mark  was,  "There,  H  ,  you  have  go: 

your  lesson." 

We  forthwith  separated — I  to  my  bache 
lor  chambers,  he  to  be  led  into  hope  am 
righteousness  by  the  faith  of  a  little  child 
— John  Shrimpton,  in  the  Christian. 


mi 
lie 

II 

■ 


The  end  of  all  religion  is,  so  to  live  a 
not  to  be  afraid  to  die,  and  so  to  die,  whei 
it  shall  please  the  Lord,  that  we  may  livi 
before  Him  forever.  "One  of  the  brightes 
young  men  I  ever  knew,"  said  Wm.  Savery 
"who  was  the  delight  of  his  acquaintances 
the  pride  of  gay  company,  and  the  life  wher 
he  visited  for  gayety,  humor  and  wil| 
when  laid  on  a  sick  bed  and  brought  ti 
see  that  he  had  not  many  days  to  live 
wished  to  see  someone  who  was  religious 
His  heart  was  tortured  and  he  said:  T  hav 
seen  abundance,  I  know  men  and  things 
Have  been  at  different  courts  and  hav 
tasted  much  of  what  the  world  calls  enjoy 
ment,  was  educated  in  religious  principle? 
but  they  were  too  narrow  for  me.  I  reai 
Bollingbroke  and  Flume,  etc.,  but  now 
has  pleased  the  Lord  to  bring  me  upon  th 
bed  of  sickness."'  While  he  was  in  thi 
state  Wm.  Savery  went  to  see  him  and  foun 
him  wet  with  tears.  He  said  that  his  formeBit 
companions  "neglected  him  and  even  i 
they  had  not,  they  would  have  been  bu 
stings  to  his  conscience  and  as  daggers  t 
my  heart."  This  was  a  sorrowful  aa 
afflicting  scene  to  me. 

A.  F. 

Ninth  Month  i2th,  1907. 


To  be  our  best  selves  should  be  ou 
ambition,  not  to  be  somebody  else, 
carver  needs  tools  of  different  sizes  ant 
temper  and  shapes  of  cutting  edge.  Th 
perfection  of  his  work  depends  on  thei 
not  being  all  alike.  So  God  may  use  u 
to  help  conform  humanity  to  the  image  c 
his  Son.  We  owe  it  to  that  work  to  respec 
our  individuality,  and  to  keep  ourselves  a 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  To  be  use» 
in  the  perfecting  of  one  line  in  that  work  i 
reward  enough  for  any  tool's  being  itself 
and  being  worn  out  in  the  work. — Mai.tbi 
D.  Babcock,  D.D.,  in  "  Thoughts  for  every 
Day  Living." 

That  far  dim  yesterday,  by  Galilee 
The  deaf  were  made  to  hear,  the  blind  to  see. 
The  lame  to  walk,  the  dumb  to  speak  and  sing; 
The  dead  were  called  to  life,  new  joy  to  bring 
Io  broken  hearts.    'Twas  thus  lie  walked  with  men. 
O  wondrous  yesterday!    Would  it  were  now,  as  then 

The  buds  begin  to  burst,  the  streams  to  sing, 
The  sparrows'  eggs  to  unfold  feathery  wing; 
The  ripened  fruit  swift  follows  billowy  flower, 
The  garnered  sheaf  now  marks  the  autumn  hour; 
"he  fall  of  down  will  cover  winter  grain, 
The  sun  return  us  mist,  and  snow  and  rain, — 
And  we  stand  idly  by.  nor  pause  to  say, 
"We  thank  Thee  for  the  miracles  to-day." 

— Selected. 


Tenth  Mo.  5.  1907. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

[A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Jellows,  350  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn, 
J.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  the"Friends'  Temper- 
nce  Association  of  Philadelphia."] 


!  Three  arguments  against  the  saloon: 
"he  economical  argument — ^we  can't  afford 
t;  the  moral  argument — it  injures  the 
haracter  of  our  people;  the  political  argu- 
hent — it  corrupts  our  politics. 


'  The  Bank  or  the  Saloon. — The  fre- 
[uently  repeated  claim  of  the  saloon  to 
he  title  of  "the  working  man's  friend," 
ounds  futile  indeed  when  confronted  with 
ihe  facts  in  favor  of  the  bank  as  an  aspirant 
b  that  honor.  A  correspondent  of  the 
\iew  York  Evening  Globe  makes  this  striking 

t)mparison  between  the  two  institutions: 
At  the  crossing  of  Eighth  avenue  and 
ourteenth  street  in  this  city,  there  is  a 
nost  suggestive  arrangement  of  the  build- 
hgs.  On  each  of  the  two  eastern  corners 
ihere  is  a  liquor  saloon,  on  each  of  the  two 
l/estern  corners  there  is  a  bank. 
!  "And  what  is  to  be  impressively  observed 
^,  that  these  establishments  are  also  directly 
Opposite  in  every  other  respect.  The  bank 
[epresents  thrift,  the  saloon  waste;  the  bank 
iepresents  forethought,  the  saloon  negli- 
j[ence;  the  bank  represents  future  comfort, 
the  saloon  future  distress;  the  bank  repre- 
[ents  supply,  the  saloon  want. 

"It  is  interesting  and  ought  to  be  in- 
tructive  to  note,  that  to  the  degree  that 
he  saloons  go  out  of  commission,  the 
panks  get  busy.  In  four  weeks'  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sunday  closing  law  in  Newark, 
SI.  J.,  the  Mondays'  deposits  of  the  work- 
jngmen  in  four  banks  increased  more  than 
"^57,000.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  1 140,000 
or  the  ten  saving  institutions  of  that  city. 
These  figures  signify  that  Sunday  closing 
s  good  for  an  annual  increase  of  ^2,000,000 
( deposit  for  the  workingmen  of  Newark 
ilone. 

"Observe,  too,  that  the  saloon  means  a 
i  shortened  life  as  well  as  a  shortened  purse. 
;A11   life  insurance   companies   and  vital 
I  statistics  show  that  the  total  abstainer  has 
,  nearly  twice  the  average  life  of  the  liquor 
I  drinker.    Dr.  Willard  Parker  teaches  that 
;  otal  abstainers  have  an  average  of  sixty- 
c  our  years,  liquor  drinkers  an  average  of 
r.hirty-five   years   and   six   months.  The 
i  r>aIoon  means  not  only  less  money  for  work, 
If  iDUt  also  less  time  for  work. 
\'  "Young  man,  when  you  are  considering 
A'hether  you  will  indulge  in  the  useless, 
expensive,  destructive  practice  of  drink, 
10  stand  at  the  intersection  of  Eighth 
ivenue  and   Fourteenth  street,   and  ask 
yourself,  'The  Bank  or  The  Saloon,  Which?'" 

i\  The  Saving  of  Money  as  a  Help  to 
FHE  Saving  of  Lives. — Judge  Cleland  of 
Chicago,  whose  parole  plan  for  persons 
arraigned  for  drunkenness  has  attracted  so 
ITiuch  attention,  has  been  enabled  to  pro- 
vide his  "wards"  with  an  additional  motive 
'or  reform.  Through  the  wise  generosity 
someone  whose  name  does  not  appear  in 

i  :he  published  accounts,  the  judge  now 


offers  a  savings  bank  credit  of  five  dollars, 
on  condition  that  the  individual  promise 
to  lead  a  reformed  life  for  a  year,  and  to 
make  small  deposits  every  month.  If  the 
year  passes  without  any  violation  of  the 
parole,  and  there  have  been  monthly 
deposits  of  at  least  two  dollars,  then  the 
original  five  dollars  is  to  be  paid  outright 
on  proper  certification  from  the  paroling 
judge.  Boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  men  and 
women,  are  included  in  the  scheme,  and 
already  a  great  many  persons  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  "make 
a  new  start." 

Says  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"The  chances  are  many  that  a  year  of 
sobriety  and  industry  will  mean  permanent 
reclamation,  and  that  a  successful  experi- 
ment of  the  kind  will  make  one  more  good 
citizen  for  the  community. 

"  If  the  many  fall  again  and  again  and 
only  the  few  are  led  into  paths  of  rectitude 
and  habits  of  thrift,  the  experiment  will 
have  ample  justification." 

The  principle  of  Judge  Cleland's  plan  is 
the  same  as  that  which  led  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
to  adopt  the  department  of  School  Savings 
Banks;  namely,  that  habits  of  thrift  are 
preventive  of  intemperance — that  the  build- 
ing of  a  bank  account  may  go  far  toward 
the  building  of  a  character. — Union  Signal. 


The  Experience  of  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas.— One  of  the  most  notable  battles  for 
prohibition  enforcement,  which  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  whole  nation 
has  been  that  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
where  up  to  a  little  over  a  year  ago  in  that 
city  of  about  one  hundred  thousand,  a 
corrupt  "machine"  had  perpetuated  the 
liquor  business  in  defiance  of  State  law  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  Finally,  the 
people  rose  and  wiped  out  the  liquor 
despotism  that  had  so  long  held  undisputed 
sway.  The  brewers  have  since  on  several 
occasions  attempted  to  misrepresent  the 
results  by  sending  out  anoymous  dispatches 
detailing  the  alleged  ruin  and  bankruptcy 
that  enforcement  was  bringing  upon  the 
city.  But  here  is  the  very  latest  word 
regarding  the  situation  there  in  special 
correspondence  of  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Trickett  to  the  Associated  Prohibition 
Press: — "Kansas  City  has  increased  in 
wealth  and  population  at  a  rate  never  before 
known  in  its  history.  During  the  past 
year  our  population  increased  more  than 
thirteen  thousand,  and  more  new  buildings 
were  erected  in  this  city  than  in  the  larger 
Kansas  City  across  the  state  line.  During 
the  past  year  the  manufacturing  products 
of  this  city  increased  fifty  million  dollars, 
making  a  total  of  more  than  two  hundred 
million  dollars. 

"During  the  past  year  the  deposits  of 
the  banks  have  increased  by  two  million 
dollars,  and  almost  every  merchant  has 
had  to  employ  additional  clerks.  Recently 
the  Leavenworth  Daily  Post,  a  paper  opposed 
to  law  enforcement,  sent  a  member  of  their 
staff  to  this  city  to  interview  the  business 
men  hoping  to  find  them  dissatisfied,  but 
on  the  contrary  found  them  satisfied  and 
was  honest  enough  to  publish  their  state- 


ments, and  in  doing  so  quoted  the  largest 
real  estate  dealer  and  owner  in  the  city  as 
saying  that  the  merchants  of  this  city 
would  raise  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  day 
to  keep  the  saloons  closed  as  they  are  now." 

Plan  to  Defy  Prohibition  in  Georgia. 
— Cincinnati  news  dispatches  state  that  a 
leading  distiller  is  flooding  Georgia  saloon- 
keepers with  circular  letters  containing  the 
following  extraordinary  announcement: 

"We  have  a  plan  which  will  enable  you 
not  only  to  continue  your  present  income 
after  January  ist,  1908,  but  triple  it  if 
you  have  a  least  bit  of  energy,  ability  and 
application.  We  do  not  care  to  make  it 
generally  known,  but  if  you  are  at  all 
interested  we  will  give  you  full  particulars 
whereby  you  can  continue  in  a  legitimate, 
legal  manner  to  sell  goods  without  risk  to 
yourself  or  your  customers.  Write  us  for 
details  and  you  will  hear  from  us  promptly." 
Upon  which  text  "Beverages"  makes  the 
sage  comment: 

"How  this  Cincinnati  house  is  going  to 
have  Georgia  saloon-keepers  sell  whiskey 
after  January  ist,  and  not  break  into  the 
chain  gang  is  a  mystery." — Assoc.  Prohibi- 
tion Press. 

To  make  the  benefits  from  State  Prohibi- 
tion sure.  National  legislation  is  necessary. 
Congress  controls  interstate  trade.  We 
must  demand  from  Congress  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  will  make  it  illegal  to  ship 
liquor  into  a  State  where  the  sale  is  prohib- 
ited.— Gov.  Hoke  Smith,  Georgia. 

C.  O.  D.  Liquor  shipments  and  the 
Constitution. — It  is  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  seize  a 
shipment  of  liquor  that  has  been  sent 
from  one  state  into  another,  before  the 
consignment  has  been  delivered.  The  liq- 
our  is  safe  from  seizure  so  long  as  it  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  common  carrier.  So 
says  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  fact  that  the  liquor  was  not  ordered 
by  the  consignee,  or  that  the  express  com- 
pany holds  the  shipment  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  consignee,  makes  no  difi'er- 
ence.  A  liquor  dealer  can  secure  the  name 
of  a  drinking  man,  and  ship  him  a  case  of 
liquor,  C.  O.  D.  without  his  order.  The 
express  company  naturally  expects  the 
man  to  accept  the  liquor  and  pay  for  it. 
And  the  officers  of  the  law  must  not  inter- 
fere until  the  liquor  is  delivered.  Then  they 
may  prosecute  the  consignee,  if  they  wish. 
The  liquor  dealer  is  safe;  the  express  com- 
pany is  safe;  both  have  received  their 
profit  from  the  transaction.  The  sacred 
right  of  interstate  commerce  has  been 
preserved!  If  the  Littlefield-Dolliver  bill 
is  not  passed  by  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
it  will  not  be  because  the  liquor  interests 
have  not  made  clear  the  necessity  for  such 
a  law. — Union  Signal. 

The  current  issue  of  The  Sling,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  says  that  State  Chairman  McCal- 
mont  was  in  the  city  Eighth  Month  15th 
and  1 6th,  and  succeeded  in  getting  every 
daily  paper  in  the  city,  except  The  Inquirer, 
to  accept  Associated  Prohibition  Press 
dispatches  of  the  campaign  this  fall. 
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World's  Temperance  Centennial  Con- 
gress.— The  plans  for  the  great  Interna- 
tional Temperance  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  Sixth  Month  i  5th  to  30th, 
1908,  are  rapidly  assuming  concrete  form. 
All  the  nations  in  the  world  have  been 
invited  to  send  representatives  to  this 
Congress,  and  it  is  expected  that  out  of  it 
will  grow  a  great  federation  of  temperance 
societies  which  will  hold  meetings  at  stated 
times  for  discussion  of  the  great  interna- 
tional questions  that  grow  out  of  the  liquor 
traffic. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from 
I.  H.  Durkee,  Chairman  Committee  of 
Promotion,  186  Grand  Avenue,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


George  A.  Rkoads  of  Wilmington  sends 
the  following  interesting  items  concerning 
the  coming  fight  for  Local  Option  in  Dela- 
ware; 

"Delaware  is  to  have  a  chance  to  vote 
for  local  option  on  Eleventh  Month  5th. 
The  whole  State  votes  but  it  is  divided  into 
four  districts:  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties 
each  forming  one  and  Wilmington  (city) 
and  Rural  Newcastle  Co.,  the  others. 

"The  temperance  people  are  doing  good 
work  publishing  sentiments  against  license 
in  the  daily  papers  about  twice  a  week, 
paying  for  the  space.  They  are  also  holding 
meetings  in  the  churches,  which  are  ad- 
dressed by  prominent  temperance  people 

"The  liquor  men  are  also  very  active 
and  a  good  deal  alarmed. 

"The  temperance  element  feel  pretty 
confident  that  they  will  carry  Sussex  and 
Rural  Newcastle  Counties,  Kent  Co.,  and 
Wilmington  are  more  doubtful. 

"The  election  is  for  the  decision  of  this 
question  only  and  is,  therefore,  free  from 
the  element  of  party  politics  and  resultant 
prejudices." 

Extracts  from  Memorials  of  New  England 
Yearly  Meeting,  published  in  1841. 

Prom  a  Tesiimony  of  Rhode  Island  Monthly 
Meeting  concerning  David  Buffum. 

lie  possessed  a  sound  discriminating 
mind.  Benevolence,  sympathy  and  genu- 
ine hospitality  were  distinguished  traits  in 
his  character,  and  on  the  subject  of  these 
and  other  valuable  endowments,  much 
might  wilh  truth  be  said.  Our  object, 
however,  is  not  to  eulogize  departed  worth, 
but  rather  to  magnify  the  great  and  excel- 
lent name  of  Mini  who  "giveth  gifts  unto 
men,"  and  by  his  power  can  incline  their 
hearts  to  consecrate  them  to  his  service. 
By  the  operation  of  this  power,  the  mind 
o(  our  departed  Friend  became  early  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  true  religion,  and  the 
necessity  of  yielding  to  the  convictions  of 
the  spirit  of  Truth  in  the  heart.  But  it 
was  not  an  easy  thing  for  his  strong  mind 
to  bow  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel, 
yet  being  visited  and  revisited  by  Divine 
grace  and  the  inshinings  of  that  Light, 
which  "maketh  manifest,"  he  was  enabled 
clearly  to  see  that  the  way  of  the  cross  was 
the  only  way  to  the  crown  ;  thus  after  much 
self-abasement  and  conflict,  he  was  strength- 
ened to  make  the  sacrifice  required,  and  to 


offer  an  offering  in  righteousness.  On  the 
subject  of  his  internal  exercises,  he"  did  not 
often  converse;  yet  there  were  seasons 
wherein  he  very  feelingly  and  instructively 
adverted  to  those  solemn  "days  of  prepara 
tion. "  In  one  of  these,  he  left  the  following 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  a  strict 
attention  to  manifested  duty,  even  in 
things  considered  by  too  many  as  of  minor 
importance.  "That  if  in  the  day  of  smaller 
things,  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  compara 
tively  minute  sacrifices  demanded  of  him  as 
tests  of  his  obedience,  he  never  could  have 
known  an  advancement  in  a  religious  course. 

After  this  surrender  of  his  will  to  the 
Divine  will,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  was  com- 
mitted to  him.  This  he  frequently  exercised 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  his  friends; 
and  many  of  us  can  feelingly  bear  witness 
to  the  humility  of  spirit,  the  earnestness  and 
solemnity  which  marked  his  communica- 
tions, when  expostulating  with  his  fellow 
pilgrims  on  the  necessity  of  unreserved 
obedience  to  the  requirings  of  truth  as  mani- 
fested in  the  secret  of  the  soul.  On  this 
subject,  a  subject  so  forcibly  and  frequently 
inculcated  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  was 
often  evidently  exercised,  and  appeared 
deeply  to  feel  the  solemn  import  of  the 
memorable  charge  given  by  Mary,  the  mother 
of  Jesus,  to  the  servants  at  tlie  marriage 
in  Cana  of  Galilee:  "Whatever  He  saith 
unto  you,  do  it."  The  due  observance  of 
this  command,  together  with  that  of  often 
repairing  to  and  keeping  on  the  watch-tower, 
were  points  to  which  with  much  weight  and 
energy  he  frequently  endeavored  to  direct 
the  attention  of  others.  Through  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  watchfulness  he  was  favored 
to  keep  in  proper  subjection  a  mind  inclined 
to  philosophical  researches,  and  a  disposi- 
tion naturally  cheerful. 

The  introduction  of  unsound  principles 
into  our  once  united  Society,  occasioned 
him  much  painful  exercise.  In  an  interest- 
ing conversation,  which  an  intimate  friend 
of  his  had  with  him  of  latter  time,  on  sub- 
jects relative  to  the  Christian  faith,  he 
emphatically  and  with  great  reverence 
declared  his  full  belief  in  the  plain  Scripture 
account  of  the  miraculous  birth,  life,  mira 
cles,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  that 
He  is  now  our  Mediator  with  the  Father, 
and  also  expressed  his  full  assurance  of  the 
Divine  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


The  Names  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible. 

A  number  of  persons  have  asked  for  copies 
of  the  following  lines,  which  seem  more 
learnable  than  other  attempts  of  the  kind. 
A  contributor  now  supplies  them  with  a 
note  as  follows: 

"As  the  different  schools  are  about 
opening,  many  of  the  pupils  may  be  re- 
c|uircd  to  learn  the  books  of  the  Bible  as 
they  come  in  rotation.  The  following, 
which  is  in  rhyme,  may  help  more  readily 
to  remember  them. 

Elizabeth  H.  Kirkbride." 


In  Genciis  the  world  was  made 
I5y  God's  creative  hand; 

in  HxoJus  the  Hebrews  marched 
To  gain  the  promised  land. 


Leviticus  contains  the  law. 

Holy,  and  just,  and  good; 
Numbers  records  the  tribes  enrolled, 

All  sons  of  Abraham's  blood. 
Moses,  in  Deuteronomy, 

Records  God's  mighty  deeds; 
Brave  Joshua  into  Canaan's  land 

The  host  of  Israel  leads. 
In  Judges  their  rebellion  oft 

Provokes  the  Lord  to  smite; 
But  Ruih  records  the  faith  of  one 

Well  pleasing  in  his  sight. 
In  First  and  Second  Samuel 

Of  Jesse's  son  we  read; 
Ten  tribes  in  First  and  Second  Kings 

Revolted  from  his  seed. 
The  First  and  Second  Chronicles 

See  Judah  captive  made; 
But  E^ra  leads  a  remnant  back 

By  princely  Cyrus's  aid. 
The  city  walls  of  Zion 

Nehemiah  builds  again 
Whilst  Esther  saves  her  people 

From  plots  of  wicked  men. 
In  Job  we  read  how  faith  will  live 

Beneath  affliction's  rod, 
And  David's  Psalms  are  precious  songs 

To  every  child  of  God. 
The  Proverbs  like  a  goodly  string 

Of  choicest  pearls  appear; 
Ecclesiastes  teaciies  man 

How  vain  are  all  things  here. 
The  mystic  Songs  oj  Solomon 

Exalts  sweet  Sharon's  rose; 
Whilst  Christ  the  Saviour  and  the  King 

The  "rapt  Isaiah  "shows. 
The  warning  Jeremiah 

Apostate  Israel  scorns, 
His  plaintiye  Lamentations 

Their  awful  downfall  mourns. 
E^ekiel  tells  in  wondrous  words 

Of  dazzling  mysteries; 
Whilst  kings  and  empires  yet  to  come 

Daniel  in  vision  sees. 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy 

Hosea  loves  to  tell; 
Joel  describes  the  blessed  days 

When  God  with  man  shall  dwell. 
Among  Tekoa's  herdnien 

Amos  received  his  call; 
Whilst  Obadiah  prophesies 

Of  Edom's  final  fall. 
Jonah  enshrines  a  wondrous  type 

Of  Christ  our  risen  Lord; 
Mi' ah  pronounces  Judah  lost, — 

Lost,  but  again  restored. 
Nahum  declares  on  Nineveh 

Just  judgment  shall  be  poured; 
A  view  of  Chaldea's  coming  doom 

Habakkuk's  visions  give. 
Next  Zephaniah  warns  the  Jews 

To  turn  repent,  and  live. 
Huggai  wrote  to  those  who  saw 

1  he  temple  built  again. 
And  Zechariah  prophesied 

Of  Christ's  triumphant  reign. 
Malachi  was  the  last  who  touched 

The  high  prophetic  cord; 
Its  final  notes  sublimely  show 

The  coming  of  the  Lord. 
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The  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Matthew,  and  Marit,  and  Luhe,  and  John 

The  holy  Gospel  wrote, 
Describing  how  the  Saviour  died, — 

His  life  and  all  he  taught. 
Acts  prove  how  God  the  Apostles  owned 

With  signs  in  every  place; 
Saint  Paul  in  Romans  teaches  us 

How  man  is  saved  by  grace. 
The  Apostle  in  Corinthians 

Instructs,  exhorts,  reproves; 
Galatians  shows  that  faith  in  Christ 

Alone  the  Father  loves; 
Ephesians  and  Philippians  tell 

What  Christians  ought  to  be; 
Colossians  bids  us  live  to  God, 

And  for  eternity. 
In  Thessalonians  we  are  taught 

The  Lord  will  come  from  Heaven, 
In  Timothy  and  Titus 

A  bishop's  rule  is  given. 
Philemon  marks  a  Christian's  love 
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Which  only  Christians  know; 
Hcbrms  reveals  the  Gospel 

Prefigured  by  the  law. 
James  teaches  without  holiness 

Faith  is  but  vain  and  dead; 
.\nd  Peter  points  the  narrow  way 

In  which  the  saints  are  led. 
In  three  epistles  John  breathes  forth 

The  love  that  dwells  within; 
And  fiiJe  gives  solemn  warning 

Of  punishment  for  sin. 
The  Revelation  prophesies 

Of  that  tremendous  day 
When  Christ — and  Christ  alone — shall  be 

The  trembling  sinner's  stay. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends, 

Joseph  Elkinton  having  returned  from  a  summer 
Pocono  Lake,  attended  last  week  the  Four  Months' 
acting  in  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  but  failed  to  reach 
hie  Yearly  Meeting. 


Friends  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  the  arrival 
William  C.  Allen  and  wife  in  Boston  on  the  26th, 
"We  left  Norway,"  he  writes,  "the  twenty-ninth 
Eighth  Month  and  went  directly  to  Ireland  to  com- 
ete  the  work  there.  This  concluded  in  Dublin  on 
rst-day  the  1 5th  instant.  Two  days  after  we  started 
ir  home,  and  will  have  been  absent  almost  half  a 
:ar.  There  have  been  not  a  few  trials  of  faith  con- 
rcted  with  this  trip.  But  an  open  door  has  been 
anted  us  from  place  to  place.  Ihe  sympathy  and 
ndness  of  Friends  whom  we  visited  is  held  in  loving 
membrance. 


Pastoralism  in  America. — Having  recently  quoted 
t  American  Friends'  characterization  of  the  introduc- 
)n  of  the  preacher-pastoral  system  among  Friends 
a  mistake,  we  now  turn  to  the  British  Friends'  ex- 
ession  to  the  same  purport,  as  follows: — 
"We  are  extremely  thankful  for  a  leading  article 
hich  appeared  in  the  American  Friend  of  the  8th  ult., 
id  v.'hich,  in  a  review  of  Luke  Woodard's  recently- 
iblished  sketch  of  his  own  life,  deals  very  plainly 
ih  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  'pastoral  system.' 
>eaking  of  the  wave  of  spiritual  life  which  manifested 
iclf  in  the  'General  Meetings'  of  1875  and  later, 
|ifus  Jones  says: — 

i  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  men  who  were  the 
loving  spirits  in  the  "  General  Meetings,"  and  who  were 
ninently  successful  in  awakening  the  people  to  their 
liritual  needs,  were  much  less  successful  when  prob- 
ms  of  method  and  church  statesmanship  came  upon 
em. 

'In  a  very  few  years  these  successful  evangelists 
ere  all  settled  as  "pastors."  The  temptation  to 
ke  this  short  cut  to  a  solution  of  the  task  of  shepherd- 
g  the  people  was  undoubtedly  great.  But  it  was 
St  as  certainly  a  blunder.    A  great  moment  had  come 

the  history  of  our  Society — new  zeal,  new  devotion, 
. 5w  hopes,  new  possibilities  were  stirring.  It  was  a 
icond  chance  like  that  which  broke  on  George  Fox 

Pendle  Hill — "a  great  people  in  white  raiment  com- 
g  to  the  Lord."  Everything  turned  on  meeting  it 
ith  clear  insight  and  fore-vision.  It  was  no  time  to 
Itch  up  a  system  which  is  a  doubtful  blessing  in  the 
:her  churches,  and  fix  a  poor  imitation  of  it  on  our 
jciety.  But  the  false  step  was  taken,  and  we  are 
iffering  for  it  to-day. 

'A  new  pastoral  method  was  necessary,  a  more 
ficient  provision  for  edifying  preaching  was  also 
icessary,  but  there  were  and  are  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
id  dangers  in  a  one-man  system,  into  which  we  should 
ot  have  been  carried  if  there  had  been  a  wiser  leader- 

'ip' 

'Those  are  much  wiser  v.'ords  than  we  find  in  a 
ooklet  which  has  reached  us,  'The  Problem  of  a  Con- 
stent  Quaker  Pastorate,'  by  Prof.  Elbert  Russell, 
f  by  'pastorate'  is  meant  a  system  of  paid  preachers, 
ie  problem '  is  as  soluble  as  that  of  squaring  the  circle, 
nd  no  more.  Quakerism  and  preaching  for  a  salary 
ave  no  common  measure  and  never  can  have,  and  it 
;ems  to  us  useless  to  pretend  anything  else, — to  try 
j)  show,  for  instance,  that  the  salary  is  all  right  if 
|nly  it  is  small  enough,  or  if  it  pays  for  other  things  as 
|ell  as  for  preaching.  There  are  many  things  well 
lid  in  the  booklet,  but  its  main  argument  seem.s  to  us 
noroughly  unsound. 

"  We  do  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  which  is  con- 
[tantly  before  us,  of  unsolved  problems  in  the  Quaker 
olity.  We  have  not,  in  most  of  our  English  meetings. 


discovered  how  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis  to  feed 
the  flock  through  a  truly  effective  ministry,  nor  how 
to  shepherd  it  with  loving  care  and  oversight.  And, 
because  these  things  have  been  neglected,  and  are 
difficult  to  secure  in  this  age  of  strenuous  business, 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  take  the  easy  cut  and 
to  say,  'feather  than  this  neglect  we  must  set  apart 
someone  to  do  the  work,  and  guarantee  a  m.ainten- 
ance.'  If  haste  and  obvious  results  are  the  things  at 
which  we  aim,  the  argument  may  easily  appear  (as 
it  has  appeared  to  many)  irresistible.  But  those  who 
take  longer  views,  and  believe  in  the  reward  of  patience, 
will  not  despair  of  arousing  Friends  to  the  need  of  such 
sacrifice  of  time  and  labor,  of  thought  and  spiritual 
preparation,  that  the  needs  may  be  met  by  voluntary 
agencies.  Let  us  by  all  means  maintain  teachers, 
organizers  and  secretaries;  but  do  not  let  us  put  any 
man  or  woman  into  the  position  in  which  preaching 
must  be  done  if  the  salary  is  to  be  earned,  or  in  which 
spiritual  services,  whether  public  or  private,  are  in 
danger  of  being  marred  by  professionalism." 


Friends  remaining  at  Pocono  Manor  will  generally 
return  to  their  homes  by  the  beginning  of  next  week, 
when  (on  the  8th  instant)  the  Inn  is  to  be  closed  for 
the  season.  A  visit  last  First-day  found  about  fifty 
present  at  their  meeting,  and  the  information  that  the 
meetings  throughout  the  season  had  been  seasons  of 
solemnity  and  living  favor,  in  which  from  time  to  time 
a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  of  Philadelphia  found 
a  much  appreciated  service,  some  continuing  through 
three  or  four  meetings,  and  others  for  one  or  more 
sittings.  The  season  has  been  felt  to  be  prosperous 
in  other  features  also,  especially  in  the  good  feeling 
everywhere  abounding  of  one  toward  another,  and  in 
the  financial  condition  of  the  work. 


Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  again  convened  on  the  28th 
instant.  The  number  in  attendance  is  somewhat 
smaller  than  at  former  times  but  the  interest  of  those 
present  seems  as  great  if  not  greater,  than  usual. 
We  can  record  the  attendance  of  only  two  ministers 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  viz: — Cyrus  W.  Harvey 
from  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  and  Jeremiah  Lapp,  from 
Canada  Yearly  Meeting.  The  Representatives  were 
all  present  except  three,  satisfactory  reasons  being 
given  for  their  absence,  one  of  whom  has  since  arrived. 
Epistles  were  received  from  New  England,  Canada, 
Western  Kansas  and  Iowa  Yearly  Meetings. 

Attached  to  New  England  Yearly  Meeting's  epistle 
was  the  information  that  hereafter  that  Yearly  Meeting 
would  hold  its  meetings  in  joint  session. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  essay  replies  to  these 
epistles  if  way  opened  for  it. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  assist  in  the  seating 
and  maintaining  of  good  order  at  the  public  meetings 
on  First-day,  and  to  settle  with  the  treasurer. 

The  meetings  on  Firot-Hay  were  well  attended. 
The  solemn  stillness  of  the  forepart  of  the  morning's 
meeting  being  a  refreshing  season; 

Ida  M.  Binns,  Harrisville,  O.;  Cryus  W.  Harvey, 
Kansas;  Thos.  Fisher,  Malvern,  Penna.;  I  hos.  C.  Hogue, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  Cyrus  Cooper,  Salem,  O.,  being 
among  the  number  who  appeared  in  public  testimony. 

Those  in  attendance  from  a  distance  are  Cyrus  W. 
Harvey,  Alva  J.  Smith,  Evelyn  H.  Smith,  from  Kansas; 
Jeremiah  Lapp,  Joseph  Pollard,  Emma  Pollard,  Hanna 
Waring  and  Joseph  H.  Clayton,  from  Canada;  Thomas 
C.  Hogue,  Jonathan  Eldridge  and  wife,  from  West 
Chester,  Pa.;  Edith  Sharpless.  London  Grove,  Pa.; 
J.  Adrian  Moore  and  Horace  A.  Moore,  from  West 
Grove,  Pa.;  Rebecca  Thomas,  Toughkenamon,  Pa.; 
Aaron  S.  Edkin  and  Eva  S.  Edkin,  Westtown,  Pa. 


Practical  Peace  Effort.— At  Darlington  Monthly 
Meeting,  England,  12th  ult.,  mention  was  made  of  an 
attempt  to  introduce  rifle  shooting  into  the  curriculum 
of  the  Durham  County  Industrial  School.  A  letter 
urging  this  course  had  been  sent  by  Lord  Roberts,  and 
warmly  supported  by  some  members  of  the  Committee. 
Our  friend,  John  Thomas  Douglass,  who  is  a  member 
of  this  committee,  succeeded  in  getting  the  question 
postponed  for  a  month.  During  this  interval  he 
distributed  Peace  literature  among  his  colleagues  to 
such  purpose  that,  at  the  adjourned  discussion,  out 
of  twenty  members  present,  only  two  voted  in  support 
of  Lord  Roberts's  proposal. — London  Friend. 


The  Sandwich  Friends'  Bisesqui-Centennial. — 
On  next  Fifth-day,  the  loth  instant,  a  rare  observance 
is  expected  at  the  old  Spring  Hill  Meeting-house  of 
Sandwich,   Mass.,    being  a  commemoration  of  the 


two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Sandwich 
Friends'  Meeting.  In  the  year  1657  Christopher  Hol- 
der and  John  Copeland  were  instrumental  in  gathering 
thirteen  families  there  into  a  Society  of  Friends,  these 
forming,  it  is  thought,  the  first  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  in  America.  It  is  expected  that  after  the  close 
of  the  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  the  attenders 
and  interested  public  will  reassemble  and  listen  to  an 
historical  presentation  to  be  made  by  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Tucker,  of  New  Bedford  (the  clerk  of  the  Quarterly 
Meeting);  and  also  the  editor  of  The  Friend  may 
accept  the  invitation  which  has  been  extended  to  h.im 
to  read  an  address  embodying  reflections  springing 
from  such  a  history  and  event.  Our  friend  William 
Evans  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  feels  an  interest  to 
accompany  him  in  the  attendance  of  that  Quarterly 
Meeting  and  commemoration. 


Gathered  Notes. 

AuTOMOBiLisM  AND  MoRALs. — The  automobile  as  a 
new  disturber  of  the  ethical  and  religious  balance  of 
communities  is  treated  in  an  editorial  in  the  Christian 
Advocate.    Among  other  things  it  has  this  to  say: 

"  Ethics  requires  persons  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
automobiles  to  resist  the  mania.  In  one  city  of  mod- 
erate size  within  two  months  fifty  men  mortgaged 
their  homes  to  get  money  to  buy  an  automobile.  '1  hese 
were  probably  not  all,  but  all  that  could  be  ascertained. 
Since  that  time,  in  the  same  State,  but  in  a  smaller 
place,  twenty-nine  did  the  same  thing.  Ordinary 
drunkards  do  not  go  much  further  than  that.  Every 
person  who  is  a  Christian  should  resist  with  all  his 
moral  power  the  growing  tendency  to  spend  Sunday  in 
automobiling.  It  is  as  right  for  a  Christian  who  lives 
at  a  distance  from  church  to  ride  there  in  an  automobile 
as  it  is  to  do  so  in  a  carriage,  but  thousands  who  never 
thought  of  spending  Sunday  on  excursions,  beginning 
gradually,  now  spend  the  whole  day  in  such  pleasure. 
Temptations  to  spend  the  night  come  under  the  classi- 
fication of  hygiene.  To  allow  young  people  to  make 
night  excursions  to  morally  or  otherwise  uncanny 
regions  is  a  violation  of  parental  ethics.  The  old 
'road-houses'  are  coming  hack,  with  some  added  evils. 
Fearful  domestic  scandals,  revealed  by  accidents, 
ending  in  the  breaking  up  of  families,  are  becoming 
nunieiuus. 

"We  should  say  that  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  all  automobilists  that  we  have  seen  have  been 
guilty  of  one  or  more  of  the  following  infractions  of 
public  rights:  Illegal  speed,  dangerous  proximity  to 
other  vehicles,  too  great  risks  in  passing,  failure  to 
toot  their  horns,  or  tooting  them  so  loud  as  to  frighten 
horses,  indifference  to  the  actions  of  horses,  and  dis- 
regard of  common  decencies,  such  as  going  at  great 
speed  through  towns  when  church  services  are  breaking 
up  and  the  horses  of  attendants  are  drawn  up  in  a  row 
along  the  sidewalks;  also,  in  addition  to  great  speed, 
making  all  sorts  of  noises  as  they  pass  through  the 
towns  and  laughing  at  the  dismay  of  persons  in  car- 
riages, or  racing  on  the  highways,  also  indifference  to 
accidents  which  they  have  caused.  Besides,  we  have 
seen  hi  tmioniobiles  a  number  of  persons  intoxicated, 
and  in  the  aggi--g<,te  a  large  number  of  automobiles 
under  the  management  or  o.,,,])  boys,  and  sometimes 
of  girls. 

"The  automobile  'has  come  to  stay.'    tju>.  thg^t 
no  reason  why  decency,  humanity  and  law  should  go.  - 


It  is  said  that  the  aged  General  Booth  continues  to  do 
pretty  effective  business  along  the  lines  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Gospel  as  he  flits  about  from  land  to  land 
on  the  eve  of  his  eiglitieth  birthday.  His  recent 
automobile  tour  throughout  Great  Britain  was  of  the 
whirlwind  type.  In  thirty-three  days  he  held  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  meetings,  addressing  on  an 
average  six  thousand  people  daily  and  talking  on  an 
average  five  hours  each  day.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  two  and  three  million  persons  came  out  to 
see  him  as  he  went  by  in  his  car.  If  he  needed  any  other 
distinction  to  draw  the  mullilude  it  certainly  was 
afforded  by  the  conferring  of  the  degree  upon  him  by 
Oxford.  Straight  talk  the  general  gave  his  out-of-door 
audiences.  He  warned  them  against  hypocrisy  and 
counselled  them  to  live  clean  and  faithful  lives  in  their 
daily  relationships,  and  his  words  went  home  with 
great  effect. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — A  recent  despatch  from  Washing- 
ton states  that  President  Roosevelt  in  his  expected 
tour  in  the  Western  Slates  will,  in  his  public  addresses, 
not  only  reiterate  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  trusts 
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and  show  his  intention  to  follow  it  to  the  end  but  will 
also  sound  a  note  of  warning  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  country.  He  will  refer  to  the  history  of  Rome 
and  show  that  a  close  parallel  may  be  drawn  between 
its  economic  situation  in  its  later  days  and  the  state 
of  alTairs  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  moment. 
The  President  will  apply  the  lessons  of  history  especially 
to  the  power  wielded  by  the  railroads.  He  will  argue 
that  they  are  already  a  menace  to  the  republic  and 
must  be  restrained.  He  will  declare  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  difticulty  that  he  thinks  possible  is 
Federal  control,  and  he  will  strongly  recommend  this 
should  be  applied.  He  will  advocate  much  the  same 
kind  of  control  of  railroads  from  Washington  as  is 
already  exercised  by  the  Federal  authorities  oyer  the 
national  banks.  By  this  means  he  will  suggest  the 
companies  be  held  in  check  and  prevented  from  exerting 
their  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  New  York  City  an  organization  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics complained  to  the  police  that  indecent  theatrical 
lithographs  were  posted  on  the  billboards  of  the  town. 
Billposters  continued  to  thus  deface  fences  and  bill- 
boards, and  the  officers  of  the  society  caused  the  follow- 
ing announcement,  printed  on  strips  of  paper,  to  be 
pasted  over  many  of  the  objectionable  bills:  "We  have 
protested  against  the  exhibition  of  such  vile  pictures 
until  our  patience  has  almost  been  exhausted. — Holy 
N.\Mr.  SfJCiF.TY,  St.  Bridget's  Church."  The  police 
saw  the  announcement,  and  Chief  Monahan  notified 
the  theatrical  billposter  that  henceforth  he  would  be 
obliged  to  submit  all  lithographs  to  him  for  censorship 
before  the  bills  could  be  posted  in  public  places. 

In  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Penna.  State  Medical 
Society  in  Reading,  Pa.,  Dr.  Isaac  G.  Gable  of  York 
stated  that  in  this  country  $75,000,000  are  annually 
spent  for  the  purchase  of  patent  medicines.  He  said: 
'■  It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  note  that  a  militant  organi- 
zation, known  as  the  'Public  Health  Defense  League,' 
was  launched,  with  an  enrolment  of  four  thousand, 
which  has  for  some  cf  its  beneficent  purposes  the  sup- 
pression of  all  forms  of  quackery  and  charlatanism, 
the  prevention  of  food  adulteration  and  drug  substitu- 
tion, and  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  narcotics  and 
alcohol  disguised  as  patent  medicines.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  consideration  of  the  vast  sum  paid  for  so-called 
patent  medicines  the  public  will  swallow  huge  quanti- 
lies  of  aicono:,  aji  ap|ialllng  amount  ot  opiates  and  nar- 
cotics, and  a  wide  assortment  of  varied  drugs,  ranging 
from  powerful  and  dangerous  heart  depressants  to 
insidious  liver  stimulants." 

The  Dairy  and  l  ood  Commissioner,  Foust,  of  this 
State  has  ordered  prosecutions  of  grocers  in  Clearfield 
and  Blair  Counties  in  whose  stores  had  been  found 
dried  and  evaporated  fruits  containing  sulphurous 
acid.  It  is  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  which  comes 
to  this  State  is  preser\ed  in  this  manner. 

On  the  25th  instant,  it  was  reported  that  forty-three 
cases  of  the  bubonic  plague  had  occurred  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  which  twenty-six  resulted  in  death.  Steps 
have  been  taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  com- 
bat the  disease. 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "After  spending  three 
months  traveling  in  Manitoba  and  Sa^l- -->f'. ncwan  in 
search  of  traces  of  the  prchi-*-">-  mound  builders. 
Prof.  Henry  Montgomf-''  "'^  University  of  Toronto, 
has  conclud"-'  ''^'s  mysterious  race  inhabited  the 
jj,n»-'ient  as  far  north  as  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
above  the  international  boundary  line.  He  said: 
■|  have  deviited  twcntv-fi\e  years  to  the  study  of 
mound  builders  and  clilT  dwellers,  and  I  believe  that 
the  mound  builders  were  related  to  the  clifT  dwellers 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  to  the  Aztecs  of  Mex- 
ico." ' 

Some  of  the  hisi.ns  in  the  Zoological  collections  in 
New  York  City  are  to  be  forwarded  to  certain  parts 
of  the  West,  ll  is  stated  that  this  shipment  of  bison 
from  the  /.(Miligical  Park  to  the  Wichita  re.servation  in 
Kansas  is  one  of  the  most  curious  reversals  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  fauna.  Ilxterniinated  by  the 
encroachment  of  population  and  the  limitation  of^ their 
ranges,  these  animals  are  to  be  taken  back  to  selected 
>laces  in  the  West  and  an  effort  made  to  re-establish 
lerds  of  suflicient  si/e  to  insure  their  permanency. 

On  the  jjrd  ull..  the  first  electric  car  was  run  through 
the  north  tube  of  the  new  Belmont  tunnel  between 
Forty-second  Street  in  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island  City,  under  the  Fast  River,  fhe  lime  occupied 
was  but  eight  minutes.  It  is  expected  that  this  line 
will  be  open  to  travel  in  a  few  days. 

F()Ki:it.N.— A  convention  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land has  been  ratified  in  St.  Peter.sburg.  Ihis,  it  is 
underst(K)d.  regulates  the  respective  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  in  libet,  Afglianistan  and  Persia. 


Russia  maintains  her  position  in  the  north  of  Persia 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  south.  Other  governments 
have  been  assured  that  the  convention  does  not 
threaten  the  integrity  of  the  country  nor  interfere 
with  the  vested  interests  of  any  one.  The  convention 
guarantees  the  maintenance  of  the  present  position 
of  Tibet  and  Afghanistan,  each  Power  agreeing  not 
to  endeavor  to  obtain  any  advantage  over  the  other. 

All  the  dormitories  connected  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  have 
been  closed  because  of  the  many  recent  discoveries 
of  revolutionary  literature  and  arms  concealed  by  the 
students  in  their  rooms. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  half  of  the  cases  of  alcoholic 
insanity  in  France  are  directly  traceable  to  the  use  of 
absinthe,  according  to  the  synopsis  of  a  report  just 
made  by  M.  Mirman,  director  of  the  French  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Assistance  and  Hygiene.  Of  9932  cases 
of  madness  due  to  drink,  Mirman  says,  4882  are  due 
to  the  "curse  of  the  youth  of  France."  The  report 
shows  that  the  public  asylums  hold  71,547  lunatics. 
This  is  an  increase  of  fifty-seven  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Several  of  the  leading  hostile  tribes  in  Morocco  have 
opened  negotiations  with  France  for  peace,  which  has 
been  arranged  for.  Some  of  these  tribes  have  under- 
taken to  disperse  all  armed  bodies  found  in  their 
territory  with  hostile  intent  toward  the  French.  Con- 
flicts between  two  rival  Sultans  continue. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Geneva  says:  "Professor 
Joly,  who  has  completed  a  geological  examination  of 
specimens  of  the  strata  collected  from  the  borings 
for  the  Simplon  tunnel,  is  reported  to  have  found  rich 
traces  of  radium,  indicating  larger  deposits  than  any 
hitherto  discovered  in  Europe.  He  believes  that  the 
presence  of  these  deposits  caused  the  abnormal  heat 
experienced  in  building  the  tunnel." 

It  is  announced  that  a  young  Lyons  scientist  claims 
the  discovery  of  means  of  transmitting  electric  energy 
without  wires.  A  miniature  car  running  on  railroads 
was  recently  propelled  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
yards  from  an  electric  transmitter.  Details  of  the 
process  are  withheld  for  the  present,  and  patents  are 
being  taken  out. 

Minister  Rockhill  at  Pekin  has  reported  to  the 
Department  of  State,  in  Washington,  that  a  Chinese 
imperial  decree  was  issued  in  the  Seventh  Month  last 
ordering  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  study 
of  ceremonies  and  the  revision  of  the  present  customs 
prescribed  for  the  people  in  regard  to  sacrifices,  funerals, 
dress  and  marriage.  The  decree  closes  with  these 
words:  "We  hereby  further  command  the  Ministers 
of  the  said  Ministry  of  Rites  to  take  the  lead  at  the  head 
of  their  subordinates  in  the  said  school  of  national 
ceremonials,  to  carefully  go  over  ancient  and  modern 
customs  and  to  study  the  everyday  life  -of  the  com- 
monalty, select  the  best  among  them  and  bring  them 
to  our  notice,  in  order  that  we  may  promulgate  thcse 
recommendations  as  law  to  the  people  of  tlie  empire. 
This  is  a  proof  of  our  e-T-ncai  desire  to  prepare  the  way 
for  granting  a  ..oiistitution  and  parliamentary  repre- 
sent--<t'Oii  to  the  country." 

Professor  Todd  of  Amherst  College  has  latelv  per- 
formed some  experiments  on  one  of  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains at  an  altitude  of  fourteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  such  altitudes 
upon  the  human  system.  It  is  said  that  the  experi- 
ment is  looked  upon  as  being  important  as  regards 
the  treatment  of  diseases  affected  by  various  degrees 
of  air  pressure.  Experiments  heretofore  conducted 
to  see  what  effect  a  high  altitude  had  on  human  life 
show  that  at  fourteen  thousand  feet  and  over  the  air 
pressure  is  so  light  as  to  produce  incapacity  for  work, 
prostration  and  sometimes  death.  On  the  surface  of 
the  earth  the  air  pressure  is  approximately  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  At  an  altitude  offourlcen 
thousand  feet  it  is  about  nine  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  German  Scien- 
tists, a  remarkable  statement  was  made  by  Prof. 
Hergesell,  of  Strassburg  University,  that  the' atmos- 
phere at  high  altitudes  is  the  coldest  over  the  Equator 
and  the  warmest  above  the  Poles.  This,  he  explained, 
was  determined  by  balloon  ascents  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  international  committee  which  has 
been  investigating  the  atmosphere  at  high  altitudes. 
Balloons  which  reached  altitudes  of  eleven  to  twelve 
and  one  half  miles  in  the  tropics  were  found  to  have 
registered  about  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  degrees 
below  zero  Fahrenheit,  while  in  the  latitude  of  Central 
Europe  the  temperature  was  only  seventy-six  to  eighty- 
five  degrees  below  zero  at  the  heights  indicated.  Pro- 
fessor Hergesell  concludes  that  the  atmosphere  condi- 
tions affecting  the  weather  do  not  reach  higher  than 
seven  miles. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Seventy-seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Pnii 
DELPHiA  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  pRiEt^j  I*' 
will  be  held  at  No.  20  S.  Twelfth  Street  on  Fourth-di 
Tenth  Month  9th,  1907,  at  5  five  o'clock.  * 
B.  W.  Beesley,  Secretary. 


The  Corporation  of  Haverford  College. — T| 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Committee  Rod  jj 
of  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  on  Thii: 
day.  Tenth  Month  8th,  1907,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.      1  - 
J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  Secretary. 
loii  Diamond  Street,  Philadelphi; 

Members  are  particularly  requested  to  bear  t:  1 
appointment   in   mind.    The  charter   requires  tl 
twenty  shall  be  in  attendance  to  make  a  quoru  i 
Please  notify  the  Secretary  of  any  change  of  addre 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The   stage   \  j| 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelph 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  tra 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cen  jjt 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.    To  re. 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  ^' 
phone  1 14  A.  [|i 
Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent 

Married. — At  Birmingham,  Pa.,  Ninth  Month  5  (j 

1907,  George  Bacon,  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  son  , 

Samuel  A.  and  Elizabeth  B.  Bacon;  and  Lucy  Mi  ' 

CARET  Leeds,  daughter  of  Josiah  W.  and  Deborah  jd 
Leeds,  of  Birmingham  Township,  Pa. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  George  W.  Stratton,  Flushi  " 
Ohio,  Eighth  Month  30th,  1907.  Retura  H.  PuRviAb  jt 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  her  age.    A  member  , 
Flushing  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Frien 
This  dear  Friend  was  of  a  sweet  and  cheerful  dispositi  ij 
enduring  a  short,  but  painful  illness  with  much  patien 
and  has  now,  we  humbly  trust,  "entered  into  the 
of  her  Lord."  j 

 .  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  Eighth  Month  28th,  19 

James  Armstrong,  of  Westtown,  Pa.,  in  the  six 
second  \ear  of  his  age.    A  member  of  the  Monti  !l 
Meeting  of  Friends  tT  Philadelphia. 

 ,  At  his  home  in  Coal  Creek.  Iowa,  on  the  thir 

first  of  Elighth  Month,  1907.  F.  Hadwf.n  Hollow., 
son  of  David  and  Flli/a  M.  llollowav,  in  th.e  cighteei|i 
Near  of  his  age.    Deceased  had  been  in  delicate  hea|i 
all  his  life,  and  for  the  past  six  years  his  disease  v|i 
pronounced  incurable  by  his  plusicians.    At  diffenil 
times,  as  the  iiialignanc\'  of  the  disorder  would  seem) 
abate,  hopes  were  entertained,  and  even  shared  ) 
by  his  p'n  siciaiis.  that  his  strong  tenacity  to  life  woil 
oNcrcome  the  malady;  even  so  recently  as  the  pi 
autumn  and  winter  when  he  was  able  to  attend  sch  1  I 
and  make  commendable  progress  in  his  studies,  ui  i  | 
near  the  close  of  the  term.     Then  his  strength  seen 
to  fail,  and  he  gradually  to  decline,  until  the  i 
claimed  its  victim.    During  the  time  of  four  wee  | 
confinement  to  his  bed.  he  seemed  fully  aware  of  ^  I 
condition,  was  very  patient  and  resigned,  and  furtiri 
evidenced   througli  comforting  expressions  that  M 
was  being  prepared  for  a  happy  exit,  saying  to 
mother  at  one  time,  "  I  have  great  joy,"  and  at  anotPj',  j 
"I  think  1  had  rather  go  than  stay."    Quite  contrji'  I 
to  the  expectation  of  his  physician  he  retainetl  ^  I 
senses  clear,  until  very  near  the  last.    We  trust  . 
following  is  applicable. 

"  Early  gathered  to  the  mansions 
Of  celestial  glory  bright, 
There  to  wait  the  kindreds  coming 
Who  shall  know  and  do  the  right." 
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A  Timely  Testimony. 
A  movement  which  was  already  under 
irious  consideration  by  the  management 
some  of  the  best  universities  and  colleges 
IS  been  given  an  effective  impetus  by  the 
te  Anna  T.  Jeanes  in  her  large  bequest  to 
varthmore  College,  conditioned  on  its 
asing  from  intercollegiate  games. 
The  abuses  to  which  these  performances 
ive  run,  and  their  substitution  of  lower 
id  unworthy  standards  for  college  life  in 
e  place  of  higher  education, — physical 
ctories  taking  the  place  of  mental  athletics 
have  become  a  scandal  in  the  minds  of 
fends  of  true  culture,  and  have  been 
jciting  a  wrong  direction  in  the  aspirations 
our  youth.  The  bequest  of  Anna  T. 
tanes  seems  to  be  calling  a  halt  to  the 
^cessive  zeal  for  the  animal  and  pugnacious 
dein  education  to  which  the  intercollegiate 
liysical  conflicts  often  outrageously  min- 
ter. 

Hf  the  Swarthmore  managers  take  this 
their  opportunity  to  testify  for  true 
gher  education  in  preference  to  the  system 
animal  and  belligerent  victories,  they 
11  be  in  good  company,  for  that  is  what 
jfDlumbia  College  and  other  high-minded 
stitutions  have  done  and  Harvard  has 
;n  trying  to  do.    We  hope  it  will  be  found 
at  Anna  T.  Jeanes  in  this  piece  of  wisdom 
builded  more  wisely  and  more  widely 
ihan  she  knew  in  giving  an  incentive  to  a 
,  uch  needed  reform  for  higher  education. 


There  Were  Giants  in  Those  Days. 

In  the  past  summer  the  writer  passed 
16  site  of  a  house  which  two  and  a  half 
tnturies  ago  was  dwelt  in  by  a  man  who 
jrmitted  about  the  earliest  Friends'  Meet- 
gs  in  America  to  be  held  in  it.  For  this 
I  was  fined  time  after  time  till,  it  is  said. 


he  had  little  left  but  his  house  and  farm. 
All  his  cows  being  taken  away,  his  neighbors 
gave  him  another  cow.  The  sheriff  came 
and  took  this  away,  on  his  continuing  to 
accommodate  Quaker  meetings;  and  the 
last  th  ng  the  officers  could  find  to  take 
was  a  brass  kettle.  "  If  thou  takes  this 
away,"  said  the  wife,  "there  will  be  nothing 
that  we  can  have  to  serve  ourselves  with 
food."  Yet  he  took  it,  and  William  Allen's 
wife  said:  "The  time  will  come  when  thou 
wilt  have  to  be  served  by  me  with  food 
from  this  same  kettle."  And  so  it  proved, 
for  George  Barlow  passed  his  latter  days  as 
a  drunken  beggar,  many  times  helped  with 
food  at  Priscilla  Allen's  door. 

William  Allen  was  not  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer. "Edward  Perry  who  was  wealthy, 
a  man  who  had  been  well  educated,  the  first 
clerk  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  suffered 
more.  Robert  Harper  had  his  house  and 
lands  and  all  that  he  owned  taken,  and 
suffered  many  cruel  imprisonments  and 
punishments.  Thomas  Johnson,  a  poor 
weaver,  was  stripped  of  all  he  had."  Others, 
pioneer  preachers  of  Friends'  doctrine, 
were  branded,  or  scourged  on  their  naked 
backs  as  they  walked  at  a  cart's  tail,  or 
were  bored  with  a  hot  iron  through  ears  or 
tongue. 

Such  was  the  cost  in  former  days  of  hold- 
ing or  attending  meetings  for  a  waiting 
communion,  from  which,  if  held  at  evening 
or  mid-week  in  these  days,  most  members 
ke  p  away.  What  makes  the  difi^erence 
between  those  days  and  these,  in  eagerness 
of  members  to  attend  a  Friends'  meeting? 
The  difference  is  in  faith  and  in  spiritual 
hunger. 

In  those  days  men  believed  something. 
They  believed  it  more  than  skin-deep,  as 
the  welts  on  their  backs  would  show.  We 
believe  in  our  mode  of  worship  perhaps 
one  carfare  deep,  they  believed  in  it  to  their 
bottom  dollar.  They  believed  in  it  house- 
and-land  deep,  pain-deep,  and  life-deep. 
They  knew  whom  they  believed  and  what, 
and  believed  in  it  as  their  life. 

It  takes  trials  like  such  persecutions  to 
measure  the  depth  of  a  man's  principles. 
It  takes  persecutions  to  deepen  them  in 
many.  What  a  sifting  among  us  such  trials 
and  tests  would  make  now !  A  property-test 
by  fines    and    distraints   might  quickly 


clarify  our  Quakerism,  and  decide  who^are 
Friends  and  who  are  not.  Prosperity  sup- 
plies us  with  a  sufficient  multitude  of 
current-following,  time-serving,  indifferent, 
and  colorless  Friends  of  the  universally 
accommodating  part,  who  are  ever  lowering 
our  standard  of  heroism  for  the  Truth. 
We  do  not  covet  further  times  of  sifting 
from  without,  but  they  might  be  wholesome 
for  the  Society.  The  heroes  of  faith  would 
remain  steadfast.  Persecution  would  be 
their  clearest  provers.  It  would  strengthen 
the  moral  fiber  of  some  of  the  nominal 
Friends,  and  slough  ofl"  others  into  the 
world  which  has  really  been  their  element 
all  along. 

The  reason  why  there  were  giants  of 
principle  in  those  days,  is  because  they 
believed  something.  A  gigantic  faith  could 
stand  a  gigantic  suffering.  They  believed 
evident  principles  of  truth  as  against  all 
sacrifice  and  self-interest.  ."By  faith  the 
elders  received  a  good  report."  Abraham 
believed  God  as  deeply  as  he  loved  his  son, 
and  it  was  tested  by  sacrifice.  The  lacerated 
pioneers  of  Quakerism  in  America  believed 
God  in  his  inspeaking  word,  and  it  was 
made  to  them  into  righteousness,  into  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  into  faithful- 
ness unto  death,  into  the  heroism  of  proper- 
ty-losing, of  pain-bearing,  of  the  Cross  of 
victory.  Strenuous  times  that  try  men's 
souls  to  their  centre,  drive  them  to  lay  hold 
on  central  Truth  in  its  very  life,  and  to  hold 
it  unflinchingly.  Is  not  Love  enough  to 
draw  us  to  God  in  this  our  day  to  believing 
deeply,  or  shall  we  wait  for  persecutions  to 
drive  us  into  the  openings  of  his  revelation? 

To  apprehend  the  life  that  is  to  be  we 
must  learn  to  think  more  largely  and  sacred- 
ly of  the  life  that  is  now.  We  must  enlarge 
the  scope  and  measure  of  to-day,  must 
identify  to-day  with  what  we  call  eternity. 
— Charles  Cuthbert  Hall. 


Wherever  God's  law  is  supreme,  life 
and  property  are  safe.  Wherever  the  Bible 
is  despised  or  discarded,  neither  life  nor 
property  is  secure.  When  infidel  friends 
were  discussing  theories  around  the  dining 
table  one  day,  Voltaire  said:  "Hush,  gentle- 
men, till  the  servants  are  gone.  If  they 
believed  as  we  do,  none  of  our  lives  would 
be  safe."  The  influence  of  the  Bible  in 
restraining  sin  and  restoring  righteousness 
is  one  of  the  evidences  that  it  is  a  super- 
natural and  divine  revelation. 
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GO,  WORK  IN  MY  VINEYARD. 

I  claim  thee'for  mine. 

l|bought  thee  with  blood, 

Thou  and  ail  that  is  thine. 

Thy'time  and  thy  talents, 

Thy  loftiest  powers, 

Thy  warmest  affections, 

Thy  sunniest  hours. 

1  willingly  yielded 

My  kingdom  for  thee. 

Left  the  song  of  archangles 

To  hang  on  the  tree. 

in  pain  and  temptations. 

In  anguish  and  shame, 

1  paid  thy  full  price 

And  my  purchase  1  claim. 

Go  work  in  my  vineyard. 

There  is  plenty  to  do. 

The  harvest  is  great 

But  the  laborers  are  few. 

There. is  plowing  and  sowing 

And  gathering  the  fruit. 

There  is  weeding  and  fencing 

And  clearing  of  roots, 

There  are  foxes  to  take 

And  wolves  to  destroy. 

All  ages  and  ranks 

I  can  fully  employ. 

There  are  sheep  to  be  tended 

And  lambs  to  be  fed, 

The  lost  must  be  found. 

The  weary  ones  fed. 

Go  work  m  my  vineyard 

Oh  work  while  'tis  day, 

For  the  bright  hours  of  sunshine 

Are  hasting  away. 

And  night's  gloomy  clouds 

Are  gathering  fast. 

Then  the  laboring  time 

Will  forever  be  past. 

Blessed,  thrice  blessed 

Are  the  diligent  few 

Who  finish  the  work 

That  is  given  them  to  do. 

Reprint,  by  request. 


Extracts  of  New  England  Yearly  Meetings. 

From  a  Testimony  of  Falmouth  M  nthly 
Meeting  in  1834  concerning  Edward  Cobb. 

When  quite  young  I  learned  the  rules 
and  was  very  fond  of  what  is  called  sacred 
music,  sparing  no  pains  to  attend  school 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  prayer  of  my 
heart  to  be  directed  aright  regarding  wor- 
ship, seemed  to  receive  the  first  intelligible 
answer  by  the  way  of  reproof  in  this  exercise. 
And  when  at  the  head  of  a  choir  of  singers, 
words  have  occurred  that  through  the  en- 
lightening influence  of  heavenly  goodness 
(which  had  long  been  operating  on  my 
mind)  appeared  evidently  inconsistent  with 
my  own  state,  1  have,  to  be  unobserved  by 
the  company,  kept  the  tune  along  while  1 
feared  that  taking  the  words  into  my  mouth 
and  uttering  them  as  worship  to  liim  who 
requires  worship  of  his  creature  man  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  could  be  nothing  short 
of  solemn  mockery  from  that  mind  which 
had  been  so  far  enlightened  as  to  believe 
that  nothing  could  be  acceptable  worship 
to  Almighty  Ciod,  but  what  came  from  Ilim 
and,  through  the  medium  of  his  own  Spirit, 
was  breathed  out  to  Him  again  as  that 
Spirit  should  dictate,  whether  in  prayer  or 
in  praises  to  his  great  name." 

By  continuing  to  live  in  accordance  with 
these  views  f)f  worship  and  seeking  instruc- 
tion from  his  heavenly  guide  he  became 
established  in  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Society  of  ["riends  some- 
time before  he  knew  what  doctrines  they 
professed,  particularly  in  the  inconsistency 


of  war  and  the  taking  of  the  life  of  our  fellow 
beings  in  any  way,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  suffer  bonds  and  imprisonment  even, 
if  it  should  be  for  life,  rather  than  carry 
his  gun  into  the  field  as  he  before  had  done. 
His  natural  disposition  led  him  into  much 
lively  company,  and  caused  his  society  to 
be  much  sought  by  the  gay  and  fashionable. 
But  he  now  felt  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
required  him  to  take  up  the  daily  cross  of 
Christ  and  to  withdraw  from  the  vain 
company,  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world, 
and  being  faithful,  he  was  supported  under 
his  various  trials  and  enabled  to  bear  the 
scoffs  of  his  former  associates,  some  of 
whom  thought  him  insane,  others  called 
him  a  fool;  thus  verifying  the  truth  of  the 
saying,  "The  wisdom  of  God  is  foolishness 
to  the  worldly  wise." 

But  some  were  so  awed  by  his  serious 
deportment,  that  after  calling  on  him  to 
join  their  gay  circles  they  left  him  without 
asking  his  attendance,  saying,  he  is  too 
religious,  he  will  not  go. 

After  seeking  among  various  denomina- 
tions for  a  spiritually  minded  people  without 
feeling  a  full  unity  with  any,  his  mind  was 
turned  (much  in  the  cross  to  his  own  will) 
towards  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  first 
three  of  our  meetings  which  he  attended, 
were  held  in  silence,  and  in  them  his  mind 
was  so  over-shadowed  by  Divine  goodness, 
that  he  could  do  no  less  than  inwardly 
exclaim,  this  is  what  my  soul  wanted,  and 
without  hearing  any  vocal  preaching  he 
became  fully  convinced  of  the  correctness 
of  our  principles,  and  was  received  a  member 
of  our  Society  the  twenty-first  of  Sixth 
Month,  1797. 

From  this  time  he  was  a  diligent  attender 
of  our  meetings,  and  manifested  a  living 
desire  that  we  might,  as  a  people,  live  up 
to  our  high  and  holy  profession.  And  after 
some  time,  as  he  abode  under  the  forming 
hand  of  Divine  goodness,  which  only  can 
rightly  prepare  any  to  publish  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  he  believed 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  engage  in  that  great 
work,  and  in  it  he  was  an  example  of  watch- 
fulness, being  very  careful  not  to  utter  words 
in  his  own  wisdom,  which  rendered  his 
communications,  though  generally  short, 
acceptable  and  edifying. 

"Why  do  we  say  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 
'Who  art  in  heaven,'  since  God  is  every- 
where?" asked  a  minister  of  some  children. 
For  awhile  no  one  answered.  At  last, 
seeing  a  little  drummer  boy  who  looked 
as  if  he  could  give  an  answer,  the  minister 
said,  "Well,  little  .soldier,  what  say  you? 
"Because  it's  headquarters,"  replied  the 
drummer. — Selected. 

If  we  go  on  making  the  world  more 
convenient,  and  comfortable  not  only,  but 
more  luxurious,  we  are  not  likclv  to  possess 
that  "purged  vision"  of  which  [ohn  Milton 
speaks,  and  which  makes  us  competent  to 
see  the  higher  things.  My  quarrel  with 
modern  life,  so  far  as  it  makes  us  selfish 
and  self-indulgent,  is  not  merely  that  it 
develops,  out  of  all  just  proportions,  lower 
and  meaner  hungers,  but  that  it  makes  us 
insensiblejo  higher  ones.— Bishop  Potter. 


Friends  in  Radnorshire. 

Happy  days  for  the  young  people  were 
Monthly  Meetings  years  ago  at  the  Pales 
in  Radnorshire.  Up  early  we  m.ust  needs 
be  in  order  to  reach  Hindwell,  sixteen 
miles  away,  for  breakfast.  That  was  at 
the  time  the  head  centre  of  Quaker  vitalit)' 
in  the  county  of  Radnor.  Boating  on  the 
lake  in  front  of  the  house  was  a  choice 
amusement,  and  was  usually  accompaniec 
by  a  visit  to  the  tiny  summer-house  a 
Walton,  where  on  the  first  day  of  the  weel- 
the  Friends  held  their  meetings  for  worship 
The  head  of  the  family  was  known  all  ovei 
the  countryside  as  the  best  judge  of  cattle 
and  looked  up  to  as  a  thriving,  trust} 
farmer.  His  wife  was  the  nursing  mothe 
of  the  Quaker  Church.  She  was  the  over 
seer  and  elder  of  the  flock  in  the  county 
Merry  and  attractive  daughters  added  t< 
the  hearty  welcome  for  all  friendly  visitors 
As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  and  thi 
horses  had  eaten  their  oats,  a  long  am 
romantic  drive  over  Radnor  Forest  followec 

The  next  halt  was  at  Llandegley.  Her 
there  was  a  wayside  inn  that  year  after  yea 
was  occupied  by  cheerful  groups  of  Friends 
In  the  parlor  such  Friends  as  preceded  th 
comers  of  the  day  assembled  for  famil 
worship  and  the  serious  reading  of  th 
Scriptures  after  breakfast.  The  people  o 
the  house  were  sympathetic,  and  whe: 
prayer  was  offered  the  landlady  knelt  o: 
the  door-mat  outside  the  parlor  that  sh 
might  unite  with  the  worshippers.  Th 
Friends,  when  they  became  aware  of  ii 
invited  her  inside.  The  inn  has  since  bee 
closed,  as  the  owner,  who  had  himse! 
joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  realized  tha 
drink  was  a  snare  and  a  danger  to  man 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  it  has  now  fc 
some  years  been  a  private  house.  Th 
legend  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  meeting 
at  the  Pales  on  the  First-day  of  the  week  i 
that  they  were  kept  up  for  years  by  a  la 
old  man  and  his  dog.  Some  of  the  relative 
of  the  old  man  were  buried  in  the  adjoini 
graveyard,  and  the  lame  man  had  to 
on  his  stomach  in  order  to  cross  the  rivej 
by  the  footbridge,  which  consisted  of  th 
trunk  of  a  tree  flattened  on  the  upper  sidi 
His  faithfulness  was  rewarded,  for  in  aftc 
years  William  Knowles  and  Yardley  Warnc 
did  good  service  at  the*  Pales  meeting-hou5| 
in  maintaining  a  day  school,  where  man| 
yeomen  of  the  present  generation  receive 
their  education.  An  ancient  meeting  wi 
thus  re-established.  • 

In  the  neighborhood  of  this  village  (' 
Llandegley,  probably  on  the  open  commor 
(jeorge  Fox  held  the  camp  meeting  chion 
cled  in  his  Journal,  "where  there  was 
meeting  like  a  leaguer  for  multitudes. 
He  says,  "I  walked  a  little  aside  whil; 
the  people  were  gathering,  and  there  cam 
to  me  john-ap-John,  a  Welshman,  whoi 
I  desired  to  go  to  the  people;  and  if  he  ha| 
anything  from  the  Lord  to  them,  he  migl] 
speak  in  Welsh,  and  thereby  gather  moti 
together.  Then  came  Morgan  Watkins  t 
me,  who  was  become  loving  to  Friend' 
and  said,  "The  people  lie  like  a  league 
and  the  gentry  of  the  country  arc  come  iit 
I  bade  him  go  up  also  and  leave  me;  for 
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lad  a  great  travail  upon  me  for  the  salvation 

)f  the  people."  After  a  time  George  Fox 
'  ipoke  to  them  at  length,  and  says,  "The 
I  icriptures  were  opened  to  them  and  the 
^  )bjections  they  had  in  their  minds  an- 

wered.  They  were  directed  to  the  light 
^  )f  Christ,  the  heavenly  man,  that  by  it 

hey  might  see  their  sins,  and  Christ  Jesus 
Se  their  Saviour,  their  Redeemer,  their 
Viediator."  Many  were  that  day  turned 
^  o  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  established 
J  n  the  truth.    Monthly  Meeting  once  a 

■  'ear  is  still  regularly  held  at  the  Pales, 

■  nd  a  large  tea  meeting,  to  which  the  people 
1^  ome  from  all  quarters,  is  held  in  the 
^  vening. 

; '  About  twenty-eight  years  ago  there  was 
I .  remarkable  revival  amongst  Friends  in 
ladnorshire.  The  membership  prior  to 
hat  date  had  been  steadily  declining  for 
hany  years,  and  the  meetings  at  the  Pales 
heeling  house — the  only  one  in  the  county 
:t  the  time — was  mainly  attended  by 
riembers  of  about  three  or  four  families, 
t  was  under  a  feeling  of  deep  concern  and 
l^ith  a  realization  of  the  needs  of  the  district, 
hat  Yardley  Warner  was  drawn  to  arrange 
br  a  series  of  tent  meetings  on  the  open 
bmrnon  near  Penybont  twenty-eight  years 
[go.  The  Lord  blessed  the  special  effort, 
nd  for  five  or  six  years  in  succession 
jemarkable  series  of  special  meetings  were 
leld  in  the  summer  months,  sometimes  in 
!  tent  and  sometimes  in  the  iron  room, 
lundreds  of  people  were  gathered  to  the 
leetings,  and  the  Lord  worked  with  his 
ervants  in  great  power.  Fragrant  and 
Tecious  are  the  memories  of  those  meetings 
0  many  still.  Of  the  ministering  Friends 
/ho  assisted  many  have  gone  home,  and 
he  working  day  of  others  is  nearly  over, 
lut  several  still  remain  in  active  service, 
fimongst  others  who  assisted  in  these  meet- 
TOgs  were  Josiah  Newman,  Stanley  and 
iarah  Pumphrey,  Sarah  S.  Bell,  Alfred 
r  Vright,  Lucy  E.  Pumphrey,  Henry  New- 

•  nan  (who  generally  acted  as  host),  Elizabeth 
nd  Hannah  Southall,  Henry  Stanley  New- 
nan,  Frederick  Sessions,  Howard  Nicholson, 

'  vlartha  Storr,  Thomas  Houston  (a  blind 

■  ninister),  Yardley  and  Annie  Warner, 
5  jeorge  Wood,  and  William  Henry  Wilson. 
' '  The  quickening  which  was  then  experi- 

nced  by  Friends  was  of  no  passing  charac- 

•  er.  The  work  was  deep,  true,  and  strong. 
'  Vlany  of  the  young  people  of  the  best 
:  amilies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Penybont 

vere  truly  converted,  and  not  a  few  stand 
rue  to  this  day.  Friends  had  a  share  of 
he  fruit,  but  only  a  share.  The  converts 
n  many  cases  allied  themselves  to  the 
hurches  of  their  parents  and  relatives, 
)ften  Baptists  or  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
ind  in  these  churches  in  the  district  there 
'  :ire  still  to  be  found  earnest  workers  who 

■  jladly  confess  that  it  is  to  the  Quaker 
revival  in  Radnorshire  they  owe  their  first 

:  real  spiritual  awakening.  Most  of  the  best 
:  ivorkers  amongst  Friends  in  the  county 
:  nave  ever  since  been  men  and  women  who 
Ihen  tasted  of  the  graciousness  of  the  Lord, 
i  jind  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
;|hat  this  visitation  of  grace  of  twenty- 
r  hight  years  ago  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
I  I  he  Society  in  Radnorshire.    The  meetings 


continued  to  be  held  in  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  annually  for  five  or  six  years,  and 
there  was  much  blessing.  A  few  years  later, 
however,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  attendance 
and  interest.  Those  who  had  joined  other 
churches  very  properly  gave  the  best  of 
their  service  to  their  own  denominations, 
thus  quickening  spiritual  life  and  activity 
in  other  circles.  Radnorshire  people  being 
largely  of  the  Baptist  persuasion.  Friends' 
particular  views  of  truth  have  never  been 
popular  in  this  county,  and  that,  alongside 
of  the  sad  facts  of  rural  depopulation,  largely 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Friends  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Penybont  are  not  so  num- 
erous to-day.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  matter 
for  deep  gratitude  that  in  the  ancient  Pales 
meeting  house—commanding  charming  views 
of  rugged  landscape,  and  nearly  one  thou- 
sand feet  above  sea  level — the  worship  of 
God,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  years, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  failed.  The 
historical  records  of  the  earlier  days  are 
full  of  inspiration  and  of  absorbing  interest. 
From  the  Pales  meeting  house  good  and 
faithful  men  of  Radnor  were  marched 
straight  to  gaol,  meetings  were  broken  up, 
and  much  suffering  caused  to  Friends  in 
the  county  by  the  hardships  which  were 
put  upon  them  by  the  rigorous  and  often 
heartless  administration  of  the  law.  That 
story  lies  in  the  past,  and  is  beyond  our 
scope  at  the  moment;  but  there  the  old 
building  stands  to-day  in  its  quiet  dignity — 
itself  a  witness  for  the  truth — and  thither 
every  First-day  a  goodly  company  of  wor- 
shippers still  gathers  to  hear  the  same  old 
Gospel,  and  to  worship  the  Unchanging 
and  Eternal  One. 

One  outcome  of  the  revival  was  the 
building  of  a  new  meeting-house  at  Peny- 
bont. Many  of  the  great  meetings  of  the 
revival  years  were  held  in  a  large  hired 
assembly  room  annexed  to  an  hotel  in 
Penybont  village,  and  perhaps  it  was  a 
mistake  to  move  away  from  the  "place  of 
blessing"  which  God  seemed  to  have 
chosen.  However,  in  due  course  the  "Iron 
Room"  at  the  hotel  was  given  up,  and  a 
simple  bjick  meeting-house  built  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  from  the 
village  at  a  spot  where  three  roads  meet. 

There  are  now  four  meeting-houses  in 
regular  use  in  Radnorshire,  besides  meetings 
in  a  farmhouse  at  Talcoed.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Radnorshire  meetings  at  date,  is 
as  follows:  Penybont,  thirty-one,  including 
Pales;  Llandrindod  Wells  (including 
Llanyre),  fifty-eight.  At  all  the  meetings 
there  are  "Sunday  Schools"  and  other  ag- 
gressive work  going  forward. 

The  whole  world  is  near  of  kin,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  recognize  how  closely  these 
border  counties  in  the  homeland  are  linked 
with  the  great  United  States  of  America. 
Persecution  and  sacerdotal  demands  in 
Wales  drove  many  of  the  early  Friends  to 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England  for  religious 
liberty.  There  they  throve  and  multiplied. 
Their  descendants  inherit  the  good  old 
names  of  their  yeoman  ancestors.  The 
present  membership  in  our  Monthly  Meeting 
includes  the  familiar  names  of  Evans, 
Davies,  Jonfes,  Jenkins,   Hughes,  Lloyd, 


Owen,  Morris,  Morgan,  Powell,  Price,  Prich- 
ard,  Rees,  Rogers,  Thomas,  Williams,  Wat- 
kins.  We  find  the  same  family  names 
to-day  in  America. — London  Friend. 

Reflections  on  being  Appointed  to  the  Office  of 
Clerk  in  a  Meeting  for  Discipline.  - 

BY  SARAH  GRUBB. 

The  meetings  for  discipHne  of  women 
Friends  became  exceedingly  weighty  to  me, 
as  the  Friend  who  was  clerk  last  year 
declined  the  office,  and  my  name  was  men- 
tioned by  divers  for  that  service.  I  sought 
to  object,  under  an  awful  sense  of  the 
weightiness  of  that  station,  especially  in 
so  large  and  newly  established  a  meeting 
and  with  the  feebleness  of  my  quaHfications 
for  it;  but  I  soon  felt  all  resistance  chained 
down  in  me,  and  a  secret,  fervent  breathing 
begotten  for  that  holy  assistance,  which 
I  knew  to  be  superior  to  every  effort  of 
my  own  without  it.  For  though  a  degree 
of  exertion  is  necessary,  and  the  natural 
faculties  of  the  mind  called  upon  to  service, 
yet  I  saw  they  are  no  longer  instrumental 
in  helping  forward  the  cause  of  Truth  and 
righteousness,  than  whilst  they  are  actuated 
by  Divine  love  and  life,  and  abide  in  the 
faith,  without  the  government  of  which, 
they  are  no  better  than  sounding  brass, 
and  a  tinkling  cymbal.  Under  this  humb- 
ling persuasion  1  took  my  seat. 

In  the  present  mixed  state  of  things, 
occasions  cannot  fail  of  being  furnished 
for  the  trial  of  Christian  virtues.  I  was  re- 
newedly  convinced  of  the  necessity  which 
those  who  act  in  the  station  of  clerks  have 
to  be  clear  in  their  views,  by  dwelling  near 
enough  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  so  as  to 
receive  qualifications  therefrom,  in  pure 
wisdom,  to  strengthen  or  make  way  for 
.that  lowly  plant  which  is  righteous,  and 
boasts  not  itself  in  the  garden  of  the  Lord; 
but  to  which  the  promise  and  the  blessing 
belong,  "  For  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall 
know,  that  1,  the  Lord  have  brought  down 
the  high  tree,  and  exalted  the  low  tree," 
yea  the  valleys  are  exalted  and  the  moun- 
tains reduceci,  when  the  seed  of  immortal 
life  reigns  and  sways  its  pure  sceptre  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  of  God. 

The  attention  of  my  mind  was,  therefore, 
secretly  attracted  to  the  Father  of  lights, 
by  whose  powerful  discoveries  I  saw  my- 
self; and  notwithstanding  the  business  of 
the  meeting  almost  constantly  employed 
me,  yet  I  was  favored  to  feel  a  frequent 
abstractedness,  and  ample  opportunities, 
under  a  prevailing  sense  of  my  own  weak- 
ness, fervently  to  petition  the  Lord  to  be 
with  my  spirit,  to  keep  me  patient  in  my 
present  employ,  meek  in  my  demeanor, 
and  truly  a  servant  to  his  cause  and  people. 
And  I  may  with  thankfulness  acknowledge, 
to  the  praise  of  this  grace,  which  is  sufficient 
for  all  the  wants  of  his  children,  that, 
however  deficient  in  many  respects  for  the 
station,  I  comfortably  felt  Divine  strength 
and  wisdom  underneath;  wherein  the  pre- 
cious unity  of  the  one  spirit,  not  only  with 
the  present,  but  divers  absent  friends, 
cbnsolated  my  often  drooping  mind. 

Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


BE  OF  GOOD  COURAGE. 
Here's  a  hand  to  the  boy  who  has  courage 

To  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right; 
When  he  falls  in  the  way  of  temptation 

He  has  a  hard  battle  to  fight. 
Who  strives  against  self  and  his  comrades 

Will  find  a  most  powerful  foe; 
All  honor  to  him  if  he  conquers, 

A  cheer  for  the  boy  who  says  "No!"' 

There's  many  a  battle  fought  daily 

The  world  knows  nothing  about; 
There's  many  a  brave  little  soldier 

Whose  strength  puts  a  legion  lo  rout. 
And  he  who  fights  sin  single-handed, 

Is  more  of  a  hero,  1  say, 
Than  he  who  leads  soldiers  to  battle 

And  conquers  by  arms  in  the  fray. 

F5e  steadfast,  my  boy,  when  you're  tempted, 

And  do  what  you  know  to  be  right; 
Stand  firm  by  the  colors  of  manhood, 

And  you  will  o'ercome  in  the  fight. 
"The  Right''  be  your  battle-cry  ever, 

In  waging  the  warfare  of  life; 
And  God,  who  knows  who  are  the  heroes. 

Will  give  you  the  strength  for  the  strife. 

— Selected. 


No  Secrets  From  Mother. — The  mom- 
ent a  girl  has  a  secret  from  her  mother,  or  has 
received  a  letter  she  dare  not  let  her  mother 
read,  or  has  a  friend  of  whom  her  mother 
does  not  know,  she  is  in  danger.  A  secret 
is  not  a  good  thing  for  a  girl  to  have.  The 
fewer  secrets  that  lie  in  the  hearts  of  women 
the  better.  It  is  almost  a  test  of  purity. 
She  who  has  none  of  her  own  is  best  and 
happiest.  In  girlhood,  hide  nothing  from 
your  mother;  do  nnthing  that,  if  discovered 
by  your  father,  would  make  you  blush. 
Have  no  mysteries  whatever.  Tell  those 
about  you  where  you  go  and  what  you  do. 

Those  who  have  the  right  to  know,  we 
mean,  of  course.  The  girl  who  frankly 
says  to  her  mother,  "I"  have  been  there. 
I  met  so-and-so.  Such  and  such  remarks 
were  made,  and  this  and  that  was  done," 
will  be  certain  of  receiving  good  advice  and 
sympathy.  If  all  was  right,  no  fault  will 
be  found.  If  the  mother  knows,  out  of 
great  experience,  that  something  was  im- 
proper, or  unsuitable,  she  will,  if  she  is  a 
gcx)d  mother,  kindly  advise  against  its 
repetition.  It  is  when  mothers  discover 
that  their  girls  are  hiding  things  from  them, 
that  they  rebuke  and  scold.  Innocent 
faults  are  always  pardoned  by  a  kind  parent. 
You  may  not  know,  girls,  just  what  is  right, 
just  what  is  wrong  yet.  You  cannot  be 
blamed  for  making  little  mistakes;  but  you 
will  not  be  likely  to  do  anything  very  wrong 
if,  from  the  first,  you  have  no  secrets  from 
your  mother. — H.  L.  Hastings. 


Sf.lf-Sacrificing  Mothers. — A  friend 
from  Ohio  writes  she  has  received  quite  a 
shock  because  she  "lately  met  a  young 
woman  who  acted  as  though  she  was  ashamed 
of  her  mother."'  This  writer  seems  to  blame 
the  daughter.  She  says.  "The  mother 
makes  the  daughter's  beautiful  clothes; 
denies  herself  all  the  comforts  of  life  to  keep 
the  girl  in  school:  does  all  the  laundry  work 
of  fine  skirts  and  white  gowns,  often  sitting 
up  late  at  night  to  do  this;  and  the  daughter 
is  not  only  seemingly  thankless,  but  also 
heartless,  treating  her  mother  with  no  more 


respect  than  other  girls  treat  their  maid- 
servant or  man-servant  in  their  homes. 
What  do  you  think  of  such  a  daughter?" 

"  I  think  such  a  girl  sows  to  the  wind  and 
will  reap  a  whirlwind.  I  never  knew  a  case 
where  a  child  ceased  to  honor  the  self-sacri- 
ficing mother,  but  such  a  one  at  some  time 
in  her  life,  bitterly  repented  her  unthinking 
and  selfish  words  and  deeds,"  answered  the 
wise  one  to  whom  the  letter  was  read. 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  the  daughter  is  wholly 
to  blame,"  added  an  up-to-date  woman,who 
also  heard  the  letter.  "  If  a  mother  begins 
her  life  of  a  mother  by  being  a  servant  to  her 
child,  what  can  she  expect  when  the  child 
grows  older?  A  woman  who  is  looked  upon 
as  drudge  by  husband  and  children  cannot 
expect  to  be  honored  as  though  she  were 
friend,  companion,  guide.  A  woman  who 
will  run  at  every  whim  and  whimper  of 
husband  and  child  may,  at  first,  enjoy  self- 
effacement,  but  the  time  will  come  when  this 
sort  of  abasement  will  clothe  her  in  sack- 
cloth and  place  her  on  the  ash-mound." — 
Christian  Observer. 


A  Girl  Who  Became  Famous. — This  is 
the  story  of  a  girl  who  went  from  New  York 
State  to  live  on  a  farm  in  the  backwoods  of 
Wisconsin  sixty  years  ago.  There  was  no 
railroad  then,  so  the  family  traveled  in 
white  covered  wagons  called  "prairie  schoon- 
ers," in  which  all  their  household  goods  were 
packed.  Thefather  drove  one  wagon.  The 
girl's  brother,  twelve  years  old,  drove  the 
second  wagon. 

The  last  wagon  was  driven  by  the  mother, 
in  front  of  whom,  perched  on  a  writing  desk, 
sat  the  little  girl.  She  was  seven  and  her 
sister  beside  her  was  four.  A  big  Newfound- 
land dog  trotted  behind  the  procession.  It 
took  the  family  three  weeks  to  go  from  New 
York  State  to  the  new  farm  home  in  the 
"Wild  West." 

No  other  children  lived  near,  so  as  the 
little  girl  grew  older,  she  roamed  the  woods 
and  made  acquaintance  with  the  birds  and 
squirrels. 

The  Willard  children  had  no  toys  except 
what  they  made  for  themselves,  and  Frances 
and  little  Mary  learned  to  use  their  father's 
tools  and  made  things  to  play  with.  They 
were  busy  all  the  time.  They  helped 
mother.  They  studied  and  read.  They 
made  up  wonderful  games  and  played  them. 

At  times  Frances  used  to  go  off  by  her- 
self and  climb  up  to  her  seat  in  the  limbs  of 
a  tree,  which  she  called  "Eagle's  Nest." 
There  she  wrote  stories  and  rhymes  and  hid 
them  away. 

Reading  the  papers  about  the  doings  of 
the  great  worm,  she  would  often  ask  her 
brother  and  sister,  "Do  you  suppose  we 
shall  ever  go  anywhere  or  be  anyoody  or 
see  anything." 

When  l>ances  was  eighteen  years  of  age 
the  family  moved  to  F.vanston  in  order  that 
she  and  her  sister  might  go  to  college.  She 
studied  hard.  She  became  a  teacher,  and 
when  she  was  thirty  years  old  she  was  made 
dean,  or  head  of  the  college  from  which  she 
graduated.  But  soon  she  gave  up  the  honor 
of  a  career  as  an  educator  to  devote  her  life 
to  the  services  of  others  in  the  temperance 
cause. 


For  over  twenty  years  she  traveled 
preaching  and  writing,  in  all  parts  of  th 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries  fir; 
She  was  honored  in  all  lands  for  the  gooi 
she  did.  When  she  died,  seven  years  age 
thousands  of  people  passed  in  line  aroun 
her  bier  to  look  for  the  last  time  on  her  be 
loved  face. 

The  State  of  Illinois  voted  to  place  he 
statue  in  the  Hall  of  Statuary  at  the  nationj 
Capitol.  This  statue  has  been  put  in  it 
place  at  Washington,  and  many  great  peop" 
made  speeches  describing  the  good,  grea 
and  useful  life  of  Frances  Willard,  who 
the  first  woman  in  the  United  States 
receive  so  great  an  honor. 

This  was  the  history  of  the  little  gi 
who  wondered,  so  long  ago,  if  she  "wou 
ever  go  anywhere,  be  anybody,  or  see  an) 
thing." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Don't  Exaggerate. — Unconsciously 
grows  into  a  habit,  which,  once  confirme 
besmirches  the  otherwise  good  characte 
To  feel  compelled  always  to  make  allov 
ances  in  the  representations  of  an  intimal 
friend,  impairs  friendship  by  weakening  coi 
fidence.  Absolute  truth  is  always  more  it 
teresting  than  discoloration  by  superlati\ 
adjectives.  "Awful  bad,"  may  do  somi 
times,  but  "awful  good"  right  afterwarc 
spoils  the  talk. 

history  of  friends. 

(ejonti'nued  from  page  86.) 

Would  you  like  to  hear  how  a  Frier 
took  a  ship  from  the  hands  of  pirates,  witi 
out  ever  fighting. 

He  was  mate  to  another  Friend  name 
George  Pattison,  they  were  coming  fro; 
Venice,  and  near  the  Island  of  Majori 
were  chased  by  a  pirate  of  Algiers,  w? 
took  the  captain  and  four  of  the  men  in 
his  own  ship;  placing  eight  armed  Turl 
in  the  Quaker's  vessel.  Now  there  was  on' 
Thomas  Lurting  (the  mate)  to  comman 
but  he  felt  strength  and  courage  from  Gc 
come  into  his  soul,  and  fearing  nothin 
knowing  that  the  Lord  could  keep  them  eve 
in  this  danger,  he  received  the  invaders  in 
friendly  manner,  desiring  the  sailors  i 
obey  them  -as  they  had  obeyed  him.  5 
the  Turks  were  also  kind  to  the  men,  remaii 
ing  quietly  in  the  ship;  and  now  the  ma 
wished  that  he  had  the  captain  safe  out 
the  pirate  ship;  earnestly  he  desired  of  tl 
l.ord  that  he  would  lead  him  back  safe! 
as  well  as  the  four  sailors;  and  his  pray 
was  answered,  for  the  Turks  actually  sei 
them  again  to  their  vessel.  Then  the  ma 
rejoiced,  and  no  longer  feared  that  the 
would  be  sent  to  Algiers.  "  If,"  he  sai 
"ye  will  be  ruled  by  me,  I  will  act  for  yoi 
delivery,  as  well  as  my  own;"  though  \ 
as  yet  saw  no  way,  and  the  Turks  we 
all  armed,  while  they  themselves  had  f 
arms.  The  men  wished  to  kill  them,  bi 
the  mate  said,  "No,  and  if  I  knew  that  ar 
of  you  would  touch  a  Turk,  I  would  mys£ 
be  the  first  to  warn  him  of  it."  Then  % 
advised  them  to  conciliate  the  Turks  by 
willing  obedience,  as  that  would  gain  the 
leave  to  be  more  together:  to  this  all  agree 
and  the  captain  let  them  have  their  ot* 
way,  when  they  promised  that  they  woui 
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ihed  no  blood.  Now  the  weather  was 
;hangeable,  so  that  they  lost  sight  of  the 
jirate  ship,  and  the  Turks  in  our  ship  were 
/ery  content  and  careless,  seeing  how  dili- 
gent and  willing  the  Quaker  sailors  were. 
[)ne  very  rainy  night,  the  mate  persuaded 
the  Turks  to  come  into  the  cabin  to  sleep, 
md  when  he  had  got  them  all,  one  after 
inother  to  sleep  in  different  places,  he 
lecreted  their  arms  and  put  them  away, 
ind  keeping  the  men  themselves  below  decks 
nade  for  Majorca,  with  a  fair  gale,  which 
Drought  them  there  in  the  morning.  Thom- 
is  allowed  two  of  the  prisoners  up  on  deck, 
ind  then  watched  the  effect  of  their  return 
:o  the  cabin;  but  when  the  other  Turks 
iieard  from  these  in  what  place  they  were 
they  fell  on  their  knees  crying,  and  besought 
that  they  might  not  be  sold  for  slaves.  It 
vas  promised  that  they  should  not:  and 
Thomas  Lurting  related  all  this  to  Captain 
pattison ;  he  again  told  the  Turkish  captain 
[who  had  been  all  this  time  in  his  cabin), 
that  the  vessel  was  once  more  their  own, 
knd  that  they  neared  Majorca.  Weeping, 
the  Turkish  captain  begged  that  he  might 
pot  be  sold.  They  hid  the  Turks  in  a 
^essel,  lest  any  Spaniards  coming  aboard 
thould  find  them;  and,  having  finished 
their  business,  might  have  left  Majorca 
[afely,  had  not  another  English  captain 
M)me  into  the  vessel,  and  heard  all  this 
[tory,  under  promise  of  secrecy;  which 
>romise  he  broke,  and  wanted  to  take 
iway  three  of  the  Turks  with  him  to  Eng- 
and.  So  when  Captain  Pattison  would 
Jot  let  him  have  them,  though  he  called 
lim  a  fool,  and  said  the  men  would  each 
mng  two  or  three  hundred  pieces  of  eight, 
le  told  the  whole  story  to  the  Spaniards, 
vho  threatened  to  take  the  Turks  by  force. 
But  Captain  Pattison  and  his  mate  having 
rieard  this,  called  out  to  the  Turks,  "You 
[  Tiust  help  us,  or  the  Spaniards  will  take 
:  you  from  us!"  Thus  to  save  their  enemies, 
:he  Quakers  risked  their  own  lives,  and 
lovered  about  for  several  days,  rather  than 
!  put  into  any  port  of  Spain.  At  last,  after 
sundry  adventures,  it  was  judged  best  to 
;  Tiake  for  the  Barbary  coast.  Once  they 
A/ere  obliged  to  put  the  Turks  below  again, 
because  they  became  unruly,  and  threatened 
L  !:he  captain :  and  now,  when  they  were 
i  about  fifty  miles  from  Algiers,  and  five  from 
and,  they  thought  of  landing  their  prison- 
[  3rs;  but  how  was  this  to  be  done?  It  was 
;  b  calm  evening,  and  Thomas  Lurting  took 

•  on  himself  to  set  the  dangerous  prisoners 
jn  the  African  shore;  yet  he  pondered  much 

.  jn  the  perils  attending  it,  for  the  Turks 

•  A'ere  ten  in  number;  but  at  last,  saying  to 
;  the  captain,  "  I  believe  the  Lord  will 
:  ^reserve  me,  for  I  have  nothing  but  good- 

A'ill  in  venturing  my  life,  and  have  no  fear 
:  upon  me,  but  trust  that  all  will  do  well." 
DO  with  three  seamen,  he  took  into  the  boat 
[  the  ten  Turks,  unfettered,  unbound,  and 
:  itheir  arms  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
He  had  made  his  own  men  promise  not  to 
lurt  the  captives,  till  he  had  done  all  he 
:ould  do;  and  for  a  further  precaution,  he 
placed  the  Turks  thus  in  the  boat:  their 
i  t:aptain  in  the  stem,  the  next  man  in  his 
f  lap;  then  one  on  each  side,  and  then  one  in 
( jjach  of  their  laps,  till  all  were  in.  This 


plan  was  to  prevent  their  suddenly  rising 
up.  As  they  neared  the  shore,  it  seemed 
as  if  there  were  men  hidden  in  the  bushes, 
which  frightened  the  sailors  for  a  moment, 
and  made  them  cry  out,  "Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  there  are  Turks  in  the  bushes  on 
shore."  The  prisoners  rose,  but  the  mate's 
courage  did  not  desert  him,  and  touching 
the  Turkish  captain's  arm,  with  the  boat 
hook,  he  bade  him  sit  down  again,  which 
he  and  all  the  rest  did  instantly.  There 
were  no  men  on  the  shore  after  all,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  near  enough  to  land, 
he  made  the  Turks  get  out,  and  giving  them 
some  loaves  of  bread,  and  all  their  arms, 
bade  them  go.  They  tried  to  persuade  the 
mate  and  his  men  to  land,  but  however 
friendly  they  were,  or  seemed,  that  would 
have  been  a  very  great  risk;  so  the  Turks 
waved  joyfully  their  farewells  from  the  top 
of  the  hill;  and  praising  God  for  his  protect- 
ing care,  Thomas  Lurting  and  the  three 
other  seamen  returned  to  their  ship,  and 
with  a  fair  wind  to  London,  where  (this 
strange  story  having  preceded  her),  the 
Quaker's  vessel,  on  entering  the  Thames, 
was  met  by  the  king  in  his  barge,  and  holding 
in  his  royal  hand  the  entering  rope  of  the 
ship,  he  heard  from  the  mate's  own  lips 
the  whole  wonderful  adventure,  and  the 
goodness  of  God  in  delivering  them.  The 
king,  however,  thought  it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  have  sold  the  Turks,  and  so  made 
money,  and  went  away  smiling  at  the 
foolishness  of  these  Friends,  who  had  acted 
in  accordance  with  their  Saviour's  command, 
"Love  your  enemies/ do  good  to  those  that 
hate  you."  Though  indeed  the  Algerines 
themselves  did  not  copy  this,  most  likely 
from  not  having  heard  it,  but  several  times 
after,  kept  in  slavery  for  a  long  time  Quaker 
seamen  and  others,  whom  they  took  out  of 
various  ships;  yet  they  came  to  trust  the 
Quakers  above  all  other  professions,  since 
the  slaves  who  were  of  that  persuasion 
were  the  most  faithful  and  diligent  they  had. 

Science  and  Industry. 

Wonders  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. — 
The  following  item,  clipped  from  a  recent 
newspaper,  tells  a  most  remarkable  account 
of  the  wonders  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Com- 
ing, as  it  does,  close  upon  the  record  of  the 
new  Cunarder,  Lusitania,  which,  on  its  east- 
bound  voyage  recently  was  only  eighteen 
hours  "out  of  touch"  with  either  shore, 
we  are  ready  to  think  that  marvels  will 
never  cease. 

The  Kaiser  fVilhelm  II.,  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  service,  has  almost  equaled 
the  wireless  telegraphic  feat  of  the  battleship 
Pennsylvania,  which  communicated  with 
Manila  station  1350  miles  off  the  Philippine 
coast,  and  with  the  Pacific  coast  1200  miles 
distant  at  sea.  The  "Big  Kaiser,"  as  the 
liner  is  familiarly  known,  communicated 
with  the  Cunard  Line  steamship  Caronia, 
which  was  then  three  hundred  and  eighty 
nautical  miles  from  Gibraltar  and  about 
one  thousand  miles  distant  from  the  Kaiser 
II..  Three  days  later,  when  the  Kaiser 
iVilhelm  1 1,  was  in  the  North  Sea,  off  Haak's 
Lightship,  wireless  communication  with  the 
Caronia  was  re-established.  The  Caronia 
was  then  south  of  Cape  Spreone,  on  the 


south  point  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  and  was 
1250  miles  distant  from  the  Kaiser  II.  The 
feat  was  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
the  communication  between  the  steamships 
was  effected  across  the  European  Continent, 
with  the  high  barrier  of  the  Alps  in  the  way 
of  the  electrical  waves.  Of  course,  the 
record  was  equally  that  of  the  Caronia  as 
well  as  of  the  Kaiser  IVilhelm  II.  The  com- 
munication between  the  two  merchant  ves- 
sels, as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  the  wire- 
less operator  on  the  battleship  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  establishing  communication  with  the 
station  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  while  the  battle- 
ship v/as  in  the  Pacific,  apparently  con- 
founds the  theory  that  the  high  mountains 
are  an  impediment  to  wireless  communica- 
tion. 


"N-EXT  Month,"  says  the  Woman  s  Home 
Companion,  "we  shall  begin  a  campaign  for 
clean  grocery  stores.  For  months  we  have 
had  trained  experts  and  writers  at  work  in- 
vestigating grocery-store  conditions  in  dif- 
erent  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  are  now 
ready  to  produce  definite  facts  of  conditions 
more  truly  baneful  to  the  health  of  you  and 
your  family  than  the  'Jungle's'  loudly- 
heralded  abuses." 


Postmaster-General  Meyer  will  soon 
begin  the  preparation  of  his  annual  report. 
It  will  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
postal  savings  system;  a  parcels  post;  the 
restoration  of  the  postal  note  for  the  trans- 
mission by  mail  of  sums  less  than  five  dollars, 
and  the  simplification  of  the  money  order 
system;  the  introduction  and  installation 
of  stamp  vending  machines  as  a  convenience 
for  the  public,  and  the  extension  of  the  sea 
post-office  system  for  the  distribution  of 
mails  during  ocean  transit. 


The  Bapiist  Argus  states  that  John  H. 
Davis,  son  of  B.  J.  Davis,  of  Shelby  County, 
Ky.,  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church,  has 
within  his  hands  one  million  dollars  as  a 
result  of  an  invention  by  him  of  a  new  and 

superior  street  car  brake  

 "His  most  remarkable  in- 
vention is  a  train  dispatcher's  switchboard, 
upon  which  move  electric  bulbs,  each  of 
which  is  connected  with  a  running  train, 
which  moves  its  special  button  along  as  it 
progresses  on  the  track.  At  a  touch  of  a 
button  any  train  can  be  instantly  stopped. 
Collisions  are  made  impossible." 


Gurid  Laate,  a  Norwegian  girl  who  is 
working  her  way  through  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  can  make  her  own  clothes  in 
their  entirety,  from  the  spinning  of  the 
thread  to  the  cutting  and  putting  together 
of  the  materials.  She  learned  spinning  and 
weaving  in  her  native  country  and  dress- 
making in  the  United  States. 


Ground  Moles. — A  distinguished  nat- 
uralist carefully  examined  the  stomachs  of 
fifteen  moles,  caught  in  different  localities, 
but  failed  to  discover  therein  the  slightest 
vestige  of  plants  or  roots;  on  the  contrary 
they  were  filled  by  the  remains  of  earthworms. 
Not  satisfied  by  this  fact,  he  shut  up  several 
moles  in  a  box  containing  sods  of  earth,  on 
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which  fresh  grass  was  growing  and  a  smaller 
cage  of  grubs  and  earthworms.  In  nine  days 
two  moles  devoured  three  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  white  worms,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  earthworms,  twenty-five  caterpillars 
and  a  mouse  (skin  and  bones),  which  had 
been  alive  in  the  box.  He  next  gave  them 
nothing  but  vegetables.  In  twenty-four 
hours  two  moles  died  of  starvation.  Anoth- 
er naturalist  calculated  that  two  moles  de- 
stroyed 20,000  white  worms,  or  grubs,  in  a 
single  year.  If  this  is  correct,  it  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  multiplying  rather  than 
destroying  the  moles. 

Need  of  Day  of  Rest. — Some  time  ago, 
a  keen-witted  journalist  sent  this  paragraph 
to  his  principals  at  New  York  from  the 
French  capital — "Sunday  is  not  a  day  of 
rest  in  Paris;  it  is  a  day  of  activity  1  have 
heard  some  Americans  applaud  this  manner 
of  spending  Sunday,  as  they  ridiculed  the 
old-fashioned  American  way  of  hallowing 
this  day.  They  do  not  know  the  sequence 
of  this  feverish  activity.  There  is  no  old 
stone  mason,  no  old  shoemaker,  no  old  car- 

P enter,  no  old  painter,  no  old  artisan  in 
aris.  Medical  men  say  this  premature 
decline  is  owing  absolutely  to  the  want  of  a 
day  of  rest  once  a  week.  Going  to  museums, 
poring  over  books,  amusements  of  every 
sort — 'improving  the  mind' — are  equally 
pernicious  as  hard  work."  Facts  of  this 
kind  may  have  weight  where  Christian  argu- 
ments would  fail. — Lutheran  Observer. 


A  Seattle  teacher  has  climbed  the  highest 
peak  of  Mount  Olympus,  being  the  first 
woman  to  succeed  in  the  feat,  as  the  peak  is 
almost  inaccessible.  She  reached  an  altitude 
of  8,250  feet. 

After  spending  three  months  traveling 
in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  in  search  of 
traces  of  the  prehistoric  mound  builders. 
Prof.  Henry  Montgomery,  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  has  decided  that  this  mysterious 
race  inhabited  the  continent  as  far  north  as 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  above  the  inter- 
national boundary  line.  Prof.  Montgomery 
who  has  devotea  twenty-five  years  to  the 
study  of  mound  builders  and  cliflF  dwellers, 
says  he  believes  the  mound  builders  were 
related  to  the  cliff  dwellers  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  and  to  the  A/.tecs  of  Mexico. 

An  outbreak  of  blindness  among  horses 
in  Australia  was  discovered  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  wild  tobacco  plant  on 
which  the  horses  fed. 


The  crosses  which  we  make  for  ourselves 
by  restless  anxiety  as  to  the  future  are  not 
tne  crosses  that  come  from  (lod.  We  show 
want  of  faith  in  Him  by  our  false  wisdom, 
wishing  to  forestall  his  arrangements,  and 
struggling  to  supplement  his  providence  by 
our  own  providence,  l  iu"  future  is  not  yet 
ours;  pernaps  it  never  will  he.  If  it  comes 
it  may  come  wholly  different  from  what  we 
have  foreseen.  Let  us  shut  our  eyes,  then, 
to  that  which  Gml  hides  from  us,  and  keeps 
in  reserve  in  the  treasures  of  his  deep 
counsels.  Let  us  worship  without  seeing; 
let  us  be  silent;  let  us  abide  in  peace. — 
Fenelon. 


GUESTS. 

Sunflower  tall  and  hollyhock,  that  wave  in  the  wind 
together, 

Cornflower,  poppy,  and  marigold,  blossoming  fair 
and  fine. 

Delicate  sweet-peas,   glowing  bright   in   the  quiet 
Autumn  weather. 
While  over  the  fence,  on  fire  with  bloom,  climbs 
the  nasturtium  vine! 

Quaint  little  wilderness  of  flowers,  straggling  hither 
and  thither — 
Morning-glories  tangled  about  the  larkspur  gone  to 
seed, 

Scarlet  runners  that  burst  all  bounds,  and  wander, 
heaven  knows  whither. 
And  lilac  spikes  of  bergamot,  as  thick  as  any  weed 

And  oh,  the  bees  and  the  butterflies,  the  humming- 
birds and  sparrows. 
That  over  the  garden  waver  and  chirp  and  flutter 
the  livelong  day! 
Humming-birds,  that  dart  in  the  sun  like  green  and 
golden  arrows. 
Butterflies  like  loosened  flowers  blown  off  by  the 
wind  in  play. 

Look  at  the  red  nasturtium  flower,  drooping,  bending 
and  swaying; 

Out  the  gold-banded  bumble-bee  breaks  and  goes 
booming  anew! 
Hark,  what  the  sweet-voiced  fledgling  sparrows  low 
to  themselves  are  saying. 
Pecking  my  golden  oats  where  the  cornflowers 
gleam  so  blue! 

Welcome,  a  thousand  times  welcome,  ye  dear  and  deli 
cate  neighbors — 
Bird  and  bee,  and  butterfly,  and  humming-bird 
fairy  fine! 

Proud  am  I  to  offer  you  a  field  for  your  graceful  labors; 
All  the  honey  and  all  the  seeds  are  yours  in  this 
garden  of  mine. 

I  sit  on  the  doorstep  and  watch  you.    Beyond  lies  the 
infinite  ocean. 
Sparkling,  shimmering,  whispering,  rocking  itself 
to  rest; 

And  the  world  is  full  of  perfume  and  color  and  beautiful 
motion, 

And  each  new  hour  of  this  sweet  day  the  happiest 
seems  and  best. 

Celia  Thaxter. 


The  Problem  of  To-day. 
There  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  earth,  with  that  which  it  produces, 
with  the  man  who  dwells  upon  its  surface, 
elsewise  it  never  would  have  been  necessary 
for  the  Author  of  life  to  send  thereto  one 
corrective  of  its  conditions,  one  whose 
mode  of  life  was  so  at  variance  with  worldly 
concepts  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  wrought  and 
lived. 

Whilst  a  youth  he  forsook  his  parents  to 
question  the  priests  of  the  synagogue, 
chidden  he  revealed  a  higher  standard  of 
authority  than  parental  control,  when  a 
man  he  placed  personal  revelation  above 
Temple  authorities,  such  seeing  in  Him 
only  the  incarnation  of  evil.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  race  one  of  its 
units  escaped  the  penalty  "dying  thou  shalt 
die;"  one  of  our  kind  having  through 
oneness  with  Jehovah  become  the  victor  of 
death,  this  same  oneness  his  prophetic 
heart  sought  as  our  portion,  but  thus  far 
"  the  last  enemy  "  is  still  the  reaper  of  human 
life. 

This  unique  representative  of  Jehovah 
whose  doings  and  sayings  were  common 
property  to  all  Judea  xercised  a  control 
of  the  elements,  over  life  animate  and  in- 
anirnate  which  was  not  due  to  material 
appliances,  but  seems  to  have  been  that 
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dominion  which  was  given  to  man  in  th( 
origin  of  our  race,  before  Adam's  assump- 
tion of  leadership,  ere  he  had  started  on  i 
struggle  for  supremacy  which  has  ever  sina  f 
been  our  chief  racial  characteristic. 

With  Jesus  a  new  potency  entered  th( 
earth  sphere,  spirit  which  in  the  beginning 
moved  over  matter,  now,  became  the  lif« 
force  of  one  born  of  woman;  under  thi 
transforming  process  a  man  ceased  to  bt 
swayed  by  the  malign  influences  of  earth 
rose  into  lordship  of  creation,  conquerec 
death,  regained  a  lost  inheritance — wai 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Since  the  de 
parture  of  the  Nazarene  and  the  advent  o: 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  a  quickening,  cleansia 
procedure  has  ceaselessly  wrought  into  th( 
fabric  of  human  life  a  spirituality  of  appre 
hension  which  has  opened  the  heavens  t( 
the  earth  and  enabled  the  earth  to  hea 
the  heavens  as  never  before;  wherever  mar 
dwells  old  standards  are  passed,  weight: 
are  laid  aside,  other  heights  are  beinf  to 
scaled,  cessation  there  is  not,  nor  can  bi 
until  His  likeness  appears  in  us. 

Unto  us  the  restitution  of  all  thing; 
foretold  by  the  holy  prophets  of  old  ha: 
come;  what  was  dimly  seen  in  the  apostoli 
age,  has,  under  the  Teacher  needing  m 
assistant  become  clear,  the  human  soul  fe( 
from  its  life  source  has  grown  strong  fo 
use, — not  will  power  nor  might  that  is  par 
of  a  perishing  physical  organism,  but  tha 
breathing  of  life  from  Jehovah,  the  subtili  k 
essence  beyond  the  reach  of  death — equip 
ped  for  service,  waiting  only  the  commam 
to  go  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer 
even  as  the  Anointed  of  nineteen  centurie 
ago  gave  what  pertained  to  his  era  to 
world  helpless  to  rescue  itself. 

There  never  would  have  been  a  prophe 
if  the  past  had  sufficed  for  the  normal  ex 
pansion  of  the  human  race: — the  prophe 
is  an  opener  of  seals,  a  revealer  of  mysteries 
the  forecaster  of  that  which  is  to  be;  h 
shows  the  way  in  which  Truth  walks.  Sucl 
Jehovah  sendfs  when  past  standards  hav 
wrought  their  purpose,  have  opened  thi 
way  for  another  revealment  to  those  whor 
Jesus  taught  to  say  "Our  Father."  In  th 
invisible  realm  of  God  lies  our  promise( 
land,  where  "we  thy  people,  the  sheep  0 
thy  pasture,  will  give  thee  thanks  forever. 

What  say  our  scouts  of  this  preciou' 
heritage?  the  glorious  fruitage  of  the  king 
dom — ripe  for  the  gathering — our  brcac 
of  life!  Has  not  the  training  of  generation 
brought  that  which  makes  our  heart  t( 
burn  within  us?  With  us  the  problenl 
rests — it  cannot  be  thrust  aside!  Doe; 
sufficiency  lie  in  an  organization — or  in  th 
baptism  of  the  Spirit?  O  man!  judgmen 
is  required  of  thee. 

John  Simcock  was  a  nursing  father  ii 
Israel,  tender  over  the  seed  of  God,  an( 
wherever  he  saw  it,  in  the  least  appearance 
he  was  a  cherisher  of  it,  without  respect  0 
persons;  but  he  abhorred  deceit  and  hypoc 
risy.  His  ministry  was  sound,  edifying  and 
helpful  to  many,  he  being  endued  with  . 
spirit  of  discerning  and  wisdom.  He  wa 
a  great  sufferer  for  Truth's  sake,  both  b; 
imprisonment  and  loss  of  goods.  He  trav 
elled  much  in  Truth's  service,  and  notwith 
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landing  all  his  sufferings  he  was  in  no  way 
iiargeable  to  any,  but  rather  helpful  to 
056  who  stood  .in  need.  He  was  once 
iprisoned  one  year  and  three  months,  for 
xompanying  his  wife  to  a  steeple-house, 
r  a  sign  and  testimony  against  their  false 
ays  and  worships.  His  persecutors,  at 
fferent  times,  distrained  from  him  to  the 
nount  of  several  hundred  pounds  sterHng 
r  preaching,  taking  nineteen  cattle  at 
le  time  and  twelve  at  another,  besides 
»rn,  cheese  and  other  goods;  all  which  he 
)re  patiently.  Once  when  they  were 
riving  away  his  cows,  his  maid-servant, 
ho  did  not  profess  amongst  Friends,  said 
1  him:  "Master,  how  can  you  stand  by 
id  see  them  drive  away  so  many  cattle?" 
e  replied,  "It  did  not  trouble  him  more 
lan  if  they  had  driven  away  so  many 
;ese." 

He  removed  to  Pennsylvania  in  early 
nes,  and  settled  in  Chester  County,  and 
len  the  spirit  of  division  began  to  appear 

George  Keith,  he  was  active  in  visiting 
m,  to  endeavor  to  recover  him.  In  the 
me  of  his  last  sickness,  he  appeared  to 
;  in  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  and  at 
le  time  said:  "I  have  had  many  hard 
^etments  with  the  enemy  of  my  soul 
[ice  I  knew  the  Truth;  but  the  Keeper  of 
rael  is  near  to  all  them  that  wait  upon 
im  and  truly  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and 
leir  faith  is  made  strong  in  Him,  whereby 
ley  are  enabled  to  make  war  against  the 
Iversary  of  souls,  and  to  fight  the  good 
;ht  of  faith,  for  whom  is  laid  up  a  crown 

endless  joy,  peace,  and  heavenlv  com- 
rt  and  glory."  The  day  before  his  depart- 
■e,  his  wife  and  son,  with  some  other 
lends,  being  present,  he  bore  a  living 
stimony  to  the  necessity  of  dwelling  in 
ve,  even  that  holy  love  which  labors  for 
le  peace,  welfare  and  everlasting  good 

all;  desiring  as  the  earnest  prayer  of  his 
»ul,  that  the  heavenly  spring  of  true  love 
id  the  stream  of  Divine  life  may  ever  be 
lown  to  run  amongst  those  who  would  be 
:counted  children  of  God  and  followers  of 
lirist  Jesus,  our  blessed  Lord  and  eternal 
iviour,  who  laid  down  his  life  to  be  a 
msom  for  fallen  man,  and  to  be  an  atone- 
lent  for  all  them  that  would  come  to  God 
y  Him,  who  is  the  living  Word  and  prom- 
ed  seed  of  the  Covenant.  He  died  the 
venty-seventh  of  First  Month,  1703. 

  A.  F. 

The  argument  that  children  acquire  an 
k'ersion  to  the  church  by  being  forced 
)  "go  to  meeting  by  their  parents  is  ridi- 
,  jIous."    Children  are  "forced"  by  their 
^  arents  to  do  all  sorts  of  things,  such  as 
■  iting  good  food  and  abstaining  from  food 
lat  is  harmful,  attending  school,  and  going 
0  bed.    It  is  not  apparent  that  they  thereby 
;  cquire  a  rooted  aversion  to  wholesome 
,)od,  to  sleep  or  to  an  education.    Nor  is 
a  matter  of  observation  that  children 
ho  are  trained  up  by  their  parents  to  go 
;  p  church  are  the  people  who,  when  they 
pme  to  more  mature  years,  constitute  the 
)bsentee   class   from    church  attendance 
«nd  service. — Grand  Rapids  {Mich.)  Banner. 

He  conquers  who  endures. 
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"Pay  John  Williams." 

At  a  church  prayer  meeting  not  far  from 
Boston,  a  man  whose  credit  was  not  the 
best,  and  who  was  somewhat  noted  for  his 
failure  to  meet  his  obligations,  arose  to 
speak.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was, 
"What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved."  Commencing 
in  measured  tones,  he  quoted  the  passage, 
"What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  He 
paused,  and  again  more  emphatically  asked 
the  question,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
Again  with  increased  solemnity  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  manner,  he  repeated  the 
momentous  inquiry,  when  a  voice  from  the 
assembly  in  clear  and  distinct  tones  an- 
swered, "Go  and  pay  John  IVilliams  for  that 
yoke  of  oxen  you  bought  of  him!"  The  re- 
mainder of  the  gentleman's  address  was  not 
reported.  All  present  appreciated  the  fit- 
ness of  the  unexpected  word  in  season,  and 
were  saved  from  hearing  a  lengthy  exhorta- 
tion from  a  swindler's  lips. 

The  incident  has  led  us  to  think  that 
there  are  a  good  many  people  who  before 
they  make  much  progress  in  walking  in  the 
way  of  salvation  themselves,  or  guiding 
others  therein,  will  have  to  "Go  and  pay 
John  Williams,"  or  John  somebody  else,  the 
money  that  they  honestly  owe  them.  There 
is  no  man  shrewd  enough  to  pursue  a  course 
of  dishonesty  and  trickery,  and  still  retain 
the  favor  of  God  in  this  world,  or  a  good  hope 
of  glory  for  the  world  to  come.  It  is  best  to 
settle  up,  square  up,  and  pay  up,  and  then 
it  may  be  in  order  to  talk  in  the  prayer-meet- 
ing.— The  Armory. 

The  Gymnasium  of  Affliction. — It  is 
in  the  gymnasium  of  affliction  that  men  are 
modelled  and  fashioned  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  all  their  spiritual  powers  are 
trained  for  harmonious  action.  It  was  meet 
also  that  they  should  suffer,  in  order  to  com- 
plete their  service.  Like  their  Lord,  they 
had  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffering; 
and  if  they  had  not  suffered  they  had  not 
finished  the  work  which  he  had  given  them 
to  do.  They  needed  tribulation,  moreover, 
that  they  might  be  made  like  their  Saviour; 
for  a  saint  untroubled,  hov/  can  he  be  like 
the  man  who  wore  the  thorn  crown?  Never 
smitten,  never  slandered,  never  despised, 
never  mocked  at,  never  crucified,  then  how 
could  we  be  like  our  Head?  Shall  the  ser- 
vant be  above  his  Master,  or  the  disciple 
above  his  Lord?  They  who  have  gone  be- 
fore us  passed  through  tribulation,  and  they 
needed  it  as  much  as  we  do.  Let  us  think 
of  all  this,  for  it  may  encourage  us  to  press 
forward.  They  were  knights  of  the  same 
order  as  ourselves,  and  by  the  self-same 
methods  obtained  the  honors  which  they 
wear. — C.  H.  Spurgeon. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Several  English  delegates  to  the  Five  Years'  Meeting 
at  Richmond,  Indiana,  will  visit  Philadelphia  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  weeks.  Edward  Grubb,  editor 
of  the  British  Friend,  John  Morland,  Edith  Morland 
and  Albert  J.  and  Gulielma  Crosfield  are  to  be  in  the 
party. 

DuNNiNGs'  Creek  Four  Months'  Meeting,  belonging 
to  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  and  held  at  Fishertown, 
in  Bedford  Co.,  Penna.,  on  the  29th  and  30th  ult., 
was  an  occasion  to  be  remembered  with  thankfulness. 


Ill 


John  Way,  Samuel  R.  Neave  and  Jos.  Elkinton  were 
in  attendance,  and  the  community  assembled  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  spiritual  cover- 
ing, realized  at  both  meetings  for  worship  First-day, 
the  29th,  was  most  comforting.  The  Gospel  was  preach- 
ed in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power  so 
that  some  acknowledged  it  had  never  come  home  to 
them  so  directly  and  helpfully. 

This  part  of  our  state  was  settled  by  Friends  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Dunnings'  Creek  was  set 

up  in  1803  by  Menallen    some  one  hundred 

miles  to  the  south  in  Maryland.  Thomas  and  Abigail 
Penrose  were  first  appointed  to  serve  the  meeting  as 
clerks. 

Two  meetings  held  respectively  in  Clearfield  and 
Centre  Counties,  are  associated  with  this  Monthly 
Meeting,  composing  the  Four  Months'  Meeting. 

If  one  goes  through  these  valleys  in  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  with  their  eyes  open,  there  is  much  to 
inspire.  The  writer  went  en  route  to  Carlisle,  some 
twenty  miles  southwest  from  Harrisburg,  and  exam- 
ined the  far-famed  school  for  Indian  children  with 
its  departments  of  handicraft.  Captain  Pratt,  who 
built  up  this  institution  through  several  years  of  devot- 
ed labor  is  now  succeeded  by  Major  Mercer. 

The  educational  interests  so  well  planned  by  John 
Dickinson  during  revolutionary  days,  including  the 
concern  which  resulted  in  Westtown  Boarding  School, 
has  left  a  college  at  Carlisle  bearing  his  own  name. 

The  main  building  was  first  erected  in  1783  and  again 
in  1803,  by  the  architect  who  built  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  This  is  a  fine  colonial  structure, 
surrounded  by  trees  such  as  beautify  the  grounds  at 
Westtown. 

John  Dickinson  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  conceived 
the  plan  of  a  central  university  of  Penna.  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  colleges  situated  in  the  outlying  districts 
of  the  State,  thus  extending  the  circle  of  its  influence, 
and  they  showed  mnrh  foresight  in  locating  these 
centres  of  learning. 

Westtown  Notes. 

Among  recent  visitors  were  Sarah  and  Mary  Pum- 
phrey,  of  Walford,  England. 

The  height  of  the  "Camp  Supper"  season  is  now 
over,  though  for  some  weeks  to  come  it  is  likely  that 
one  or  two  parties  of  boys  will  be  out  on  Seventh-day 
evenings.  One  evening  not  long  ago  one  hundred  and 
seven  pupils,  in  several  groups,  enjoyed  this  kind  of 
outing  supper. 


On  the  fifth  instant  three  class  reunions  were  held 
at  the  School  and  between  forty  and  fifty  old  scholars 
were  present,  belonging  to  the  classes  of  1882,  1906 
and  1907. 


The  course  in  agriculture  and  the  "  Business"  course 
which  are  offered  this  year  for  the  first,  are  running 
successfully  and  evidently  meet  a  need. 


Correspoudence. 

Thou  and  I  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  way  to 
rejuvenate  the  church,  is  for  its  members  to  experience 
a  change  of  heart.  But  1  am  apprehensive  that  the 
trifling  books  written  for  children  that  1  sometimes 
meet  are  undoing  this  great  work  at  its  fountain  head. 
1  think  that  those  who  siiould  have  the  oversight  of 
our  reading  matter  all  the  way  from  infant  primaries 
to  Westtown,  should  bring  a  sound  discretion  to  bear 
against  this  evil.  It  is  so  common  to  find  center  tables 
piled  with  popular  magazines.  1  have  sometimes 
commended  an  example  I  witnessed  in  the  parlor  of 
Joseph  S.  Elkinton.  There  lay  upon  the  table  just 
one  book,  that  was  "  Letters  of  Thomas  C.  Upham." 


Gathered  Notes. 

New  York  has  a  new  Japanese  magazine  called  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Jr..  which  will  contain  contributions 
in  both  Japanese  and  English  calculated  to  appeal 
to  the  one  hundred  thousand  subjects  of  the  Mikado 
scattered  through  the  United  States. 


The  present  experiment  of  some  popular  magazines 
in  the  way  of  offering  reduced  rates  on  subscriptions 
for  two  years  or  more,  seems  to  find  more  than  its 
match  in  the  Success  Magazine  which  offers  a  life 
subscription  for  ten  dollars. 
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Many  people  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
Bible  is  now  translated  and  read  in  four  hundred 
different  tongues.  W.  G.  Fitzgerald  relates  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  Tenth  Month  how  this  vast  undertaking 
has  been  accomplished.  It  has  cost  many  lives  and 
millions  of  dollars.  In  addition  to  the  first  cost  of 
translating  there  is  the  expense  of  revising.  There 
are  two  thousand  linguists  continually  employed  by 
the  British  and  American  societies  which  have  this 
work  in  charge. 


All  Baltimore  Methodism  claims  that  the  first 
Methodist  meeting  house  in  America  was  erected  in 
Carroll  County.  Maryland.  The  tract  of  land  near 
the  present  village  of  New  Windsor,  on  which  that 
building  stood,  has  long  been  held  in  sacred  memory 
by  Methodist  people  and  many  pilgrimages  have  been 
made  to  it  as  a  Mecca  of  Methodism.  The  site  has  now 
been  conveyed  to  the  Methodist  Historical  Society, 
at  Baltimore,  by  David  E.  Stern,  owner  of  the  farm 
containing  it. 


In  Seventh  Month  the  planet  Mars  was  distant  from 
our  earth  "the  mere  trifle''  of  thirty-eight  million 
miles, — the  nearest  it  has  been  in  thirty  years.  Natu- 
rally it  was  the  subject  of  unusual  interest  among 
astronomers, — first  and  foremost.  Professor  Lovi'ell, 
who  from  his  Ari  ona  observatory  has  discovered  a 
large  part  of  all  that  is  known  about  the  red  planet. 
In  an  early  issue  of  McClure's,  Professor  Lowell  will 
tell  what  he  saw  during  the  Martians'  recent  excursion 
earthwards. 


The  most  remarkable  feat  of  travel  in  the  whole 
history  of  creation,  with  a  single  exception,  is  the 
invasion  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Americas  by  the 
elephant  family,  whose  birth  was  in  Africa.  New 
light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  interesting  chapter 
of  natural  hisiury  through  the  discoveries  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  paleon- 
tologist in  charge  of  the  Museum's  recent  expedition 
to  Egypt,  Prof.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  has  written 
fully  for  the  Tenth  Mo.  Century  of  "  Hunting  the  Ances- 
tral l-lephant  in  the  Fayum  Desert."  The  article  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  restorations  by  Chas. 
R.  Knight. 


William  T.  Stead  recently  remarked  at  a  Peace 
Conference  in  this  country,  says  the  "Common  People," 
that  in  Europe  he  had  been  told  that  all  the  govern- 
ments wanted  peace,  that  most  of  the  people  wanted 
it,  but  that  the  newspapers  were  continually  stirring 
up  strife.  If  twelve  editors  were  out  of  the  way, 
W.  T.  Stead  was  assured,  "we  could  have  permanent 
peace." 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  suggested  a 
similar  situation  in  this  country-  The  people  want 
peace;  but  a  few  hoodlums  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  a 
few  newspapers  scattered  over  the  country  seem  bent 
on  plunging  them  into  war  with  a  friendly  people. 
The  N.  Y.  Tribune  well  observes: 

"  It  is  time  there  was  an  end  of  all  this  jabber  about 
warships  and  'categorical  notes'  and  holy  wars  and 
what  not  else.  If  men  cannot  talk  and  write  peace 
and  patriotism,  at  least  they  might  talk  and  write 
sense  on  some  subject." 

Baron  Uxkiill,  a  Russian  Baptist,  who  is  in  this 
country  now  in  the  interests  of  his  denomination,  is 
described  by  a  Baptist  e.xcliange  {The  H  'til,  hnniii)  as 
follows:  "A  gentleman  of  large  estates  and  an  atheist, 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  New  Testament  by 
reading  the  writings  (»f  Count  Tolstoy.  He  was 
anxious  to  learn  more  about  this  [esus  whom  Tolstoy 
said  was  'the  best  man  who  ever  lived.'  lie  was 
deeply  impressed  in  reading  the  New  lestament  with 
the  exalteil  spirit  ami  morals  there  set  forth.  Hut  tlie 
parlicular  verse  which  decided  him  to  become  a  dis- 
ciple of  jesus  was  John  1 3:  j^.  '  By  this  shall  all  men 
know  that  ve  are  mv  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.'  lie  allied  himself  with  the  Baptist  Church 
composed  partly  of  the  peasants  of  his  estates,  and. 
in  the  dearth  of  preachers,  and  having  a  better  educa- 
tion than  they,  he  was  chosen  to  he  their  teacher, 
though  he  had  no  religious  training. 


TiiKRE  is  a  Moravian  mission  in  Northeast  Australia 
among  the  Papuans,  a  treacherous  and  cruel  tribe  of 
cannibals.  Twenty  years  ago  no  vessel  dared  to  ven- 
ture there.  Now  vessels  put  in  there  for  repairs. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  shipwrecked  crew  was  rescued 
from  nearby  cannibals  by  these  Christian  Papuans. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — President  Roosevelt  recently  de- 
livered an  address  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  before  an 
assemblage  interested  in  deep  water  ways,  which 
included  governors  of  sixteen  States,  United  States 
senators,  representatives  in  Congress,  noted  engineers 
and  prominent  business  men  representing  the  entire 
middle  West,  from  the  Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  He  declared  in  his  address  that  the  time  had 
come  when  the  inland  waterways  must  again  be  utilized 
for  transportation.  "These  natural  highways,"  he 
said,  "can  never  be  monopolized  by  any  corporation. 
Wherever  a  navigable  river  runs  beside  railroads  the 
problem  of  regulating  the  rates  on  the  railroads  be- 
comes far  easier  because  river  regulation  is  rate  regu- 
lation." He  declared  that  the  improvement  of  rivers 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  national  government, 
just  as  harbor  work  was  done,  and  cautioned  the  advo- 
cates of  the  project  of  a  deep  channel  from  the  Gulf  to 
the  Great  Lakes  that  other  means  of  utilizing  the  rivers 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  one  comprehensive 
scheme  could  include  improving  navigation,  guarding 
pure  water  supplies,  preventing  the  washing  away  of 
fertile  soil  and  providing  almost  unlimited  power  for 
manufacture. 

The  visit  of  Secretary  Root  to  the  capital  of  Mexico 
is  said  to  have  been  successful  in  promoting  good  feeling 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  the  extension 
of  trade  and  a  more  stable  condition  in  Central  America, 
in  which  both  countries  are  interested. 

Thirty-two  persons  in  all  have  been  indicted  at 
Flarrisburg,  Pa.,  charged  with  aiding  in  defrauding 
the  state  of  millions  of  money  in  connection  with  the 
building  and  furnishing  of  the  new  Capitol. 

By  the  will  of  Anna  T.  Jeanes  of  this  city  lately 
deceased  an  estate  of  about  three  million  dollars  is  to 
be  distributed,  largely  for  charitable  and  educational 
purposes.  By  one  of  its  items  a  tract  of  coal  lands  is 
devised  to  Swarthmore  College  upon  the  condition 
that  it  shall  abandon  intercollegiate  athletic  sports. 
The  acceptance  of  this  bequest  by  the  college  is  under 
consideration. 

The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  lately  stated  that 
"  During  the  last  twelve  years  more  than  eight  millions 
of  immigrants  have  entered  this  country,  and  for  the 
most  part  have  been  fairly  well  acclimated  and  are  on 
a  fair  way  to  appropriate  assimilation."  He  further 
said  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  eight  million  immi- 
grants had  been  absorbed  in  the  factory,  the  mill,  the 
mine  and  the  callings  incident  to  rapid  transportation, 
and  that  less  than  ten  per  cent,  had  taken  up  occupa- 
tions incident  to  agriculture  or  horticulture.  Eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of  immigration,  he 
affirmed,  has  found  its  way  into  seven  States,  leaving 
only  twenty  per  cent,  for  all  the  other  States  or  Terri- 
tories. 

By  a  recent  change  in  the  postal  laws,  the  rate  of 
postage  upon  letters  going  abroad  to  the  usual  points 
will  be  five  cents  for  a  letter  weighing  one  ounce  or 
less,  and  three  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce. 

The  Postoffice  Department  has  announced  an  agree- 
ment with  practically  all  foreign  governmcnis  for  the 
eslablishment  of  an  international  reply  coupon  system, 
by  which  persons  in  one  country  may  send  to  corre- 
spondents in  another  country  coupons  which  are  ex- 
changeable for  the  postage  of  that  country.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  facilitate  the  prepayment  of  re- 
plies to  correspondence.  These  reply  coupons  are  of 
the  denomination  of  six  cents,  and  can  be  exchanged 
for  foreign  stamps  to  be  used  for  reply  postage. 

from  statistics  recently  published  by  the  Census 
Bureau  respecting  the  area  of  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  Lhiited  States,  it  appears  that  New  York  had 
the  largest  land  area— 2(K).2iH  acres;  New  Orleans 
stood  second,  with  1 25,600;  Chicago  third,  with  1  17.447; 
Philadelphia  fourth,  with  8i,f<iH.  and  Duluth  fifth, 
with  4o.ss<).  The  five  cities  named  were  the  only  ones 
with  more  than  4o.o(k)  acres  of  land  surface. 

Foui  K.N.  Joseph  II.  Choate.  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Hague  Conference  from  the  Llniled  Stales  has 
lately  made  a  powerful  appeal  in  that  body  for  obliga- 
tory arbitration  between  nations.  He  showed  what 
an  enormous  step  it  would  be  on  the  road  to  peace, 
humanitarianism  and  civilization  if  the  Second  Peace 
(.onference  was  able  to  boast  of  having  for  the  first 
time  not  only  gathered  ttgether  in  harmonious  as- 
sembly representatives  of  all  the  world,  but  of  having 
bound  the  whole  world  with  a  universal  treaty  cf  ob- 
ligatory arbitration  which  might  be  considered  as  a  basis 
for  the  future  dednite  abandonment  of  the  employment 
of  force  in  international  disputes  and  subtsituting 
justice  therefor. 


A  standard  measure,  thirty-six  inches  in  length,  has 
lately  been  constructed  in  England  made  of  ninety 
parts  of  platinum  and  ten  of  iridium,  a  combination 
which  it  IS  said  is  not  affected  by  either  heat  or  cold. 
It  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  government  collection  of 
standard  weights  and  measures,  and  is  to  be  examined 
every  year  for  several  years,  and  if  found  to  vary  in 
length  by  the  one  millionth  part  of  an  inch,  is  to  be 
rejected. 

It  is  said  that  the  Swiss  hotel  business  has  become 
so  important,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  tourists, 
that  statistics  are  now  being  kept  to  show  the  different 
nationalities  represented  among  the  guests.  Of  these 
it  appears  that  thirty-one  per  cent,  are  Germans,  twen- 
ty-two per  cent,  are  Swiss,  fourteen  are  English, 
twelve  are  French  and  six  per  cent,  are  Americans. 

It  is  announced  that  the  international  postage  stamp 
which  was  adopted  at  the  Rome  Postal  Congress  last 
year  will  now  come  into  use.  Its  value  is  five  cents, 
and  it  will  be  sold  in  every  country  in  the  postal  union, 
so  that  a  correspondent  may  prepay  a  reply  from  any 
of  these  countries. 

Secretary  Taft  has  lately  visited  Japan  and  had 
interviews  with  several  of  its  prominent  statesmen  by 
whom  he  was  cordially  received.  In  reference  to 
rumors  of  an  approaching  conflict  between  these  two 
countries  he  recently  stated  in  a  public  gathering  in 
Tokio:  "War  between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
would  be  a  crime  against  modern  civilization  and  as 
wicked  as  it  would  be  insane." 

An  imperial  edict  dated  the  30th  ult.  decrees  com- 
pulsory education  for  everybody  in  China.  It  declares, 
furthermore,  that  the  people  are  to  be  taught  the 
principles  of  constitutional  government  in  order  that! 
they  may  be  better  fitted  to  elect  representatives 
when  a  Parliament  is  created.  The  Department  o 
Education  has  been  ordered  to  issue  text  books  for 
the  instruction  of  scholars  and  the  municipal  board 
has  been  instructed  to  prepare  for  the  experiment  of 
local  self-government.  I 

A  large  iron  industry  is  reported  to  exist  in  China  at  I 
Han-yang  on  the  Yangtse  River  several  hundred  miles  I 
from  the  coast.  It  is  stated  that  the  mills  there  are  I 
already  competing  with  Europe  and  America  in  fur-l 
nishing  rails  for  the  great  railroad  systems  projected! 
in  China.  With  an  unlimited  supply  of  labor  at  suchi 
cheap  rates  that  labor-saving  machinery  is  at  a  dis-P 
count,  without  any  fear  of  strikes  or  trade  combinations, 
with  an  abundance  of  iron  ore  and  coal  within  easy; 
distance  of  the  works,  and  with  mines  all  owned  by  thejj 
company,  the  products  can  be  turned  out  in  less  timel 
and  at  lower  prices  than  the  articles  can  be  imported.l 

NOTICES.  IS 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  willil 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphiaj 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  train?! 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents  I 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reachll 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  A  jj 
phone  1 14  A.  I 
Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.  I 


Died. — At  her  residence.  Colerain,  Ohio,  Eighth 
Month  7th,  1907,  Mariha  R.  Binns,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  her  age.    She  bore  a  protracted  illnesj  I 
with  much  patience  and  resignation,  and  we  reverently 
trust  is  now  a  partaker  of  that  rest  for  which  she  longed  j 

 ,  at  his  residence.  West  Grove,  Penna.,  Twelftli 

Month  i6th,  190(1,  ALi-Ki;n  F.  Conard,  in  the  seventy  ' 
first  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  and  diligenlj 
attender  of  New  Garden  Monthly  and  West  Grov( 
Particular  Meetings.  For  some  time  before  his  deati 
he  felt  he  would  not  be  with  us  much  longer,  and  lha 
his  earthly  work  was  nearly  finished.  Desiring  t(j 
serve  his  Saviour  and  be  ready  for  the  heavenly  call; 
his  gentle  forbearing  spirit,  gave  many  evidences  o 
the  New  Birth.  Though  the  summons  came  very  sud 
denly,  we  feel  he  has  been  safely  gathered  into  hi: 
Eternal  Rest. 

 ,  at  Gerniantown,  Penna.,  on  the  26th  of  th' 

Sixth  Month,  1907,  Rebecca  F.  B.,  Hulme,  widow  o 
|f)hn  Kirkbride  Hulme,  aged  sixty-four  years.  Shi| 
was  a  most  conscientious  and  devoted  member  of  th'| 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  for  th'l 
Northern  District.  'The  influence  of  her  daily  walkl 
and  quiet  Christian  example,  was  felt  by  many.  j 
"  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  1 
And  I  will  give  thee  rest." 

WILLIAM  H  Pir,E'S  SONS.  Prfntkbs, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street.. 
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(Contributed.) 

Two  Aspects  of  Worship. 
Sitting  with  a  mere  handful  of  Friends 
n  one  of  the  declining  meetings  of  our  Year- 
y  Meeting,  closed  for  the  most  part  save 
vhen  some  visitors  like  ourselves  make  a 
ipecial  effort  to  open  it,  one's  thoughts 
aturally  turn  to  the  religious  environment 
n  which  the  meeting  is  located.    The  com- 
unity  is  an  old  one.    Two  hundred  years 
f  history  give  some  ground  for  the  assump- 
ion  that  the  vitality  of  institutions  and 
liefs  can  be  in  some  measure  judged  by 
hat  one  finds  surviving  about  him.  The 
iety  of  Friends  after  a  hundred  years  of 
.ctivity  and  apparent  success  has  finally 
•cached  the  threshold  of  extinction  in  the 
iocality.    Methodists    and  Presbyterians 
ith  a  much  shorter  reach  of  history  are 
What  might  rightly  be  called  flourishing 
organizations   to-day,   and   this  morning 
'  .while  the  few  of  us  sit  and  worship  "after 
the  manner  of  our  fathers"  in  the  mostly 
.  forsaken  meeting  house,  the  many  flock  to 
the  services  of  singing  and  praying  and 
preaching  hardly  a  stone's  throw  away. 
Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  thought  comes 
to  some  minds  of  the  few  Friends,  "Is  it 
worth  while  thus  to  separate  one's  self 
from  zealous  neighbors  and  leave  them  to 
suspect  that  we  may  have  some  feeling  of 
superiority?"    "Isn't  their  motive  and  ours 
alike  and  haven't  we  enough  in  common  to 
;  make  it  possible  for  us  to  meet  together?" 
Reflecting  thus,  a  new  vision,  or  more 
likely  a  very  old  vision  comes  to  us  with 

-  new  force  and  sets  at  rest  any  disquietude 
i.  of  mind  aroused  by  the  previous  reflections. 
5  'We  see  worship  in  two  distinct  aspects,  so 
'^,  jdistinct  indeed  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  make  a  definite  choice 
between   them.    Sitting  in   the  Friends' 

-  .Meeting  under  the  ancient  covering  of  si- 
lence, a  silence  not  at  all  likely  to  be  broken 


as  we  well  know,  our  attitude  toward  God 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  waiting  for  Him  to 
do  something  for  us — to  give  us  a  vision  of 
service,  to  fill  us  with  a  sense  of  his  love 
or  to  put  prayer  and  praise  in  our  hearts. 
With  the  other  two  companies  near  by  the 
attitude  is  definitely  that  of  making  an 
audible  and  visible  ofi"ering  to  God, — doing 
something  for  Him.  Prayer  and  praise  and 
preaching,  representing  the  very  best  of 
man's  performance  make  a  full  programme 
of  activity  until  the  benediction  is  said. 

Much  doubtless  can  be  urged  for  both 
attitudes.  Some  characters  entirely  able 
to  join  in  the  activity  of  expression  would 
feel  entirely  at  sea  in  the  attitude  of  sub- 
jection and  could  recognize  no  service  in  it. 
And  so  we  find  ourselves  questioning  once 
more  what  relation  there  may  be  between 
silent  worship  and  active  Christian  service. 
The  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  it  suddenly 
seems  to  us,  must  rest  in  this  question. 

When  one  has  a  good  feeling,  a  noble 
impulse,  one  of  two  things  happens.  It 
stirs  and  warms  our  soul  either  to  fade  into 
uselessness  or  else  it  seeks  some  outlet  of 
expression  in  conduct  or  service.  Under 
the  lively  programmes  of  our  Christian 
neighbors  this  expression  is  immediate  and 
not  infrequently  vigorous.  The  good  im- 
pulse discharges  itself  at  once  in  singing,  in 
prayer  and  in  praise.  Under  our  less  dem- 
onstrative system  the  question  is  whether 
there  is  any  discharge  in  action  at  all  seeing 
how  often  the  usual  signs  of  it  are  withheld. 
The  test,  the  final  test  after  all  is  the  result 
in  Christian  character.  Is  there  a  distinct 
difference  in  the  two  systems  in  the  effect 
upon  character?  Once  more  we  are  remind- 
ed that  science  has  apparently  demonstrated 
that  the  immediate  discharge  of  an  emotion 
or  impulse  in  action  leaves  the  individual 
either  inert  or  else  the  victim  of  reaction. 
On  the  other  hand  it  seems  clearly  true  that 
a  personal  emotion  once  stirred  and  renewed 
under  the  weight  of  Divine  influence  gains 
power  until  the  discharge  in  action  having 
the  nature  of  compulsion  proves  most 
effective. 

Both  systems  have  made  saintly  charac- 
ters, but  the  results  of  the  one  under  which 
we  were  that  First-day  morning  gathered 
seemed,  as  we  reflected  upon  them,  wholly 
out  of  proportion  to  the  number  so  engaged 


to  worship.  How  many  of  the  institutions 
of  society  at  large  are  traceable  to  the  stirr- 
ing of  hearts  in  a  silent  meeting?  How 
many  of  the  best  things  we  have  ourselves 
been  able  to  do  have  had  such  an  obscure 
origin?  How  wholly  transformed  our  lives 
would  be  if  only  we  were  regularly  faithful 
in  action  to  the  soul  stirrings  of  silent  com- 
munion? Such  an  impulse  might  be  no 
more  than  to  make  a  call  at  a  friend's  house 
or  to  give  a  word  of  solicitation  to  the 
unwary,  but  it  would  surely  give  us  definite 
progress  in  the  Christian  life. 

So  our  separateness  in  going  apart  from 
our  brethren  seems  not  only  justified  for 
us  but  necessary  to  our  progress,  for  who 
can  go  forward  wisely  without  choosing 
the  best  path  open  to  him? 

There  is  finally  one  further  consideration. 
The  habitual  expression  of  religious  emotion 
according  to  fixed  ^  programme  often  carries 
the  participant  much  beyond  the  limits 
of  what  is  strictly  an  honest  expression  > 
for  the  time  being.  There  are  of  course 
possibilities  of  dishonesty,  more  especially 
in  withholding  expression,  where  the  aim  is 
to  have  such  emotions  realized  in  life,  but 
according  to  our  vision  of  it  that  morning 
the  difference  in  favor  of  the  Friendly  plan 
seemed  very  great.  So  without  any  exul- 
tation, in  view  of  our  many  short-comings, 
but  with  sincere  thankfulness  that  the  way 
for  us  seemed  so  plain,  we  found  compensa- 
tion for  small  numbers  and  apparently  lost 
zeal  in  the  conviction  that  our  way  at  least 
brought  us  into  more  close  and  personal 
co-operation  with  the  kind  Father  of  us  all. 


Gains  of  the  Hague  Conference. 

Following  our  hopeful  view  expressed  in 
a  former  number,  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  Hague  conference  for  the  cause  of 
peace,  we  are  pleased  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  "Holland"  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Press. 

"One  happy  result  of  this  conference 
will  never  be  disclosed  upon  the  record, 
but  from  some  points  of  view  it  is  the 
most  important.  For,  returning  Ameri- 
cans who  know,  report  that  the  conference 
has  led  to  the  establishment  of  very  close, 
cordial  and  important  relations  between 
France  and  Germany  and  particularly  be- 
tween Germany  and  England.    Every  dele- 
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gate  to  the  conference  knows  this  and  will 
so  report,  although  unofficially,  to  his  home 
government,  or  to  those  at  home  whom  he 
represented.  These  cordial  relations  which 
have  taken  the  place  of  friction  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  immediate  import- 
ance and  indirectly  of  great  importance  in 
maintaining  the  world's  peace. 

"Another  highly  important  result  is  that 
contained  in  the  determination  that  here- 
after The  Hague  conference  shall  meet 
automatically,  so  to  call  it.  It  is  to  be  a 
permanent  organization,  meeting  by  virtue 
of  its  own  authority  and  without  any  sepa- 
rate call,  once  in  five  years.  It  is  the 
expectation,  therefore,  that  the  next  meet- 
ing will  be  in  the  summer  of  1911,  and  will 
require  no  summons  from  Emperor,  King, 
President,  Parliament  or  Congress.  It  will 
meet  because  it  has  been  authorized  to 
meet,  and  that  is  a  great  gain. 

"Another  result  deemed  of  the  utmost 
importance  is  the  understanding  that  the 
permanent  court  to  be  established  at  The 
Hague,  no  matter  how  established,  how 
many  judges  there  are  to  be,  what  their 
salaries,  or  in  what  proportionate  way  the 
court  represents  the  various  nations,  never- 
theless, it  is  to  be  a  court  with  judicial 
functions  rather  than  those  of  a  tribunal 
of  arbitrators. 

"There  may  be  difficulty  in  determining 
the  constitution  of  the  court.  When  the 
Americans  sailed  from  Europe  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  the  court  might 
be  established  through  the  representation 
upon  it  of  a  majority  of  judges  representing 
the  great  world  Powers  and  a  minority  of 
judges  representing  groups  of  small  Powers, 
as,  for  instance,  one  representing  the  Scandi- 
navian Powers.  These  arc  details  which, 
it  is  believed,  will  ultimately  be  well  worked 
out,  but  it  is  regarded  as  well  worth  the 
gathering  of  these  delegates  at  The  Hague 
that  there  should  be  at  last  understanding, 
first,  that  the  tribunals  are  to  meet  once  in 
five  years,  and  that  without  any  call,  and 
second,  that  the  permanent  court  is  to  have 
judicial  functions  instead  of  those  of  a  mere 
arbitrator." 


Some  Old  Letters 


Ri  AH  THE  Letter  Through. — What 
would  you  think  of  a  person  who  had  a  letter 
from  a  dear  friend,  and  who  should  sit  down 
and  read  a  page,  or  a  sentence  or  two  in  it 
now  and  then,  never  reading  the  letter  from 
beginning  to  end?  What  idea  would  a  per- 
son get  from  such  a  perusal  of  a  letter? 

About  half  of  the  New  Testament  is  com- 
posed of  letters,  but  how  few  persons  there 
are  who  ever  read  these  letters  entire.  1  hey 
read  by  snatches  and  sentences,  and  of 
course  do  not  grasp  the  grand  thoughts 
which  run  through  the  whole  letter. — The 
Armory. 


PRELUDE. 

[The  following  extracts  culled  from  letters 
written  from  England  to  Philadelphia,  have 
been  selected,  in  part,  as  showing  the  con- 
trasted conditions  wrought  in  sixty-six 
years.  The  writer  was  eighteen  years  old, 
and  her  bi-monthly  letters  to  her  parents 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  matters  concerning 
the  large  family  circle  she  entered.  Each 
letter  of  single  sheet  was  of  goodly  size, 
I  x  io|-  inches,  closely  written  over  except 
the  space  for  folding  and  address.  Postage 
for  the  half-ounce,  one  shilling.  As  each 
newspaper  sent  her  from  home  cost  her 
betv/een  one  and  two  shillings,  these  were 
stopped.  The  seal  of  old  letters,  as  is  well 
known,  often  worked  havoc  with  a  word  or 
two. 

She  sailed  from  Boston  to  Liverpool  via 
Halifax,  Fourth  Month  17th,  1841,  in 
care  of  Thomas  Mellor  and  wife,  and  landed 
Fifth  Month  2nd,  going  direct  to  Birming- 
ham from  whence  most  of  these  letters  are 
dated.  She  left  Liverpool  Sixth  Month  4th, 
1842,  by  her  previous  route  in  company 
with  the  widow,  Lucy  Sturge  and  her 
children  as  far  as  Halifax.  The  return 
passage  cost  ;^4i. 

The  mention  of  Friends  whose  names  are 
familiar  may  contain  nothing  new,  but  the 
glimpses  given  possess  the  freshness  of 
contemporary  history.  A  journey  to  Scot 
land  and  other  sight-seeing  find  no  place 
here  as  such  details  vary  little  in  half  a 
century.  It  will  be  remembered  the  railway 
was  a  new  mode  of  travel ;  the  middle-aged 
woman  offered  as  escort  on  one  journey  had 
never  before  been  on  a  train  and  was  glad 
to  have  even  so  young  a  traveller  as  com- 
panion.— S.  C] 

Fifth  Month,  1841. — I  thought  of  sending 
letters  home  every,  two  weeks  by  the  Boston 
packets;  there  is  more  certainty  in  these 
than  in  the  New  York  steamers.  They  talk 
somewhat  of  building  some  more  vessels 
and  having  a  weekly  mail  of  Cunard's  Line. 
Uncle  told  me  that  he  heard  in  Liverpool 
that  they  had  raised  the  price  in  Cunard's 
Line  from  £^2  to  38,  but  I  calculated  that 
we  only  paid  ;^28.  We  did  not  deliver  up 
the  bills  till  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  and  it  is  the  same  price  from  Hali- 
fax as  it  is  from  Boston.  We  were  very 
fortunate  in  having  our  trunks  in  our 
stateroom  as  some  who  had  large  ones  had 
them  put  in  the  hold  and  did  not  see  them 
till  the  next  to  the  last  day  They  say  that 
Lady  Arthur  and  family  did  not  have  any 
clean  clothes  till  then  as  they  were  all  in 
immense  chests. 

The  penny  postage  makes  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  number  of  letters  [written],  but 
like  everything  else  it  is  abused.  They  find 
that  the  red  marks  which  were  put  on  the 
black  stamps  could  be  effaced  and  they 
used  again,  so  tiuit  now  red  stamps  are  used 
marked  with  black. 

Sixth  Month,  1841  .—Fourth-day,  Quar- 
terly Meeting  Before  meeting  I  spoke  to 
Eliza  Kirkbride,  Joseph  John  Gurncy,  Han- 
nah Backhouse  and  her  daughter  Jane. 
We  invited  them  to  dinner,  which  thev 


accepted.  As  soon  as  the  meeting  ha 
settled  J.  J.  Gurney  appeared  in  suppH ca- 
tion, then  -ames  Backhouse  spoke,  thei 
Hannah  Backhouse  and  J  J.  G.,  then  tw 
other  Friends,  then  H.  B.  appeared  in  sup 
plication,  then  Mary  Capper  spoke  and  thei 
the  general  epistle  was  read,  so  that  it  wa; 
one  o'clock  when  the  first  meeting  broki 
and  2.30  when  the  second  ended  H.  Back- 
house and  family  have  taken  a  house  at 
Leamington  for  the  summer;  she  has  a 
minute  for  holding  public  meetings.  Our 
party  to  dinner  consisted  of  J.  J.  Gurney, 
Eliza  Kirkbride,  H.  Backhouse  and  daugh- 
ter, Samuel  Tuke,  son  of  S.  Tuke,  of  York, 
and  John  Barclay,  son  of  the  Friend  who 
compiled  Barclay's  series  of  which  we  have 
the  "Life  of  Dewsbury."  Before  we  had 
quite  done  dinner  J.  J.  G.  expressed  a  desire 
to  walk  in  the  garden  and  soon  returned 
with  a  full  blown  moss  rose  which  he 
presented  to  E.  K.  who  sat  at  his  right 
hand.  He  with  Samuel  Gurney  and  Josiah 
Forster  went  to  see  the  King  of  France  last 
week.  They  waited  a  short  time  and  were 
then  told  the  king  was  ready;  they  expected 
to  see  him  in  state  but  instead  of  that  were 
shown  into  a  drawing  room  where  the 
queen,  princess  and  several  other  ladies 
were  seated  at  their  embroidery.  After 
introducing  them  to  the  ladies  the  king 
requested  them  to  be  seated,  and  then  they 
had  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  slavery 
in  the  islands  for  about  an  hour. 

The  Friends  left  as  soon  as  dinner  was( 
over  to  go  to  "Farm"  to  tea.  A  large 
carriage,  six  inside,  four  horses  and  two 
outsiders,  they  came  from  Leamington  this 
morning  and  return  after  tea. 

How  convenient  the  penny  postage  is. 
A  few  weeks  since  a  friend  who  is  staying 
at  Leamington  and  who  is  acquainted  with 
grandfather,  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  he 
was  going  to  take  a  run  over  here  to  see 
some  of  the  manufactories  and  that  he 
wished  him  to  think  over  some.  They 
accordingly  came  and  [dined  with  usj. 
The  next  morning  a  very  handsome  tortoise 
shell  comb  was  found  and  grandfather  en- 
closed  it  and  sent  it  by  post,  it  costing  onl)) 
wo  pence  Flowers  are  often  sent  in  till 
boxes,  and  1  have  heard  of  an  inflated 
bladder  being  sent  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other. 

Lancaster,  Ninth  Month,  1841.— [Aftei 
a  cold,  rainy  summer].  We  have  had  de- 
lightful warm  weather  for  about  two  week: 
which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  foi 
gathering  in  the  harvest.  Aunt  and  I  wem 
to  visit  a  large  Lancasterian  school  for  th( 
instruction  of  children  who  work  in  factories 
We  then  went  into  the  cotton  mill.  Th< 
machinery  is  beautiful;  they  are  making 
faster  than  they  are  selling,  but  1  hopebettc 
times  will  come,  and  there  is  a  poor  consola 
tion  in  knowing  they  are  no  worse  than  ;il 
the  rest  engaged  in  the  trade.  At  a  manu 
facluring  village  near  Manchester  there  an 
'eventy  factories  of  different  kinds  closed. 

Birmingham,  Tenth  Month,  1841.-  Oi 
Seventh-day  evening  arrived  here  Saral 
(jrubb,  her  daughter  and  John  Bell  of  Lon 
don.  S.  G.  has  a  certificate  to  visit  all  th^ 
Oviarterly  meetings  in  the  kingdom  and  hok 
public  meetings.    She  delivered  a  remark 
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able  sermon  First-day  morning  and  then 
appointed  a  meeting  at  six  for  those  not 
members  of  which  public  notice  was  given; 
we  understand  it  was  satisfactory.  She 
has  been  twice  before  here  to  hold  public 
meetings  but  was  prevented.  She  is  con- 
sidered the  most  extraordinary  minister  in 
the  Society ;  is  small  of  person,  nearly  blind 
and  very  deaf,  but  her  voice  is  powerful 
and  delivery  clear  and  impressive.  She 
and  her  companions  left  us  on  Second-day 
afte  noon. 

Tenth  Month,  1 841. —Little  did  I  think 
as  oft  when  riding  on  father's  foot  to  "  Ban- 
bury Cross"  that  I  would  ever  ride  here  in 
reality.  On  Third-day  at  6.30  it  looked 
discouraging,  dark  and  rainy  but  as  we  had 
inside  places  [on  the  coach]  it  did  not  much 
matter.  Soon  after  it  cleared  off  and  we 
had  a  pleasant  ride  of  twenty  miles  from 
Birmingham  to  Warwick,  which  is  a  neat, 
respectable  town,  but  very  busy  owing  to 
the  County  Assizes  being  held  that  day. 
Two  miles  farther  at  Leamington  we  changed 
coaches,  and  having  half  an  hour  to  spare 
walked  about  the  town,  and  into  the  Pump- 
room.  From  there  we  came  twenty  miles 
to  Banbury  at  about  two  o'clock. 

Yesterday  was  market  day,  which  amused 
me  very  much.  It  begins  at  twelve  and 
asts  till  five.  Stalls  are  put  up  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  people  collect  in  great  numbers 
and  there  was  quite  a  busy  scene.  In  one 
lart  is  what  is  called  "statutes,"  where  are 
a  number  of  young  men  and  women  waiting 
to  be  hired,  and  old  women  in  red  cloaks 
(which  make  me  think  of  witches),  and 
men,  women  and  children,  made  up  this 
motley  group.  Uncle's  house  [with  shop 
at  the  front]  is  in  the  corner  of  an  open 
space  where  the  market  is  held.  Three 
young  men  and  one  woman  serve  in  the 
shop,  and  they  were  very  busy  all  market 
time.  In  the  parlor  back  of  it,  cake  and 
unfermented  wine,  were  given  the  customers; 
a  bottle  of  this  wine  always  stands  ready 
to  hand  to  customers. 

!  On  Third-day  we  were  awaked  at  four 
^and  having  our  candle  lighted  managed  to 
'  dress,  had  a  cup  of  coffee  and  got  into  a  car- 
riage at  five  to  go  to  Oxford,  twenty-one 
miles.  The  first  part  of  our  ride  was  dark 
and  we  had  to  call  up  the  people  to  open 
the  toll  gates  for  us.  We  reached  Oxford 
at  7.30,  and  having  ordered  breakfast 
sallied  forth  to  get  an  appetite.  The  bells 
were  ringing  for  morning  service,  while  the 
streets  were  so  quiet  that  many  birds  were 
hopping  about  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
After  breakfast  a  person  uncle  knew  acted 
as  our  guide.  Visited  eight  colleges,  [and 
other  places,  including  the  Clarendon  Uni- 
versity Press],  to  two  libraries,  one  being 
,  the  Bodleian,  the  second  largest  in  the 
world,  the  first  being  the  Vatican  in  Rome. 
We  left  Oxford  at  3.30  for  Woodstock,  six 
miles,  .  .  .  took  tea  at  a  Friend's 
,  who  lives  there,  and  after  a  ride  of  about 
two  hours  arrived  at  Banbury  quite  ready 
for  bed. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"To  do  ustly  is  a  noble  thing,  to  love 
mercy  is  a  beautiful  thing,  but  to  walk 
humbly  with  God  is  the  best  thing." 


PRAYER. 

If  all  the  breath  we  spend  in  sighs 
Was  spent  in  earnest  prayer, 
We  then  should  have  few  weeping  eyes 
And  know  but  little  care. 
Alas!  when  in  deserted  lands 
No  human  help  appears. 
We  turn  away  from  angel  hands 
To  waste  our  strength  in  tears. 
Oh  music,  light  and  glory  lost 
To  human  ears  and  eyes — 
Oh  love  unchilled  by  that  cold  frost 
Which  on  our  spirit  lies — 
Awake  our  thankless  hearts, 
Reveal  the  wonders  near  and  far 
And  grant  us  grace  to  know  and  feel 
How  loved,  how  watched  we  are. 
Then  would  our  cloudy  hearts  grow  light. 
Our  visions  crowned  with  song 
And  shadows  of  celestial  light 
Be  with  us  all  day  long. 
And  as  a  sailor  after  long 
And  dreary  months  at  sea 
Knows  land  though  yet  unseen 
Is  near,  by  winds  that  seem  to  be 
Sweet  breath  from  lovely  myrtle  bowers 
On  yonder  southern  shore. 
Sweet  odors  from  terrestrial  flowers 
We  never  saw  before, 
So  we  upon  the  wings  of  prayer. 
Would  know  that  heaven  is  near. 
By  fragrant  draughts  of  heavenly  air 
That  come  to  meet  us  here. 
From  memory.  A.  F. 

Shall  "the  Collections"  be  Abolished? 

A  subscriber  on  forwarding  to  us  the 
following  extract  from  the  Literary  Digest, 
says:  "The  tenor  of  the  article  sent  here- 
with may  be  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  most  of  the  articles  in  The  Friend,  but 
probably  many  persons  who  do  not  see  the 
Literary  Digest  would  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  trend  of  present  day 
thought  in  regard  to  a  subject  considered 
so  vitally  important  by  the  membership  of 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  generally." 

"The  collection,  as  it  is  taken  in  the 
majority  of  churches  to-day,  is  an  'ill- 
mannered  proceeding,  .  .  .  tolerated  in 
civilized  communities  only  by  force  of  a 
long-continued  custom.'  In  speaking  in 
these  terms  The  IVatchman  (Boston)  voices 
its  belief  that  the  method  ought  to  be 
changed,  since  in  effect  'it  is  a  public  de- 
mand on  every  person  in  the  congregation 
for  a  contribution,  and  subjects  every  person 
to  the  necessity  of  a  public  refusal  to  give, 
or  of  a  willing  or  unwilling  compliance 
with  the  demand.'  'Money  for  religious  or 
charitable  purposes  extorted  from  reluctant 
hands  may  benefit  the  cause  in  which  it  is 
used,'  reflects  the  writer,  'but  not  those 
who  have  parted  with  it  unwillingly.'  We 
read  further: 

'"Many  churches  have  abolished  it,  and 
placed  small  boxes  in  every  pew,  and  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  service,  after  a  moment 
of  silent  worship,  each  person  places  a 
contribution  in  the  box  if  he  or  she  desires, 
or  refrains  from  doing  so.  This  plan  is 
far  preferable  to  the  method  of  passing 
the  contribution-boxes.  Even  the  Roman 
Catholic  way  of  placing  boxes  at  the  entrance 
to  a  church,  to  receive  the  offerings  of  those 
who  wish  to  give,  is  preferable,  and  it  has 
the  good  precedent  of  the  method  used 
at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  by  divine 
direction.  In  other  of  their  methods  for 
raising  money,  however,  the  Roman  Cath- 


olic Church  is  far  from  deserving  commend- 
ation. 

'"We  have  also  felt  that  the  methods  of 
raising  money  for  benevolence  in  our 
churches  have  been  trending  toward  the 
mechanical  and  away  from  the  voluntary 
spirit,  which  should  be  predominant.  Many 
churches  which  do  not  report  a  single  con- 
version in  a  whole  year  point  proudly  to  an 
increase  of  benevolent  contributions.  In 
many  churches  there  is  far  more  effort  and 
activity  in  raising  money  than  in  winning 
souls  to  the  Saviour.  This  is  an  inversion 
of  emphasis,  and  will  result  in  spiritual 
desolation.  The  atmosphere  of  the  church 
should  be  such  as  to  make  it  easy  and  agree- 
able for  people  to  attend  the  services,  and 
easy  and  natural  for  them  to  become  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord.  There  should  be  no 
pressure  or  constraint  to  induce  the  giving 
of  money  for  religious  purposes,  but  giving 
should  be  the  cheerful  and  voluntary  act 
of  ardent  love  for  the  Lord.' 

"  7  he  Watchman  is  led  to  these  reflections 
by  a  recent  editorial  in  Leslie's  Weekly 
asking  if  church-going  costs  too  much. 
Leslie's  is  quoted  as  asserting  'that  many 
people  who  would  like  to  go  to  church  are 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  many  calls 
for  money  involved  in  regular  church 
attendance.'    It  says  further: 

'"Even  when  sittings  in  church  are  low- 
priced  or  entirely  free,  it  is  claimed  that  there 
are  so  many  calls  for  money  in  other  ways 
that  self-respecting  poor  people  who  are 
unable  to  respond  to  these  requests  remain 
away  from  church  rather  than  be  subject 
to  the  shame  of  declining  to  give,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  class  of  people  who  are 
most  affected  by  this  are  the  bright,  intel- 
ligent young  men  and  young  women  who 
are  just  beginning  active  life  on  small 
salaries,  but  who  are  the  most  promising 
material  for  the  future  strength  of  the 
churches.'" 

George  Dillwyn  a  minister  who  re- 
sided in  England  in  1802,  and  returned  to 
live  in  America,  was  particular  to  take  all 
the  members  of  his  family  with  him  to 
meeting,  saying:  "He  did  not  find  his  meet- 
ings did  him  much  good,  if  he  could  reflect 
upon  having  left  any  person  in  his  service 
unnecessarily  at  home."  He  related  an 
anecdote  of  a  member  who  resided  near 
Philadelphia  and  was  negligent  in  the 
attendance  of  religious  meetings.  His  son 
being  diligent  in  going  to  meetings  and 
walking  several  miles  thereto.  One  day 
Joseph  Hemphill,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  a  judge  and 
member  of  Congress,  came  into  the  store 
and  enquired  for  the  young  man.  His 
father  replied,  with  a  sneer:  "Gone  to  meet- 
ing." "Gone  to  meeting,"  said  Joseph, 
"the  more  to  his  credit,  for  he  gets  no  help 
from  his  father,  mother,  or  sister!  I  tell 
you  what,  if  I  was  in  your  place,  if  I  could 
not  live  up  to  the  principles  I  professed, 
1  would  request  to  be  released  from  member- 
ship." This  unexpected  rebuke  had  a 
powerful  effect,  and  he  could  not  get  from 
under  its  weight,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  sat  head  of  the  meeting  he  belonged 
to.  A.  F. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  Guiding  Voice. — A  touching  story 
comes  to  us  from  Minnesota.  A  farmer 
living  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  lakes  of 
that  state  started  to  cross  it  in  a  small  sail 
boat  one  evening  after  dark.  The  wind 
changed,  and  a  gust  overturned  the  boat 
when  he  was  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The 
surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  large 
masses  of  floating  ice.  The  farmer  was  an 
expert  swimmer  and  he  struck  out  boldly 
toward  the  shore,  where  he  thought  his 
house  stood,  but  he  grew  confused  in  the 
darkness;  the  ice  formed  rapidly  over  the 
whole  lake. 

He  was  in  a  small,  quickly  narrowing 
circle,  in  which  he  beat  about  wildly,  the 
chill  of  death  creeping  over  his  body.  He 
gave  up  at  last,  and  was  sinking  in  the  freez- 
ing water,  when  he  heard  a  sound.  It  was 
the  voice  of  his  little  girl  calling  him :  "  Fath- 
er! father!"  He  Hstened.  The  sound  of 
her  voice  would  tell  him  which  way  home 
lay.  I  t  put  fresh  life  into  him.  He  thought 
"if  she  would  only  call  once  more!  But 
she  will  be  frightened  at  the  dark  and  cold. 
She  will  go  in  and  shut  the  door — " 

But  just  then  came  the  cry  loud  and  clear: 
"Father!" 

"  1  turned,"  said  the  man  afterwards,  in 
telling  the  story,  "and  struck  out  in  the 
opposite  direction.  1  had  been  going  away 
from  home.  I  fought  my  way;  the  ice 
broke  before  me.  1  reached  the  shore  and 
home  at  last.  But  if  my  dear  little  girl 
had  not  persisted  in  calling  me,  though 
hearing  no  reply,  I  should  have  died  there 
alone  under  the  ice." 

What  a  multitude  of  souls  about  us,  like 
that  poor  man,  have  lost  their  balance,  and 
let  go  their  grip  on  the  lifeboat,  and  are 
struggling  amid  the  cold,  icy  waves  of  sin — 
soon  to  sink  to  the  bottomless  pit  and  be 
forever  lost,  unless  some  one  goes  as  near 
to  them  as  possible,  and  calls  them  in  the 
right  direction.  Just  one  word  spoken  in 
Jesus'  name  may  show  them  the  right  way, 
and  be  the  means  of  their  salvation. 

Dear  brother,  the  sound  of  your  voice, 
the  words  you  may  speak,  the  kind  action 
you  may  do,  may  show  some  fallen  brother 
the  right  way  home.  Oh,  let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due  season  we 
shall  reap  if  we  faint  not. — Christian  Ob- 
server. 


A  Sweet  Day. — A  little  girl  was  being 
put  to  bed  one  First-day  night,  and  her 
mother  asked  her  how  she  had  enjoyed  the 
day.  She  had  been  to  "Sabbath  School," 
and  to  church,  and  had  had  some  Christian 
stories  read  to  her. 

She  replied  to  her  mother,  without 
prompting  of  any  kind,  "It  has  been  a 
sweet  day.    Mother,  I  love  God." 

Jesus  said.  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  He  would  have  our  love  to  Him 
spring  up  like  the  bubbling  fountain  by 
the  force  of  an  inner  propulsion,  and  the 
expression  of  our  appreciation  of  Him  and 
his  works  arise  like  the  exhalation  of  a 
flower. — Selected. 


An  Honest  Little  Beggar. — On  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  market  places  in  Bruns- 
wick, Germany,  is  a  fine  residence,  very 
curiously  ornamented.  On  the  most  con- 
spicuous corner,  facing  the  market  place,  is 
a  life-sized  statue  of  a  ragged  beggar  boy, 
placed  just  above  the  first  story  window. 
The  holes  in  the  knees  and  elbows  are  so 
perfectly  cut  in  stone,  that  you  would 
almost  think  you  were  looking  at  Carolo 
himself.  Over  each  window  of  the  first  and 
second  stories  a  beggar's  hat  is  carved  in 
the  stone,  instead  of  the  ornaments  usually 
placed  there. 

The  man  who  had  built  the  house  did 
this  because  he  wished  never  to  forget  that 
he  had  been  a  poor  boy,  and  to  remind  all 
who  saw  it  that  "honesty  is  the  best  of 
poHcy." 

A  great  many  years  before,  a  German 
count,  living  in  the  same  town,  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Italy.  One  day,  while  driving 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  he  found 
himself  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  half-famished 
children,  begging  for  money.  He  took  no 
notice  of  them,  and  by  degrees  they  all 
went  away  but  one,  little  Carolo,  who, 
perhaps,  more  hungry  than  the  rest,  per- 
severed, until  the  count,  to  get  rid  of  his 
cries,  threw  out  a  handful  of  small  coin 
into  the  boy's  ragged  hat.  The  boy,  turn- 
ing away  satisfied,  sat  down  in  the  shade  to 
rest  and  count  his  money. 

As  he  took  the  coins  one  by  one  out  of 
his  lap,  to  his  surprise  he  found  a  large  and 
valuable  gold  piece  among  them.  The 
Italian  children  are  too  often  thieves  as 
well  as  beggars,  but  Carolo  was  not.  His 
mother  had  taught  him  to  be  honest;  so 
his  first  thought  was  to  find  the  man  again, 
and  return  to  him  the  gold  piece.  All  day 
long  he  ran  through  the  streets,  and  at  last, 
toward  night,  he  found  again  the  gay  car- 
riage of  the  count  standing  before  a  shop, 
and  he  soon  told  the  nobleman  of  his  mis- 
take. 

The  man  was  so  pleased  with  the  honesty 
of  the  little  child  that  he  obtained  the 
mother's  consent,  and  took  him  with  him 
to  Germany.  There  he  educated  him, 
adopted  him  as  his  own  son,  and  finally  left 
him  all  his  large  fortune. 

Carolo  has  been  dead  many  years,  but 
the  old  house  still  remains,  keeping  ever 
fresh  the  story  of  his  early  need,  and  the 
pure  teaching  of  his  humble  mother;  proving, 
too,  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  "Honesty 
is  the  best  policy." — New  York  Ob  ercer. 

Try  It. — A  famous  English  gardener 
once  heard  a  nobleman  say  complainingly : 
"I  cannot  have  a  rose  garden,  though  1 
have  often  tried,  because  the  soil  around 
my  castle  is  too  poor  for  roses." 

"That  is  no  reason  at  all,"  replied  the 
gardener.  '  You  must  go  to  work  and 
make  it  better.  Any  ground  can  be  made 
fit  for  roses  if  pains  are  taken  to  prepare  it. 
The  poorest  soil  can  be  made  rich." 

It  was  a  wise  saying,  and  it  is  true  in 
other  places  than  rose  gardens.  Some 
young  people  say,  "  I  can't  be  cheerful," 
or  "I  can't  be  sweet-tempered"  or  "I 
can't  be  forgiving,"  as  if  they  were  not 
responsible  for  the  growths  in  their  soil 


garden  because  the  soil  is  poor.  But  'any  i* 
ground  can  be  made  fit  for  roses,"  and  any  |»1 
heart  can  be  made  fit  for  the  loveliest  bios-  |  1 
soms  of  character. —  Young  People.  i  ite 
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At  this  time  the  Countess  of  Derby  held 
in  a  close  prison  at  Derby,  a  poor  sickly 
man,  named  Oliver  Atherton,  who  for  con- 
science' sake  had  refused  to  pay  some  tithes  j 
which  were  on  her  property.  When  he 
had  been  for  two  years  and  a  half  in  this 
little  dark  prison,  he  grew  so  ill,  that  a 
letter  was  taken  by  his  son  Godfrey,  to  the 
countess  herself,  beseeching  for  his  freedom, 
lest  if  he  died  in  prison,  his  innocent  blood 
should  be  required  of  her;  but  she  said, 
"No:"  and  when  the  young  man  came  again, 
and  told  this  at  the  death-bed  of  his  father, 
the  latter  answered:  "She  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  bloodshed,  but  this  will  be 
the  heaviest  blood  to  her  that  ever  she  spilt." 
He  soon  died,  and  as  his  friends  carried 
him  to  Ormskirk  to  be  buried,  they  posted 
up  at  the  market  cross,  both  at  Garstang 
and  at  Preston,  this  inscription,  which  was 
also  on  the  coffin. 

"This  is  Oliver  Atherton  from  the  Parish 
of  Ormskirk,  who  by  the  Countess  of  Derby 
was  persecuted  to  death,  for  keeping  a  good 
conscience  in  not  paying  tithes  to  her." 

Now  there  were  three  other  men  in  prison 
for  a  like  cause;  but  the  countess  instead 
of  liberating  them,  when  she  read  of  this  Ini 
man's  death,  threatened  to  punish  their 
friends  for  posting  up  the  above  inscription 
but  her  threats  were  unavailing,  for  her 
own  life  was  ended  exactly  three  weeks 
after  Atherton  died. 

Another  Friend,  named  Humphry  Smithll 
died  in  Winchester  gaol  this  year,  he  had 
had,  three  years  before  his  death,  a  vision 
of  the  great  fire  in  London,  which  did  not 
occur  until  three  years  after  he  died. 

This  year,  too,  George  Fox  was  in  Lan 
caster  gaol;  and  one  day  while  walking 
in  his  room,  he  saw  the  power  of  the  Lord 
turn  against  the  Turks,  with  whom  at  that 
time  there  was  war  in  Hungary;  a  month 
after,  came  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  th^ 
Turks. 

They  brought  George  Fox  into  a  court  o<( 
justice  one  day,  and  required  him  to  take! 
an  oath  on  the  Bible,  but  he  confoundedl 
them  all  by  asking,  how  they  could  expectj 
him  to  swear  by  a  book  which  forbade  himj 
to  do  so?  And  if  he  were  to  be  imprisoned! 
for  obeying  it,  why  was  not  the  book  im-} 
prisoned  too-^  To  which  the  justices  had 
nothing  to  reply,  but  put  him  into  gaol 
again,  until  the  middle  of  the  year  1665, 
when  they  removed  him  from  Lancastei 
gaol  to  the  little  town  of  Bentham,  in  York- 
shire; thence  to  York,  and  finally  to  Scar-t 
borough  castle,  where  he  lay  in  great! 
discomfort;  and  was  very  ill  and  weak' 
from  his  long  confinement,  and  the  various 
trials  he  had  gone  through. 

While  at  Scarborough  he  had  many' 
visitors,  who  came  to  argue  with  him  on 
religious  matters;  one  time  General  Fair-i 
fax's  widow  came,  attended  by  a  large 
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kompany  of  gentlefolks;  but  very  few  of 
vis  friends  were  allowed  to  come  near  him. 
'  The  governor  was  kind  to  him,  and  once, 
;  /hen  he  was  going  up  to  attend  Parliament, 
nd  George  Fox  asked  him  to  speak  to 
jLsquire  March,  Sir  Francis  Cob,  and  others, 
bout  his  liberation,  he  on  his  return  told 
ieorge  Fox  that  March  had  said: 
I  "1  would  go  a  hundred  miles  barefoot 

0  set  George  Fox  free,"  and  that  several 
thers  at  court  had  spoken  well  of  him. 

;  After  a  year  spent  in  Scarborough  castle, 
jeorge  Fox  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king, 
;sking  to  be  released,  and  Esquire  March, 
/ho  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
jd  all  he  could  to  help  it,  and  at  length 
btained  an  order  for  his  liberation.  On 
|is  way  to  London,  George  Fox  held  a 
meeting  in  Yorkshire,  and  coming  near 
he  house  of  Colonel  Kirby,  who  had  been 
(he  chief  cause  of  his  long  imprisonment, 
he  latter  would  have  taken  him  again, 
jut  (Hke  Giant  Despair,  when  about  to 
fake  Christian  and  Hopeful  in  Doubting 
Castle),  he  was  suddenly  sei?ed  with  gout, 
nd  confined  to  his  bed.  Sick  and  weak, 
peorge  Fox  reached  London  just  after  the 
treat  fire,  which  had  laid  waste  so  large 

1  part  of  it. 

i  Now  we  come  to  John  Camm  of  Camsgil, 
fear  Kendal  in  Westmoreland.    He  had 
ieen  convinced  of  the  truth  by  the  preach- 
lg  of  George  Fox,  and  was  now  himself 
minister  among  the  Quakers,  in  which 
r/ork  he  exerted  himself  so  much,  that  he 
sll  into  a  decline,  and  died  at  home,  sur- 
bunded  by  his  wife  and  family.    To  these 
I.e  once  remarked,  "How  great  a  benefit 
j;o  I  enjoy,  having  so  much  time  to  prepare 
pr  death,  dying  daily  that  1  may  live  for- 
■iver  with  my  God  in  that  kingdom  that  is 
■nspeakably  full  of  glory.    My  body  wastes 
llily,  mouldering  down  towards  its  place 
-J!nd  centre;  but  my  soul  revives,  and  mounts 
7  ipward  towards  its  place  and  habitation 
)  n  the  heavens."    On  the  morning  of  his 
leparture,  he  called  his  wife,  children  and 
•  amily  to  him,  exhorted  them  to  fear  the 
rj  .ord,  to  love  his  truth,  to  walk  in  it,  and 
,5  o  be  loving  and  kind  to  one  another; 
!i  -.dding  that  his  glass  was  run,  the  time  of 
j  MS  departure  was  come,  he  was  to  enter 
5  nto  everlasting  ease,  joy,  and  rest,  and 
barging  them  all  to  be  patient  and  content 
.J  a  parting  with  him.    Then  fainting,  he 
,^  tassed  into  a  sweet  sleep,  but  by  the  weep- 
i;  ng  and  crying  of  those  about  him  he  awak- 
ned,  and  asking  to  be  lifted  up  a  little  in 
;f  -ed,  said :  "  My  dear  hearts,  ye  have  wronged 
,j  ne  and  disturbed  me,  for  1  was  at  sweet 
u  est;  ye  should  not  so  passionately  sorrow 
j^or  my  departure;  this  house  of  clay  must 
;j  o  to  its  place;  and  this  soul  and  spirit 
5  to  be  gathered  up  to  the  Lord,  to  live 
i((/ith  Him  forever,  where  we  shall  meet 
f^vith  everlasting  joy."    Then  taking  leave 
3f  .'f  them  all,  he  charged  them  to  be  content 
^ilt  parting  with  him,  and  lying  down,  soon 
ntered  his  eternal  rest. 
His  beloved  friend,  John  Audland,  who 
rieved  for  his  loss,  also  died  of  consump- 
,(,, lion;  brought  on  by  raising  his  voice  so 
jjigh  as  he  did  in  preaching,  that  all  present 
jjfiiight  hear.    In  a  meeting  which  he  held 
jnce  in  a  field  near  Bristol,  he  arose  to  speak 


with  an  awful  and  shining  countenance, 
and  lifting  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  he 
warned  the  people  with  such  strength  and 
power  that  many  fell  to  the  ground,  over- 
come by  the  sense  of  their  transgressions. 
His  wife,  Anne  Newby,  of  Kendal,  was 
tenderly  attached  to  him,  yet  did  she 
willingly  give  him  up  to  do  his  Master's 
work,  rejoicing,  as  she  said,  "that  he  was 
found  worthy  to  labor  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord."  And  he  truly  did  serve  God,  to 
his  utmost  abihty,  till  his  bodily  strength 
failing,  he  was  confined  to  his  room  by  a 
fever,  which  in  three  weeks  ended  his  Hfe 
in  this  world.  He  entreated  of  his  wife  to 
give  him  up  freely  to  God,  whether  it  was 
for  life  or  death — and  she  was  strengthened 
to  do  it;  but  how  great  a  trial  it  was  to  her, 
may  be  seen  by  a  letter  which  she  after- 
wards wrote  concerning  him: — "The  Eternal 
God,"  she  said,  "who  by  his  providence, 
joined  us  in  marriage  in  our  young  days, 
in  his  wisdom,  caused  also  his  day  to  spring 
from  on  high  upon  us — in  the  marvellous 
light,  and  bright  shining  whereof,  he 
revealed  his  Son  Christ  in  us;  and  gave 
us  faith  to  believe  in  Him,  the  Eternal 
word  of  life,  by  which  our  souls  were 
quickened,  and  made  alive  in  Him;  and  also 
by  his  holy  power  we  were  made  one 
spiritually,  our  hearts  being  knit  together 
in  the  unspeakable  love  of  truth,  which 
was  our  life  and  joy;  by  which  all  our 
temporal  enjoyments  were  sanctified,  and 
made  a  blessing  to  us.  How  hard  it  was, 
and  how  great  a  loss  to  me  to  part  with  so 
dear  and  tender  a  husband,  is  far  beyond 
what  I  can  express:  the  dolour  of  my  heart, 
my  tongue  or  my  pen  is  unable  to  declare. 
Yet  in  this  I  consoled  myself,  that  it  was 
the  will  of  the  Lord  to  take  him  irom  the 
evil,  and  that  my  loss,  though  great,  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  this  eternal  gain." 

"Blest  be  the  Tie." — A  pathetic  and 
yet  charming  story  is  told  of  the  origin  of  the 
well-known  hymn,  "  Blest  Be  the  Tie  That 
Binds,"  which  was  written  by  John  Fawcett, 
an  English  Baptist,  who  died  in  1817,  having 
spent  nearly  sixty  years  in  the  ministry. 

It  was  in  1772,  after  a  few  years  spent  in 
pastoral  work,  that  he  was  called  to  Lon- 
don. His  farewell  sermon  had  been  preached 
near  Moinsgate,  in  Yorkshire.  Six  or  seven 
wagons  stood  loaded  with  his  furniture  and 
books,  and  all  was  ready  for  departure. 

But  his  loving  people  were  heart-broken. 
Men,  women  and  children  gathered  and 
clung  about  him  and  his  family  with  sad  and 
tearful  faces.  Finally,  overwhelmed  with 
the  sorrow  of  those  they  were  leaving,  John 
Fawcett  and  his  wife  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  packing  boxes  and  gave  way  to  grief. 

"O,  John,"  cried  his  wife,  at  last,  "  1  can- 
not bear  this.    I  know  not  how  to  go." 

"Nor  1  either,"  returned  her  husband, 
"and  we  will  not  go.  The  wagons  shall  be 
unloaded,  and  everything  put  in  its  old 
place." 

His  people  were  filled  with  intense  joy 
and  gratitude  at  his  determination.  Faw- 
cett at  once  sent  a  letter  to  London  explain- 
ing the  case,  and  then  resolutely  returned  to 
his  work  on  a  salary  of  less  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year. 


The  hymn  was  written  by  John  Fawcett 
to  commemorate  the  event. — Pittsburg  Press 


THE  HOLLOW  OF  HIS  HAND. 

When  tossed  upon  the  billows 

Afar  from  friendly  land, 
1  will  look  to  Him  who  holds  me 

"  In  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

Though  rayless  be  my  pathway. 
By  night  the  heavens  spanned, 

I  will  trust  in  Him  who  holds  me 
"  In  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

Though  raging  winds  may  drive  me 

A  wreck  upon  the  strand, 
1  will  cling  to  Him  who  holds  me, 

"  In  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

Though  deadened  sails  hang  o'er  me. 
By  hast'ning  winds  unfanned, 

I  will  wait  on  him  who  holds  me 
"In  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

When  strength  is  spent  in  toiling. 

And  wearily  1  stand, 
I  will  rest  in  Him  who  holds  me 

"  In  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

When  by  the  swelling  Jordan, 

My  feet  in  sinking  sand, 
1  will  cry  to  Him  who  holds  me 

"  In'^the^hoUow  of^his  hand." 

Ah,  there  is  bliss  in  walking. 

E'en  through  a  desert  land. 
In  knowing  that  He  holds  me 

"  In  the  hollow  of  his  hand." 

— Selected. 


Extracts  from  New  England  Monthly  Meeting, 

From  a  Testimony  of  Sidney  Monthly 
Meeting  {Maine),  concerning Obed  Paddock. 

When  it  became  his  painful  duty  to  ad- 
monish the  unfaithful  and  disobedient,  he 
was  peculiarly  careful  to  seek  after  the 
proper  authority,  being  well  assured  accord- 
ing to  the  prophet's  testimony,  that  the 
Lord  alone  was  a  spirit  of  judgment  to  those 
that  sit  in  judgment,  and  strength  to  those 
that  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate;  and  when 
any  differences  arose  among  Friends,  he 
was  unwearied  in  his  endeavors  to  end  them, 
and  if  possible  to  efi'ect  a  reconciliation  in 
the  minds  of  those  that  did  not  see  eye  to 
eye.  After  he  was  confined  to  his  house  he 
would  send  for  such  to  come  and  sit  down 
by  his  side,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
induced  to  labor  after  that  peaceable  and 
quiet  spirit  that  would  end  all  differences. 

Being  a  great  lover  of  peace,  he  used  all 
his  endeavors  to  promote  it  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  dwelt,  so  that  his  loss 
is  sensibly  felt  by  many  not  of  our  Society. 
Being  for  a  long  time  out  of  health,  he  knew 
how  to  feel  for  those  that  were  under  similar 
sufferings,  and  as  he  could  not  go  to  their 
relief  he  did  not  always  feel  himself  clear 
until  he  had  written,  encouraging  them  to 
bear  with  Christian  patience  and  fortitude, 
whatever  might  be  laid  upon  them. 

Many  of  us  will  remember  his  sitting  by 
his  window  fronting  the.  road,  on  meeting 
days,  observing  his  friends  as  they  passed 
on  their  way  to  meeting,  saying,  that  al- 
though his  body  was  confined  at  home,  yet 
his  heart  went  along  with  them,  and  he 
was  made  to  partake  with  them  in  the  bless- 
ings which  the  great  head  of  the  Church  is 
often  pleased  in  condescending  goodness 
and  mercy,  to  grant  to  his  humble  and  de- 
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voted  followers.  At  a  certain  time  having  a 
severe  attack  of  illness,  he  expressed  to 
some  friends  who  called  to  see  him,  that 
he  was  apprehensive  the  close  drew  near, 
and  that  if  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  to 
call  him  away  at  that  time,  he  felt  nothing 
but  a  quiet  acquiesence  therein,  having  as 
he  saidT"  an  unshaken  hope  that  when  his 
soul  left  this  body,  he  would  find  an  eternal 
resting  place  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  And  at  another  time 
on  a  similar  occasion,  he  expressed  to  a 
friend  who  called  to  see  him,  that  he  saw 
no  cloud  in  his  way. 

He  was  confined  to  his  house  for  nearly 
thirteen  years  previous  to  his  death,  where 
he  took  great  delight  in  the  company  of 
his  friends,  many  of  whom  called  to  see 
him,  not  only  his  immediate  friends  and 
acquaintances,  but  also  friends  who  were 
travelling  in  the  ministry,  used  often  to 
call  and  spend  a  little  time  with  him. 
Being  often  favored  with  the  Divine  pres- 
ence to  his  own  tendering  and  comforting, 
and  to  the  strengthening  and  edifying  of 
those  whose  lot  it  was  to  sit  in  his  company. 

Profitable  Reading 

The  fact  that  the  memory  of  early  im- 
pressions is  retained  to  old  age,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  guarding  those  impress- 
ions from  all  admixture  of  evil.  So  far  as  the 
books  then  placed  before  us  were  innocent 
and  instructive,  it  was  cause  for  especial 
'thankfulness  in  after  years.  And  in  as  much 
as  the  ideas  acquired  by  reading  and  the 
very  words  by  which  they  were  conveyed, 
not  only  linger  in  the  mind,  but  gather 
strength  with  time,  it  redoubles  the  im- 
portance of  a  careful  choice  of  books  and 
companions  in  childhood. 

The  books  compiled  by  Lindley  Murray 
for  school  reading,  were  selections  from 
the  works  of  difterent  authors,  then  recent. 
Our  style  had  been  undergoing  a  change 
that  left  little  to  be  desired  in  the  line  of 
improvement.  In  subject  matter  there  were 
among  those  writers  some  things  that  were 
debasing.  Such  productions  our  compiler 
carefully  omitted.  So  far  as  other  publish- 
ers also  omitted  them,  it  has  contributed  to 
pass  them  into  merited  oblivion.  But  1 
fear  that  what  was  good  has  in  modern 
hands  been  too  much  left  to  perish  with 
them.  The  selections  of  Lindley  Murray 
had  not  been  written  especially  for  children. 
Many  of  those  who  used  them  having  be- 
come habituated  to  pronouncing  sentences 
while  ignorant  of  their  meaning,  gathered 
but  few  ideas  as  they  read.  But  this  was 
a  fault  of  the  teachers  rather  than  the  books. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  other  hooks  in 
the  sch(K)l,  whose  style  was  not  brought 
down  to  suit  infantile  ideas,  but  written  in 
the  language  of  mature  years,  to  the  use  of 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  schools  to 
train  the  expanding  mind.  These  related 
to  "Common  things."  embracing  history  and 
geography,  and  were  calculated  to  leave 
ideas  that  would  enrich  the  mind  through 
life. 

The  foregoing  has  reference  to  reading 
at  sch(X)l.  but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  habits  there  acquired  will  have  an  in- 
fluence on  our  choice  of  books  through  life. 


Just  here,  is  the  critical  period  at  which  a 
right  choice  is  invaluable.  If  we  duly  esti- 
mate the  hold  which  knowledge  now  ac- 
quired takes  upon  the  mind,  it  should  add 
to  our  regret  that  anything  then  learned 
should  need  to  be  forgotten. 

Some  persons  have  undertaken  to  classify 
works  of  fiction,  according  to  the  degree  of 
their  evil  influence,  but  they  find  they  are 
alike  in  at  least  one  feature,  a  total  abnega- 
tion of  religion.  We  have  on  record  a  paral- 
lel remark  by  Mannah  More.  As  she  was 
herself  a  distinguished  writer,  the  consecu- 
tive works  of  Walter  Scott  were  sent  to  her. 
She  says  she  looked  into  one  of  them  to  be 
sure  of  a  right  estimate  of  its  character,  and 
had  opened  no  more.  She  remarked  "They 
may  not  be  bad,  but  they  are  the  absence  of 
all  good."  If  Friends  are  true  to  their 
principles  they  must  reject  works  of  fiction, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  should 
have  in  our  schools  reading  books  for  chil- 
dren that  lead  directly  to  the  perusal  of 
such  literature. 

The  sort  of  reading  suited  to  the  different 
stages  of  life  changes  with  advancing  years. 
In  early  life  we  need  to  know  what  is  trans- 
piring in  the  world  in  which  we  may  be  called 
to  take  part.  Such  things  are  proper  sub- 
jects for  conversation  and  become  themes 
for  the  books  that  fall  in  our  way.  All  this 
should  be  encouraged  with  proper  limita- 
tions. We  may  sift  the  views  thus  held 
forth,  and  rejecting  the  evil,  appropriate 
the  good  for  future  use.  We  might  almost 
say  that  when  a  young  person  leaves  school 
his  or  her  education  is  but  just  begun.  The 
experience  of  life  enlightened  by  reading 
and  conversation  is  continually  adding  to 
our  stock  of  knowledge  and  to  our  aptness 
in  making  use  of  that  knowledge  on  suitable 
occasions.  I  can  remember  when  a  young 
man,  if  about  to  meet  some  small  social 
circle,  being  troubled  in  thinking  of  some 
fitting  theme  for  conversation.  If  haply 
we  found  there  one  or  more  of  well-stored 
minds  and  apt  to  communicate,  it  greatly 
relieved  the  conditions.  It  always  appeared 
as  a  poor  expedient  to  bring  up  some  game 
to  beguile  the  time. 

It  were  better  in  such  cases  to  take  up 
some  book,  whether  of  travel,  or  something 
else,  containing  points  of  interest  that  might 
instruct  a  company.  As  one  should  read, 
the  others  should  be  encouraged  to  inter- 
rupt at  any  point  where  an  inquiry  might  be 
made,  or  some  light  thrown  upon  it.  If 
the  ensuing  converse  should  be  free  but 
orderly  the  whole  company  might  be  the 
wiser.  But  if  even  good  books  are  read,  to 
be  closed  and  not  again  thought  of,  it  is 
a  great  waste  of  opportunity.  In  reading 
it  is  an  advantage  to  have  at  least  one  listen- 
er with  whom  we  may  exchange  ideas.  If 
it  should  become  common  to  make  such  use 
of  our  reading,  we  would  find  the  more  strik- 
ing parts  of  every  book  stored  away  in  our 
minds  to  be  evoked  on  occasion,  or  pon- 
dered in  private  thought.  As  age  comes 
on  we  might  lose  a  portion  of  our  ability 
to  do  this.  But  if  the  years  of  intellectual 
vigor  have  been  well  improved  it  will  be 
cause  of  thankfulness  that  we  have  this 
store  of  good  ideas  to  draw  upon. 


At  this  period  of  life  religious  readin 
should  claim  an  increasing  share  of  th 
time  devoted  to  books  It  is  a  happy  cii 
cumstance  that  in  the  decreptitude  of  ag( 
we  can  feel  excused  from  an  active  intere; 
in  the  many  new  things  brought  to  notio 

The  leading  purpose  to  be  recommende 
by  this  essay  is  the  selection  of  suitab 
reading  matter  for  the  years  of  active  lif 
If  these  books  are  of  biography  or  of  trave 
we  would  not  expect  the  writer  to  be 
peatedly  speaking  about  religion,  but  yi 
such  works  fail  to  make  the  best  impres; 
ions  unless  we  find  the  religious  idea  somi 
where  to  pervade  them.  If  the  mind  of  t\ 
writer  is  not  measurably  under  its  influenc 
we  will  find  him  sometimes  using  vulgar  <| 
slangy  phrases,  or  still  worse  throwiri 
blasts  of  contempt  upon  exhibitions  » 
piety.  A  few  such  outbursts  justify  us  i 
putting  aside  such  books.  Truly  Christiz 
writers  seldom  fail  in  some  way  to  expre 
positive  approval  of  that  which  alone  c£ 
change  the  human  heart. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  among  the  autho 
of  our  modern  books  there  are  few  of  th 
character.    There  is  so  little  that  is  edifyii 
to  be  found  in  our  magazines,  that  it  we 
better  to  reject  them  altogether.  Whi 
we  find  writers,  none  of  whose  utteranc 
do  violence  to  our  best  feelings,  we  need  n 
be  afraid  of  anything  from  their  per 
Among  such  I  would  embrace  C.  Gord( 
Cumming.    She  was,  or  is  a  woman,  n 
only  of  chaste  diction,  but  was  an  excelle; 
judge  of  what  was  suitable  to  be  put  into 
book.    Our  librarians  should  be  able  i 
answer  questions  generally  about  writ{i, 
that  are  instructive  and  elevating,  and  hal 
ing  once  made  the  acquaintance  of  such 
writer  we  may  not  hesitate  to  read  any 
his  productions. 

Of  course  I  would  expect  those  who  m  I 
see  these  lines  to  read  approved  writings  j 
Friends,  wherever  they  may  find  the 
But  there  is  a  wide  field  outside  of  woifj 
the  perusal  of  which  would  make  us  3 : 
more  satisfied  with  our  allotment  in  Ife 
fold  with  G.  Fox.    The  pure-spirited  T.  I. 
Upham  was  one  of  this  description.  Aji 
if  in  our  research  we  should  go  yet  furtlif 
back  among  old  writers,  the  treasures  e 
find  will  be  none  the  worse  on  that  accoun 

Among  the  poets  of  a  former  periiL 
James  Montgomery  is  prominent  as  a  tnfl 
Christian  writer.  Reverting  to  the  note 
of  him  in  the  Biographical  Dictionaryft 
found  a  prose  work  credited  to  him  a.'P 
history  of  missions  in  the  South  Sea  Islanji. 
I  obtained  the  book  and  found  it  made  p 
mostly  of  the  voyage  of  Tyerman  and  B|- 
nett,  V  ho  went 'to  inspect  the  missions 
those  islands.  They  narrate  much  that  \ls 
not  strictly  the  work  of  the  missions, 
was  all  deeply  interesting  and  1  here  noti;, 
to  illustrate  the  treasures  we  may  find  bja 
little  search  into  the  past  history.  i 
Among  Christian  biographies  I  know!)f 
none  more  instructive  than  the  life  of  Hi- 
nah  More,  whose  estimate  of  novel  readig 
has  been  alluded  to.  She  was  a  womanjf 
remarkable  talents.  Her  company  vis 
solicited  by  the  learned,  the  wealthy,  le 
nobility  and  the  clergy  of  England.    It  'as 
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voluptuous  age  in  which  she  lived,  but 
y  the  help  of  Divine  Grace  she  gradually 
ithdrew  from  the  seductive  influence  of 
le  world.  She  still  freely  mixed  with  a 
:w  choice  associates  and  exerted  with  her 
en,  and  in  other  ways,  a  greater  power  for 
le  welfare  of  mankind  than  the  clergy  did 
cm  their  pulpits. 

Bishop  Taylor  wrote  a  life  of  this  v/oman, 
I  which  he  clearly  brings  to  view  by  what 
leans  she  so  far  overcame  the  world.  I 
ish  that  the  }'oung  generally  would  care- 
illy  read  it.  I  trust  some  old  copies  may 
et  be  had.  But  it  is  to  the  reproach  of 
.is  ge  that  such  a  book  should  be  lost. 

Lloyd  Balderston. 

inth  Month  30,  1907. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome. 
In  the  year  1578  some  laborers,  digging 
T  building  materials  in  a  vineyard  in  the 
iburbs  of  Rome  on  the  Salarian  way,  broke 
to  a  long  subterranean  corridor,  containing 
■scriptions,  pictures,  graves,  sarcophagi, 
id  niches  for  lamps  on  either  side,  and  ex- 
uding a  long  way  underground. 
Thediscovery  produced  a  sensation.  Rome 
id  forgotten  the  multitudes  that  lived  and 
led  and  were  buried  there.  Soon  investiga- 
■ons  were  commenced.  Alfonso  Ciacconio 
id  Philip  de  Wingle  were  the  first  explorers ; 
pannes  Macarius  afterwards  spent  twenty 
ears  exploring  the  catacombs;  Antonio 
osio  spent  thirty-six  years  investigating 
iese  abodes  of  the  dead ;  and  De  Rossi  has 
•nee  published  an  account  of  many  of  the 
scoveries  made. 

The  original  entrances  to  these  catacombs 

■  'ere  in  obscure  places,  in  sand  pits,  or  some- 
-  ling  of  the  kind,  and  here  the  persecuted 
'  lints  found  shelter  for  the  living  and  burial 

»r  the  dead,  cutting  out  long  galleries, 
3  fid  excavating  Httle  chapels  in  the  soft 

■  ifa  or  volcanic  stone. 

":  ■  In  the  Roman  campagna  were  forty-three 
;  itacombs,  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the 
iscriptions  of  martyrology  and  pontifical 
agisters.  It  is  now  reckoned  that  there  are 
bout  sixty  catacombs  extending  far  and 
tear. 

:  I  The  catacombs  of  Rome  have  been  sup- 
'  osed  to  be  500  miles  in  length.  Marchi  has 
r  lore  recently  calculated  their  length  at 

■  etween  eight  and  nine  hundred  miles,  and 
r  stimated  that  between  six  and  seven  mil- 

^ons  of  bodies  have  been  entombed  there. 

■  )e  Rossi  estimated  that  at  the  lowest  calcu- 
•  ition  there  must  be  more  than  four  millions 
:  uried  there. 

i   These  catacomb  galleries  are  from  fifty 
SO  eighty  feet  below  the  surface,  there  being 
:  1  some  cases  five  galleries,  one  under  the 
■ther.    No  sunlight  penetrates  their  dense 
'lackness,  and  a  man  who  ventures  alone 
,:  ito  those  depths  need  never  expect  to 
\  eturn.    Roberts,  a  young  French  artist, 
'as  once  lost  in  the  catacombs,  but  after 
)ng  wanderings  dropj^ing  down  in  despair 
I  jis  hand  touched  the  string  that  he  fastened 
At  the  entrance,  and  taking  this  as  a  clue, 
jle  went  safely  out     In  1837  a  professor 
,|nd  sixteen  students  started  on  a  holiday 
jxcursion  to  investigate  the  catacombs  but 
(■,|One  of  them  ever  returned. 

The  passages  arejrom^six  to  twelve  feet 


h"gh,  and  from  three  to  six  feet  wide.  On 
either  side  niches  are  hollowed  out  of  the 
tufa  rock  like  births  on  a  ship,  one  above 
another,  in  which  the  dead  were  laid,  from 
three  to  six  persons  being  placed  on  each  side. 

All  the  passages  and  galleries  are  thus 
lined  with  coffins,  and  many  of  them  end  in 
chambers,  often  of  large  dimensions,  some 
of  them  being  artistically  adorned,  the  walls 
and  ceiling  extensively  sculptured,  and 
beautifully  painted,  while  sarcophagi  of 
bronze  and  porphyry  and  rare  marbles, 
contain  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  On  their 
lids  and  sides  are  graven  the  forms  and  fea- 
tures of  their  tenants,  whose  portraits  have 
thus  come  down  to  us.  Around  these  were 
placed  rich  vases  of  gold  and  drinking  cups 
of  silver,  and  treasures  dear  to  the  departed 
when  alive. 

In  the  Vatican  is  the  Lapidarian  gallery, 
800  feet  long.  On  one  side  the  walls  are 
covered  with  memorials  of  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  Pagan  Rome.  On  the  other  side 
the  walls  are  covered  with  inscriptions,  pic- 
tures and  epitaphs  taken  from  the  cata- 
combs. 

In  these  silent  chambers  of  the  dead  are 
quotations  from  Scripture,  pictures  of  the 
scenes,  transactions  and  miracles  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  epitaphs  telling  of  the  sim- 
ple faith  and  blessed  hope  of  those  who  rest 
there  in  hope  of  the  resurrection  at  the  last 
day. 

Among  them  inscriptions  were  frequently 
found  words  like  these,  "  He  sleeps  in  peace;" 
"The  sleeping  place  of  Elpis;"  "The  sleep- 
ing chamber  of  Aurelia;"  "Irene  sleeps  in 
peace;"  "Arethusa  sleeps  in  God;"  "Zoticus 
laid  away  to  sleep;"  "Domitella's  pure  soul 
sleeps  in  peace,"  and  scores  of  similar  epi- 
taphs which  clearly  show  the  faith  and 
hope  of  these  faithful  witnesses  for  God,  who 
being  dead  still  speak. — Christian  Safeguard. 

Where  Silence  is  Golden. 

A  young  woman  whom  I  have  known 
ever  since  she  was  "so  high,"  made  of  me 
a  sort  of  "mother  confessor"  one  evening 
when  we  were  alone  in  a  cosy  sitting-room. 
Her  talk  ran  something  like  this:  "One  of 
the  trials  of  my  life  is  self-consciousness. 
1  sometimes  feel  conscious  to  the  tips  of 
my  ears  and  fingers  and  toes.  It's  a 
genuine  nuisance,  too,  for  it  spoils  my 
enjoyment  many  a  time  1  hate  to  confess 
it,  but  this  habit  of  thought  is  largely  due 
to  my  mother's  way  of  talking  to  me  when 
I  was  a  child.  You  know  I  was  an  'ugly 
duckling,'  and  it  was  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  mother  with  her  pride  and  her  really 
artistic  eye.  She  did  what  she  could  to 
dress  me  well,  but  nothing  was  ever  really 
becoming,  nothing  ever  made  me  look 
pretty  Wke  other  children.  I  was  ungraceful 
in  the  best  made  clothes.  Mother  just 
talked  it  all  out  to  me  as  she  saw  me 
and  my  defects.  She  used  to  tell  me  how 
awkwardly  I  walked,  how  faulty  my  com- 
plexion was,  what  my  hair  was  that  it 
should  not  be.  I  can't  get  over  the  feeling 
yet  that  everyone  is  taking  notice  of  my 
looks,  my  clothes,  my  manners." 

1  was  sorry  for  the  poor  girl,  though  I 
did  hate  to  hear  her  blame  her  mother. 
As  I  thought  the  matter  over  very  carefully. 


however,  it  came  to  me  that  the  mother 
who  wants  the  plain  child  to  be  at  its  best 
does  well  to  be  very  careful  about  letting 
the  child  know  how  it  looks  to  others.  It 
is  best  to  let  the  child  be  natural,  wholly 
unburdened  with  thought  about  self.  Nat- 
ural unconsciousness  is  the  first  essential 
to  grace  and  to  that  happy  way  which  in 
itself  is  at  least  attractive.  To  make  any 
child  self-conscious  is  to  deprive  the  child 
of  many  pleasures. 

One  mother  I  know  dresses  her  plain 
little  girl  with  care,  sees  that  the  clothes 
are  on  well  and  firmly,  then  gives  the  child 
a  hug  and  a  kiss,  and  says,  "You  are  all 
right  now,  go  and  have  just  as  good  a  time 
as  you  can."  Another  mother  whose  daugh- 
ter is  very  plain,  makes  it  a  point  never  to 
m  ntion  hair  or  complexion  or  appear- 
ance in  the  child's  presence  If  anyone 
mentions  the  matter  before  the  child,  she 
answers,  'One  k  nd  for  one,  another  for 
another.  There's  beauty  in  variety,  you 
know,"  then  changes  the  subject.  This 
little  girl,  though  not  at  all  pretty,  is  natural, 
graceful  and  happy. 

Always  with  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  making  a  child  self-conscious,  of  burden- 
ing it  with  thought  of  its  own  peculiarities 
of  irnperfections,  mother's  silence  is  truly 
golden. — Jeanette  N.  Phillips,  in  Cali- 
fornia Voice. 

"The  purpose  of  punishment  is  not  to 
inflict  pain,  but  to  awaken  the  soul  of  the 
offender  to  its  own  folly.  It  is  just  as  much 
a  manifestation  of  God's  paternal  love  and 
care  as  the  more  pleasant  experiences  of 
life.  Punishment  must  be  inflicted  that 
is  long  and  severe,  but  underlying  it  is 
God's  unconquerable  purpose  to  save." 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Job  S.  Gidley  and  James  H.  Tucker  of  North  Dart- 
mouth, Mass.,  have  obtained  minutes  from  their 
Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  the  Eastern  Yearly  Meeting 
of  North  Carolina  in  Eleventh  Month,  the  latter  having 
also  a  prospect  of  a  more  extended  service. 

The  two  Friends  from  Philadelphia  who  visited 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  on  the  loth  instant  on  the  occasion 
of  the  historical  observance  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  gathering  of  the  first  Friends' 
meeting  on  this  continent,  have  returned,  reporting  the 
occasion  as  a  very  interesting  one.  Further  report 
may  be  given  in  The  Friend.  Among  those  who  came 
from  other  parts  were  Charles  and  Arthur  Perry,  with 
their  wives,  of  Westerly,  R.  1.,  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
part  of  the  family  of  Job  S.  Gidley  of  N.  Dartmouth. 


Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. — (Continuation  of  account 
begun  in  No.  13) — Second-day  morning. — The  meeting 
convened  near  the  hour  to  which  we  had  adjourned. 
Thomas  A.  Crawford,  on  behalf  of  the  Representatives, 
reported  they  were  united  in  offering  the  name  of 
Jonathan  Binns  for  Clerk,  and  that  of  James  Walton 
to  assist  him.  Also  Pearson  Hall  and  William  G. 
Steer  as  messengers  to  Women's  Meeting.  (Women's 
Meeting  united  with  the  names  of  Elizabeth  B.  Stratton 
for  Clerk,  and  Eliza  H.  McGrew  for  assistant,  also 
Ellen  G.  Steer  and  Anna  E.  Dewees  as  messengers  to 
Men's  Meeting.) 

The  state  of  the  Society  was  brought  before  us  by 
the  answering  of  the  Queries  which  noted  some  defi- 
ciencies. The  answers  to  the  first  show  that  nearly 
all  our  meetings  have  been  held  as  directed,  although 
our  mid-week  meetings  are  usually  small.  There  were 
a  few  small  meetings  not  held  regularly. 

The  answers  to  the  third  brought  forth  considerable 
exercise  owing  to  their  apparent  low  state.  More 
encouragement  in  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
is  needed  amongst  us. 
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Much  good  advice  was  given  during  the  time,  and 
after  the  answering  of  the  Queries,  after  which  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  to  distribute  the  approved 
writings  of  Friends  was  read.  The  committee  has 
distributed  more  books  than  were  received,  during  the 
past  year,  and  we  trust  much  good  has  been  done  in 
the  distribution  of  calendars  and  almanacs.  Owing 
to  the  long  standing  of  the  committee  and  there  being 
many  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  the  committee 
were  united  in  asking  that  a  new  committee  be  ap- 
pointed. They  also  asked  for  an  increased  appro- 
priation to  supply  the  demand  for  calendars  and  al- 
manacs. A  nominating  committee  was  appointed  to 
bring  forward  names  for  a  new  committee. 

Third-day  morning  the  meeting  opened  with  con- 
siderable speaking  and  the  first  business  was  the  read- 
ing of  obituary  notices  of  deceased  Elders.  Those  who 
have  passed  away  during  the  past  year  are: — Martha 
R.  Binns,  Cyrus  Brantingham,  Anna  M.  Pearson  and 
Jesse  Dewees. 

A  very  interesting  report  was  read  from  our  boarding 
school  committee  calling  forth  much  comment.  The 
conditions  noted  and  the  bright  prospects  for  the  school 
are  very  encouraging.  The  interest  manifested  by 
the  younger  members  throughout  the  meeting  was  a 
feature  worthy  of  comment. 

The  reports  on  primary  schools  show  that  there  are 
439  children  of  school  age  within  our  limits — a  gain  of 
nine  over  last  year.  There  were  also  schools  taught 
within  the  limits  of  nearly  all  of  our  Monthly  Meetings 
during  the  past  year. 

The  minutes  for  the  meetings  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  for  the  past  year  were  read  and  approved. 

The  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to  bring 
forward  names  of  Friends  to  constitute  a  committee 
to  distribute  the  approved  writings  of  Friends  reported 
the  names  of  a  number  of  Friends  from  each  Quarterly 
Meeting.    The  nominations  were  approved. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  have  twelve 
hundred  copies  of  the  Yearly  Meeting's  minutes  printep 
and  distributed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Third-day,  mention 
was  made  of  the  death  of  James  Edgerton,  which  oc. 
curred  at  his  home  west  of  Barnesville  on  Second-day, 
The  funeral  was  held  from  Ridge  Meeting  House, 
Fourth-day  at  2.30  p.  m.  sun  time. 

The  public  meeting  on  Fourth-day  morning  was  held 
as  on  former  occasions,  to  good  satisfaction. 

The  reading  collections  held  each  evening  at  the 
boarding  school  building  where  many  are  entertained 
throughout  the  week,  were  considered  times  of  favor, 
as  also  t+ie  social  mingling  was  much  appreciated. 

On  Fifth-day  morning,  the  committee  to  prepare 
replies  to  the  epistles  if  way  should  open  for  it,  now 
produced  one  for  each  Yearly  Meeting  with  which  we 
correspond.  They  were  read  and  approved,  and  directed 
to  be  signed  ancl  forwarded  on  behalf  of  the  meeting. 
This  being  the  last  sitting  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a 
solemn  covering  was  felt  to  be  over  us,  and  much 
counsel  and  exhortation  handed  forth,  with  earnest 
desires  that  we  might  return  to  our  several  homes 
feeling  that  it  was  good  for  us  to  be  here,  and  endeavor- 
ing through  Divine  help  to  strengthen  those  of  our 
brethren  who  were  unable  to  be  present  and  partake 
of  these  privileges. 

The  meeting  then  concluded,  to  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  place  next  year,  if  so  permitted. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of  Haver- 
ford  (xillege,  which  was  held  at  Arch  Street  meeting- 
house on  the  8th  instant.  T.  Wistar  Brown  was  re- 
elected president.  Asa  S.  Wing,  treasurer,  and  |. 
Stogdell  Stokes,  secretary.  Flight  managers,  whose 
term  of  ofTicc  expired,  were  also  re-elected  for  a  further 
tcrni  of  three  years.  During  the  past  year  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  added  to  the 
interest-bearing  endowment,  increasing  the  available 
annual  income  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Over 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  this  was  derived  from 
the  sale  of  vacant  ground  received  through  devise  of 
the  late  Jacob  V.  Jones,  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  a 
legacy  from  the  late  Joseph  F.  Ciillingham,  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  legacy  from  the  laic  Henry  Norris.and 
about  eighteen  thousand  ilollars  as  consideration  for 
a  right  of  way  to  the  Philadelphia  and  Western  Rail- 
way, which  was  located  through  the  back  of  the  college 
farm.  The  conduct  of  the  Institution  also  resulted 
in  a  small  gain  during  the  year,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
perience of  a  long  succession  of  previous  years.  The 
new  college  year  has  opened  with  a  freshman  class  of 
thirty-nine,  and  with  a  total  enrollment  slightly  below 
that  of  last  year,  the  loss  being  in  special  students  and 
day  students.    Altogether  the  student  body  is  regarded  j 


as  strong,  and  the  outlook  of  the  Institution  encourag- 
ing. 


Friends  at  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania,  have  rented 
a  room  for  their  meetings  the  coming  winter,  and  it  is 
expected  that  meetings  will  be  resumed  with  the 
opening  of  the  coming  month.  The  room  is  centrally 
located,  at  Third  Avenue  and  the  main  street,  Lancas- 
ter Avenue,  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Station.  The  trolley  line  to  Downingtown 
and  West  Chester  passes  the  corner,  and  that  to 
Parkesburg.  and  points  west  is  within  a  few  minutes 
walk.  It  IS  hoped  Friends  in  more  favored  neighbor- 
hoods will  have  this  little  body  in  mind,  and  that  it 
will  be  strengthened  by  occasional  visits  of  sympathy 
and  spiritual  help.  A  fund  is  already  started  for  the 
purchase  of  a  suitable  lot  and  the  erection  of  a  meeting- 
house, adapted  not  only  to  meetings  for  worship,  but 
for  those  of  the  Monthly,  and  it  may  be  also  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting.  Coatesville  is  the  centre  of  indus- 
trial activity  in  the  territory  of  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  the  permanence  of  this  meeting  is  largely  involved 
in  the  firm  establishment  and  healthy  increase  of  the 
local  meeting.  Several  families  of  Friends  reside  in 
the  town,  and  an  attendance  of  twenty  to  thirty-five 
persons  was  maintained  throughout  last  winter. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Attorney  General  Bonaparte  has 
given  his  opinion  that  the  paying  of  the  passage  money 
of  certain  immigrants  out  of  the  Louisiana  State  funds 
constitutes  an  unlawful  solicit?/ion  of  immigrants  to 
settle  in  that  State.  This  it  is  expected  will  check  to 
some  extent  a  movement  to  bring  in  desirable  immi- 
grants that  was  making  considerable  progress  in  the 
South.  The  Attorney  General  holds  that  a  State  does 
not  differ  from  an  individual  with  respect  to  the 
violation  of  the  immigration  laws. 

State  Veterinarian  Pearson  has  issued  orders  de- 
signed to  put  a  stop  to  the  spread  of  the  Southern 
cattle  fever  through  Pennsylvania.  The  orders  provide 
that  between  Second  Month  ist  and  Tenth  Month  31st 
no  cattle  can  be  shipped  into  this  State  from  States 
below  the  cattle  fever  quarantine  line  established  by 
the  United  States  Government,  without  the  cars  being 
labeled  "Southern  cattle." 

The  parents  of  a  boy  in  Moorestown,  who  are  Christ- 
ian Scientists  and  who  permitted  their  seven-year-old 
son  to  die  without  medical  attendance  following  an 
attack  of  meningitis  have  lately  been  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  Judge  Horner  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury  said:  "If  a  parent  neglects  to  provide  medical 
attendance  for  a  sick  child,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
child's  needs,  and  the  child  dies  as  a  result  of  that 
neglect,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  although  he  may 
have  been  actuated  by  religious  motives  and  believed 
that  he  should  have  depended  upon  prayer  and  faith 
alone.  1  he  law  will  not  excuse  a  parent  from  neglect- 
ing a  legal  duty  to  supply  medical  aid  to  one  dependent 
and  requiring  it.  where  he  has  the  means  to  provide  it, 
because  of  religious  belief  that  it  is  irreligious  to  do  so. 
But  it  is  necessary  for  the  State  to  show  that  death 
was  due  to  neglect." 

Dr.  Lawrence  Flick  in  a  recent  statement  in  regard 
to  the  progress  of  the  efforts  to  lessen  tuberculosis  in 
the  community  declared,  that  the  element  of  knowl- 
edge to  which  the  world  will  be  most  indebted  for  the 
elimination  of  tuberculosis,  is  the  discovery  of  the 
mode  of  the  implantation  of  the  disease.  1  he  consen- 
sus of  opinion,  it  was  shown  plainly,  was  that  the  meth- 
od of  infection  was  both  by  respiration  and  through 
the  alimentary  canal.  Every  precaution  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  in  the  control  of  the  sputum  from  the 
moment  it  is  given  off  to  prevent  infection  by  the 
former  method,  and  equal  care  must  be  taken  to  pre\  ent 
the  use  of  food  of  infected  animals.  No  animal  which 
has  tuberculosis  in  a  fully  developed  form,  should  be 
used  for  food  or  for  givinc  food  without  use  of  every 
precaution  to  destroy  the  baccili.  It  is  in  this  field  of 
revention  that  Pennsylvania  excels.  If  only  the 
nowledge  already  gleaned  by  science  in  pre\eiiti()n 
along  these  lines  is  applied  Ihe  elimination  of  consump- 
tion is  assured.  This  result  will  be  hastened  because 
of  hopeful  results  in  attacking  the  disease. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  a  law  has  gone  into 
operation  which  provides  fines  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  for  selling  cigarettes. 

A  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  by  [udge  Christ- 
ian of  Indiana,  upon  the  question  whether  saloon 
hquor  selling  "is  a  public  nuisance  at  common  law'' 
in  which  after  quoting  several  important  ca,ses  he  says: 
"  I  am  drawn  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  busi- 


ness of  selling  intoxicating  liquors  at  retail  to  be  druni 
on  the  premises  where  sold  is  dangerous  to  the  publii 
morals,  the  public  safety,  the  public  health,  and  tha 
therefore  the  place  where  such  business  is  conductei 
is  per  se  a  nuisance  and  needs  no  proof  as  to  its  injuriou 
effects  upon  the  public." 

In  response  to  an  order  from  the  Philippines,  twi 
boxes  of  bumblebees  have  been  sent  from  Washington 
The  bees  are  expected  to  improve  the  flora  of  the  island; 
Experiments  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ii 
Luzon  in  the  cross  fertilization  of  certain  plants  hav 
shown  that  the  honey  bee  is  unequal  to  the  task,  bu 
that  it  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  bumblebee 

J.  W.  Clark,  the  late  Director  of  Public  Works  ii 
Pittsburg,  ordered  seventy  thousand  sunfish  to  k 
distributed  in  the  ponds  around  Pittsburg  parks,  ani 
in  the  reservoir,  having  been  advised  that  the  sunfisi 
would  devour  mosquitoes  and  germs  of  all  specie; 
thus  reducing  malaria  and  typhoid  fever.  These  fisi 
have  lately  been  received  from  the  State  hatchery  fo 
distribution. 

Foreign. — A  method  of  treating  cancer  by  a  curren 
of  electricity,  has  lately  been  shown  by  Dr.  Hart  i 
Paris  before  a  company  of  more  than  fifty  surgeoni 
many  of  whom  expressed  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  th 
new  treatment,  before  they  witnessed  the  demonstn 
tion.  They  examined  the  patient  before  and  afte; 
treatment,  and  pronounced  the  cure  complete.  It  i] 
explained  that  a  Gaiffes  electric  transformer  connectej 
with  the  city's  electric  supply  sends  through  an  insuj 
ated  probe  a  current  varying  from  180,000  to  240,001 
volts.  From  this  probe  is  ejected  an  electric  spar 
five  inches  long,  which  is  applied  with  a  "fulgurating' 
or  flashing  effect  on  the  cancerous  growth,  thus  di, 
stroying  all  the  diseased  tissues.  After  fulguratio' 
■the  electric  spark  is  used  in  lieu  of  the  knife  in  volatil| 
zing  affected  parts.  After  tfe  operation  the  wound  ! 
washed  with  water  and  a  simple  antiseptic  dresau 
is  applied.  ^| 

Havoc  is  reported  to  have  been  caused  in  France"! 
renewed  floods,  especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  MarnI 
Rhone,  Tarn  and  Lovie.  Many  lives  have  been  los| 
houses  swept  away,  cattle  drowned  and  crops  destroyeij 
It  has  been  decided  to  convoke  Parliament  for  reliilj 
measures  and  to  give  financial  help  to  the  floodeU 
districts  of  France.  The  Lovie  has  reached  the  highefl 
stage  since  1866,  and  the  valley  is  reported  to  be  orll 
vast  lake.  Cities  are  inundated,  while  scores  of  villi^ 
have  been  abandoned.  I 

The  new  steamship  Lusitania  of  the  Cunard  Line  hi| 
lately  made  her  second  voyage  across  the  ocean  l| 
the  Sandy  Hook  lighthouse  in  four  days  and  twenti 
hours,  which  is  nearly  five  hours  less  than  upon  hi 
first  voyage.    It  is  claimed  that  the  superior  speed  1; 
this  steamship  is  due  largely  to  the  use  of  turbir 
engines.    It  is  stated  that  to  drive  this  vessel  on  ii 
way  across  the  deep  at  a  speed  of  about  27.6  miles  £| 
hour,  a  horse-power  is  exerted   nearly  forty  tim' 
that  of  the  locomotive  that  does  the  work  of  drawiii 
a  train  of  several  cars  on  land.    The  steamship  displac 
in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  thousand  tons,  and  carri 
besides  three  thousand  passengers,  fifteen Miundnj 
tons  of  cargo  and  all  the  fuel  and  supplies  for  the  voyag 

Secretary  Taft  has  been  cordially  received  in  Chin 
and  it  is  expected  that  his  visit  there  will  promo 
friendly   relations  between   the   two  countries.  / 
a  reception  given  him  in  Shanghai.  Chinese  women 
high  rank  were  present  contrary  to  the  customs  whii 
have  long  prevailed  forbidding  such  action,  it 
stated  that  the  Chinese  consider  the  United  States 
be  the  only  Power  not  wanting  to  annex  a  portion 
the  territory  of  China  and  as  being  disinterested 
concerned  in  China's  welfare. 


NOTICES. 

Notice. — ,M1  meetings  both  for  worship  and  dis 
plinc  heretofore  held  at  Cain,  will  be  held  at  No. 
South  Third  A\  enue,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  from  the  fii 
First-day  in  Eleventh  Month.  1907.  to  the  first  Fir 
day  in  the  Fifth  Month,  1908,  inclusive. 


Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  I'road  Street  Station,  Philadelph 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trai 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cen 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester.  D  and 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILK'R  SONH,  Printkbs, 
Ho.  iX  Walnut  Street. 
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They  who  would  abide  in  the  Spirit  of 
ruth  should  be  watchful  not  to  compromise 
in  the  letter. 


They  who  would  maintain  their  abiding 
the  Truth  will  be  positively  pursuing  its 
jenings  and  dictates. 


A  prophetic  church  has  a  future  to  antici- 
ite,  as  well  as  a  past  to  remember  and  a 
esent  life  to  fulfil. 


The  past  is  not  preserved  by  resting  on 
in  the  present,  but  by  going  forward  in 
e  present;  and  not  by  going  forward  jrom 
rmer  truth  but  by  going  forward  in  its 
ue  developments. 


Abandoning  a  position  for  that  which 
e  once  abandoned  as  untrue,  is  not  pro- 


ess. 


The  best  argument  for  soundness  is  found, 
)t  in  railing  against  unsoundness,  but  in 
ang  so  positively  sound  as  to  have  no 
me  for  railing. 

The  Demanded  Revolution  in  the  Ministry, 
from  Priesthood  to  Prophecy. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  the  present 
onth  contains  two  notable  articles  of 
terest  to  Friends.  One  by  Charles  Cuth- 
rt  Hall,  an  eminent,  well-trained  observer 
religions  all  round  the  world,  is  entitled 
The  Ideal  .Minister."  We  will  presently 
ve,  in  his  own  language,  an  idea  of  the 
:ynote  of  his  article.  The  other,  by  Isaac 
arpless,  is  headed,  "A  Pennsylvania 
liiaker  Boy."  Justice  could  not  be  done 
the  latter  interesting  article  by  any 
scription  on  our  part,  or  by  selections, 
should  be  copied  entirely  on  our  pages  to 
ijve  it  a  satisfactory  presentation. 


We  may  say  of  C.  Cuthbert  Hall's  article, 
that  its  general  effect  is  to  show  the  waning 
influence  of  the  minister  as  a  priest,  and  the 
gaining  esteem  of  a  minister  as  a  prophet, 
when  he  has  that  inspirational  gift.  In 
substance,  the  Society  of  Friends  has  antici- 
pated this  contention,  as  in  most  other  cases 
of  modern  religious  enlightenment,  by  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years — though  we  may 
not  claim  to  have  worthily  exemplified  the 
required  ministry  in  these  latter  days,  in 
its  life. 

The  vein  of  sacerdotalism  which  runs 
through  somewhat  of  the  ministerial  posi- 
tion of  all,  even  the  non-sacerdotal  denomi- 
nations, except  the  Society  of  Friends — 
and  is  creeping  in,  too  much  belated  for 
respect,  under  our  name  among  the  "stated" 
functionaries  wherever  these  are  introduced, 
is  regarded  as  the  weakness  of  the  position 
of  the  modern  minister. 

Also  the  effect  of  mental  seclusion  in  the 
ministry,  says  C.  C.  Hall,  "is  intellectual 
self-deception.  Living  too  much  apart  from 
men,  an  anchoret  of  the  study,  haunted  by 
watchwords  of  a  'school  of  thought,'  strained 
by  mental  over-production,  a  minister  may 
establish  a  purely  subjective,  and  quite 
morbid  ideal.  Obedient  to  this  ideal,  his 
mode  of  thinking  may  grow  away  from  that 
of  his  brother  men,  and  his  life,  wounded 
by  the  indifference  of  others,  may  shrink 
into  itself,  to  tread  henceforth  with  melan- 
choly persistence,  the  lonely  path  of  an 
intellectual  Ishmaelite." 

The  cross-examination  which  the  ministry 
is  now  undergoing  is  attributed  to  the  spirit 
of  social  democracy.  "It  ought  not  to 
escape.  Those  who  love  it  best  will  pray 
that,  at  all  cost  of  sentiment  and  tradition, 
the  ministerial  ideal  may  so  change  with 
changing  generations,  that  it  shall  keep 
close  to  contemporary  human  experience; 
being  not  an  antiquarian  survival,  but  an 
immediate  and  indispensable  force  in  the 
life  of  man." 

The  sacerdotal  idea  was  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  under  Christ's  teaching.  "At 
first,  and  so  long  as  the  simplicity  of  Christ's 
example  prevailed  over  men's  memories, 
they  who  were  set  to  rule  in  the  church 
exercised  their  authority  as  in  no  whit 
above  their  brethren.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  the  leaders  accounted  himself  to  be  'less 


than  the  least  of  all  saints.'  In  the  same 
spirit  the  laity  submitted  themselves  to 
every  ordinance  for  the  Lord's  sake;  es- 
teeming very  highly  in  love  them  that  were 
over  them  in  the  Lord.  But  as  the  church, 
no  longer  a  little  persecuted  flock,  moved 
into  the  sunlight  of  imperial  favor,  the  min- 
isterial idea  took  on  new  attributes.  From 
precedents  set  in  Judaism  and  in  non- 
christian  faiths,  it  assimulated  the  essence 
and  donned  the  insignia  of  priesthood.  It 
esteemed  itself  to  hold  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  to  be  the  arbiter  of 
conscience,  the  mediator  of  cfestiny,  the 
dispenser  of  holy  mysteries,  the  vessel  of 
hidden  grace." 

The  author  observes  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  decay  of  faith  in  the  priestly  concep- 
tion of  the  ministry  has  been  going  on  for 
fifty  years.  "It  may  take  fifty  years  more 
to  consummate  it;  but  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  process  is  foreordained  under  the  laws 
of  the  human  mind.  Less  and  less  can  men 
bow  down  to  their  brother  men  believing 
them  to  be  other  than  themselves  or  in  any 
sense  spiritual  custodians  of  the  mysteries 
and  grace  of  God.  This  is  not  iconoclasm. 
It  is  not  irreverence.  It  is  in  part  the  post- 
poned reversion  of  nature  to  spiritual  reality; 
and  in  part  the  useful  outcome  of  scientific 
study  in  the  field  of  personality." 

He  thinks  we  make  a  great  mistake  in 
attributing  to  irreligion  the  breaking  away 
from  church  life  of  large  numbers  of  intelli- 
gent and  pure-minded  persons.  There  is 
much  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the 
ministry  that  arises  from  a  vague  sense  of 
unreality  in  its  position  and  claims.  "Peo- 
ple have  studied  the  psychology  of  human 
experience.  They  have  looked  out  more 
broadly  upon  the  world;  they  have  pondered 
the  phenomena  of  spiritual  life  appearing 
outside  of  Christian  boundaries;  they  have 
sought  and  found  communion  with  God 
immediated  by  sacerdotal  permissions  and 
authorities;  and  their  lives  have,  in  conse- 
quence, grown  away  from  a  ministry  hedged 
about  with  unnecessary  survivals  of  un- 
verified theory.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
this.  It  is  as  old  as  mysticism.  It  is 
merely  more  general  to-day  than  ever  before. 
True  mysticism,  which  rests  on  belief  in 
the  immediacy  of  access  to  God,  has  found 
a  powerful  ally  in  true  psychology.  Moving 
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into  a  larger  freedom  of  the  Spirit,  the 
enlightened  religious  consciousness  slips, 
with  less  compunction,  ties  of  ecclesiastical 
custom  that  seem  no  longer  essential  to 
reality." 

"Wherever  a  man  arises  of  such  simple 
excellence  that  the  people  dare  to  trust  him, 
and  preaches,  without  ecclesiastical  accent, 
a  Gospel  of  the  Living  God  that  appeals 
to  life,  and  an  interpretation  of  life  that 
leads  men  to  the  Living  God, — that  man 
never  lacks  an  audience,  an  influence,  and 
an  answer  from  human  souls.  The  common 
people  hear  him  gladly.  The  pre-occupied 
ear  of  culture  is  arrested  by  his  words.  The 
blood  of  high  minded  youth  leaps  beneath 
his  message.  The  storm-swept  heart  of 
.sorrow  listens  and  finds  peace." 

"Humanity  outgrows  its  priests  but  not 
its  prophets.  Sacerdotalism  is  a  thing  that 
we  can  live  without,  but  the  seed  of  God 
within  us  creates  kinship  with  the  Infinite 
that  answers  wherever  the  voice  of  man 

rings  true  to  the  things  of  God  

He  is  a  minister,  not  because  he  is  a  priest, 
but  becauft  he  is  a  prophet;  a  man  who 
speaks  for  God  and  for  his  brother  man." 


NumberiDg  the  Church. 

The  L'.  S.  Census  department  has  been 
writing  to  Lyman  H.  Johnson,  of  Everett, 
Mass.,  publisher  of  the  Sinmhlingstone,  ask- 
ing him  for  the  statistics  of  the  religious 
body  to  which  he  "belongs,"  and  requesting 
to  know  the  year  in  which  it  was  organized, 
number  of  church  edifices,  value  of  parson- 
age, debt,  salary,  etc.  He  says  in  his  paper, 
"  I  have  written  in  answer  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  complete  statistics  of  Christ's 
church,  now  or  in  Bible  times,  since  the  only 
record  is  that  kept  in  heaven,  mentioned  in 
Hebrews  xii.  23;  Luke  x.  20;  Phil.  iv.  3;  Rev. 
iii.  5 ;  xvii.  8;  xx.  12,  15;  xxi.  27. 

"Governments  of  this  world  can  know 
nothing  of  the  spiritual  or  true  church  of 
Christ,  but  only  of  religious  corporations. 
They  can,  however,  ascertain  the  places 
where  Christians  meet  for  worship,  together 
with  their  preacher  and  elders,  if  any,  and 
chapels,  halls  or  private  houses  in  which  they 
assemble  if  meetings  are  held. 

"it  is  just  fhat  the  world  should  know 
that  there  is  a  numerous  and  increasing 
body  of  Bible  believers  who  hold  to  no  other 
church  than  that  described  in  the  Bible 
as  in  the  address  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  Peter 
and  judc,  and  Revelations,  second  and  third 
chapters. 

"  1  am  not  ashamed  to  own  the  facts  that 
Christ  has  a  visible  church  on  earth  outside 
of  Babylon,  and  that  I  can  name  some  01  the 
places  where  its  members  can  be  found.  I 
cannot  speak  positively  of  the  spiritual  state 
of  manv  who  profess  a  Bible  faith  outside  of 
sect  organizations.  Jesus  had  a  judas 
among  his  twelve,  and  the  church  had  its 
.^naniases,  Simons.  Hymaneus,  Philetus, 
.Alexander,  Hiotrcphes.  But  notwithstand- 
ing, now  as  then,  Christ  has  known  churches 
and  saints  in  hundreds  of  towns,  who  are 
not  organized  bv  man.  .  .  . 

"The  church  of  Je^us  Christ  being  alto- 
gether spiritual,  cannot  be  computed  nu- 
merically, as  many  of  its  true  members  may 


be  in  existing  denominations,  and  also  many 
among  so-called  'come-outers,'  are  mani- 
festly" not  Christians.  The  governments  of 
this  world  cannot 'distinguish  between  the 
true  and  the  false.  But  the  fruits  of  the 
spirit  constitute  the  visible  distinction 
which  Christians  recognize  wherever  seen, 
but  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  human 
organization,  or  of  calculation  by  earthly 


Some  Old  Letters 

(Continued  from  page  115.) 

Twelfth  Month  ist,  1 841. —We  left  Bir- 
mingham for  London  in  the  railway.  It  is 
a  line  I  have  not  been  on  before;  1  was 
much  interested  in  our  ride  which  occupied 
about  five  hours.  There  are  eight  tunnels, 
one  of  which  is  the  longest  in  the  world  and 
was  very  difficult  to  cut  as  there  was  a 
quagmire  which  made  the  earth  rise  up  as 
fast  as  it  was  dug  away.  The  country  was 
covered  with  water,  many  cottages  were 
entirely  surrounded  so  that  those  who  lived 
in  them  would  have  to  use  boats.  We  trav- 
elled in  a  car  which  holds  only  four,  so  that 
it  is  very  roomy;  they  are  called  mail 
carriages  and  the  price  in  them  is  higher, 
but  they  do  not  generally  fill,  so  we  were 
put  in.  1  find  by  the  newspaper  there  is 
a  vessel  sails  Twelfth  Month  4th  and  the 
next  will  be  the  fourth  of  First  Month. 

Peckham,  near  London,  twelfth  day  of 
1842. — From  all  I  hear  the  sweet  potatoes 
you  sent  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
among  the  good  people  of  Birmingham, 
some  liking  them,  others  not,  and  they  were 
suitable  to  eat  only  with  particular  kinds 
of  meat  and  were  considered  very  rich. 
Among  other  wonders  of  the  day  are  Ameri- 
can cheeses,  which  are  become  quite  the 
rage;  they  are  three  feet  in  diameter  and 
weigh  two  hundredweight,  sold  at  from 
three  to  nine  pence  a  pound. 

On  Second-day  our  party  took  omnibus 
to  the  City  and  went  as  fast  as  we  could  get 
through  the  crowd  to  King  Street  [and 
front  window  seats]  to  see  the  procession. 
The  husband  of  our  queen  was  coming  to 
lay  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Royal  Ex- 
change. Splendid  equipages  and  footmen 
dressed  oft'  with  pink  silk  stockings,  gold 
and  crimson,  passed.  The  sherifi^'s  carriage 
is  a  grand  aftair,  coachmen,  2  footmen  and 
one  inside.  The  Lord  Mayor's  state  coach 
is  composed  of  gilt  work  and  glass,  with  six 
white  horses.  In  due  time  came  the  Prince 
Consort  himself  with  many  attendants  in 
splendid  dresses.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
Guild  Hall  there  to  look  over  the  plans  for 
the  Exchange;  and  then  the  procession 
began  with  fiags,  people  and  carnages. 
In  one  carriage  we  saw  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
the  Lord  Mavor  and  prince  were  in  the 
state  coach  wiiich  came  last  of  all,  and  the 
prince  kept  bowing  to  the  people.  The  coach 
shook  tremendously. 

On  Sixth-day  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
expected  to  land  to  be  present  at  the  christ- 
ening of  the  royal  infant.  Prince  Albert 
was  to  go  to  Greenwich  to  meet  him,  and 
my  five  companions  and  I  went  into  the 
road  to  see  him  pass  down  to  (jreenwich. 
.  .  .  .After  waiting  an  hour  on  the  road 
\\c  were  informed  by  some  police  officers 


that  the  king  was  not  to  land  till  the  next 
day,  as  the  steamer  met  with  an  accident 
by  running  foul  of  another;  but  the  prince 
was  coming  back.  Accordingly  we  ranged 
ourselves  in  a  row  close  to  the  side  of  the 
road  and  were  honored  with  a  bo'^^  from  the 
prince  as  he  passed;  we  thought  ourselves 
quite  conspicuous  as  there  were  six  Friends' 
bonnets  in  a  row.  On  the  next  afternoon 
we  went  into  the  road,  where,  after  waiting 
one  hour  walking  up  and  down  as  hard  as 
we  could,  we  heard  the  twenty-one  guns 
fire  a  royal  salute  and  then  set  ourselves 
in  order  to  see  the  royalty  pass.  On  his 
landing  the  king  was  received  by  Prince 
Albert  at  the  water's  edge  and  conducted 
by  him  to  the  governor's  house  where  he 
partook  of  refreshment.  They  then  set  off 
for  Windsor,  and  we  had  an  excellent  view 
of  the  whole  affair.  The  King  of  Prussia 
and  Prince  Albert  went  first  in  a  chariot 
which  has  places  for  only  two  in  it  and  glass 
in  front,  with  four  horses  and  postillions, 
two  outriders  before  and  about  a  dozen 
life  guards  on  horseback  around  the  carriage. 
One  of  our  party  says  she  saw  the  princej 
speak  to  the  king  just  before  they  camel 
to  us,  the  king  turned  his  head  towards  the 
prince,  but  immediately  round  towards  us 
and  bowed,  while  the  prince  lifted  his  hat. 
We  stood  in  the  same  place  as  the  day 
before  all  in  a  row,  and  we  fancied  the  prince 
recognized  us. 

There  are  many  accounts  in  the  newspa[ 
ers  of  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  tn« 
sights  of  London.  One  day  he  with  hi 
suite  went  to  Newgate  where  they  were  mel 
by  Elizabeth  Fry,  Samuel  Gurney  and  wif< 
and  sheriffs.  Lady  Mayoress,  etc.  The) 
went  into  one  room  where  were  the  femau 
prisoners  waiting  their  trial  all  sitting  at  i 
table.  E.  Fry  sat  at  the  head  of  it  and  tht 
king  on  her  right.  They  had  a  part  of  thi 
Bible  read  and  then  E.  Fry  kneeled  dowi 
in  prayer,  the  king  followed  her  exampl 
and  all  knelt  together,  the  monarch  of  ; 
great  empire  and  the  poor  women  convicts 
From  Newgate  the  king  handed  E.  Fr 
into  the  carriage  and  then  got  in  himse 
and  they  drove  to  E.  Fry's  house  where  the; 
all  took  lunch. 

Second  Month,  1842. — I  gave  in  my  las 
an  account  of  the  visit  of  the  King  of  Prussi 
to  Newgate  and  will  now  give  an  extrac 
from  a  letter  from  Peckham.    "After  lea\ 
ing  Newgate  the  king  and  some  of  his  a1 
tendants  went  to  Upton,  the  residence  c 
E.  Fry.    Several  of  her  relations  had  pn 
viously  assembled,  also  the  Friends  of  th 
committee  who  were  appointed  by  th 
Meeting  for  Sufl'erings  to  present  an  addre; 
to  the  king,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  ( 
the  notice  all  of  them  could  not  be  collecte< 
The  company  stood  round  the  room  ani 
the  king  entered  with  E.  Fry  upon  his  arn, 
the  latter  introduced  to  him  each  of  \\\ 
Friends  by  name,  and  then  the  addre 
was, read  to  which  he  paid  great  attentio 
.•\t  that  part  where  a  hope  was  express^ 
that  a  peaceful  relation  might  long  subsi| 
between  the  two  countries,  he  said,  'Gc 
grant  it  may,'  and  when  at  the  end  the 
was  a  kind  of  prayer  that  a  blessing  migl 
be  upon  him  and  his  consort  and  countr 
and  that  lasting  happiness  might  be  h 
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portion,  he  was  very  much  affected  and  shed 
tears.  He  enquired  of  William  Allen  wheth- 
er he  drew  up  the  address  and  on  being 
informed  it  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee, 
he  said.  They  are  divine  words.'  William 

•  Alien,  John  Hodgkin,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth 
Fry  each  had  something  to  say  in  the  way 
of  ministry.  It  was  altogether  an  impres- 
si\  e  time  and  the  king  evidently  felt  it  to 
be  so,  saying  he  should  never  forget  it; 
he  also  said:  '1  shall  come  again  and  bring 
my  Eliza,'  to  which  E.  Fry  replied,  'We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  thy  Eliza.'" 

We  saw  yesterday  a  letter  from  Elizabeth 
Fry  to  M.  S.  L.,  who  had  written  to  Tier 
about  going  to  the  banquet  at  the  Mansion 
House,  in  which  she  gave  her  reasons  for 
^0  doing.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  wife  are 
\ery  intimate  and  dear  friends  of  E.  F., 
md  they  are  very  serious  minded  people. 
Being  obliged  to  have  this  dinner  company 
;hey  pressed  E.  Fry  to  be  present,  which 
.he  at  first  refused,  but  on  repeated  entreaties 
^he  consented  on  condition  that  she  was 
veil  enough.  Some  time  ago  she  had  a 
X)ncern  to  have  an  interview  with  the  queen, 
vhich  was  granted,  but  it  was  only  for  five 
XT  ten  minutes,  standing,  and  to  speak  only 
n  answer  to  questions,  so  that  it  v/as  no 
■elief  to  her  mind.  Here,  then,  was  an 
)pportunity  when  she  would  be  on  a  level 
vith  the  prince,  and  she  felt  that  when 
:he  time  came  if  she  were  well  enough  it 
vould  be  right  for  her  to  go.  At  dinner 
he  sat  between  Prince  Albert  and  Sir 
lobert  Peel,  the  first  minister,  and  had  two 
lOurs  conversation  with  them  on  religion, 
tate  of  the  country,  prison  reform,  etc. 
jttle  wine  was  drunk,  she  did  not  rise  at 
my  of  the  toasts,  but  explained  her  [torn 
lut]  to  the  prince  and  Sir  R.  Peel.  The  mu- 
ic  was  annoying,  but  she  heard  quite  of  a 
harmless  kind.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day 
he  felt  the  reward  of  peace;  she  thought 
he  had  never  passed  a  [day]  in  which  she 
leard  so  few  idle  words.  No  cards  were 
^llowed,  but  some  of  the  gentlemen  brought 
hem  but  did  not  take  them  out  of  their 
)ockets.  She  spoke  to  nearly  one  hundred 
j)f  those  present  including  all  the  great 
)fficers  of  state.  At  the  luncheon  on  First- 
iay  at  the  Mansion  House  with  the  King 
>f  Prussia  the  conversation  was  entirely 
eligious,  and  she  seems  to  think  he  is  a 
/ery  serious  minded  man. 

[In  connection  with  E.  Fry  an  extract 
om  a  letter  of  earlier  date,  is  inserted 
lere.  j 

Elizabeth  Fry  and  her  sister  were  visiting 
amilies  here  i  Birmingham]  when  I  came. 

On  S  venth-day  morning  we  had  her 
»mpany  to  breakfast.  After  the  [Bible] 
■eading  she  addressed  the  servants  very 
'^iDeautifully ;  we  then  v/ent  into  the  drawing- 

•  'oom  where  we  had  a  sitting  during  which 
'he  spoke  particularly  to  me.    She  presented 

,  ;Tie  with  a  little  book  of  texts  compiled  by 
:  jierself  in  which  she  wrote  my  name.  She 
iesired  her  love  especially  to  you  both. 
Jncle  B.  has  the  are  of  fixing  her  visits 
vhich  makes  him  very  busy.  She  had  the 
oung  men  in  situations,  twenty-five  in 
lumber,  at  his  house  and  afterwards  eigh- 
een    more    at    another    Friend's  house. 


Grandfather  had  his  choice  and  preferred 
the  young  women  of  whom  we  had  fourteen. 
We  had  tea  at  six  and  after  tea  she  addressed 
them.  Grandmother,  two  aunts  and  I  re- 
mained in  the  room  during  the  time.  Before 
she  left  she  gave  each  of  them  a  little  text 
book,  and  one  to  me  whic  sh^  told  me  to 
end  to  my  sister.  1  accordingly  asked  her 
to  write  E.'s  name  in  it,  which  she  did. 
This  E.  must  consider  as  a  great  honor,  as 
she  does  not  write  in  every  one.  My  book 
is  a  collection  of  her  own,  but  the  other  is 
not.  E.  Fry  is  a  very  lar  e,  fine  looking 
woman  and  is  very  interesting  in  conver- 
sation. She  and  her  sister  [in-law]  attended 
the  Monthly  Meetin  at  Stourbridge  and 
ate  tea  with  us  at  David  Brewin's.  The 
next  day  they  went  home  and  the  sister  has 
been  very  ill  since  her  return. 

Correction. — In  second  paragraph,  under  date 
Sixth  Month,  1841,  "two  outsiders''  should  read,  two 
outriders. 

To  be  coDcluded. 


"Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

As  the  time  for  David  Sands'  departure 
drew  near,  his  greatest  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  for  an  increase  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  religious  Society  of  which  he 
had  long  been  a  deeply  exercised  member, 
and  to  whose  religious  principles,  identical 
as  he  believed  them  to  be  with  genuine 
Christianity,  he  was  deeply  attached.  About 
this  period,  1818,  a  number  of  Friends  met 
after  a  monthly  meeting  at  Cornwall,  to 
which  he  belonged,  to  whom  in  a  religious 
opportunity,  after  suitable  counsel  and  en- 
couragement he  said,  "  1  v/ish,  my  friends, 
everyv^here  to  know  that  I  am  like  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  v/hen  passing  through  the 
wilderness;  my  shoes  are  not  waxed  old,  nor 
my  garments  rent;  but  the  same  living  exer- 
cise and  travail  of  spirit  that  1  have  wit- 
nessed in  early  life  is  yet  my  experience; 
and  the  prayer  of  my  heart  is,  'that  my 
sv/ord  may  remain  bright  and  that  I  may 
go  down  to  my  grave  in  my  harness.'  " 

After  attending  meeting  on  First-day, 
in  which  he  was  remiarkably  favored  in 
testimony,  when  passing  by  the  burying 
ground,  he  queried  of  his  wife  whether 
everything  did  not  appear  unusually  pleas- 
ant, remarking,  "  1  do  not  expect  to  pass  this 
place  again;"  and  though  he  was  then  in 
nearly  his  usual  health,  yet  within  a  week 
his  earthly  course  was  terminated.  The 
powers  of  his  mind  appeared  bright,  and  his 
zeal  to  increase.  He  often  expressed  the 
belief  that  his  time  in  this  world  would  be 
short.  He  knew  that  nothing  could  take 
away  the  sting  of  death  but  freedom  from 
sin  and  transgression,  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus.  His  nights  were  painful, 
and  he  was  often  heard  supplicating  at 
the  throne  of  Grace  that  they  who  sat  in 
darkness  might  be  brought  to  have  faith  in 
that  Divine  power  which  caused  the  blind 
to  see  and  the  lame  to  walk.  On  his  return 
home  from  the  last  meeting  he  attended 
he  said  he  had  taken  a  final  leave  of  the  meet- 
ing. He  feared  that  many  felt  a  disposition 
to  withdraw  their  necks  from  the  yoke  of 
Christ,  and  that  though  he  should  be  re- 


moved from  works  to  rewards,  he  believed 
the  cause  would  make  progress,  though 
many  might  "fall  out  by  the  way,"  yet  the 
Truth  was  the  same  that  ever  it  was,  and  all 
who  are  clothed  with  it,  would  rise  superior 
to  all  the  power  of  an  unwearied  ad- 
versary. He  remarked  that  he  had  never 
felt  such  happiness  before,  that  he  felt  him- 
self surrounded  with  heavenly  spirits,  that 
his  sensations  surpassed  description.  "  I 
think,"  said  he,  "that  some  great  change 
will  soon  take  place  with  me;  come  life  or 
come  death,  my  joy  and  happiness  seem 
complete.  My  cup  has  been  made  this  day 
to  overflow,  I  never  experienced  such  a 
meeting  as  1  have  had  this  day."  On  Sec- 
ond-day morning,  he  was  very  feeble,  and 
his  general  appearance  indicated  the  ap- 
proaching change.  It  was  proposed  to  call 
in  a  physician,  to  which  he  consented,  but 
said  it  was  to  gratify  his  friends,  for  he  con- 
sidered his  case  beyond  the  reach  of  medi- 
cine. He  remarked  that  his  day's  work 
was  done,  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  do. 
He  desired  that  all  mankind  would  be  willing 
to  labor  as  he  had  done.  "  Behold  I  have 
left  all  to  follow  thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  thee  alone  have  I  worshipped  and 
adored.  Thou  hast  been  my  morning  song 
and  my  evening  prayer  has  been  to  thee. 

"How  is  my  soul  replenished  with  thy  sov- 
ereign grace;  Thou  hast  preserved  me  by 
sea  and  land;  Thou -hast  never  forsaken 
me,  though  my  trials  have  been  many." 

He  proceeded  also  to  speak  of  his  expe- 
rience, saying,  "  1  have  also  been  persecuted 
by  false  brethren,  and  many  proving  dispen- 
sations have  been  allotted  to  me;  but 
blessed  are  they  who  are  persecuted  for 
Christ's  sake.  1  have  rejoiced  that  'I  was 
found  worthy  to  suffer  in  so  glorious  a 
cause.  If  1  know  my  own  heart,  from  the 
commencemsent  of  my  religious  exercises, 
1  have  preferred  the  experience  of  the 
mercies  of  a  gracious  God,  to  all  other 
things.  By  Him  have  1  leaped  over  the 
walls  of  opposition  that  at  times  have  en- 
circled my  path;  but  now  the  time  draws 
nigh,  the  curtains  of  the  evening  of  this 
life  will  soon  be  drawn,  i  have  many 
precious  friends  who  will  lament  my  loss, 
and  I  am  sensible  that  1  have  had  their 
tender  sympathy;  though  m.any  of  them 
are  in  a  far  distant  land,  yet  1  seem  to  feel 
their  tender  spirits  hovering  round  my 
dying  bed.  But  I  must  resign  them  with 
a  confident  hope  of  ere  long  meeting  them 
in  the  realms  of  endless  bliss." 

He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  that  he 
might  be  released  from  the  suffering  of 
much  bodily  pain  in  the  closing  hour;  and 
he  was  favored  to  have  his  desire  granted. 
In  much  quietness  and  composure  he 
breathed  his  last,  like  one  falling  into  a 
sweet  sleep,  on  the  Fourth  day  of  the  same 
week,  being  the  fourth  of  Sixth  Month,  1818. 
He  was  seventy-two  years  and  eight  months 
old,  and  had  been  a  minister  about  forty- 
four  years.  A.  F. 

"Character  is  not  taught,  but  .aught; 
not  fully  inborn,  but  awakened,  joused, 
Idndled  by  the  contagious  touch  of  another 
of  a  little  longer  development  and  maybe  ' 
of  larger  growth." 
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An  Odd  Teacher.^ — The  whole  family 
worried  about  Helen  and  her  restless  ways, 
but  Aunt  Emily  provided  the  cure.  One 
day  she  sat  watching  her  niece  as  she 
scolded  and  stormed  because  she  had  to 
wait  for  a  friend,  and  the  very  next  day  a 
dainty,  pink-covered  hamper  was  seen  in 
the  sitting-room.  Aunt  Emily  explained 
that  it  was  a  present  for  Helen,  and  raised 
the  lid  to  show  pockets  filled  with  scissors, 
thread,  needles,  thimbles  and  pins,  while 
the  hamper  itself  held  some  common  crash 
towels.  She  explained  that  this  work  was 
to  be  done  exclusively  while  the  girl  waited, 
and  said  that  there  was  no  particular  hurry 
about  any  of  it. 

Helen  did  not  care  very  much  about 
sewing,  but  Aunt  Emily  had  been  very  kind 
to  her,  so  she  tried  the  plan.  In  an  instant 
the  work  could  be  pushed  into  the  basket 
and  the  cover  dropped  without  danger  of 
crushing,  and  day  after  day,  to  please  her 
aunt,  she  spent  the  forced  waiting  periods 
with  the  needle  in  her  hand.  She  did  not 
concern  herself  very  much  about  the  fact 
that  the  bottom  of  the  hamper  never  came 
into  view,  because  she  learned  to  enjoy  the 
quiet  moments  that  she  spent  with  the 
common  towels.  Her  face  lost  its  fretful 
look,  and  her  fingers  grew  quite  skilled 
with  the  needle. 

But  the  day  Aunt  Emily  went  home  she 
led  her  n^ece  to  the  kitchen  closet  to  show 
her  the  result  of  the  weeks  of  work.  Piles 
of  dish  towels,  hand  towels  and  dish  rags 
were  neatly  arranged  on  the  shelves,  and 
Helen  gave  a  little  gasp  when  her  aunt 
insisted  that  she  had  done  them  all.  She 
could  scarcely  believe  it,  but  when  she  was 
finally  convinced,  she  begged  her  mother  to 
refill  the  hamper.  "  1  want  to  help  you," 
she  said,  simply.  So  now  some  of  the 
mending  that  is  in  no  hurry — pillow-slips 
and  other  household  articles — are  in  the 
hamper,  and  Helen  is  speedily  working 
toward  finer  needlework,  while  she  is  learn- 
ing to  be  patient,  helpful  and  contented 
with  the  help  of  the  hamper. — The  Girl's 
Companion. 


The  Anchor  Holds. — A  number  of  years 
ago  in  a  town  in  Germany  there  lived  a 
chain-maker  unknown  to  fame.  He  was 
poor,  but  an  excellent  workman,  and  very 
conscientious  in  all  that  he  did.  Day  after 
day  he  labored  on  quietly,  doing  most 
faithful  work,  lie  might  have  shirked  his 
work.  He  might  have  done  poor,  imperfect 
work;  but  no,  each  link  of  the  great  chains  he 
made  must  be  right,  and  so  he  labored. 
Years  pass,  and  on  the  great  ocean  there 
sails  a  lar  e  vessel,  with  many  passengers. 
On  the  deck  is  coiled  the  great  chain,  at- 
tached to  the  sheet  anchor.  It  lies  there 
unnoticed,  un thought  of.  Suddenly  a  storm 
arises  and  grows  in  intcn^ity.  So  fierce 
does  it  become  that  the  ship  is  in  danger. 
Anchor  after  anchor  is  cast  over,  but  the 
storm  is  so  severe  that  chains  snap  like 
cords.  Then  omes  the  captain's  order: 
"Let  go  the  sheet  ancho  !"  Now  is  the 
moment  of  suspense.  It  is  the  la^t  hope  of 
safety.    Will  it  share  the  fate  of  the  others? 


Down  into  the  deep  it  goes.  In  a  moment 
the  chain  is  out  its  length.  The  vessel 
quivers  from  stem  to  stern  between  the  grasp 
of  the  two  orces,  the  storm  and  the  anchor. 
The  old  German  chain-maker  is  battling 
with  the  elements.  He  wins.  The  anchor 
holds.  The  vesse  is  saved.  Honor  to  the 
faithful  old  man!  His  work  stood  in  the 
great  moment  of  trial.  In  the  last  great 
day,  "every  man's  work  shall  be  tried," 
and  faithfulness,  faithfulness  alone,  will 
win  the  crown. — Selected. 


Learning  to  Work. — "I  don't  know 
whether  you  can  do  anything  with  this  boy," 
said  Judge  Mack,  of  the  Chicago  juvenile 
court  when  he  placed  a  lad  under  the  care  of 
—  Milliken,  principal  of  the  Jewish  Manual 
Training  School.  "He  has  been  in  court 
time  after  time,  and  seems  incorrigible;  but 
I  don't  want  to  send  him  to  the  reformatory. 
He'll  be  a  good  object  to  test  your  theories 
upon." 

"What  can  you  do,  Jim?"  asked  —  Milli- 
ken, when  the  boy  presented  himself  at  his 
office." 

"Nawthin'." 

'What  would  you  like  to  do?" 
"Nawthin'." 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  work  in  the  car- 
penter shop?" 
"Naw  " 

"Do  you  want  to  study?" 

"Naw;  I  don't  ike  studyin'." 

"Well,  then  how  would  you  enjoy  seeing 
other  people  work?" 

"  I  guess  that  would  be  all  right,"  answer- 
ed Jim,  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  unusual 
interest. 

"Very  well,  I'll  get  you  a  comfortable 
chair,  and  you  may  sit  in  the  workshop  and 
watch  the  boys  work,"  said  —  Milliken. 

For  three  days  Jim  lolled  in  his  seat  while 
the  boys  sawed,  planed  and  hammered  the 
raw  material  into  all  kinds  of  useful  articles. 
During  all  this  time  he  looked  bored  and 
unhappy,  while  the  rest  of  the  boy .  were 
cheerful  and  gay.  On  his  fourth  morning 
at  the  school  he  said,  rather  shamefacedly, 
"Say,  —  Milliken,  my  mother  says  shed 
like  a  box  to  keep  things  in.  Can  I  make  it?  ' 

"Yes,  certainly.    How  big  a  box?" 

"  1  don't  know." 

"You  must  find  out  the  measurements, 
so  we  can  get  the  lumber  for  it." 

The  next  day  Jim  appeared  with  a  soiled 
scrap  of  paper,  on  which  his  mother  had 
written  the  dimensions  of  the  box  she  wished. 

"Two  and  a  half  by  three  and  a  quarter 
feet,"  read  —  Milliken.  "  You  must  add  that 
to  see  how  much  material  will  be  needed." 

"  I  can't  add,"  muttered  Jim. 

"Don't  you  know  any  arithmetic?" 

'Naw." 

"Well,  then,  how  are  you  going  to  find 
out  how  much  lumber  you  want?" 

''I  s'pose  I  could  learn  that  much  arith- 
metic if  any  one  would  teach  me." 

When  Jim  returned  to  the  workshop  from 
the  classroom  he  was  smiling. 

"Say,  that  teacher  showed  me  how  to 
add  them  figures  easy.  She's  all  right,  she 
is!    I  guess  I'll  learn  some  more  from  her." 

The  Dox  was  a  successful  effort,  and  Jim's 
pride  in  it  was  great.    "—  Milliken,"  he 


said,  when  it  was  done,  "the  boys  say  they 
learn  how  to  make  a  lot  of  things  from 
books.    I  kind  o'  wish  I  could  read  'em." 

"Would  you  like  to  learn  to  read?" 

"Sure,"  was  the  enthusiastic  reply,  and 
Jim's  "sure"  was  certain,  for  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  his  teachers  he  learned  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  in  one  year  did  the 
work  of  four  grades.  Then  his  mothei 
moved  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the  manual 
training-school,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  gc 
to  the  regular  grade  school,  where  there  was 
no  manual  work  to  keep  him  interested 
and  —  Milliken  secured  him  a  position  ir 
a  large  mercantile  establishment  There, 
his  quickness  and  faithfulness  are  proving! 
the  efficacy  of  the  theories  tried  upon  him 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


A  Faithful  Japanese  Schoolboy. — A, 
missionary  of  Japan  relates  that  in  Nagasak' 
there  is  a  large  school  of  about  one  hundrecl 
and  fifty  boys,  only  one  of  whom  is  a  Christ  j 
an.    This  boy  has  rather  a  hard  time  of  it; 
He  lives  at  a  distance  from  the  school,  ancl 
has  to  bring  his  dinner  with  him.    His  ene; 
mies  were  watching  for  a  chance  to  persecut(' 
him,  and  when  they  saw  him  fold  his  hand, 
and  say  grace  before  eating  they  went  U\ 
the  master  of  the  school  and  accused  thi 
boy  "of  something  in  the  way  of  magic.'! 
He  was  called  up  by  the  master  and  askec' 
to  explain  what  it  was  that  he  did.    It  wai^ 
a  trial  of  faith.    The  little  fellow  answerea 
nobly  before  the  whole  school,  saying  thai 
he  was  a  Christian,  and  that  he  was  thankinJ 
God  and  asking  him  to  bless  the  food.  Th 
master  put  his  head  down  on  the  desk  am 
burst  into  tears.    "My  boy,"  he  said,  " 
am  a  Christian;  but  I  did  not  dare  to  le 
men  know  that  I  was  one.    Now,  pleas 
God,  I  will  try  to  live  as  a  Christian  ough 
to  live." — L.  D.  B.,  in  Missionary  Allianci 


The  One  in  the  Middle. — "It  seems  tl 
me  I'm  always  in  the  middle,"  sighed 
young  giri.  "I'm  the  middle  sister,  fc! 
one  thing,  Jean  gets  some  things  becausj 
she's  the  oldest,  and  Madge  because  she'l 
the  youngest,  but  I'm  in  the  middle.  Ani 
so  often  I  have  to  help  on  both  sides,  becauf] 
I'm  in  the  middle." 

"Well,"  said  the  listening  friend,  "yo 
are  to  be  envied  because  there  are  thos 
on  both  sides  of  you  to  help.  It  is  th 
blessedest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 
chance  to  do  things  for  others,  and  the  on 
who  has  the  best  place  for  doing  it,  is  in  th 
happiest  place  of  all.  The  Bible  speaks  c 
those  who  'do  evil  with  both  hands  earnesi 
ly,'  but  you  have  a  chance  to  do  good  wit 
both  hands  earnestly  because  there  i 
always  some  one  on  each  side  of  you,  fc 
you  to  reach  a  hand  to.  Why,  its  beautifu 
if  you  only  look  at  it  as  you  should.  Whg 
if  you  stood  alone?" 

"Oh,  I'd  rather  be  the  one  in  the  middh 
truly,  now  you  make  me  see  all  it  means, 
cried  the  girl,  radiantly.  And  who  wouldn' 
Let  us  get  in  the  middle  when  we  can,  n 
matter  if  we  have  to  be  crowded  a  litt 
by  those  above  and  below  in  their  need  ( 
help.  It  is  a  royal  place  where  one  ca 
reach  out  helping  hands  on  both  sides. - 
Selected. 
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In  pastures  green?    Not  always — Sometimes  He 
Who  knoweth  best,  in  kindness  leadeth  me 
In  weary  ways,  where  heavy  shadows  be. 

Out  of  the  sunshine,  warm  and  soft  and  bright. 
Out  of  the  sunshine  into  darkest  night, 
I  oft  would  faint  with  sorrow  and  affright, 

Only  for  this — I  know  He  holds  my  hand. 
So,  whether  led  in  green  or  desert  land, 
I  trust — although  I  may  not  understand. 

And  by  still  waters?    No,  not  always  so; 
Oftentimes  the  heavy  tempests  round  me  blow. 
And  o'er  my  soul,  the  waves  and  billows  go. 

But  when  the  storms  beat  loudest,  and  I  cry 
Aloud  for  help,  the  dear  Lord  standeth  by. 
And  whispers  to  my  soul,  "  Lo,  it  is  1 1" 

Above  the  tempest  wild  I  hear  Him  say: 
"  Beyond  this  darkness  lies  the  perfect  day. 
In  every  path  of  thine  1  lead  the  way." 

So,  whether  on  the  hill-tops  high  and  fair 
I  dwell,  or  in  the  sunless  valleys  where 
The  shadows  lie,  what  matter?    He  is  there. 

And  more  than  this,  where'er  the  pathway  lead. 
He  gives  to  me  no  helpless  broken  reed — 
But  his  own  hand,  sufficient  for  my  need. 

So,  when  He  leads  me,  I  can  safely  go. 
And  in  the  blest  hereafter  I  shall  know 
Why,  in  his  wisdom.  He  hath  led  me  so. 

— Selected. 


The  Cairo  Orphanage. 

As  it  has  been  some  time  since  those  who 
&  kindly  contributed  to  the  above  concern, 
li  and  others  who  were  also  interested  in  it, 
nhave  had  information  relative  to  its  pro- 
fe^ress;  it  was  thought  that  some  extracts 
B  from  a  letter  from  the  individual  who  has 
the  principal  care  of  the  Orphanage,  and 
Hvho  is  so  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  work 
i>  might  be  of  interest  to  many.    The  letter 
iiNZs  dated  at  Cairo,  the  sixteenth  of  Seventh 
*  Month,  but  having  been  from  home  with 
about  as  much  before  me  as  could  well  be 
'•attended  to,  has  occasioned  the  delay  in 
'Sending  the  account.    The  extracts  are  as 
ft  follows : 

jss  "It  is  some  months  since  I  have  written 
Jito  you,  although  I  have  often  wished  to 
jvkvrite  to  you  and  let  you  know  how  we  are 
«5t)rogressing,  and  1  have  put  off  longer  than 

I  should  have  done.  .  .  .  Some  months 
eiago  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scattergood  called  to 
Kee  us.  Their  kind  interest  and  gift  of 
H£2)  two  pounds  was  much  appreciated 
:  land  was  quite  a  help  to  us.  The  Lord  has 
Koeen  very  good  to  us  and  has  sent  us  help 
tl>::)ften  when  we  were  needing  it  very  much, 
(but  not  once  has  He  allowed  these  little 
siones  to  suffer  or  want  any  good  thing, 
in  "We  now  have  twenty-three  girls  .whose 
niges  are  from  three-and-a-half  or  four  to 
itrwelve  or  thirteen.  Neariy  all  of  them  had 
fa  3een  very  much  neglected.  They  are  will- 
li(>ng  to  do  almost  anything  for  those  who  love 

:hem.  Six  of  them  wished  to  join  the 
jk::hurch.  Our  pastor  thought  they  were  too 
i,7oung,  and  they  have  been  kept  back  twice 
[i'.)n  this  account,  and  also,  that  they  may 
6  earn  more  before  being  accepted;  but  I 
mm  so  glad  they  love  the  Lord  and  are  trying 
I  {jo  serve  Him  and  perhaps  it  is  good  for 
S  hem  to  wait  a  little  longer.  We  have  had 
;,-j  everaI  severe  cases  of  illness,  one  case  of 

yphoid  fever,  one  case  of  meningitis,  and 


one  of  diphtheria.  These  sick  ones  were 
all  brought  into  my  room,  until  we  finally 
sent  them  to  the  Hospital  where  they  were 
treated  free.  Our  matron's  only  child  died, 
which  brought  deep  sorrow  into  our  home. 

"The  committee  refused  to  admit  any 
new  ones  last  month  as  our  house  is  full 
and  there  is  a  debt  on  the  Orphanage;  but 
I  hope  we  may  not  have  to  turn  any  needy 
ones  away.  Six  or  seven  are  now  waiting 
to  be  taken  into  our  home.  I  hope  you  may 
be  able  sometime  to  visit  us,  and  I  feel  sure 
you  pray  for  us.  We  need  much  wisdom 
and  tact,  and  much  love  to  manage  such  a 
family  with  such  a  lot  of  their  poor  friends 
who  come  to  see  them.  We  need  a 
revival  of  God's  Spirit  and  presence." 

If  there  are  any  who  feel  like  contributing 
to  the  relief  and  carrying  on  of  the  work  it 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  promptly 
forwarded. 

John  S.  Fowler. 
Winona,  Ohio,  Ninth  of  Tenth  Month,  1907. 


For  "The  Friend.'' 


The  Garden  of  God,  to  Dress  and  Keep  It . 

A  garden  is  a  place  of  fruitfulness.  It 
may  be  productive  in  fruit  or  flower  or  of 
abundance  of  weeds.  To  dress  and  keep  it 
is  the  work  of  the  cultivator. 

The  garden  of  the  soul  or  mind  of  man 
is  not  a  new  or  original  thought,  but  one 
that  may  rightly  lead  us  to  ponder  the  work 
of  God  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  being, 
and  how  we  have  profited  thereby.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  who  cannot  look  back  and 
mark  how  the  hand  of  God  by  his  Spirit  has 
in  different  ways  and  at  different  times 
striven  with  them.  The  purpose  of  that 
striving  was  that  they  should  be  more 
attentive  and  diligent  in  their  attention  to 
the  word  of  instruction — the  Master  mind — 
in  his  speaking  unto  us  of  his  will  and  pleas- 
ure. The  keeping  of  the  garden  of  the  heart 
is  a  great  matter,  our  attention  is  so  apt  to 
be  wholly  to  the  outward.  The  outward 
has  its  place,  but  the  controlHng  power  is 
from  within  and  the  true  balance  can  be 
kept  only  as  we  are  balanced  by  the  unerring 
Balancer,  the  Lord  our  God  himself.  The 
end  and  purpose  of  our  Saviour's  teaching 
surely  was  to  bring  us  near  to  God,  and  the 
application  of  Christ's  work  and  sufferings 
upon  earth  all  are  intended  to  reveal  God 
unto  us  as  one  nigh  at  hand  and  not  afar  off. 

Where  then  and  how  are  we  to  realize 
the  nearness  and  presence  of  God  and  his 
purpose  of  goodness  toward  us,  but  by 
attention  to  the  work  of  his  own  grace  and 
truth  in  our  hearts?  If  the  blood  of  Christ 
cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  how  can  it  be  known 
but  by  the  application  of  the  power  thereof 
to  our  individual  experience?  Our  Saviour's 
teaching  was  practical,  hence  we  are  to  be 
builders  upon  the  rock  and  not  upon  the 
shifting  sands  of  opinions,  even  of  the  best 
of  men.  Thus  blessed  are  the  pure  in  spirit 
looking  only  to  Him  for  guidance  and  help, 
comfort  and  consolation. 

The  Master  furnishes  his  servant  with  a 
sufficiency  to  fulfil  his  every  requirement. 
The  dressing  and  keeping  of  that  committed 
to  us  is  abundantly  provided  for  as  we  are 
faithful  to  our  trust,  but  here  is  where  the 
falling  short  comes  in,  we  are  inattentive 


to  the  secret  injunction,^  so  that  the  weeds 
grow  apace  and  deface  the  garden  of  God 
in  our  own  souls,  and  this  is  often  seen  by 
those  around  us. 

1  judge  the  truth  still  applies  where  it  is 
so,  "Repent  and  do  thy  first  works,"  which 
means  faithfulness  ancl  diligence  to  the  call 
of  God  in  every  particular  in  our  journey 
through  life,  for  we  pass  this  way  but  once, 
and  the  one  opportunity  missed  may  never 
come  again. 

At  this  point  1  broke  off  my  writing  and 
in  the  interim  had  occasion  to  go  with  my 
wife  to  Glasgow  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a 
friend  of  ours,  a  young  wife  of  forty-two, 
cut  down  and  thus  laid  aside,  and  the 
sorrowing  husband  with  his  three  young 
boys  are  left  to  walk  without  her, who  was 
to  them  the  centre  of  their  daily  existence. 
Her  day's  work  is  over  on  earth,  the  garden 
of  the  heart  is  now  in  a  higher  region,  but 
her  beloved  ones  and  we  are  left  to  fill  our 
allotment  still  on  earth,  and,  O  that  we  all 
may  realize  we  are  in  the  Almighty's  hands, 
and  so  may  know  of  God's  keeping  power 
in  Christ  from  day  to  day,  enabling  us  in 
mind  to  live  up  to  Him,  who  is  ever  near. 

The  keeping  of  the  garden  of  the  soul  is 
a  sweet  occupation  to  all  who  live  in  the 
life  that  is  from  God.  The  redeeming  life 
that  makes  all  constantly  anew — the  heaven- 
ly nature  that  is  in  true  harmony.  How 
much  of  real  joy  and  of  abiding  peace  are 
missed  by  those  whose  lives  are  disjointed 
and  so  out  of  harmony.  There  is  but  one 
hand  can  make  every  bitter  cup  one  of 
blessing,  and  that  such  is  the  design  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  I  cannot  doubt  for  one 
moment,  and  his  one  purpose  of  love  in 
all  his  dealings  with  us,  to  draw  us  nearer 
and  still  nearer  unto  Himself.  Christ  is  the 
expression  of  the  Father's  love  in  all  that 
He  has  done  and  is  the  manifestation  of 
the  same  in  all  that  He  is  doing  in  dealing 
with  us  in  various  ways.  The  purification 
of  the  temple  of  the  heart,  as  -the  seat  and 
centre  of  our  being  is  in  order  that  He  may 
come  in  and  take  up  his  abode  with  us. 
It  is  truly  a  taking  of  us  out  of  our  own 
littleness  and  nothingness  and  introducing  us 
into  the  boundless  fulness  of  his  own  holy 
being.  The  "1  in  them  and  Thou  in  me," 
is  understood  only  as  we  are  thus  drawn 
out  of  ourselves  and  are  made  to  feel  and 
to  know  the  unsearchable  riches  in  Christ. 
It  is  not  a  name,  it  is  a  nature,  and  hence 
is  as  ointment  poured  forth  which  overflows 
the  soul,  from  whence  the  breathing  arises 
for  all, — "thy  kingdom  come." 

O  that  man  did  but  know  how  near  God 
is  unto  him,  not  in  dread  and  fear,  but  in 
love  and  in  goodness.  The  wrath  of  our 
nature  done  away  by  the  harmonious  work 
of  his,  God's  power  and  Spirit,  which  em- 
braces all  that  Christ  has  done  and  is  to  us. 
God  over  all  blessed  forevermore.  Amen. 
How  truly  the  end  crowns  all  when  God 
through  Christ  has  got  the  victory  over  all, 
and  all  is  laid  at  his  feet,  and  then  He  is 
crowned  Lord  of  all  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father. 

The  Alpha  and  Omega  in  all  sweetens 
all  so  that  the  prostrate  creature  not  only 
says,  thy  will  be  done,  but  rejoices  therein. 
Yes,  grace  can  make  us  triumphant,  and 
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will  if  we  abide  in  Him.  Here  1  feel  m^ 
pen  must  stop,  so  all  praise  be  to  God  s 
holy  name  forever  and  forevermore.  Amen. 

Charles  W.  Thomson. 

4  Mount  Pleasant,  Rothesay,  Bute,  Scotland. 
Ninth  Month  i8th,  1907. 

Friends'  Ideals  in  Education. 

in  that  admirable  letter  of  William  Penn, 
addressed  to  his  family  on  his  departure  for 
America,  he  writes  thus  to  his  wife  concern- 
ing his  children: — "For  their  learning  be 
liberal.  Spare  no  cost;  for  by  such  parsi- 
mony all  is  lost  that  is  saved;  but  let  it  be 
useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with 
truth  and  godliness,  not  cherishing  a  vain 
conversation  or  idle  mind;  but  ingenuity 
mixed  with  industry  is  good  for  the  body 
and  mind  too." 

In  this  brief  statement  we  have  almost 
a  compendium  of  the  principles  of  education, 
and  1  suppose  no  one  would  attempt  to 
gainsay  it.  The  difficulty  would  be  one 
of  interpretation  and  application.  What 
is  liberality  in  providing  for  learning?  What 
is  "useful  knowledge"?  Obviously,  the 
answer  to  these  questions  will  be  modified 
by  material  circumstances,  as  well  as  by 
the  standards  and  ideals  of  scholarship  in 
the  minds  of  parents  and  teachers. 

Again,  the  well-founded  objection  of 
Friends  to  what  is  merely  showy  and  super- 
fluous, and  their  noble  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  spiritual  knowledge,  may 
sometimes  have  given  a  warp  to  their  views 
on  matters  of  really  useful  learning.  On 
this  subject  of  education,  I  apprehend  the 
position  of  early  Friends  has  not  been 
altogether  understood.  True,  they  found 
themselves  called  upon  to  make  careful 
discrimination  between  thing  and  thing, 
and  to  reject  vain  accomphshments  and 
pastimes.  True  also,  there  were  among 
them  some  highly  useful  and  spiritually 
gifted  persons  who  were  quite  illiterate;  and 
such  men  as  Penn  and  Barclay  could  rejoice 
that  the  Divine  Power  was  thus  manifested 
and  exalted,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
laid  low. 

William  Penn,  in  his  remarkable  charac- 
terization of  George  Fox,  speaks  of  him  as 
"a  naturalist  and  a  divine,  and  all  of  God 
Almighty's  making." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  George  Fox's  "open- 
ings" into  the  plan  of  creation  and  into 
"the  virtues  of  the  creatures"  gave  him  an 
understanding,  at  once  clear  and  satisfying; 
yet  we  find  him  forwarding  the  establishing 
of  schools  for  the  children  of  Friends,  where 
they  might  be  instructed  "in  whatsoever 
things  are  civil  and  useful  in  the  creation." 
When  he  declared  that  being  bred  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  "was  not  enough  to  qualify 
men  to  be  ministers  of  Christ,"  he  did  not 
thereby  affirm  that  literary  education  is 
of  no  use  to  men  as  members  of  civil  and 
religious  society;  and  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  scholarship  of  Robert  Barclay, 
William  Penn  and  others  was  of  positive 
service  in  the  cause  of  Truth. 

Thomas  F-^IKvood"s  autobiography  con- 
tains the  following  significant  paragraph: — 

"  1  mentioned  before  that  when  I  was  a 
boy  1  had  made  some  good  progress  in 
learning,  hut  lost  it  all  again  before  I  came 


to  be  a  man.  Nor  was  I  rightly  sensible  of 
my  loss  therein  until  I  came  amongst  the 
Quakers.  But  then  I  both  saw  my  loss  and 
lamented  it,  and  applied  myself  with  utmost 
diligence,  at  all  leisure  times,  to  recover  it; 
so  false  1  found  that  charge  to  be,  which  in 
those  times  was  cast  as  a  reproach  upon  the 
Quakers,  that  they  despised  and  decried 
[all  human  learning,  because  they  denied  it 
to  be  essentially  necessary  to  a  gospel 
ministry,  which  was  one  of  the  contro- 
versies of  those  times." 

Thomas  Ellwood's  own  contributions  to 
literature,  especially  his  autobiography  and 
the  Sacred  History,  are  so  valuable  that  we 
should  not  want  them  to  pass  into  oblivion. 

Amongst  those  Friends  who  have  been 
most  distinguished  for  spirituality  com- 
bined with  culture,  were  the  Shackletons 
of  Ballitore,  in  Ireland.  Abraham  Shackle- 
ton,  the  founder  of  Ballitore  School,  was 
already  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  began 
the  study  of  Latin ;  yet  he  became  so  pro- 
ficient in  it  that  he  "even  wrote  pure  and 
elegant  Latin,"  and  his  boarding  school 
received  the  patronage  of  prominent  families 
of  Friends,  and  of  other  denominations  as 
well. 

Richard  Shackleton,  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  expresses  solicitude  that  his 
grandson  should  be  properly  grounded  and 
trained  in  Latin,  it  being  the  foundation  of 
literary  learning,  and  especially  of  the 
principles  of  the  Enghsh  language. 

"The  store  of  learning  is  no  burden," 
he  says;  and  he  hopes  his  grandson  will  be 
permitted  "to  cultivate  that  literary  knowl- 
edge, which,  when  kept  in  due  subordina- 
tion, is  an  useful  ornament  in  society." 
Richard  Shackleton  was  himself  no  mean 
scholar  for  his  time;  and  his  character  well 
illustrates  the  truth  of  Jonathan  Dymond's 
remark,  that  talent  and  education  are 
sometimes  "valuable  and  beautiful  auxil- 
iaries of  the  Christian  cause." 

It  is,  after  all,  a  question  of  what  most 
effectually  makes  for  service  and  for  happi- 
ness. This  principle  and  this  end  will 
justify  some  painful  and  patient  steps  in 
the  way  of  preparation,  and  an  expenditure 
of  time  and  means  proportionate  to  our 
circumstances.  In  this  work  of  develop- 
ment, not  only  mathematics  and  the  sciences 
will  have  a  place,  but  history  and  literature 
and  language  also.  Whatever  enriches  the 
mind,  improves  the  judgment,  and  strength- 
ens and  refines  the  diction,  may  be  laid 
under  tribute, —always  "in  due  subordina- 
tion," be  it  remembered.  There  are  many 
things  in  popular  literature  that  the  world 
could  well  spare;  but,  rejecting  the  weak 
and  the  vitiating,  we  may  still  find  large 
stock  agreeable  to  our  needs.  This  dis- 
crimination is  important;  for  although  the 
ground  is  to  be  tilled  and  the  garden  dressed, 
there  will  be  for  every  one  of  us  some 
forbidden  tree;  and  great  advantage  will 
accrue  from  attention  to  individual  guidance 
and  prohibition  in  this  particular.  Rightly 
to  combine  industry  with  quietude,  and 
mental  culture  with  religious  life  and  sim- 
plicity, is  the  secret  of  the  development  of 
a  well-rounded  and  well-balanced  Christian 
character;  for  general  ignorance  is  not 
essentially  the  stronghold  of  virtue,  nor  is 


the  safety  of  religious  truth  in  the  neglec 
of  a  sound  education.  Only  let  "th 
heavens  be  kept  above  the  earth."  and  thos 
things  avoided  which,  as  Stephen  Cris 
said,  "drink  up  the  spirit,  and  tire  t^ 
soul." — Mary  Ward,  in  the  Olney  Current 


Jeanne  Marie  Bouvieres  De  La  Mothi 
(nee  Guyon)  from  the  twenty-second  ( 
Seventh  Month,  1668,  when  she  was  a  littl 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  having  give 
herself  to  the  Lord  in  the  inner  spirit  ; 
well  as  outward  action,  writes:  "I  bac 
farewell  forever  to  assemblies  which  I  ha 
visited,  to  plays  and  diversions,  to  dancinj 
to  unprofitable  walks,  and  to  parties  ( 
pleasure.    The  amusements  and  pleasun 
so  much  prized  and  esteemed  by  the  worl| 
now  appeared  to  me  dull  and  insipid. ! 
Two  years  previously  she  had  left  off  tlj 
curling  of  her  hair,  (a  very  general  practi(' 
at  the  time) ;  and  in  connection  with  doir 
this,  she  expresses  an  opinion  which  othe 
who  wish  to  honor  the  Saviour  in  a  Christiaj 
life  might  do  well  to  remember  that  si 
abandoned  a  practice,  which  does  not 
reality  contribute  to  the  attractions  of  pe| 
sonal  appearance.    Without  going  into  pa 
ticulars,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  fro 
this  time  it  became  her  object,  in  her  dres| 
in  her  modes  of  living,  in  her  person 
habits,  as  well  as  in  her  interior  dispositioi 
to  conform  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Inwa 
Monitor,  the  Comforter,  and  Guide  of  hi 
souls,  who  now  began  to  speak  in  h 
heart,  or  rather  now  began  to  be  attend) 
to.    Previously  she  had  written:  "1  foui 
that  Thy  truth,  O  my  God,  springing  fro 
the  original  source,  as  if  Thy  divine  ai 
eternal  voice  were  speaking  truly,  yet  i 
audibly  in  the  soul,  made  its  impressic 
on  my  heart,  and  there  had  its  effect,  wit 
out  the  mediation  of  words." 

Jeanne  Marie  Bouvieres  de  la  Mot 
Guyon  died  in  the  year  1717,  aged  sixt 
nine  years.    Extract  from  her  will:  "It 
to  Thee,  O  Lord  God!  that  1  owe  all  thinf 
and  it  is  to  Thee,  that  I  now  surrender 
all  that  I  am.    Do  with  me,  O  my  Gc 
whatsoever  thou  pleasest.    To  Thee  in 
act  of  irrevocable  donation,  I  give  up  be 
my  body  and  my  soul,  to  be  disposed 
according  to  Thy  will.    Thou  knowest  tf 
there  is  nothing  in  heaven,  or  on  earth,  tl 
1    desire   but   Thee   alone.    Within  T\ 
hands,  O  God!  1  leave  my  soul,  not  relyi.; 
for  any  salvation  on  any  good  that  is  p 
me,  but  solely  on  Thy  mercies,  and  te 
merits  and  sufferings  of  my  Lord  je 
Christ." 

A.  F 


.Malvern,  Ninth  Month  iith,  1907. 


"Christ  is  and  ever  will  remain  the  gret- 
est  educator,  the  only  Saviour  of  the  woii. 
To  Christ,  then,  must  our  century  turn 
inspiration.    He  alone  can  be  its  Saviou 


"The  aim  of  life,  the  aim  of  religion,  it 
object  in  view  underlying  the  building 3t 
hurches,  .  .  is  the  restraint  and  the  s:- 
pression  of  the  material  and  earthly  witin 
us,  arising  from  the  awe-inspiring  convicDn 
that  God  is  ever  watching  us  and  thatiis 
heart  ever  yearns  with  love  for  us." 


I  Tenth  Mo.  26,  1907. 

-f    

Shall  Guide  You  Into  All  the  Truth. 
, .  When  we  have  no  minister,  we  still  have 
he  Holy  Spirit.    Whenever  you  cannot 
nd  need  to  understand  a  text,  earnestly 
f.efer  it  to  Him,  and  if  it  is  not  opened  to 
'  our  understanding  try  again.    If  prayer 
,  oes  not  explain  it,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
hat  God  did  not  intend  you  to  know,  and 
ou  may  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 
.  here  is  no  college  for  holy  education  like 
hat  of  the  blessed  Spirit,  for  He  is  an  ever- 
:  resent  tutor.    Now,  man  can  guide  us  io 
truth,  but  it  is  only  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
•  an  guide  us  ttifo  a  truth.    There  are  many 
f  my  hearers  who  are  brought  to  the  truth 
f  their  depravity,  but  they  are  not  brought 
.  Tto  it  and  made  to  feel  it.    Some  of  us  are 
rought  to  know  the  truth  that  God  keeps 
>  from  day  to  day  but  we  rarely  get  into 
:,  so  as  to  live  in  continual  dependence 
pen  God  and  draw  fresh  supplies  from  Him. 
,  he  thing  to  do  is  to  get  inside  of  it.  A 
Christian  should  do  with  truth  as  a  snail 
i  ,oes  with  its  shell — live  inside  of  it  as  well 

,s  carry  it  on  its  back. 
y:  There  are  thoughts  that  dwell  in  our 
« .linds  that  are  not  born  there,  but  are 
J /rought  from  heaven  and  put  there  by  the 
f.  ^o\y  Spirit.  Have  we  not  at  times  had  a 
hought  concerning  God  and  heavenly 
jhings,  and  could  not  tell  whence  it  came? 
;Tme  after  time  have  we  commenced  a 
jneditation  on  a  certain  doctrine  and,  un- 
'r  ,ccountab!y,  we  were  gradually  led  away 
j.  .ito  another  and  we  saw  how  one  doctrine 
I- leaned  upon  another,  as  the  stones  in  the 
*(  jrch  all  hang  on  the  Keystone,  Jesus  Christ. 
J.  I  here  is  nothing  like  reading  an  illuminated 
'^ible.  We  may  read  all  our  lives  and  never 
j^am  anything,  unless  it  is  illuminated  by 
j-^e  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  the  words  shine 
orth  like  stars.  The  Spirit  never  says  one 
.^hing  once  and  the  opposite  another  time, 
jjome  persons  say,  "  1  fmd  one  thing  in  one 
[part  of  the  Bible,  and  another  thing  in 
j;c.nother,  and  though  it  contradicts  itself,  1 
;inust  believe  it."  All  quite  right,  if  it  did 
;,|..ontradict  itself,  but  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
'yood  but  in  the  carpenter.  Many  carpen- 
y-ers  do  not  understand  dove-tailing,  so 
j  ihere  are  many  preachers  who  do  not  under- 
|t^,tand  putting  truths  together.  The  true 
[[Ihild  of  God  will  not  be  led  into  some  truth 
jput  into  all  the  trurh.  When  first  he  begins 
^.;,o  learn  he  will  not  know  half  the  truth,  but 
.'jf  he  faithfullv  continues  to  learn  and  obey, 
.|he  Spirit  will  present  the  truth  and  make 
^'pt  clear  for  the  true  child  of  God  to  under- 
tand. — Gospel  IVHness. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Tho.'was  Edmundson  and  three  other  Irish  Friends 
ftt>'ere  interested  and  interesting  visitors  at  the  school 
jjjij.  short  time  back. 

'■"  Anna  Balderston.  of  Philadelphia,  gave  the  girls 
ft  Library  talk  on  Interior  Decoration  last  Seventh- 
ilay  evening. 


''  On  First-day  evening,  the  20th,  Thomas  K.  Brown 
i;  occupied  the  half  hour  "Reading  Collection"  with  a 
>^alk  on  the  Queries,  especially  as  applied  to  young 
ji^ieople,  and  Mary  R.  Williams  spoke  to  the  girls  on  the 
irinciples  of  Quakerism. 

'    The  girls'  new  hockey  field,  northwest  of  their  end 
■f  the  school  building,  is  now  finished  and  has  been 
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seeded  down  with  oats  until  next  spring.  It  is  the  gift 
of  the  W.  O.  S.  A.  through  the  efforts  of  its  Committee 
on  Playgrounds  of  which  David  R.  Richie  is  chairman 
and  leading  spirit. 


A  new  "Maple  Grove''  has  just  been  planted  out 
between  the  girls'  end  of  the  house  and  the  new  hockey 
field.  The  trees,  six  in  number,  are  sugar  maples,  and 
were  planted  by  the  Class  of  '82  in  commemoration 
of  their  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Jesse  Pomeroy  has  been  in  jail  thirty-three  years — 
ever  since  he  was  fourteen  years  old — and  has  never 
been  allowed  out  of  his  cell  to  stroll  with  other  prisoners, 
work  with  them  at  the  benches,  nor  even  to  attend 
Divine  services.  He  has  never  seen  an  electric  car, 
talked  through  a  telephone  nor  ridden  in  an  elevator. 

A  protest  against  keeping  this  Jesse  Pomeroy  in 
solitary  confinement  in  Charlestown  State  Prison,  Mass. 
was  filed  Ninth  Month  7th,  with  Governor  Guild,  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Criminal  Anthropology. 


New  South  Wales  is  offering  thirty  dollars  toward 
paying  the  passage  of  each  approved  agriculturist  and 
domestic  servant  removing  to  that  colony  and  twenty 
dollars  per  head  for  other  desirable  emigrants.  The 
great  majority  of  those,  however,  who  seek  a  new 
country  flock  to  the  United  States,  regardless  of  pre- 
miums paid  in  Canada  as  well  as  in  Australia. 


It  has  been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  Kansas  cannot  prevent  Colorado 
from  using  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  River  for  irri- 
gation purposes,  even  though  the  former  State  may 
suffer  somewhat,  the  gain  to  Colorado  being  too  large 
to  be  interfered  with.  It  is  considered  an  important 
decision,  and  irrigation  enterprises  in  the  West  will 
be  helped  by  it. 


King  Oscar  is  said  to  be  the  most  democratic  king 
in  Europe.  The  poorest  subject  may  call  upon  him 
with  no  more  formality  than  the  sending  in  of  his 
name.  Some  years  since  he  called  by  chance  at  a 
sailor's  home  at  the  West  India  docks,  sat  down  with 
the  men  to  their  humble  dinner  and  talked  with  Eng- 
lish, German,  Norwegian,  Swedish  and  Dane  each  in 
his  own  tongue. 

The  principle  of  so-called  Apostolic  Succession  is 
"that  no  man  in  the  church  can  validly  exercise  any 
ministry,  except  such  as  he  has  received  from  a  source 
running  back  ultimately  to  the  apostles,  so  that  any 
ministry  which  a  person  takes  upon  himself  to  exercise, 
which  is  not  covered  by  an  apostolically  received 
commission,  is  invalid." — Gore. 


The  Hague  Conference. — Even  those  who  measure 
the  value  of  an  international  conference,  like  that  at 
The  Hague,  solely  by  definite  results  embodied  in 
formal  treaties,  must  admit  that  the  second  Peace 
Conference  has  not  been  so  nearly  fruitless  as  many 
have  believed.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  conventions 
agreed  upon,  not  all  of  which  will  receive  the  adherence 
of  all  the  nations  represented,  fall  far  short  of  the  wide 
reforms  that  many  peace  advocates  looked  for.  But 
the  mere  enunciation  of  their  subjects  is  significant  of 
the  long  advance  that  has  been  made,  in  these  succes- 
sive conferences,  not  only  toward  the  recognition  of 
"humanitarian  principles"  in  the  conduct  of  war,  but 
toward  such  international  relations  as  tend  to  make 
wars  increasingly  infrequent. 

These  several  conventions  relate  to  the  two  classes 
of  subjects — the  avoidance  of  war  and  the  conduct  of 
war.  Of  the  first  class  are  those  for  "the  peaceful 
regulation  of  international  conflicts,"  providing  for 
an  international  prize  court,  and  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion of  contractual  debts.  While  each  of  these  has  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  a  compromise,  they  are  all 
developments  along  the  line  of  the  first  conference — 
further  steps  toward  the  ultimate  triumph  of  law  and 
justice  over  arms. 

Of  the  second  class  are  new  conventions  more  clearly 
regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  on  sea  and 
on  land,  the  laying  of  submarine  mines,  the  bombard- 
ment of  towns  from  the  sea,  the  transformation  of 
merchantmen  into  warships,  the  treatment  of  cap- 
tured'crews'"and  the  customs  of  war  on  land.  Others 
define"'the7inviolability~of  fishing  boats  and  of  the 
postal  service,  and  extend  to  the  sea,  the  application 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  Red  Cross. 
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Granting  that  none  of  these  conventions  is  binding 
except  upon  such  Powers  as  may  become  signatory 
and  that  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  least 
satisfactory,  none  the  less  they  all  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  what  may  be  called  international  public 
opinion,  and  to  the  gradual  development  of  a  body  of 
international  law  of  incalculable  advantage  to  human- 
ity. The  Hague  Conference  has  thus  abundantly  justi- 
fied itself,  and  the  good  results  to  flow  from  it  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  text  of  its  resolutions. — Ledger. 


The  Dowager  Empress  of  China  in  1898  knew  that 
the  time  had  not  come  for  the  reformers.  She  herself 
is  more  or  less  of  a  Liberal,  but  when  the  emperor,  her 
nephew,  a  youth,  tried  to  accomplish  the  work  of  years 
in  a  few  weeks,  she  saw  the  unwisdom  of  it.  According 
to  the  custom  she  beheaded  certain  radicals,  and  would 
have  beheaded  them  all  if  some  had  not  escaped. 
But  she  saw  that  something  had  to  be  done  and  pro- 
ceeded quietly,  without  arousing  the  enmity  of  ultra 
conservatives.  She  has  aided  in  modernizing  the 
Chinese  army,  in  establishing  schools  and  colleges; 
she  has  "posed  for  photographs  and  oil  paintings, 
thereby  shattering  the  ancient  belief  in  the  sacredness 
of  the  sovereign."  She  has  discountenanced  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  feet-binding  among  Chinese  women. 
She  has  introduced  electric  lighting  and  the  automobile 
into  the  "  Forbidden  City."  She  has  abolished  many 
ancient  and  cruel  methods  of  punishment,  and  she 
assisted  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Inspector-General  of  the 
Chinese  Customs,  to  formulate  a  system  of  land  tax  to 
prevent  the  people  from  being  oppressed  by  tax  farmers 
and  collectors.  She  has  sent  students  abroad  to  study, 
and  introduced  into  China  such  progressive  m.easures 
as  will  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  She  cer- 
tainly has  encouraged  by  every  possible  means  the 
Commissions  that  went  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  trade  conditions  in  this  country  and  Europe. 
— Christian  Advocate. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  American  tourists 
in  Europe  this  summer  has  been  one  hundred  thousand, 
who  have  spent  on  the  average  four  hundred  dollars 
each,  making  a  total  of  forty  million  dollars. 


Governor  Comer,  of  Alabama,  has  sold  his  planta- 
tions in  Barber  and  Bulloch  counties,  consisting  of 
eighteen  thousand  acres,  to  Internal  Revenue  Collector 
Thompson,  of  the  Alabama  District,  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  understood 
Collector  Thompson  is  acting  for  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  that  it  is  the  latter's  intention  to  establish  colonies 
of  negroes  on  the  land,  nearly  all  of  which  is  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  German  law  does  not  allow  a  person  to  affirm 
before  a  court.  By  refusing  to  take  the  legal  form  of 
oath,  which  is  permitted,  a  witness  is  deemed  to  put 
himself  wrong  from  the  start.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
August  Babel,  the  leader  of  the  Social-Democrats  and 
an  avowed  atheist,  recently  took  the  prescribed  oath 
before  the  Berlin  court,  calling  God  to  witness,  and  as 
a  result  the  religious  papers  are  calling  for  a  change 
of  the  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  present  law  encour- 
ages blasphemy. 

The  international  postage  stamp  which  was  adopted 
at  the  Postal  Congress  last  year  came  into  use  on  the 
loth  instant.  It  has  been  printed  in  Switzerland. 
Its  value  is  five  cents,  and  it  will  be  sold  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  postal  union,  so  that  a  correspondent  may 
prepay  a  reply  from  any  of  these  countries. 

After  burning  steadily  for  eighteen  months,  the 
fire  in  the  Engleville  coal  mine,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  largest  properties  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron 
Company,  has  been  extinguished  and  the  big  colliery 
will  again  be  worked.  The  fire  was  started  by  a 
Mexican  boy  who  lighted  a  cigarette  in  a  gasoline 
chamber,  where  smoking  was  forbidden.  His  smoke 
cost  the  company  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


A  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  one  official's  views 
of  personal  obligation  was  the  action  of  the  President 
of  the  People's  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  when  it  closed 
its  doors  after  the  defalcation  and  suicide  of  its  cashier, 
some  years  ago.  It  was  quite  possible  for  the  corpora- 
tion to  await  endless  litigation,  at  the  hands  of  deposi- 
tors, with  resulting  embarrassment,  vexation  and 
ultimate  loss  on  their  part.  The  bank  president's 
counsel,  Judge  Gordon,  might  have  considered  himself 
employed  by  the  president  to  exhaust  all  legal  means 
for  the  defense  of  the  corporation  against  its  depositors. 
But  acting  as  counsel,  he  advised  —  McManes,  the 
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president,  to  make  immediate  payment  to  the  deposi- 
tors from  his  own  private  funds,  wiiich  was  done,  to 
the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  These 
two  gentlemen,  one  in  advice  which  he  need  not  have 
given,  and  the  other  in  action  which  he  need  not  have 
taken,  stood  upon  the  ground  of  personal  responsibility 
and  personal  ethics.  Honor  is  due  them  for  their  high 
view  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  any  single 
officer  of  the  corporation. — The  Preshyierian. 

The  new  foreign  postal  rate,  adopted  at  the  last 
Universal  Postal  Convention  in  Rome,  became  effective 
Tenth  Month  ist.  Foreign  postage  hereafter  will  be 
five  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  three  cents  for  each 
additional  ounce.  The  new  rate  applies  to  all  countries 
except  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba,  where  the  domestic 
rate  of  two  cents  for  each  ounce  will  be  continued. 

An  imperial  edict  dated  Ninth  Month  30th.  decrees 
compulsorv  education  for  everybody  in  China.  It 
declares,  furthermore,  that  the  people  are  to  be  taught 
the  principles  of  constitutional  government  in  order 
that  thev  may  be  better  fitted  to  elect  representatives 
when  a  {Parliament  is  created. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Roosevelt  has  spent 
several  days  in  Louisiana  in  an  hunting  expedition. 
On  his  return  towards  Washington  he  is  expected  to 
give  an  address  in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  go  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  arriving  there  on  the  22nd  instant. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  been  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  moulds,  which  he  proposes  to  use  in  making 
houses  of  cement  which  will  be  of  uniform  size  three 
stories  high,  twenty-five  feet  in  front  and  forty-five 
feet  deep.  He  is  reported  to  have  said :  "  Now  that  my 
model  is  completed  1  am  having  a  set  of  moulds  made 
for  the  construction  of  a  full-sized  house  next  summer. 
One  th'Ousand  dollars  will  cover  the  entire  cost  of  build- 
ing this  house  which  will  be  big  enough  for  three 
ordinary  families."  As  fast  as  the  concrete  is  made, 
it  is  poured  into  the  moulds  which  fit  together  from  the 
cellar  to  the  roof.  The  workmen  keep  on  pouring  in 
the  concrete  until  it  overflows  at  the  top.  Then  they 
go  away,  and  six  days  later  they  go  back  and  take  off 
the  moulds,  piece  by  piece."  Roofs  and  floors  will  be 
solid  concrete  and  the  building  will  be  practically 
indestructible. 

On  the  15th  instant,  the  town  of  Fontanet,  Ind., 
was  destroyed  by  four  explosions  at  the  factory  of  the 
Du  Pont  Powder  Company  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
town.  A  despatch  says:  'Where  this  morning  was  a 
prosperous  village  of  one  thousand  inhabitants,  to- 
night is  a  tangled  mass  of  timber,  mortar,  brick  and 
stone.  Streets  that  were  lined  with  busy  shops  and 
prosperous  homes  have  been  reduced  to  winrows  of 
dilapidation.  Cottage  and  mansion  went  down  alike 
before  the  awful  blast.  So  great  was  the  force  of  the 
explosion  that  buildings  rocked  in  Terre  Haute  and 
Brazil,  nearby,  and  Indianapolis,  sixty-five  miles  away. 
Even  in  Cincinnati  the  shock  was  felt.  There  it  was 
regarded  as  a  slight  earthquake."  Thirty-six  persons 
are  reported  to  have  been  killed. 

On  the  i6th  instant  the  instruments  in  Washington. 
D.  C  used  in  recording  earthquake  shocks  were  vio- 
lently affected,  leading  to  the  belief  among  scientists 
that  an  earthquake  of  unusual  severity  had  occurred, 
within  a  distance  of  probably  three  thousand  miles 
from  that  point. 

A  building  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest  in  the 
world  has  lately  been  erected  in  New  York  City  for 
the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.  It  is  forty-seven  stories 
high,  and  has  eighteen  elevators.  It  can  accommodate 
two  thousand  and  five  hundred  persons  as  tenants  in 
its  numerous  offices.  On  the  building  is  a  pole  the  top 
of  which  is  seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  above 
the  ground. 

The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  New  York  has  lately 
.idoplcd  this  resolution:  "We  express  our  hearty  di.s- 
approval  of  sports,  games,  amusements,  vaudeville  and 
theatrical  enterlainmenis  on  the  Lord's  dav.  and  re- 
spectfully petition  (he  President  of  (he  LnUid  States 
and  the  Secretary  i.f  War  against  the  continuance  of 
Sundav  baseball  and  other  games  in  army  posts,  such 
use  of  the  day  being  recognized  by  our  Supreme 
Courts,  by  careful  students  of  criminology  and  by 
Christian  people  generally  as  detrimental  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  participants  and  the  general  moral 
interests  of  the  surrounding  communities."  It  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  svnod  that  such  action 
has  been  taken. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Safe  Roads  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation shows  that  between  Sixth  Month  21st  and 


Ninth  Month  21st,  1907,  forty-one  persons  were  killed 
and  three  hundred  and  thirteen  injured  as  the  result 
of  automobile  accidents  in  Massachusetts.  This  cov- 
ered two  hundred  and  eleven  collisions,  an  average  of 
two-and-a-half  daily.  In  the  same  period  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  other  serious  collisions  were  reported 
by  the  newspapers,  and  that  many  horses  and  cattle 
were  killed  or  injured. 

On  the  18th  instant  the  regular  fall  meeting  of  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Commission  was  held  in  Pittsburg  and 
the  secretary,  announced  that  twenty-four  persons 
throughout  the  country  had  received  awards  for 
bravery.  The  number  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  commission.  With  these  awards  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  persons  have  been  benefited  by  the  Hero 
Fund. 

Representatives  of  a  Federation  of  women  in  New 
York  City  consisting  of  thirty-five  thousand  members 
have  lately  passed  resolutions  to  promote  the  sale  of 
pure  milk  by  the  weeding  out  of  tuberculosis  cattle 
from  dairy  herds,  and  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk 
that  cannot  be  certified  as  free  from  the  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis and  other  infectious  diseases.  It  was  stated 
that  "Within  the  last  week  the  town  of  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  has  taken  the  most  advanced  step  in  this  cam- 
paign for  pure  milk  by  forbidding  the  sale  in  the  town 
of  raw  milk  that  comes  from  herds  that  have  not  been 
proved  free  from  tuberculosis  by  the  tuberculin  test, 
which  is  an  infallible  means  of  determining  whether 
a  cow  has  consumption." 

Foreign. — On  the  17th  instant,  wireless  telegraphic 
communication  was  established  between  Glace  Bay, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Clifden  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
During  the  day  thirteen  thousand  words  were  trans- 
mitted across  the  ocean  to  Europe  and  two  thousand 
words  were  received  in  return.  The  inventor  of  the 
system,  Marconi,  was  present  at  the  American  station 
and  has  stated  that  "Transmission  across  the  ocean 
is  now  regular  and  accurate  and  will  be  continued." 
A  despatch  from  Glace  Bay  says:  "The  station  used 
to-day  is  situated  on  a  bleak  projection  of  the  Cape 
Breton  coast,  immediately  overlooking  the  ocean.  A 
high  wind  was  blowing,  but  the  condition  of  the  weather 
apparently  made  no  difference  in  the  wireless  commun- 
ication. The  station  cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
independent  of  expenditures  for  experimenting.  There 
are  twenty-four  pine  masts,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high,  arranged  in  a  circle  of  three  thousand  feet 
diameter.  The  masts  are  wired  and  connected  with 
the  four  towers  forming  the  centre  of  the  circle.  The 
towers  are  wooden,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high 
and  surmounted  by  masts  fifty  feet  in  height." 

A  despatch  from  France  mentions  that  tumultuous 
scenes  have  been  witnessed  in  some  localities  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  priests  to  quit  their  presby- 
teries, which  reverted  to  the  communes  under  the 
Church  and  State  separation  law.  The  priests  have 
been  expelled  by  the  aid  of  gendarmes.  At  many 
places  resistance  was  encountered. 

Great  storms  have  lately  occurred  in  Southern 
Europe  and  after  a  succession  of  unprecedented  rain- 
falls and  floods  the  last  three  weeks,  a  tremendous 
storm  swept  southern  Europe  on  the  16th  from  Morocco 
northward  over  Portugal,  Spain  and  southern  France. 
Many  persons  have  been  drowned  at  sea  or  in  the 
raging  rivers,  while  the  material  damage  is  immense. 
The  recently  flooded  rivers  in  the  south  of  France  are 
again  rising,  and  many  houses,  weakened  by  the  pre- 
vious inundations,  are  falling. 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  i8th  says:  "  England 
has  been  enduring  an  extraordinary  succession  of  gales 
and  rainstorms  in  the  last  three  days.  Three  inches  of 
rain  fell  in  Lincoln  in  sixteen  hours,  the  greatest  pre- 
cipitation noted  since  records  have  been  kept.  In 
Sheffield  the  rainfall  was  the  heaviest  in  fifty  years. 
Whole  tracts  of  the  lowlands  in  Scotland  are  under 
water." 

Secretary  Taft  has  visited  the  Philippines  and  on 
the  16th  formall)-  opened  the  first  assembly  in  Manila 
which  had  ever  met  in  those  islands.  It  is  stated  that 
he  reiterated  his  former  statements  regarding  the 
islands,  declaring  that  his  views  announced  two  years 
ago  regarding  the  independence  of  the  Philippine  people 
were  unchanged.  He  declared  that  the  matter  of 
self-government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Congress 
and  denied  emphatically  that  the  United  States  had 
any  intention  of  disposing  of  the  islands.  He  asserted 
the  belief  that  the  Filipinos  felt  their  responsibilities 
and  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  supporting  the 
.American  Government. 

The  Hague  Conference  ended  its  deliberations  on  the 
ipth  instant.    Near  its  close  the  President  Nelidoff. 


with  the  permission  of  the  delegates  sent  a  messa( 
of  gratitude  to  President  Roosevelt  for  having  be( 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  meeting  of  t! 
Conference.    It  was  in  session  about  four  months. 


NOTICES. 

Notice. — All  meetings  both  for  worship  and  disc 
pline  heretofore  held  at  Cain,  will  be  held  at  No. 
South  Third  Avenue,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  from  the  fir 
First-day  in  Eleventh  Month,  1907,  to  the  first  Firs 
day  in  the  Fifth  Month,  1908,  inclusive. 

WEsrrowN  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trai] 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reaci 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA. 

Notice.— The  annual  meeting  of  The  Bible  Ass 
ciation  of  Friends  in  America  will  be  held  in  ti 
Committee  Room  of  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Twelf' 
Street  below  Market,  on  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Motii 
6th,  1907,  at  4:30  o'clock  p.  m.  Friends  generally  ai 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  and  take  part  in  tj 
proceedings.  t 
Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  Secretary.) 

Notice. — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  J 
Friends  (Conservative),  opens  on  the  first  Sevent 
day  in  Eleventh  Month,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  t ' 
town  of  Woodland.  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elde, 
Sixth-day  preceding  at  2:30  p.  m.  Friends  who  wi' 
to  attend,  coming  from  the  North  or  West,  shoil 
come  via  Baltimore;  take  the  old  Bay  Line  steanpi 
at  the  foot  of  Light  Street,  which  leaves  about  il 
o'clock  p.  M.;  take  the  train  at  Portsmouth  nel 
morning  for  Woodland,  where  they  will  be  kindly  irl 
by  Friends  of  this  vicinity.  The  train  arrives  at  WocI 
land  about  one  o'clock  p.  m.  | 

For  further  information  please  address  I 
B.  P.  Brown,  I 
George,  N.  Cil 


Died. — In  San  Jose,  California,  on  Ninth  Month  24 
1907,  Eleanor  (Barker)  Davis,  widow  of  Chri: 
Davis,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  The  e 
was  sudden  and  peaceful,  like  one  going  to  sleep.  E 
her  patient  and  cheerful  spirit  and  ripened  Christi 
character  gave  evidence  of  her  readiness  for  the  su 
mons  to  the  heavenly  home.  She  was  true  to  1 
convictions  and  faithful  to  her  duties  as  a  Friei 
throughout  her  long  life,  and  by  an  attractive  pers< 
ality  endeared  herself  to  many. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  twenty-fi: 

of  Eighth  Month,  1907,  Mary  Thomasson,  in  the  fif 
fourth  year  of  her  age.  A  member  and  minister 
Pasadena  Monthly  Meeting  and  youngest  daughter: 
Eunice  and  the  late  John  Thomasson.  She  was  of  1 
affectionate  and  self-sacrificing  disposition,  endeari; 
her  to  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintanc. 
Although  a  great  sufferer,  she  bore  her  last  illness  f 
more  than  eight  months  duration  with  much  patiei! 
and  resignation,  frequently  expressing  a  desire  that  ts 
will  of  the  Lord  be  done,  saying:  "  I  feel  nothingi) 
my  way,"  thus  leaving  her  friends  a  consoling  hci; 
that  her  days'  work  had  been  done  and  that  throili 
the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  Christ,  she  has  bd 
gathered  to  the  rest  of  the  just.  "Blessed  are  thiS 
servants  whom  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  f3 
watching." 

 ,  Tenth  Month  5th,  1907,  Andrew  Austin,  wp 

was  born  Eighth  Month  9th,  1837,  on  the  islandjf 
Renneso,  near  Stavanger,  Norway.  In  1856  he  cae 
to  Iowa  and  lived  near  Salem  two  and  a  half  ye;i. 
In  1858  he  settled  near  Le  Grand,  la.,  and  has  li'd 
in  its  vicinity  the  greater  part  of  the  time  ever  sir:. 
In  1868  he  was  married  to  Bertha  Stensland  of  Stei- 
land.  Norway.  They  early  joined  the  Societv'f 
Friends  and  were  members  of  it  at  the  time  of  ^ 
death.  He  passed  away  from  this  life  aged  se\e\ 
years,  one  month  and  twenty-six  days.  He  leave;o 
mourn  his  loss,  his  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  f 
exhibited  much  patience  during  his  illness  and  appead 
to  be  engaged  in  silent  prayer  quite  frequently,  e 
gave  evidence  of  the  blessed  hope  and  we  have  evV 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  now  among  the  redeerrJ. 
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The  Tenth  Beatitude. 
Not  only  was  it  true  for  the  Psalmist 
0  say:  "I  will  run  in  the  way  of  thy  com- 
itiandments  when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my 

■  kart,"  but  it  is  also  true  when  one  can  say: 
'  Because  I  have  run  or  walked  in  the  way 
)f  thy  commandments,  thou  hast  enlarged 

i  ny  heart."  Enlargement,  development  of 
'Wers,  follows  faithfulness;  and  qualifica- 
B  !ion  for  every  good  word  and  work  is  made 
the  enlarging  inspirations  of  holy  help. 
jThe  two  work  together.  If  we  seem  to 
^lave  grace  for  works,  it  is  still  grace  for 
j.jrace,  because  it  is  grace  received  for  grace 
'•Kcupied,  when  "He  addeth  more  grace." 
r  \ccording  to  Paul,  we  are  saved  by  grace; 

-  iccording  to  James  one  is  saved  by  works; 
j  ihat  is,  by  obedience  to  grace;  so  the  two 
'  ire  in  accordance.  "Not  by  works  of 
J  .ighteousness  which  we  have  done,"  and 
'  lot  without  them,  are  we  saved  by  Christ's 
'  ife.  Faith  works  with  works  and  by 
rvorks  is  faith  made  perfect. 

Ill  We  once  looked  to  see  if  there  were  not 
*^en  Beatitudes  to  match  the  number  of 
•  {he  Ten  Commandments.    Lately  we  have 
recognized  a  tenth  beatitude:  "If-ye  know 

■  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 
';Happiness  and  even  the  best  of  knowledge 
iido  not  live  together  in  the  same  heart  which 

-  will  not  connect  them  by  doing.  If  ye 
.  know  these  things,  unhappy  are  ye  if  ye 
i'do  them  not.  If  obedience  always  kept 
:  pace  with  knowledge,  what  a  happy  world 

we  should  be  living  in !  He  that  will  do 
'•the  will  of  God,  shall  also  know  the  docrtine, 
^jwhether  the  teaching  be  of  God  or  not.  To 
!!jdo  is  the  connecting  link  between  revelation 

land  happiness. 


Our  Heroes  of  Peace. 
Within  two  days  of  our  recording  the  fact, 
a  young  woman  of  slight  bodily  frame,  a 
member  of  our  religious  Society,  felt  un- 
accountably turned  to  go  from  Broad 
Street  to  Fifteenth  and  Arch  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia. She  found  there  a  crowd  of  people, 
and  at  the  same  instant  a  horse  with  cab  or 
hansom  being  driven  almost  furiously  'round 
the  corner  into  the  crowd.  In  a  moment  some 
persons  would  have  been  knocked  over  under 
hoof  or  wheels.  Instantly  she  yielded  to  a 
saving  impulse  to  grasp  at  the  bit  of  the  bri- 
dle and  there  she  held  unflinchingly  to  the 
horse's  head,  however  it  might  sv/ay  her,  and 
checked  his  pace  while  people  in  the  way 
could  spring  aside.  The  horse  was  lashed  by 
the  driver  to  make  him  go  on,  while  the 
heroine  was  plied  with  a  volley  of  his  oaths, 
but  she  would  not  yield.  She  felt  herself 
held  to  her  right  place  by  a  higher  power. 

When  safety  was  assured  a  gentleman  took 
her  hands  away,  and  said,  "You  have  not 
only  saved  your  ov/n  hfe,  but  have  saved 
the  lives  of  others!" 

No  reporters  are  present  to  chronicle  the 
obscure  heroisms  of  many  who  through 
habits  of  prompt  obedience  are  led  by  the 
swift  witness  of  the  spirit  of  God.  No 
Carnegie  fund  incites  them,  but  they  take 
part  unhesitatingly  in  the  saving  spirit  of 
their  Saviour.  He  is  their  sufficient  reward, 
Christ  in  them  their  satisfying  hope  of  glory. 

His  heroes  of  peace  coming  like  Him  to 
save  men's  lives,  are  of  purer  motive  than 
they  who  serve  in  the  opposite  spirit  to 
destrov  men's  lives. 


While  some  early  rumblings  of  a  possible 
financial  earthquake  in  our  land  have  been 
heard,  we  prefer  to  trust  that  they  need  to 
be  only  premonitory.  If  the  warning  they 
utter  shall  suffice  to  turn  men  whose  hopes 
have  been  placed  in  material  wealth,  over 
unto  durable  riches  and  righteousness;  and 
a  revival  of  spiritual  life  shall  take  the  place 
of  the  march  of  covetousness  which  is 
idolatry — then  the  warnings  may  take  the 
place  of  the  earthquake,  and  render  it 
unnecessary  for  the  effecting  of  a  spiritual 
awakening.  It  has  herefore  been  noticeable 
what  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
souls  comes  upon  men  during  or  after  a 
season  of  financial  depression. 


Much  restiveness  is  reported  as  apparent 
among  meetings  of  many  neighborhoods 
over  the  abnormal  condition  in  which  they 
find  themselves  in  consequence  of  having 
adopted  methods  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  .  religious 
Society.  Sincere  men  are  looking  for  a 
way  out  of  these  departures,  others  are 
determined  to  persevere  in  the  line  to 
which  they  have  committed  themselves  and 
their  churches,  withersoever  it  may  lead 
them.  It  would  seem  presumptuous  to  claim 
that  Philadelphia  holds  the  key  to  the  gen- 
eral situation,  but  she  can  at  least  abide 
more  thoroughly  in  Him  who  hath  the  key 
of  David,  and  who  can  in  his  own  time 
bring  out  the  right  solution.  It  has  been 
prophesied  that  when  the  true  restoration 
of  unity  in  the  principles  of  Friends  is 
generally  accomplished,  it  will  come  to 
pass  in  a  way  which  man  cannot  have  the 
glory  of. 


The  Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anni- 
versary OF  the  Settlement  of  the 
FfRST  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety OF  Friends  in  America. 


BY  WILLIAM  EVANS. 


Largely  through  the  religious  labors  of 
Christopher  Holder  and  John  Copeland,  of 
England,  (the  former  a  resident  of  Glouces- 
tershire, described  as  a  "well-educated  man 
of  good  estate;"  and  the  latter  a  Yorkshire 
man,  also  spoken  of  as  "well-educated"), 
the  residents  of  the  neighborhood  of  Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts,  a  village  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  ankle  of  Cape  Cod,  were 
convinced  of  the  principles  of  Truth  as  held 
by  our  religious  Society.  Both  of  these 
young  English  ministers  were  unmarried  at 
the  time  they  felt  the  duty  laid  upon  them 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  America.  They 
sailed  in  company  with  six  other  Friends, 
and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  Sixth  Month,  1656.  "They  had  been 
brought  here,"  they  said,  "in  the  will  of 
God,  having  been  made  sensible  of  the  cries 
and  groans  of  his  seed,  which  was  crying 
unto  Him  for  help  and  deliverance  under 
cruel  bondage."  After  a  return  to  England 
they  again  sailed  for  America,  in  1657,  and 
after  having  visited  Rhode  Island  felt  it 
required  of  them  to  proceed  to  the  island 
of  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  they  landed 
on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Sixth  Month,  1657. 
They  thought  it  right  here  to  attend  the 
place  of  worship  of  the  English  settlers, 
Puritans,  and  when  the  priest  had  concluded 
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speaking  one  of  them  said  a  few  words  to 
the  company,  which  gave  great  offense, 
and  the  Friends  were  thrust  out  of  doors. 
In  the  afternoon  they  again  assembled  with 
the  congregation,  and  "had  some  dispute" 
on  doctrinal  points,  and  were  allowed 
quietly  to  withdraw.  The  governor  of  the 
island,  participating  in  the  prejudice  against 
Friends,  ordered  them  the  next  day  forth- 
with to  leave  the  island.  But  the  two 
Friends  replied,  that  "in  the  will  of  God 
they  stood  as  He  made  way."  The  governor 
endeavored  to  induce  the  Algonquin  Indians 
who  then  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
population  of  the  island,  to  set  the  Friends 
on  the  main  land  by  the  use  of  their  canoes; 
but  they  manifested  no  haste  to  do  his 
bidding,  especially  as  the  weather  was 
stormy,  and  they  entertained  the  two 
ministers  for  three  days  with  marked  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  Friends  felt  no  longer  required  to 
remain,  and  themselves  requested  the  In- 
dians to  ferry  them  over.  Before  leaving, 
the  Friends  offered  to  remunerate  the  natives 
for  their  kindness,  but  they  declined  to 
receive  any  reward,  saying:  "You  are 
strangers,  and  Jehovah  has  taught  us  to 
love  strangers." 

Dr.  Tucker,  in  his  address  in  the  anniver- 
sary meeting  at  Sandwich,  held  Tenth  Month 
loth,  last,  said  that  "It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  we  have  complete  evidence  for  believing 
that  several  of  the  substantial  and  influen- 
tial dwellers  in  Sandwich  were  becoming 
uneasy  and  dissatisfied  with  their  relation- 
ship to  their  own  church  and  its  govern- 
ment, even  before  representatives  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  appeared  within  their 
borders.  The  people  in  this  town  of  the 
old  Plymouth  Colony  welcomed  John  Cope- 
land  and  Christopher  Holder  to  their  hearts 
and  firesides,  as  exponents  of  a  purer  faith 
and  a  more  spiritual  worship."  These  two 
Friends  landed  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  twentieth  of  the  Sixth  Month,  1657, 
and  proceeded  to  the  town  of  Sandwich. 
To  those  who  were  prepared  to  receive  them 
they  were  enabled  to  offer  the  word  of  con- 
solation and  encouragement.  But  th^e  town 
of  Sandwich  had  its  advocates  of  religious 
intolerance,  and  no  small  commotion  ensued, 
when  it  was  generally  known  that  two 
English  Quakers  had  arrived  amongst  them. 
"A  great  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  hearts 
of  many  did  burn  within  them,  so  that  in 
the  heat  thereof  some  said  one  thing,  and 
.some  another;  but  the  most  part  knew  not 
what  was  the  matter." 

After  a  short  stay  in  Sandwich  they 
proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where  their  pres- 
ence seems  to  have  caused  much  consterna- 
tion, among  the  rulers  and  ecclesiastics  of 
the  place.  They  were  arrested  and  taken 
before  the  magistrates,  but  as  no  legal 
ground  for  their  committal  to  prison  ap- 
peared, they  were  discharged,  with  orders 
from  the  bench  "  to  be  gone  out  of  their 
Colony. "  The  next  day  they  left  for  Sand- 
wich, but  were  arrested,  turned  about,  and 
conveyed  six  miles  towards  Rhode  Island, 
which  interruption,  however,  did  not  deter 
them  from  attempting  to  reach  Sandwich. 
Another  arrest  followed,  and  a  copy  of  the 


governor's  warrant  being  asked  for  and 
refused,  it  was  noteworthy  that  WilHam 
Newland,  of  Sandwich,  in  whose  dwelling 
the  meetings  of  the  newly  convinced  had 
been  held,  insisted  that  it  was  illegal  thus 
to  commit  the  strangers  without  acceding 
to  their  demand.  A  severe  rebuke,  and  a 
fine  of  ten  shillings,  was  the  result  to  him 
of  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners. 
This  incident  shows  the  strong  hold  which 
the  preaching  of  the  pioneer  ministers  of 
our  Society,  under  Divine  inspiration,  had 
taken  upon  the  minds  of  some  in  the  new 
colony. 

Later,  Christopher  Holder  and  John 
Copeland  underwent  "a  frivolous  exami- 
nation" in  the  presence  of  the  Governor 
and  commissioners  at  Salem,  and  were 
sentenced  to  receive  thirty  lashes,  which 
were  administered  with  a  three-corded 
knotted  whip.  The  executioner,  to  make 
more  sure  of  his  blows,  "measured  his 
ground,"  and  then  "fetched  his  strokes 
with  all  his  might."  This  cruel  treatment 
was  followed  by  an  imprisonment  of  nine 
weeks  in  a  cell  where  these  faithful  men 
were  often  exposed  to  damp  and  cold.  In 
the  Fourth  Month  of  1658,  they  again 
attended  a  little  meeting  of  Friends  at 
Sandwich. 

Edward  Tucker,  in  his  address  stated, 
that  "  we  are  not  informed  as  to  the  exact 
time  when  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Sand- 
wich was  organized,  or  when  the  first 
meeting-house  was  built.  The  written  rec- 
ords appear  soon  after  1670,  and  the  number 
of  members  is  conjectural.  Bowden,  the 
historian,  speaks  of  eighteen  families  as 
identified  with  Friends  in  1658,  and  we 
may*  assume  a  steady  increase  in  years 
following,  at  the  present  spot  and  at 
Falmouth  and  Yarmouth,  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Monthly  Meeting." 

The  successors  of  the  Friends  who  have 
maintained  a  Monthly  Meeting  continuously 
at  Sandwich,  from  its  origin  in  1657,  felt 
interested  to  meet  on  its  historic  ground, 
near  the  date  of  its  two-hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary;  and  the  tenth  day  of  the 
Tenth  Month  was  selected  by  them,  which 
proved  to  be  as  favorable  for  weather  as 
could  have  been  desired.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  assembled  in  the  neat  and 
comfortable  house,  a  successor  to  the 
ancient  building,  on  the  same  site.  Two 
addresses  were  made,  the  first  by  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Tucker  of  New  Bedford,  followed 
by  John  H.  Dillingham,  a  native  of  West 
Falmouth,  about  fifteen  miles  southwest 
of  Sandwich.  Both  of  the  papers  possessed 
much  of  interest  to  the  listeners,  so  much 
so,  that  by  common  assent,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  be  preserved  in  pamphlet 
form.  As  the  readers  of  The  Friend  may 
thus  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  entire  productions, 
it  may  not  be  best  to  occupy  more  of  the 
columns  of  this  paper  than  to  copy  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  second  address: 
"Sentiment  is  not  religion,  though  so  often 
made  its  substitute;  nor  religion  sentiment, 
though  divinely  productive  of  it.  Yet 
sentiments  evoked  by  the  high  standards 
of  days  that  are  past,  incite  noble  days' 


works  in  the  present  and  high  ideals  fc 
the  future.  Veneration  is  uplifting,  revei]  ^ 
ence  is  upbuilding,  admiration  is  a  mean  fi*' 
of  grace;  but  let  all  these  come  under  th  k 
inspiration  that  is  Divine,  coadjutors  c  i'' 
the  greater  glory  of  God."  "And  to-da  f 
also  let  us  discover  as  never  before,  that  th 
past  is  not  to  be  made  light  of  more  tha 
the  present,  where  it  enlarges  the  heart  i 
sympathy  with  the  hearts  of  any  day  c 
time."  "And  this  is  the  victory  that  ovei 
comes  the  world,  even  our  faith.  Th 
Friends  by  their  passive  resistance  tire 
out,  wore  out,  and  shamed  out  the  arm  ( 
persecution  and  the  ordinances  that  wei 
against  them,  and  by  their  sufferings  pui 
chased  liberty  of  conscience  for  their  whol 
country.  The  blood  of  the  four  martyrs  o 
Boston  Common,  sealed  the  victory  fc 
religious  liberty  in  America.  Whereas,  ha 
the  Quakers  resorted  to  armed  defence  c 
carnal  resistance,  they  would  speedily  hav 
been  wiped  out  of  existence.  So,  naturalh 
would  the  early  Christians  have  bee 
exterminated,  had  they  not  in  their  stead 
testimony  during  their  first  three  hundre 
years,  declared:  T  am  a  Christian,  an 
therefore  I  cannot  fight.'  If  the  principK 
of  worship  and  life,  and  their  essenti; 
consequences  in  practice,  which  were  pr< 
claimed  and  suffered  for  by  our  founde; 
in  their  day,  are  not  fundamental  truth  no\ 
they  were  not  fundamental  truth  then;  an 
square  honesty  requires  that  if  we  disow 
their  standing  as  erroneous,  we  shoul 
disown  their  name  from  off  our  shoulder 
But  if  we  profess  their  principles  as  tru 
the  same  honesty  requires  that  we  accej 
their  consequences  in  practice  as  true. 
"I  believe  that  close  adherence  to  the  san 
principle  that  built  us  up  as  a  religioi  1 
society,  to  be  a  light  in  the  world  as  in  tl  1 
former  days,  is  the  only  principle  that  ca  I 
rebuild  the  Society, — I  mean  on  which  tl 
Head  of  the  Church  would  rebuild  it,- 
namely, simple  and  uncalculating  'conformit 
to  the  immediate  and  perceptible  influenc 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  heart.'  Th; 
which  made  Quakers,  can  remake  then 
Complaining  that,  by  neglecting  this,  tlj 
Society  of  Friends  has  become  somethini 
else,  or  been  reduced  to  a  handful,  will  mj 
reproduce  it.  And  so  we  can  best  commen| 
ourselves  to  the  word  of  his  grace  which  | 
able  to  build  us  up."  I 
"Accordingly  we  have  not  come  all  th! 
distance  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  I 
Quarterly,  or  of  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  tl| 
Society  of  Friends.  But  whatever  ma| 
become  of  these,  or  even  should  they  becon'^ 
nullifiers  of  the  principles  for  which  the  firj 
Monthly  Meeting  was  planted,  it  were  in 
possible  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  (|  I 
Quakerism  itself.  That  must  live  so  lor 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  lives  among  men.  F(i 
that  is  what  Quakerism  is — yesterday,  t< 
day  and  forever — obedience  to  the  movinf 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  It  began  when  fir; 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  ( 
the  waters,  and  said  'Let  there  be  light 
And  there  was  light,  because  there  wj 
obedience.  Light  itself  is  a  mode  of  motio 
in  that  upon  which  the  spirit'of  life  move 
and  moves- — the  ethereal  fluid  in  its  speci; 
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ibrations  trembling  at  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
^nd  the  spirit  that  is  in  man,  which  George 
■"ox  called  upon  to  'tremble  at  the  word  of 
he  Lord,' gets  the  light  of  its  vibrations  by 
hat  same  obedience  which  is  so  appropriate- 
y  called  Quakerism.  And  while  we  never 
/elcomed  the  name,  yet  the  scoffers  who 
laught  up  that  expression  of  George  Fox 
p  dub  us  'Quakers'  did  but  adorn  us,  and 
puilded  better  than  they  knew.'  Trem- 
iling  and  moving  at  the  inspeaking  word  of 
jfie  Lord,  the  spirits  of  Quakers  of  his  word 
(ave  been  made  illuminants  and  electrifiers 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse 
lation  among  whom  they  shone  as  lights 
1  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of 
futh;'  all  this  being  comprehended  in  the 
f)spe\  experience,  that  'God  who  command- 
4  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
liined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  us  the  light 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in 
e  face  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Organizations,  I 
ay,  may  perish  or  assume  other  forms,  but 
^akerism  will  never  die  so  long  as  there  is 
I  spirit  in  man  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
[fllmighty  giveth  them  understanding,  which 

■  hey  obediently  apply  to  the  duties  of  their 
ay." 

The  Unrenowned. — In  every  commu- 
ity  there  are  good  men  and  women  who  are 
;  nnoted  and  unrenowned.  They  hold  no 
,  ffices,  they  serve  on  no  committees.  When 
'  fficials  are  to  be  elected,  their  names  are 
'  ot  suggested.  When  honors  are  to  be 
'  ^estowed  no  one  thinks  of  them.  They 
;  re  quiet  keepers  at  home,  or  patient  daily 

■  Dilers  in  honorable  vocations,  living  humbly 
'  n  some  quiet  street,  with  few  flowers  by 

■  ie  door.    But  God  keeps  his  own  tally- 
heet  of  the  citizens  of  a  town;  and  there 

l  \  a  possibility  that  when  the  day  of  honor- 

■  ble  promotion  comes  the  fortunate  ones 
•  ''ill  be  of  those  who  saw  but  little  of  honor  at 
'  he  hands  of  their  countrymen.  God's 
'  stimate  of  man  does  not  depend  upon  how 
J  huch  he  pays  per  front  foot  for  his  property, 
''r  how  many  stations  of  responsibility  he 
^;.as  held,  or  how  costly  an  automobile  he 
^irives. — United  Presbyterian. 

'  Spurgeon  and  the  Farmer. — Spurgeon 
'  '/as  once  riding  in  the  country,  and  on  a 
'  armer's  bam  he  saw  a  weather  vane,  on 
'  he  arrow  of  which  were  inscribed  these 
,  /ords:  "God  is  love."  He  turned  in  at 
-'he  gate  and  asked  the  farmer:  "What  do 
ou  mean  by  that?  Do  you  think  God's 
Dve  is  changeable — that  it  veers  about  as 
'  hat  arrow  turns  in  the  wind?" 
^  "Oh,  no !"  cried  the  farmer;  "  I  mean  that 
I' ^/hichever  way  the  wind  blows  God  still  is 
tbve." 

J  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  all  Christians  had 
?'iis  simple  faith.  When  the  wind  is  in  the 
■'^outh  and  everything  is  prosperous,  when 
!  |otton  is  ten  cents  a  pound  and  our  children 
re  well,  we  say:  "God  loves  us."  But  when 
fjhe  wind  comes  around  to  the  east  and 

•rouble  falls,  when  collections  are  slow  and 

■  business  poor  and  our  children  are  sick,  we 
"'re  apt  to  say:  "God  doesn't  love  us  any 
Maore."  But  He  is  loving  us  just  the  same, 
mis  very  nature  is  love  and  cannot  change. 
^' -Selected. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  THINGS  WE  CAN'T  AFFORD. 
We  can't  afford  to  win  the  gain 
That  means  another's  loss; 
We  can't  afford  to  miss  the  crown 
By  stumbling  at  the  cross. 
We  can't  afford  the  heedless  jest 
That  robs  us  of  a  friend; 
We  can't  afford  the  laugh  that  finds 
In  bitter  tears  an  end. 

We  can't  afford  the  feast  to-day 

That  brings  to-morrow's  fast; 

We  can't  afford  the  farce  that  comes 

To  tragedy  at  last. 

We  can't  afford  to  play  with  fire. 

Or  tempt  a  serpent's  bite; 

We  can't  afford  to  think  that  sin 

Brings  any  true  delight. 

We  can't  afford  with  serious  heed 

To  treat  the  cynic's  sneer; 

We  can't  afford  to  wise  men's  words 

To  turn  a  careless  ear. 

We  can't  afford  for  hate  to  give 

Like  hatred  in  return; 

We  can't  afford  to  feed  a  flame 

And  make  it  fiercer  burn. 

We  can't  afford  to  lose  the  soul 
For  this  world's  fleeting  breath; 
We  can't  afford  to  barter  life 
In  mad  exchange  for  death. 
But  blind  to  good  are  we  apart 
From  Thee,  all-seeing  Lord; 
O  grant  us  light,  that  we  may  know 
The  things  we  can't  afford. 

— Christian  Instructor. 


Duty. — "Duty  is  always  near  at  hand." 
"The  path  of  duty  is  the  way  of  glory." 
"Do  your  duty  and  leave  the  rest  to 
God." 

"The  windows  of  heaven  open  directly 
over  every  post  of  duty." 

"The  real  duty  is  neglected  when  we 
step  over  one  duty  to  perform  another." 

"Simple  loyalty  to  to-day's  duty  is  the 
only  preparation  for  to-morrow's  greater 
one." 

"When  God  gives  a  duty.  He  is  ready 
also  to  give  the  grace  needed  for  the  doing 
of  it 

"  The  boy  who  succeeds  is  not  the  boy 
who  insists  upon  his  rights,  but  the  boy 
who  attends  to  his  duties." 
%"On\y  the  combined  sweetness  of  all  the 
flowers  in  the  world  can  compare  with  that 
which  comes  from  duty  performed  for 
Christ." 

"The  highest  duties  oft  are  found 

Lying  upon  the  lowest  ground; 

In  hidden  and  unnoticed  ways; 

In  household  works,  on  common  days. 

Whate'er  is  done  for  God  alone. 

Thy  God  acceptable  will  own." 


Country  Boys. — That  boys  reared  in 
the  country  are  the  hope  of  the  world  was 
never  more  clearly  illustrated  than  during 
the  past  winter  by  a  fourteen-year-old  boy 
who  lives  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  walks 
in  for  school,  starting  often  at  half-past  six, 
to  be  on  time.  One  stormy  morning,  having 
to  help  do  the  chores  before  starting,  he 
forgot  his  undercoat  until  coming  to  town, 
when  on  taking  off  his  overcoat  he  missed 
it,  but  determined  to  go  to  school  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  rather  than  be  marked  down 
for  absence.  A  friend  finally  borrowed  a 
ne  ghbor's  coat  which  was  several  sizes  too 


large,  but  better  than  none.  Of  course  the 
schoolboys  made  sport  of  him,  asking  if  he 
had  a  "corner  on  coats,"  and  other  fooHsh 
questions,  all  of  which  were  trying,  but  the 
boy  kept  his  temper,  only  replying  that  he 
"didn't  come  to  school  for  a  beauty  show." 
His  moral  courage  in  thus  braving  public 
opinion  will  be  a  valuable  lesson  to  him. 

Hii  character  is  being  developed  by  the 
trials  endured  in  getting  his  education. 
Beds  of  "flowery  ease,"  which  are  usually 
enjoyed  by  the  city  boy,  can  never  give  him 
the  vim  and  tamina  acquired  by  country 
boys  in  their  experience  of  hard  work  and 
little  play.  Country  boys  may  appear 
unprepossessing  and  unfashionable  for  a 
time,  but  the  future  holds  for  them  pre- 
miums which  are  only  paid  to  experience 
gotten  by  hard  knocks  on  the  farm,  and  over- 
come only  by  faithfulness  and  industry. 
The  lasting  impressions  on  the  heart  by 
country  life  are  so  deep  that  they  can  never 
be  effaced  and  are  creative  forces  on  the 
character  of  individuals. — Exchange. 


Children,  1  want  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
this  afternoon.  The  subject  of  our  talk  will 
be  a  bright  path.  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a 
little  boy  I  met  the  other  day  in  one  of  the 
street  passenger  cars.  He  was  a  little  fellow 
about  seven  years  old.  I  was  on  the  next 
seat  and  I  heard  his  mother  tell  him  that  he 
must  always  give  place  to  older  persons. 
Soon  after  the  car  stopped,  and  a  feeble  old 
man  came  in.  The  car  was  so  full  there  was 
not  one  empty  seat.  The  little  boy  got  up 
and  offered  the  old  man  his  place.  I  saw 
him  look  up  smiHngly  at  his  mother,  as  if  he 
felt  very  happy  at  being  able  to  make  the  old 
man  comfortable. 

I  thought  how  kind  the  little  boy's  mother 
was  to  try  and  make  a  bright  path  for  him  to 
walk  in.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean  by 
making  a  bright  path?  I  mean  that  a  little 
boy,  who  was  taught  to  be  so  kind  and  polite 
to  a  poor  old  man,  would  be  much  happier 
than  if  he  grew  up  selfish  and  only  thought 
of  his  own  comfort,  and,  in  always  doing 
as  his  mother  taught  him,  he  would  get  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  others,  and,  as  he  grew 
older,  this  habit  would  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  so  that  he  would  often  find  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  good;  and  you  know  that 
we  are  happier  for  having  made  others 
happy.  So  you  see  now  how  it  was  that 
this  Httle  boy's  mother,  by  teaching  her 
darling  child  to  give  place  to  older  persons, 
was  preparing  a  bright  path  for  him  to 
walk  in  through  life. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  of  another  ride, 
when  I  met  three  Httle  girls  coming  in  from 
Fairmount,  where,  I  suppose,  they  had  a 
very  pleasant  time.  That  car  was  also  very 
full,  quite  a  number  were  standing,  and  some 
of  them  looked  very  tired,  but  the  three 
little  girls  talked  and  laughed  with  one 
another,  and  did  not  appear  to  think  of 
offering  their  seats  to  any  of  them.  Per- 
haps their  mother  had  never  taught  them 
that  it  was  right  for  children  to  give  place 
to  older  persons.  After  a  while  they  were 
asked  if  they  would  give  their  seats  to  some 
who  could  not  very  well  stand.  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you,  they  were  not  wi  ling  to  do  so. 
They  were  pretty  little  girls,  and  very  nicely 
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dressed;  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  sorry 
for  them;  for  1  thought,  if  they  began  life 
by  being  so  selfish,  they  would  not  have  a 
very  bright  path  to  walk  in,  but  very  likely 
would  have  a  very  gloomy  one,  without 
making  many  friends.  The  bright,  happy 
face  of  the  little  boy,  who  gave  his  seat  to 
the  poor  old  man,  is  much  pleasanter  to 
think  of,  and  looks  to  me  now  much  prettier, 
than  the  faces  of  the  three  little  girls  who 
were  so  selfish. — Scattered  Seeds. 


Stand  Up. — Every  child  of  God  should 
stand  up — the  lower  animals  do  not  stand 
up.  But  you  and  1  ought  to  stand  erect. 
Throw  back  your  shoulders,  carry  your  head 
firm  on  your  body.  This  is  one  of  the  les- 
sons that  we  should  learn  in  our  new 
gymnasium — we  should  learn  how  to  walk 
erect,  for  it  is  healthful,  it  is  one  of  the 
great  lessons  of  human  life. 

Stand  up  straight  in  your  studies.  Stand 
up  at  the  blackboard  with  a  mastered 
lesson.  Do  not  go  stooping  through  the 
world,  getting  down  in  your  standing 
among  the  D's  and  E's.  Make  it  your  pur- 
pose now,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  new 
year,  that  you  will  stand  up  in  your  intel- 
lectual work,  in  your  debates,  in  your 
class-rooms,  in  all  your  intellectual  exercises. 
You  ought  not  to  go  with  a  curved  spine 
intellectually. 

Stand  up  in  moral  character,  in  conduct. 
Stand  up  straight  in  your  Christian  life. 
You  come  here,  possibly,  as  a  professing 
Christian.  Are  you  going  around  with  a 
bowed  head,  as  if  your  Master  was  some  one 
to  be  ashamed  of;  or  are  you  going  to  stand 
erect,  holding  up  your  head  to  the  glory 
of  your  God?  Stand  up  in  your  moral 
conduct.  Scorn  everything  that  is  mean. 
It  is  unworthy  of  you  to  be  a  trifier  in  this 
world  of  duties  and  responsibilities.  Young 
people,  in  your  Christian  life,  in  your  religi- 
ous exercises,  in  your  literary  or  Christian 
Associations,  stand  up  straight  for  God 
and  duty;  and  let  it  be  known  everywhere 
that  you  are  not  under  the  cloud,  that  you 
are  not  a  deformed  Christian  character,  but 
that  you  are  erect  in  the  spirit  of  your 
Master. 

If  you  will  read  Paul's  Epistles,  how  often 
he  exhorts  us,  "Having  put  on  the  Christian 
armor,  to  stand;  stand  fast."  Let  us  take 
it  as  our  motto,  physically,  intellectually, 
spiritually  and  morally.  "1  will  stand  up." 
If  you  do  that,  what  a  blessing  it  will  be 
to  you  when  you  go  home,  and  your  parents 
look  at  you,  erect,  all  your  steps  and  all 
your  conduct  and  all  your  spirit  erect  and 
normal;  and  what  a  joy  it  will  bring  to 
your  home,  and  what  a  blessing  to  you! 
For  you  know  it  is  a  blessing  to  the  heart 
of  a  teacher  to  have  a  pupil  improving, 
and  to  see  him  going  on.  Do  you  know 
that  it  is  about  the  greatest  joy  that  a 
teacher  can  have  to  see  the  work  in  which 
he  or  she  is  engaged  bringing  about  precious 
results  in  young  lives?  God  bless  you, 
but  do  not  forget  to  stand  up  this  year; 
"and,  having  done  all,  to  stand." — D.  C. 
Knowlks  at  Tilion  Seminary. 

Grace  perfects  but  never  sours  or  spoils 
nature. — Penn. 


Some  Old  Letters 

(Concluded  from  page  123.) 

Third  Month,  1842.— Sarah  Grubb  died 
about  the  middle  of  this  month.  She  was 
at  home  but  had  on  hand  the  visiting  of  all 
the  Quarterly  Meetings  in  the  kingdom, 
which  she  had  only  partially  done.  She 
was  called  home  by  the  illness  of  her  daugh- 
ter and  never  again  left  it.  Poor  dear 
woman,  I  am  very  glad  1  saw  and  heard  her 
as  I  did. 

On  Third-day.  evening  aunt  and  I  went 
to  Joseph  Sturge's;  a  company  of  about 
thirty  were  present,  a  very  pleasant  evening. 
J.  S.  is  taking  an  active  part  in  [public 
affairs].  He  was  speaking  of  his  visit  to 
France  where  he  went  to  join  in  an  anti- 
slavery  convention  which  the  government 
would  not  allow  to  be  held.  J.  S.  says  that 
the  very  female  servants  in  the  hotels  are 
paid  spies  who  watch  every  word  you  say. 

On  Second-day,  I  started 

early  to  town  to  Uncle  B.'s  to  spend  the  day. 
We  had  a  bustling  morning,  it  was  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Fire  Office,  so  twenty 
chairs  were  borrowed  from  uncle's  house. 
After  a  little  tour  of  the  neighborhood  uncle 
said  he  wanted  my  help  as  there  were  eighty 
favors  (which  are  white  ribbon  tied  in  bows) 
for  the  waiters  in  the  evening  at  the  Tem- 
perance Tea  Party.  In  the  midst  of  this 
the  temperance  procession  passed,  consisting 
of  men,  women  and  children  and  about  a 
dozen  cars  full  of  women.  In  one  of  the 
cars  was  a  respectably  dressed  man  with  a 
long  pole,  at  the  end  of  which  was  an  im- 
mense loaf,  the  size  of  four  quarter  loaves, 
and  another  man  dressed  like  a  drunkard, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  pole  was  a  penny  loaf, 
his  portion.  At  4:30  H.  and  I  started  for 
the  Town  Hall  to  the  Tea  Party.  We  went 
behind  the  scene  and  saw  piles  of  cake  and 
bread  and  butter  two  or  three  feet  high, 
and  three  large  vessels  full  of  tea,  there  being 
a  fire  under  them.  Grandfather  was  to  be 
in  the  chair,  so  we  [uncles,  aunts  and  cousins] 
followed  him  on  to  the  platform,  where  we 
had  tea,  not  the  most  comfortable  place  to 
eat  tea.  I  should  think  the  company  num- 
bered about  fifteen  hundred,  and  they 
seemed  to  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  food;  the 
average  was  about  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  cake  to  each,  one  thousand  pounds  pro- 
vided and  only  eight  left;  and  some  people 
drank  as  many  as  fourteen  cups  of  tea.  .  . 
Before  the  speeches  began  we  moved  oft" 
the  platform  into  the  side  gallery  so  that  we 
saw  and  heard  better.  It  was  a  good  long 
sitting  from  five  o'clock  till  near  ten. 

Fourth  Month. — At  meeting  on  Fourth- 
day  dear  Mary  Capper  exhorted  us  not  to 
stop  and  talk  in  the  lobby  after  meeting. 
She  knew  that  at  least  I  did  not  get  into 
mischief  for  she  enlisted  me  to  take  her 
[home]  into  Bull  street,  examining  by  the 
way  the  shop  windows  and  wondering  who 
could  wear  the  showy  things  there. 

Fifth  Month  17th,  1842.  Peckham,  near 
London.  To-morrow  we  commence  Yearly 
Meeting.  On  our  arrival  yesterday  uncle 
and  aunt  were  attending  Select  Meeting. 
R.  Collins  was  there,  so  were  Anne  Jenkins 
(who  had  on  an  English  bonnet),  Joseph 
John  and  Eliza  Gumey,  &c.    I  intend  to 


write  to  aunts  in  Birmingham  and  give  ther 
a  sketch  of  Yearly  Meeting,  the  only  accouni 
I  will  keep.  I  suppose  this  will  be  the  las 
letter  I  write  to  you.  After  Yearly  Meetin 
grandfather  and  I  go  to  Cheltenham  vi 
Great  Western  railway  and  coach,  for  tw 
days,  then  [with  the  relatives  stopping  ther< 
all  return  to  Birmingham  together,  an^ 
leave  there  we  hope  not  later  than  Sixth 
day.  Grandfather,  Uncle  B.  and  Aunt  / 
to  Liverpool  to  see  me  sail  on  Seventh-da) 
Sixth  Month  4th.  There  has  been  a  ver 
dreadful  railway  accident  near  Paris  i 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty  person 
have  actually  been  burned  to  death;  als 
the  city  of  Hamburg  has  been  almost  d< 
stroyed  by  fire:  so  that  is  the  news  of  th 
day,  to  which  is  added  all  sorts  of  murder 
&c.,  &c. 

[It  may  be  of  interest  to  hear  of  the  styl 
of  dress  suitable  for  a  young  Philadelpni 
Friend  when  "plainness  of  apparel"  w< 
in  vogue  on  both  sides  the  sea.  In  a  nol 
to  her  mother  Tenth  Month  1841,  fi\ 
months  after  landing  she  writes:] 

As  yet  I  do  not  wear  any  cap  [as  h< 
young  cousins  did — a  veritable  Friend 
cap  and  not  the  modern  construction  ( 
ribbon  and  lace],  but  one  under  my  bonni 
which  every  body  else  does,  and  I  find  it 
disagreeable  task  quilling  the  borders,  whic 
are  done  like  the  baby  caps.  As  to  bonne 
that  silk  one  is  not  such  as  is  worn  and 
never  can  wear  it.  The  Florence  straw 
wore  till  mid-summer  and  then  got  a  stra 
for  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cen 
which  I  finished  on  our  journey  to  Scotlan' 
having  left  the  other  bonnet  to  be  done  i 
and  altered  to  a  cottage  shape.  I  expect 
wear  straw  all  winter  as  is  the  custom. 

I  got  a  cloak  without  any  wadding  whi( 
kind  are  much  used  here.    I  have  a  small  h< 
shawl,  light  crepe,  lined  with  white  si 
with  wadding  between,   and   have  ju 
bought  a  cloth  shawl,  fawn  colored  with  si 
binding,  for  twenty  shillings.    I  shall  n 
wear  this  at  home.    My  merino  shawl ' 
have  worn  nearly  all  the  time  I  have  be< 
in  England.    Instead  of  my  dotted  lace  ai 
muslin  collars  I  have  made  a  number 
plain  lace  ones  and  of  crepe.  Sometimes 
wear  a  white  scarf  a  couple  of  yards  loi 
and  a  quarter  of  a  yard  wide  thrown  ov 
the  shoulders.    These  latter  are  much  wo 
even  by  aunts,  but  I  can't  help  thinkii; 
them  smart.    [The  handsome  white  si: 
fringed  scarf  worn  by  elderly  English  Frien : 
as  some  of  us  remember  in  later  days,  we: 
dressy  if  not  "smart."]  , 

If  any  one  would  like  to  send  an  order  f ' 
gloves,  when  I  go  to  London  1  can  get  theil 
as  very  superior  ones  are  made  there. 

M.  A.  C. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  sphere  of  feeli ; 
so  distinct,  and  at  the  same  time  soprofoun, 
as  the  response  within  us  to  a  personifii 
holiness.  That  is  why,  in  the  first  age  ail 
ever  since,  Christ's  call  to  men  has  bei 
so  irresistible.  For  he  calls  to  the  son-- 
thing  in  us  which  is  akin  to  himself.  Al 
it  is  that  which 'answers  him.  The  divi; 
in  the  heart  responds  here  to  a  divine  whii 
hails  it  from  without. — The  Christian  IV or'. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

[A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Jellows,  350  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn, 
i.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  the  "Friends'  Temper- 
ince  Association  of  Philadelphia."] 

Why,  it  is  asked,  are  there  so  many 
nares?  That  we  may  not  fly  low,  but  may 
eek  the  things  which  are  above.  For  just 
birds,  so  long  as  they  cleave  the  upper 
lir,  are  not  easily  caught,  so  thou  also,  as 
Mig  as  thou  lookest  at  things  above,  wilt 
^ot  easily  be  captured,  whether  by  a  snare 
j)r  by  any  other  device  of  evil. — Chrysostom. 

No,  Thank  You. — I  heard  two  collegians 
Jiscussing  the  subject  of  wines,  apropos  to 
i  college  dinner. 

"Of  course,"  said  one,  with  a  conse- 
juential  touch  of  self-com.placency,  "if  a 
ellow  hasn't  wit  enough  to  know  when  to 
top,  he'd  better  be  careful  at  first.  Some 
[leads  are  built  weak,  you  know." 
"Careful  in  what?"  interpolated  I. 
'Why,  drinking,  of  course,"  said  the 
."speaker.    "A  fellow  has  to  take  his  season- 
'  'ng  sooner  or  later;  some  can  stand  it,  some 
.  :annot,  at  least  for  a  while." 

He  was  a  freshman.  His  friend,  a 
I;  pearded  senior,  the  only  son  of  a  rich  man, 
"  flapped  him  good-humoredly  on  the  shoul- 
!  ier.  "When  I  was  your  age,  old  fellow, 
Tiy  father  said  to  me,  'If  I  had  my  life  to 
I  Ave  over,  I  would  never  take  a  glass  of 
;  ^ine  or  smoke  a  cigar.'  I  answered,  'It 
;  wou\d  be  foolish  not  to  profit  by  what  such 
,a  sensible  man  says.'  I  have  never  tasted 
..  Wine  nor  touched  tobacco,  and  1  am  glad  of 

■  :t — gladder  every  day  I  live.  I  might  have 
;  been  built  with  a  strong  head,  and  then 
;  again  1  might  not." 

"What  do  you  say  when  you  are  offered 
l^a  treat?" 

."j   "I  say,  'No,  thank  you,  I  never  take  it.' 
^|Generally  that  settles  the  matter  quietly." 
Ill   "And  if  they  poke  fun  at  you?" 
^;    "I  let  them  poke,  and  stand  by  to  be 
',  ready  to  put  them  to  bed  when  their  heads 

■  give  out." 

There  are — for  the  comifort  of  others 
;  let  it  be  said — many  strong  enough  to  main- 
;  tain  this  stand;  sensible  enough  to  see  that 
^the  risks  are  not  worth  taking. 
;■    If  we  could  only  divest  boyish  minds 
rof  the  idea  that  there  is  something  "know- 
^jing"  .and  dashing  in  tippling;  make  them 
;  comprehend  that  bravery,  cleanliness,  pur- 
ity, and  health  and  strength  are  with  him 
who  refuses  to  debase  the  temple  of  his 
body  to  even  the  first  stages  of  dissipation, 
the  work  would  be  done.    Our  boys  do  not 
in  the  beginning,  nor  for  a  long  time,  drink 
because  they  love  the  beverage.  When 
the  desire  for  liquor  has  come  to  them,  the 
;  terrible  danger  has  already  fastened  upon 
i  them. — IVatchman. 


!l  Total  Abstinence  and  Christianity. — 
;|  It  is  a  libel  on  temperance  to  pretend  that 
I  it  usurps  the  place  of  the  Gospel.  Teeto- 
•  talism  is  not  the  light  of  heaven,  but  it  is 
I  often  the  unsealing  of  the  eyes;  it  is  not  the 
I  Word  of  Life,  but  it  has  unstopped  a  thou- 
-i  sand  ears  to  hearken  to  that  Word;  it  is  not 


Christianity,  but  it  is  often  its  forerunner. 
The  real  strength  of  the  Temperance,  as 
well  as  every  other  moral  reformation  must 
come  from  above.  It  must  be  by  prayer 
and  faith  that  all  the  strongholds  of  evil 
will  eventually  be  overthrown,  "Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  vain 
that  build  it."  The  Gospel  seems  to  point 
to  a  special  way  in  which  the  evil  of  intem- 
perance is  to  be  withstood  and  the  drunkard 
to  be  rescued:  "It  is  good  neither  to  eat 
flesh  nor  to  drink  wine  nor  anything  whereby 
thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  offended,  or 
is  made  weak." 

The  example  of  Dr.  Collenette,  of  Guern- 
sey, is  worthy  of  note.  He  had  been  about 
five  years  in  practice  when  a  journeyman 
shoemaker  called  to  consult  him.  When 
advising  him  as  to  his  diet,  the  doctor 
ordered  wine.  The  shoemaker  quietly  said 
that,  being  an  abstainer,  he  could  not  take 
wine.  "  But,"  said  the  doctor,  "  You  re- 
quire the  wine  to  support  and  nourish  you 
and  to  give  tone  and  strength  to  your 
system."  Very  respectfully  the  man  re- 
plied: "Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  ask  where 
this  wine  is  to  get  its  strength  and  its 
nourishment  from?"  Unable  to  answer 
this  question.  Dr.  Collenette  hesitated  in 
confusion,  seeing  this  his  questioner  con- 
tinued: "Pardon  me  if  I  make  so  bold  as 
to  offer  to  lend  you  a  few  tracts  I  have 
recently  purchased."  The  doctor  read  the 
tracts,  carefully  examined  the  question  and, 
he  says  "The  result  was  that  I  went  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
now  more  than  thirty  years  ago  (1871), 
and  signed  the  pledge.  From  that  hour 
not  one  drop  of  intoxicating  drink  has  passed 
my  door.  My  father  and  mother,  seventy- 
six  and  seventy-four  years  of  age,  who  for 
more  than  fifty  years  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  these  drinks  in  moderation  every 
day,  signed  the  pledge.  Do  you  ask  if  they 
were  injured?  No,  they  were  benefited 
by  it,  they  both  attained  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  years,  and  both,  within  a  few  days  of 
death,  were  able  to  walk  a  m.ile  from  their 
home."  A.  F. 

Malvern,  Eighth  Month  27,  1907. 


A  New  Argument. — Midas  Criterion, 
liquor  organ,  quotes  from  "a  recent  despatch 
from  Washington,  D.  C,"  which  purports 
to  give  the  words  of  "a  high  official  of  the 
immigration  bureau"  (whose  name  is  pru- 
dently omitted),  to  the  effect  that  foreign 
immigration,  now  so  much  desired  in  the 
South,  will  be  hindered  by  prohibition  law, 
as  the  foreigners,  such  as  German,  Austrian, 
Swede,  Finn  and  others,  will  not  go  where 
they  cannot  have  liquors.  The  negro,  too, 
according  to  this  "high  official,"  will  be 
led  into  drug  taking,  and,  even  worse,  into 
"hypocrisy,"  because  of  prohibition.  He 
will  "become  an  imbiber  of  the  cheapest 
and  most  fiery  grades  of  mean  whiskey." 

If  the  "high  official"  did  not  want  us  to 
know  that  his  connection  with  the  immigra- 
tion bureau  is  purely  imaginary  and  his 
connection  with  the  liquor  men  very  real 
and  intimate,  he  should  have  stuck  to  immi- 
gration matters  and  left  the  negro  problem 
alone.  Also  he  should  have  avoided  certain 
hall-marks  of  the  professional  liquor-trade 


writer,  such  as  that  much-abused  word, 
"hypocrisy,"  and  that  often-repeated  false- 
hood concerning  the  prevalence  of  drunken- 
ness in  Maine. 

Says  the  "despatch:"  "Commissioners 
from  Finland  who  recently  came  here  to 
study  license  laws  in  this  country  were 
horrified  at  what  they  saw  in  the  prohibition 
state  of  Maine.  They  saw  more  drunks  in 
Maine  cities  than  any  place  else  they  visit- 
ed." This  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who 
heard  the  leader  of  these  Finnish  visitors. 
Dr.  Helenius,  as  he  extolled  prohibition, 
before  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  convention 
and  elsewhere.  Besides,  if  liquor  is  thus 
easy  to  obtain  in  prohibition  territory,  one 
would  suppose  that  those  immigrants,  Finns 
and  others,  who  must  have  their  liquor 
(according  to  the  "high  official")  would 
flock  to  prohibition  states,  rather  than  to 
places  where  the  purchase  of  strong  drink 
is  so  hedged  about  by  beneficent  license 
laws. 

The  liquor  business  must  be  in  a  bad 
way,  when  it  is  compelled  to  make  use  of 
such  palpable  falsehood  for  self-defense. — 
Union  Signal. 


Temperance  Voters  do  not  Expect 
TO  "Make  Men  Good  by  Law."— Prohibi- 
tion does  not  propose  to  make  saloonkeepers 
and  rum-sellers  good  by  law.  Temperance 
voters  know  very  well  that  that  would  be 
a  hopeless  task.  But  they  do  propose,  by 
prohibiting  the  licensing  of  saloons,  to 
prevent  them  and  the  devil's  agent  who 
run  them  from  seducing  innocent  boys  and 
young  men  of  the  country,  converting  them 
into  drunkards,  and  ruining  them.  It  is 
this  devilish  drunkard-making  business  that 
they  propose  to  prohibit  and  destroy,  by 
having  wholesome  prohibitory  laws  enacted 
and  enforced — by  legally  punishing  the 
saloonkeeper  and  rum-seller  for  violating 
every  principle  of  brotherhood  and  justice. 
They  do  not  propose  to  make  them  morally 
good  by  law,  but  they  do  propose  to  punish 
them  for  ruining  innocent  boys  and  impov- 
erishing and  debauching  society  through 
the  legalized  saloon  as  their  agent. — Religi- 
ous Telescope. 


A  Notable  Scientific  Work  on  the 
Liquor  Problem. — "The  Drink  Problem 
In  Its  Medico-Sociological  Aspects,"  edited 
by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M.  D.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Inebriety,  and 
editor  of  the  British  Journal  of  Inebriety, 
E.  p.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  consists  of 
a  series  of  fourteen  articles  from  the  pens 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  Great  Britain 
on  this  vital  and  most  important  question. 
Each  writer  is  said  to  be  a  qualified  expert 
and  the  articles  are  written  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  lay  man  is  not  confused  by  a  mass 
of  technical  terms.  The  authors  have 
treated  the  subject  so  exhaustively  and 
thoroughly  as  to  render  it  a  valuable  text- 
book for  the  instruction  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
intemperance. 

Oklahoma  and  Woman's  Suffrage. — 
It  is  a  matter  for  discussion  in  some  quarters 
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that  the  new  state,  Oklahoma,  in  preparing 
a  constitution  so  surprising  in  many  direc- 
tions, did  not  include  full  suffrage  for 
woman.  Instead  of  this,  it  confines  female 
suffrage  to  the  school  board. 

Woman  is  not  so  clamorous  for  self  as 
some  appear  to  think.  To  have  secured 
prohibition  for  Oklahoma,  protection  for 
husband,  son,  and  brother,  is  more  to  her 
than  any  honor  or  power  secured  to  herself. 
She  can  wait,  as  her  Finnish  sisters  have 
waited,  until  an  enlightened  and  grateful 
public  willingly  accords  her  full  privileges 
with  her  broiher.  Ihese  bartles  with  the 
liquor  power  in  states  working  for  prohibi- 
tion are  preparing  her  way.  Woman's 
place  beside  man  for  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions,  is  being  recognized  more 
fully  than  ever  before.  She  will  yet  come 
to  her  own. — Union  Signal. 


They  say  saloons  help  a  town.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  real  estate  man  put  in  his  circular 
something  like  this:  "this  town  has  two 

SMELTERS,  TWO  BRICK  FACTORIES,  GAS  AND 
ELECTRIC  PLANTS,  A  CARNEGIE  LIBRARY, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  FOURTEEN  CHURCHES  AND  TEN 

SALOONS?"  If  saloons  help  draw  people 
to  a  town,  why  do  not  towns  advertise  the 
saloons  more? — Canon  City  (Colorado)  Rec- 
ord. 


"Talk  about  the  power  of  Caesar,  Napo- 
leon, Alexander,  and  other  great  generals 
and  warriors  of  this  earth,  why,  it  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  power  of  a  man  in  com- 
munion with  God."    Years  ago  God's  om- 

•ftipolctiCc  "atiuuciii^  uiiwucd  Upon  tne  mind 

of  a  boy  named  Nicholas  Herman.  He 
was  an  awkward,  uncouth  lad  seemingly 
fit  for  the  most  menial  service,  but  so  firmly 
did  his  belief  become  fixed  upon  God's 
power,  wisdom,  and  abiding  presence  that 
he  entered  a  monastery  and  began  to  live 
as  if  these  three  things  were  the  only  reali- 
ties of  life.  As  by  his  awkwardness  he 
broke  everything  he  touched,  he  was  put 
into  the  kitchen  to  wash  the  kettles,  pots 
and  pans.  But  that  kitchen  became  such 
a  holy  place  that  men  traveled  long  distances 
enduring  many  hardships,  to  converse  with 
Nicholas  Herman  Some  of  his  conversa- 
tions and  letters  were  published  and  were 
a  power  in  the  church  many  years  after  he 
was  dead. — Moody. 


Militant  patriotism  is  a  drug  in  the 
market;  plenty  of  men  are  willing  to  fight 
for  their  country  who  would  rob  it  everv 
time  they  got  a  chance.  Governor  Folk 
tells  of  a  man  who  actually  shed  tears 
during  the  singing  of  a  patriotic  song  be- 
cause he  had  no  chance  to  fight  for  his 
country,  and  three  weeks  later  confessed 
that  he  was  a  niL-mbcr  of  a  syndicate  that 
was  selling  legislation  to  the  highest  bidder. 
At  Gettysburg  (Governor  Hughes  said:  "1 
would  not  disparage  the  patriotism  or  the 
courage  of  men  who  faced  the  belching 
mouths  of  cannon,  but  the  kind  of  courage 
needed  now  is  that  of  men  who  will  face  a 
public  job  with  the  same  patriotism." 
Ah,  yes;  civic  patriotism  is  a  good  deal 
harder  to  find  than  the  fighting  sort.— 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Lines 

Written  by  Mary  Thomasson*  on  learning  of  the 
death  of  Annie  M.  Pearson. 

Yes,  she  moves  "in  the  green  pastures," 

Where  the  living  waters  flow, 
Yes,  her  heart  is  with  the  Saviour, 
For  in  life,  'twas  surely  so. 

When  the  Lord  in  love  and  mercy 

Makes  our  hearts  a  home  of  grace 
We  have  entered  heaven's  portals. 
Naught  can  move  us  from  our  place. 

We  may  walk  in  white  with  Jesus 

While  we  press  this  lower  sod, 
We  may  be  e'en  thus  translated. 
To  the  kingdom  of  our  God. 

In  their  robes  of  quiet  whiteness 

Christ  arrays  the  lilies  fair, 
Gives  them  of  his  grace  and  sweetness 
While  they  rest  on  Him  their  care. 

None  may  know  the  "new  name"  written 

In  the  "white  stone"  on  the  brow, 
None  may  see  how  white  the  garment  , 
That  on  chastened  spirits  grow. 

But  the  great  and  good  Refiner, 

Seeks  to  purify  the  heart. 
So  that  He  may  dwell  within  us. 

And  in  all  our  hopes  have  part. 

And  He  watches  o'er  his  children. 

Over  all  the  erring  race. 
And  when  any  seek  Him  truly, 

They  will  surely  see  his  face. 

In  his  matchless  beauty  own  Him, 
Crown  Him  King  and  Lord  of  all; 

And  forever  love  and  serve  Him, 
With  obedience  to  each  call. 

Then  we  know  his  way  is  perfect, 

Then  we  know  his  way  is  best, 
Then  we  joy  to  do  his  bidding, 

And  m  this  fmd  peace  and  rest. 

What  more  rich  and  precious  blessing. 

Could  we  win  by  any  prayer? 
Peace  and  hope  while  here  we  tarry, 

Peace  and  joy  forever  there. 

So  beloved,  while  the  angels 

Mingle  joys  around  the  throne — 

As  a  holy,  happy  people — 
We,  in  Him  may  be  as  one. 

He  can  bind  the  tender  spirits. 

By  their  love  unto  his  heart. 
And  through  fellowship  and  labor. 

Give  them  in  his  life  a  part. 

And  the  "Word"  with  tenfold  power. 

Reaches  to  the  heart  and  mind. 
When  the  "veil"  has  thus  been  "taken," 
And  rich  treasures  there  we  find. 

Treasures  that  will  fill  with  rapture 

Hearts  that  beat  in  unison 
With  the  wisdom  of  the  Father 

And  the  Spirit  of  the  Son. 

Lay  her  then— the  loved  and  honored. 

Tenderly  beneath  the  sod; 
For  the  life  that  grew  in  beauty 

Surely  rests  at  peace  with  God. 

As  I  contemplate  the  future,  1  rely  more 
than  ever  on  the  old  panacea  for  lessening 
the  ruins,  inequalities  and  tyrannies  of  the 
world,  namely,  the  reeeneration  of  the  in- 
dividual by  the  power  of  God." — Cen.  Booth. 

"it  is  not  denunciation  we  need,  but 
development  The  church's  mission  is  to 
teach  religion.  It  cannot  be  the  competitor 
of  the  cheap  theatre,  but  it  can  incite  desires 
for  holier  hungers." 

*As  has  appeared  in  our  obituary  notices,  the  writer 
of  this  poem  has  also  deceased — which  occurred  Eighth 
Month  jjth. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

Use  of  the  Divining  Rod. — Numerou;! 
devices  are  used  throughout  this  countrj 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  underground 
water — devices  ranging  in  complexity  froir 
the  forked  branch  of  witch-hazel,  peach,  oi 
other  wood,  to  more  or  less  elaborate  m& 
chanical  or  electrical  contrivances.  Manj 
of  the  operators  of  these  devices,  especiallj 
those  that  use  the  home-cut  forked  branch 
are  perfectly  honest  in  the  belief  that  th< 
working  of  the  rod  is  influenced  bv  agencies 
— usually  regarded  .  as  electric  currents 
following  underground  streams  of  water- 
that  are  entirely  independent  of  their  own 
bodies,  and  many  uneducated  people  havt 
implicit  faith  in  their  ability  to  locate 
underground  water  in  this  way. 

In  experiments  with  a  rod  of  this  typ^ 
one  of  the  geologists  of  the  United  Statee 
Geological  Survey  found  that  at  points  il 
turned  downward  independently  of  his  will 
but  more  complete  tests  showed  that  thf 
downturning  resulted  from  slight  and— 
until  watched  for — unconscious  changes  inj 
the  inclination  of  his  body,  the  effects  d 
which  were  communicated  through  the  arms 
and  wrists  to  the  rod.  No  movement  ol 
the  rod  from  causes  outside  the  body  could 
be  detected,  and  it  soon  became  obvious 
that  the  view  held  by  other  men  of  science 
is  correct — that  the  operation  of  the  "divia 
ing  rod"  is  generally  due  to  unconscious 
movements  of  the  body  or  of  the  muscles 
of  the  hand.  The  experiments  made  show 
that  these  movements  happen  most  frft 
quently  at  places  where  the  operator'^ 
experience  has  led  him  to  believe  that  watei 
may  be  found.  The  uselessness  of  thf 
divining  rod  is  indicated  by  the  facts  thai 
the  rod  may  be  worked  at  will  by  the  oper- 
ator, that  he  fails  to  detect  strong  currents 
of  water  running  in  tunnels  and  othei 
channels  that  afford  no  surface  indication; 
of  water,  and  that  his  locations  in  limestom 
regions  where  water  flows  in  well-definec 
channels  are  rarely  more  successful  thar. 
those  dependent  on  mere  guesses.  In  fact 
its  operators  are  successful  only  in  regions 
in  which  ground  water  occurs  in  a  definitf 
sheet  in  porous  material  or  in  more  or  less 
clayey  deposits,  such  as  the  pebbly  clay 
or  till  in  which,  although  a  few  failures! 
occur,  wells  would  get  water  anywhere. 

Ground  water  occurs  under  certain  defi- 
nite conditions,  and  as  in  humid  regions  c 
stream  may  be  predicted  wherever  a  valle) 
is  known,  so  one  familiar  with  rocks  anc 
ground-water  conditions  may  predict  place; 
where  ground  water  can  be  found.  Nc 
appliance,  either  electrical  or  mechanical 
has  yet  been  successfully  used  for  detecting 
water  in  places  where  plain  common  senst 
or  mere  guessing  would  not  have  shown  its 
presence,  just  as  well  The  only  advantage 
of  employing  a  "water-witch,"  as  tht 
operator  of  the  divining  rod  is  sometimes 
called,  is  that  skilled  services  are  obtained 
most  men  so  employed  being  keener  anc 
better  observers  of  the  occurrence  and 
movements  of  ground  water  than  the  aver- 
age person. — U.  S.  Geol.  Survey. 


Titanium. — Titanium,  although  generall) 
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poken  of  as  one  of  the  rare  elements,  is 
;ally  one  of  the  more  common  ones.  Ac- 
ording  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Clarke,  chemist  of  the 
Jnited  States  Geological  Survey,  it  forms 
.43  per  cent,  of  the  surface  rocks  of  the' 
lobe,  and  is  much  more  plentiful  than  lead, 
inc,  copper,  and  other  metals  classed  as 
common."  A  great  many  schists  and 
neisses  carry  titanium,  and  it  is  found  in 
ppreciable  quantities  in  clays — not  only 
Lirface  clays  but  also  those  that  have  been 
redged  from  the  sea  bottom. 
Many  iron  ores  contain  titanium,  and 
res  containing  one  per  cent,  or  more  have 
enerally  been  avoided  by  miners,  owing 
3  difficulties  experienced  in  smelting,  due 
b  thick,  pasty  slags;  but  it  is  claimed  that 
/hen  properly  handled  titaniferous  ores 
ive  no  more  trouble  with  slags  than  other 
•on  ores.  It  is  said  that  steel  and  iron 
lade  from  iron  ore  smelted  in  a  blast 
imace  running  on  the  titaniferous  ores  of 
le  Adirondacks  took  a  prize  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  185 1.  1  he  addition  of  titan- 
im  to  cast  iron  greatly  increases  its  strength 
nd  an  alloy  called  ferro-titanium  is  now 
lanufactured  at  a  number  of  places  in  this 
ountry  and  Europe  for  use  as  an  agent  by 
'hich  to  introduce  the  titanium  into  the 
■on.  It  is  beheved  that  titanium  is  used 
y  various  firms  to  increase  the  tensile 
trength  and  elastic  Hmit  of  steel,  and 
Ithough  much  secrecy  is  maintained  con- 
^  eming  the  matter,  it  seems  probable  that 

■  ome  steels  that  are  imported  as  vanadium 
teels  are  in  reality  titanium  steels.  As 

'  Itanium,  unlike  other  metals  used  for  the 
ame  purpose,  such  as  vanadium,  molyb- 
enum,  and  tungsten,  is  plentiful  and  cheap, 
;s  successful  use  in  steel  hardening  should 
,  stablish  a  large  market  for  it. 

Several  firms  are  now  experimenting 
\  .ith  titanium  filaments  in  incandescent 
;  lectric  lamps,  but  the  reduction  of  titanium 
;  0  a  metal  is  so  difficult  that  the  lamps  have 
'  ot  yet  been  extensively  placed  on  the 
']  larket. 

Titaniferous  magnetite  and  titanium  car- 
■ide,  the  titanium  of  which  is  derived  from 
utile,  are  used  as  electrodes  in  arc  lamps. 
Vhen  one  electrode  is  made  of  these  sub- 
tances  a  block  of  carbon  is  used  for  the 
^  'ther.    The  best  known  rutile  deposit  in 

■  his  country,  the  one  which  produced  the 
reater  part  of  the  titanium  output  in  1906, 
>  at  Roseland,  Nelson  County,  Va.    A  few 

■  •ounds  were  produced  in  Chester  County, 
^a.,  where  the  product  is  said  to  occur  in 

■  omparatively  large  crystals  and  to  be  very 

■  ure. 

A  new  use  for  titanium  as  a  detector  of 
linute  quantities   of  fluorine   has  been 

■  vorked  out  in  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
'  he  United  States  Geological  Survey  by 

ieorge  Steiger. 

■  The  statistics  of  production  of  a  group 
I  ;f  rare  metals,  including  titanium,  are  given 
:  1  an  advance  chapter  from  "Mineral  Re- 
:  |Ources  of  the  United  States,  Calendar  Year 
:  906,"  by  Frank  L.  Hess,  geologist  of  the 
Ipnited  States  Geological  Survey. 

Aheathen  philosopher  once  asked  a  Chris- 
'ian  "Where  is  God?"  The  Christian  answer- 
,  d,  "  Let  me  first  ask  you  where  is  he  not?" 


UNDER  HIS  WINGS. 

He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers  and  under  his 
wings  shall  thou  trust. — Psalm. 

Covered  with  feathers  of  mercy, 
Covered  with  feathers  of  love. 

Covered  from  all  that  might  harm  me, 
Safe  till  God  calls  me  above. 

Under  his  wings  am  I  trusting. 

Under  his  wings  do  1  hide. 
Safe  in  this  beautiful  shadow 

Let  me  forever  abide. 

Here  is  my  refuge  and  cover. 

Under  the  wings  of  my  God. 
Here  am  I  perfectly  resting; 

Trusting  his  love  and  his  rod. 

Under  the  wings  of  his  healing 
Under  the  wings  of  his  might. 

Keep  me  forever,  dear  Saviour, 
Sheltered  by  day,  and  by  night. 

— Selected. 


As  long  as  men  remain  strangers  to  their 
own  souls,  and  are  content  to  let  others 
feel  and  think  and  believe  for  them,  they 
must  be  more  or  less  ignorant  of  the  realities 
of  rehgion.  Religion  must  have  depth  as 
well  as  breadth. — John  Hunter. 


Bodies  BeariDg  the  Name  of  Friends. 

The  alleged  letter  of  Cotton  Mather  to  John  Higgin- 
son  (advising  the  capture  of  the  ship  which  is  bringing 
William  Penn  from  England,  and  to  sell  the  Quaker 
passengers  as  slaves)  which  has  lately  been  going  the 
rounds  of  newspapers,  has  been  proved  again  and  again 
to  be  a  fraud. 


It  is  truly  refreshing  to  find  a  magazine  article  about 
Friends  by  one  who  knows  whereof  he  writes.  In  this 
month's  Atlantic  Isaac  Sharpless,  president  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  Pa.,  tells  of  the  life  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Quaker  boy  fifty  years  ago.  We  quote  one  paragraph: 
"  For  truly  the  Pennsylvania  Quaker  farm  and  home- 
stead was  a  great  place  for  a  boy  to  grow  into  a  man. 
The  old  conditions  lasted  till  the  Civil  War.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  gradual  scattering  of  the  old 
families,  and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  another 
type.  The  old  race  will  be  largely  extinct  in  another 
generation;  but  many  a  man  now  in  middle  life  or 
beyond,  who  has  made  his  mark  in  Philadelphia  or 
elsewhere  in  business  or  professional  life,  blesses  the 
fate  that  gave  him  the  physical  and  moral  basis  of 
such  a  boyhood." — Friends'  Intelligencer. 


The  past  week  has  witnessed  the  funerals  of  three 
among  the  heads  of  their  several  meetings:  Ephraim 
Smith  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  Thomas  H. 
Whitson  of  West  Chester  Meeting,  Pa.,  and  Isaac 
Bishop  of  Merchantville  Meeting,  N.  J.  All  these  were 
unusually  beloved  and  useful  in  their  respective  places. 


Albert  Reckett  of  London,  son  of  the  late  James 
Reckett  who  was  well  known  to  English  Friends  of 
a  generation  ago,  is  spending  some  weeks  in  this  coun- 
try, and  visiting  about  Philadelphia.  This  is  the  fam- 
ily who  have  more  than  a  national  reputation  for  the 
quality  of  their  starch  and  blue. 

Harold  Marsh  of  the  family  into  which  our  friend 
Anna  Warner  Marsh  married  in  England,  is  visiting 
for  a  fortnight  in  Philadelphia. 

Circles  of  young  Friends  are  announced  as  forming 
for  mutual  encouragement  in  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  doctrines  and  history  of  our  religious  Society. 


Recent  improvements  in  Twelfth  Street  Meeting- 
house of  Philadelphia  have  stimulated  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  the  history  of  the  building;  and  it  is  reported 
that  such  history  is  the  subject  of  a  Tea  Meeting 
announced  for  next  Second-day  evening,  the  4th  inst. 


Western  Yearly  Meeting  convened  at  Sugar 
Grove,  Indiana,  Tenth  Month  5th,  by  the  Representa- 
tive meeting,  and  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
held  on  Seventh-day,  with  public  meetings  for  worship 


on  First-day  at  ten  a.  m.  and  two  p.  m.,  which  were 
largely  attended,  and  much  counsel  and  advice  were 
handed  forth,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  those 
who  were  rightly  gathered.  The  meeting  for  business 
opened  on  Second-day  the  7th,  as  usual  with  open 
shutters  for  a  season  of  Divine  worship,  we  believe 
a  very  necessary  preparation  for  entering  upon  the 
business  of  the  Society.  Among  the  subjects  consider- 
ed, epistles  were  read  from  the  Yearly  Meetings  in 
correspondence  (except  one),  which  bore  testimony 
to  the  witness  for  Truth  in  our  own  hearts,  renewing 
the  bonds  of  fellowship,  and  reminding  us  that  we  are 
of  the  same  household  of  Faith.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  replies  as  way  opened. 

On  Third-day  the  Representatives  proposed  the 
appointment  of  Luna  O.  Stanly  for  Clerk  and  Arthur 
B.  Maxwell  for  Assistant  Clerk,  who  were  united  with. 
The  Women's  Meeting  united  with  Sarah  Ann  Johnson 
for  Clerk  and  Delphina  Haworth  for  Assistant  as  pro- 
posed by  their  Representatives. 

The  committee  of  last  year  to  visit,  in  the  love  of  the 
Gospel,  subordinate  meetings,  families  and  members 
for  their  encouragement  made  a  satisfactory  report  of 
their  labors.  Under  the  continued  concern  of  the 
meeting  for  the  welfare  of  its  membership,  the  com- 
mittee was  continued  for  further  service  as  Truth 
opens  the  way  in  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  addition 
of  the  names  of  three  women  Friends. 

In  the  reading  of  the  Queries  and  Answers  some 
deficiencies  were  noticed,  which  called  forth  counsel 
and  advice  to  the  strengthening  of  those  who  were 
ready  to  faint  by  the  way.  Two  meetings  for  worship 
were  held  on  Fourth-day  at  ten  a.  m.  and  two  p.  m., 
which  were  felt  to  be  seasons  of  refreshment  to  the 
sincere  seekers  of  the  Truth. 

Fifth-day  the  report  of  the  Book  and  Tract  committee 
was  considered,  showing  some  interest  taken  in  the 
distribution  of  the  literature  of  the  Society. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Education  Fund  reported  on 
the  condition  of  the  funds  in  their  hands  for  the 
support  of  Friends'  schools  in  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Education  made  a  satisfactory 
report  on  the  subject,  which  is  one  of  vital  interest  to 
the  Society.  Epistles  addressed  to  all  the  Yearly 
Meetings  in  correspondence  were  read  and  approved. 

The  meeting  was  favored  by  the  company  of  Cyrus 
W.  Harvey  of  Kansas,  with  credentials;  also  James 
Henderson  and  wife,  Wm.  Satterthwait,  and  James 
Hiatt  of  Ohio,  John  Wood  and  wife,  and  Elizabeth 
Blackburn  of  Iowa. 

The  meeting  closed  with  feelings  of  thankfulness  for 
the  unity  and  harmony  that  prevailed  throughout  all 
the  deliberations  of  the  various  sittings. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Dr.  Rachel  R.  Williams  gave  the  girls  an  interest- 
ing Library  talk  on  the  subject  of  Personal  Hygiene 
on  Seventh-day  evening  last. 

The  Westtown  Literary  Union  continues  to  hold 
meetings  every  Fourth-day  evening.  At  last  week's 
meeting  Cora  Everett,  of  West  Chester,  gave  a  reading 
of  "  Ballads,  Old  and  New,"  much  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  audience. 


An  address  on  "The  Practical  Value  of  Education  in 
Agriculture''  was  given  at  the  school  last  Sixth-day 
evening  by  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  the  new  Director  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Prof.  Hunt's  presentation  of  the  possibilities  now  open 
to  educated  farmers  greatly  interested  the  Westtown 
pupils  and  a  score  or  more  of  visitors  from  its  neighbor- 
ing farms. 

The  station  road,  between  the  Chester  Creek  bridge 
and  the  railroad  bridge,  received  a  liberal  top  dressing 
of  crushed  stone  some  time  back;  also  the  sides  of  the 
road  and  the  gutters  were  put  in  order.  This  is  an 
improvement  which  the  school  has  long  been  trying 
to  get  the  public  authorities  to  make  and  which  is 
much  appreciated. 

Gathered  Notes. 

The  words  of  the  inscription  on  the  new  mausoleum 
of  President  McKinley  at  Canton,  Ohio,  are  as  follows: 

"William  McKinley,  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  statesman  singularly  gifted  to  unite 
the  discordant  forces  of  the  Government  and 
mould  the  diverse  purposes  of  men  toward  pro- 
gressive AND  SALUTARY  ACTION,  A  MAGISTRATE  WHOSE 

poise  of  judgment  has  been  tested  and  vindicated 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Eleventh  Mo.  2,  1907, 


IN  A  SUCCESSION  OF  NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES;  GOOD 
CITIZEN,  BRAVE  SOLDIER,  WISE  EXECUTIVE,  HELPER 
AND  LEADER  OF  MEN,  EXEMPLAR  TO  HIS  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
VIRTUES  THAT  BUILD  AND  CONSERVE  THE  STATE,  SOCIETY 
AND  THE  HOME." 

[Adapted  from  the  words  used  by  President  Wheeler, 
of  the  University  of  California  when  conferring  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws  on  Wm.  McKinley.] 


The  Bishop  of  Washington  has  said:  "Life  in  Christ 
among  the  Protestant  denominations  is  too  manifest, 
too  unmistakable,  for  us  to  dare  to  deny  its  presence." 
But  how  is  that  life  to  be  accounted  for?  The  Church- 
man (New  York)  has  said  editorially:  "It  is  nothing 
short  of  presumption,  if  it  be  not  blasphemy  itself, 
to  deny  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  to  those  whom  He  has 
used  as  instruments  for  telling  the  world  of  his  salva- 
tion." 


At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association 
in  Chicago,  the  satanic  recipe  for  manufacturing  crime 
which  is  literally  and  systematically  followed  in  this 
country,  whereby  a  man  is  forced  into  idleness  and  then 
given  thieves  and  degenerates  for  companions,  was 
called  by  its  proper  Jiame — "Our  wicked  jail  system." 
— Boston  Traveller. 


From  China  come  tidings  of  great  cities  en  fete 
welcoming  the  closing  down  of  opium  dens  with  pro- 
cessions, music  and  banners,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  similar  ending  to  the  reign  of  dramshops  here. 


New  York,  Tenth  Month  21st. — Urging  the  neces- 
sity for  a  high  purpose  in  life  to  the  pupils  of  the 
De  Witt  Clinton  School,  William  Jennings  Bryan  to-day 
criticised  those  who  regard  money  as  above  everything 
else  and  declared  that  there  were  more  sacred  obliga- 
tions to  be  fulfilled  than  those  measured  by  riches. 
He  said,  in  part : — ■ 

"  If  I  were  not  in  a  money  center,  where  many  of  the 
people  regard  money  as  greater  than  anything  else,  1 
would  say  that  there  are  some  obligations  more  sacred 
than  those  measured  by  money.  The  obligation  of 
the  child  to  the  parent,  for  instance.  The  obligation 
to  those  who  have  furnished  you  with  free  schooling. 
The  obligation  to  those  who  gave  us  a  free  government, 
in  which  we  can  participate;  and,  higher  than  all  else, 
is  our  obligation  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  all  his 
blessings." 

It  strikes  us  it  would  be  a  nobler  testimony  delivered 
before  the  boys,  to  say:  "Because  I  am  in  a  money 
center,"  rather  than  "  If  I  were  not  in  a  money  center 
1  would  say,"  etc. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Roosevelt  in  a  recent 
address  in  Nashville  alluded  to  the  statements  which 
have  been  made  respecting  his  agency  in  causing 
unsettlement  in  values  of  railroad  stocks,  etc.,  and  said: 
"There  has  been  trouble  in  the  stock  market,  in  the 
high  financial  world,  during  the  last  few  months.  The 
statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  policies 
for  which  I  stand  are  responsible  for  that  trouble. 
Now,  these  policies  of  mine  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
brief  sentence — they  represent  the  efl'ort  to  punish 
successful  dishonesty.  1  doubt  if  these  policies  have 
had  any  material  effect  in  bringing  about  the  present 
trouble,  but  if  they  have  it  will  not  alter  in  the  slightest 
degree  my  determination  that  for  the  remaining  six- 
teen months  of  my  term  these  policies  shall  be  perse- 
vered in  unswervingly.  If  to  arouse  that  type  of  civic 
manhood  in  our  nation  it  were  necessary  to  suffer  any 
temporary  commercial  depression,  I  sliould  consider 
the  cost  but  small.  All  I  did  was  to  turn  on  the  light. 
I  am  responsible  for  turning  on  the  light,  but  i  am  not 
responsible  for  what  the  light  showed." 

l-.xcitement  and  distrust  in  several  large  cities  in 
regard  to  financial  matters  have  lately  caused  the 
closing  of  several  banking  institutions  following  the 
demands  upon  them  by  depositors  which  they  were 
not  able  to  meet  at  once  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  ready 
cash  on  hand  in  suflicicnt  amounts.  In  order  to  give 
relief  and  restore  confidence  the  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  has  placed  several  millions  of  dollars  on  deposit 
in  New  York  citv  and  elsewhere,  and  several  wealthy 
men  have  done  the  same.  This  prompt  action  has  had 
an  immediate  effect  in  enabling  the  banks  to  surmount 
these  difficulties,  which  it  is  believed  are  now  nearly 
over.  In  reference  to  the  causes  of  this  excitement 
Secretary  Cortelyou  has  said:  "Those  familiar  with  the 
facts  have  known  that  the  situation  was  made  serious 
largely  because  of  the  circulation  of  unfounded  rumors 


and  the  unreasoning  anxiety  of  many  who  thought 
only  for  the  moment." 

John  D.  Rockefeller  has  said:  "I  think  that  the 
existing  alarm  among  investors  is  not  warranted,  and 
1  hope  the  good  common  sense  of  our  American  people 
will  control  the  situation.  Personally  1  have  absolute 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  values  of  our  securities  and 
the  soundness  of  underlying  conditions.  Instead  of 
withdrawing  any  of  my  moneys  from  the  banks,  I  am 
co-operating  with  others  in  helping  to  meet  that  v.'hich 
I  firmly  believe  to  be  only  a  temporary  crisis.  Every 
one  having  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart  should  by 
word  and  deed  lend  a  hand  now  to  re-establish  confi- 
dence, and  I  propose  to  do  my  part  to  the  full  extent 
of  my  resources."  * 

A  despatch  of  the  21st  ult.  from  Washington,  says: 
"The  second  Hague  conference  accomplished  more 
than  1  had  any  reason  to  expect.  I  am  well  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  its  work,'  said  Secretary  Root.  He 
was  disposed  to  attach  especial  importance  to  the 
agreement  reached  relative  to  a  permanent  interna- 
tional court.  The  details  still  remain  to  be  filled  in, 
such  as  the  m.eans  of  selecting  the  members  of  this 
tribunal,  yet  the  agreement  upon  the  principle  is  con- 
sidered a  great  achievem.ent.  in  the  agreement  to 
refrain  from  the  forcible  collection  of  contractual  debts, 
except  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  arbitration,  a 
great  victory  has  been  won,  according  to  officials  here, 
as  it  is  found,  upon  inspection  of  the  convention,  that 
the  nations  have  really  agreed  to  the  compulsory 
arbitration  of  all  disputes  growing  out  of  contractual 
claims.  An  important  point  is  the  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  arbitration  in  such  cases  to  consider  the  time 
and  manner  of  payment  of  an  award.  That,  in  effect, 
gave  the  force  of  international  law  to  such  arrangements 
as  that  under  which  the  foreign  debt  of  San  Domingo 
is  being  collected  through  a  term  of  years,  and  by  the 
segregation  of  a  percentage  of  the  customs  receipts." 

On  the  2 1  St  ult.  nine  balloons  representing  the 
United  States,  England,  France  and  Germany,  started 
from  St.  I  ouis,  in  competition  for  a  prize.  Two  of 
these  landed  in  New  Jersey  at  an  estimated  distance  of 
880  and  8^5  miles,  in  an  air  line  from  St.  Louis  respec- 
tively. Six  others  went  from  650  to  790  miles.  The 
German  balloon  went  the  greatest  distance.  In  1859 
the  aeronaut  Wise  went  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York, 
a  flight  of  1 100  miles. 

From  statistics  recently  published  it  appears  that 
the  consumption  of  m.eat  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the 
United  States  has  steadily  declined  in  the  last  seventy 
years.  It  is  asserted  that  in  1840  meat  constituted 
about  one-half  of  the  national  dietary,  and  that  now 
it  is  about  one-third.  In  the  United  States  the  con- 
sumption of  dressed  meat  per  capita  annually  is  given 
at  105.5  pounds,  in  Australia  263,  in  Germany  108.5, 
in  France  79,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  1 2 1 .3  pounds. 

The  [building  Department  of  New  York  city  has  lately 
found  that  there  are  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
buildings  in  that  city  of  ten  stories  and  upwards  in 
height.  Seventy-three  are  of  fifteen  stories  and  up- 
wards. 

The  bubonic  plague  has  been  said  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  forty-eight  persons  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  past  few  weeks.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  the  Board  of  Health  has  offered 
a  reward  for  the  destruction  of  rats,  which  are  believed 
to  assist  in  carrying  it. 

Anna  A.  Rogers  writing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  has 
lately  stated  that  in  this  country  there  are  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-one  courts  that  have  power 
to  grant  divorces;  in  France  there  are  seventy-nine, 
in  Germany  twenty-eight,  and  in  England  one. 

Hundreds  of  women  are  said  to  leave  Providence. 
R.  I.,  each  morning  in  the  summer  and  walk  or  ride 
out  into  the  country  seven  miles  or  more  to  work  in 
the  cultivated  fields  all  dav  and  th.en  walk  or  ride  back 
again  at  night.  Most  of  the  women  are  Italians,  and 
hundreds  of  the  farms  they  work  on  are  owned  bv  Ital- 
ians. In  some  cases  women  arc  managing  the  farms; 
and  the  claim  is  made  that  in  this  country  there  are 
more  women  farmers  than  in  the  old  country  whence 
come  many  reports  of  women  doing  W(>rk  in  the  fields. 

I-()KEH,N. — l-'arlhquake  shocks  occurred  in  Calabria. 
Italy,  on  the  23rd  ult..  by  which  the  houses  in  several 
villages  were  destroyed,  and  many  persons  were  buried 
in  the  ruins.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons killed  may  reach  six  hundred. 

A  recent  conflict  between  the  rival  Sultans  of  Morocco 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  Sultan 
Abd-el-Aziz. 

A  late  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg,  states  that  the 
parliamentary  elections  are  now  sufficiently  advanced 
to  show  that  the  third  Parliament  will  be  strongly 


Conservative  in  composition.  The  pacification  of  tl 
country  has  made  great  progress  during  the  last  thr 
months.  Outbreaks  or  disturbances  on  a  large  sea 
are  admittedly  out  of  the  question  for  a  long  time 
come.  The  universities,  which  formerly  were  tl 
nurseries  of  revolt,  are  now  quiet,  for  the  first  time 
three  years,  and  the  studies  are  proceeding  normall 
In  view  of  the  altered  condition  of  affairs  it  is  mo 
than  possible  that  the  imperial  family  will  occupy  tl 
Winter  Palace,  where  they  have  not  stayed  for  sever 
years. 

A  despatch  from  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  of  tl 
23rd  says:  "At  a  public  demonstration  given  at  tl 
Marconi  wireless  telegraph  station  to-day  a  messa] 
was  sent  from  here  to  Clifden,  Ireland,  and  a  reply  w 
received  in  five  minutes.  Independent  persons  we 
stationed  at  both  ends,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  te 
was  confirmed  by  cable.  The  local  station  is  trar 
mitting  about  three  thousand  words  a  day  to  Ireland 

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  Indi^ 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  New  York.    A  Friend  at 
his  wife  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  f 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Josiah  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 

Wanted. — A  lady  with  some  knowledge  of  nursir 
to  wait  upon  an  invalid,  who  would  be  a  cheerful  coi 
panion,  and  able  to  read  aloud. 

Apply  after  Eleventh  Month  ist,  at  1227  Spru 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Notice. — All  meetings  both  for  worship  and  dia. 
pline  heretofore  held  at  Cain,  will  be  held  at  No. 
South  Third  Avenue,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  from  the  fii 
First-day  in  Eleventh  Month,  1907,  to  the  first  Fir: 
day  in  the  Fifth  Month,  1908,  inclusive. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelph 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trai 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cen 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea, 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  f 
phone  1 14  A.  | 
Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.] 

BIBLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS  IN  AMERICA.  I 

Notice. — The  annual  meeting  of  The  Bible  Assl 
ciATioN  OF  Friends  IN  America  will  be  held  in  t[i 
Committee  Room  of  Friends'  Meeting-house,  Twellij 
Street  below  Market,  on  Fourth-day,  Eleventh  Monl 
6th,  1907,  at  4:30  o'clock  p.  m.  Friends  generally 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  and  take  part  in  t  ii 
proceedings. 

Wm.  T.  Elkinton,  Secretary,  il 

Notice. — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  ' 
Friends  (Conservative),  opens  on  tlie  first  Seveni| 
day  in  Eleventh  Month,  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  t 
town  of  Woodland.  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Eld'i 
Sixth-day  preceding  at  2:30  p.  m.  Friends  who  w 
to  attend,  coming  from  the  North  or  West,  shot  I 
come  via  Baltimore;  take  the  old  Bay  Line  stean: 
at  the  foot  cf  Light  Street,  which  leaves  about  f 
o'clock  p.  M.;  take  the  train  at  Portsmouth  n(j: 
morning  for  Woodland,  where  they  will  be  kindly  n: 
by  Friends  of  this  vicinity.  The  train  arrives  at  \V  ui 
land  about  one  o'clock  p.  m. 

For  further  information  please  address 

B.  P.  Brown, 

George,  N.  C 


Dii:n. — Suddenly  at  her  home  in  Germantown  1 
Eighth  Month  2-ird,  1907,  Mariana  Yarnall  Paim 
wife  of  Henry  Palmer.  Jr.  and  daughter  of  Edward  • 
and  Sidney  S.  Yarnall.  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  f 
her  age.  Though  expressing  a  short  time  before  'ir 
death  the  fear  that  she  was  not  good  enough  to  <. 
we  believe  it  was  her  daily  concern  to  walk  aright  ?i 
that  whatsoever  things  were  true  and  lovely  andif 
good  report  in  her  have  been  accepted  of  her  Heavey 
Father  and  will  long  live  in  the  hearts  and  mindsrf 
those  with  whom  her  life  has  been  so  closely  associati, 
so  that  the  poetic  language,  "she  is  not  changed  It 
glorified,"  is  the  comforting  hope  of  her  family  ;d 
friends. 
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^  Because  God  never  sleeps,  therefore  the 
liild  with  trust  can  say,  "Now  I  lay  me 
own  to  sleep."  Because  Christ  never  dies, 
lerefore  his  believers  can  die  in  a  life  in 
hich  they  forever  live. 

Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  was  heard  to  say, 

1 There  are  some  who  have  just  religion 
lOUgh  to  torment  them,  but  not  enough  to 
jjpmfort  them."  Accordingly,  we  repeat, 
i  hat  obedience  is  the  connecting  link  be- 
s^  een  knowing  the  will  of  God  and  happi- 
ess. 


It  is  a  privilege  to  have  had  forefathers  in 
:  he  Truth,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
t^t  may  make  them  complete  by  fulfilling 
-he  work  which  they  began,  and  to  which  we 
„  re  their  heirs.  Of  such  it  is  said,  "These  all 
.  ,ied  in  the  faith.  God  having  reserved  some 
i fetter  thing  for  us,  that  they  without  us 
:.,hould  not  be  made  perfect,"  or  complete, 
rsrhat  better  thing  reserved  for  us  is  to  be  an 
fjnprovement  on  our  predecessors  as  stand- 
:  ird-bearers  of  the  Truth,  progressive  com- 
*|leters  of  their  service,  so  that  theirs  without 
furs  should  not  be  made  perfect.  What 
sublime  privilege  and  at  the  same  time 
erious  responsibility  is  left  upon  us!  Shall 
lye  leave  our  forefathers  of  the  morning  in- 
complete, mutilated  of  the  development  of 
'^jheir  work?  Shall  they  have  to  rise  up  in 
I'lhe  judgment  and  condemn  us  for  the  non- 
'.^ilfillment  of  our  inheritance  for  which  they 
[£lufTered  and  died. 

gdl  

Vocal  Culture. 
Seeing  that  it  is  the  still,  small  voice  which 
^^'>  chosen  by  God  for  his  reproofs  of  instruc- 
.on  in  men's  hearts,  what  better  voice  of 
ur  ov-'n  can  we  use  in  affecting  the  con- 
aences  of  our  children  or  the  conduct  of 


those  with  whom  we  deal?  The  voice  of 
bombardment  or  anger  may  frighten  for  the 
moment,  but  cannot  influence  or  enlighten 
hearts  in  a  true  conviction.  Right  convic- 
tion is  best  yielded  to  in  the  silence  of  all 
flesh, — the  fleshly  nature  of  the  reprover  as 
well  as  of  the  reproved. 

Mothers,  fathers,  wives,  husbands,  teach- 
ers, neighbors  in  their  relations  to  one  anoth- 
er, sometimes  have  to  inquire,  even  with 
tears,  "why  have  I  lost  my  influence  over 
those  who  are  near  to  me,  whose  gentle  con- 
fidence and  attraction  towards  me  would  be 
my  chief  earthly  joy?"  Such  might  find 
their  answer  in  the  tone  of  their  own  voice. 
This  is  felt  to  be  an  echo  of  the  temper  of 
their  heart  towards  those  to  whom  they 
would  suggest  an  improvement.  "Be  ye, 
therefore,  imitators  of  God  as  dear  children," 
in  the  use  of  a  still,  small  voice,  yet  firm  with 
truth,  to  reach  the  witness  within.  Thus 
one  may  find  that  his  gentleness,  while  com- 
promising no  faithfulness,  "hath  made  him 
great."  Wrapped  up  in  the  conquest  of 
self  dwells  the  possible  conquest  of  many 
others. 

We  do  not  say  that  any  still,  small  voice 
will  do  the  work  of  best  influence,  though 
a  lower  will  do  better  than  a  blatant  voice. 
But  we  do  say  that  "  the  still,  small  voice," 
Christ's  inspeaking  Word,  allowed  to  impart 
his  accents  and  quality  to  our  own,  will 
penetrate  where  the  loud  scold  cannot. 
Thus  is  godliness,  which  is  so  very  profitable 
for  all  things,  our  most  profitable  vocal 
possession. 

One  reason  we  do  not  pray  better,  I 
suppose,  is  that  we  are  afraid  of  being 
answered.  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to 
pray;  because  we  may  be  taken  at  our 
word.  We  must  consent  that  God  should 
order  the  answer.  For  instance;  I  pray 
in  the  morning  that  God  will  make  me  very 
useful  to-day;  it  is  a  hazardous  prayer. 
I  may  be  taken  at  my  word.  Within  an 
hour  I  may  be  called  to  very  great  usefulness, 
that  will  take  a  hundred  dollars  from  my 
bank  account.  Now,  if  I  don't  want  to 
take  that  money,  if  it  is  called  for,  I  have 
made  a  mistake  in  my  prayer.  Let  us  say 
what  we  mean. — Alexander  McKenzie. 

Silence  is  a  waste,  only  as  we  will  waste 
it.  To  those  who  use  silence  in  gathering 
their  mind  unto  God,  it  is  found  fuller  of 
Him  than  any  volume  of  human  voices  can 
be,  which  divert  men  unto  their  sound,— 
British  Friend, 


Ephraim  Smith. 

After  the  funeral,  held  Tenth  Month  24, 
1907,  an  employee  wrote  the  following: 

"  I  could  scarcely  refrain  myself  from 
speaking  a  word  for  the  little  remnant  of 
old  employees,  all  of  whom  I  feel  sure  would 
most  heartily  have  concurred  in  whatever 
I  had  said  as  a  tribute  to  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  this  man  so  loved  by  all. 

"His  gentle  spirit,  simple  faith,  and  godly 
life  has  left  its  impression  on  many  a  passer- 
by, and  the  mighty  work  that,  all  uncon- 
sciously, he  in  great  humility  did,  shall  yet 
bear  fruit  in  many  a  foreign  field;  for  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  daily  contact 
were  men  of  many  creeds  and  widely  diver- 
gent views.  But  he  was  admitted  by  us  all 
to  be  a  shining  example  of  and  'A  persua- 
sive to  Unity,'  and  wrangle  as  they  might, 
and  often  did,  his  presence  always  command- 
ed silence,  as  with  a  look  of  tenderness,  he 
silently  seemed  to  say,  'Little  children,  love 
one  another  even  as  I  have  loved  you.' 
Ever}'  one  who  knew  him  at  all  intimately 
would  surely  say  he  had  many  virtues  and 
few  faults.  Unobtrusive,  unassuming,  ever 
gentle,  kind  and  humble,  he  held  his  relig- 
ion that  was  so  old  yet  ever  new,  up  to  the 
gaze  of  all  mankind. 

"Never  ashamed  of  Jesus — in  weakness  or 
in  strength  in  life — the  long,  last  look  I  had, 
told  me  more  forcibly  than  words  that  Jesus 
was  not  ashamed  of  him  in  death. 

"Though  I  have  seen  little  of  him  during 
the  past  two  years,  the  messages  1  have  re- 
ceived from  his  pen,  all  indicate  that  the 
same  sweet  Christian  spirit  was  as  ever  domi- 
nant in  the  man. 

"I  shall  miss  his  helpful  counsel  very 
much  as  the  years  go  on,  but  I  shall  never 
falter  in  what  I  believe  to  be  right,  and  I 
have  no  fear  of  straying  while  I  follow  in  his 
steps. 

"  I  shall  drop  in  at  Orange  Street  Meeting 
more  often  now,  and  I  know  I  shall  be  bene- 
fited, for  1  find  it  a  great  upHft  of  soul  to  have 
an  occasional  quiet  hour  with  God." 

Obedience  finds  its  motive  and  stimulus 
in  love  to  a  personal  God.  "God  is  love," 
is  the  message  of  revelation.  John  and 
Moses  are  not  so  far  apart  when  the  same 
Spirit  speaks  of  God  through  their  lips.  God 
is  love,"  says  John.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might."  This  revelation 
of  God  and  of  duty  expressed  in  one  word, 
Love,  is  the  Bible  revelation  throughout. 
It  is  all  of  one  piece,  whether  it  is  found  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  or  the  psalm  of  David,  or 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  or  the  Gospel  of 
John,  or  the  epistle  of  Paul.  Love  is  the 
bond  of  union  and  communion  between  God 
and  his  children.  Jesus  Christ  is  at  once  its 
teacher  and  its  example. — Gowen. 
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Lines 

Written  by  Mary  B.  Smith  and  found 
soon  after  her  sudden  death  at  her  home, 
Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  on  the  morning  of  Elev- 
enth Month  19th,  1906;  who  was  aged 
eighty-seven  years. 

Be  pleased  to  be  with  me  oh  my  Heavenly 
Father,  now  in  the  evening  of  life,  going 
down  to  the  grave,  where  I  must  be  laid 
away,  never  to  return.  But  oh  that  I  may 
make  my  peace  while  1  am  here  is  the 
desire  of  my  heart  more  often  than  the 
returning  day. 

Wilt  Thou,  my  precious  Master, 
With  Thy  strong  arm  of  power. 

Condescend  to  be  my  keeper 
Every  day,  and  every  hour. 

Oh!  might  I  then  so  humble  be 

For  my  dear  Master's- sake. 
Who  watches  o'er  me  while  I  sleep 

Nor  leaves  me  when  1  wake. 

There  is  one  thing  1  ask  of  Thee, 

Thou  precious  Holy  One, 
That  Thou  be  pleased  to  set  me  free 

From  wrongful  things  I've  done. 

Help  steer  my  bark  across  the  sea. 

And  land  it  safe  on  shore. 
For  if  I'd  make  a  miss  'twould  be 

A  miss  forevermore. 

Oh  yes,  my  own  dear  Master 

I  fain  would  still  be  thine. 
Oh  strengthen  every  twig  and  bud. 

That  binds  me  to  the  Vine. 

Replenish  then  Thy  arm  of  power 
With  strength  from  day  to  day, 

/  knowing  not  the  day  nor  hour, 
That  1  may  be  called  away. 

The  time  is  swiftly  passing  on 

And  soon  it  will  be  o'er. 
When  these  lingering  steps  of  mine 

Will  walk  this  earth  no  more. 

So  let  me  as  I  move  along. 

Keep  close  within  the  pale, 
And  may  the  inward  man  grow  strong 

As  the  outward  one  doth  fail. 

Mary  B.  Smith. 


What  a  Visitor  Did. — Recently  a  young 
student  taking  a  vacation  trip  in  Scotland 
saw  in  the  country  near  Glasgow  a  man  of 
thirty  who  had  been  blind  all  his  life.  The 
blincl  man  had  never  been  educated.  He 
worked  a  little  in  the  fields  or  in  his  own 
home  as  best  he  could,  but  his  life  in  the 
main  was  sad  and  helpless. 

The  young  student  had  some  small  knowl- 
edge of  medicine,  though  not  enough  to  do 
anything  for  the  man's  relief.  He  went  to 
see  him,  and  delermined  to  do  what  he 
could  to  give  the  man  a  chance. 

When  he  returned  to  Glasgow  he  interest- 
ed a  specialist  in  the  case,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  man  was  operated  on,  and  fully 
restored  to  sight.  He  had  lived  near  to  help 
and  healing  all  his  life,  but  no  one  had  ever 
been  interested  to  aid  him  before.  The 
chance  visit  of  a  stranger  gave  him  his  eye- 
sight. 

I  he  young  student  might  easily  have 
asscd  on,  and  never  thought  of  helping  the 
lind  man.  Or  he  might  have  felt  that,  as 
he  knew  so  little  about  blindness,  and  could 
not  cure  the  man  himself,  he  was  not  bound 
to  do  anything.    But  he  did  not  make  such 


excuses.  He  did  just  what  he  could  as  well 
as  he  knew  how,  and  how  blessed  was  the 
result!  What  the  visit  of  that  stranger  on 
his  vacation  meant  to  the  man  whom  he 
rescued  from  darkness  and  helplessness  can- 
not be  computed. 

There  are  many  people  all  around  us 
spiritually  blind — in  utter  darkness  of  soul 
concerning  Christ  and  his  healing  power. 
Are  we  willing  to  do  such  humble,  faithful 
work?  If  we  are,  we  shall  find  it  blessed 
and  fruitful. — Forward. 

On  Reproducing  Friends'  Literature. 

The  examination  of  religious  tracts  pro- 
posed to  be  printed,  is  a  weighty  service. 
If  it  were  only  to  judge  of  words,  the  con- 
sistency of  the  sense  and  meaning  with  the 
principles  which  we  profess,  as  far  as  human 
wisdom  can  distinguish,  this  would  be  easy 
and  could  be  compassed  by  the  spirit  of  a 
man:  "but  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no 
man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God;"  so  that  man's 
spirit  is  unequal  to  it,  but  must  be  in  sub- 
jection, with  all  the  vain  reasonings  which 
he  can  muster  up  and  contrive  by  the  natural 
powers  of  his  understanding,  or  by  his 
acquired,  learning  and  erudition;  and  he 
must  wait  to  feel  that  raised  up  in  him, 
which  is  able  rightly  to  discern  and  com- 
prehend the  precious,  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  vile.  I  believe  a  time  may  come, 
when  the  writings  of  many  of  our  early 
members,  who  shone  brightly  in  their  gen- 
eration, may  again  rise  into  universal  repute 
among  us,  and  also  among  others;  notwith- 
standing the  unfashionable  garb  in  which 
many  of  these  writings  are  clothed,  so  un- 
suitably (apparently)  for  these  times.  So 
that  one  would  like  to  see  the  avenues  kept 
open,  and  the  channels  clear,  and  the 
conduits  clean;  that  whatever  is  to  flow  in 
the  ordering  of  best  Wisdom,  may  flow 
freely.  As  to  what  thou  sayest  of  the  fear 
of  some,  about  the  style  of  our  early  Friends' 
writings,  I  think  this  fear  is  a  weakness, 
and  proceeds  from  a  sort  of  doubting  in  the 
mind  about  the  writings  themselves,  and 
not  merely  about  the  language.  1  would 
ask  these  fearful  ones,  whether  in  reading  a 
peculiarly  interesting  history  or  travel,  the 
subject  of  it  does  not  carry  them  above  the 
style,  so  that  almost  any  style,  however 
prosy  and  dull,  is  overlooked;  and  this  is 
the  case  tenfold  more  strongly  with  the 
humble,  seeking  soul  in  religious  matters, 
by  whom  the  words  are  overlooked  in  the 
earnest  desire  after  the  substance.  Those 
who  are  admirers  of  words,  whether  they 
be  words  printed  or  words  preached,  are 
very  unlikely  to  be  benefited  really  and 
truly  by  either,  having  gone  from  that  which 
is  beyond  words,  and  which  alone  can  make 
words  effectual. — Selections  from  letters  and 
papers  of  John  Barclay  to  E.  S.,  Seventh 
Month  22nd,  1819.  {page  181). 

FvHRY  kindness  done  to  others  in  our 
daily  walk,  every  attempt  to  make  others 
happy,  every  prejudice  overcome,  every 
truth  more  clearly  perceived,  every  difficulty 
subdued,  every  sin  left  behind,  every  temp- 
tation trampled  under  foot,  every  step 
forward  in  the  cause  of  what  is  good  is  a 
step  nearer  God. — Dean  Stanley. 


The  Black  Douglass. 

In  the  [Fifth]  Month,  1878,  the  Unite 
States  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
■a  stately-mannered  gentleman  of  patriciai 
bearing,  visited  Talbot  County,  Md.,  whei; 
fifty  years  before  he  had  been  a  miserabli 
half-naked,  and  half-starved  slave  bo) 
Such  is  the  height  of  contrast  that  we  fin 
in  the  life  of  Frederick  Augustus  Washingto 
Bailey  (known  when  free  as  Frederic 
Douglass),  the  child  of  a  black  slave  m_oth{ 
and  of  a  white  father  whose  name  even  h 
never  knew.  Some  will  remember  his  visii 
to  England  in  1845  and  1859,  when,  fleein 
hither  for  safety,  he  won  by  his  eloquem 
the  admiration  of  thousands,  and  by  h 
honesty  of  purpose  and  dignity  of  characte 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  many  of  tl 
leading  men  of  the  day.  And  none  of  1 
who  spent  the  most  heart-stirring  hours  1 
our  childhood  in  Uncle  Tom' s  Cabin  can  re<j 
unmoved  and  uninterested  the  romant 
and  exciting  story  of  his  fight  for  freedo 
for  himself  and  for  his  mother's  race. 

"The  hfe  of  Frederick  Douglass,"  sa 
his  biographer,  "is  the  history  of  Americ; 
slavery  epitomized  in  a  single  human  expt 
ience.  He  saw  it  all,  lived  it  all,  and  ovf 
came  it  all."  And  in  his  achievement 
freedom  and  of  fame  we  see  not  only  t 
history  of  the  negro  race  but  a  prophecy,- 
an  indication  of  the  lines  of  progress,  ai 
an  earnest  of  a  better  day  when  the  race 
a  whole  shall  win  the  highest,  fullest  in 
dom. 

Frederick  Bailey  spent  the  first  eig 
years  of  his  Hfe  in  a  little  town  on  t 
Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  under  the  c< 
of  his  grandmother,  who  was  an  intellige 
and  privileged  slave.    Of  his  mother 
had  only  occasional  glimpses  as  she  work 
on  a  distant  plantation,  but  he  remembei 
her  well  as  sedate  and  dignified,  "tall  a 
finely  proportioned;  of  dark  and  gloj 
complexion,  with  regular  features."  S 
was  the  only  slave  in  the  district  who  coi 
read,  and   he  always  attributed   to  h 
rather  than  to  his  presumably  Anglo-Sax  i 
father  his  mental  ability.    The  child  had  i 
active,  reasoning  mind,  and  soon  began  ( 
grasp  the  meaning  of  "master"  and  "slav  \ 
and  to  speculate  on  the  origin  and  nature  i 
slavery.    At  the  age  of  nine  he  was  sentb 
Baltimore  to  live  with  a  certain  "Mr.  as 
Mrs."  Auld,  who  treated  him  very  kindll 
His  mistress  even  began  to  teach  him  bl 
read  till  forbidden  by  her  husband  wpf 
said: 

"  If  you  teach  him  to  read  he  will  w;t 
to  know  how  to  write,  and  with  this  accoi- 
plishment,  he  will  be  running  away  wh 
himself."  F.  Douglass,  referring  to  ts 
conversation  in  later  years  said:  "This  vs 
decidedly  the  first  anti-slavery  speech  0 
which  I  had  ever  listened.  From  tit 
moment  I  understood  the  direct  pathv^y 
from  slavery  to  freedom." 

Happily  the  mischief  was  done,  andli 
spite  of  all  difficulties  and  restrictionsi)f 
liberty  the  boy  soon  learned  to  read,  lis 
first  possession  in  books  was  the  Columh^ 
Orator,  containing  passages  from  speech 
of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  full  of  le 
sentiment  of  liberty  and  of  references  0 
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'the  rights  of  man."  When  a  chance  look 
t  a  Baltimore  newspaper  taught  him  the 
mrd  "Abolition,"  he  "felt  the  matter  to 
le  (his)  personal  concern."  In  spite  of 
he  kind  treatment  of  his  master  he  was 
inhappy  and  filled  with  hatred  of  slavery, 
le  had  begun  to  be  a  leader  among  the 
'oung  colored  men  in  the  city,  and  had 
lany  white  friends  also,  when  he  was  sent 
lack  to  the  plantation.  Here  the  slaves 
'/ere  hardworked  and  starved;  but  Frederick 
roving  intractable,  fell  into  worse  condi- 
ions,  being  hired  out  to  a  "poor  white" 
rho  had  a  reputation  for  "breaking  in 
nruly  niggers."  This  man's  floggings  drove 
im  desperate  till  at  length  he  fought  and 
onquered  him.  That  the  next  year  found 
im  in  easier  circumstances  did  not  prevent 
is  scheming  for  freedom;  his  first  attempt 
'as  futile  and  landed  him  in  jail.  On 
slease  he  was  sent  back  to  Baltimore,  where 
e  learnt  to  work  as  a  ship's  calker  and 
tudied  the  ways  of  freedom.  Finally,  at 
lie  age  of  twenty-one,  he  escaped  to  New 
'ork  and  thence  to  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Douglass  soon  began  to  encounter  the 
ifficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the  free 
egro.  He  had  boundless  hope  and  con- 
dence  in  himself  and  was  eager  for  any 
ork  that  offered,  but  when  he  attempted 
D  follow  his  trade  of  calker,  or  to  attend 
.'ctures,  he  ran  up  against  race  prejudice. 
>11  his  spare  moments  were  given  to  study- 
ig  and  reading. 

His  public  career  began,  three  years  after 
is  escape,  with  his  attendance  of  an  Anti- 
lavery  Convention  at  Nantucket.  He  was 
sked  to  speak,  and,  though  rnuch  embar- 
issed,  astonished  the  audience  of  New 
^nglanders  with  his  wisdom  and  eloquence, 
v'illiam  Lloyd  Garrison  saw  at  once  that 
ne  Anti-Slavery  Society  needed  this  slave 
5  an  argument  and  illustration.  He  was 
t  first  introduced  to  the  audience  as  a 
chattel,"  a  "thing,"  a  "piece  of  property," 
.  ut  soon  his  gift  of  oratory  and  logical 
.  masoning  began  to  delight  and  alarm  the 

■  ibolitionists,  who  feared  that  his  tale  of 
j  |lavery  would  not  be  believed. 

J  |i  From  this  time  onward,  Frederick  Doug- 
uss  not  only  gave  himself  up  body  and  soul 
,  0  the  struggle  for  emancipation  but  was 
!,  n  integral  part  of  it;  and  the  book  is  very 
irgely  a  study  of  the  forces,  politics,  moral 
'  nd  economic,  that  led  up  to  the  crisis  of 
^he  war  between  North  and  South,  with  an 
,  nalysis  of  the  status  of  the  free  negro  both 

efore  and  after  emancipation. 
f  -  The  problem  of  the  education  and  devel- 
j-pment  of  the  race  under  the  condition  of 

■  reedom  claimed  the  undivided  attention  of 
)ouglass  during  his  later  years.    He  always 

.  isisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  technical 
.  ducation  for  negroes  that  they  might  enter 
.  ^e  trades  as  well  as  become  professional 
;,nen  or  mere  hewers  of  wood;  thus  they 
/ould  make  themselves  respected  among 
;  vhite  men  by  all-round  usefulness  to  society. 
^.  I  But  after  all,  the  great  charm  of  the  book 
'|)  the  personality  of  the  man  himself.  It  is 
significant  fact  that  the  boy  who  could 

■  foth  lie  and  steal  as  a  slave  should  be 
I"  j.istinguished  as  a  free  man  by  honesty  and 
uprightness  in  all  his  deahngs.    His  was  a 


large  nature,  capable  of  the  highest  ideals 
and  the  most  intense  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice;  and  if  we  find  much  of  hero-worship 
in  the  book  we  rejoice  that  he  has  found  a 
biographer  so  near  akin  in  heart  and  purpose 
as  to  understand  and  reproduce  for  us  his 
character. — E.  F.  B.  in  the  British  Friend. 

The  Greatest  Battlefield. 

The  greatest  battlefield  on  which  a  man 
ever  fought  is  within  himself.  The  greatest 
victories  are  there.  Victory  there  is  the 
greatest  victory  possible  in  a  man's  life. 
AH  the  great  achievements  of  men  outside 
of  themselves  are  less  than  the  achievement 
of  getting  mastery  of  themselves.  Victory 
here  means  victory  elsewhere. 

All  other  problems  of  the  personal  sort 
are  included  in  this.  Their  solution  is  in- 
cluded in  its  solution.  There  must  be  prac- 
tical understanding  about  sin,  and  real 
power  over  it,  before  there  can  be  self- 
mastery.  For  it  was  sin  that  first  stole 
self-mastery  away.  Selfishness  must  be 
seen  and  gripped  in  its  subtle  as  well  as 
its  coarse  forms,  before  the  sweets  of  the 
finest  self-mastery  can  be  tasted.  Doubt 
must  be  mastered,  at  least  far  enough  to 
give  a  steady  footing  and  steady  going, 
if  the  fragrance  of  self-mastery  is  to  fill 
the  life.  Only  he  who  sees  clearly  the 
highest  ambition  of  life,  and  holds  every- 
thing else  strictly  under,  can  climb  the 
heights  here. 

The  greatest  mastery  is  self-mastery. 
The  greatest  man  is  he  who  has  become 
master  of  himself,  not  in  the  limited  sense 
of  some  who  do  notable  things  on  other 
fields,  but  in  the  finest,  fullest  sense.  This 
is  the  most  fascinating  of  all  problems. 
It  is  a  continuous  problem,  ever  yielding  to 
solution,  yet  never  fully  solved.  For  every 
high  level  reached  shows  a  higher  beyond,  so 
great  is  the  possibility  lying  within  oneself. 

Man  is  made  like  God  and  to  have  a 
dominion  over  all  the  lower  creation.  That 
is  the  Bible  way  of  saying  that  he  was  to 
be  master  of  his  own  self,  and  through  that 
self-mastery  to  be  master  of  all  creation. 
The  man  eager  to  reach  the  highest  mastery 
will  acquaint  himself  with  God,  for  here  is 
the  original  plan  for  himself.  He  will 
keep  in  close  contact  with  the  Original. 
The  closer  that  touch  the  nearer  does  he 
come  to  his  own  true  self.^ — S.  D,  Gordon. 

Set  Your  Temper  off  the  Fire.— Said 
a  man:  "One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
my  being  a  consistent  Christian  is  my 
temper.  I  have  a  dreadful  temper;  it  does 
not  boil  over  very  often,  but  when  it  does 
1  lose  all  control  of  myself.  1  just  advise 
everybody  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  I 
feel  it  boiling  up,  for  fear  I  may  hurt  them." 

A  quiet  old  Christian  present  turned  to 
a  lady  sitting  near,  and  asked  her  the 
question.  "What  do  you  do  when  your 
jelly  threatens  to  boil  over?" 

"Why,  I  set  it  off  the  fire,  of  course," 
she  answered. 

"Well,"  said  the  old  man,  "if  this  friend 
knows  his  temper  is  'boiling  up,'  he  will  do 
well  to  'set  it  off  the  fire' — to  ask  the  Lord 
to  help  him  to  control  his  passion,  and  go 
away  by  himself." — Selected. 


Elizabeth  Estaugh. 
Elizabeth  Estaugh  was  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Haddon,  Friends  of 
London,  and  was  born  in  the  year  1682. 
Her  parents  gave  her  a  liberal  education, 
and  having  an  estate  in  lands  in  New  Jersey, 
they  proposed  coming  over  to  settle;  and 
in  order  thereto,  sent  persons  over  to  make 
suitable  preparation  for  their  reception. 
But  they  being  prevented  from  coming,  this 
Friend,  with  her  father's  consent,  came 
over  and  fixed  her  habitation  at  the  place 
where  he  proposed  to  reside,  if  he  had  come; 
she  being  then  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
in  a  single  state  of  life,  and  exemplary 
therein.  In  the  year  1702,  she  was  married 
to  John  Estaugh,  who  settled  with  her 
where  she  then  dwelt,  the  place  being 
called  Haddonfield,  in  allusion  to  her 
maiden  name.  There  they  lived  together, 
nearly  forty  years,  except  her  several  times 
crossing  the  sea  to  Europe  to  visit  her  aged 
parents,  and,  when  he  was  called  abroad 
on  Truth's  service,  to  which  she  freely  gave 
him  up.  She  was  endowed  with  great 
natural  abilities,  which  being  sanctified  by 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  were  much  improved, 
whereby  she  became  qualified  to  act  in  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  and  was  a  serviceable 
member,  having  been  clerk  to  the  Women's 
Yearly  Meeting  nearly  fifty  years,  greatly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  She  was  a 
sincere  sympathizer  with  the  afflicted,  of  a 
benevolent  disposition,  and  in  distributing 
to  the  poor  was  desirous  to  do  it  in  a  way 
most  durable  and  profitable  to  them,  and 
if  possible,  not  to  let  "the  right  hand  know 
what  the  left  hand  did."  Although  in  a 
state  of  affluence  as  to  this  world's  wealth 
she  was  an  example  of  plainness  and  moder- 
ation; zealously  concerned  for  maintaining 
good  order  in  the  church;  diligent  in  attend- 
ing meetings  at  home,  where  her  service 
seemed  principally  to  be,  and  from  her 
awful  sitting  in  them,  we  have  good  cause 
to  believe  she  was  an  humble  waiter  therein, 
which  administered  edification  to  the  solid 
beholder.  Her  heart  and  house  were  open 
to  her  friends,  to  entertain  whom,  seemed 
one  of  her  greatest  pleasures.  She  was 
prudently  cheerful  and  well  knowing  the 
value  of  friendship,  was  careful  not  to  wound 
it  herself  nor  encourage  persons  in  whisper- 
ing and  publishing  the  failings  or  supposed 
weaknesses  of  others.  Her  last  illness  con- 
fined her  about  three  months,  being  often 
in  great  bodily  pain,  but  favored  with 
much  calmness  of  mind  and  sweetness  of 
spirit,  which  rendered  her  confinement 
more  easy  to  herself  and  those  with  her, 
and  affords  matter  of  encouragement  to 
survivors,  to  press  after  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus.  She  departed  this  life  the  thirtieth 
of  Third  Month,  1762,  aged  about  eighty- 
two  years,  as  one  falling  asleep,  full  of  days, 
Hke  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe.  Her  body 
was  interred  on  the  first  of  Fourth  Month 
following,  in  Friends'  burying  ground,  at 
Haddonfield,  being  accompanied  by  many 
friends  and  others,  where  a  solid  meeting 
was  held.  A.  F. 

No  man  is  compelled  to  evil,  his  consent 
only  makes  it  his. — Penn. 
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Kindness  to  Others. — The  Sunday  Mag- 
azine tells  the  story  of  a  poor  Scotch  boy 
who  saw  a  barefooted  girl  standing  on  the 
Edinburgh  pavement,  one  bitter  cold  day, 
and  raising  one  foot  after  the  other  in  a 
vain  effort  to  keep  them  warm.  Immedi- 
ately he  snatched  off  his  cap  and  threw  it 
down  before  the  child,  saying:  "Ye  might 
stand  on  that !" 

Was  there  not  more  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  that  spontaneous,  heart-prompted  act 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice 
than  in  many  a  studied  demonstration  of 
benevolence,  of  which  the  underlying  motive 
is  the  praise  of  men?  The  world  is  full  of 
self-exploiting  charity.  What  we  want  is 
more  of  the  spontaneous  benevolence  that 
springs  from  the  heart. 

A  Child's  Prayers. — A  young  mother 
left  her  guests  one  evening  to  go  up  and  bid 
good  night  to  the  small  daughter  whom  the 
nurse  had  just  left. 

"Why,  Esther,  you  haven't  said  your 
prayers!"  exclaimed  the  mother,  as  the 
child  cHmbed  into  bed. 

It  was  a  perfunctory  reminder,  for  she 
was  anxious  to  be  down-stairs  again.  She 
herself  had  almost  given  up  the  custom  of 
saying  her  prayers,  but  her  two  children 
had  been  taught  to  observe  the  ceremony 
at  bedtime. 

"No,  mother,  I'm  so  very  sleepy  to- 
night. You  know  our  Sunday-school  pray- 
er begins : 

"To  say  my  prayer  is  not  to  pray 
Unless  I  mean  the  words  1  say. 
Unless  i  think  to  Whom  1  speak. 
And  with  my  heart  His  favor  seek." 

The  mother  did  not  like  making  excuses, 
and  she  little  understood  the  spiritual  life 
of  this  child  of  hers. 

"Do  you  think  its  nice  to  go  all  day 
without  saying  your  prayers?"  she  asked. 

Esther  sat  up  in  bed,  surprised  and  hurt, 
and  her  blue  eyes  widened  as  she  exclaimed, 
"Why,  mother,  dear,  you  don't  suppose, 
you  don't  think,  that  this  is  the  only  time 
I  pray,  do  you?"    She  was  wide  awake  now. 

"When  do  you  pray?"  demanded  the 
mother,  in  return. 

"Oh,  many  times  in  the  day,"  answered 
the  child,  "whenever  1  need  to." 

The  mother's  glance  fell  J^efore  that  of 
her  child,  and  a  tinge  of  crimson  mounted 
to  her  cheek. 

"Whenever  1  need  to."  Could  she  say 
as  much  with  the  same  simple  truthfulness? 
Were  there  not  many  times  when  the  fret- 
fulness,  the  selfishness,  the  sordidness  had 
persisted,  times  when  her  better  nature 
might  have  overcome  if  she  had  prayed 
"whenever  she  needed  to?" 

"What  do  you  pray  about?"  she  asked 
again,  with  a  strange  sense  of  distance 
between  her  heart  and  that  of  the  child. 

"Oh,  1  talk  to  Cod  about  the  things  I'm 
doing,"  said  Esther,  falling  back  on  her 
pillow,  "and  when  I  do  wrong  I  ask  his 
forgiveness  and  his  help  to  do  better  next 
time.  Because  He  understands  and  is  so 
great,  you  know,"  she  added. 

Yes,  her  mother  knew;  she  had  known 


for  many  years;  but  was  she  as  conscious 
of  that  Presence  and  that  Power  in  her  own 
daily  life,  or  had  her  own  praying  degener- 
atecl  into  a  more  or  less  perfunctory  "saying 
of  prayers"  at  stated  times,  or  a  petulant 
demand  for  something  which  she  could  not 
secure  through  mortal  assistance? 

"And  then,"  continued  Esther,  uncon- 
scious of  the  long  pause,  "sometimes  I  pray 
because  I'm  so  happy.    I  just  have  to." 

The  mother  suddenly  felt  her  soul  to  be 
a  small,  darkened  thing  compared  to  the 
clear  shining  of  her  child's.  How  undevel- 
oped her  own  spiritual  nature  seemed  in 
that  moment!  She  was  a  good  woman; 
she  cared  for  the  little  family;  she  took 
them  to  church;  she  made  her  contribution 
indifferently  when  she  was  asked  to  give 
something  for  missions;  but  beyond  that  her 
life  was  mostly  one  of  pleasure.  And  her 
pleasures  were  many,  but  were  they  the 
sort  which  made  her  "pray  because  she  was 
so  happy?"  Was  it  not  usually  only  a 
trial  or  a  disappointment  that  reminded  her 
for  a  moment  of  her  dependence  on  a  higher 
Power? 

Esther's  idea  of  praying  was  surely  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  "saying  of 
prayers."  Where  had  she  learned  the  dif- 
ference? 

Her  head  dropped  in  self-accusation. 
Like  many  mothers,  she  had  taught  her 
child  to  repeat  a  childish  prayer,  but  had 
she  ever  really  taught  her  to  pray?  Now 
it  seemed,  in  some  strange  way,  the  child 
was  to  lead  her. 

She  stooped  to  kiss  the  earnest  little  face 
on  the  pillow.  "We  will  talk  about  it 
more,"  she  said,  "and  if  you  are  sleepy  you 
need  not  say  'Now  I  lay  me'  to-night,  for 
God  likes  waking  prayers  best,  we  know. 
But,"  she  added,  wistfully,  "won't  you  just 
pray  one  prayer  for  mother  before  you  go 
to  sleep?  She  needs  it." — Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


Richard's  Birthday  Present. — Richard 
was  standing  at  the  front  gate;  rather,  he 
was  jumping  around  by  the  gate,  hanging 
and  swinging  on  it,  and  looking  up  and  down 
the  street  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  some  one. 

The  truth  was,  Richard  knew  something 
per-fect-ly  beau-ti-ful.  He  had  found  it  out 
only  a  little  while  ago;  then  he  told  it  to 
every  one  in  the  house,  to  all  of  his  neighbors 
and  to  the  old  black  woman  who  lived  in 
the  alley. 

But  he  wanted  to  tell  it  to  some  one  else. 
There  was  a  nice  doggie  coming  along  the 
street.  Richard  knew  he  was  nice  because 
he  belonged  to  one  of  his  friends.  He  caught 
little  Fido  as  he  came  up,  and  whispered  the 
secret  in  his  ear;  but  Fido  didn't  want  to 
stop,  so  he  pulled  away  from  Richard  and 
went  galloping  down  the  street. 

"Say,  Fido,  how  do  you  like  it?  Lou  can 
play  with  her,  you  know,"  called  Richard. 

Fido  stopped  a  second  and  wagged  his 
tale,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  It's  all  right,  Rich- 
ard," and  away  he  went  again. 

After  awhile  there  was  a  pretty  old  lady 
coming.  Richard  liked  her  looks  very 
much.  She  held  some  large  pink  flowers 
in  her  hand. 

Richard  stood  waiting  for  her  to  come  up. 


Then  he  said,  "Oh,  say,  lady,  do  you  knov 
it's  my  birthday,  and  I've  got  a  birthday 
present?" 

"Why,  no,"  said  the  lady.  "I  hope  yo\ 
like  your  present.    Who  gave  it  to  you?" 

''Why,  why,  of  course,  I  like  it — I  Uke  i 
best  of  anything,  for  God  gave  it  to  me." 

"  Indeed?"  said  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  yes,  indeed."  Richard  was  talkin 
as  fast  as  he  could.  "Why,  no  one  else  couli 
give  it  to  me,  you  know,  'cause  it's  a  bab 
sister!" 

"Oh,  oh!"  said  the  lady;  "  1  don't  wonde 
that  you  are  delighted.  God  was  very  goo 
to  send  you  such  a  present;  and  here,  go  \  \ 
and  give  her  these  flowers.  Tell  mammi 
they  are  for  the  baby  sister."  ; 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  cried  little  Richani 
"They'll  be  the  first  present  she'll  have." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  kind  lady,  "for  whe 
God  gave  you  a  sister  He  gave  her  a  brother, 

"Why,  why" — Richard  did  not  unde 
stand  at  first. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  stooping  over  t| 
kiss  him,  "when  God  gave  her  to  you,  hj 
gave  you  to  her,  see?  "  | 

"Why,  yes,  that's  so,"  he  said,  as  he  star! 
ed  to  run  into  the  house;  then  he  turned  anl 
called  back,  "  I  thank  you  very  much."-! 
IV estern  Christian  Advocate.  I 


A  Day  Older. — "No,  I  don't  think 
can  trust  you  to  wipe  the  tumblers,"  said 
mother  to  a  small  daughter  whose  desi 
to  be  helpful  sometimes  outran  her  abilit 
"You  know  you  broke  one  yesterday." 

"  But,  mamma,"   exclaimed   the  sm. 
woman,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproof,  "l1 
a  whole  day  older  than  I  was  yesterday, 
of  course  I  can  do  better."  I 

The  young  girl's  philosophy  is  the  secjj 
of  a  successful  life.  As  we  grow  older  'I 
should  grow  wiser,  more  helpful,  mcj 
trustworthy.  Experience  should  mean  eJ 
ciency.  Every  day  lived  should  make  | 
able  to  do  more  and  better  work.  T{ 
day  that  has  not  taught  us  somethirl 
that  has  not  fitted  us  for  a  more  difficn 
task,  has  been  wasted.  I 

Oh,  how  much  life  might  mean  if  \ 
adopted  the  four-year-old's  philosophy,  a| 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  completion  I 
every  day  meant  growth  and  gain! — Yowi 
Peoples'  Weekly.  R 


history  of  friends.  B 

(Continued  from  page  117.)  H 

In  the  Eighth  Month,  1664,  there  w« 
eight  Quakers  tried  before  Judge  OrlanH 
Bridgeman,  and  found  guilty,  though  tHri 
only  fault  was  their  having  attended  thrj 
own  meetings  for  worship;  yet  for  th, 
were  four  of  them  sentenced  to  be  trai- 
ported  to  Barbadoes  for  seven  years,  ai 
three  to  Jamaica,  " because"  said  this  jucs 
"ye  must  not  all  go  to  the  one  plao' 
There  were  yet  two  others  kept  back  1 
next  assizes. 

Soon  after,  the  seven  prisoners  wie 
embarked  in  a  ship,  which  was  bound  i 
the  West  Indies;  but  contrary  winds  ai 
stormy  weather  hindered  her  sailing;  ad 
Captain  May  and  his  seamen  grew  v(V 
uneasy  at  this,  believing  that  heaven 
against  them;  nay,  the  sailors  even  thrc  - 
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ened  to  leave  the  ship,  if  the  master  would 
not  set  the  prisoners  on  shore;  which  he  at 
last  did,  giving  them  a  certificate  to  say 
that  "they  had  not  run  away,  but  that  he 
had  freely  landed  them,  believing  that  the 
hand  of  God  was  against  him,  as  they  were 
honest  men  who  had  not  deserved  banish- 
ment." Soon  after,  a  fair  wind  arose,  and 
the  good  ship  sailed;  and  we  do  not  find 
either  that  these  Quakers  were  further 
punished  at  this  time;  though  sixteen  others 
were  tried  for  the  same  cause,  one  of  whom, 
a  girl  of  sixteen,  died  in  prison,  the  rest 
were  sentenced  to  be  transported  to  Vir- 
ginia, to  Barbadoes,  and  the  judge,  being  in 
a  hurry,  added  Hispaniola  as  a  third  place; 
which  surprised  the  people,  who  knew  that 
this  was  not  in  King  Charles's  dominions. 
Now,  though  the  Quakers  were  so  perse- 
cuted, yet  did  they  strengthen  each  other 
by  exhortation,  "for,"  said  one  of  them, 
_j,"that  these  afflictions  came  upon  us  is  by 

f God's  permission;  who  then  shall  gainsay 
Him,  or  endeavor  to  reason  with  Him  in 
matters  of  such  great  concern,  seeing  that 
his  way  is  hid  from  man;  and  these  things 
(lare  to  try  our  faith,  so  ought  we  to  continue 
bold,  and  persevere  valiantly.  And  though 
great  sufferings  and  afflictions  attend  us, 
\et  my  heart,  praised  be  the  Lord,  is  not 
troubled,  neither  hath  fear  seized  me,  be- 
cause I  see  the  intent  of  the  Lord  in  it;  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  yet  ungathered  seed,  is 
my  life  freely  offered  up  to  the  Lord,  if  He 
shall  call  me  to  do  it ;  so  let  your  prayer  to  God 
for  me  be,  that  1  may  be  kept  to  the  end, 
and  finish  m.y  testimony  with  joy,  and  in 
a!!  things  be  made  to  bring  honor  and  glory 
to  the  Lord  who  is  over  all,  blessed  forever." 

It  was  truly  a  time  of  much  affliction  to 
them,  for  no  less  than  thirty-six  Quakers 
were  now  condemned  to  transportation, 
and  for  no  greater  crime  than  attending 
and  preaching  in  their  religious  meetings. 
It  was  very  hard  to  find  any  captains  who 
vv  Quld  take  them  away,  because  they  thought 
that  some  adversity  or  other  surely  happen- 
ed to  them  or  the  ships.    The  consequence 
was,  that  the  prisoners  were  frequently  put 
on  shore  again.    Three  v/ere  really  carried 
.,away;  one  of  these  died  at  sea,  the  other 
.  two  reached  Jamaica,  where  they  Hved  and 
(.prospered.    An  embargo  was  laid  on  all 
merchantmen,  that  none  should  go  down 
the  Thames  without  a  pass  from  the  ad- 
miral, and  he  would  not  give  this,  unless 
the  captain  promised  to  carry  away  with 
-  him  some  of  the  proscribed  Quakers.  It 
;:iwas  in  vain  that  the  captains  protested 
j  I  against  carrying  an  Englishman  by  force 
;i|from  England.    At  length,  by  force,  one 
■  shipmaster  was  got  to  obey,  and  seven 
<  Quakers  were  sent  from  Newgate  to  Black- 
: (friars  Stairs,  and  so  by  boat  to  the  ship  at 
5 !  Gravesend.    And  as  if  to  punish  the  perse- 
v.cutors,  a  pestilence  which  had  broken  out 
.  in  a  house  next  to  that  of  one  of  the  banished 
Quakers,  spread  among  the  people  in  that 
,  tpart  of  London;  and  Judge  Hide,  who  had 
I  I  been  very  active  in  sentencing  them,  was 
;  I  found  dead  in  his  bedroom,  having  been 
apparently  quite  well  the  day  before. 

Meantime  the  ship  containing  the  fifty- 
four  Quakers  could  not  sail,  but  lay  at  Grave- 
send,  her  master  being  imprisoned  for  debt. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  another 
master  named  Peter  Love,  was  put  into  her, 
and  she  came  into  the  Downs,  but  of  the 
fifty-four  Quakers,  only  twenty-seven  sur- 
vived. Two  of  the  crew  went  ashore  with 
a  boat,  and  leaving  her  adrift,  ran  away. 
The  captain,  with  a  few  raw  sailors,  and 
ill-provided  with  victuals,  weighed  anchor 
and  went  as  far  as  Plymouth,  thence  on 
the  twenty-third  of  Second  Month  to  Land's 
End,  where  a  Dutch  privateer  captured  his 
vessel  bringing  her  by  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland  to  Horn,  in  Holland. 
The  Quakers  were  liberated,  and  at  Am- 
sterdam received  clothes  and  lodging  from 
Friends,  and  all  returned  safely  to  England, 
except  one,  who  was  a  Dutchman,  and  who 
remained  in  his  own  country. 

Cheerfulness  at  Table. 

An  old  lady  who  looked  as  though  she 
might  have  belonged  to  the  "Sunshine 
Society"  all  her  life,  was  asked  by  a  friend 
for  the  secret  of  her  never-failing  cheerful- 
ness. Her  answer  contains  a  suggestive 
lesson  for  parents.  "  I  think,"  said  the 
clever  old  lady,  "it  is  because  we  were 
taught  in  our  family  to  be  cheerful  at  table. 
My  father  was  a  lawyer  with  a  large  criminal 
practice;  his  mind  was  harassed  with  dif- 
ficult problems  all  the  day  long;  yet  he  al- 
ways came  to  the  table  with  a  smile  and  a 
pleasant  greeting  for  everyone,  and  exerted 
himself  to  make  the  table  hour  delightful. 
All  his  powers  to  charm  were  freely  given  to 
entertain  his  family.  Three  times  a  day 
we  felt  this  genial  influence,  and  the  effect 
was  marvelous.  If  a  child  came  to  the 
table  with  cross  looks  he  or  she  was  quietly 
sent  away  to  find  a  good  boy  or  girl,  for  only 
such  were  allowed  to  come  within  that  lov- 
ing circle.  We  were  taught  that  all  petty 
grievances  and  jealousies  must  be  forgotten 
when  meal  time  came,  and  the  habit  of 
being  cheerful  three  times  a  day,  under  all 
circumstances,  had  its  efltect  on  even  the 
most  sullen  temper." 

Much  is  said  and  written  these  days 
about  "table  manners."  Children  (in  well- 
bred  families)  are  drilled  in  a  knowledge 
of  "good  form"  as  to  the  use  of  the  fork 
and  napkin;  proper  methods  of  eating  the 
various  courses  are  descanted  upon,  but 
training  in  the  most  important  grace  or 
habit  a  child  must  have,  that  of  cheerful- 
ness at  table,  is  too  often  neglected. 

The  Orientals  had  no  family  ties  of  affec- 
tion until  they  began  to  eat  at  a  common 
table.  Let  the  gathering  at  meal  time  be 
made  the  most  happy  hour  of  the  day,  and 
the  influence  on  the  children  may  be  beyond 
estimation. — Table  Talk.  

As  a  guard  against  any  undue  dependence 
on  advantages  [of  social  fellowship  among 
members]  we  may  do  well  to  remind  our- 
selves of  Stephen  Grellet's  remarkable 
attainment.  "I  continued  diligently  to 
attend  meetings  which  were  held  in  silence. 
Very  few  persons  assembled  there,  and  I 
had  no  communication  with  them  at  all  for 
some  time.  1  have  frequently  considered 
since  that  it  was  a  favor  that  my  lot  was 
cast  in  a  place  where  1  had  no  outward 
dependence  to  lean  upon."— fi.  Friend. 


From  a  testimony  of  Greenwich  Monthly 
Meeting  {Rhode  Island)  concerning  Daniel 

HOWLAND. 

He  was  early  employed  in  the  concerns 
of  the  Society,  the  welfare  of  which  he 
evinced  through  the  whole  of  a  long  life 
that  he  was  earnestly  engaged  to  promote, 
and  to  maintain  its  peculiar  testimonies. 
He  was  often  engaged  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, to  encourage  those  with  whom  he 
associated  to  live  in  love  and  the  exercise 
of  charity  and  good  feeling  towards  each 
other;  and  such  appeared  to  be  the  preval- 
ence of  Christian  charity,  love  to  God,  and 
love  to  man,  that  it  became  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  common  features  of  his  public 
testimonies.  Although  his  charity  and  lib- 
eral feelings  were  generally  manifested  in 
his  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men,  he  was 
careful  not  to  compromise  or  let  fall  any  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  as  held  and  beHeved 
in  by  the  Society  of  Friends;  being  through 
life  an  unshaken  believer  in  and  supporter 
of,  (according  to  his  measure),  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  introduced  by  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  confirmed 
by  his  mighty  works,  established  and  per- 
fected by  his  sufferings,  death,  resurrection 
and  ascension,  and  in  his  becoming  our 
Intercessor  and  Advocate  with  the  Father 
and  by  the  giving  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
Holy  Spirit.  And  when  sentiments  were 
advanced,  lessening  or  denying  his  divinity, 
his  offices,  the  efficacy  of  his  sufferings  and 
death,  as  set  forth  by  the  evangelists  and 
apostles,  he  would  occasionally  remark,  that 
without  a  belief  in  these  fundamental 
truths,  he  could  not  see  on  what  ground  any- 
one could  justly  lay  claim  to  the  appellation 
of  a  Christian. 

His  situation,  though  far  from  affluent, 
was  still  such  as  to  enable  him  to  entertain 
his  friends,  and  to  impart  something  to 
the  comfort  of  others,  who  stood  in  need, 
and  in  both  he  manifested  peculiar  satis- 
faction. He  often  expressed  his  confidence 
in  Divine  goodness,  by  saying  that  he  be- 
lieved that  if  he  did  as  well  as  he  knew,  in 
reference  to  Divine  requirings,  he  should  not 
fail  of  having  sufficient;  which  was  rather 
remarkably  exempHfied,  and  which  he  did 
not  fail  gratefully  to  acknowledge.  His 
mind  was  often  deeply  interested  when 
contemplating  the  situation  of  the  people  of 
color  in  this  country,  both  as  it  respects 
the  aborogines,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
African  race;  often  expressing  a  desire  that 
the  precepts,  or  commands  of  our  Saviour, 
that  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  us,  might  be  extended 
unto  them,  that  so  they  might  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
a  gracious  Creator  designed  alike  for  them, 
as  for  all. 

A  Christian  will  find  it  cheaper  to  pardon 
than  resent.  Forgiveness  saves  the  ex- 
pense of  anger,  the  cost  of  hatred,  the 
waste  of  spirits.  It  also  puts  the  soul  into 
a  frame  which  makes  the  practice  of  other 
virtues  easy. — Hannah  More. 

Faster  the  race  is  run, 
As  one  by  one 

Our  selfish  handicaps  away  we  fling. 

E.  E.  Hale, 
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At  Set  Seasons. 

Formalism  which  rests  upon  itself  is  the 
foe  of  true  religion.  The  further  religions 
have  drifted  away  from  spiritual  and  true 
worship,  the  more  elaborate  their  forms  of 
worship  have  become.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  system  and  season,  by 
means  of  which  the  spiritual  life  finds 
expression.  Even  routine  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  wholly  despised.  ...  A  young 
man  who  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
visions,  and  new  thought,  smiled  contemptu- 
ously at  a  young  woman  who  passed  him 
on  her  way  to  the  mid-week  meeting."  Look 
at  that,"  he  said;  "there  is  an  example  of 
lifeless  religion.  She  has  been  doing  that 
every  week  through  all  the  year.  T  dare 
say  she  would  feel  uncomfortable  if  she 
missed  a  meeting.  Now,  that  is  too  mechan- 
ical for  me.  The  idea  of  promising  to  be  at 
a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time  is  too 
much  like  clockwork."  Yet  let  it  be  noted 
that  before  the  year  had  rolled  around,  the 
one  whose  Christianity  had  been  character- 
ized as  mechanical  was  still  steadfast,  while 
the  other  had  grown  tired  and  given  up. 

Depend  upon  it,  true  greatness  will  never 
cause  one  to  look  contemptuously  upon 
regularity  and  faithfulness.  It  is  told  of 
Garfield  that  on  the  First-day  preceding 
the  great  convention  at  Chicago  which 
nominated  him  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  he  steadfastly  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  political  council  of  his  party, 
but  went,  as  had  been  his  lifelong  custom, 
to  take  his  place  for  worship.  In  reply  to 
the  reasons  urged  why  he  should  not  go  to 
church  on  this  particular  day,  he  replied, 
"It  is  my  habit."  Yet  no  one  doubted 
for  an  instant  that  behind  that  habit  there 
was  a  deep,  earnest  conviction. 

Did  you  ever  think  how  much  adherence 
to  schedule  and  system  is  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  disaster  and  confusion?  The 
protection  which  the  railroad  company 
offers  to  its  patrons  lies  in  its  strict  adherence 
to  the  time-table.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is 
system  that  keeps  the  world  in  balance. 
Those  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  be  in 
certain  places  at  certain  times  are  the  ones 
holding  the  world  together.  The  Church 
would  have  long  ago  lost  its  influence  in 
the  world,  and  indeed  ceased  to  hold  exist- 
ence, if  there  had  not  been  set  times  of 
worship,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  daily 
life. — Parish  yisiior. 

Richard  Jordan  used  to  relate  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  man  of  note  in  England, 
who  was  convinced  of  the  Truth,  in  an 
opportunity  wherein  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
The  man  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and 
was  in  expectation  of  receiving  an  admiral's 
commission.  He  had  fallen  in  company 
with  Richard  Jordan  and  some  other  Friends 
and  on  their  sitting  down  to  talk,  a  solemn 
silence  came  over  them;  during  which,  the 
inward  power  and  effectual  ministration  of 
Truth  so  reached  his  soul,  that  he  burst 
into  tears.  The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
were  unfolded  to  him  in  their  fulness,  and 
he  laid  down  all  his  weapons  of  war. — A.  F. 

Man  without  religion  is  like  a  horse  with- 
out a  bridal. — Anon. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Governor  Hughes  on  Scientific  Meth- 
od.— This  is  his  exposition,  concise  and 
rational: 

"You  may  inquire  what  constitutes  the 
scientific  method.  Why,  the  scientific  meth- 
od is  nothing  but  a  patient,  careful,  persis- 
tent pursuit  of  truth — that  is  all.  The  man 
who  is  content  with  anything  but  the  truth, 
the  man  who  will  be  desirous  of  obtaining 
anything  that  does  not  square  with  the 
verities  of  the  situation,  is  not  a  scientist; 
he  has  not  the  noble  ambition  of  the  scien- 
tist. The  scientist  is  the  man  that  will  go 
through  any  danger  and  will  endure  any 
amount  of  toil  and  will  pursue  unfailing 
the  one  ambition  of  his  life — the  attainment 
of  truth  in  his  line." 

The  above  description  covers  the  situa- 
tion. 

But  some  "scientists"  make  prodigious 
use  of  the  imagination,  and  declare  to  be 
true  what  they  cannot  know  to  be  true  if 
so  it  be.  When  they  do  so,  do  they  not 
show  that  they  have  lost  the  scientific 
spirit  and  method? 


"Get  Down  and  'Buttle.'" — A  literary 
woman  once  said  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant lessons  she  ever  received  in  her  life 
was  from  the  head  of  a  great  educational 
publishing-house  where  she  had  apphed  for 
work.  After  naming  the  magazines  and 
papers  for  which  she  had  written,  she  was 
asked  why  she  did  not  keep  on  with  what 
she  was  doing. 

"Well,  the  trouble  is  that  I  do  not  have 
the  joy  in  the  work  that  I  used  to  have," 
she  replied.  "So  I  thought  it  would  be 
best  to  stop  awhile  until  the  inspiration 
and  joy  came  back.  What  I  want  now  is 
daily,  methodical  work." 

The  head  regarded  her  thoughtfully  for 
a  moment  and  then  spoke  with  emphasis: 
"  You  are  making  a  mistake.  The  proper 
mood  will  come  if  you  conscientiously  get 
at  your  appointed  task.  What  you  need 
to  do  is,  as  we  are  wont  to  say  in  our  family, 
'Get  down  and  buttle.'  The  last  word  is 
apropos  of  a  story  my  father  used  to  tell: 

"One  of  the  nouveau  riche  who  had  en- 
gaged a  butler  for  his  new  mansion  was 
approached  by  this  functionary  the  morning 
after  his  advent  for  his  orders. 

"'Orders,'  returned  the  perplexed  and 
embarrassed  master,  who  knew  no  more  of 
the  duties  of  a  butler  than  a  Fiji  Islander 
would  have  known.  'Orders?  Didn't  I 
hire  you  for  a  butler?  Well,  then,  get  down 
and  huitle!' 

"Now  if  you  will  get  down  and  'buttle,'" 
the  speaker  went  on,  "that  will  give  you 
the  daily,  methodical  work  which  you  wish 
— and  in  a  far  better  way  than  drifting 
into  something  of  which  you  know  nothing, 
something  largely  mechanical  and  but 
poorly  paid,  for  1  assure  you  we  have  no 
opening  for  'free-lancers.'  Would  you  like 
to  direct  envelopes  by  the  hundred,  for  in- 
stance, or  do  typewriting  drudgery?" 

"No,  I  would  not,"  was  the  reply.  "I'm 
going  home  to  'buttle,'"  and  "buttle"  she 
did,  with  a  thankful  heart  that  she  had 
learned  her  lesson  so  easily  and  was  still 


at  congenial  work  in  which  she  was  grow-' 
ing. — Selected. 


The  Touch  of  Gold. — Money  is  the  goc 
of  the  material  world,  but  there  its  power 
stops.  A  London  newspaper  offered  a 
prize  for  the  best  definition  of  money,  anc 
it  was  awarded  to  a  young  man  whose  defi- 
nition was:  "An  article  which  may  be  usea 
as  a  universal  passport  to  everywhere  except 
heaven,  and  as  a  universal  provider  a 
everything  except  happiness."  When  greec 
for  gold  begins  to  get  possession  of  us,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  remember  the  truth  of  this 
prize  definition. 

A  child  who  was  coated  with  gold  to  per- 
sonate a  cherub  at  an  entertainment  diec 
as  a  result.  The  pores  of  the  skin  were  sc 
filled  that  there  was  no  giving  out  from  the 
body.  The  gold  coating  which  covers  the 
avaricious  soul  and  which  shuts  off  the  out- 
going of  love  and  sympathy  and  service 
means  spiritual  death. — The  Classmate. 


Mottoes  of  a  Pioneer. — One  of  the 
earliest  merchants  of  this  republic  was  z 
Lemuel  Golden,  who  sold  pins  and  needles 
tinware  and  prints  from  his  peddler's  can 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio.  Wher 
Golden  died,  a  memorandum-book  wa; 
found  among  his  effects  which  containee 
the  following  excellent  mottoes  for  his  dail] 
guidance :  . 

"  I  must  always  be  five  minutes  ahead  o^ 
an  engagement  time."  ' 

"  I  must  always  have  my  wares  what 
say  they  are."  j 

"  I  must  meet  my  customers  with  a  smilel 
no  matter  how  I  feel,  for  a  smile  helps  ami 
a  frown  destroys."  I 

"I  must  divide  my  profits  so  that  I  wir 
always  have  a  share  for  old  age;  a  share  fo 
sickness;  a  share  for  new  goods;  a  share  t( 
help  the  needy,  and  a  share  for  my  dail- 
life." 

"I  must  never  disparage  the  wares  of  ;[ 
rival.  Either  speak  well  of  him  or  not  a 
all." 

Golden  died  worth  over  twenty  thousanfl 
dollars,  and  respected  and  loved  by  all  whij 
had  known  him  during  the  years  he  mad 
his  way  from  one  pioneer  settlement  t^ 
another,  the  only  merchant  many  of  hi 
patrons  saw  the  year  round.  He  was  . 
peddler  for  twenty-nine  years  in  the  thei 
wilderness  of  Pennsylvania. — Selected. 


There  has  recently  been  deposited  i; 
the  insect  house  at  the  Zoo,  London, 
specimen  of  the  bird-eating  spider,,  whic 
earns  its  name  by  frequently  including  i 
its  menu  some  of  the  brilliantly  colore^ 
humming-birds  and  vari-colored  finches  c 
the  South  American  tropics.  It  is  sai 
that  it  is  not  so  often  by  being  entangle 
in  the  silken  web  of  this  spider  that  his  pre 
is  caught  as  by  lighting  upon  the  banan 
and  other  leaves,  in  the  trusted  folds  c 
which  the  spider  makes  his  home.  Th 
similarity  of  his  coloring  to  the  bark  c 
the  trees  to  which  he  attaches  himself,  i 
also  a  potent  factor  in  enabling  him  t 
catch  his  prey. 
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The  National  Stockyards  at  East  St. 
^uis  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  and 
during  the  first  four  business  days  in  each 
iveek  a  horse  a  minute  is  sold  at  auction. 
The  fun  of  horse-trading  to  the  David 
Harum  type  of  man  would  be  lost  in  the 
transactions  made  at  these  yards,  for,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  National  Stock- 
yards, all  horses  sold  must  be  as  repre- 
sented, and  the  company  employs  two  in- 
spectors, one  of  whom  examines  the  horse 
before  it  enters  the  sales  ring  and  announces 
its  defects,  while  the  other  takes  charge 
of  the  animal  after  it  is  sold  and  verifies 
the  statements  made  by  the  first  man. 
Thousands  of  horses  for  the  army  have 
jassed  through  these  yards.  Missouri  mules 
are  also  kept  on  hand  in  large  numbers, 
three  thousand  being  the  average  number, 
and  orders  come  daily  by  mail  and  cable  for 
mules  to  be  shipped  to  various  countries. 


A  subject  that  will  receive  special  atten- 
tion in  the  next  session  of  Congress  is  the 
drainage  of  swamp  lands;  it  will  also  receive 
its  due  share  from  the  new  national  water- 
ways commission.    There  are  alone  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  fifty  million  acres  of  land 
which,  if  drained,  would  be  worth  one  hun- 
^  dred  dollars  an  acre,  adding  five  billion 
;  dollars  to  the  value  of  property.    It  is 
^^|stated  that  by  appropriating  a  few  million 
dollars,  thirty  thousand  square  miles  along 
the  Mississippi  River  could  be  reclaimed, 
'and  that  this  area  without  fertilization 
would  be  sufficient  to  double  the  present 
cotton  crop,  bringing  in  five  hundred  million 
dollars  more  annually.    Numerous  success- 
ful  drainage  schemes  have  been  carried  out 
'^by  private  enterprise.    Southeast  Missouri 
Jias  many  evidences  of  successful  work  of 
.^this  kind  and  there  are  other  sections  in 
'the  State  in  which  sluggish  streams  have 
I 'been  straightened.    A  tract  of  reclaimed 
!swamp  land  in  Louisiana  has  just  been 
opened  to  celery  culture  on  a  large  scale, 
'  and  the  extensive  growth  of  the  rice  interests 
'  of  that  State  is  well  known.    It  is  clearly 
seen  that  swamp  drainage,  heretofore  left 
*'to  individual  or  State  action,  is  a  matter 
l^'that  calls  for  national  direction  and  for  a 
"''helpful  Government  financing  that,  like 
^'irrigation,  will  more  than  pay  its  way. 
it   

''■^  Phillips  Brooks  once  said,  concerning 
'^'a  contented  mind,  that  though  men  cannot 

always  bring  their  means  to  their  minds, 

they  ought  to  bring  their  minds  to  their 
iimeans.    This  reminds  us  of  the  statement 

of  a  domestic  philosopher  who  declared 
i-;that  he  had  learned  the  secret  of  doubling 
rihis  income,  and  that  was  of  cutting  his 
[tidesires  down  by  one-half. 

lal   

ail  The  Freezing  of  Wells. — Throughout 
[Itimany  of  the  Northern  States  the  freezing 
re'of  wells  and  pumps  causes  much  trouble, 
atjand  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
fi  keeping  some  wells  open  for  use  during  the 
fli^winter.    Strangely   enough,    the  shallow, 

open  wells  give  less  trouble  than  the  deeper, 
i:  drilled  or  double-tubed  driven  wells,  in  which 
I!  the  inner  or  pump  tube  is  carried  below  the 

outer  casing.   The  determination  of  the 


cause  of  the  freezing  and  of  means  for  its 
prevention  is  of  so  great  practical  impor- 
tance that  a  study  of  the  subject  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  geologists  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

In  open  wells  where  air  obtains  access 
through  thfe  soil  and  at  the  junction  of  curb 
and  cover,  a  cement  cover  should  be  tightly 
fitted  to  the  curb,  and  the  curb  itself  should 
be  coated  with  cement  for  some  distance 
below  the  surface. 

In  drilled  or  double-tubed  driven  wells 
the  current  of  cold  air  drawn  in  by  periods 
of  high  barometer  between  the  outer  and 
inner  casing  near  the  surface  and  passing 
out  in  a  porous  bed  at  the  bottom  above  the 
water  level  will  cause  freezing  if  the  water 
is  pumped  so  that  it  stands  in  the  inner 
tube  above  the  lower  end  of  the  outer 
casing;  and  a  long  continued  current  of 
such  cold  air  may  cause  freezing  of  the 
ground  water  about  and  in  the  well  tube. 
For  this  condition  it  is  suggested  that  the 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  tube 
near  the  surface  be  packed  with  some 
impervious  material.  A  filling  of  cement 
resting  on  an  improvised  plug  is  probably 
the  most  effective.  The  home-made  rag 
packing  sometimes  used  is  too  porous  to 
serve  the  purpose. 

The  same  treatment  is  suggested  for 
wells  with  leaky  casings,  for  driven  wells 
passing  through  rocks  porous  enough  to 
permit  the  passage  of  large  currents  of 
chilled  air  during  periods  of  high  barometer, 
and  for  wells  in  which  the  outer  casing  ends 
in  some  cavern  or  open  passage;  that  is, 
the  space  between  the  well  tube  and  the 
pump  tube  near  the  surface  should  be 
tightly  plugged  with  impervious  material. 
About  some  wells  the  ground  crevices 
through  which  the  air  circulates  are  so 
numerous  that  immunity  from  freezing  can 
be  obtained  only  by  plugging  the  space 
about  the  pump  tube  from  top  to  bottom 
with  cement.   

ExPENSiVENESs  OF  Credit. — It  is  always 
well  for  a  business  man  to  have  good  credit, 
but  to  do  this  he  should  avoid  using  it  any 
more  than  is  necessary.  Practically,  pay 
as  you  go  is  as  good  policy  for  the  buyer, 
any  one  can  see,  as  it  is  for  the  seller.  Few 
people  realize  how  much  their  credit  costs 
them.  It  is  by  far  the  dearest  luxury  that 
they  keep,  and  is  what  keeps  more  men 
poor  than  anything  else.  It  is  mainly  the 
credit  which  the  country  store  expects,  and 
is,  perhaps,  obliged  to  give,  that  makes  it 
a  dearer  place  to  trade  in  than  the  city, 
where,  for  casual  customers,  credit  is  im- 
possible. Much  more  than  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 
article  where  credit  is  given.  In  reality, 
the  honest  man  who  intends  to  pay  his  debts 
cannot  afford  to  be  trusted.  He  is  saddled 
with  a  part  of  the  losses  of  those  who  are 
dishonest,  in  addition  to  interest.  It  is 
better  to  borrow  money  in  a  lump  and  pay 
interest  on  it,  and  buy  only  for  cash,  than 
to  buy  on  credit;  better  still,  to  do  without 
things  until  money  is  earned  to  pay  for 
them.  The  grocery  bill  is,  in  thousands  of 
homes,  the  secret  of  lack  of  thr'iit— Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 


From  a  Testimony  of  IV ear e  Monthly 
Meeting  in  1834  concerning  Thomas  Davis. 

Our  beloved  friend,  Thomas  Davis,  was 
bom  in  Amesbury,  in  Massachusetts,  in 
the  Sixth  Month,  1753.  We  have  nothing 
special  to  remark  concerning  him,  till  about 
the  year  1790,  when  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Ackworth,  in  New  Hampshire. 
He  had  not  then  (as  some  of  us  have  heard 
him  relate)  united  in  membership  with  any 
religious  society,  but  was  seeking  the  right 
way.  He  attended  the  meetings  of  several 
denominations  of  professing  Christians,  but 
did  not  unite  with  any  of  them  nor  find 
peace  or  satisfaction  to  his  troubled  mind. 
His  burden  grew  heavier  and  his  prospects 
more  gloomy  till  at  length  he  was  constrain- 
ed to  look  to  the  Lord  alone  for  help,  after 
which  he  spent  a  portion  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  and  sought  other  opportunities 
for  retirement  alone.  In  some  of  these 
seasons,  his  mind  being  drawn  into  true 
silence,  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  through 
Jesus  Christ  was  mercifully  opened  to  his 
view,  to  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  his 
heart. 

Thus,  without  much  of  any  outward  help, 
except  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some 
Friends'  writings,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
truth,  as  professed  by  our  religious  Society, 
and  became  a  member  of  this  meeting,  in 
the  year  1803.  At  this  time,  the  place  of 
his  residence  was  nearly  forty  miles  from 
any  settled  meeting  of  Friends,  and  he  used 
to  have  seasons  of  religious  retirement  in 
his  family,  on  First-days,  and  generally 
attended  our  Monthly  Meetmgs.  He  ouu- 
tinued  this  practice  for  a  number  of  years, 
occasionally  receiving  visits  from  Friends, 
and  sometimes  ministering  Friends  appoint- 
ed meetings  at  his  house,  notice  of  which 
being  given  to  his  neighbors,  they  generally 
attended,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
some  of  them  were  convinced  of  the  princi- 
ples of  Truth  as  held  by  us,  and  became 
members  of  the  Society,  and  regular  meet- 
ings were  held  at  his  house  for  a  number 
of  years,  until  a  meeting-house  was  built 
in  1820,  and  the  meeting  held  there. 

He  was  humble  in  spirit,  a  lover  of  retire- 
ment, an  exemplary  and  useful  member 
of  society,  and  frequently  appointed  to 
important  services.  He  was  an  elder  in 
good  esteem,  and  for  several  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  often  had  a  few  words  to 
communicate  in  our  meetings,  which  were 
well  received  by  Friends.  He  was  a  diligent 
attender  not  only  of  the  particular  meeting 
to  which  he  belonged,  but  also  of  our 
Monthly,  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings, 
neither  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  nor  the  infirmities 
of  old  age  prevented  him  from  meeting 
with  his  friends  on  those  occasions,  when 
he  was  able  to  ride. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

The  number  of  the  Quiver  for  Sixth  Month  is  said 
to  contain  an  illustration  of  the  Friends'  Meeting-house 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  ruined  by  the  earthquake. 


"The  Friends,  their  History,  Organization,  and 
Principles  of  Faith  and  Practice,"  is  the  title  of  an 
address  of  Sylvester  lones  read  before  the  Church 
History  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  now 
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published  by  Josiah  Simms,  2203  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  on 
Second-day  of  this  week,  with  a  large  attendance. 
Visitors  from  England  on  the  east  and  from  Iowa  in 
the  west  were  present.  The  vocal  exercises  began 
early,  and  were  continued  in  more  than  usual  a  number, 
without  much  intermission,  to  the  end — some  of  them 
interesting,  and  some  in  a  measure  baptizing.  A 
joint  session  of  men  and  women  Friends  occupied  full 
half  the  time  of  the  business  meeting,  in  hearing  and 
commenting  on  a  very  thoroughly  prepared  Report 
of  the  Committee  appointed  a  year  ago  to  visit  and 
encourage  the  more  neglected  subordinate  meetings, 
and  to  appoint  meetings  as  way  opened.  The  useful 
and  edifymg  service  of  this  committee  was  much 
appreciated,  and  the  Quarterly  Meeting  felt  encouraged 
to  continue  the  committee  under  appointment,  and 
directed  that  their  valuable  report  should  be  printed 
for  circulation  among  the  members.  The  report  of 
the  condition  of  West  Philadelphia  Meeting  was  gen- 
erally encouraging. 

In  a  meeting  held  in  Twelfth  Street  Meeting-house 
Philadelphia,  last  Second-day,  the  4th  instant,  occasion 
was  taken  of  important  improvements  in  the  building 
which  were  made  in  the  past  summer  to  review  the 
history  of  the  meeting.  This  was  done  through  listen- 
ing to  an  historical  paper  prepared  by  George  Vaux, 
entitled  "Twelfth  Street  Meeting  and  its  Predecessors." 
We  have  attempted  to  give  some  sketch,  or  abridg- 
ment of  its  contents,  as  follows: 

Originally  there  was  but  one  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  established  soon  after  the 
coming  of  William  Penn.  In  1772,  this  Meeting  was 
divided  into  three  Monthly  Meetings — that  "of  Phila- 
delphia." that  "for  the  Northern  District,"  and  another 
"for  the  Southern  District."  The  latter  was  discon- 
tinued in  1872  and  combined  with  the  Middle  District. 
By  a  division  of  the  Middle  District  in  1814,  the  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting  was  organized  under  the  name  of 
"The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Western  District."  Its  first  sitting  was  held  in 
the  Twelfth  Street  house  Third  Month  16th,  1814, 
M-ith  a  mombcroiiip  oT  three  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
But  the  first  meeting  for  worship  assembled  on  the 
first  First-day  in  the  Fourth  Month,  1813.  Thomas 
Wistar  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
the  first  elders  were  Ellis  Yarnall,  Thomas  Wistar,  and 
Mary  Wistar.  In  1865  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting  was 
joined  to  this,  but  was  re-established  a  few  years  since 
under  the  name  of  Haverford. 

The  earliest  meeting-house  erected  in  Philadelpiiia 
was  on  the  west  side  of  Front  Street,  a  little  north  of 
Arch,  and  was  called  "The  Bank  Meeting,"  probably 
built  soon  after  Penn's  arrival.  It  gave  way  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  Centre  Square  Meeting- 
house which  had  stood  at  Broad  and  Market  Streets, 
where  it  was  never  a  success.  And  in  ninety  years  this 
Bank  Meeting-house  gave  place  to  a  new  one  on  Key's 
Alley,  and  that  one  in  turn  nearly  fifty  years  later  had 
the  present  meeting-house  at  Sixth  and  Noble  Streets 
substituted  for  it. 

The  "Great  Meeting-house"  v/as  located  at  Market 
and  Second  Streets.  During  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle continental  troops  were  quartered  in  it,  notwith- 
standing the  protest  of  Friends;  who  held  meeting 
there  as  usual,  the  commander  requiring  the  soldiers 
to  vacate  during  meeting-time.  Yet  some  of  the 
soldiers  attended  it,  behaving  with  propriety. 
(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 


WesUowa  Notes. 

Danikl  Olivi-.k  spent  the  evening  of  the  28th  ult. 
at  the  School  and  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys  and  girls  on  religious  and  social  conditions  in 
Syna. 


UsT  First-day  evening  J.  Wetherill  I  lutton  occupied 
the  boys  "Reading  Collection"  with  an  earnest  talk 
and  Charles  W.  Palmer  addressed  the  girls  on  "Char- 
acter and  Service." 


Among  other  visitors  at  our  meeting  on  First-day 
last  were  William  [Ivans,  lames  M.  Moon.  Davis  II 
Forsythe.  Watson  W.  and  Sarah  B.  Dewees 


A  dailv  record  of  weather  conditions  has  been  started 
again.  1  he  report  for  the  Tenth  Month  indicated  that 
the  mean  temperature  was  40.1°,  maximum  08°  mini- 
mum ji".  Number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell,  four. 
Killing  fixist  on  the  19th. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  excitement  in  financial  circles 
lately  prevailing  in  several  large  cities  has  considerably 
subsided,  following  the  importation  of  gold  in  large 
quantities  from  Europe  to  pay  for  American  produc- 
tions, the  issuing  of  a  larger  quantity  of  bank  notes  by 
various  banks  in  different  neighborhoods,  and  the 
action  of  the  U.  S.  Government  in  placing  large  sums 
of  money  on  deposit  in  certain  banks.  It  is  stated 
that  never  before  have  such  great  amounts  of  the  public 
funds  been  used  in  this  way  to  avert  threatened  trouble. 
A  general  condition  of  prosperity  throughout  the  coun- 
try favors  the  rapid  return  of  confidence  in  money, 
centres.  It  is  estimated  by  official  authority  that  the 
value  of  the  cereals,  cotton  and  other  produce  of  Ameri- 
can farms  this  year  will  be  about  $324,000,000  more 
than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  grain  crop  will  not  be 
larger  than  that  of  certain  other  years,  but  short  crops 
elsewhere  have  caused  an  increase  in  prices. 

Prof.  A.  Lawrence  Rotch,  of  the  Blue  Hill  Observa- 
tory, Boston,  has  lately  described  a  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  height 
of  eight  or  nine  miles  above  the  earth's  surface.  The 
balloons  used  are  made  of  rubber  and  carry  special 
instruments  for  recording  distance  traveled,  altitudd 
and  temperature,  which  are  attached  to  a  parachute. 
When  at  a,  great  height  the  hydrogen  with  which  the 
balloons  are  filled  expands  to  an  extent  where  the 
balloon  itself  explodes  and  the  parachute,  carrying  the 
instruments  and  the  records  made  on  the  trip,  floats 
down  to  earth.  A  temperature  of  one  hundred  and 
eleven  degrees  Fahrenheit  below  zero  has  thus  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  despatch  from  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  of  the  31st  ult. 
says:  "  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  Schaeffer 
addressed  nine  hundred  teachers  at  the  county  institute 
to-day  and  pointed  out  how  the  schools  could  create 
strong  sentiment  for  peace  among  nations.  He  said: 
'The  civilized  world  has  three  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  teachers.    They  can  by  their  teaching  make 

war  unpopular,  and  rulers  are  always  afraid  to  begin 

a  war  that  is  unpopular.  They  can  do  it  by  distin- 
guishing the  wars  for  principle  and  for  humanity  from 
the  wars  for  tribute,  for  booty,  for  territorial  aggrand- 
izement and  for  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition.' " 
It  has  been  found  that  a  good  safe  may  be  made  of 
concrete.  Though  not  burglar  proof,  it  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  ordinary  purposes  against  theft  and  fire. 
In  Seattle  a  safe  has  been  made  of  concrete  which  is 
two  feet  four  inches  square  and  three  feet  high;  the 
walls  and  doors  are  four  inches  thick,  reinforced  with 
twisted  steel. 

Doctor  George  B.  Gordon,  curator  of  archaeology  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  lately  returned  from 
an  exploring  expedition  in  Alaska,  where  he  discovered 
a  tribe  of  Indians  of  whose  existence  the  world  has 
hitherto  been  in  ignorance.  It  is  stated  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  show  a  higher  mentality  and  develop- 
ment than  any  of  the  known  inhabitants  of  the  far 
North.  They  alone,  of  all  the  tribes  north  of  Mexico  and 
Southern  California,  possess  the  art  of  pottery  making. 

The  recent  strike  of  telegraph  operators  has  ended, 
and  many  of  tlie  strikers  have  sought  unsuccessfully 
to  be  reinstated  in  their  former  positions.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  strikers  lost  in  all  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
by  their  self-imposed  idleness. 

A  despatch  from  Kankakee,  111.,  says:  "Charging 
that  football  is  prize  fighting,  S.  R.  Moore,  an  attorney, 
filed  a  bill  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining high  school  students  from  playing  the  game. 
He  declared  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and 
the  high  school  principal,  have  aided  and  abetted 
prize  fighting  among  students;  that  the  game  of  foot- 
ball not  only  injures  but  demoralizes  the  student  body; 
that  the  members  of  the  team  use  profanity  on  the 
field,  and  that  the  game  is  'degrading,  un-American. 
un-Christian  and  uncivilized."' 

William  Booth,  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
a  late  public  address  in  this  city  spoke  of  the  great 
growth  in  membership  and  in  standing  in  Australia, 
Japan.  Germany.  England  and  the  United  States! 
"In  all  these  countries  we  have  received  recognition," 
he  said.  "In  fifty-three  countries  we  now  have  a 
total  of  seventy-five  hundred  societies." 

F.llwood  Cooper.  Slate  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  (.alifornia,  it  is  stated,  has  now  succeeded  in  preserv- 
ing fruits  by  keeping  them  in  boxes  from  which  the 
air  has  been  exhausted,  after  which  thev  are  filled 
with  pure  nitrogen  gas.  It  is  said  that  he  has  packed 
pears,  grapes,  cherries,  etc..  in  nitrogen  and  has  taken 
them  from  the  boxes  after  five  months  in  good  condi- 
tion. It  is  also  said  that  decay  does  not  progress  in 
fruit  when'surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen, 


Foreign. — An  agreement  has  been  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Norway,  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany 
and  Russia  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  Norway. 
This  treaty  is  alleged  to  be  directly  or  indirectly  aimed 
at  Sweden. 

A  despatch  from  Helsengfors,  Finland,  of  the  first, 
says:  "Absolute  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  or 
importation  of  alcohol  in  Finland  is  provided  in  a  bill 
which  was  unanimously  passed  to-day  by  the  Diet. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  Emperor  will  sanction  the 
measure.  Nevertheless  temperance  celebrations  are 
being  held  in  every  part  of  the  country."  On  the  29th 
ult:  "The  Finnish  Diet  adopted  by  one  hundred  and 
four  votes  to  ninety-one  the  proposed  appropriation 
for  four  million  dollars  as  a  biennial  compensation  to 
the  Russian  Government  for  the  exemption  of  Finns 
from  service  in  the  Russian  army." 

The  little  town  of  Karatagh,  in  the  Hussar  district 
of  Bokhara,  in  Russian  Turkestan,  has  been  over- 
whelmed and  completely  destroyed  by  a  landslide  that 
followed  the  earthquake  of  Tenth  Month  21st.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  reports  of  the  disaster  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Karatagh  lost  their  lives.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  five  thousand. 

On  Tenth  Month  2ist,  the  weather  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington announced  that  its  instruments  recorded  an 
earthquake,  beginning  at  eleven  o'clock  the  previous 
night  and  lasting  until  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
Its  origin  was  then  believed  to  have  been  at  a  poinl 
west  of  Australia,  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean.  The 
same  day  dispatches  were  received  in  London  froirl  • 
St.  Petersburg  reporting  severe  earthshocks  in  centra  ' 
Asia.  J 

The  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Kaiser  IVilkelnl 
derGrosse  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  28th  ult.,  after; 
most  remarkable  voyage.  She  came  for  one  thousanc 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across  tb.e  Atlantic 
through  one  of  the  most  severe  storms  of  the  season 
without  a  rudder,  guided  only  by  her  propellers.  Thi 
rudder  had  been  lost  in  a  severe  gale,  and  the  steer 
ing  apparatus  had  become  disabled  on  the  day  after  thi 
accident,  the  gale  developed  into  a  hurricane,  and  bii 
seas  broke  over  the  crippled  vessel.  Captain  Polaci 
ordered  that  oil  be  poured  on  the  sea,  and  this  devio 
smoothed  the  heavy  rollers  and  enabled  the  vessel  t( 
ride  on  them,  and  the  propellers  held  her  true  to  he 
course. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  says:  "In  addition  to  beinj 
used  as  a  wireless  telegraph  station,  the  Eiffel  Tower  i 
now  equipped  as  a  luminous  clock.    The  apparatus  i  1 
fixed  to  the  second  story,  and  flashes  forth  ever  | 
minute  in  huge  figures  visible  at  a  great  distance 
This  system  was  found  to  be  the  only  practicable  one  1 
for  at  such  a  height  the  ordinary  clock  dial  would  fc  ^ 
indistinguishable." 

It  is  stated  that  Dutch  engineers  have  entered  upo  ^ 
the  task  of  turning  the  bed  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  int  t| 
fourteen  hundred  square  miles  of  arable  land.  Th  * 
cost  of  such  a  work  is  estimated  at  about  seventy-si  H 
million  dollars;  but  in  return  for  this  the  Netherland  „ 
government  expects  to  receive  annually  more  thar  " 
five  million  dollars  in  rentals  from  those  who  wi  I 
occupy  this  land.  il 

NOTICES.  i, 
Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India  l 
Children  at  Tunesassa.  New  York.    A  Friend  an^i 
his  wife  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  fo' 
this  Institution.  I 
Application  may  be  made  to  I 
Josiah  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  | 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi; 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trair 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  centii 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reacl 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  A 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.  \  \ 


Died. — At  his  home  near  Barnesville,  Ohio,  Nint 
Month  30th,  1907,  James  Edgerton,  aged  nearl 
seventy-nine  years,  a  life  long,  consistent  membej 
and  diligent  attenderof  Ridge  Particular  and  Somerse 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Although  the  call  ws| 
sudden,  we  feel  it  applicable  to  him — "Blessed  is  thzi 
servant  whom  the  Lord,  when  he  cometh,  shall  fini 
watching."  j 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  RON?,  PrxkteHo. 
No.  ^  WalDut  gtreet 
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"The  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air." 

The  scene  of  anxiety  for  placing  a  new 
navy,  whether  in  the  Pacific  or  elsewhere, 
seems  now  becoming  transferred  above  our 
heads,  to  navies  of  the  air.  The  danger  of 
laving  powerful  explosives  and  bombs 
dropped  down  on  cities  or  anywhere  from 
air-ships  sailing  over  a  continent,  is  a  new 
source  of  alarm  to  governments.  Perhaps 
in  effect  they  are  the  Hague  Conference 
ixmtinued.  They  are  beginning  probably 
to  frighten  away  war,  to  place  our  fleets  into 
the  pacific  indeed,  to  show  the  futility  of 
Mir  munitions  of  war  on  the  face  of  the 
^arth,  and  to  turn  men's  minds  to  be  devis- 
ng  some  more  rational  means  of  settling 
Merences  than  warfare,  so  that  "they  will 
earn  war  no  more."  Such  has  long  been 
Anticipated  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  improve- 
nents  in  modern  science — to  make  carnal 
varfare  impracticable  by  its  very  destruc- 
iveness  and  extremely  scientific  equipment. 

But  it  is  far  better  that  war  instead  of 
jeing  frightened  out  of  practice,  should  be 
;hamed  out  of  sight  by  principle,  and  in- 
pired  out  of  existence  by  Christ's  Spirit; 
hat  this  should  be  "the  victory  that  over- 
XMneth  war,  even  our  faith."  Frightening 
t  out  by  air-ships  is  better  than  nothing  for 
he  world's  carnal  inhabitants,  but  inspiring 
t  out  by  "the  wisdom  that  cometh  down 
rom  above, — first  pure,  then  peaceable," 
s  the  more  excellent  way.  Science  may 
rork  its  moles  and  its  bats,  underground 
ind  overhead,  but  may  these  be  replaced  by 
he  returning  heavenly  host  saying  evermore : 
j1  'Peace  on  earth,  good-will  among  men." 

\  Subordinates  of  an  Unforseen  Plan 
-In  William  Booth's  address  on  "The 
ecret  of  the  Success  of  the  Salvation  Army" 


delivered  to  a  great  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
we  looked  in  vain  for  any  direct  presentation 
of  that  secret;  and  ceased  to  look  after  he 
had  said  he  would  explain  it  next  year.  We 
have  since  been  relieved  to  find  some  such 
statement  as  we  were  looking  for  made  by 
another  as  follows : — 

"The  Army  grew,  it  was  not  made.  It 
was  a  development,  not  the  outcome  of  a 
settled  plan.  Its  growth  was  from  within. 
When  in  i86i  William  Booth  started  on  his 
life-work,  be  had  no  idea  of  the  plan  or 
form  of  ultimate  development  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  That  is  the  secret  of  its  success. 
It  was  a  series  of  inspirations.  The  man 
simply  followed  his  vision." 

That  is  satisfactory.  Neither  George  Fox 
nor  John  Wesley  aimed  at  founding  new 
religious  denominations.  But  they  were 
not  disobedient  to  their  heavenly  visions, 
and  to  what  seemed  their  leadings  from 
step  to  step.  Therefore  greater  movements 
than  they  could  have  devised  in  their  own 
strength  followed.  We  do  not  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  every  provision, 
but  it  would  have  been  a  greater  mistake 
to  have  followed  their  own  heads  in  manu- 
facturing a  system,  than  to  trust  the  devel- 
opment from  day  to  day  to  the  Divine 
openings. 

Tendencies  to  Monarchy,  and  Counter-Currents. 

Our  national  executive  is  becoming  made 
use  of,  rather,  we  suppose,  in  the  present 
instance,  because  of  the  force  of  his  charac- 
ter than  from  design  on  his  part,  to  serve 
as  a  one-man  authority  in  functions  which 
have  hitherto  been  the  province  of  other 
departments  of  the  government.  Managers 
of  great  interests  have  sought  the  judgment 
or  favor  of  the  President  as  a  key  to  their 
prospects  or  the  shaping  of  their  policy,  as 
if  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments 
might  well  enough  be  lost  sight  of  under  the 
apprehension  that  one  man  is  the  state. 
This  apparent  tendency  has  a  possible 
development  in  that  which  Joseph  Hoag 
foresaw  in  his  vision  of  a  century  ago,  of  the 
creeping  on  of  a  monarchical  system  of 
government  in  our  land,  both  in  state  and 
in  church. 

An  instance  of  the  most  grim  irony  which 
history  has  apparently  perpetrated  upon  a 
religious  profession,  is  that  which  has  been 


visited  upon  the  very  religious  Society  to 
which  this  same  Joseph  Hoag  faithfully 
belonged.  That  very  democratic  working 
of  church  government  and  mode  of  worship 
under  Christ  for  which  the  Sodety  was 
first  formed,  is  by  the  revolutionized  Yearly 
Meetings  becoming  deliberately  reversed, 
in  these  recent  days,  and  shifted  to  the 
monarchic  principles.  Espousing  a  one- 
man  power  in  the  ordering  and  pronounce- 
ments of  worship,  a  one-man  directorship 
of  deliberative  bodies  under  parliamentary 
law,  the  one-man  week-day  overseership  by 
a  paid  committee  of  one;  the  one-man 
functionary  for  the  priestly  services,  as  for 
marriage  and  burial  now,  and  other  "sacra- 
ments" which  have  been  contended  for 
rather  prematurely;  one  man  learning  to 
say  "I  am  the  church"  and  the  people  lov- 
ing to  have  it  so — who  knows  but  that  the 
very  Society  of  Joseph  Hoag's  nominal  suc- 
cessors is  not  making  itself  an  entering 
wedge  of  that  very  monarchic  condition  of 
which  he  prophesied? 

And  this  monarchy-system  is  now  devel- 
oping under  our  name  of  Friend  or  Quaker, 
a  name  which  was  once  the  synonym  for 
individualism  in  the  truth  and  in  duty,  and 
for  democracy  in  organization,  where  not 
even  a  clerk  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of  its  assembly  but  only  as  its  servant. 
And  at  this  same  time  when  our  once  free 
name  is  getting  stultified  with  the  one-man 
principle,  as  was  that  of  Israel  when  they 
clamored  for  a  king  that  they  might  be 
"like  the  nations  round  about,"  there  is 
dawning  upon  the  protestant  churches  a 
sense  of  the  true  Christianity  of  the  religion 
of  democracy,  and  the  true  democracy  and 
individualism  of  Christianity.  They  are 
crying  out  in  able  books  or  writings  for  the 
throwing  off  of  the  effete  covering  and 
trappings  of  monarchism,  and  knowing  as 
individuals  or  collectively  but  one  President, 
Christ  Jesus,  who  can  speak  to  their  condi- 
tion. While  enlightened  thought  of  to-day 
is  seeking  to  divest  worship  and  religion 
from  human  monarchy,  it  is  pitiable  to  see 
our  free  name  dragged  back  by  any  unto  the 
one-man-ism  from  which  it  once  came  out. 
What  spirit  is  giving  to  belated  copyists  a 
genius  for  grasping  after  the  threadbare 
clothing  and  cast-offs  of  others? 

The  contest  is  now  upon  the  twentieth 
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century: — Shall  ministry  be  the  priesthood, 
or  prophecy?  Shall  the  government  of 
the  people  by  the  people  be  upon  Christ's 
shoulders  as  immediate  head  to  them  over 
all  things,  or  must  we  have  human  kings  in 
religion?  Shall  worship  be  an  individual's 
own  spiritual  exercise  and  experience,  or 
by  proxy?  Shall  our  ba{^sms  of  grace  be 
from  heaven,  or  of  men  in  horizontal  succes- 
sion construed  to  be  from  some  point  in 
history?  Shall  our  ministry  be  man-paid 
because  man-made,  or  Christ-paid  because 
Christ-made?  Shall  religion  be  a  response 
to  God's  "Let  there  be  Light,"  or  a  groping 
in  the  wake  of  smoky  human  lanterns, 
though  of  cut  glass  and  a  fine  laboratory? 
It  is  the  old  contest  in  new  forms,  that  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  flesh  or  the  letter, 
thak  of  crowning  man  or  Christ  as  lord 
over  God's  heritage. 

Friends'  Views  Not  Negative. — Ed- 
ward Burrough  in  Truth  Defended,  written 
about  1656,  said:  "The  ordinances  of  Jesus 
Christ  we  own  and  witness.  Preaching, 
Praying,  Baptism,  Communion,  Singing, 
and  whatsoever  was  ordained  for  his  saints 
to  practice  in  life  and  power;  we  witness 
these  things  in  the  eternal  substance,  having 
passed  through  the  earthly  figures,  which 
was  but  to  stand  for  its  time.  True  preach- 
ing we  own,  and  do  witness  it,  which  is  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Prayer  by  the  Spirit  and 
in  the  Spirit  we  own  and  witness,  which  is 
not  limited  to  a  time  and  place.  Baptism 
we  own,  and  witness,  which  is  with  one 
spirit,  into  one  body,  into  the  death  of 
Christ.  Communion  we  live  in,  which  is 
in  the  light  by  the  spirit,  which  will  endure 
eternally.  Singing  which  is  with  the  spirit, 
and  with  the  understanding  of  the  Redeemed 
of  the  Lord,  we  own  and  witness;  but  in  the 
world's  singing  in  rhyme  and  meter,  proud 
men  singing  that  they  "are  not  puffed  in 
mind;"  and  profane  men  singing  that  "the 
law  of  God  is  dear  to  them,"  this  singing  we 
deny." 

"  1  will  tell  you  where  you  have  made  a 
mistake.  You  have  tried  to  serve  God  in 
the  flesh,  before  you  have  been  born  of  the 
Spirit,  and  you  nave  failed,  and  you  have 
kept  trying  and  kept  failing  until,  by  and 
by,  you  have  given  up,  exclaiming,  "Oh;  it 
is  a  nard  thing  to  be  a  Christian.' 

"It  is  not  only  hard,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  to  serve  God  in  the  flesh.  The 
natural  man  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God.  The  natural  man  is  at  war  with 
God,  he  is  at  enmity  against  God.  But 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  comes  into  the  heart, 
and  we  have  been  born  of  the  Spirit  and 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  be- 
come heirs  of  eternal  life,  then  his  yoke  is 
easy." 

INSPIRATION. 

Truth  on  the  heart  that  receptive  awaits  it, 

Strikes  and  it  flashes  to  flame. 
What  were  the  tinder  of  soul  in  its  value. 

If  Divine  fire  never  once  came? 

11.  K.  S. 


THE  FRIEND. 


t     i.^:     Thomas  H.  Whitson. 

During  periodical  visits  to  West  Chester 
for  several  years  past,  it  has  frequently  been 
my  privilege  to  call  on  our  late  beloved 
friend  Thomas  H.  Whitson,  and  some  of 
these  occasions  left  an  impress  which  cannot 
soon  fade  away.  Our  final  conversation  was  on 
twenty-eighth  of  Ninth  Month  last.  At  that 
time  he  was  under  much  physical  weakness. 
Standing  at  his  bedside  I  took  his  hand  to 
say  farewell.  Thereupon  in  a  deliberate 
and  impressive  manner  he  gave  utterance 
to  about  the  following  language: 

"In  case  we  do  not  meet  here  again,  I 
trust  me  may  do  so  in  heaven.  I  have  a 
good  assurance  of  a  place  reserved  for  me 
there.  I  still  live,  yet  not  I  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.  Through  this  bed  of  sickness 
I  have  rested  on  the  one  true  foundation, 
Christ  Jesus.  I  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables  in  making  known  the  power 
and  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." 

Such  a  testimony  can  emanate  only  from 
one  who  has  known  whom  he  believed,  and 
it  brings  us  to  realize  afresh  the  declaration, 
"Blessed  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
death  of  his  saints."  As  he  and  other  true 
servants  of  the  Lord  enter  into  rest,  it 
behooves  those  who  remain  to  cherish  and 
inculcate  the  principles  which  marked  their 
careers  while  going  in  and  out  amongst  us 
as  living  epistles. 

One  cannot  adequately  appreciate  and 
much  less  express  in  words  the  veneration 
due  to  the  ministers  who  so  faithfully  labor 
in  the  service  and  love  of  the  Gospel  and 
who  thus  unconsciously  influence  our  steps 
in  the  way  of  holiness  and  righteousness. 

As  J.  Bevan  Braithwaite  wrote  concerning 
our  deeply  loved  friend  Samuel  Morris 
shortly  after  the  latter's  death:  "Eternity 
can  alone  disclose  how  many  precious  souls 
have  been  blessed  under  his  ministry." 

These  lives  so  highly  favored  are  become 
our  inheritance  and  if  rightly  appropriated 
should  serve  to  us  as  a  "savor  of  life  unto 
life."  No  more  worthy  tribute  can  be 
rendered  to  their  memories  than  to  emulate 
their  shining  examples  and  both  to  live  and 
to  die  as  they  have  done.  Let  us  then  strive 
to  cultivate  and  deepen  the  Divine  life  as 
an  individual  work  and  not  allow  the  word 
committed  unto  us  to  return  void. 

Walter  T.  Moore. 

Germantown,  Eleventh  Month  4th,  1907. 

Testimony  of  New  Bedford  Monthly  Meet- 
ing concerning  James  Davis. 

What  added  great  weight  to  his  ministry, 
was  his  truly  circumspect  deportment  and 
consistent  walk  in  the  world.  He  possessed 
a  sound  and  stable  mind,  with  much  even- 
ness and  uniformity  of  temper,  and  from 
his  habitual  cheerfulness  enjoyed  as  much 
as  most  men  in  social  intercourse  with  his 
friends,  but  these  cheerful  feelings  were 
accompanied  with  gravity  and  with  inno- 
cency  and  simplicity  of  manners,  ever 
manifesting  an  uncommon  regard  to  the 
feelings  of  others,  that  nothing  should 
escape  him  that  had  a  tendency  unnecessar- 
ily to  hurt  or  wound,  and  he  was  peculiarly 
guarded  as  to_^whatever  might  lessen  or 
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injure  the  character  of  another.    Being  J 

possessed  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  Christ-  . 

ian   humility  was  indeed   a  conspicuous  J 

trait  in  his  character,  which  led  him  to  pre-  j 

fer  others  to  himself.     By  his  blameless  j, 

life  and  conversation,  and  the  uprightness  ,j 
of  his  dealings  among  men,  he  endeared 

himself  to  all  who  were  intimately  acquaint-  , 

ed  with  him,  the  youth,  as  well  as  the  aged,  i, 
and  was  generally  beloved  and  respected 

beyond  the  limits  of  the  Society  of  which  ^ 

he  was  a  member.  i.. 


That  Which  Cannot  Be  Shaken  RemainF. 

If  we  make  it  our  first  endeavor  to  come 
into  the  place  of  true  discipleship,  and  to  j  Is 
learn,  as  the  first  Christians  learned,  by  11 
self-surrender  and  trust,  to  share  the  yoke  « 
of  Christ  and  to  know  that  every  thought'  ii 
is  brought  into  captivity  to  his  obedience,]  iii 
we  shall  find  not  only  rest  to  our  own  souls,  u 
but   fellowship   and   harmony  .  with  ouri  ft 
brethren.    It  is  in  this  conscious  Christian 
experience  that  we  shall  enter  into  a  larger' 
life  than  our  own,  and  find  that  all  we  need 
of  Authority  comes  back  to  us,  in  the  unity 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  all  down  the 
ages.    The  Authority  of  the  Bible  will  be 
to  us  no  theory  reached  by  painful  and  soph-  i 
istical  argument,  but  a  living  reality  felt  IS 
and  accepted,  because  we  have  come  for  1 
ourselves  into  the  experience  of  which  f 
psalmists,  prophets,  and  apostles  wrote,  i 
and  understand  by  spiritual  sympathy  the  ^ 
truths   they   struggled   to   express.    The  !il 
Authority  of  the  Church  will  be  ever  round" 
about  us,  in  the  collective  experience  and!]  , 
testimony  of  all  saintly  souls  who  have  a 
lived  and  wrought  in  the  same  consciousness  li 
of  Sonship  and  in  dependence  on  the  same  'I 
Spirit.    Any  imagined  revelation  of  oui  ' 
own,  we  shall  always  be  prepared  and  an-r 
xious  to  test  and  temper  by  comparing  ill  : 
with  what  has  been  revealed  to  others  » 
richer,  stronger,  and  more  devoted  thar  i 
ourselves,  both  in  the  past  and  present.    .  i 

Most  of  all  we  shall  bow  with  unmeasurec  < 
reverence  before  the  Authority  of  Christ  5 
who  has  reconciled  us  to  God  and  brough', 
us  into  the  communion  in  which  Authorit)! 
regains  its  meaning  

It  is  true  that,  for  many  of  us,  our  ver}! 
familiarity  with  the  Gospel  pages  has  robbec' 
them  of  their  freshness,  and  it  is  difficul' 
for  us  to  find  in  them  the  inspiration,  th(| 
profound  spiritual  genius,  that  is  realb| 
there.    .    .    .    Many  are  finding  in  somtj 
of  the  simplest  Gospel  stories,  so  simpli' 
as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  youngest  child' 
depths  beyond  depths  of  spiritual  meaninji 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  soul  and  of  it 
most  hidden  needs.    We  are  constrained  t( 
acknowledge  that  "Never  man  so  spake.'  • 
One  who  knows  as  Jesus  knew,  who  see  J 
with  this  profundity  of  spiritual  insight 
must,  we  feel,  be  worthy  of  our  trust.  Am 
so  to  Him  belongs  without  measure  tha 
Authority  which  we  concede,  in  some  degref  ^ 
to  all  who  can  see  further,  and  who  knOM 
more  than  others. 

And  yet  this  is  no  blind  trust.    We  d|i 
not  attain  it  as,  in  would-be  but  mistake  I 
reverence,  we  close  the  eyes  of  our  ow  j 
reason  and  judgment,  and  adopt  the  crea 
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quiaimpossihile.  It  is  only  ours  as  in  free- 
dom and  boldness  we  use  the  Light  that  is 
given  us,  and  enter  into  the  place  of  experi- 
ence and  insight  where  we  can  see  these 
things  in  some  measure  for  ourselves,  and 
know  that  ...  He  said  them  because 
they  are  true.  Deep  below  all  Authority 
is  the  Light  Within,  as  that  which  alone 
makes  it  living  and  not  dead,  and  gives  it 
\  ital  power  over  our  souls.  The  better  we 
know,  by  this  inner  Light,  the  character  of 
our  Master,  the  more  fully  shall  we  under- 
stand what  it  was  that  inspired  his  first 
followers,  and  the  stronger  will  be  our  hold 
upon  his  present  Spirit. 

And  one  yet  larger  thought  remains. 
Is  it  not  to  this  purified  vision  of  our  Lord 
that  we  must  look,  and  may  look  with 
serene  confidence,  for  the  true  Reunion  of 
Christendom?  Not  by  surrender  to  formal 
;reeds,  nor  agreement  upon  ritual  obser- 
vances, shall  we  know  the  fulfilment  of  his 
Drayer,  "that  they  all  may  be  one."  Opin- 
ons  and  practices  divide,  but  facts  and  truth 
jnite.  Already,  in  all  Churches,  men  and 
.vomen  are  being  drawn  together  in  the 
'ellowship  of  those  who  "walk  in  the  Light," 
,vho  are  "of  the  truth,"  who  have  forsaken 
'eligions  of  dogma  for  the  Religion  of  the 
spirit.  Below  all  our  surface  differences, 
;here  is  the  substantial  unity  of  those  who 
vorship  the  same  Lord,  whose  minds  are 
)pen  to  the  same  facts,  who  have  been 
ifted  by  Him  into  the  same  Christian 
experience,  which  is  "fellowship  with  the 
-ather  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ." 

"  If  we  walk  in  the  Light,  as  He  is  in  the 
Jght,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another," 
)ecause  our  spiritual  eyes  are  opened 
hrough  an  inward  experience  of  his  "  blood," 
|.hich  "cleanseth  us  from  all  sin." — British 
-riend. 


Shifting  Foundations. — A  minister  once 
iaid  to  me:  "It  must  be  very  easy  for  you 
io  preach."  I  said:  "Do  you  think  so? 
.  do  not  look  at  it  as  a  light  affair."  "  Yes," 
le  said,  "it  is  easy  because  you  hold  a 
ixed  and  definite  set  of  truths,  upon  which 
'ou  dwell  from  year  to  year."  I  did  not 
ee  how  this  made  it  easy  to  preach,  but  I 
lid  see  how  it  made  my  heart  easy,  and  I 
iaid,  "  Yes,  that  is  true.  I  keep  to  one  fixed 
ine  of  truth."  "That  is  not  my  case," 
■aid  he;  "1  revise  my  creed  from  week  to 
veek.  It  is  with  me  constant  change  and 
)rogress."  I  did  not  say  much,  but  I 
hought  the  more.  If  the  foundation  is 
onstantly  being  altered,  the  building  will 
)e  rather  shaky.  Surely,  if  the  basis  be 
lot  settled,  we  shall,  in  our  work,  show  a 
;ood  deal  of  fairy-building!  It  is  a  precious 
ihing  to  my  heart  to  feel  sure  about  the 
'critics  of  God — the  surely  revealed  facts 
'f  Scripture.  Having  once  made  Christ  my 
lOundation,  I  shall  be  like  the  Puritans  of 
Vlassachusetts.  I  have  heard  that  in  their 
;arly  days  their  counselors  agreed  that 
I'the  state  of  Massachusetts  should  be  gov- 
rned  by  the  laws  of  God,  till  they  had  time 
0  make  better  ones."  So  will  1  rest  on 
ohrist  alone  till  1  can  find  a  better  resting 
j'lace.  When  we  find  that  God  has  laid 
jnother  foundation  we  will  look  at  it. 
Vhen  we  discover  a  foundation  more  suit- 


able for  sinners  than  the  sinners'  Saviour, 
we  will  consider  it,  but  not  till  then. — Spur- 

GEON. 


Penn's  Troubles  With  Philadelphia. 

A  citizen  of  West  Chester  has  placed  in 
my  hands  a  rare  little  pamphlet  in  which 
is  written  the  name  of  1  homas  Darlington, 
one  of  the  early  progenitors  of  that  well- 
known  stock  in  Chester  County.  It  is 
curious  as  an  illustration  of  the  extreme 
difficulties,  the  unpopularity  and  the  sor- 
rows of  the  founder  of  Philadelphia  in  deal- 
ing with  its  people  after  they  had  become 
a  flourishing  community  and  had  begun 
to  grow  restless  under  his  system  of  govern- 
ment. In  its  mutations  of  fortune  there 
is  no  part  of  the  life  of  William  Penn  so 
pathetic  as  those  years  in  which,  after  he 
had  left  the  city  for  the  second  and  last 
time  he  felt  called  upon  to  reproach  many 
of  its  people  hardly  less  than  they  had 
reproached  him,  when  he  was  singled  out  as 
a  target  for  factional  clamor  and  abuse,  and 
when  he  was  all  but  overwhelmed  by  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  ingratitude  of  those 
whom  he  had  befriended.  It  is  common 
now  among  Philadelphians  whose  knowledge 
of  the  early  period  of  their  city  is  Hmited, 
to  suppose  that  his  relations  to  its  people 
were  uniformly  peaceful,  happy  and  har- 
monious, and  that  they  regarded  him  as  a 
wise  and  unselfish  benefactor.  Yet  few 
men  of  worth  among  us  here  in  modern 
public  life  have  been  more  criticised  in 
their  attitude  on  questions  of  public  policy 
than  he  was  by  political  opponents.  That 
he  made  some  mistakes  in  judgment  and 
that  he  was  not  always  wise  in  the  selection 
of  his  representatives  in  official  trust  has 
been  conceded  even  by  historians  who  value 
highly  his  character  and  his  work.  But 
the  public  sense  of  distrust  and  dissatisfac- 
tion toward  him  at  one  time  is  perhaps 
nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  time- 
stained  yet  still  clearly  printed  pamphlet 
now  before  us.  It  had  been  written  by 
Penn  in  London,  was  printed  here  in  1710 
when  the  city  was  twenty-eight  years  old, 
and  the  author  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and 
is  entitled,  "A  Serious  Expostulation  with 
the  Inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  Letter 
from  the  Proprietary  and  Governor." 

Penn  addressed  his  long  epistle  to  "My 
Old  Friends,"  telling  them  that  it  was  a 
mournful  consideration  and  the  cause  of 
deep  affliction  to  him  that  he  must  now 
speak  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in 
language  such  as  he  had  once  hoped  that 
he  would  never  have  occasion  to  use.  He 
had  seen  his  province  flourishing  with  lib- 
erty, ease  and  plenty  even  beyond  what 
many  of  its  inhabitants  could  have  ex- 
pected, but  to  himself  it  had  become  a 
cause  of  grief,  trouble  and  poverty.  After 
all  that  he  had  done  and  spent  for  them, 
he  now  found  himself  treated,  he  said,~^  as 
if  he  were  an  enemy  and  not  a  friend. 
He  could  not  understand  why  he  should  be 
the  object  of  opposition;  he  declared  that 
he  was  ready  to  make  any  concession  to  the 
people  which  he  could  be  reasonably  asked 
to  grant,  and  he  implored  them  to  lay 
aside  their  divisions  and  contentions.  He 


then  went  on  to  explain  his  position  con- 
cerning the  privileges  which  had  been 
asked  for,  but  which  he  thought  would 
disturb  the  system  of  government  and  injure 
both  his  and  their  interests.  If,  however, 
he  could  believe  otherwise,  he  assured 
them  that  he  would  not  be  against  granting 
anything  of  this  kind  if  it  were  asked  of 
him  with  "any  degree  of  common  prudence 
and  civility." 

But  instead  of  that  they  had,  he  be- 
lieved, misrepresented  and  abused  him. 
He  complained  of  the  attacks  on  his  rep- 
utation, the  many  indignities  put  upon 
him  in  papers  and  documents  sent  over 
to  England,  the  attempts  made  on  his 
estate,  the  trespassing  on  his  lands  and 
the  invading  of  his  manors,  the  withhold- 
ing of  his  quit-rents  and  the  violent  feeling 
that  had  been  exhibited  towards  his  secre- 
tary, James  Logan,  simply  because  the 
secretary  was  in  his  service  and  was  his 
representative.  "When  I  reflect,"  he  said, 
"on  all  those  heads  of  which  I  have  so  much 
cause  to  complain,  and  at  the  same  time 
think  of  the  hardships  I  and  my  suffering 
family  have  been  reduced  to,  in  no  small 
measure  owing  to  my  endeavors  for  and 
disappointments  from  that  province,  I 
cannot  but  mourn  the  unhappiness  of  my 
portion,  dealt  to  me  from  those  of  whom  I 
had  reason  to  expect  much  better  and 
different  things." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  remonstrate  with 
the  Pennsylvanians  as  to  specific  points 
in  their  representations  that  they  had 
been  oppressed  by  him  at  a  time  when, 
as  he  told  them,  the  people  of  many  na- 
tions in  Europe  looked  upon  them  with 
envy  or  wished  that  they,  too,  could  have 
their  blessings.  He  asked  whether  it  was 
such  a  grievous  oppression  that  the  courts 
were  established  by  his  power,  or  that  the 
fees  of  officers  were  not  settled  by  an  Act 
of  Assembly  or  that  licenses  for  public 
houses  had  not  been  settled  as  proposed. 
He  declared  that  those  who  called  these 
things  oppression  knew  oppression  only  by 
the  name  of  it,  when  they  so  lightly  bestowed 
that  term  upon  matters  so  inconsiderable 
and  that  if  he  knew  of  any  real  oppression 
that  it  was  not  in  their  own  power  to  remedy, 
he  would  be  as  ready  to  remove  it  as  they 
might  be  to  desire  its  removal.  He  ad- 
monished them  that  they  needed  to  have 
care  lest  their  conduct  might  yet  give 
them  sorrow.  "According  to  the  best 
judgment,"  he  said,  "  I  can  make  of  the 
complaints  I  have  seen  (and  you  once 
thought  1  had  a  pretty  good  one)  I  must 
in  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  say  that  I  fear 
the  kind  hand  of  Providence  that  has  so 
long  favored  and  protected  you  will,  by 
the  ingratitude  of  many  to  the  great  mer- 
cies of  God  hitherto  shown  them,  be  at 
length  provoked  to  convince  them  of  their 
unworthiness  and,  by  changing  the  bless- 
ings that  so  little  care  has  been  taken  by 
the  public  to  deserve,  into  calamities, 
reduce  those  that  have  been  so  clamorous 
and  causelessly  discontented  to  a  true  but 
a  smarting  sense  of  their  duty." 

At  the  time  when  Penn  was  thus  in  a 
mood  of  such  reproachfulness  ...  he 
had  passed  through  a  prolonged  season  of 
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private  and  domestic  woes  as  well.  A  son, 
a  daughter,  and  her  husband  had  grieved 
him  with  their  follies  and  their  demands 
upon  his  purse.  The  accusations  which 
came  from  Philadelphia  charging  him  with 
being  an  oppressor,  had  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  with  some  disfavor  among  his 
co-religionists.  He  was  unable  to  meet 
pecuniary  obligations  that  had  been  un- 
justly saddled  upon  him,  and  at  last  he 
was  arrested  in  a  Friends'  meeting  at  the 
instance  of  his  creditors  and  thrown  into 
Fleet  street  prison.  While  he  was  there 
his  second  wife  gave  birth  to  the  last  of  his 
children.  He  had  tasted  the  bitterness 
not  only  of  loss  of  fortune,  but  the  selfish- 
ness of  ingrates  and  he  spoke  and  wrote  as 
one  whose  heart  had  been  weighed  down 
by  the  dishonor  and  duplicity  among  those 
whom  he  had  trusted.  When  he  prepared 
his  "Serious  Expostulation"  to  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  and  pointed  out  to  them 
what  might  happen  to  them  if  they  did  not 
change  their  attitude  toward  him,  he  was 
contemplating  an  entire  abandonment  of 
his  proprietary  control  and  the  sale  of  the 
province  to  the  crown.  His  pamphlet  did 
not  have  the  effect  of  establishing  condi- 
tions that  were  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he 
afterward  opened  negotiations  with  the 
English  Government  for  the  sale. 

Penn's  inability  to  master  the  situation 
in  the  midst  of  his  private  griefs  and 
troubles  may  have  been  due  partly  to 
physical  infirmities  which  had  then  begun 
to  weaken  his  strong  constitution.  He 
had  once  or  twice  suffered  slight  strokes 
of  paralysis.  But  they  had  not  been  at- 
tended with  symptoms  that  seemed  to 
give  alarm,  and  he  went  on  with  his  toils 
and  anxieties.  His  hope,  as  expressed, 
that  he  and  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
"might  once  more  meet  as  good  friends 
and  live  so  to  the  end  of  our  relation," 
had  been  disappointed,  and  hence  he  pro- 
posed to  the  English  ministry  the  vacating 
of  his  charter  and  the  surrender  of  his  rights 
for  twelve  thousand  pounds.  An  agree- 
ment to  that  end  with  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  was  almost  nearing  consummation 
when  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  one  day  to 
write  a  letter.  While  in  the  act  of  compo- 
sition his  pen  fell  from  his  hand;  another 
stroke  of  paralysis  had  come  over  him;  his 
intellect  soon  became  as  that  of  a  child 
in  its  gentle  helplessness,  and  in  most  of 
the  six  years  of  life  which  remained  to  him 
he  graaually  lost  all  his  active  powers, 
until  at  last  he  had  to  be  led  about,  almost 
unable  either  to  speak  or  walk,  perhaps 
oblivious  of  the  existence  of  the  city  which 
had  grieved  and  wounded  his  once  serene 
and  courageous  spirit. 

But  how  strange  it  now  is  to  read  his 
sad  but  earnest  plea  that  Philadelphia 
must  not  look  upon  him  as  its  enemy  or 
oppressor. — "Penn,"  in  the  Philadelphia 
evening  Bulletin. 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  It  is  not  said 
that  after  keeping  God's  commandments, 
but  in  keeping  them,  there  is  great  reward. 
God  has  linked  these  two  things  together, 
and  no  man  can  separate  them — obedience 
and  peace. — F.  W.  Robertson. 


OUR  YOUSGER  FRIENDS. 

Not  Worth  the  Cost. — It  was  a  gay 
little  "den."  Jean  called  it  "Bohemia," 
and  by  the  name  she  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  ox  something  unconventional,  surprising 
— even  mildly  shocking.  The  Youth's  Com- 
panion tells  now  her  eyes  were  opened. 

A  fringe  of  beribboned  cigarettes  hung 
from  the  edge  of  her  red  lamp-shade,  gaily 
colored  tobacco-bags  were  festooned  above 
the  picture  moulding,  a  wicked-looking 
brandy-flask  was  suspended  from  the  chan- 
delier. For  an  ink-bottle  she  had  a  minia- 
ture stein,  for  a  match-holder  a  tiny  skull 
carved  in  ivory,  and  her  walls  were  adorned 
with  illuminated  mottoes  of  cynical  intent 
— most  of  them  bits  from  Omar  Khayyam. 

Yet  Jean  was  not  cynical.  She  was  a 
much-petted,  warm-hearted,  impulsive  girl, 
who  despised  cigarette  smoking,  hated  in- 
temperance, and  taught  practical  Chris- 
tianity every  First-day  afternoon  to  a  class 
of  waifs  in  a  mission  school. 

One  afternoon,  as  she  was  sipping  choco- 
late in  "Bohemia"  with  the  liveliest  girl 
she  knew,  a  ragged  boy  from  the  mission 
school  was  ushered  in. 

"He's  brought  a  note  from  the  superin- 
tendent," explained  the  maid,  somewhat 
doubtful  about  the  guest  she  had  admitted 
until  she  saw  that  Jean,  with  cordial  in- 
quiries as  to  how  limmy  had  found  the 
way  to  her  house,  was  pouring  a  cup  of 
chocolate  for  him  and  preparing  to  give 
him  a  time  to  be  remembered. 

Timmy's  face  was  grave,  but  his  sharp 
eyes  roved  constantly,  and  as  soon  as  the 
chocolate  was  finished  he  began  a  tour  of 
the  room,  asking  questions  as  he  went. 
The  color  deepened  in  Jean's  face  as  she 
tried  to  explain  to  her  Sunday-school 
scholar  the  exact  significance  of  the  cigar- 
ette fringe  on  her  lamp-shade  and  the 
brandy-flask  on  the  chandelier.  Then  Tim- 
my  paused  before  the  picture  that  hung 
over  her  desk. 

"What  does  that  mean?"  he  demanded. 

Jean  hesitated.  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  make 
you  understand  that  picture,  Timmy,"  she 
said,  "but  I'll  try.  You  see,  the  heavy  pile 
of  books  stands  for  all  the  knowledge  we 
try  to  crowd  into  our  heads  in  this  world, 
and  the  skull  on  top  of  the  books  means 
that,  no  matter  how  much  we  learn,  death 
comes  at  the  end  of  it  all.  That's  why  it 
says,  'What's  the  use?'  underneath,  you 
know." 

For  a  time  the  little  street  urchin  stood 
still,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  picture.  Then 
he  asked,  simply,  "Ain't  it  an  insult  to 
God?" 

Jean  was  speechless.  When  she  found 
words  at  last,  she  said,  earnestly:  "Yes, 
it  is.  Thank  you,  Timmy.  I'll  take  that 
picture  down  this  very  day!" 

As  the  door  closed  behind  the  boy,  Jean 
turned,  with  lips  compressed,  and  caught 
the  brandy-flasK  from  the  chandelier  and 
tossed  it  into  the  waste-basket.  Then  she 
picked  up  a  pair  of  scissors  and  resolutely 
clipped  the  cigarette  fringe  from  her  lamp- 
shade, and  faced  her  friend. 

"Only  think,"  she  said,  "what  seemed 
to  me  just  an  innocent  fad  might  have 


been  the  undoing  for  that  boy  of  all  my  I 
work  in  the  mission  school!"  i 


"  Honor  Thy  Father  and  Thy  Mother."  j  [ 
— There  is  a  touching  story  of  the  famous  i  | 
Dr.    Samuel  Johnson.    Samuel's    father,  {  | 
Michael  Johnson,  was  a  poor  bookseller  in  |  ; 
Lichfield,   England.    On  market-days  he  ! 
used  to  carry  a  package  of  books  to  the  |  i 
village  of  Uttoxeter,  and  sell  them  from  a  I  j 
stall  in  the  market-place.    One  day  the 
bookseller  was  sick,  and  asked  his  son  to  ' 
go  and  sell  books  in  his  place.    Samuel,  |  i 
from  silly  pride,  refused  to  obey.  ,  ; 

Fifty  years  afterward  Johnson  became 
the  celebrated  author,  the  compiler  of  the 
"English  Dictionary,"  and  one  of  the  most, 
distinguished  scholars  in  England;  but  he 
never  forgot  his  act  of  unkindness  to  hisi 
poor,  hard-toiling  father;  so  when  he  visited 
Uttoxeter  he  determined  to  show  his  sorrow 
and  repentance. 

He  went  into  the  market-place  at  the 
time  of  business,  uncovered  his  head,  and 
stood  there  for  an  hour  in  the  pouring 
rain,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  book-stall 
used  to  stand.  "This,"  he  says,  "was  an 
act  of  contrition  for  my  disobedience  to 
my  kind  father." 

The  spectacle  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson 
standing  bareheaded  in  the  storm  to  atone 
for  the  wrong  done  by  him  fifty  years  be-  ™ 
fore,  is  a  grand  and  touching  one.    There  |i 
is  a  representation  of  it  in  marble  on  the  jg 
doctor's  monument.  j 

Many  a  man  in  after  life  has  felt  some-  ^ 
thing  harder  and  heavier  than  a  storm  oi  | 
rain  beating  upon  his  heart  when  he  re- 
membered his  acts  of  unkindness  to  a  u 
good  father  or  mother  now  in  their  graves  i;| 

Dr.  John  Todd,  of  Pittsfield,  the  emineni  ^ 
writer,  never  could  forget  how,  when  hi:  ij 
old  father  was  very  sick,  and  sent  hiir  j 
away  for  medicine,  he,  a  little  lad,  hac  k 
been  unwilling  to  go,  and  had  made  up  «  j 
lie,  that  "the  druggist  had  not  any  sucl 
medicine."  j 

The  old  man  was  just  dying  when  littlf  j 
Johnny  came  in  and  said  to  him:  "My  boy  , 
your  father  suffers  great  pain  for  the  wani  j 
of  that  medicine."  j 

Johnny  started  in  great  distress  for  th<  ; 
medicine,  but  it  was  too  late.    The  father 
on  his  return,  was  almost  gone.    He  couk  . 
only  say  to  the  weeping  boy:  "Love  God 
and  always  speak  the  truth,  for  the  eye  o  ? 
God  is  always  upon  you.    Now  kiss  mi 
once  more,  and  farewell."  i 

Through  all  his  after  life.   Dr.  Tod<  ■ 
often  had  a  heartache  over  that  act  o 
falsehood  and  disobedience  to  his  dyin]  . 
father.    It  takes  more  than  a  shower  t  i 
wash  away  the  memory  of  such  sins.  Dil 
Todd  repented  of  that  sin  a  thousand  time?:  j 

The  words,  "Honor  thy  father  and  thji 
mother,"   mean   four   things — always  dlli 
what  they  bid  you;  always  tell  them  th  | 
truth;  always  treat  them  lovingly,  an  I 
take  care  of  them  when  they  are  sick  an 
grown  old.    I  never  yet  knew  a  boy  wh 
trampled  on  the  wishes  of  his  parent 
who  turned  out  well.    God  never  blesst 
a  willfully  disobedient  son. 

When  Washington  was  sixteen  years  ol 
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'he  determined  to  leave  home  and  be  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  Colonial  navy.  After  he 
had  sent  off  his  trunk,  he  went  to  bid  his 
mother  good-by.  She  wept  so  bitterly  be- 
cause he  was  going  away  that  he  said  to 
his  negro  servant:  "Bring  back  my  trunk; 
1  am  not  going  to  make  my  mother  suffer 
so  by  leaving  her." 

He  remained  at  home  to  please  his 
mother.  This  decision  led  to  his  becoming 
a  surveyor,  and  afterwards  a  soldier.  His 
whole  career  in  life  turned  on  that  simple 
act  of  trying  to  make  his  mother  happy. 
And  happy,  too,  will  be  the  child  who  never 
has  occasion  to  shed  bitter  tears  for  any 
act  of  unkindness  to  his  parents.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  God  has  said:  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother." — ^Theodore  L. 

CUYLER. 


John  Woolman. — John  Woolman  was  a 
man  of  very  sweet  spirit.  We  find  this  out 
by  reading  the  story  of  his  life  as  he  has 
written  it  in  his  Journal.  He  was  born  in 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey,  in  1720. 
He  says: 

"Before  I  was  seven  years  old  1  began 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
Divine  love.    Through  the  care  of  my 
parents,  1  was  taught  to  read  nearly  as 
soon  as  I  was  capable  of  it,  and  as  1  went 
from  school  one  day,  1  remember  that  while 
my  companions  were  playing  by  the  way, 
1  went  forward  out  of  sight,  and,  sitting 
down,  1  read  the  twenty-second  chapter  of 
Revelation:  'He  showed  me  a  pure  river  of 
i  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal, vproceeding  out 
I  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.' " 
t "   At  that  time  it  was  quite  common  to 
I  use  the  Bible  as  a  reading  book  in  the 
I  Schools.    This  chapter  may  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  school  lesson,  or  the  boy  may 
have  often  heard  it  read  in  his  own  home, 
and  enjoyed  the  music  of  the  words.  The 
next  thing  he  tells  us  about  himself  is 
of  a  different  character: 
"On  going  to  a  neighbor's  house,  I  saw 
.  on  the  way  a  robin  sitting  on  her  nest, 
and  as  1  came  near  she  went  off;  but  having 
young  ones,  she  flew  about,  and  with  many 
cries  expressed  her  concern  for  them.  1 
stood  and  threw  stones  at  her,  and  one 
striking  her,  she  fell  down  dead.    At  first 
i  was  pleased  with  the  exploit,  but  after  a 
■"ew  minutes  was  seized  with  horror  at  hav- 
ing, in  a  sportive  way,  killed  an  innocent 
creature  while  she  was  careful  for  her  young. 
'  1  beheld  her  lying  dead,  and. thought  those 
young  ones,  for  which  she  was  so  careful, 
must  now  perish  for  want  of  their  dam  to 
nourish  them.    After  some  painful  consid- 
erations on  the  subject,  1  climbed  up  the 
tree,  took  all  the  young  birds,  and  killed 
'.  them,  supposing  that  better  than  to  leave 
them  to  pine  away  and  die  miserably.  In 
this  case  1  believed  the  Scripture  proverb 
was  fulfilled,  'The  tender  mercies  of  the 
A'icked  are  cruel.' " 
When  John  Woolman  was  almost  twenty- 

•  l3ne  years  old  he  engaged  with  a  man  in 
;  iTiuch  business  as  a  shop-keeper  and  baker, 

:o  tend  shop  and  keep  books.    At  that  time 

•  iTiany  good  people,  even   Friends,  kept 
;laves.    John's  employer  sold  a  negro  wom- 

1  |in  and  desired  John  to  write  a  bill  of  sale. 


He  did  not  want  to  do  this,  for  he  believed 
that  slavery  was  wrong,  ancl  yet  he  felt  that 
he  ought  to  do  what  his  employer  asked. 
He  wrote  the  bill  but  told  his  master  how 
tie  felt  about  slavery.  Soon  afterward  a 
young  Friend  who  had  bought  a  negro 
asked  John  to  write  the  bill  of  sale,  but  he 
refused  and  told  the  young  man  that  he 
thought  the  slaves  ought  to  be  free.  The 
young  Friend  replied  that  keeping  slaves 
was  not  altogether  agreeable  to  his  mind. 

As  John's  employer  was  a  tailor  as  well 
as  a  shopkeeper,  he  learned  the  tailor's 
trade  from  him.  After  a  time  he  gave 
up  shopkeeping  and  worked  only  at  his 
trade.  By  this  time  he  had  become  a 
minister  and  often  felt  called  to  visit  and 
preach  to  Friends  in  other  neighborhoods, 
and  it  was  easier  for  him  to  leave  home 
if  he  did  not  have  any  shop  to  look  after. 
He  made  many  visits  to  neighborhoods 
where  many  slaves  were  kept,  trying  to 
persuade  Friends  to  set  their  slaves  free. 
It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that 
Friends  at  last  agreed  to  put  an  end  to 
slave-holding  by  their  own  members. 

John  Woolman  always  dressed  plainly, 
but  he  began  to  wonder  why  the  material 
from  which  clothes  were  made  should  be 
dyed.  He  thought  cloth  that  was  not 
dyed  would  show  the  dirt  more  plainly, and 
so  would  be  washed  oftener  and  kept  cleaner. 
At  that  time  men  wore  beaver  hats,  and 
when  he  needed  a  new  hat  he  bought  one 
made  of  fur  of  the  natural  color.  As  soon 
as  his  clothes  wore  out  he  made  himself 
other  clothing  from  undyed  cloth. 

John  Woolman  was  interested  in  the 
Indians  as  well  as  in  the  negroes,  and  felt 
that  he  ought  to  visit  some  tribes  that 
lived  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River.  The 
Indians  at  this  time  were  not  all  peaceful 
and  he  knew  the  journey  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous one. 

When  a  friend  offered  to  go  as  his  com- 
panion he  said  he  did  not  wish  any  one  to 
go  into  danger  on  his  account,  but  that  it 
would  be  comfortable  to  have  some  one  with 
him.  After  visiting  a  number  of  Indians 
they  came  to  the  settlement  at  Wyoming. 
Here  they  learned  that  the  day  before,  the 
Indians  had  taken  an  English  fort  to  the 
West  of  them  and  destroyed  the  people. 
That  night  an  Indian  came  to  the  house 
where  they  lodged,  who  had  a  tomahawk 
in  his  hand;  but  as  John  Woolman  spoke  to 
him  kindly  he  put  it  down,  and  afterwards 
they  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  together. 
He  and  his  friend  traveled  among  the 
Indians  several  days  longer,  and  were 
listened  to  with  attention  wherever  they 
went.  The  paths  were  often  narrow  and 
rocky,  and  they  were  in  danger  from  snakes 
and  wild  animals  as  well  as  roaming  Indians. 
But  they  put  their  trust  in  God  and  returned 
home  without  being  harmed.^ — Scattered 
Seeds. 


You  profess  the  Holy  Scriptures;  but 
what  do  you  witness  and  experience? 
What  interest  have  you  in  them?  Can  you 
set  to  your  seal  that  they  are  true,  by  the 
work  of  the  same  Spirit  in  you  that  gave 
them  forth  in  the  holy  ancients?— Penn, 
Call  to  Christendom,  1694. 


The  Language,  Spoken  and  Written,  of  China. 

The  dialects  or  languages  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  are  numerous  and  unlike  each  other. 
Thus  a  Chinese  speaking  the  language  of 
the  Kwangtung  (Canton)  Province  is  not 
understood  by  a  Chinese  residing  in  the 
neighboring  Province  of  Fukien.  The  lan- 
guage or  dialect  at  Shanghai  would  be  quite 
strange  to  the  people  of  Pekin.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  learning  the  Chinese  lan- 
guages 1  was  told  that  the  students  from 
various  parts  of  China  studying  at  the 
Tientsin  Hart  Memorial  College,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Lavington  Hart, 
generally  speak  to  each  other  in  English, 
as  being  an  easier  language  to  acquire  and 
to  converse  in  than  their  own  respective 
Chinese  dialects. 

The  written  characters  of  Chinese  are, 
however,  understood  and  recognized  at 
sight  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  Arabic  numerals  are  recog- 
nized by  the  eye  throughout  Europe,  though 
their  designations  are  quite  different  ac- 
cording to  whether  used  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  or  Italy,  etc.  The  Mandarin 
language,  however,  is  spoken  or  understood 
more  or  less  throughout  three-fourths  of 
China,  or  roughly  speaking  in  nearly  all 
the  Provinces  north  of  the  Yangtse.  The 
High  and  Easy  Wenli  languages  are  those 
in  which  the  classical  books  are  written, 
and  are  largely  used  by  the  literary  and 
educated  classes,  but  are  not  generally 
understood  by  the  masses.  In  the  Man- 
darin language  there  are  over  forty  thousand 
distinct  characters  or  symbols,  a  number 
which  is  being  constantly  increased  by  the 
addition  of  new  characters  to  represent 
new  scientific  words  and  modern  ideas. 
These  characters  have  frequently  four  or 
five  tones  of  sound,  each  tone  representing 
a  wholly  distinct  word. 

To  read  and  understand  the  Scriptures, 
or  to  speak  and  preach  with  comparative 
freedom,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  mis- 
sionary should  become  familiar  with  at 
least  four  thousand  of  these  characters. 
Even  with  those  who  are  favored  with  a 
good  ear  for  sound,  the  task  of  learning 
these  four  thousand  characters  and  their 
several  tones  necessitates  at  least  two  to 
three  years'  hard  work,'Svhile  to  learn  to 
write  in  the  characters  is  still  more  difficult. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  learning 
to  read  and  write,  it  is  estimated  that  only 
one-tenth  of  the  population  in  China  can 
read  or  write. 

ROMANISH  FORM  OF  CHINESE  CHARACTERS. 

In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  of  con- 
verts in  learning  to  read,  missionaries  in 
various  parts,  more  especially  in  the  South- 
ern Provinces,  have  devised  a  system  of 
representing  the  Chinese  characters  by 
words  printed  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Romanised  form,  the 
tones  being  indicated  by  an  arrangement 
of  dots  over  particular  words  or  syllables. 
By  this  agency  converts,  especially  those 
of  more  advanced  years,  can  now  learn  to 
read  the  Scriptures  in  the  relatively  brief 
period  of  three  or  four  months.  This  sys- 
tem also  offers  increased  facilities  for  learn- 
ing to  write,  and  converts  who  are  debarred 
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from  corresponding  with  their  friends  in 
Chinese  characters  can  now  do  so  in  the 
Romanised. — F.  W.  Fox,  in  London  Friend. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Views  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. — There  is 
an  under-current,  which  can  be  mentioned 
only  with  reverence  and  due  restraint. 
Flowing  freely  through  all  classes  throughout 
the  world,  an  unseen  Power  seems  to  be  in 
operation,  convincing  man  of  his  spiritual 
nature,  of  the  truth  and  saving  power  of 
the  essential  teachings  of  religion,  and  en- 
abling him  to  have  more  patience  than  he 
otherwise  would  with  the  defects,  human 
accretions,  which  must  gather  round  all 
religions.  Those  who  think  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  a  Power  would  be  wise  to 
adopt  a  scientific  attitude  of  mind  and  ask 
themselves  if  they  have  placed  themselves 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  proofs  on  the  subject. 

In  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  we  have  the  climax 
of  these  movements — a  leading  scientist 
speaking  with  no  uncertain  voice  to  his 
fellow-scientists,  to  theologians,  and  to  the 
general  public;  no  isolated  spirit,  bom  out 
of  due  season,  but  the  expression  of  his  age. 

Latterly  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  been  active 
in  developing  and  making  known  the  new 
electron  theory,  a  theory  so  powerfully 
supported  by  the  experimental  researches  of 
Professors  J.  J.  Thomason  and  Zeeman,  and 
by  the  discoveries  in  radiocity  as  well  as 
by  the  mathematical  developments  of  Pro- 
fessor Lorentz,  that  it  has  been  almost 
universally  accepted  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  although  it  means  a  fundamental 
revolution  in  all  traditional  conceptions 
about  electricity  and  matter.  According 
to  it,  electricity  consists  of  minute  particles, 
electrons,  of  positive  and  negative  kinds; 
and  all  matter  is  built  up  of  these  same 
electrons.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  describes  this 
in  his  writings  in  a  way  that  is  brilliant  in 
its  simplicity  and  enlivened  by  humor.  If 
an  electron  be  represented  by  a  sphere  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  diameter  of  an  atom 
on  the  same  scale  would  be  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  former  atom  of  the  scientist  is 
revealed  to  us  as  a  lecture  hall  inside  of 
which  a  few  thousand  specks  like  printers' 
full  stops,  whirling  rapidly,  produce  light 
or  radiant  heat  and  form  a  kind  of  solar 
system  by  reason  of  their  strong  mutual 
forces,  and  occupy  the  otherwise  empty 
region  of  space  which  we  call  the  atom — 
occupy  it  in  the  same  sense  that  a  few  scat- 
tered but  armed  soldiers  occupy  a  territory 
by 'forceful  activity  if  not  by  bodily  bulk. 
The  electron  has  now  taken  the  place  of 
the  former  "atom,"  with  this  significant 
difference,  that  whereas  the  atom  was  uni- 
form, electrons  are  distinguished  by  their 
positive  or  negative  quahties,  a  negatively 
electrified  body  being  one  which  contains 
a  surplus  of  negative  electrons,  an  unelec- 
trified  one  which  contains  negative  and 
positive  in  equilibrium;  a  positive  contains 
a  deficiency  of  negative  electrons.  Lodge 
has  been  among  the  first  to  advance  the 
idea  that  all  that  we  call  matter  really  con- 
sists of  these  electrons,  and  that  inertia  of 
matter  can  be  explained  by  electric  forces; 
in  short,  that  matter  is  an  electric  phenom- 


enon—  a  view  which  is  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  generally  accepted. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  distinguishes  clearly  be- 
tween electric  force  and  life,  which  he  holds 
to  be  a  basal  form  of  existence  such  as  mat- 
ter or  energy;  and  he  illustrates  his  idea  by 
a  delightful  and  suggestive  analogy  between 
life  and  magnetism.  He  says  emphatically, 
"Life  is  not  the  energy  of  the  scientist;  it 
is  a  guiding  force  exerted  and  directed  by 
living  beings."  He  holds  that  mind  can 
exist  apart  from  terrestrial  brains,  just  as 
life  can  apart  from  terrestrial  forms,  and 
that  all  phenomena  of  life  and  consciousness 
are  due  to  something  material  being  used 
as  an  instrument  or  organ  by  a  consciousness 
of  spirit.  One  of  the  most  important  pas- 
sages in  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  writings,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scientist  and 
the  theologian,  is  that  in  "Life  and  Matter" 
on  Will  and  Guidance.  In  it  he  criticises 
the  attitude,  adopted  by  certain  physicists 
and  by  Professor  James  Ward  in  his  Gif- 
ford  Lectures,  which  raises  an  antagonism 
between  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics 
and  the  possibility  of  any  intervention, 
whether  human  or  divine — an  attitude 
which  he  finds  quite  right  and  proper  in 
text-books  on  dynamics  and  treatises  on 
natural  philosophy,  "but,"  he  adds,  "when 
we  come  to  philosophize  and  to  deal  with 
the  universe  as  a  whole,  we  must  abandon 
the  ingrained  habit  of  abstraction  and  must 
remember  that  for  complete  treatment  noth- 
ing must  be  left  out."  He  says  further: 
"A  systematic  expression  of  facts  in  terms 
of  one  of  their  aspects  does  not  exclude 
expression  in  terms  of  other  and  totally 
different  aspects  also.  Denial  of  all  sides 
but  one  is  a  poor  kind  of  unification.  De- 
nial of  this  sort  is  the  weakness  and  delusion 
of  people  who  call  themselves  'Christian 
Scientists:'  they  have  hold  of  one  side  of 
the  truth — and  that  should  be  granted 
them — but  they  hold  it  in  so  narrow  and 
insecure  a  fashion  that  in  self-defense  they 
think  it  safest  to  deny  the  existence  of  all 
other  sides.  In  this  futile  enterprise  they 
are  imitating  the  attitude  of  the  philosophic 
materialists  on  the  other  side  of  the  conflict." 

One  of  the  many  useful  works  of  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  is  the  writing  of  a  book  en- 
titled "Easy  Mathematics  of  All  Kinds." 
He  says  in  the  preface:  "The  mathematical 
ignorance  of  the  average  educated  person 
has  always  been  complete  and  shameless, 
and  recently  1  have  become  so  impressed 
with  the  unedifying  character  of  much  of 
the  arithmetical  teaching  to  which  ordinary 
children  are  liable  to  be  exposed  that  I 
have  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  widespread 
ignorance,  and  have  felt  compelled  to  try 
and  take  some  steps  toward  supplying  a 
remedy."  The  book  is  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  the  teacher,  full  as  it  is  of  interesting 
methods  and  delightful  illustrations  culled 
from  the  wide  resources  and  knowledge  of 
the  writer.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  whole  atti- 
tude towards  the  public  is  that  of  one  who 
knows  the  value  of  the  layman  and  who 
would  fain  see  in  the  public  a  body  as  in- 
terested and  fitted  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  science  as  theologians  now 
possess — somewhat  to  their  dismay. 

One  cannot  be  long  in  the  presence  of 


Sir  Oliver  Lodge  or  turn  many  pages  of 
his  writings  without  having  proof  of  his 
deep  and  almost  child-Hke  humjlity  and 
reverence.  And  it  is  in  this  spirit,  with  the 
eyes  of  the  scientist  and  the  mind  of  the 
mystic  and  the  seer,  that  he  pushes  the 
frontiers  of  his  vision  ever  further  and 
further  still  into  the  infinitude  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  future,  the  great  as  well  as 
the  small.  He  hints  at  the  idea  that,  just 
as  what  was  formerly  regarded  by  science 
as  the  atom  is  now  seen  to  be  composed  of 
infinitesimally  small  bodies  floating  in 
proportionately  huge  oceans  of  ether,  so 
are  our  beings  perhaps  atoms  of  a  larger 
Being,  our  consciousness  of  a  higher  Con- 
sciousness. The  Universe,  the  worlds  that 
form  it,  the  matter  of  which  they,  and  our 
physical  bodies  as  parts  of  it,  are  formed, 
is  "the  living  garment  of  God,"  the  sub- 
stance, the  outward  and  visible  manifesto 
tion  of  the  great  One,  the  immanent  and 
transcending  Deity  of  our  universe,  whose 
spiritual  nature  we  also  share.  He  even 
suggests  that  in  a  region  far  beyond  our 
highest  vision,  and  in  a  manner  inconceiv 
able  to  us,  this  Being  may  also  be  working 
out  an  evolution  on  an  upward  path.  He 
speaks  of  "a  purification  of  the  material 
universe  by  the  recognized  permeance  of 
an  immanent  energizing  God,  of  whom  we 
too  are  fragmentary,  struggling,  helpful 
portions."  "We  are  the  artisans  of  crea- 
tion, at  least  in  this  outlying  planetary 
district,  and  a  magnificent  co-operation  is 
our  highest  privilege.    (John  v:  17.)" 


Of  the  ancient  cities  in  northern  Africa 
preserved  to  us  almost  entire  by  the  friendly 
sands  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  Timgad  is  the 
very  latest,  and  owes  its  discovery  to  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  the  French  military 
engineers.  At  present  Lambessa  furnishes 
the  best  existing  specimen  of  a  Roman 
camp,  and  is  being  explored  and  excavated 
to  throw  light  on  many  obscure  problems 
in  Roman  military  archaeology,  but  it  is 
thought  that  Timgad  will  prove  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  a  Roman  colonial  city, 
to  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the  life 
and  architecture  of  two  thousand  years  agoi 
will  look  for  a  striking  and  magnificent 
object-lesson. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  Twelfth  Street  and 
Other  Meeting-houses  in  Philadelphia,  Continued 
— The  Hill  Meeting-house  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting  was  located  or 
the  south  side  of  Pine  Street  just  above  Second.  Il 
was  finally  sold,  and  removed  about  1850.  Orang( 
Street  Meeting-house  erected  in  1832,  had  taken  it 
place. 

The  Fourth  Street  Meeting-house  stood  on  th« 
present  site  of  the  Forrest  Building  on  the  east  side  o! 
Fourth  Street,  south  of  Chestnut. 

The  erection  of  the  Meeting-house  on  the  ancieni 
graveyard  at  Arch  and  Fourth  Streets, — the  centn 
building  and  east  wing  of  which  were  built  in  1804 
and  the  west  wing  some  years  later,— rendered  ii 
unnecessary  to  maintain  the  Market  Street  Meeting- 
house, and  the  site  was  sold  in  1809,  which  realized  < 
very  large  sum  of  money;  of  which  thirty-three  thou 
sand  dollars  were  used  in  the  purchase  of  the  lot  an<| 
building  the  meeting-house  of  Twelfth  Street,  whicl 
was  erected  in  the  year  1812.  The  alterations  mad' 
last  winter  are  before  our  eyes. 

The  large  elm  tree  which  stands  at  the  southeasi 
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:omer  of  the  lot  is  believed  to  be  the  grandchild  of 
:he  Treaty  Elm  at  Kensington.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
:hat  this  circumstance  cannot  be  verified  by  absolute 
ind  undoubted  evidence.  JVlost  Friends,  however, 
;eem  to  be  convinced  that  such  is  the  case. 

The  cost  of  the  site  of  the  Meeting-house  is  estimated 
It  $11,500,  and  of  the  building  between  $15,000  and 
520,000. 

Then  followed  interesting  references  to  many  of 
he  worthies  who  occupied  prominent  positions  in 
he  rneeting  in  the  writer's  early  days;  and  also  of  those 
aboring  or  visiting  in  other  city  meetings  also;  which 
vould  make  a  very  desirable  article  by  itself.  But 
)ur  present  attempt  has  been  to  give  notes  of  George 
/aux's  account  of  the  building. 


"Quaker  Preachers  Get  Better  Salaries  in 
EASTERN  Cities." — Members  of  the  Friends'  church  in 
Indiana  are  noticing  with  regret  the  exodus  of  young 
hinisters  of  their  denomination  to  the  East.  Only  one 
Ixplanation  is  offered.  The  Quaker  congregations  in 
|he  East  are  wealthier,  as  a  rule,  than  those  in  this 
action,  and  are  paying  better  salaries.  Many  young 
fien  who  at  one  time  lived  in  Indiana,  or  have  an 
acquaintance  in  the  State,  are  now  occupying  pulpits 
11  over  New  England.  Many  older  in  the  work,  who 
armerly  lived  in  the  State,  are  also  in  the  East. — 
'fecial  to  The  Indianapolis  News. 


Baltimore,  Tenth  Month  27th. — "We  need  to  keep 
lose  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  said  Edwin  R. 
JuflSngton,  addressing  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting 
if  the  Society  of  Friends,  affiliated  with  the  Race  Street 
'riends  of  Philadelphia,  now  in  session  at  the  Park 
'lace  Meetingrhouse,  this  city.  "Take  away  the 
livinity  of  Christ  and  all  that  is  vital  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  gone.  Only  from  and  through  the  Cross  can 
re  get  to  be  true  men.  Only  by  way  of  Calvary  is  the 
esurrection  and  eternal  life.  Only  when  we  have 
nown  the  resurrection  shall  we  know  the  truth  and 
he  freedom  of  the  truth." 


Ohio  larger  body  declined  to  be  represented  officially 
1  the  Five  Years'  Meeting.  So  did  Philadelphia,  and 
he  conservative  bodies.  A  reinstatement  of  birth- 
ight  membership  was  moved,  but  failed.  A  sugges- 
ion  that  heaven  and  hell  are  conditions,  not  places, 
lade  much  stir.  All  foreign  missions  were  placed  under 
lie  headship  of  a  Board  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting. 

A  Boardikg-Place  for  Friends. — Many  Friends 
Eel  the  need  of  boarding  accommodations  in  Phila- 
elphia  for  those  of  our  members  whose  homes  are  not 
here.  Beulah  M.  Rhoads  has  been  so  deeply  interested 
n  the  subject  that,  because  of  her  encouragement,  a 
neeting  was  called  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  the 

^  natter.  The  response  was  gratifying.  It  was  agreed 
hat  such  a  house  was  needed;  that  it  should  be  located 
lorth  of  Market  and  west  of  Broad  Street;  that  the 

;  outhwest  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  Race  Streets  was 
he  ideal  spot;  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  find  a 

!  uitable  location;  and  that  ground  enough  should  be 
ecured  ultimately  to  enlarge  the  first  building  if 

:  necessary. 

Two  plans  have  been  proposed.  The  first  is  to 
emodel  an  old  house,  so  as  to  begin  economically, 
:nd  run  the  risk  of  unsatisfactory  and  meagre  accom- 
nodations.  The  other  is  to  start  with  new  and  solid 
oundations,  building  a  moderate  house,  one  exactly 
uited  to  the  plan,  with  ample  space  for  enlargement 
,  (vhen  needed. 

In  any  case  considerable  money  will  be  necessary. 
;  Ihe  plan  is  for  a  purely  business  undertaking  with 
;  his  exception — the  support  of  many  interested  Friends 
s  expected,  who  will  subscribe  to  what  shall  be  called 

•  'Common   stock," — in   other  words,   donations.  If 

•  ufficient  donations  are  subscribed  to  warrant  the 
ssuing  of  "preferred  stock,"  upon  which  dividends 

;  hould  be  paid,  for  the  balance  of  the  cost,  it  is  believed 
:  I  house  can  be  built,  equipped  and  managed  on  a 
elf-supporting  basis.  It  should  compete  with  such 
r  louses  as  are  now  accommodating  our  members,  and 
-  iffer  them  a  more  congenial  environment  than  many 
1  |iow  have,  besides  affording  a  home  for  transients. 

The  interest  of  our  whole  membership  is  solicited 
3  in  this  movement.  From  time  to  time  there  will  be 
i  )rief  reports  of  hoped  for  progress.  Plans  shall  be 
J  [arefuUy  laid  and  presented  to  our  membership  when 
,  l  ompleted. 


j:  l_  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  photograph  of  Winnepeg 
-riends'  Meeting  Room,  at  20  Osborne  Street,  which 
i  ivas  opened  for  worship  onjhe  14th  of  First  Month, 


1906.  We  are  informed  that  thirty-five  now  regularly 
attend — eleven  members  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, eleven  of  London,  two  of  Toronto,  two  of  Dublin, 
one  of  Pickering,  two  of  Fritchley — and  attenders, 
some  of  whom  were  formerly  members.  Neat  benches 
and  a  stove  appear,  all  as  plain  as  Truth  would  require. 


North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  conservative 
Friends  convened  at  Cedar  Grove,  Woodland,  on 
Seventh-day  of  last  week.  The  attendance  this  year 
is  much  the  largest  that  has  yet  appeared  in  this 
Yearly  Meeting. 

"Job  S.  Gidley  and  James  H.  Tucker  of  North  Dart- 
mouth, Mass.,  S.  Calvin  Barker  of  Media,  Sarah  Ann 
H.  Masters  of  Winona,  Ohio,  Persis  E.  Hallock  of  Pop- 
lar Ridge,  N.  Y.,  and  Eliza  H.  Varney  of  Bloomfield, 
Canada,  Ministers  from  other  Yearly  Meetings.  On 
Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  there  were  meetings 
for  worship  at  Cedar  Grove  and  Rich  Square.  Of 
the  visiting  ministers.  Job  S.  Gidley  and  Eliza  H. 
Varney  and  companion  and  also  Thomas  C.  Hogue  of 
West  Chester  and  Thomas  Fisher  of  Malvern,  Pa., 
attended  the  meeting  at  Rich  Square.  The  other  visit- 
ing ministers  attended  the  meeting  at  Cedar  Grove. 
The 'meetings  at  both  places  were  well  attended,  and 
the  ministers  present  were  much  engaged  in  the 
ministry.  In  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  there  was 
a  meeting  for  worship  at  Cedar  Grove,  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Baptist  church  in 
Woodland  held  by  Job  S.  Gidley  and  "others. 

"The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  Monday  morning 
at  eleven  o'clock.  Albert  W.  Brown  and  David  F. 
White  were  reappointed  clerks  of  the  men's  meeting 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Julianna  Peele  and  Margaret 
F.  Parker  clerks  of  women's  meeting.  Alfred  J.  Out- 
land  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
On  Wednesday  there  was  a  public  meeting  for  wor- 
ship at  Cedar  Grove  in  the  morning,  and  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Menola  at  ten  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning  by  Abie  HoUowell  and  others.  In  the  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock  a  public  meeting  for  young 
people  was  held  by  Job  S.  Gidley  and  others  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Olney  High  School.  It  is  expected 
the  Yearly  Meeting  will  close  Thursday  (to-day). 
Those  from  a  distance,  in  addition  to  those  who  have 
been  previously  mentioned  in  this  paper,  who  attended 
the  meeting  were:  Sibyl  J.  Barker,  Elsie  Davis,  Abie 
Davis,  Effie  Farlow,  and  Plato  Davis,  of  Edgar,  N.  C; 
David  J.  Hollowell  and  Roscoe  Cox  of  Goldsboro; 
Wm.  T.  Chappell  and  Henry  Lane,  of  Tyner;  Emmor 
Bowman  and  wife  of  Chesterfield,  Ohio;  Jesse  Otis  and 
wife  and  Freelove  Pyle,  of  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y.;  Edwin 
Ballinger  and  Susannah  Clement,  of  Haddonfield,  N.  J.; 
John  W.  Wood  and  wife  of  Springville,  Iowa;  Louisa 
and  Mary  Tucker  of  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.;  and 
Joseph  Masters  of  Winona,  Ohio.'' — From  the  Roanoke- 
Chowan  Times,  N.  C,  Eleventh  Month  jih. 


A  correspondent  suggests  that  we  use  the  name 
"Quaker''  in  place  of  "  Friend."  He  says:  "The  name 
Friend  appears  tame.  The  Quaker  has  done  it  all;  that 
is  the  way  the  public  understands  it,  and  so  even  our 
publications  would  attract  more  attention  and  be 
much  better  understood  in  that  name.  For  instance, 
when  the  American  Friend  or  the  British  Friend  is 
noticed,  one  is  supposed  to  be  the  friend  of  Americans 
and  the  other  the  friend  of  the  Britons;  but  if  the  name 
was  the  American  Quaker  and  the  British  Quaker  then 
the  intelligent  reader  can  immediately  grasp  the  situa- 
tion, for  he  knows  what  has  been  done  in  that  name." — 
American  Friend. 


Westtown  Notes. 

John  and  Edith  Morland,  of  Glastonburg,  England, 
spent  a  morning  at  Westtown  last  week.  John  Mor- 
land has  been  actively  interested  in  the  Friends' 
boarding  school  at  Sidcot  for  a  number  of  years  and 
he  was  therefore  a  keen  observer  of  the  equipment  and 
methods  of  Westtown. 


Rachel  C.  Reeve  of  the  "North  House"  spoke  most 
interestingly  to  the  girls  about  her  experience  in 
Settlement  work  last  Seventh-day  evening.  The 
Seventh-day  evening  talks  are  given  in  the  Library 
and  are  of  an  informal  nature.  Many  of  the  girls  do 
fancy  work  while  they  listen,  and  after  the  regular  talk 
is  over  they  crowd  around  the  speaker  and  ask  numer- 
ous questions  about  what  they  have  just  been  hearing. 


William  C.  and  Elizabeth  C.  B.  Allen  of  Moores- 
town,  spent  First-day  at  the  school,    William  C,  Allen 


had  service  in  the  meeting  for  worship  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening  he  gave  an  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys  and  girls  on  Friends  in  Ireland,  Denmark  and 
Norway  at  the  present  day. 


The  regular  course  of  school  lectures,  which  occur 
on  Sixth-day  evenings  during  four  months  of  the 
school  year,  was  opened  last  week  by  Francis  R 
Taylor  of  West  Chester.  His  account  of  his  experiences 
"Afoot  in  Switzerland"  and  the  beautiful  pictures 
which  he  showed  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  audience. 


A  reunion  of  the  Class  of  1902  took  place  at  the 
School  on  Seventh-day  evening.  The  Alumni  Shack 
in  the  North  Woods  was  the  headquarters  and  the 
camp-supper  and  evening  around  the  camp-fire  made 
the  occasion  a  success,  in  spite  of  the  small  numbers 
present. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Of  twenty-seven  thousand  sermons  preached  every 
First-day  in  England  by  Wesleyan  Methodists,  twenty 
thousand  are  preached  by  laymen.  This  shows  that 
England  is  making  much  more  use  of  the  lay  preacher 
than  is  America. 


Fort  William,  Ont.,  Tenth  Month  31st. — A  party 
of  nine  Doukhobors  arrived  in  the  city  to-day,  having 
come  down  the  line  from  Kenora.  They  marched  up 
the  street,  chanting  their  hymns,  wearing  long  gowns, 
and  apparently  strong  in  their  determination  to  proceed 
ever  eastward. 


Were  the  absence  of  the  public  parlor  the  only  evil 
connected  with  rooming-house  life,  it  would  in  itself 
be  sufficient  to  condemn  the  whole  system.  A  girl  in 
a  rooming-house  must  either  take  her  friends,  if  she 
has  any,  both  men  and  women,  to  her  room  or  meet 
them  in  the  street.  This  is  true  in  Boston  not  only 
of  wage  earners  but  of  most  of  the  students  of  Boston's 
educational  institutions.  The  reader  may  draw  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  probable  moral  effect. — • 
Albert  B.  Wolfe  in  Charities  and  The  Commons, 
Eleventh  Month. 


It  is  significant  to  find  "An  open  letter  to  ministers 
of  the  Gospel''  in  the  Boiler  Makers'  Journal,  which 
after  fairly  interpreting  the  principles,  aims  and  values 
of  trade  unions,  concludes  with  the  following  appeal: 
"  For  these  reasons  we  ask  for  a  fair  consideration  of 
our  cause  and  we  earnestly  seek  your  co-operation 
in  our  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  toiling 
masses.  Because  we  believe  in  these  things  we  have 
much  in  common." — Graham  Taylor,  ihid. 


Z.  R.  Brockway,  eighty  years  old,  a  life-long  Demo- 
crat, is  running  for  mayor  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  Elected  the  last  time  as  a  Demo- 
crat, he  has  wiped  out  the  combined  deficits  left  by 
three  predecessors,  inaugurated  important  public 
improvements,  and  left  a  balance  in  the  city  treasury. 

The  Southern  Cross  reports  a  meeting  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  which  is  said  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
throughout  the  land.  This  meeting  was  held  as  "a 
protest  against  the  111  Treatment  of  the  Bible  by  its 
own  Professed  Teachers."  This  was  not  a  protest 
against  investigators  discovering  facts,  which,  if  sus- 
tained by  genuine  historic  evidence,  believers  in  the 
Bible  will  stand  ready  to  accept;  but  it  was  a  protest 
against  what  may  be  called  the  literary  indecencies  of 
that  absurd  version  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  which 
by  the  mere  tests  of  the  literary  judgment,  or  want  of 
judgment,  of  the  critic,  breaks  the  Bible  up  into  a 
bundle  of  unrelated  fragments,  and  labels  them  with 
writers  invented  to  suit,  and  dates,  which,  if  accepted 
destroy  the  whole  unity  of  the  Bible. 


George  Washington's  Western  Possessions. — 
Many  will  be  surprised,  says  the  Christian  Advocate, 
to  hear  that  the  estate  of  George  Washington  has  not 
been  settled.  For  more  than  one  hundred  years  it  has 
been  lying  dormant  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  and  on  Tenth  Month  30th  was  reopened 
by  the  appointment  of  an  administrator  for  the  undis- 
tributed assets. 

The  object  of  the  proceedings  is  to  recover  lands  in 
Ohio  which  were  granted  to  Washington  by  the  British 
government  and  later  by  the  United  States,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  military  service  to  both  governments. 
These  specific  tracts  of  land  granted  to  Washington 
were  subsequently  "through  mistake  granted  to  actual 
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settlers  upon  them."  According  to  General  Washing- 
ton's will  he  owned  three  large  tracts  of  land  in  the 
Ohio  River  bottoms,  aggregating  nearly  ten  thousand 
acres.  One  of  these  grants  embraces  Point  Pleasant, 
the  birthplace  of  General  Grant.  Another,  of  several 
thousand  acres,  is  in  Round  Bottom,  the  present  site 
of  Cincinnati,  and  the  third,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha,  is  valuable  for  coal  and  oil.  In  Washing- 
ton's will  the  reference  to  the  third  section  was: 
"This  tract  was  taken  up  by  General  Lewis  and  myself 
on  account  of  the  bitummous  spring  which  it  contains 
of  so  inflammable  a  nature  as  to  burn  as  freely  as  spirits 
and  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  extinguish." 

It  is  stated  that  this  is  the  first  mention  of  petroleum 
in  the  United  States,  and  indicates  that  Washington 
was  the  first  to  realize  its  importance.  That  he 
realized  its  importance  appears  from  the  fact  that  in 
his  will  "he  requested  his  heirs  not  to  dispose  of  this 
particular  tract,  as  the  'bituminous  spring'  would  be 
of  immense  value." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Elections  m  several  States,  on 
the  5th  instant  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Republican 
candidates  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  Kentucky.  In  Delaware  the  question  of  license 
or  no-license  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  one 
of  unusual  importance.  In  Wilmington  and  New 
Castle  the  liquor  interests  prevailed  but  in  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties  a  majority  voted  for  prohibition.  In 
a  statement  lately  made  Chas.  R.  Jones  of  Chicago, 
on  behalf  of  the  Prohibitionists,  says:  "The  results 
of  the  elections  in  Illinois  and  other  States  where  the 
liquor  question  was  an  issue,  coupled  with  reports  from 
workers  in  thirty  other  States,  induce  the  belief  that 
the  presidential  canvass  of  1908  should  lead  to  wide- 
spread reform  and  place  prohibition  in  the  forefront 
of  all  questions  to  be  decided  at  the  polls  when  the  next 
President  is  elected.  The  steady  advance  of  the  pro- 
hibition wave  up  through  the  south  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  important  facts  emphasized  by  the  re- 
cent elections." 

Secretary  Cortelyou  has  taken  measures  to  provide 
relief  for  Western  and  Southern  banks  which  have  been 
unable  to  secure  currency  with  which  to  move  the 
crops.  In  a  recent  Cabinet  meeting  he  said  that 
conditions  in  financial  affairs  seemed  to  be  improving, 
particularly  in  New  York,  which  he  believed  would 
result  in  relief  in  every  section. 

Twenty-four  tons  of  gold  packed  in  three  hundred 
and  thirty-four  steel-bound  boxes  valued  at  $12,361,- 
150  were  landed  in  New  York  on  the  8th  instant  from 
the  steamer  Lusitania.  The  imports  of  gold  to  relieve 
the  money  stringency  it  is  said  amount  to  the  unprece- 
dented sum  of  $5 1 ,000,000.  This  includes  gold  which 
has  been  engaged  but  not  yet  received. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "  During  the  year 
ended  Sixth  Month  30th  last,  five  thousand  persons 
were  killed  and  76,286  injured  on  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  increase  of  10,352  casualties, 
or  775  more  killed  and  9577  more  injured,  than  in  the 
previous  year.  These  figures  include  only  accidents  to 
passengers  and  to  employes  while  actually  on  duty  on 
or  about  trains.  The  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  states:  'There  have  been  heavy 
increases  in  all  of  the  items,  except  accidents  in  car 
coupling  and  striking  against  overhead  obstructions. 
The  number  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  in  colli- 
sions and  derailments  has  increased  to  an  alarming 
degree.  The  very  large  total  reported  in  1905  is  now 
exceeded  by  seventeen  per  cent."' 

It  is  stated  that  in  1902.  thirty  thousand  women 
were  studying  in  colleges  in  this  country.  The  number 
now  is  estimated  at  forty  thousand,  of  whom  twelve 
thousand  to  fifteen  thousand  are  pursuing  technical 
and  professional  courses. 

Judge  Olin  Wellborn,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  has  fined  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  Company  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  rebating.  Judge  Wellborn,  in  delivering 
the  Court's  opinion,  said:  "  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Congress  has  sought  to  regulate  commerce  between  the 
States  and  Territories  so  that  the  agencies  of  transporta- 
tion engaged  in  such  commerce  shall  be  open  to  com- 
petitors and  localitcs  upon  terms  of  equality,  and  to 
this  end  the  statutes  uniformly  and  sternly  forbid  all 
sorts  of  discrimination  and  favoritism.  The  practices 
sought  to  be  suppressed  have  been  so  widespread  and 
malignant,  and  are  so  fully  within  the  common  knowl- 
edge, that  they  require  no  comment  at  this  time;  and 
it  need  only  be  said  that  the  Rlkins  law  and  all  other 
acts  upon  the  same  subject  should  be  so  construed  and 
enforced  by  the  courts  as  to  promote  their  policies 
and  extirpate  the  evils  against  which  they  are  directed. 


1  am  satisfied  the  evidence  shows  the  concessions  were 
intentionally  and  systematically  made,  and  it  is  hard 
to  believe  the  defendant  did  not  know  they  were 
unlawful  departures  from  its  established  tariff. 

A  fine  of  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars  has 
1  ately  been  adjudged  by  the  U.  S.  Court  at  St.  Paul  as 
proper  against  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy 
Railroad  for  granting  rebates  on  lard  shipped  from 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  to  New  York  and  Hoboken. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  one  of  the  delegation  from  this 
country  to  the  Hague  Conference  in  speaking  lately  of 
its  results  said  the  idea  prevailed  in  some  quarters 
that  little  had  been  accomplished.  This  view,  he  de- 
clared, would  be  dispelled  when  the  far-reaching  effects 
of  the  conference  were  fully  realized.  Fourteen  con- 
ventions, dealing  with  various  phases  of  war,  were 
adopted.  One  of  the  principal  conventions,  adopted 
unanimously,  was  the  proposition  offered  by  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  which  prohibits  the  use  of  armed  force 
for  the  recovery  of  contractual  debts  until  all  efforts 
at  arbitration  have  failed.  The  importance  of  the 
convention  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
signed  by  every  creditor  and  debtor  nation.  General 
Horace  Porter  another  delegate  from  this  country  said: 
"This  was  the  first  time  that  all  the  nations  of  the  globe 
ever  met  in  amicable  conference.  The  debates  were 
interesting  and  intelligent.  There  was  no  acrimony; 
not  a  harsh  word  was  uttered.  Everywhere  was  evi- 
dent an  earnest  desire  to  bring  the  people  together. 
The  agreement  to  hold  the  next  conference  in  eight 
years  will,  we  believe,  insure  hereafter  the  automatic 
gathering  of  peace  conferences. 

President  Otto  C.  Schneider,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  Chicago,  expressed  condemnation  of  football 
in  Chicago  high  schools.  "Football,"  he  said,  "is  the 
most  brutal  game  that  ever  was  invented.  If  I  had 
my  way  I  would  abolish  it  entirely  as  a  game  officially 
sanctioned  by  the  Chicago  school  authorities." 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust,  Pennsylvania, 
says  that  the  increased  cost  of  living,  particularly  the 
high  price  of  butter,  has  caused  the  oleomargarine 
business  to  increase,  and  that  over  one  hundred  more 
licenses  have  been  issued  than  ever  known  before. 

A  despatch  of  the  8th  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  says: 
"Twenty  thousand  persons  in  Pittsburg  are  suffering 
from  severe  pulrnonary  troubles.  Bronchitis,  pleurisy, 
pneumonia  and  heavy  colds,  with  complications  of 
typhoid  fever,  have  attacked  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  city's  population  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours 
that  the  health  authorities  are  alarmed  and  physicians 
are  kept  busy  more  than  at  any  time  since  typhoid  a 
year  ago.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the  present 
maladies  is  attributed  to  recent  rains  and  heavy  fogs." 

The  Jamestown  Exposition  it  is  reported,,  has  liabil- 
ities amounting  to  $2,400,000,  and  assets  of  $1 , 100,000. 

Foreign. — A  strike  of  the  railway  employes  in 
England  has  lately  been  prevented  by  the  efforts  of 
David  Lloyd  George.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  others,  who  have  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  representatives  of  the  "Amalgamated  Society 
of  Railway  Servants''  by  which  the  interests  of  the 
public  have  been  protected,  the  business  of  the  country 
has  been  saved  from  serious  interruption,  and  the  peril 
of  famine  and  destitution  has  been  averted.  The 
features  of  the  agreement  include  the  formation  of 
a  conciliation  board  upon  which  the  railways  and  the 
employes'are  to  be  equally  represented,  and  arbitration 
is  to  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  a  failure  to  adjust  the 
differences  by  it. 

A  late  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  says;  "  Fully 
fourteen  thousand  persons  were  killed  by  the  great 
earthquake  at  Karatagh  and  vicinity,  in  Russian 
Turkestan,  three  weeks  ago.  The  town  of  Karatagh 
was  destroyed.  The  victims  number  about  four  thous- 
sand  in  Karatagh  and  about  ten  thousand  in  the  ad- 
joining district  of  Denausk.  All  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity  were  wrecked.  It  is  probable  that  there  are 
hundreds  more  dead  in  these  villages,  but  in\estiga- 
tion  is  only  now  determining  the  approximate  number. 
The  town  of  Karatagh  was  destroyed  by  an  overhang- 
ing mountain  side  being  dislodged  by  the  earthquake 
and  falling  upon  the  inhabitants  before  they  had  time 
to  flee." 

The  Fmperor  and  Empress  of  Germany  left  Berlin 
on  the  8lh  instant  for  a  visit  to  England. 

It  is  stated  that  more  than  two  million  persons 
crossed  the  Atlantic  between  Europe  and  this  country 
in  the  first  three  months  of  this  year.  All  records  were 
exceeded.  The  number  of  passengers  was  about  three 
hundred  thousand  greater  than  it  was  in  the  same  period 
of  1906.  The  heaviest  traffic  was  westward,  caused  by 
the  large'^immigration  to  the  United  States.  The 
increase  of^third-class  passengers  westward  was  144.965, 
as  compared  with  the  first  ten  months  of  last  year. 


Dr.  Estrada  Palma,  formerly  President  of  Cuba,  h^i 
declared  publicly  in  favor  of  American  control  in  Cuba 
He  described  what  he  considers  the  criminal  acts  on  thi 
part  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  necessity  to  call  01 
the  Americans  to  prevent  a  protracted  and  sanguinar 
contest,  and  continued:  "I  do  not  hesitate  to  declar 
that  it  is  a  hundred  times  better  for  our  Cuba  to  bi 
in  a  dependent  political  situation,  in  which  liberty  i 
prevailing,  than  in  a  republic  independent  of  a  sover 
eign,  but  discredited  and  ruined  by  blasting  periodica 
civil  strifes." 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — By  a  Friend  with  family,  position  01 
farm  for  coming  year.  Experienced  in  general,  trucl 
dairy  and  poultry  farming.  Address 

"  Farmer,"  care  of  "The  Friend." 

Wanted. — The  Managers  of  the  "  House  of  ir 
dustry,"  1 53  N.  Seventh  St.,  are  in  need  of  a  goo 
sewing  machine.  Any  Friend  having  one  to  dispo! 
of  will  please  communicate  with 

Mary  B.  C.  Palmer, 

4957  Rubicam  Ave., 
Germantown,  Phila. 


Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  New  York.    A  Friend  an: 
his  wife  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  f(! 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Josiah  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi; 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trair 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  / 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Tuberculosis  Exhibition. — The  Pennsylvania  S 
ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  will  open  iij 
exhibition  of  models  and  charts  on  Eleventh  Mom 
20th,  lasting  until  Twelfth  Month  ist,  1907.  Tl 
ground  floor  of  the  store  at  809-811  Chestnut  Stre 
has  been  secured  for  this  purpose. 

After  the  tuberculosis  exhibition  in  1906  there  w 
an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  cases 
tuberculosis  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Mai 
persons  are  suffering  from  this  dread  disease  in  0 
city  to-day  and  do  not  know  it.  If  they  knew  thi 
might  not  only  get  well  themselves,  but  prevent  othe 
from  acquiring  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibit  is  to  illustrate  some 
the  facts  concerning  tuberculosis  and  to  emphasi 
some  of  the  important  rules  both  for  preventing  ai 
curing  the  disease.  Every  Friend  should  visit  t 
rooms  to  discover  what  is  his  share  in  this  fight  agair 
a  common  foe,  which  can  only  be  effectually  stamp 
out  by  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  every  citizen. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  Richard  Haworth,  his  so 
in-law,  near  Galena,  Kansas,  on  the  twelfth  of  Six 
Month,  1907,  Enoch  Carter,  in  the  eightieth  year 
his  age.    A  member  and  minister  of  Spring  Riv 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.    At  the  same  place  on  t 
twenty-ninth  of  the  Seventh  Month,  1907,  Catharh 
N.  Carter,  wife  of  Enoch  Carter,  in  the  seventy-eigh 
year  of  her  age.    A  member  and  Elder  of  the  sar 
meeting.    These  dear  friends  were  well  known  throug 
out  our  Society,  having  visited  most  of  the  meetin  | 
of  Friends  on  this  Continent,  and  mingled  with  t  I 
members  in  their  homes.    In  the  year  1899  they  cross 
the  Altantic  Ocean,  as  companions  to  Ida  R.  Chamne 
on  her  visit  to  Norway.    In  the  last  few  years  of  Cat 
arine's  life  she  was  subject  to  severe  attacks  of  he: 
trouble,  and  at  times  it  looked  as  though  the  end  w 
very  near.    Enoch's  last  religious  visit  from  hoi 
was  to  Friends  in  North  Carolina;  soon  after  comi 
home  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and  from  th 
time  they  were  neither  of  them  able  to  attend  meetin) 
They  both  suffered  severely  at  times,  but  bore  th  ■ 
sufferings  with  much  patience  and  resignation  to  t 
Divine  Will,  often  expressing  the  desire  that  th 
might  be  kept  in  the  right  way  until  the  end.  Th'* 
friends  have  the  consoling  evidence  that  their  end 
peace. 
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From  Heaven,  or  of  Men? 

We  confess  to  being  too  unsophisticated 
n  the  human  mystifications  of  ecclesiastical 
listory,  to  see  that  spiritual  gifts  and  callings 
XMne  upon  a  man  otherwise  than  "from 
libove,  from  the  Father  of  lights,"  and  not 
rom  historical  bequest,  like  outward  prop- 
erty, from  man  to  man.    Traits  of  character 
■iTiay  indeed  be  inherited  with  the  blood, 
■iiluccession  of  property  by  an  owner's  will; 
jj)ut  it  has  been  amply  proved  that  men, 
;ven  if  ministers,  cannot  give  grace  to  their 
If.hildren,  by  any  laying  on  of  outward  hands ; 
''mow  then  can  they  impart  spiritual  grace 
:')r  authority  to  the  children  of  others? 
Sin  has  an  unbroken  historical  succession 
|;hrough  man  from  the  first  man  down  to 
8  all  the  men  of  to-day.    Is  unbroken  succes- 
i'Jion  through  the  ages  a  valid  authority  for 
3  Jin  to  be  continued?    Is  history  Divine 

Trace?  Is  it  not  mostly  human  disgrace? 
- .  Large  churches  are  making  their  historical 
^  earthly  descent  a  substitute  for  the  one 
55  Valid  and  direct  authority,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
I^id  Christ  say  to  the  church  "Ye  shall 
''••eceive  power"  after  successions  from  men 
;*nave  come  upon  you, — or  "after  the  Holy 
*  Spirit  is  come  upon  you?"  We  must  rever- 
^l^ntly  believe  that  all  power  for  Christians 
:!i«s  lodged  in  Christ's  own  Holy  Spirit,  to 
t*pe  imparted  directly  from  Him  to  the 
i-f Spirits  of  tme,  obedient  believers;  and  that 
,^^he  time  element  as  authority  is  but  a 
*tx)nvenient  legal  fiction  useful  enough  for 
^'[luman  inheritances  from  man  to  man,  but 
iiihever  prescribed  by  God  as  a  basis  of 
',,!j;piritual  authority.  We  often  marvel  at 
*l:he  spiritual  discernment  of  those  who  base 
heir  claim  to  Divine  authority  on  so 
[spurious  and  unspiritual  an  authority  as 
listory, — the  human  handing  on  of  Divine 


prerogatives  from  man  to  man,  all  of  them 
sinners.  Has  Christ  lost  his  power  of 
transmitting  spiritual  gifts  immediately 
from  himself?  Must  it  be  uniformly  through 
a  chain  of  poor  human  beings,  or  else  they 
are  not  valid,  that  gifts  in  Christ's  ministry 
must  proceed?  When  did  Christ  ever 
ordain  that  the  ministry  must  come  to  a 
man  from  a  line  of  men,  or  through  them, 
and  not  from  Himself  to  a  man,  every  time? 
We  repudiate  the  authority  of  any  source 
but  Christ.  We  respect  anointed  instru- 
ments, but  their  anointing  vanishes  with 
their  dependence  on  aught  but  the  Head  of 
the  Church  alone  as  the  Source  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.  History  is  too  weak,  fallible 
man  too  wicked, — and  the  more  so  the 
more  he  craves  for  himself,  like  Simon 
Magus,  "Give  me  also  this  power." 

The  succession  of  the  Spirit  upon  men 
must  be  from  the  Spirit,  and  not  from  each 
other  as  sources.  No  other  is  Apostolical. 
No  laying  on  of  men's  hands  imparts  grace, 
though  such  form  may  have  once  been 
innocent  as  a  language  of  acknowledgment 
of  a  gift  already  imparted  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  himself.  We  ourselves  as  a  church 
acknowledge  an  evident  gift,  but  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  say  that  we  as  a 
church  conferred  it. 

It  is  therefore  painful  to  read  the  assump- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Succession,  that  "no  man  in  the  church  can 
validly  exercise  any  ministry,  except  such 
as  he  has  received  jrom  a  source  running 
hack  ultimately  to  the  apostles."  What  we 
say  rather  is,  "running  up  directly  to 
'the  Apostle  and  High  Priest  of  our  profes- 
sion.'" "So  that  any  ministry  which  a 
person  takes  upon  himself  to  exercise  which 
is  not  covered  by  an  apostolically  received 
commission,  is  invalid."  So  it  is, — unless 
as  the  apostles  received  their  commission, 
straight  from  Christ.  Paul  is  particular 
to  point  out  the  independence  of  his  recep- 
tion of  his  ministry  from  the  agency  of  them 
who  were  apostles  before  him.  "Paul  an 
apostle  not  of  man,  neither  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ,  and  God  the  Father  who  raised 
Him  from  the  dead." 

Has  not  the  fiction  of  outward  succession 
of  the  mechanism  and  its  functionaries  in 
place  of  the  inward  life  and  revelation  of 
truth,  been  blinding  some  bearing  the  name 


of  "Friend"  in  the  same  error, — that  of 
assuming  anything  to  be  sound  Quakerism, 
however  contradictory  to  the  original  doc- 
trine, provided  it  be  endorsed  by  organiza- 
tions that  are  in  an  unbroken  line  of  out_ 
ward  and  legal  descent  from  the  early 
organization?  The  same  machine  and  not 
the  same  Spirit  or  Truth  is  made  the  stand- 
ard of  legitimacy.  On  such  principle  of 
regular  succession  in  the  outward,  one 
Yearly  Meeting  becoming  Unitarian  could 
be  construed  as  the  exponent  of  regular 
Quakerism,  another  that  might  become  of 
the  Christian  Science  persuasion,  another 
becoming  Sacramentarian,  still  claiming 
Quaker  pedigree, — just  as  some  have  become 
paid  pastorate,  some  Methodist,  some  of  the 
stated  and  studied  preaching  order,  some 
of  the  personally  directed  worship  system, 
and  so  on.  Attempts  at  ecclesiastical  unity 
are  but  as  a  rope  of  sand  in  substitution  for 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  as  the  true  bond  of 
peace.  Let  our  apostolical  succession  be 
from  within,  where  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is,  and  where  Christ  the  hope  of  glory 
operates,  and  from  within  outwards  shall 
we  be  one  people,  following  the  same  rule, 
because  minding  the  same  spiritual  thing. 

Use  Not  Vain  Repetitions. — We  like  to 
see  the  hush  of  reverence  accompany  the 
mention  of  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
and  have  failed  to  observe  any  evidence 
that  the  inhabitants  of  places  named  with 
holy  names, — as  "The  Holy  Ghost,"  (Espir- 
itu  Santo),  "The  Body  of  Christ,"  (Corpus 
Christi),  "Holy  Saviour,"  (San  Salvador), 
"The  True  Cross"  (Vera  Cruz), — lead  lives 
more  especially  marked  with  the  spirit  of 
sanctification  than  others  growing  up  under 
the  daily  sound  of  names  less  sacred. 
Familiarity  with  common-place  repetition 
of  holiest  words  breeds  indifference  and  they 
become  empty  sounds. 

"The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  but 
in  power,"  is  a  Scripture  that  has  occurred 
to  the  writer  almost  invariably  with  every 
sight  of  the  motto:  "In  God  we  Trust," 
on  our  common  coins.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  not  a  true  declaration,  although  in  Him 
we  ought  to  trust;  and  until  we  live  up  to 
it  as  a  nation,  how  can  we  keep  declaring 
it?  We  say  it  is  as  bad  to  sing  a  lie, — as 
when  a  proud  man  sings  in  church  "Lord 
I  am  not  haughty," — as  to  tell  a  lie.  Some 
were  said  to  prophesy  that  "the  Lord 
liveth,"  and  prophesy  falsely.  In  the  second 
place,  the  thoughtless  bandying  about  of 
so  solemn  a  declaration  on  a  mere  commer- 
cial convenience,  blunts  the  sense  of  rever- 
ence. So  President  Roosevelt's  concern 
in  that  respect  finds  a,n  echo  in  sonrie  of  us, 
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A  George  Fox  MonumeDt  at  Flushing. 
In  Flushing,  Long  Island,  a  monument 
to  George  Fox  was  dedicated  Tenth  Month 
1 2th,  by  the  Flushing  Historical  Society. 
For  the  first  time  since  its  organization  the 
society  met  publicly  to  do  a  public  service. 
This  service  was  the  placing  of  a  granite 
boulder  to  mark  the  site  of  the  famous  Fox 
Oaks.  The  stone  is  an  irregular  triangle 
in  shape,  with  three  sides  rough  hewn  and 
the  fourth  polished  and  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion: 

Here  Stood  the 
Fox  Oaks 
Beneath  Whose  Branches 
GoERGE  Fox 
Founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
Preached  June  yTH,  1672. 
Erected  by  the  Flushing  Historical  Society,  1907. 

The  memorial  stone  is  directly  opposite 
the  historic  Bowne  house,  which  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  a  family  who  are  Friends. 
A  local  paper  says:  "Fox  came  to  Flushing 
from  Oyster  Bay.  He  made  the  journey  on 
horseback.  Arriving  at  Flushing,  he  was 
a  guest  at  the  Bowne  house.  He  rested 
on  a  couch  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Bowne  house,  and  which  has  been  known 
to  succeeding  generations  as  Fox's  couch. 

"After  Fox's  departure  the  Quakers  con- 
tinued to  gather  from  time  to  time  under 
the  two  old  oaks.  When  the  British  soldiers 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Flushing,  the 
ax  was  laid  at  the  trunk  of  these  two  trees, 
but  for  some  reason  they  were  not  cut 
down.  But  fires  were  kindled  near  them 
which  did  far  more  injury  than  the  woods- 
men. In  spite  of  these  injuries  of  ax  and 
fire  the  trees  continued  to  grow  until  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  they  both 
yielded  to  the  rigors  of  a  storm  that  swept 
over  this  section  of  Long  Island." 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was  made 
by  James  Wood,  clerk  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  (Twentieth  Street)  and  clerk  of 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting  of  Friends.  He 
began  by  saying  that  George  Fox  was  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  century  in  which 
lived  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Cromwell  and 
Bacon;  that  he  was  strong  physically, 
mentally  and  spiritually;  that  he  was  able 
to  keep  his  health  although  confined  in 
the  loathsome  jails  and  dungeons  of  different 
parts  of  England.  One  time  as  he  and  a 
major  of  the  army  were  riding  into  Cam- 
bridge, the  college  boys  tried  to  unhorse 
both  of  them ;  they  succeeded  in  the  case  of 
the  major  but  were  unable  to  unhorse  Fox. 
In  the  different  debates  and  controversies 
in  which  George  Fox  was  engaged,  his  op- 
ponents were  never  able  to  prevail. 

As  an  evidence  of  Fox's  spiritual  strength 
the  speaker  told  of  his  definite  religious 
experience,  when  he  realized  that  the 
dififerent  clergymen  to  whom  he  appealed 
were  not  able  to  satisfy  him  and  recognized 
the  voice  speaking  to  his  inner  conscious- 
ness which  made  all  things  clear. 

He  told  of  Fox's  visit  to  America  when 
he  travelled  north  on  horseback  and  by 
boat  from  the  F.astcrn  Shore  of  Maryland, 
stopping  and  preaching  in  Friendly  neigh- 
borhoods. His  horseback  journeys  were 
through  primeval  forests  and  he  often  had 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  guides.  In 
Flushing,  he  was  the  guest  of  John  Bowne 


with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in 
Holland.  John  Bowne's  house  had  been 
used  as  a  meeting-house  for  forty  years 
before  the  regular  meeting-house  was  built. 
Because  of  this  John  Bowne  had  been  very 
much  persecuted,  being  imprisoned  in  New 
Amsterdam,  and  because  he  refused  to 
pay  the  fines  had  been  sent  to  Holland  for 
trial  before  the  Dutch  East  India  Company. 
While  in  Holland's  prison,  George  Fox  had 
crossed  over  to  see  him  and  thus  they 
became  friends.  After  Bowne's  trial  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  India  Com- 
pany granting  religious  liberty  and  tolera- 
tion to  the  colonies  in  America — an  epoch 
making  proclamation,  for  it  was  the  first 
to  be  issued  in  which  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion was  recognized.  It  was  an  impressive 
moment  when  James  Wood  pointed  to  the 
Bowne  mansion  and  added,  "and  all  be- 
cause of  the  man  who  lived  in  that  house." 
He  then  stated  that  these  rights  of  religious 
liberty  were  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  by  the  treaty  which  was  signed 
by  the  Dutch  and  English  when  New  York 
was  ceded  to  England. — Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer. 

The  Fox  Oaks 
[When  George  Fox  preached  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  in  Sixth  Month,  1672,  many 
hundreds  of  people  gathered  there  to  hear 
him,  some  coming  even  thirty  miles.  In 
1 84 1,  but  tv/o  of  the  grove  of  oaks  under 
which  the  meeting  was  held  remained. 
One  of  these  fell  in  that  year  and  the  other 
in  1861.  They  were  white  oaks  and  were 
supposed  to  have  been  growing  five  hundred 
years.  This  poem  was  written  before  the 
last  tree  fell.] 

THE  FOX  OAKS. 
The  ancient  oak  lies  prostrate  now, 

Its  limbs  embrace  the  sod. 
Where,  in  the  Spirit's  strength  and  might. 

Our  pious  fathers  trod. 
Where  underneath  its  spreading  arms. 

And  by  its  shadows  broad, 
Clad  in  simplicity  and  truth, 

They  met  to  worship  God. 

No  stately  pillars  round  them  rose. 

No  dome  was  reared  on  high; 
The  oaks  their  only  columns  were, 

Their  roof  the  arching  sky. 
No  organ's  swelling  notes  arose. 

Or  vocal  songs  were  heard. 
Their  music  was  the  passing  wind 

Or  song  of  forest  bird. 

And  when  his  voice  fell  on  their  ear. 

By  man's  lips  speaking  now, 
A  holy  fire  was  in  their  eyes, 

Pure  thoughts  upon  their  brow; 
And  when  in  silence  deep  and  still 

Their  souls  all  glowing  were 
With  heartfelt  joy  and  peace  and  love. 

They  knew  that  God  was  there. 

Those  free  and  simple-minded  men 

Have  now  all  passed  away. 
And  of  the  scenes  in  which  they  moved 

These  only  relics  lay. 
And  soon  the  last  surviving  oak 

In  its  majestic  pride 
Will  gather  up  its  falling  limbs. 

And  wither  at  its  side. 

Then  guard  with  care  its  last  remains. 

Now  that  its  race  is  run. 
No  sacrilegious  hand  shall  touch 

The  forest's  noble  one. 
And  when  the  question  may  be  asked 

Why  that  old  trunk  was  there; 
It  is  tne  place  in  olden  time, 

God's  fioliest  altars  were. 

Samuel  B.  Parsons. 


From  a  Testimony  of  Salem  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  {Mass.)  concerning  Micajah 
Collins. 

It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity  to 
experience  so  little  suffering  in  the  event 
that  terminates  this  mortal  existence,  as 
was  granted  to  this  our  beloved  friend.  A 
sense  of  the  dissolution  of  his  earthly  taber- 
nacle seemed  lost  in  the  foretaste  of  heavenly 
enjoyment.  Through  the  course  of  the 
day  preceding  his  decease,  several  friends 
called  to  see  him,  in  whose  presence  he 
spoke  with  an  audible  and  clear  voice  on 
the  great  and  important  truths  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  until  their  hearts  were 
melted  into  tenderness.  Some  of  his  ex- 
pressions on  this  occasion  have  been  pre- 
served, which  were  to  the  following  import: 
"Keep  near,  I  beseech  you,  to  Christ  Jesus, 
in  the  soul,  for  I  have  seen  his  covenant 
with  his  people  to  be  light,  life,  love  and 
salvation,  to  them  that  keep  in  it;  in  this 
I  feel  the  peace  of  God  to  my  own  soul 
beyond  what  1  can  describe  to  you,  or  dared 
to  look  for.  He  deals  in  m.ercy  with  me 
and  stands  himself  at  this  time  between, 
me  and  those  deep  waters  that  have  sc 
often  come  in  upon  my  soul  as  a  flood;  that 
whatever  is  yet  to  be,  I  feel  nothing  now 
to  stand  in  my  way;  no  speck,  no  mote,  01 
shadow  of  a  cloud,  blessed  be  the  name  o: 
my  God."  At  another  time  he  said: 
have  seen  with  indubitable  clearness  tht 
distinction  between  the  righteous  and  th( 
wicked,  which  I  have  always  believed  in 
and  in  my  testimonies,  especially  of  late 
have  been  called  to  bear  witness  to,  'Saj 
ye  to  the  righteous  that  it  shall  be  we 
with  him,  for  they  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  0 
their  doing;  woe  unto  the  wicked,  it  shall  bj 
ill  with  him,  for  the  reward  of  his  hand) 
shall  be  given  him,'  but  I  have  seen  nov 
this  beyond  what  I  am  able  to  describe 
You  know  my  friends,  many  of  you,  that 
have  suffered  much,  wave  on  wave,  unti 
sometimes  it  has  seemed  as  if  I  should  h 
overwhelmed ;  but  there  has  been  an  eterna 
arm  underneath  that  has  borne  me  up,  am 
now  I  grudge  not  all  I  have  suffered.  Sue 
love,  such  sweetness,  that  it  fills  my  sou 
with  humble  gratitude." 

To  a  friend  who  visited  him  he  spoke  oi 
the  subject  of  the  ministry,  to  the  followin, 
effect:  "The  pure  spring  of  the  ministr 
does  not  depend  on  the  creaturely  feelings 
it  is  quite  another  thing.  I  have  ofte: 
stood  up  in  our  meetings  with  but  a  won 
or  a  sentence,  and  knew  not  what  was  t 
come  next;  but  the  Lord  was  mouth  an^ 
wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance;  without  th 
immediate  influence  of  whose  pure  spiri 
all  our  preaching  is  in  vain.  And  so  it  ha 
been  in  our  meetings  for  discipline;  and  b 
keeping  to  this  pure  spring  of  life,  won 
have  been  given  that  sometimes  havj 
flowed  in  a  remarkable  manner.  It  is  b| 
keeping  near  to  this  Divine  fountain  th 
strength  is  afforded,  and  if  it  is  only  a  fe 
words,  stop  when  the  spring  closes." 

There  is  necessarily  something  beautifi 
and  virtuous  in  all  who  recognize  beauty 
virtue  in  others,  for  the  man  who  finds  rf 
friends  has  evidently  brought  no  friendshi] 
— T.  H.  Nelson. 
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THANKSGIVING. 

If  we  would  count  the  blessings 

Along  our  pathway  here, 
1  think  thanksgiving's  day  would  come 
Three  hundred  times  a  year. 

Nor  should  we  celebrate  the  same 

With  feasts  of  fatted  fowl, 
But  rather  with  an  humble  heart 
And  a  devoted  soul. 

And  thus  alone  can  1  conclude 

When  all  His  works  1  scan, 
How  good  and  kind  indeed  is  God, 
How  poor  and  blind  is  man. 

Whoso  is  wise  and  will  observe  these  things;  even 
hey  shall  understand  the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord. 
Psalm  107:  43. 

E.  Robeson. 

Athens,  Ontario,  Canada, 
Tenth  Month  28th,  1907. 


John  Howard  Visitiog  Prisoners. 

The  men  were  visited  by  David  Edwards, 
non-conformist  minister.    They  wished 
0  hear  him  preach;  and  though  in  gaol 
mder  sentence  of  death,  such  was  the 
axity  of  rules,  that  they  obtained  permis- 
ion  to  attend  a  week-evening  service  in 
he  Independent  meeting-house,  walking  as 
lanacled  criminals  through  the  streets; 
hey  went  as  it  were  hap-hazard,  and  on 
heir  arrival  they  found  the  church  privately 
ssembled  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
umors  in  the  town  brought  many  of  the 
habitants  together  that  night,  to  see  and 
ear  what  went  on;  and  it  was  determined 
y  the  pastor  that  ecclesiastical  affairs 
lould  be  put  aside.    Afterwards  he  ascend- 
d  the  pulpit  and  preached  to  the  condemn- 
d.    The   prisoners   came   in   with  their 
tters  and  shackles  on.    They  shed  abund- 
nce  of  tears  as  they  listened  to  a  discourse 
rem  the  words  "This  is  a  faithful  saying, 
md  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Jesus 
hrist  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners." 
he  house  was   thronged,   the  preacher 
forms  us;  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  whole 
ace,  nothing  but  weeping  and  sorrow;  and 
le  floods  of  tears  which  gushed  from  the 
■es  of  the  two  prisoners  were  very  melting, 
hen  we  had  concluded  I  went  and  spoke 
them  some  encouraging  words,  by  way  of 
pporting  them  under  their  sorrow.  They 
in  desired  to  see  me  in  the  evening,  the 
ane  evening  it  would  seem,  which  1  did, 
id  called  upon  Brindle  by  the  way.  He 
as  an  old  man,  and  went  along  with  me 
the  prison,  and  was  one  who  prayed  with 
lem,  with  much  fervor  and  enlargement 
heart.    We  spent  nearly  two  hours  with 
lem,  and  a  crowd  of  people  was  present, 
parting,  they  earnestly  entreated  me 
attend  them  to  the  place  of  execution 
le  next  day.    I  told  them  I  could  not  bear 
it  was  an  unprecedented  thing;  and  that 
dissenting  minister  was  never  known  to 
>  it,  in  this  country.    To  which  they 
Imly  replied,  I  hope,  sir,  it  will  be  no 
sgrace.    1  told  them  as  the  minister  of 
e  parish,  probably  not.  Brome,  who  acted 
chaplain  in  1774,  it  was  his  province  to 
tend  them  to  the  place  of  execution,  or 
me   clergy   of   the   town.    About  ten 
dock  next  morning  a  messenger  came  from 
e  prisoners,  saying  they  desired  I  would 


meet  them  at  the  place  of  execution;  I  did 
not  at  first  feel  willing  to  comply,  but 
begged  they  would  get  some  clergyman  to 
go.  By  and  by  another  messenger  came, 
to  tell  me  that  not  one  clergyman  in  the 
town  would  go;  that  the  practice  had  for 
some  time  been  laid  aside.  D.  Edwards 
went.  "  I  conversed  with  them,"  he  says, 
"and  then  prayed  most  of  the  way;  but  my 
place  was  so  uneasy,  that  after  I  had  gone 
about  a  mile,  I  ordered  the  cart  to  stop,  and 
stepped  into  the  chaise  again.  Soon  after, 
we  came  to  the  fatal  tree,  I  then  got  out, 
and,  inquiring  for  the  sheriff,  was  told  that 
his  deputy  was  there,  to  whom  I  applied 
to  know  how  long  the  prisoners  had  to  live? 
He  courteously  replied,  'there  was  no  time 
particularly  fixed.'  'Sir,'  said  I  'the  prison- 
ers are  both  of  them  young,  and  there  are 
abundance  of  young  people  present;  will 
you  sulTer  me  to  give  them  a  word  of  exhor- 
tation on  this  melancholy  occasion?'  He 
answered,  'With  all  my  heart.'  I  asked 
what  time  he  would  allow  me?  to  which 
he  replied,  'Take  your  own  time;  your  time 
shall  be  mine.'"  The  minister  ascended 
the  cart  and  gave  out  part  of  a  hymn,  he 
addressed  the  multitude,  they  were  deeply 
affected.  There  was  the  utmost  decency 
observed  in  every  part.  There  was  no 
tumult  or  talking,  but  a  solemnity  in  every 
countenance,  highly  becoming  the  occasion. 
"I  then  kneeled  and  prayed,  then  gave 
them  my  last  advice,  told  them  to  take 
time,  and  concluded  with  the  benediction." 

In  1775  John  Howard  came  to  Durham, 
where  the  Prince  Palatine  Bishop,  held  as 
his  property,  the  High  Gaol,  which  he 
granted  by  patent  to  a  county  baronet,  as 
perpetual  sheriff.  There  were  two  sorts  of 
debtors  in  the  place.  He  saw  six  prisoners 
chained  to  the  ground,  their  straw  where 
they  laid  on  the  stone  floor  was  almost  worn 
to  dust.  He  saw  the  commonside  debtors 
eating  boiled  bread,  and  this  was  the  only 
nourishment  they  had  for  nearly  a  year. 
For  an  entire  bedchamber,  without  a  bed- 
fellow 3/6  a  week  was  paid;  with  a  bed- 
fellow 25  and  I  /3.  A  man  who  found  his 
own  bed  and  bedding,  and  allowed  a  bed- 
fellow, got  off  for  45  a  week;  knights  had 
to  pay  I  OS  a  week  for  diet  and  105  on  quit- 
ting the  prison;  for  squires  and  gentlemen 
7/6  a  week  and  3/9  when  discharged,  a  yeo- 
man was  put  down  at  6s  for  board  and  8/8 
at  the  end  of  his  imprisonment,  keepers 
were  allowed  45  every  time  they  accom- 
panied prisoners  who  went  abroad. 

Travelling  on  Howard  came  to  Vienna 
and  was  pleased  with  the  hospitals  there, 
and  amused  with  a  contrivance  for  punish- 
ing bakers  who  sold  bread  of  a  defective 
weight.  The  culprit  was  put  into  his  own 
basket,  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
and  in  this  way  underwent  a  good  ducking 
in  the  waters  of  the  Danube.  At  Venice  he 
found  the  pozzi,  or  dungeons,  are  worse 
than  the  piombi,  connected  in  thought 
with  the  Ponte  dei  Sospiri,  or  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  across  which  prisoners  were  led  to 
receive  sentence.  Between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  prisoners  were  confined 
in  these  loathsome  and  dark  cells  for  life 
when  Howard  saw  them,  in  1778,  and  had 
only  a  loophole  in  the  wall;  and  when  he 


enquired  whether  they  would  not  prefer  the 
galleys,  they  answered  "Yes." — Prison  Af- 
fairs in  John  Howard's  day,  1774. 

_  A.  F. 

For  "  Thb  Fkibnd." 

"My  Kingdom  is  Not  of  This  World." 

"And  ye  shall  see  me  no  more,"  was  the 
mode  by  which  the  Master  revealed  to  his 
disciples  the  unseen  universe  unto  which 
he  was  departing  and  from  which  whenever 
two  or  three  gathered  for  instruction  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  would  open  their  under- 
standing as  to  the  Father's  will  concerning 
them. 

Never  since  has  the  conqueror  of  death 
manifested  himself  in  visible  form,  nor  has 
there  ever  been  a  revocation  of  the  method 
he  gave  for  the  discernment  of  truth;  when 
he  declared  that  the  coming  of  the  Comforter 
was  dependent  upon  his  return  to  the  Father, 
he  also  transferred  supreme  authority  from 
earthly  records  to  the  invisible  messenger 
with  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  primal 
requisite;  from  this  intangible,  imperceptible 
realm — the  source  of  all  vital  power,  direc- 
tive advice  was  henceforth  to  come. 

Pentecost  gave  the  first  collective  mani- 
festation of  this  mode  of  leading  man 
towards  the  goal  designed  for  our  race;  as 
that  assemblage  came  under  the  celestial 
radiance  man  was  lifted  above  the  limita- 
tions of  earth,  entered  into  the  sway  of 
Jehovah,  and  knew  beyond  all  shadow  of 
doubt  the  pathway  of  duty;  yet  upon  this 
glorious  vantage-ground  he  did  not  long 
remain;  the  lure  of  human  nature  with  its 
demand  for  a  visible  objective,  the  melons 
and  leeks  of  the  age,  veiled  our  promised 
land  from  his  vision,  turned  him  to  the  edicts 
of  councils,  to  creeds,  to  rituals, — the  set 
mode  of  procedure  to  evade  spiritual  travail. 

From  such  an  abyss  of  darkness  there  was 
no  associated  deliverance  until  the  advent 
of  Quakerism;  this  new  troubling  of  the 
waters  gave  to  those  able  to  enter  therein  a 
living  union  with  the  Father;  the  vital 
force  of  Spirit  was  once  more  known  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  earth  as  the  way 
whereby  fellowship  with  the  First-Born 
could  be  reached;  like  all  other  quickening 
impulses  its  latter  fruitage  is  feeble  and 
fitful,  nevertheless  the  seed  germs  are 
scattered  wide,  ready  for  the  fervor  which 
pertains  to  the  restitution  of  all  things  as 
promised  by  holy  prophets,  the  fragrance 
of  which  is  filling  the  earth  with  its  cleansing 
sweetness. 

With  the  times  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  upon  which  we  have 
entered  there  comes  the  baptismal  force  of 
spirit  urging  all  unto  newness  of  life,  looking 
not  unto  our  own  things  merely,  but  a 
widening  in  scope  of  vision;  for  the  gift  of 
God  is  no  partial  restoration,  it  embraces 
the  human  race;  no  being  so  low  but  that 
the  uplifting  will  brii;g  out  the  latent 
spark  of  Divine  life  into  newness  of  action ; 
it  is  the  whole  earth  that  shall  blossom  most 
gloriously.  Say  not  nay,  O  man!  for  so 
Jehovah  wills. 


Religion  is  a  denial  of  self;  yea,  of  self- 
religion  too. — Penn,  No  Cross,  no  Crown. 
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THE  POWERS  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  fruits  of  life,  to-day  by  man  matured, 
Are  but  the  harvest-gathered  seeds  of  thought 

He  sows  in  earlier  years. 
The  future  too,  hath  claims 
Upon  the  present  thought  and  influence, 
His  nature  has  achieved. 

Thoughts  are  as  forces; 
Oft  they  come  and  go  in  idle  flippancy, 
Yet  like  as  water  dropping  on  a  stone. 
In  time  will  leave  their  record  of  the  past 

Engraven  on  the  soul. 
And  he  who  thinks  his  cherished  thought  his  own, 

Will  greatly  be  deceived: 
Hour  by  hour  we  fashion  for  ourselves. 
And  for  the  world  besides,  our  heaven  or  hell. 

Our  happiness  or  woe. 
Man  is  but  the  external  counterpart. 
The  materialized  expression  of  his  soul, 

The  record  of  his  thought. 
If  this  is  so,  then  in  the  same  degree. 
The  thought  he  entertains  will  surely  seal 

His  future  destiny. 
Man  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  his  God, 
Is  also  fed  with  wisdom  from  the  same. 

He  need  not  seek  elsewhere; 
All  that  is  known  in  this  wide, universe. 
Was  first  made  manifest  in  realms  of  thought 

To  humans  like  ourselves. 
Whom  God  had  fashioned  for  a  certain  work. 
And  having  grasped  their  duty  in  the  world. 

For  duty  lived  and  died; 
No  neutralizing  agencies  of  fear. 
Could  shatter  in  those  hearts  the  confidence, 

Their  faith  in  God  bestowed. 
And  thus  humanity  still  plays  her  part. 
To  raise  or  lower  at  her  own  free  will. 

The  standard  of  her  race. 
Man  was  not  born  a  slave,  and  in  him  lies 
The  quickening  spirit  of  a  Master-mind, 

A  Christ  once  crucified: 
Who  though  unseen,  is  dying  every  day. 
Within  the  hearts  of  those  who  disobey 

His  message  to  the  soul: 
Man's  life  on  earth  to  higher  purpose  giv'n, 
Is  all  too  short,  his  duty  to  fulfil 

To  God  and  brotherman; 
But  if  fulfilled  the  joys  of  Heaven  will  be 
No  future  dream  but  Life's  reality, — 

That  endeth  not  with  time. 

Edward  M.  McCheane. 
Home  Farm,  Halcyonia,  Sask. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Taking  it  Back. — One  of  the  conse- 
quences of  hasty  speech  is  set  forth  as  follows 
by  a  recent  writer: 

A  young  girl  friend  of  mine  is  much 
given  to  hasty  speaking.  The  other  day, 
thinking  that  a  friend  of  hers  was  not  going 
to  keep  a  promise  upon  which  she  was 
relying,  she  broke  out  angrily:  "I  just 
know  Frieda  won't  do  as  she  said.  She 
promised  me  faithfully  that  she  would  see 
to  it,  but  1  feel  sure  she'll  leave  it  to  me. 
After  all,  there's  nothing  better  than  the 
old  rule  of  doing  a  thing  yourself  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  having  it  done  well. 
It's  never  safe  to  depend  on  others." 

She  had  hardly  finished  when  Frieda's 
brother  came  over  with  a  note  which  said 
that  the  matter  had  been  attended  to  and 
everything  was  all  right.  Mabel's  face 
cleared  in  an  instant,  and  she  looked  happy, 
but  somewhat  ashamed  of  her  hasty  words. 

"There!"  she  said,  regretfully,  '  Frieda's 
done  it,  after  all.  I'll  take  back  every- 
thing I  said." 

Another  day  she  could  not  find  a  certain 
book  that  she  wanted.  "Somebody  has 
carried  it  away!"  she  said,  irritably.  "1 
always  put  it  in  the  bookcase  when  I  get 
through  with  it.  I  do  wish  that  when  people 
take  my  things  they  would  put  them  back 


where  they  belong.  I  never  can  find  any- 
thing." 

A  few  minutes  later  she  came  down 
from  upstairs  with  a  pleasant  smile  on 
her  face.    She  carried  a  book  in  her  hand. 

"  I  take  it  all  back,"  she  announced. 
"The  book  was  up  in  my  room.  1  remem- 
ber now,  I  took  it  up  there  yesterday  after- 
noon when  the  club  met  downstairs." 

But  hasty  words  cannot  be  taken  back, 
in  any  sense,  for  the  remembrance  of  them, 
and  the  wound  that  they  make  in  the 
hearts  of  others,  do  not  die  out  with  the 
burst  of  anger  that  causes  them. — Selected. 

His  True  Friend. — The  great  man  lay 
dead.  The  newspapers  rang  with  his  praises 
and  men  passed  them  from  mouth  to  mouth; 
a  gloom  hung  over  the  community,  and  the 
child,  his  friend,  wept  bitterly. 

The  busy  man  said,  "I  saw  him  on  the  street 
not  long  ago,  and  he  looked  ill  and  down- 
hearted. I  wish  I'd  crossed  over  to  speak  to 
him,  but  I  was  just  hurryingfor  my  train.  He 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine,  and  I  might  have 
cheered  him  up  a  bit  and  told  him  how  we 
missed  him  everywhere.  It's  too  bad,  too 
bad!" 

The  thoughtless  man  said,  "I  can  never 
forgive  myself.  I  knew  he  was  sick  for  a 
week,  but  I  had  this  great  meeting  to  ar- 
range for,  and  it  just  slipped  my  mind. 
He  stood  by  me  nobly  when  1  was  in  trouble 
years  ago.    1  never  can  forgive  myself." 

The  child  pressed  a  tear-stained  face 
against  the  window. 

"Why  did  you  want  so  much  to  take  him 
that  flower  last  Sunday?"  asked  her  mother. 

"  Because  I  loved  him,"  said  the  child, 
simply.  She  was  watching  the  wonderful 
array  of  flowers,  which  men  had  sent,  as  they 
were  carried  into  the  church. 

"Oh,  mother,  see  how  beautiful  they  are! 
I  wish  I  could  go  with  you  to  the  church; 
but  1  suppose  1  might  disturb  people  by 
crying.  And  anyway,"  she  added,  "  I  don't 
mind  so  much,  you  see;  for  I've  given  him 
my  flower.  He  had  that  to  enjoy." — 
Youth's  Companion. 

Like  A  Tree. — Lincoln  used  to  say  that 
a  man's  character  is  like  a  tree,  his  reputa- 
tion like  its  shadow.  Now,  if  you  will  notice 
trees  and  their  shadows,  you  will  find  that 
the  shadow  is  a  pretty  fair  indication  of 
what  the  tree  is  like.  Of  course,  there  will 
be  times  every  day  when  the  shadow  will 
be  longer  or  shorter  than  the  tree,  as  the 
sun  travels.  But  you  can  tell  by  looking 
at  the  shadow  any  time  of  day  whether  the 
tree  is  large  or  small,  and  whether  it  is  full 
of  leaves  and  branches — well  developed 
and  flourishing — or  is  thinly  furnished  with 
what  it  should  have. 

And,  do  you  know,  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  it  proves  to  be  about  the  same  thing 
with  reputations  and  characters?  The  repu- 
tation may  fall  short  of  the  real  character 
sometimes,  or  it  may  be  stretched  out  a  bit. 
But  mostly,  1  think,  character  and  reputa- 
tion can  be  compared  and  found  to  reveal 
each  other  if  one  looks  carefully.  For  even 
though  one's  enemies  and  opponents  may 
try  to  blacken  the  reputation,  if  the  charac- 
ter is  right  behind  it,  it  will  shine  through 
in  spite  of  them. — Selected. 


HISTORY  OF  friends. 
(Continued  from  page  141.) 

There  was  a  Scotchman  named  William 
Dundas,  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  church  and  minister,  left  off  attending 
there  on  First-days,  but  though  he  liked  the 
Quakers'  preaching,  yet  they  were  so  de- 
spised a  people,  that  he  could  not  think  of 
joining  them.  One  winter  evening  as  he 
rode  from  Edinburgh  to  his  own  house,  he 
heard  a  noise  of  men  fighting;  and  riding  up, 
he  saw  two  men  on  horseback  beating  one 
on  foot,  who  said  to  them,  "What  did  I  say 
to  you,  but  bid  you  fear  God?"  Perceiving 
him  to  be  a  Quaker,  Dundas  asked  his  name; 
which,  when  he  heard,  he  knew,  and  fell  to 
beating  the  two  horsemen  with  his  whip, 
ordering  the  men  who  accompanied  him 
to  carry  them  to  the  nearest  prison ;  but  the 
Quaker  entreating  him  to  let  him  go,  he  die 
so  after  asking  their  names  and  dwelling 
places.  The  Friend,  in  telling  what  Dundas 
had  done  for  him,  said:  "  Yet  I  found  in  hiir 
the  same  spirit  that  was  in  the  two  mer 
who  beat  me."  This  touched  Dundas,  anc 
drew  him  nearer  to  Friends,  though  h([ 
could  not  yet  join  them.  He  went  to  Frana 
and  settled  at  Dieppe.  A  while  after,  aij 
Englishwoman  came  there,  who  with  hei 
maid's  assistance  dispersed  through  th 
town  some  writings  of  George  Fox  am 
William  Dewsbury,  which  had  been  trans 
lated  into  French,  and  Dundas  translate 
for  her  some  papers  which  she  had  hersel 
written.  Now  on  the  First-day  she  cam 
with  her  maid  into  the  Protestant  place  c 
worship,  among  some  thousands  of  peopli 
and  standing  in  a  conpsicuous  place  sh( 
just  before  the  service  ended,  stood  uj 
while  her  maid  took  off  the  mantle  and  hoo 
which  covered  her,  and  she  appeared  clothe 
in  sackcloth,  her  hair  hanging  down,  an 
sprinkled  with  ashes.  She  turned  thei 
that  all  might  see  her,  and  both  preacht 
and  congregation  were  struck  with  conste 
nation. 

The  two  women  having  knelt  and  praye 
departed,  followed  by  many,  to  whom  th( 
gave  books.  Reaching  their  lodging,  whi 
was  in  a  Scotchman's  house,  he  refuse 
them  entrance.  They  then  came  to  Dundz 
who  was  ignorant  of  what  had  occurre 
and  telling  him  that  their  work  in  Franj 
was  now  done,  and  what  it  had  been,  th 
asked  for  lodging  till  they  departed.  \ 
tried,  but  could  find  them  none;  they  woi 
not  dispossess  him  of  his  own  room,  though 
offered  it,  and  as  his  landlady  would  nj: 
let  them  spend  the  night  in  any  of  Yf 
rooms,  they  had  to  stay  in  an  out-houj. 
Next  day  they  were  sent  to  prison,  withcj 
food,  but  this  Dundas  sent  them;  and  soi 
time  after,  the  Parliament  at  Rouen  trai 
ported  them  to  England,  and  had  thlr 
books  and  papers  burnt  in  the  market  plat- 
The  people  of  Dieppe  would  have  punisri 
Dundas  had  he  belonged  by  name  to  ic 
Quakers,  and  they  feared  besides  that  f 
they  did  so  to  him,  a  like  fate  might  atted 
some  of  their  own  merchants  in  Engla  !■ 
Two  things,  however,  struck  his  md 
forcibly — that  the  Scotchman  who  shut  iit 
the  Quaker  women  died  twelve  moni'^ 
after,  and  that  the  house  of  his  landl;} 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  without  .y 
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person  being  able  to  tell  whence  the  fire 
came;  nor  was  any  other  house  injured, 
though  this  was  in  the  midst  of  the  town; 
\  et  he  was  too  weak  to  call  himself  a  Friend, 
though  his  heart  confessed  the  Truth.  He 
went  to  Rouen,  Caen,  and  Alencon,  and 
finally  returned  to  England,  finding  no  rest 
till  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  one  of 
the  despised  Quakers. 


Our  Sacraments. — We  are  not  following 
'  our  Lord  until  by  personal  service  of  others 
some  one  is  eating  our  bodies  and  drinking 
our  blood — feeding  on  our  lives;  living  be- 
;  cause  we  have  given  of  ourselves  that  they 
might  live  in  Christ.  This  service  of  saint- 
ship  is  our  sacrament,  as  his  sacrifice  on  the 
cross  was  his  sacrament. 

Have  you  heard  the  story  of  the  German 
taxidermist  who  built  a  fine  house  for  his 
frau?  A  great  fire  swept  the  city,  but, 
instead  of  looking  after  his  fine  house,  the 
old  German  hired  men  to  pour  water  on  the 
roof  of  the  orphan  asylum,  two  squares 
away.  When  they  called  him  to  save  his 
own  burning ^house,  ^he  answered,  "This 
house  is  full  of  babies;"  and  when  they 
told  him  that  his  house  was  lost,  he  answered 
"It  was  no  more  my  house;  I  traded  it  to 
God  for  this." 

What  a  beautiful  sacrament  was  that 
mentioned  by  Th.  Cuyler  at  the  installation 
of  the  associate  minister  of  his  church.  He 
said:  "Last  spring  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  spending  the  winter  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
jwrote  me  that  there  was  a  minister  there 
who  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  invalids 
that  came  to  that  cHmate  in  winter,  that 
he  is  worshipped  and  idolized  through  the 
whole  town.  He  said  'He  is  wearing  him- 
self away  here,  and  I  think  you  had  better 

"  call  him  to  Lafayette  Avenue  Church.  His 
name  is  McAfee.' " 

And  the  sacrament  of  that  conductor  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railway,  who  goes  without  meat  that  he 
may  keep  a  missionary  at  work;  or  that 
bookkeeper,  a  deformed  girl,  who  for  seven 
.years  gave  every  evening  to  the  Merrimac 

;  Street  Mission  work,  in  the  slums  of  Boston, 

;  after  her  day's  work  was  done,  though  she 
jwas  never  an  hour  without  pain;  or  that 

'  newsboy  who  put  up  on  the  water-cooler  in 
the  smoking-car  the  sign,  "Jesus  Christ 
|hears  every  word  you  say,"  and  who  pub- 

.,  Jicly  read  his  Bible  in  that  place  every 

■  ^morning;  or  that  Christian  Chinaman  who, 
an  a  godless  mining  camp,  nailed  to  his 
laundry  the  sign,  "This  Jesus  Place;"  or 

'  that  conductor  on  the  Panhandle  Railway 
who,  whenever  he  has  a  "Sunday  run," 
asks  permission  to  hold  religious  services 

■  ,35  the  train  speeds  along,  and  who  does 
personal  work  among  his  passengers;  or 

'  |that  cabinet-maker  in  Providence  who  takes 
:  ,as  assistants  into  his  shop  men  who  are  in 
la  hard  reverse,  that  he  may  win  them 
to  Christ.  Forty-seven  men  have  passed 
through  his  shop,  many  of  them  drunkards, 
■'  jsome  infidels,  but  all  have  gone  out  Chris- 
tians— John  F.  Cowan. 


A  man  has  only  so  much  religion  as  he 
;  wails  himself  of  in  time  of  trouble. 


For  "Thb  Fbiknd." 
BETWEEN  THB  LIGHTS. 

When  the  time  comes  to  rest  my  eyes 

I  have  forthinking  special  time; 
The  street  lights  one  by  one  arise, 

1  hear  the  bells  of  evening  chime; 

Thought's  golden  staircases  1  climb, 
My  company  the  good  and  wise; 

1  shut  the  book  of  prose  or  rhyme, 
When  the  time  comes  to  rest  my  eyes. 

I've  used  my  peepers  all  the  day, 

And  through  those  avenues  gained  store; 
Now  has  the  season  come  to  weigh 

What's  garnered  on  my  threshing  floor; 

Ah,  products  of  the  fruitful  shore 
Piled  on  the  wharf  in  gloaming's  gray. 

Or  at  the  granery's  wide  door. 
Ready  for  use  another  day. 

When  the  time  comes  to  close  my  eyes 
(1  mean  the  long  and  final  rest) 

Will  dawn  the  light  of  other  skies. 
And  other  regions  claim  their  guest. 
Then  will  the  consummated  quest 

End  in  reception  of  the  prize; 
To  be  renewed  I'll  be  undressed, 

When  the  time  comes  to  close  my  eyes. 

A.  W.  Webster. 
Maidstone,  England,  Eleventh  Month  ist. 


A  Petition 

By  Ann  Eliza  Bacon,  in  a  meeting  at  Salem, 
New  Jersey;  and  afterwards  under  a  sense 
of  duty,  put  down  in  writing. 

Oh  Lord,  wilt  Thou  be  pleased  to  bless  the 
bread  that  Thou  hast  given  and  may  still 
be  pleased  to  give  Thy  poor  servants  to 
break  amongst  us ;  for  we  are  as  helpless  and 
as  dependent  upon  Thee  as  Thy  disciples 
were  when  Thou  wast  with  them  here  upon 
earth.  We  are  a  helpless,  dependent  peo- 
ple; for  all  our  well-springs  are  in  Thee,  and 
lo !  oh  Lord,  if  Thou  do  but  withdraw  Thy- 
self ever  so  little,  how  our  unutterable 
humiliation  and  insufficiency  appear.  But 
Thou  hast  given  us  to  believe,  notwithstand- 
ing we  are  so  poor  and  weak  and  unworthy, 
that  Thou  wilt  cause  Thy  great  name  to  be 
greatly  magnified  by  and  through  this 
people  and  that  Thou  wilt  quicken  and  make 
alive  and  gather,  even  to  the  gathering  of 
"the  dry  bones  of  the  valley,"  though  they 
may  have  lain  so  long  separated  from  the 
body  as  to  have  become  bleached  nearly 
white;  but  Thou  wilt  gather  them  and  so 
raise  up  a  new  spiritual  building  upon  the 
old  foundation,  for  nothing  else  will  do  but 
the  true,  living,  eternal  Rock  and  founda- 
tion, upon  which  Thy  church  was  built  in 
the  beginning  and  against  which  Thou  hast 
declared,  the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  be 
able  to  prevail.  And  Thou  hast  also  given 
us  to  believe  that  "no  enchantment  or 
divination"  shall  long  be  able  to  prevail 
against  us. 

And,  oh.  Thou  eternally  glorious  God  and 
Father  of  Thy  people,  we  still  are  Thine; 
for  Thou  didst  cover  our  heads  in  the  day 
of  battle  when  no  arm  could  do  it  but 
Thine.  May  the  praise  be  given  to  Thee. 
And  wilt  Thou  open  our  eyes,  that  we  may 
see  that  Israel's  tents  are  as  pleasant  in 
Thy  sight  now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
old;  so  every  one  of  us,  both  older  and 
younger,  may  be  induced  to  rally  more 
closely  around  the  standard  that  Thou 
didst  raise  up  by  the  arm  of  Thy  power 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  and  which  is 
dear  to  the  soul  of  every  one,  from  the 


least  to  the  greatest,  if  he  were  but  tried. 
Let  some  rude  hand,  without  the  camp,  but 
try  to  take  it  away;  oh!  then,  we  would  see. 
Thou  knowest  the  hearts  of  Thy  people,  that 
they  do  love  Thee  still  and  that  no  "divina- 
tion or  enchantment"  shall  be  able  to 
divide  between  us;  for  Thou  didst  raise 
up  our  fathers  in  the  beginning,  and  Thou 
madest  a  covenant  with  them,  for  them  and 
for  us,  which  death,  hell  nor  the  grave  shall 
ever  be  able  to  prevail  against.  Yea,  Thou 
didst  make  a  written  covenant,  by  one  of 
Thy  servants,  to  be  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation ;  for  it  was  written 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  never,  never  to  be 
erased. 

And  now  his  word  to  his  people  is,  for 
Thou,  oh  Lord,  wilt  speak  to  Thy  people 
now  as  in  the  days  of  old, — his  word  to 
his  people  is, — hunt  up  this  covenant  and 
see  what  it  is:  bring  it  out  from  the  dust  of 
the  shelves;  for  although  it  was  written 
years  ago,  it  is  an  everlasting  covenant, 
and  all  the  powers  of  the  earth,  though 
they  may  rage  and  foam  and  swell,  shall 
not  be  able  to  destroy  it. 

And  now,  dearest  Lord,  may  it  be  with 
us  as  it  was  with  Thy  servant  Moses  in  the 
mount,  wilt  Thou  that  we  come  so  near 
that  Thou  mayest  speak  with  Thy  people: 
"As  for  all  difference  of  opinion  and  con- 
troversy that  may  have  been  amongst  you, 
let  them  go  as  though  they  had  never  been. 
Leave  them  to  me,"  saith  the  Lord,  "for 
I  have  a  great  work  for  this  people  to  do, 
and  controversy  can  have  no  lot  nor  part 
in  it.  I  brought  you  forth;  1  carried  you; 
I  bear  you;  I  swaddled  you  and  you  are 
mine.  He  that  touches  you,  touches  the 
very  apple  of  mine  eye." 

And  now,  oh  Thou  very  indulgent  Lord 
God,  wilt  Thou  bear  with  us,  as  Thou  didst 
with  righteous  Abraham  and  permit  us  to 
draw  so  near  as  to  ask  of  Thee  what  this 
great  work  is  that  Thou  wilt  call  upon  us 
to  do  for  Thee.  "I  will  gather  my  people 
in  on  every  side.  I  will  gather  them.  I 
will  bring  my  children  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  even  the  remnant  of  my  people 
Israel.  I  have  not  forgotten  them,  but  the 
bowels  of  my  compassion  are  towards  them, 
for  they  are  as  bone  of  my  bone.  They  are 
of  my  country  and  of  my  kin  and  I  will 
gather  them  and  there  shall  be  one  Shepherd 
and  one  fold; — also,  Ethiopia  is  now 
stretching  out  her  hands  unto  God — these 
two  things  (constitute)  the  great  work  that 
I  will  call  upon  you  to  do  for  me." 

And  now  wilt  Thou  be  pleased  to  give  us 
a  little  strength  to  thank  Thee  for  that 
which  Thou  hast  done  and  wilt  still  do  for 
Thy  helpless,  dependent  people,  whose  in- 
consistency doth  so  soon  appear  if  Thou 
withdraw  Thyself  from  us  ever  so  little; 
and  so  we  may  bring  glory  and  honor  to 
Thy  name,  that  it  may  be  magnified  in  the 
sight  of  the  heathen,  as  Thou  hast  said  by 
Thy  holy  prophet  and  Thou  also  said  by 
thy  prophet  Ezekiel:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God,  I  will  bring  the  children  of  Israel  from 
among  the  heathen,  whither  they  be  gone 
and  I  will  gather  them  in  on  every  side, 
unto  their  own  land  and  1  will  make  a  cov- 
enant of  peace  with  them,  and  it  shall  be 
an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  and  I 
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will  place  them,  and  I  will  multiply  them, 
and  1  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst 
of  them  forevermore." 

"And  as  for  you,  O  my  people;  when  the 
life  lies  low  with  you,  be  not  dismayed,  for 
it  must  needs  be  that  it  should  be  so  for  a 
little  season,  but  by  and  by,  1  will  raise  you 
up,  even,  as  it  were,  to  the  third  heaven." 

May  Hallelujah  be  given  to  Thy  glorious 
name,  for  Thou  hast  many  things  to  say 
to  Thy  people  but  the  time.  Thy  time,  has 
not  yet  come. 

Science  and  Industry. 

Some  of  the  European  delegates  to  the 
international  cotton  congress  which  recently 
closed  in  Vienna,  expressed  strong  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  by 
England,  Germany  and  France  to  extend 
the  area  of  cotton  cultivation,  as  they  are 
trying  to  raise  cotton  in  their  tropical  posses- 
sions. Europe's  manufacturing  countries 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
cotton-growing  area  of  the  world.  About 
three-fourths  of  all  the  cotton  is  produced 
in  the  United  States,  but  this  proportion  is 
gradually  declining.  England  has  been 
raising  cotton  in  Egypt  for  many  years,  and 
has  made  some  experiments  in  the  same 
direction  in  her  colonies  in  Asia.  Germany 
has  been  experimenting  in  Africa,  and  some 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  America.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
the  American  planters,  however,  to  diminish 
the  world's  interest  in  these  Asian  and  Afri- 
can cotton-growing  experiments,  as  the 
field  here  is  large  enough  to  supply  all  the 
world's  needs. 


Tantalum.  — The  fruitful  activity  in  ex- 
perimental metallurgic  work  during  recent 
years  for  both  scientific  and  commercial 
urposes,  especially  in  electro-metallurgy, 
as  made  possible  the  reduction  of  metals 
that  were  before  unutilized  and  almost 
unknown.  The  determination  of  the  prop- 
erties of  these  metals  has  suggested  uses  for 
them,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  growing 
demand  for  ores  that  but  a  few  years  ago 
were  sought  only  as  mineral  curiosities. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
metals  is  tantalum.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  sulphuric  acids,  aqua 
regia,  or  alkaline  solutions.  It  can  be  drawn 
into  fine  wire  having  a  tensile  strength 
greater  than  soft  steel.  A  red-hot  lump  of 
tantalum  may  be  at  once  hammered  into 
a  plate  which,  on  repeated  rehammering, 
becomes  as  hard  as  diamond.  A  diamond 
drill  running  continuously  for  three  days  at 
five  thousand  revolutions  a  minute  failed  to 
penetrate  such  a  plate,  although  it  was  but 
one  millimeter  thick,  while  the  drill  was 
much  worn. 

A  British  patent  has  been  obtained  for 
making  writing  pens  from  tantalum,  whose 
hardness,  elasticity,  and  resistance  to  cor- 
rosion would  seem  to  fit  it  well  for  such  use. 

Tantalum  is  now  employed  principally 
as  a  filament  in  an  electric  incandescent 
lamp  which  was  put  on  the  American  market 
in  i()o6.  Ihis  lamp  consumes  but  two 
watts  per  candlepower,  as  against  more 
than  three  watts  per  candlepower  for  the 
ordinary  carbon  filament  lamp. 


An  advance  chapter  from  "Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  Calendar  Year 
1906,"  on  the  production  of  tantalum  and 
other  rare  metals,  by  Frank  L.  Hess,  is  now 
ready  for  distribution  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey. 

The  principal  ores  of  tantalum  are  tanta- 
lite  and  columbite  (a  combination  of  iron, 
tantalum,  and  columbium),  which  occur  in 

Eegmatites,  or  coarse  granites.  In  the 
Inited  States  tantalum  ore  may  be  found 
probably  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  In  1906  one 
mass  weighing  six  hundred  pounds  was 
discovered.  A  small  lot  was  shipped  to 
Germany  from  Canyon,  Colo.,  during  the 
year,  and  small  shipments  have  also  been 
made  from  Mitchell  County,  N.  C. 


As  the  days  pass,  science  adds  continually 
to  the  virtues  of  the  bewildering  array 
accredited  to  King  Cotton  and  his  by-pro- 
ducts. This  time  it  is  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine, and  Dr.  George  Evans,  of  Atlanta, 
president  of  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League 
of  America,  announces,  as  a  result  of  many 
and  long  experiments,  that  refined  cotton- 
seed oil  is  of  greater  efficacy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption  than  the  nauseous 
cod-liver  preparations  used  with  the  indis- 
pensible  outdoor  treatment.  He  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  an  infinitely 
larger  percentage  of  patients  can  retain  and 
digest  the  product  of  the  boll  than  the 
product  of  the  codfish,  and  that  the  curative 
virtues  of  the  former  are  as  pronounced  as 
those  of  the  latter. 


Vanadium  in  the  United  States. — 
Vanadium,  one  of  the  rare  metals,  is  used 
principally  for  hardening  steel,  especially 
in  connection  with  chronium.  The  addition 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  vanadium  to 
chrome  steel  greatly  increases  its  tensile 
strength,  affordingjj^af steel^that  is  much 
used  in  the  axles  and  other  parts  of  the 
higher  priced  automobiles,  as  well  as  for  the 
stronger  parts  of  other  machines. 

Roscoelite,  a  vanadium  mica,  occurs  in 
commercially  valuable  deposits  in  south- 
western Colorado,  where  it  was  mined  and 
reduced  in  1906.  The  ore  contains  about 
two  per  cent,  of  the  metal.  The  product, 
an  iron-vanadium  compound,  is  shipped 
from  the  reduction  plant  at  Newmire  to 
Niagara  Falls,  and  smelted  by  electricity  to 
a  ferro-vanadium  containing  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  vanadium  and  selling  for 
five  dollars  per  pound  of  the  contained 
vanadium.  Another  Colorado  plant,  at 
Cedar,  produces  vanadium  as  a  by-product 
in  the  concentration  of  carnotite  ores,  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  concentrates  being 
vanadium  oxide.  Vanadinite  and  other 
ores  of  the  metal  are  found  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  Colorado  and  Utah,  as  well  as  in  the 
Southwestern  States. 

Vanadium  salts  are  used  in  medicine,  in 
ink  and  dye  making,  in  coloring  glass,  and 
in  chemistry.  Vanadic  acid  is  used  as  a 
pigment,  affording  a  golden  bronze  that  is 
very  little  inferior  to  true  gold  bronze. 

The  occurrence  and  production  of  vana- 
duim  and  other  rare  metals  in  the  United 


States  is  discussed  by  Frank  L.  Hess,  geolo- 
gist, in  an  advance  chapter  from  "Minera 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  Calenda 
Year  1906,"  just  issued  by  the  Unite 
States  Geological  Survey. 

"The  school  has  not  done  its  complete 
work  with  the  child  until  it  has  influenced 
for  good  his  reading  habit  for  life." 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends,  j 

The  promised  pamphlet  containing  in  full  the  papers! 
read  at  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  settlement  of  Sandwich  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  Massachusetts — some  account  of  which,  prepared  by 
William  Evans,  appeared  in  The  Friend  of  the  2nd 
instant — is  now  published,  and  the  copies  for  distri- 
bution are  in  the  hands  of  William  Evans  of  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  who  has  placed  several  copies  in  Friends' 
Book  Store;  Charles  Perry  of  Westerly,  R.  1.;  and 
Arthur  Perry,  60  State  Street,  Boston. 


An  interesting  address  of  our  friend  Samuel  N. 
Rhoads,  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Drinking  Fountain  in  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  appeared  in; 
the  Haddon  Ga^eiie  for  Seventh  Month  19th,  but  hasi 
only  now  reached  us.  It  gives  a  beautiful  tribute  toj 
the  character  and  life  of  Elizabeth  Haddon  and  her 
husband  John  Estaugh,  and  is  of  much  historic  interest) 
in  other  respects.  ] 


Last  week's  account  of  North  Carolina  Year!)! 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Cedar  Grove,  being  takerj 
from  the  county  paper,  proves  less  full  than  one  since 
received  by  letter,  to  which  we  will  give  place,  aij 
follows:  ' 

On  Sixth-day  morning  Eleventh  Month  1st,  1907 
the  representative  body  met,  and  in  the  afternoon  th( 
meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders.  Quite  a  number  0 
dear  Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  were  present] 
A  precious  covering  spread  over  us  and  the  meetinn 
was  favored  to  sit  under  a  living  sense  that  the  Maste! 
of  assemblies  was  indeed  in  the  midst.  Excellen  | 
counsel  and  encouragement  was  handed  forth  and 
were  exhorted  to  seek  earnestly  to  be  kept  in  the  unit'j 
of  spirit,  which  under  the  leading  spirit  of  Christ,  wil 
ever  keep  us  in  that  harmonious  bond  of  peace. 

On  Seventh-day  morning  Eleventh  Month  2nd,  th 
Yearly  Meeting  gathered  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  opei 
shutters.  The  canopy  of  Heavenly  love  was  felt  t 
spread  over  us  and  we  were  tendered  in  spirit  togethei 
and  with  that  precious  feeling,  the  shutters  were  close 
and  we  entered  into  the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 

The  representatives  were  all  present  except  one  fc 
which  satisfactory  reasons  were  given.  The  Epistle 
were  read  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  w 
correspond,  except  one  which  was  received  later  an 
read. 

On  First-day  morning  meetings  for  Divine  worshj 
were  held  at  Rich  Square  and  Cedar  Grove,  and  i 
the  afternoon  at  Cedar  Grove  at  three  o'clock.  Undt 
a  concern  of  some  of  the  visiting  ministers  a  meetin 
was  appointed  at  the  Baptists'  place  of  worship  i 
Woodland.  All  these  meetings  were  favored  seasor 
in  which  the  Gospel  truths  were  held  forth  in  th 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  unto  th 
comforting  of  many  souls. 

On  Second-day  morning  at  9.30  a.  m.,  the  represei 
tative  body  again  met.  The  Memorials  that  wei 
prepared  by  the  Quarterly  Meetings  for  Sarah  E-.  Ha 
lock,  Judith  Ann  Parker  and  Rachel  BaughnV  havir 
been  ail  read,  were  approved  and  directed  to  be  fo 
warded  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  at  eleven  a.  m.  Alfrt 
J.  Outland  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  reportc 
that  they  were  united  in  forwarding  the  names  ' 
Albert  W.  Brown  for  clerk  and  David  F.  White 
assistant.  Their  names  being  united  with,  they  we 
appointed  to  their  respective  stations  for  the  prese;j 
year,  and  the  representatives  from  the  women's  meetii 
Drought  forward  the  names  of  Julianna  Peele  for  cle 
and  Margaret  F.  Parker  for  assistant,  which  we 
satisfactory  to  the  meeting  and  they  appointed  accorj 
ingly.  The  committees  on  education,  peace,  and  d'} 
tributing  Friends'  books  and  tracts  made  a  satisfacto 
and  encouraging  report  and  they  were  continued,  ai 
encouragement  was  extended  to  them  in  this  importa 
work.  There  were  Friends  appointed  to  bring  U 
ward  names  for  committees  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Memorials  of  our  deceased  Friends  were  rel 
at  this  time  and  approved  and  directed  back  to  1! 
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Representative  Meeting  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
Form  for  publication. 

On  Third-day  morning  the  meeting  gathered  at  ten 
j'clock.    The  state  of  the  Society  was  entered  into  by 

he  reading  of  the  Queries  and  Answers.  Much  good 
;ounsel  and  advice  was  handed  forth  to  encourage  to 

ncreased  faithfulness  to  our  Christian  testimonies  and 
jrinciples. 

On  Fourth-day  morning  meetings  for  Divine  worship 
ivere  held  at  Cedar  Grove  and  Menola,  and  were  well 
jttended  and  proved  to  be  favored  seasons;  also  a 
Tieeting  was  appointed  in  the  afternoon  under  the 
concern  of  Job  S.  Gidley  and  Eliza  H.  Varney  and 
jthers,  for  the  children  and  young  Friends  and  others 
hat  might  feel  like  attending.  It  was  largely  attended 
nd  proved  to  be  a  very  instructive  and  profitable 
^asion  in  the  interest  of  education,  and  for  encourag- 
ng  the  children  in  memorizing  instructive  pieces  of 
loetry  and  verses  from  the  Scriptures. 

On  Fifth-day  morning  the  meeting  again  assembled 
kfith  open  shutters.    A  time  of  weighty  silence  ensued, 
iome  pertinent  remarks  were  made,  after  which  the 
hutters  were  closed,  and  we  took  up  the  various  sub- 
sets that  came  before  us.    The  committee  appointed 
or  the  purpose  had  prepared  epistles  to  the  various 
'early  Meetings  with  which  we  correspond.  These 
rere  read  at  this  time  and  approved  and  directed  to 
e  signed  by  the  clerks  and  forwarded  to  the  several 
'early  Meetings;  and  way  opened  to  prepare  two 
pistles  to  other  bodies  of  Friends  with  which  we  have 
eretofore  not  been  in  correspondence. 
J|  At  this  annual  gathering  we  have  had  the  acceptable 
ompany  of  ministering  Friends  and  others  from  various 
■'early  .Meetings;  namely,  Job  S.  Gidley  and  James  S. 
'ucker,  ministers  from  New  England  Yearly  Meeting, — 
.  he  latter  being  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter; 
;  !liza  H. Varney,  a  minister  from  Canada  Yearly  Meeting, 
■  jccompanied  by  Susanna  T.  Clement  from  Haddon- 
eld,  N.  J.;  Persis  E.  Hallock,  a  minister  from  Scipio 

•  -luarterly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  and  Freelove  Pyle  as  com- 
anion  from  the  sam.e  Quarterly  Meeting;  Sarah  Ann 
lasters.  a  minister  from  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  and 

•  oseph  her  husband  as  companion;  S.  Calvin  Barker, 
:  .  minister  from  Phila.  Yearly  Meeting.  These  dear 
-  ministers  produced  credentials  to  this  meeting  from 
;  lie  various  meetings  from  which  they  came  and  return- 
r  >g  minutes  of  unity  were  granted  them  signed  on 
r  ehalf  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  also  had  with  us 
r  iriends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings,  John  W.  Wood 

rid  wife  from  Iowa,  Em'r  Bowman  and  wife  from 
:  ihio,  Jesse  M.  Otis  and  wife  from  New  York,  Thos. 
:(  ^.  Fisher,  Thomas  Hogue  and  Rachel  W.  Hall  from 

lennsylvania,  and  Edwin  Ballinger  from  New  Jersey. 
;  heir  company  and  solid  deportment  were  very  satis- 
t  jctory,  not  only  to  the  older  ones  but  also  especially 
;  )  the  dear  youth.  The  names  of  these  dear  Friends 
i  <ere  placed  on  our  minutes. 

?i  1  This  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  the  largest  in  attend- 
I  nee  of  our  own  members  since  being  held  at  this 
;  lace  and  much  unity  and  harmony  have  prevailed 
iroughout  all  the  various  sittings,  and  our  young 
lembers  have  manifested  an  increased  interest  in  the 
;  eneral  welfare  of  the  Society,  which  has  been  comfort- 
:>  ig  and  helpful  to  us  all. 
I  During  the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  exercised 

•  riends  were  led  to  lay  before  us  how,  if  we  keep 
;>  pedient  unto  the  immediate  teachings  of  the  Spirit 
:  Christ  and  are  willing  to  be  humble  and  sit  as 
:  lary  did  at  Jesus'  feet  and  learn  of  Him,  we  would  be 

ill  enabled  to  grow  in  the  ever  blessed  Truth  and  be- 
-)me  strong  men  and  women  in  the  Lord;  and  by 
I'Seping  in  unity  and  co-operative  harmony  together, 
^S»e  would  be  able  to  chase  a  thousand  and  two  put 
;.,f^  thousand  to  flight  of  them  that  fear  not  God, 
,V  ?ither  obey  his  Divine  law. 

The  meeting  closed  under  a  precious  covering  with 
tfeeling  that  it  was  good  for  us  to  be  here. 
fS\  B.  P.  Brown. 

;g.-|GEORGE,  N.  C,  Eleventh  Month  i  ith,  1907. 

■ct   

*iTHE  Roanoke  Chrujan  Times,  of  Rich  Square,  N.  C, 
the  14th  instant,  says; 

"Persis  E.  Hallock  and  companion,  Freelove  Pyle, 
, ho  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  expect  to  remain  in 
.jUr  vicinity  for  a  week  or  more.    Persis  E.  Hallock 
a  sister  of  Sarah  E.  Hallock,  who  died  at  the  home 
^'  P^^'^  3nd  family  last  spring,  and,  as  her  sister 
tf     expects  to  visit  in  the  near  future,  the  Friends  of 
ngland  and  Ireland  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel 

ir. 
too 


James  Henry  Tucker,  a  minister  from  Dartmouth, 
ass.,  with_his  wife  and  daughter.  who  are  returning 


with  him  from  North  Carolina,  visited  Orange  Street 
and  Twelfth  Street  Meetings  in  Philadelphia  last  First- 
day. 


$50,000  FOR  Haverford. — As  we  go  to  press  the 
following  information,  which  readers  will  construe 
variously  among  the  signs  of  the  times,  appears  in  the 
morning's  paper.  Deeply  impressed  by  the  work 
being  performed  by  an  obscure  Friends'  school  in 
England,  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  branch  of  the 
Society  has  presented  $50,000  to  Haverford  College  on 
condition  that  the  Institution  found  a  course  similar 
to  that  taught  by  the  English  school.  The  gift  is  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  adult  workers  in  the  field  of 
religious  and  social  service.  The  gift  was  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  name  is  kept 
secret.  He  stated  that  his  purpose  was  to  increase 
Haverford's  facilities  in  giving  instruction  in  Biblical 
and  sociological  study.  Incidentally  he  mentioned 
that  he  hoped  the  fund  would  enable  Haverford  to 
perform  work  similar  to  that  done  at  the  Woodbrooke 
School.  It  was  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  donor  is 
not  so  much  to  furnish  instruction  to  undergraduates 
as  to  gather  together  a  group  of  adults  for  special  work 
along  the  lines  indicated. 


The  membership  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society 
of  Philadelphia  now  amounts  to  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty.  Two  issues  of  its  Bulletin  have  been  pub- 
lished and  another  is  now  under  way.  There  seems  to 
be  abundance  of  material  worth  preservation,  and  a 
number  of  presents  in  the  shape  of  ancient  manuscripts 
and  other  things  are  coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
Society. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Council,  Professor  Allen 
C.  Thomas,  of  Haverford  College,  was  elected  Editor 
of  the  Bulletin,  and  a  committee  is  under  appointmient 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  securing  somie  permianent 
place  of  abode  for  these  collections  and  the  meetings. 

The  membership  fee  is  one  dollar  a  year,  which 
entitles  the  members  to  all  the  publications  of  the 
Society,  but  this  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  expenses,  and  the  Society  desires  to  add  to  its  list 
of  members,  and  encourages  all  Friends  to  send  their 
names  to  the  secretary,  Mary  S.  Allen,  142  North 
Sixteenth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Westtown  Notes. 


The  Eleventh  Month  visiting  committee  were  at 
the  School  the  first  of  this  week,  attending  the  meeting 
for  worship,  as  well  as  the  Scripture  classes  and  the 
"reading"'  collections  on  First-day  and  visiting  the 
class-room  exercises  on  Second  and  Third-days. 


The  regular  lecture  last  week  was  given  by  Asa  S. 
Wing,  on  Japan  and  his  observations  while  in  that 
country  a  few  years  ago.  Numerous  lantern  slides 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 


The  Westtown  Farm  House  is  now  under  the  man- 
agement of  Charles  and  Mary  Stratton,  formerly  of 
Ohio,  who  will  be  glad  to  have  guests,  transient  or 
permanent.  The  Committee  have  recently  made  some 
additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  house,  which  will 
increase  the  conveniences  of  the  place. 


"Some  Thoughts  on  Good  Manners,"  was  the  subject 
of  an  informal  talk  given  to  the  girls  last  Seventh-day 
evening,  by  Eliza  Stokes  Nicholson  of  Moorestown. 

The  Literary  Union  last  week  was  entertained  by 
the  Natural  History  Committee,  with  Burroughs  and 
Lowell  as  their  subject. 


Gathered  Notes. 

A  Message  from  the  New  East. — "Admiral  Dewey 
delivered  himself  of  seventy-one  words  at  Friday 
evening's  banquet  to  General  Kuroki.  When  it  became 
the  distinguished  visitor's  turn  to  speak  the  General 
mustered  sixty-one  words  for  the  occasion.  The  tradi- 
tion that  great  soldiers  and  sailors  are  seldom  great 
speechmakers  was  thus  preserved.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Captain  Miles  Standish,  of  Plymouth,  was  unequal 
to  the  task  of  making  a  speech  of  proposal  to  an  audi- 
ence of  one. 

"The  message  which  General  Kuroki  had  really 
prepared  for  the  hour,  and  which  he  did  not  trust  his 
tongue  to  utter,  was  read  in  these  words  by  Secretary 
Straus: 

"'The  Japanese  people  love  peace.  They  fought 
for  peace.    My^nation  wants  peace  in  which  to  develop 


the  opportunities  that  are  hers.  We  have  no  other 
desire. 

"'The  profession  which  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
follow  is  noble  only  because  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  conditions  in  which  peace  may  be  main- 
tained and  in  which  the  arts  of  peace  may  flourish.' 

"There  is  little  that  the  progress  of  the  West  can 
add  to  this  note  of  wisdom  and  goodwill  from  the 
Twentieth  Century  East." — From  the  New  York  World, 
Fifth  Month  19/A. 


Anthony  Comstock  secured  the  conviction  in  Phila- 
delphia last  week  of  a  dealer  in  obscene  post-cards. 
Later  he  assisted  a  Post-office  official  in  burning  the 
contents  of  three  huge  mail-sacks,  which  consisted 
of  nearly  a  million  post-cards,  confiscated  in  Govern- 
ment raids  upon  offending  dealers.  These  cards  were 
valued  at  three  thousand  dollars  at  retail. 


Seven  hundred  licensed  Filipino  preachers  and  ex- 
horters  now  supplement  the  work  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  the  Philippines. 


D.  C.  Hughes,  the  father  of  the  Governor,  has  been 
making  many  speeches  here  and  there.  At  the  Baptist 
Old  Home  Meeting  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  he  is  reported 
to  have  said:  "A  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points.  This  rule  1  taught  my  son  in 
infancy,  and  to  the  axiom  as  he  matured  1  added  this 
motto:  '  Be  concise;  convey  your  thoughts  in  the  fewest 
words,  but  plainly.'"'  That  was  excellent  advice,  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of 
making  a  proper  impression  to  be  to  some  degree 
diffusive,  "precept  upon  precept;  line  upon  line;  here 
a  little,  and  there  a  little."  Rufus  Choate  once  spoke 
four  hours.  After  the  verdict  one  of  the  jurors  said 
to  him :  "  Why  did  you  speak  so  long?  We  were  with 
you,  all  but  one,  before  you  had  spoken  a  half  hour." 
"1  knew  that,"  said  Rufus  Choate,  "it  was  after  the 
one  that  1  was  talking  the  last  three  hours  and  a  half." 
Many  persons  do  not  wake  up  to  the  situation  if  the 
statement  be  too  concise,  but  it  is  unquestionably  bet- 
ter to  be  too  concise  than  to  be  too  diffusive.  The 
latter  disgusts. — Christian  Advocate. 

An  epitaph  used  by  Mark  Twain  on  his  daughter's 
tombstone: 

Warm  summer  sun. 

Shine  kindly  here. 
Warm  southern  wind, 

Blow  softly  here. 
Green  sod  above, 

Lie  light,  lie  light. 
Good  night,  dear  heart. 

Good  night,  good  night. 

The  verse  has  so  often  been  referred  to  as  being 
Mark  Twain's  own  composition  that  he  has  recently 
had  the  name  of  the  actual  author  of  it,  Robert  Rich- 
ardson, carved  upon  the  stone. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 


United  States. — Large  reductions  in  the  number 
of  workmen  in  various  establishments  throughout  the 
country  have  lately  been  made  in  consequence  of  the 
depression  in  business.  Many  thousand  men  have 
been  discharged  by  railroad  companies  engaged  in 
construction  work,  &c. 

Fifty  million  dollars  in  Panama  Canal  bonds  and 
one  hundred  million  dollars  in  Treasury  notes  are  to  be 
issued  by  the  United  States  Government  to  relieve 
the  financial  stringency. 

Plenipotentiaries  representing  five  nations  were 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  peace  conference  of  the 
Central  American  Republics  at  Washington  on  the 
14th  instant.  With  them  met  the  representatives  of 
the  two  governments  which  had  called  the  conference 
into  session — Secretary  of  State  Root  and  Ambassador 
Enrique  Creel,  of  Mexico.  In  an  address  Secretary 
Root  expressed  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference and  in  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  delegates. 
He  pointed  out  that  all  of  them  were  of  the  same  blood, 
of  the  same  hopes  and  of  the  same  consanguinity. 

The  agricultural  department  at  Washington  is  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  deserted  farms.  New  England 
has  many  of  these;  and  as  far  west  as  Ohio  farms  have 
been  abandoned  which  once  furnished  ample  support 
for  large  families.  Virginia  is  one  of  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  wornout  soil,  and  there,  too,  abandoned 
farms  are  frequently  seen.  In  New  York  the  number 
of  farms  has  decreased  fourteen  thousand  in  less  than 
ten  years,  and  the  decreased  value  of  farm  property 
is  estimated  at  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars. 
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It  is  stated  that  the  agricultural  department  is  seeking 
to  interest  the  country  in  the  reclamation  of  these 
tracts  and  wishes  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the 
purpose. 

The  omission  of  the  words:  "  In  God  we  Trust''  upon 
the  new  ten  dollar  and  twenty  dollar  gold  coins  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  has  been  severely  criticized.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  assumed  all  the  blame  for  this 
omission;  and  in  a  letter  lately  made  public  says: 
"My  own  feeling  in  the  matter  is  due  to  my  firm  con- 
viction that  to  put  such  a  motto  on  coins,  or  to  use  it 
in  any  kindred  manner,  not  only  does  no  good,  but  does 
positive  harm,  and  is  in  effect  irreverence,  which  comes 
dangerously  close  to  sacrilege.  A  beautiful  and  solemn 
sentence  such  as  the  one  in  question  should  be  treated 
and  uttered  only  with  that  fine  reverence  which  neces- 
sarily implies  a  certain  exaltation  of  spirit.  Any  use 
which  tends  to  cheapen  it,  and,  above  all,  any  use 
which  tends  to  secure  it  being  treated  in  a  spirit  of 
levity,  is  from  every  standpoint  profoundly  to  be 
regretted." 

A  bank  incorporated  and  managed  by  Indians  has 
been  opened  up  in  the  White  Earth  reservation  of 
Chippewas  in  Minnesota.  The  Indians  in  the  region 
where  the  bank  is  located  are  very  progressive,  and, 
it  is  said,  the  government  is  givmg  them  every 
liberty  that  will  make  for  their  advancement.  The 
Indians  who  have  started  the  bank  are  well  supplied 
with  funds.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  bank  to  be  own- 
ed and  operated  entirely  by  Indians. 

President  Roosevelt  has  invited  the  Governors  of 
the  States  and  Territories  to  meet  him  at  the  White 
House  on  Fifth  Month  13th,  14th  and  15th  next  to 
discuss  the  question  of  means  to  conserve  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country.  Invitations  are  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  members  of  both  houses  of  Congress 
and  to  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission.  In  issuing 
this  invitation  the  President  says:  "The  matters  to  be 
considered  at  this  conference  are  not  confined  to  any 
region  or  group  of  States,  but  are  of  vital  concern  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole  and  to  all  the  people.  Those 
subjects  include  the  use  and  conservation  of  the  mineral 
resources,  the  resources  of  the  land  and  the  resources 
of  the  waters  in  every  part  of  our  territory." 

On  the  1  ith  instant  heavy  falls  of  snow,  the  first  "bf 
the  season  were  reported  from  all  sections  of  the  west 
and  middle  west,  as  far  east  as  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  as  far  south  as  Dallas,  Tex. 
The  fall  of  snow  at  Shreveport,  La.,  was  the  earliest 
ever  recorded  there.  The  fall  was  particularly  heavy 
in  parts  of  West  Virginia,  reaching  a  depth  of  six 
inches  at  William,  in  Tucker  County. 

It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  immigrants  returning 
to  Europe  this  autumn  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
Immigration  officials  estimate  that  before  the  exodus 
is  over  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  laborers 
and  miners  will  have  left  these  shores.  This  estimate 
includes  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  takes  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Many  of  them  have  as  much 
as  four  hundred  dollars,  while  a  few  have  less  than 
fifty  dollars.  Taking  for  an  average  one  hundred 
dollars,  above  the  cost  of  their  tickets,  the  aliens  who 
will  leave  this  country  for  the  winter,  it  is  estimated, 
will  carry  nearly  thirty  million  dollars. 

It  is  reported  that  a  vein  of  coal  resembling  anthra- 
cite has  been  discovered  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa  ,  a  few 
miles  southeast  of  Elizabethtown. 

The  only  negro  bank  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
Line  it  is  said,  was  lately  opened  in  this  city  at  No. 
1428  Lombard  Street,  under  the  name  of  The  Peoples' 
Saving  Bank.  George  Henry  White  the  president,  a 
colored  man,  said:  "Ordinary  avenues  of  banking  and 
business  being  closed  to  members  of  the  colored  race 
because  of  racial  dislike.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  start  a  bank  where  the  colored  people 
could  deposit  their  money,  instead  of  spending  it. 
I  want  to  teach  the  members  of  my  race  economy." 

Foreign. — The  third  Russian  Douma  lately  elected 
met  in  St.  Petersburg  an  the  i4ih  instant.  It  is  stated 
in  a  despatch  that  "One  of  the  first  topics  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Douma  will  be  the  conventional 
declaration  of  the  legislative  and  fiscal  proposals  of 
the  government,  and  the  statement  of  general  policy 
by  F^remier  Stolypin.  The  Ministry  now,  for  the  first 
time,  finds  a  sympathetic  house.  The  burden  of  the 
message  this  year  will  be  the  land  question.  The 
government  will  stand  by  the  lines  of  legislation 
providing  the  peasants'  land  hunger  be  appeased  not 
through  the  parceling  of  the  nobles'  estates,  but  by 
fostering  the  idea  of  breaking  up  the  peasant  com- 
munes, creating  a  class  of  affluent  peasant  landowners 
and  expanding  the  volume  of  emigration  to  Siberia 
and  Central  Asia. " 


The  Emperor  of  Germany  delivered  a  public  address 
in  London  on  the  13th  instant.  A  despatch  says: 
"It  contained  distinct  professions  of  a  great  desire 
Germany  shall  live  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  utterances  were  delivered  with  such  sincerity 
that  they  have  created  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction 
in  the  mind  of  the  British  public.  Taking  the  day  as 
a  whole,  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  its  develop- 
ments have  marked  a  notable  advance  in  the  good 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany." 

A  despatch  from  Oxford,  England,  of  the  15th  says: 
"  Professor  Ambau,  director  of  the  Radcliffe  Observa- 
tory, at  11.45  this  morning  observed  a  remarkable 
outburst  on  the  sun.  An  immense  flame  shot  up  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  ten  thousand  miles  a  minute 
until  it  reached  a  height  of  325,000  miles.  At  ten 
minutes  past  twelve  it  broke  into  fragments  and  dis- 
appeared." 

A  despatch  from  Berlin  of  the  i  ith  says:  "Telephon- 
ing by  wireless  is  being  performed  by  a  German  com- 
pany from  Nauen  to  various  places  in  Germany  fifty 
to  sixty  miles  distant.  One  of  the  managers  of  the 
company  said  to-day  that  conversations  had  been 
conducted  with  extreme  clearness." 

In  Italy,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  provisions,  the 
municipal  authorities  at  Rome  have  appointed  a 
commission  of  twenty-two  persons  to  fix  a  maximum 
price  for  all  articles  of  food.  The  commissioners  after 
ascertaining  the  wholesale  prices  of  food  at  the  centers 
of  production,  will  once  in  two  weeks  at  least  decide 
the  maximum  price  which  the  retailers  may  charge. 
It  is  said  this  practice  was  universal  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  in  force  at  Cremona  and  Ferrara. 

A  tablet  recording  the  advent  of  the  Nestorians  to 
China  about  the  year  A.  D.  635,  has  lately  been  re- 
moved by  the  Governor  of  the  province  of  Shensi 
from  the  site  it  has  occupied  for  more  than  eleven 
centuries  to  a  place  believed  to  be  of  greater  safety. 
It  is  stated  that  the  tablet's  condition  is  perfect,  only 
two  of  the  two  thousand  inscribed  characters  being 
illegible.  The  Nestorian  tablet  records  the  arrival  at 
Sianfu,  then  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  in 
A.  D.  635,  of  the  Nestorian  priest  Olopun,  from  Syria, 
with  the  "True  Sacred  Books."  It  states  the  main 
points  of  the  Nestorian  doctrines.  The  tablet,  which 
was  erected  in  A.  D.  781,  gives  a  brief  summary  of 
the  Nestorian  Christians  in  China  from  A.  D.  635  to  that 
date,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  inscrip- 
tion constitutes  almost  the  only  proof  of  the  early 
preaching  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
China.  The  Nestorians  were  a  sect  of  Christians 
named  after  Nestorius,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 


RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Received  from  George  Sykes,  England,  17;^,  being 
105  each  for  J.  J.  Ashby,  John  Anderson,  Robert  Big- 
lands,  Elizabeth  Bellows,  R.  B.  Brockbank,  Birming- 
ham Friends'  Reading  Society,  Elizabeth  Brodrib, 
Stephen  Cumberland,  Wm.  Graham,  W.  B.  Gibbins, 
Rachel  Hall,  Joseph  Haigh,  Wm.  Knowles,  Elizabeth 
Knowles,  Joseph  Lamb,  David  McCaughtrie,  Agnes 
McLemman,  Anna  Moorhouse,  Wm.  R.  Nash,  George 
Pitt,  Eliza  M.  Southall,  J.  H.  Shield,  Isaac  Sharp.  John 
E.  Southall,  F.  B.  Sainty,  George  Smith,  John  H. 
Walker,  Margaret  Wake;  and  i£  each  for  A.  Cheal  and 
Lydia  Sargeant;  and  155  for  L.  A.  Pickard  and  55  for 
Wm.  Kelsall. 

*^  Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Religious  and  Moral  Almanac  for  1908 
is  now  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  St. 

Price  per  copy,  four  cents;  by  mail  five  cents. 

Price  per  dozen  copies,  thirty  cents;  by  mail  thirty- 
eight  cents. 

With  cover  per  copy,  five  cents,  by  mail  six  cents. 
With  cover  per  dozen,  forty  cents;  by  mail  fifty  cents. 
Card  Calendar  for  1908,  is  also  ready,  price  five  cents, 
by  mail  ten  cents;  per  dozen  by  mail  ninety  cents. 


Wanted. — The  Managers  of  the  "  House  of  In- 
dustry," 153  N.  Seventh  St.,  are  in  need  of  a  good 
sewing  machine.  Any  Friend  having  one  to  dispose 
of  will  please  communicate  with 

Mary  B.  C.  Palmer, 

4957  Rubicam  Ave., 
Germantown,  Phila. 


Wanted. — By  a  Friend  with  family,  position  on 
farm  for  coming  year.    Experienced  in  general,  truck, 
dairy  and  poultry  farming.    Address  jj 
"  Farmer,"  care  of  "The  Friend."  J 


Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  Indian 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  New  York.    A  Friend  and 
his  wife  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  foi 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to  i 
JosiAH  WisTAR,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  a 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wil 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  train': 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  read 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  A 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Flushing,  Ohffl 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Sixth  Month,  1907,  Lloyd  I 
Jones,  son  of  S.  Morris  and  Jane  C.  B.  Jones  of  West 
grove.  Pa.,  to  Luella  L.  Walker,  daughter  of  Abe 
and  Hannah  L.  Walker,  of  the  former  place. 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Norwich,  Ontario,  Canad; 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth  of  Tenth  Month,  190^1 
after  a  short  illness,  Anna  H.  Moore,  in  the  eight) 
third  year  of  her  age.    A  member  and  Elder  of  Norwic  i 
Monthly   Meeting  of    Friends   (conservative   body ' 
She  appeared  to  be  ready  and  willing  for  the  approacli 
ing  change;  expressing  to  a  near  friend  how  comfor ' 
able  it  would  be,  (if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will 
to  put  off  this,  her  earthly  tabernacle  at  this  time  r 
the  year,  before  the  cold  weather  came.    It  was 
characteristic  which  she  maintained  not  to  exhibit  unl 
others  her  merit,  but  to  exemplify  the  Truth  in  h 
action  and  adhere  to  the  Saviour's  counsel,  not  to  I 
like  unto  them  "who  loved  to  pray  standing  in  tl 
synagogues  and  in  the  corners  of  the  streets,  that  thf 
may  be  seen  of  men,"  but  to  "enter  into  thy  close 
and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Fatb 
which  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secre 
shall  reward  thee  openly."    And  she  was  manifest 
concerned  for  them  who  were  in  need,  and  on  the  bed 
languishing,  not  only  to  supply  their  temporal  nece 
sities,  but  to  direct  them  to  Him  who  hath  power  ( 
earth  to  forgive  sins  and  to  present  them  faultle 
before  the  throne  of  his  Father's  glory; — thus  to  bri 
forth  the  fruits  of  the  good  Samaritan,  opening  h 
doors  to  them  that  were  destitute  and  in  want, 
always  seemed  a  pleasure  to  extend  courtesy  to  Y 
friends,  and  entertain  those  coming  from  abroad,  a 
she  will  be  greatly  missed  in  that  respect;  thusobta 
ing  "a  good  name,  that  is  rather  to  be  chosen  th 
great  riches  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver 
gold,  and  which  is  better  than  precious  ointmen 
We  trust  she  is  permitted  to  walk  the  streets  of  t 
holy  city — the  new  Jerusalem. 

 ,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  Tenth  Month.  19' 

Mary  Randolph,  wife  of  the  late  Edward  Tay 
Randolph,  aged  ninety  years.  Interred  in  Frieni 
Southwestern  Ground.  '  I  am  the  resurrection  3 
the  life:  he  that  believeth  in  Me  though  he  were  de 
yet  shall  he  live:  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believi 
in  Me  shall  never  die." 

 ,  Tenth  .Month  8th,  1907,  in  West  Chester,  I, 

Susanna  F.  Sharpless,  widow  of  Aaron  Sharpl(, 
a  life-long  member  and  an  Elder  of  Birmingh  1 
Monthly  Meeting.  From  early  years  to  old  age  le 
was  among  us  as  one  that  serveth,  whether  in  the  ciie 
of  a  large  family,  matron  at  Westtown,  or  in  )e 
responsible  positions  she  held  in  the  church.  Duilg 
the  last  three  years  of  her  life,  she  was  an  invalid  fin 
paralysis,  a  second  stroke  depriving  her  of  spetl 
I  hese  privations  she  accepted  with  instructive  resigH- 
tion.  Then,  too  her  childlike  trust  and  tender  |  e 
were  most  engaging,  and  her  character,  thus  sweete  d 
by  heavenly  grace,  formed  a  happy  illustration  of  k 
text:  "He  will  beautify  the  meek  with  salvatici" 
She  died  in  her  ninety-third  year.  | 

 .  at  his  home  in  Kingston,  Ontario,  Can;B. 

Sixth  Month  24th,  1907.  Jonathan  P.  Ward,  a  belojid 
member  and  Elder  of  West  Lake  Four  Months'  Meelg 
of  Friends,  Canada.  He  was  of  a  genial  but  reti'g 
disposition  and  was  always  pleased  to  see  and  enter'" 
Friends. 
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i         A  Divine,  and  a  Naturalist. 

George  Fox  was  the  more  highly  eri- 
"owed  naturalist  because  he  was  a  divine. 
Villiam  Penn  called  him  both.  But  he 
as  not  a  divine  because  he  was  a  natural- 
it.  Darwin,  for  instance,  who  was  so  ex- 
clusively a  naturalist,  confessed  his  lack  of 
piritual  perceptions;  while  the  spiritually- 
ninded  Paul  could  discern  the  Divine  attri- 
utes  all  the  better,  by  seeing  them  in  the 
creation  of  the  world,"  and  understanding 
hem  "by  the  things  that  are  made." 
;  A  walk  one  morning  in  the  early  summer 
I/ith  an  eminent  naturalist  in  the  Haverford 
iwn  and  groves,  was  enlivened  by  his  eager- 
.ess  to  hear  the  notes  of  this  and  that  bird 
bunding  somewhere  above  our  heads. 
There!  that  voice,"  said  he,  "is  from  a  bird 
hat  is  on  his  way  to  Hudson's  Bay.  1 
nust  get  a  sight  of  him  if  I  can.  Now  what 
5  that  other  fellow  peeping  somewhere  up  in 
his  tree?  Oh !  1  know  him  of  old.  Now  I 
yill  myself  whistle  some  other  migrating 
iird's  note,  and  see  if  I  will  get  an  answer. 
(ts,  I  get  it  from  that  bird  up  there.  He's 
wund  for  Canada,  too!"  And  so  our  friend 
vould  love  to  detect  by  his  ear  foreign  birds 
vithout  having  to  go  to  foreign  parts  to 
tudy  them. 

As  a  naturalist  he  knew  the  sound.  As 
'f  divine,  the  man  spiritual  knows  the  sound, 
vhether  as  of  "a  going  in  the  tops  of  the 
nulberry  trees,"  or  as  when  "the  wind 
"loweth  where  it  listeth  and  thou  hearest 
jhe  sound  thereof,  but  knowest  not  whence 
it  Cometh,  nor  whither  it  goeth.  So  is 
|;very  one  that  is  born  of  the  spirit."  He 
tecognizes  by  having  given  obedient  heed 
|o  it,  the  Divine  afflatus.  He  "knows  Him 
i»f  old,"  by  his  voice, — the  quality  of  the 


note  of  the  spiritual  word  and  authority. 
That  is  enough  for  present  obedience,  com- 
fort, guidance  or  whatever  its  unfathomed 
end  may  be.  "Thou  knowest  not  whither 
it  goeth."  But  happy  are  his  sheep  that 
know  his  voice  and  simply  follow  Him. 

Surface  Ablutions. — Some  persons 
deem  that  the  baptism  of  the  body  answers 
for  the  soul.  Others,  that  the  baptism  of  the 
soul  is  good  for  both  soul  and  body. 

The  pure  water  which  the  Apostle  pre- 
scribes in  saying,  "having  your  heart  sprink- 
led from  an  evil  conscience,  and  your  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water,"  cannot  be  sur- 
passed as  a  purifier  of  both  soul  "and  body 
together.  The  "pure  river  of  the  water  of 
life"  cleanses  the  besotted  body  by  way  of 
the  soul.  "The  soul  first,"  says  Jesus. 
"Cleanse  first  the  inside,  that  the  outside 
may  be  clean  also." 

Both  He  and  John  the  Baptist  named  that 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  fire  as  the  preferred 
baptism.  That  is  what  does  the  heart- 
cleaning,  and  "not,"  says  Peter,  "the  put- 
ting away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh."  And 
then  cleaner  bodies  will  follow. 

A  Letter  From  Philip  P.  Dunn  While 
Accompanying  Samuel  Morris  on  Re- 
ligious Service  in  N.  Carolina. 

Cane  Creek  Meeting, 
Twelfth  Month  14th,  1879. 

Lydia  S.  Morris, 

Dear  friend. — 1  have  for  some  days  felt 
that  I  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
to  write  to  thee  and  tell  thee  somewhat  of 
our  doings  and  experiences  in  this  land. 
In  the  first  place  I  am  glad  to  inform  thee 
of  thy  dear  husband's  good  health,  he  has 
not  missed  a  meal,  and  I  think  not  lost  any 
sleep  to  speak  of.  We  average  from  eight 
to  nine  hours  in  bed,  which  is  good  for  us, 
the  work  being  rather  hard,  riding  over  these 
hilly,  stony  and  at  present  very  muddy 
roads.  Many  of  the  hills  are,  on  the  surface 
at  least,  of  a  red  clay  the  most  plastic 
material  I  ever  met  with,  and  the  poor 
horses  and  mules  have  a  hard  time  here  in 
the  winter  months.  I  feel  that  the  dear 
Master  has  been  very  near  Samuel  at  all  the 
meetings  and  the  more  private  services  in 
the  families.  I  have  frequently  thought 
could  thou  be  with  us  and  hear  some  of  the 
tender,  loving  words  that  flow  from  his 
lips,  thou  would  feel  repaid  for  the  sacrifice 
you  are  making,  in  being  deprived  of  his 
companionship.  I  fully  believe  he  is  in 
his  right  place  here.  Friends  open  wide 
their  liomes,  their  meeting-houses,  and  best 
of  all  their  hearts  to  us.    We  have  had  a 


number  of  "favored"  seasons  both  in  and 
out  of  meetings. 

We  find  some  very  crude  material,  so 
many  new  members ;  the  conditions  required 
by  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  applicants  are, 
that  they  have  been  "converted"  and  are 
opposed  to  the  "ordinances"  and  to  war. 
So  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  of 
judging,  these  recruits  are  sincere  and  will- 
ing to  be  instructed,  and  we  can  but  hope 
the  Friends'  books  that  we  have  sent  for, 
will  be  blessed  to  them. 

We  had  a  walk  of  eight  miles  from  the 
Yadkin  River  to  Forebush  Meeting,  carry- 
ing our  baggage  of  about  twenty-five  pounds 
each.  The  weather  was  warm,  but  the 
roads  were  dry,  and  walking  slowly,  taking 
about  four  hours,  bore  it  very  well,  and  after 
a  night's  rest,  felt  as  well  as  usual.  Just 
before  we  reached  our  destination,  as  we 
approached  a  house,  three  elderly  women 
came  to  the  gate,  and  one  of  them  said: 
"Are  you  the  strangers  that  are  to  be  at 
meeting  to-day?"  "We  are."  "Wellcome 
in  and  rest  a  while,  and  take  dinner  with  us." 
(They  were  not  Friends.)  We  accepted 
their  kind  offer,  spent  over  an  hour  with 
them  and  were  nicely  rested,  refreshed  and 
strengthened  for  the  last  part  of  our  walk, 
which  was  laborious,  having  to  climb  a 
hill  half  a  mile  long. 

We  are  to-day  at  the  house  of  kind,  in- 
telligent people,  and  good  housekeepers  in 
their  way.  We  are  sitting  in  the  parlor 
by  a  good  open  fire,  thy  dear  husband 
writing  in  his  diary.  The  walls  are  papered, 
ingrain  carpet  on  floor,  gay  as  red,  green 
and  purple  will  make  it,  splint  bottom 
chairs,  bureau  with  glass,  a  table  with  books 
and  business  desk  in  another  corner,  clock 
and  a  few  pictures  make  up  the  furniture, — 
pretty  comfortable,  thou  sees — and  with 
plenty  of  water. 

Greensboro. 

(Of  a  Monthly  Meeting  where  the  Hockett 
family  belongs,  P.  P.  D.  says):  "It  was  a 
season  of  Divine  favor.  Samuel  preached 
and  prayed  fervently;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  found  a  people  after  his  own  heart, 
simple  in  their  habits,  humble  and  endeavor- 
ing to  walk  in  the  fear  of  God,  warmly 
attached  to  the  'good  old  ways'  yet  careful 
not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  those  who  do 
not  see  as  they  do." 

Last  evening  we  were  at  Wamersville 
Meeting  House,  a  new  one,  with  capacity 
for  about  five  hundred  colored  persons; 
it  was  their  regular  meeting,  but  by  arrange- 
ment Samuel  was  to  have  the  time  after 
the  opening  services,  i.  e.,  singing  and  prayer. 
Well,  they  did  sing  with  a  will,  four  hymns, 
and  we  could  but  feel  that  they  were  sincere 
and  doing  as  well  as  they  knew.  When 
all  was  gone  through,  their  pastor  said: 
"Brethren  and  sisters  I  will  now  introduce 
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to  you  the  reverend  Samuel  Morris  of  Phila- 
delphia." 

Samuel  sat  still  for  some  time,  much  to 
the  astonishment  (1  thought)  of  m.ost  of 
the  congregation.  When  he  rose  he  said: 
"  If  1  know  what  brought  me  here  to-night, 
dear  people,  it  is  to  tell  you  of  the  love  and 
interest  1  have  for  you  and  to  remind  you 
of  some  things  you  have  thought  and  heard 
before."  Then  he  explained  to  them  the 
effect  of  the  religion  of  our  Lord  upon  the 
heart,  the  meekness  and  gentleness, — that 
he  wanted  them  to  be  what  they  professed 
to  be,  and  thus  they  would  be  a  power  in 
the  neighborhood  for  good,  inciting  by  their 
good  example,  their  white  brethren  to  lead 
holier  lives. 

Bush  Hill  Village. 
Springfield  Meeting, 

Our  dear  friend  S.  Morris  gives  abundant 
evidence  of  being  a  well  instructed  disciple 
of  Christ.  He  had  to  deal  very  plainly 
yesterday — laying  before  them  some  in- 
controvertible doctrines,  which  was  done 
in  such  simplicity,  they  could  do  no  other 
than  accept  them. 

After  he  sat  down,  a  woman  appeared  in 
prayer  in  a  simple,  childlike  manner,  which 
Drought  tears  to  more  eyes  than  one.  She 
joined  Friends  several  years  ago,  whilst 
working  in  a  factory;  has  since  married  a 
member. 

It  was  in  Spring  Meeting,  that  worthy 
man,  John  Carter,  sat  for  some  months 
alone,  and  upon  a  certain  day  felt  con- 
strained to  speak,  apparently  without  an 
audience,  but  two  men  were  standing  out- 
side, and  were  so  affected,  that  they  after- 
wards joined  him  in  worship.  This  occurred 
in  the  year  i8oo. 

In  1833  seventeen  families  numbering 
one  hundred  souls,  emigrated  to  Indiana; 
since  then  many  families  have  gone  West, 
and  the  meeting  is  still  large,  some  we  can 
testify  are  living  members.  See  how  the 
faithfulness  of  one  man,  may  be  blessed 
to  others. 

We  breathe  freer  for  having  finished  the 
Quarters  here; — "Have  compassed  this 
mountain  long  enough,"  but  thanks  to  our 
Father  in  Heaven,  many  of  them  have  been 
seasons  of  favor  to  the  visitors  and  visited. 

Thy  friend, 

P.  P.  Dunn. 


"He  that  doeth  the  will  of  Cod  abideth 
forever."     John  ii :  17. 

There  will  be  no  change  for  him.  When 
the  wreck  of  matter  comes,  and  the  ever- 
lasting heavens  are  folded  up  like  a  garment, 
and  laid  away  for  their  last  sleep,  he  will 
still  abide.  Other  things  will  pass  away, 
but  he  that  is  doing  the  will  of  God  is  a 
part  now  of  a  life  that  shall  last  forever, 
of  that  great  sweeping,  flowing  life  that 
alone  holds  the  world  steady  with  all  that 
is  passing  and  changing  in  it.  And  by  and 
by,  when  other  things  shall  pass  away,  his 
life,  instead  of  grasping  in  itself  the  things 
that  are  laid  aside,  will  find  that  it  has  laid 
hold  of  the  things  that  arc  going  to  abide 
forever,  that  alone  are  worth  the  seeking, 
the  loving,  and  the  aspiring  after. — Robert 
E.  Speer. 


The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  allusion  to  modern  questionings  about 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thomas 
Hodgkin  writes  to  the  London  Friend: — 

"May  I  say  then  for  myself  that  as  far 
as  I  can  judge  of  my  own  mental  processes, 
I  believe  in  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  firmly  as  I  did  when,  a  little 
child  sitting  on  his  mother's  knee,  I  first 
heard  the  wonderful  story?  Seven  decades 
have  come  and  gone:  the  dear  lips  which 
then  taught  me  have  during  all  that  time 
been  silent.  I  have,  of  course,  been  made 
conscious  of  the  divergencies  in  points  of 
detail  between  some  of  the  histories  of  the 
Resurrection  given  by  different  Evangelists; 
but  my  faitli  in  that  great  event  itself 
remains  unshaken,  or  rather,  is  strength- 
ened by  my  perception  of  the  stupendous 
change  which  it  wrought  in  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  Apostles,  timid  as  hares 
before  their  Master  was  sentenced  to  a 
felon's  death,  brave  as  lions  after — what? 
Surely  after  the  mysterious  Victory  of  the 
Third  Day. 

With  this  confession  perhaps  my  letter 
ought  to  end:  but  1  venture  to  say  a  word 
or  two  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  some- 
times tormented  with  a  desire  to  answer 
the  question.  "How  could  these  things  be?" 
When  1  try  to  follow  in  thought,  not  merely 
the  miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection,  but  the 
very  humblest  of  the  miracles  which  He 
wrought  while  He  tabernacled  upon  earth, 
I  sink  back,  baffled  and  mind-weary.  But 
then,  it  is  a  little  consolation  to  me  to  find 
that  if  the  Supernatural  thus  foils  the  effort 
of  my  mind  to  follow  it,  what  we  call 
Nature — the  course  of  things  in  this  visible 
universe — is  quite  as  impossible  of  reali- 
zation. .  .  .  The  growth  of  the  plant 
from  the  seed,  of  the  flower  from  the  plant, 
of  the  fruit  from  the  flower:  is  the  ablest 
man  of  science  really  able  to  follow  these 
processes  with  his  mind  and  to  picture  to 
himself  how  they  come  to  pass?  The 
marvels  of  these  latter  days,  the  X  rays 
and  wireless  telegraphy — I  accept  them 
because  1  must,  on  human  testimony,  but 
1  do  so  with  a  feeble,  faltering  faith.  Birth, 
Life,  Death:  they  are  all  sometimes  over- 
whelming mysteries.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  as  true  in  reference  to  our  material 
as  to  our  spiritual  existence  that  we  can 
only  live  by  accepting  without  trying  to 
think  out  the  Unthinkable." 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  DONE  TO-DAY? 

We  shall  do  so  much  in  the  years  to  come. 

But  what  have  we  done  to-day? 
We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a  princely  sum, 

But  what  did  we  give  to-day? 
We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear, 
We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of  fear, 
We  shall  speak  the  words  of  love  and  cheer, 

Bui  what  did  we  speak  to-day? 


We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  after  while, 
But  what  have  we  been  to-day? 

We  shall  bring  to  each  lonely  life  a  smile, 
But  what  have  we  brought  to-day? 

We  shall  give  to  f  ruth  a  grander  birth, 

And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth, 
We  shall  feed  the  hungering  souls  of  earth, 
But  whom  have  we  fed  to-day? 


We  shall  reap  such  joys  in  the  by-and-by. 

But  what  have  we  sown  to-day? 
We  shall  build  us  mansions  in  the  sky. 

But  what  have  we  built  to-day? 
'Tis  sweet  in  idle  dreams  to  bask, 
But  here,  and  now.  do  we  do  our  task? 
Yes,  this  is  the  thing  our  souls  must  ask, 

"  IVhat  have  we  done  to-day?" 

Nixon  Waterman 


I 


Testimony  is  the  living  flame  that  leaps 
from  the  white  heat  of  the  sanctified  heart 
— the  tongue  of  fire  that  tells  the  world  how 
Jesus  died  and  how  he  rose  again.  May  it 
not  be  that  even  now  God  is  permitting  the 
assaults  of  destructive  criticism  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Bible  in  order  that  ^ 
Christian  people  shall  be  driven  to  that 
invulnerable  stronghold  of  all  revealed 
religion,  personal  experience?  The  Bible 
can  well  take  care  of  itself;  its  truth  is 
imperishable;  but  men  must  know  him 
who  gave  us  the  book.  The  refined  infideli-  ' 
ty  of  to-day  has  no  quarrel  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Christ,  until  some  Spirit-filled 
child  bursts  forth  with,  "He  is  not  dead; 
he  is  risen,  and  hath  appeared  unto  me!"— 
From  The  Mind  of  Methodism. 


The  Strength  of  the  Obscure. 

Have  we  not  often  been  assured  that  the 
Lord  "will  be  strength  in  weakness,  riches 
in  poverty  and  a  present  helper  in  every 
needful  time?"  Who  constitute  the  strong- 
est element  in  the  Society  of  Friends  to- 
day? is  the  question  that  has  arisen,  and 
the  answer  puts  itself  in  the  form  of 
question:  What  is  stronger  than  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus?  Thence,  the  sequence,  those 
who  most  closely  follow  the  pointings  of 
his  finger;  whose  hearts  are  the  most  centred 
and  their  consecration  the  most  complete, 
constitute  the  strongest  element  in  the 
Society  of  Friends  to-day,  though  they 
may  be  the  most  obscure. 

He  whose  will  is  completely  subject  to 
the  Divine  will;  whose  every  movement 
echoes  his  Master's  purpose,  is  the  invincible 
soldier,  because  he  is  under  the  leadership 
of  an  invincible  Leader;  and  a  combined 
company  of  such  form  an  invincible  army, — 
the  army  of  the  Living  God. 

It  was  the  handful  of  old,  as  compared 
with  the  host  arrayed  against  them,  that 
vanquished  their  foes  under  their  appointed 
Head,  who  had  inquired  of  the  Lord,  that 
were  inwardly  instructed  and  waited  for! 
"the  sound  of  the  going  in  the  tops  of  thej 
mulberry  trees." 

It  was  the  small  force  that,  in  obedience 
to  their  appointed  Leader  who  had  been 
divinely  instructed,  surrounded  Jericho,  and 
implicitly  following  the  commands  in  faith, 
saw  the  all-obstructing  walls  fall  down 
before  it.  It  was  a  sublime  faith  and  an| 
unwavering  obedience  that  opened  the  way 
for  a  signal  answer  to  the  vital  prayer  of 
one  only  in  bringing  the  fire  upon  a  wet 
sacrifice  where  no  human  ingenuity  could 
have  kindled  it,  and  which  even  consumed 
the  water  in  the  sight  of  the  people  who  hadl 
wearied  themselves  with  an  all-day  prayerl 
unto  what  they  had  themselves  set  up.  j 

I  trust,  I  have  been  given  to  believe  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this! 
once  highly  favored  society  the  Lord  has 
those  who  are  comparable  to  "the  sevenj 
thousand  men  in  Israel  who  have  nol 
bowed  their  knee  to  Baa!  nor  kissed  hisi 
image." 


Eleventb  Mo.  30,  1907. 
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Be  not  dismayed  ye  trembling  ones!  for 
He  has  riches  in  store.  "Treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  and  pleasure  forever- 
more."  Reach  out  to  those  who  may  be 
near  you.  "Lengthen  (your)  cords  and 
strengthen  (}'our)  stakes"  in  Him.  "Put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  God,"  "and  having 
done  all, — stand."  The  late  Joseph  Rhoads 
seems,  now,  to  have  been  as  a  "morning 
star"  in  the  heavenly  stir  that  is  abroad; 
for,  as  in  the  experience  of  Thomas  Story, 
we  may  believe  the  Lord  "called  for  his 
will  and  he  resigned  it  at  his  call;  but  He 
tetumed  him  his  own  in  token  of  his  love;" 
for  he  seemed  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
inward  Monitor.  Calling  at  one  home  or 
another,  visiting  the  little  meeting  or  giving 
the  message  to  the  large  one;  passing 
through  the  city  from  saloon  to  saloon, 
anywhere  with  Jesus  pointing  the  way, 
leaving  his  prophecy  for  those  who  were 
to  follow  on.  With  his  mantle  girded  about 
him,  as  it  were,  prosecuting  diligently  his 
Master's  work  as  one  who  must  shortly 
give  an  account,  preparing  the  way  before 
the  "on-coming,  heavenly  Luminary." 
"Gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds;"  "be 
strong,  yea,  be  strong." 

"'Speak  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,'  O  ye 
dispensers  of  his  graces,  ye  preachers  of  his 
word,  ye  ministers  of  his  covenant  and 
establish  his  kingdom! — and  that  it  may 
indeed  be  established  gain  Him  as  ruler  over 
the  hearts  of  his  subjects!  For  as  it  is  the 
heart  alone  that  can  oppose  his  sovereignty, 
it  is  by  the  subjection  of  the  heart  that  his 
sovereignty  is  most  highly  exalted:  'Give 
glory  to  the  holiness  of  God,  and  He  shall 
become  your  sanctification.' " 

Rebecca  B.  Bacon. 

I    Bridgton,  N.  J.  Eleventh  Month  14th. 

An  Invisible  Leader. — Saul  started  out 
to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  found  a  king- 
dom. The  treasurer  of  Candace,  Queen  of 
the  Ethiopians,  sought  information  in  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and  found  personal 
salvation.  The  disciples  went  out  to  fish, 
and  found  the  Son  of  God.  How  often 
God  leads  us  by  some  incentive  to  the  place 
where  he  has  a  blessing  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent nature  awaiting  us!  Little  did  Saul 
of  Tarsus  dream  when  he  started  for  Dam- 
ascus what  would  happen  to  him  before  his 
return.  Little  did  Elisha  know  when  he 
hitched  his  oxen  to  the  plow  that  before 
they  were  unyoked  in  the  evening  the  man- 
tle of  God's  prophet  would  be  placed  upon 
his  own  shoulders.  Little  did  Gideon  know 
when  he  went  out  to  thresh  wheat  in  the 
wine  press  of  the  Abiezrite  that  he  would 
there  meet  with  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  and 
be  appointed  a  judge  over  Israel.  Hov/ 
often  in  the  common-places  of  life  we  meet 
'  with  God!  It  is  on  the  way  to  Gaza;  it 
is  on  the  road  to  Emmaus;  it  is  by  some 
bush  in  the  desert,  or  on  some  quiet  evening 
in  the  sheepfold,  or  when  we  are  pruning 
our  trees.  Often  it  is  that  the  ev'ery-day 
vocations  of  life  have  the  richest  spiritual 
blessings.  He  who  honestly  and  faithfully 
performs  his  work  will  invariably  find  a 
treasure  hid  in  the  field;  when  he  comes 
to  the  well  he  will  find  a  Saviour  sitting  on 
the  curb. — Southern  Presbyterian. 


Plain  Living  and  High  Ttiinking. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  since  Words- 
worth wrote  "Plain  living  and  high  thinking 
are  no  more."  Perhaps  it  is  natural  and 
inevitable  that  any  man  who  gives  himself 
to  reflection  upon  life  and  manners  should 
come  to  believe  that  the  former  times  were 
better  than  these,  and  that  the  virtues  of 
the  past  generation  have  largely  faded  out 
of  the  present.  It  is  particularly  so  in 
the  midst  of  an  intensely  busy  and  highly 
commercialized  age.  Wordsworth  thought 
that  the  increase  of  luxury  in  his  time  had 
smothered  nobler  thinking.  John  Ruskin 
bewailed  the  same  in  the  middle  of  the 
century.  What  would  both  of  them  have 
said  of  the  extravagant  luxury  of  the  present 
time,  and  its  almost  insane  devotion  to 
the  pursuit  of  material  prosperity?  Plain 
living,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  nature- 
loving  poet  spoke  of  it,  is  truly  no  more. 
Or  if  it  exists,  it  is  so  modest  in  its  mani- 
festations that  no  one  knows  it.  It  may 
be  believed  that  the  poet,  if  he  were  caught 
in  the  swift  and  tumultuous  current  of  our 
modern  life,  would  declare  that  high  think- 
ing is  not  possible  amid  so  much  wealth, 
display,  noise  and  confusion. 

We  agree  that  our  present  methods  of 
life  are  too  complex,  too  material,  too 
exhausting.  We  drive  too  hard,  and  strive 
too  strenuously  for  the  things  that  perish 
with  the  using.  But  we  are  not  convinced 
that  high  thinking  has  perished.  As  Words- 
worth and  Ruskin  themselves  preserved  a 
high-minded,  serious  and  spiritual  penetra- 
tive thought,  in  the  midst  of  the  distractions 
of  their  time,  so  we  believe  there  are  many 
in  our  own  day  who  perceive  the  realities 
of  life  underneath  the  showy  surface,  and 
now  and  then  speak  out  their  thought  in 
summons  to  their  brethren  to  stop  and 
think  a  little.  We  have  recently  read  a 
brief  address  on  "The  Kingdom  of  Light," 
prepared  by  a  busy  railroad  lawyer  of  our 
greatest  Western  city,  for  a  literary  and 
social  club  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Out  of  the  engrossing  concerns  of  his  own 
business  he  made  a  plea  for  the  intellectual 
life  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  most 
absorbed  in  to-day's  work,  arguing  that  the 
unseen  things  are  the  real  things,  and  that 
one  who  is  busiest  in  the  world's  work  may 
yet  preserve  within  himself  a  realm  of 
thought  and  feeling  where  the  noblest  im- 
pulses and  the  highest  aspirations  may 
have  unrestrained  dominion.  One  man  in 
that  noisy  city,  at  least,  is  thinking  high 
thoughts.  He  wishes  that  his  friends  should 
enjoy  the  same.  We  believe  that  he  is 
only  one  of  many  in  our  commercial  age 
who  do  think.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  they 
would  speak  out  more  clearly,  that  the 
noisy  world  may  hear.  There  are,  even 
now,  higher  things  than  business  and 
commercial  politics.  Busy  commercial  men 
and  politicians  know  and  feel  it.  And 
some  of  them,  perhaps  not  very  many, 
will  still  say  with  Byrd,  of  1588: 

"My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  1  find. 
As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss. 

That  God  and  Nature  hath  assigned, 
Though  much  1  want  that  most  would  have. 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave." 


It  must  be  acknowledged  that  such 
thinking  is  likely  to  be  the  life  of  those 
who  live  more  plainly,  rather  than  of  the 
luxurious  or  the  materially  successful.  The 
highest  thinking  has  always  come  from 
minds  not  exhausted  with  anxieties  about 
material  things.  But  the  further  truth  is 
that  it  is  possible  for  those  who  are  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  the  daily  whirl  of  life  to 
preserve  that  inner  kingdom  of  the  mind, 
where  thought  may  spend  itself  on  the  very 
highest  and  holiest  realities. 

Such  high  thinking  will  be  the  surest 
antidote  to  the  extravagant  luxury  of  the 
time.  It  is  its  nature  to  induce  plain  living. 
It  minimizes  wants,  and  reduces  material 
things  to  their  true  value.  It  stimulates 
immaterial  desires  and  brings  into  view 
that  which  makes  luxury  seem  unworthy. 

It  is  evident  that  religious  thinking  is 
the  highest  of  all.  The  mind  may  satisfy 
itself  with  exercise  upon  the  experience  of 
the  past  or  the  considerations  of  the  present. 
But  no  man  can  think  very  far  without 
coming  upon  capacities  and  desires  within 
himself  which  require  spiritual  realities  for 
their  satisfaction.  One  who  has  arrived 
in  his  thought  at  the  point  where  he  must 
take  knowledge  of  God,  and  has  come  to 
love  God  with  his  mind,  can  never  be  satis- 
fied until  he  loves  him  also  with  his  heart. 
And  then  appears  the  necessity  for  such 
manifestation  of  God  as  is  made  in  Jesus 
Christ.  The  thought  which  arrives  at  the 
recognition  and  receiving  of  Christ  and  his 
life  will  speedily  reduce  extravagant  living 
to  soberness  and  serenity.  Plain  living  for 
Christ's  sake  becomes  rich  life,  full  of 
spiritual  substance.  And  so  for  the  modern 
age,  with  all  its  elaboration  of  material 
interests,  and  its  excessive  devotion  to  the 
things  tiiat  are  seen,  the  true  message  is 
still  that  which  calls  men  to  look  upon 
and  submit  themselves  to  Christ  alone. 
To  the  uttering  of  that  message  may  the 
highest  thinking  of  our  time  be  devoted. — 
The  Presbyterian. 

Liberty  and  Individuality. — A  distin- 
guished lawyer,  addressing  a  university  at 
its  annual  Founder's  Day  celebration,  dis- 
cussed this  question:  Is  it  possible  that  in 
the  light  of  a  century  of  the  most  wonderful 
progress  the  world  has  ever  seen  we  are 
preparing  our  minds  for  an  abandonment  of 
that  individuality  which  alone  makes  progress 
possible.  This  question  is  important.  Lit- 
tle by  little  laws  are  passed  in  the  states  and 
in  the  Federal  Congress,  laws  affecting  in- 
dividual and  family  life,  so  numerous  that 
no  human  memory  can  keep  them  in  mind. 
Should  they  be  enforced  life  would  hardly 
be  worth  living  and  a  beneficent  king  over 
a  limited  monarchy  might  be  longed  for. 

But  there  is  one  counteracting  force 
which  itself  would  be  an  evil  but  which 
would  moderate  the  evils  of  too  great 
restriction  upon  individuality.  It  is  this: 
the  larger  the  number  of  laws  enacted  the 
greater  the  certainty  that  hundreds  of  them 
will  not  be  enforced.  Human  nature  will 
only  bear  a  certain  amount  of  restriction. 

Also,  the  price  of  liberty  is  always  at  the 
expense  of  some  restriction  of  individuality. 
— Christian  Advocate. 
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Poem  of  John  Ellwood  Paige  read  at 
the  Commemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  meeting  of 
Friends  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  held  Eleventh 
Month  17th,  1907. 

The  simple  faith  we  hold  to-day 

Was  born  with  throes  of  pain; 
The  fathers'  chains  our  freedom  won, 

Their  death  our  life,  their  loss  our  gain. 

Through  ages  long,  the  rack,  the  scourge 

Have  led  the  upward  way— 
The  scaffold  grim  the  fagots  blaze 

The  cruel  cross  of  Calvary. 

'Tis  well  to  turn  a  blackward  gaze 

Perchance  through  lashes  wet 
To  sterner  times,  to  darker  days, 

"  Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 

And  yet  no  somber  tale  of  woe 

My  heart  can  bring  to-night 
I'd  dip  my  brush  in  brightest  tints 

And  turn  my  canvas  to  the  light. 

Not  all  the  fathers  hoped  is  lost, 

Not  all  their  toil  was  vain 
Seeds  deeply  hid  may  find  the  sun 

And  fill  with  golden  sheaves  the  plain. 

Whate'er  is  gone  much  still  remains 

That  tells  of  days  of  yore; 
The  kindly  work,  the  friendly  grasp. 

The  welcome  of  the  wide  flung  door. 

Such  welcome  as  my  memory  brings 

From  boyhood's  early  time. 
Lend  me  your  patient  ears  the  while 

1  set  my  homely  tale  to  rhyme. 

THE  QUARTERLY  MEETING. 

The  southward  sun  with  slanting  ray 

The  forest  leaves  had  tinted 
And  brightly  in  his  morning  beams 

The  early  white  frost  glinted. 

The  corn  shock  wigwams  row  on  row 

Their  golden  treasure  covered 
And  with  their  feathery  flowing  skirts 

The  yellow  pumpkins  hovered. 

The  fleecy  clouds  rode  stately  on 

The  while  their  somber  shadows 
With  silent  wing  and  ghostly  shape 

Flew  o'er  the  ample  meaciows. 

To  us  our  mountain  girded  home 

Than  all  the  world  was  dearer — 
A  deeper  blue  was  in  her  skies 

Her  babbling  brooks  were  clearer. 

To  our  untravelled  eyes  no  hills 

Like  hers  adorn  the  planet. 
Their  wooded  sides,  their  lofty  peaks. 

Their  buttresses  of  granite. 

To  scenes  like  these  from  distant  towns 
Where  traffic's  wheels  were  humming 

The  good  Friends  drove,  while  long  we  watched 
With  eager  eye  their  coming. 

For  weeks  the  busy  housewife  toiled 

To  put  her  rooms  in  order. 
And  starched  with  pat  of  practiced  hand. 

Her  prim  cap's  spotless  Dorder. 

The  amplest  stores  were  gathered  in 

For  cellar,  larder,  manger; 
The  hens  with  quickened  instinct  slunk 

From  some  impending  danger. 

The  sunset  hour  was  drawing  on — 

We  watched,  we  waited,  listened. 
Till  down  the  winding  road. at  last 

A  varnished  wheel  spoke  glistened. 

The  avant  courier  came  at  length 

And  found  a  welcome  greeting; 
We  talked  of  kindred,  friends  and  health, 

But  most  of  Quarterly  Meeting. 


They  with  their  long  day's  drive,  and  we 

With  cares  that  cark  and  cumber. 
Each  'neath  his  snow  white  counterpane 

Found  rest  at  length  in  slumber. 

Full  quickly  sped  the  night  away. 

The  morning  broke  in  splendor. 
The  meal  was  served,  the  Scripture  read. 

And  then  in  accents  tender 

Some  soul  poured  out  its  thanks  to  Him 

Of  every  gift  the  Giver — 
For  home,  for  friends,  for  health,  for  peace 

That  floweth  like  a  river. 

Then  came  the  gathering  of  the  clans 

In  holy  convocation. 
Like  Moslems  to  their  Mecca  shrine 

From  far  off  clime  and  nation. 

How  strange  it  seemed — these  Quaker  folk. 

In  garb  subdued  and  sober 
Against  the  background  of  the  hills 

In  gaily  dressed  October. 

The  throng  in  goodly  order  found 

Their  wisely  graded  places; 
Deep  thought  was  in  their  quiet  mien, 

Deep  reverence  in  their  faces. 

At  length  with  bonnet  strings  unloosed 

A  woman  knelt  in  prayer. 
In  which  the  standing  concourse  gave 

Its  own  unspoken  share. 

With  ever  heightening  favor  rose 

In  cadence  smooth  and  even 
The  full  heart's  plea  that  seemed  to  ope 

The  very  gates  of  heaven. 

The  prayer  unlocked  the  gates  of  speech 

For  one  who  followed  after — 
The  timbre  of  whose  mighty  voice 

Rung  back  from  dome  and  rafter. 

The  eloquence  of  simple  truth. 

The  gush  of  earnest  feeling 
Struck  home  to  eager  listeners  there 

His  fervent  message  sealing. 

Then  down  the  lumbering  shutters  came 

By  custom  so  provided: 
Women  and  men  like  sheep  and  goats 

Were  properly  divided. 

A  moment's  pause,  a  hand  shake  here. 

And  there  a  friendly  greeting  , 
And  then  we  "Turned  attention  to 

The  business  of  the  meeting." 

With  dignity  the  work  went  on — 

In  love  and  sweet  submission. 
Queries  were  read  and  answers  made 

Of  progress  and  condition. 

So  passed  the  day — our  guests  moved  on — 

1  heir  tender  farewells  giving. 
And  left  us  to  our  woods  and  hills 

And  simple  ways  of  living. 

The  fleeting  years  are  marked  with  change, 

The  wheel  of  time  is  turning, 
But  on  our  hearts  the  altar  fires 

Of  olden  times  are  burning. 

I  WAS  at  Collamore's  the  other  day,  and 
they  showed  me  a  wonderful  vase,  made 
in  the  Royal  pottery  in  Russia,  given  by 
the  Czar  to  his  married  daughter,  and  so 
coming  through  successive  owners  into  the 
hands  of  an  American  purchaser.  It  was 
beautiful  in  form,  in  color,  and  in  exquisite 
decoration;  yet  it  had  been  made  out  of 
simple,  well-selected  clay.  And  1  said,  as 
1  looked  upon  it,  "If  an  artist  can  make 
such  a  work  of  beauty  out  of  common  clay, 
what  cannot  God  make  out  of  a  common 
mortal  if  the  mortal  will  only  give  God  a 
chance  and  allow  himself  to  be  made." — 
QuoUd  in  Australian  Friend. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  Noble  Boy. — A  certain  boy  matricu- 
lated in  one  of  the  universities  of  the  South. 
He  was  poorly  clad.  When  this  boy  paid 
his  board,  tuition,  and  the  price  of  second- 
hand books,  he  had  just  five  dollars  left. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  he  took  the 
"A.B."  degree,  and  the  next  year  the 
"A.M."  degree.  His  poor,  old,  widowed 
mother  sold  one  of  the  plow  horses  to  pay 
him  through  the  fifth  year.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  year  he  sat  among  the  graduates 
— dressed  in  plain  brown  linen  coat  and 
pants,  and  no  vest.  But  he  was  the  honor 
graduate,  and  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
When  a  beautiful  gold  medal  was  handed 
to  him,  he  stepped  from  the  rostrum  and 
walked  straight  to  the  back  of  the  room, 
where,  right  by  the  door,  sat  a  homely  old 
woman  in  black,  and  tied  the  blue  ribbon 
with  the  great,  glittering  medal  around  her 
neck.  She  buried  her  wrinkled  face  in  her 
old,  drawn  hands,  and  wept  like  a  child. 
It  seemed  the  applause  would  never  die 
away.  And  now  he  is  a  corporation  coun- 
sel at  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  his 
mother  sits  happily  in  the  gloamings  of  a 
beyond,  and  the  picture  of  her  noble  son 
hangs  on  the  wall  of  his  Alma  Mater. — Sel. 

Young  people's  influence  upon  their 
fellows  is  larger  than  they  think  it  is. 
Phillips  Brooks  truly  says:  "The  world 
would  be  darker  than  it  is  if  every  human 
spirit,  as  soon  as  it  became  obedient,  did 
not  become  the  Lord's  candle." 


to 


A  young  woman  recently  went  home 
after  overexerting  herself  at  golf,  became 
suddenly  ill,  and  died.  The  newspapers 
chronicled  her  death,  and  said  she  '  would 
be  remembered  as  the  golf  champion  of 
her  state  that  year."  It  hardly  seems  as 
if  a  memory  like  that  was  sufficient  for  a 
young,  strong  and  energetic  life.  With 
the  same  enthusiasm  turned  into  a  nobler 
channel,  this  martyr  to  golf  might  have 
accomplished  something  real  even  in  a 
short  life. — Forward. 


Martha  and  Mary. 

It  was  when  the  persecution  of  the  people 
called  Quakers  had,  for  a  short  season, 
somewhat  abated  its  rigor,  and  they  ven- 
tured to  attend  their  religious  assemblies 
without  fear  of  injury  to  their  families,  in 
the  meantime,  that  Walter  Pixley  and  his 
wife,  a  stayed  and  respectable  couple  be- 
longing to  that  despised  community,  rode 
eleven  miles  to  their  county  town  of  Stafford, 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  appointed  by 
that  apostle-like  young  man  Edward  Bur- 
rough,  leaving  their  little  daughter  Martha 
under  the  care  of  an  aged  woman,  who  was, 
at  that  time,  their  sole  female  domestic. 

Martha  was  a  grave  child,  though  but 
seven  years  of  age;  her  young  mind  had 
taken  its  tone  from  both  of  her  parents. 
She  had  been  born  in  a  season  of  persecution, 
had  been  cradled,  as  it  were,  in  anxiety  and 
sorrow;  and,  as  she  grew  old  enough  to 
comprehend  the  circumstances  that  sur-| 
rounded  her,  she  saw  her  parents  constantly' 
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illed  with  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
heir  lives  and  property.  She  had  heard 
hem  talk  over  their  grievances,  spoiHng  of 
;oods,  the  maimings,  the  whippings,  and 
he  horrible  sufferings  of  their  persecuted 
)rethren,  persecuted  even  to  the  death;  had 
leard  of  little  children  enduring,  with  the 
teadfastness  of  early  martyrs,  imprison- 
nents  and  pains  which  would  overcome  even 
he  strong  man;  till,  unlike  the  ordinary 
:hild  of  her  years,  her  countenance  habit- 
lally  wore  a  look  of  gravity,  and  her  heart 
)led  at  the  least  thought  of  suffering  or 
orrow. 

Martha's  home  was  in  a  country  place, 
urrounded  by  fields — a  pleasant,  quiet  val- 
ey,  the  patrimonial  heritage  of  her  father, 
t  was  harvest  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
he  morning,  the  old  servant  went  out  with 
he  reapers'  dinners,  leaving  little  Martha 

0  amuse  herself  in  her  usual  quiet  way. 
■he  had  not  been  long  alone,  before  a  beggar- 
voman  presented  herself  with  a  young  child 

1  her  arms.  Martha  knew  that  it  was  her 
nother's  custom  to  relieve  distress  in  what- 
ver  shape  it  presented  itself,  and  the  story 
he  woman  told,  whether  false  or  true, 
ouched  her  to  the  soul:  she  gave  her, 
herefore,  the  dinner  which  had  been  set 
side  for  herself,  and  compassionated  her 

I  words  of  the  truest  sympathy,  and  when 
he  child  in  the  woman's  arms  wept,  her 
eart  yearned  towards  it.  Strange  it  may 
'6  to  all,  but  so  it  was,  for  our  story  is  true, 
,hen  the  beggar-woman  saw  the  affection 
,'ith  which  little  Martha  regarded  the  child, 
he  proposed  to  sell  it  to  her,  and  Martha, 
nnocent  of  all  guile,  readily  accepted  the 
reposal.  All  her  little  hoard  of  money 
as  produced,  the  bargain  was  struck  and 
he  two  parted  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
ransaction.  The  child  was  beautiful  in  its 
3rm  and  features,  and  Martha  sat  down 
.ith  it  upon  her  knee,  and  lavished  upon  it 

II  the  endearing  tenderness  which  her  most 
fFectionate  nature  suggested. 

In  a  short  time  the  child  fell  asleep;  and, 
s  she  sat  gazing  upon  it,  a  half-defined  fear 
tole  into  her  mind  that  perhaps  she  had 
ione  wrong  in  taking  upon  her  this  charge 
nknown  to  her  parents,  that  perhaps  they 
/ould  be  displeased.    She  rose  up  in  haste, 

:  nd  looked  from  door  and  window  for  the 
eggar-woman,  but  neither  across  the  fields, 
or  down  the  valley,  nor  upon  the  distant 
ighways,  was  she  to  be  seen ;  and  then  she 
.'as  afraid,  and  thought  to  hide  the  child, 
he  made  it  a  comfortable  warm  bed  with 
blanket,  in  a  large  press,  and  kissing  its 

;  leeping  eyes,  and  wishing  that  she  had  no 
iar,  she  left  it  to  its  repose,  and  began  with 
reat  anxiety  to  look  out  for  the  return  of 

.  er  parents.    To  the  old  domestic  she  said 

;  ot  one  word  of  what  she  had  done.  After 
wo  hours,  all  which  time  the  child  had 
lept  soundly,  Walter  Pixley  and  his  wife 
etumed.  The  good  mother,  who  was 
ccustomed  to  help  in  all  the  domestic 

;  'usiness,  employed  herself  in  preparing  the 
arly  afternoon  meal,  and  Martha  sat  down 

;  ith  her  parents  to  partake  of  it. 

While  Walter  Pixley  and  his  wife  were 

■.  1  the  midst  of  their  review  of  the  events 

j,f  the  morning — of  Edward  Burrough's 
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extraordinary  sermon,  and  of  the  concourse 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  they  were 
startled  by  what  seemed  to  them  the  cry 
of  a  child.  Martha's  heart  beat  quick,  and 
her  sweet  face  grew  suddenly  pale,  but  her 
parents  were  not  observing  her.  The  good 
man  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
and  both  he  and  his  wife  turned  their  heads 
towards  the  part  of  the  house  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  listened  for  a  second  or 
two,  and  then,  all  being  again  still,  without 
remarking  upon  what  they  supposed  to  be 
fancy,  they  went  on  again  with  their  con- 
versation. Again  a  cry  louder  and  more 
determined  was  heard,  and  again  they 
paused.  "Surely,"  said  the  wife,  "that  is 
the  voice  of  a  young  child." 

The  critical  moment  was  now  come,  con- 
cealment was  no  longer  possible,  and  Mar- 
tha's alTection  mastered  her  fear;  as  the 
infant  continued  to  cry,  she  darted  from 
the  table  and  exclaimed,  "  Yes,  yes,  it  is 
my  child!"  and  the  next  moment  was  heard 
audibly  soothing  her  little  charge,  in  the 
chamber  above,  with  all  the  tenderness  of 
the  fondest  mother. 

The  mother  was  soon  at  the  daughter's 
side,  full  of  the  most  inconceivable  astonish- 
ment, and  demanded  from  her  whence  the 
child  had  come,  or  how  it  had  been  consigned 
to  her  charge.  Martha  related  the  story 
with  perfect  honesty.  The  old  domestic 
was  then  summoned,  but  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  alTair.  They  were  not  long  delibera- 
tions that  followed. 

The  family  could  not  conscientiously  bur- 
den themselves  with  another  dependent, 
and  one,  especially,  who  had  no  natural 
claim  upon  them,  in  these  perilous  and  an- 
xious times,  when  they  could  not  even  insure 
security  for  themselves;  and  besides  this, 
how  did  they  know  but  this  very  circum- 
stance might  be  made,  in  some  way  or  other, 
a  cause  of  offence  or  of  persecution — for  the 
world  looked  with  jealous  and  suspicious 
eyes  upon  the  poor  Quakers.  Walter  Pixley, 
therefore,  soon  determined  what  he  had  to 
do  in  the  affair — to  make  the  circumstances 
known  at  the  next  village;  to  inquire  after 
the  woman,  who,  no  doubt,  had  been  seen 
either  before  or  after  parting  with  the  child; 
and  also  to  state  the  whole  affair  to  the 
nearest  justice  of  the  peace. 

Within  an  hour,  therefore,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  child,  the  good  man  might  be 
seen  making  known  his  strange  news  at  the 
different  places  of  resort  in  the  village,  and 
inquiring  from  all  if  such  a  person  as  the 
little  girl  had  described  the  woman  to  be, 
had  been  seen  by  any;  but,  to  his  chagrin 
and  amazement,  no  one  could  give  him 
information,  such  a  person  had  evidently 
not  been  there. 

He  next  hastened  to  the  justice's.  It  was 
now  evening,  and  Walter  Pixley  was  inform- 
ed that  the  justice  very  rarely  transacted 
any  business  after  dinner,  and  that  especially 
"he  would  not  with  a  Quaker."  Walter, 
however,  was  not  easily  to  be  put  by;  he 
felt  his  business  was  important,  and,  by 
help  of  a  gratuity  to  the  servant,  he  gained 
admittance.  The  justice  was  engaged  over 
his  wine,  and  he  received  Walter  Pixley  very 
gruffly,  and,  in  the  end,  threatened  him 


with  a  committal  to  jail  for  his  pains.  The 
poor  Quaker  had  been  in  jail  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  winter,  and  he  remembered 
too  woefully  the  horror  of  that  dungeon, 
to  bring  upon  himself  willingly  a  second 
incarceration.  It  was  of  no  use  seeking  for 
help  at  the  hands  of  the  justice;  therefore 
he  urged  his  business  no  further,  and  re- 
turned quietly  to  his  own  house. 

Against  the  will,  therefore,  of  the  elder 
Pixleys,  the  child  was  established  with  them; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  father  and 
mother  as  cordially  adopted  it  as  their  little 
daughter  had  done  from  the  first  beholding 
it.  "  For  who  knows,"  argued  the  good 
Walter  Pixley,  "but  the  child  may  be  design- 
ed for  some  great  work,  and  therefore 
removed  thus  singularly  from  the  ways  of 
evil  for  our  teaching  and  bringing  up?  Let 
us  not  gainsay  or  counteract  the  ways  of 
Providence."  This  reasoning  abundantly 
satisfied  the  pious  minds  of  the  good  Friends, 
and  the  little  stranger  was  regularly  installed 
a  member  of  the  family  by  the  kindred 
name  of  Mary. 

At  the  time  little  Mary  was  first  received 
under  this  hospitable  roof,  she  might  be 
about  six  months  old,  a  child  of  uncommon 
beauty;  nor,  as  the  months  advanced  into 
years,  was  the  promise  of  her  infancy  dis- 
appointed. She  was,  in  disposition  and 
tone  of  mind,  the  very  reverse  of  her  grave 
and  gentle  elder  sister,  as  Martha  was  now 
considered;  she  was  bold  and  full  of  mirth; 
full  of  such  unbroken  bouyancy  of  heart,  as 
made  the  sober  mother  Pixley  half  suspect 
that  she  must  have  come  of  some  race  of 
wild  people.  Certain  it  was,  the  subdued 
and  grave  spirit  of  the  Pixleys  never  influ- 
enced her;  but  as  Martha  grew  up  into 
womanhood,  and  the  quietness  and  sobriety 
of  her  younger  years  matured  into  fixed 
principle,  she  embraced,  with  a  firm  mind, 
the  peculiar  tenets  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  would  have  stood  to  the 
death  for  the  maintenance  of  them.  Mary 
also  advanced  past  the  years  of  girlhood,  but 
still  remained  the  gay,  glad,  bold-spirited 
being  that  she  had  ever  been.  She  revered 
all  the  members  of  the  persecuted  body  to 
whom  her  friends  belonged,  and  would  have 
suffered  fearlessly  for  their  sakes;  still  their 
principles  and  practices  she  never  would 
adopt.  Her  beautiful  person  was  adorned, 
as  far  as  she  had  opportunity,  in  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  the  times;  and  she  often 
grieved  the  sober  minds  of  every  member 
in  the  family,  by  caroling  forth  "profane 
songs,"  as  the  Pixleys  called  them,  while 
how  she  became  acquainted  with  them, 
remained  forever  a  mystery.  Often  did  the 
conscientious  mind  of  Walter  Pixley  ques- 
tion with  himself,  whether  it  was  quite 
right  to  maintain  so  light  a  maiden  under  his 
roof;  but  then  the  affectionate  being,  who 
had  no  friends  save  them  in  the  world,  had 
so  entwined  herself  round  the  hearts  of  all 
the  household,  that  the  good  man  banished 
the  idea  as  inhuman,  and  never  ventured 
to  give  it  utterance. 

Martha  and  her  mother  meantime  strove 
to  win  over  this  bright  young  creature  to 
their  own  views,  and  for  a  few  moments  she 
would  settle  her  beautiful  face  to  a  solemn 
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expression,  try  to  subdue,  what  her  friends 
called,  "her  airy  imagination,"  and  attend 
the  preaching  of  some  eminent  Friend. 
But  it  would  not  do — the  true  character 
burst  forth  through  all — Mary  was  again  all 
wit  and  laughter,  and  though  her  friends 
reproved,  they  loved  her,  and  forgave  all. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Divine  Interposition. 
In  days  of  persecution  and  poverty  God 
wonderfully  interposes  for  his  people.  Hen- 
ry Erskine  (a  minister)  was  often  in  great 
straits  and  difficulties.  Once  when  he  and 
his  family  had  supped  at  night,  there  re- 
mained neither  bread,  meal,  flesh,  nor 
money  in  the  house.  In  the  morning  the 
young  children  cried  for  their  breakfast, 
and  their  father  endeavored  to  divert  them, 
and  did  what  he  could  at  the  same  time  to 
encourage  himself  and  wife  to  depend  upon 
that  Providence  that  hears  the  young 
ravens  when  they  cry.  While  thus  engaged, 
a  countryman  knocked  hard  at  the  door, 
and  called  for  some  one  to  help  him  off 
with  his  load.  Being  asked  whence  he 
came,  and  what  he  would  have,  he  told 
them  he  came  from  Lady  Reburn  with  some 
provisions  for  Erskine.  They  told  him  he 
must  be  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  more 
likely  to  be  for  another  Erskine  in  the  same 
town.  He  replied,  no,  he  knew  what  he 
said,  he  was  sent  to  Henry  Erskine,  and 
cried:  "Come,  help  me  off  with  my  load,  or 
else  1  will  throw  it  down  at  the  door." 
Whereupon  they  took  the  sack  from  him, 
and  on  opening  it,  found  it  well  stored  with 
fish  and  meat.  At  another  time,  being  in 
Edinburgh,  he  was  so  reduced  that  he  had 
but  3i  pence  in  his  pocket.  When  he  was 
walking  about  the  streets,  not  knowing 
what  course  to  steer,  one  came  to  him  in  a 
countryman's  habit,  presented  him  with  a 
letter  in  which  were  enclosed  several 
Scotch  ducatoons,  with  these  words  written: 
"Sir,  receive  from  a  sympathizing  friend. 
Farewell."  H.  Erskine  never  could  find 
out  whence  the  money  came.  At  another 
time,  being  on  a  journey  on  foot,  his  money 
fell  short  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  to  distress.  Having  occasion  to 
fix  his  walking  stick,  in  some  marshy  ground, 
among  the  rushes,  he  heard  something  tinkle 
at  the  end  of  it;  it  proved  to  be  two  half 
crowns  ($14)  which  greatly  assisted  in 
bearing  his  charges  home. 

A.  F. 


The  testimony  of  Anthony  Benezet 
against  the  love  of  riches  had  a  deep  root; 
yet  he  knew  that  it  was  natural  for  young 
men  to  aim  at  that  wealth  which  gave  them 
influence  and  respectability  in  civil  society. 
He  saw  no  remedy  for  the  evil  but  Christian 
principle,  constraining  to  Christian  modera- 
tion. Benevolent  to  all — ever  ready  to 
furnish  from  his  own  store  supplies  for  the 
needs  of  others,  and  moderate  in  his  desires 
he  never  acquired  much  property.  Nay, 
restricted  by  the  narrow  bounas  01  his  own 
wants  and  wishes,  he  felt  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  accun-vulation  of  a  great  estate 
was  consistent  with  the  self-denying  religion 
of  the  cross.  A.  F. 


AUTUMN. 

"  I  love  to  wander  through  the  woodland  hoary. 
In  the  soft  lights  of  an  autumnal  day. 
When  summer  gathers  up  her  robes  of  glory. 
And  like  a  dream  of  glory,  glides  away. 

How  through  each  loved  familiar  path  she  lingers. 
Serenely  smiling  through  the  golden  mist. 
Tinting  the  grape  with  her  dewy  fingers, 
Till  the  cool  emerald  turns  to  amethyst. 

"Warm  lights  are  on  the  sleepy  upland  waving 
Beneath  dark  clouds  along  the  horizon  rolled, 
Till  the  slant  sunbeams,  through  their  fingers  raining, 
Bathe  all  the  hills  in  melancholy  gold. 

"  Beside  the  brook  and  on  the  umbered  meadow. 
Where  yellow  fern-tufts  fleck  the  faded  ground, 
With  folded  lids,  beneath  their  palmy  shadow, 
The  Gentian  nods,  in  balmy  slumbers  bound. 

"The  little  birds  upon  the  hillside  lonely. 
Flit  noiselessly  about  from  spray  to  spray. 
Silent  as  a  swift  wandering  thought  that  only 
Shows  its  bright  wings,  and  softly  glides  away. 

"The  scentless  flowers,  in  the  warm  sunlight  dreaming, 
Forget  to  breathe  their  fullness  of  delight, 
And  through  the  tranced  woods,  soft  airs  are  streaming 
Still  as  the  dewfall  of  a  summer  night. 

"So  in  my  heart,  a  sweet,  unwonted  feeling 
Stirs  like  the  wind  in  ocean's  hollow  shell; 
Through  all  its  secret  chambers  sadly  stealing,  , 
Yet  finds  no  words  its  mystic  charm  to  tell." 

• — Anonymous. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Ink  Stains  and  Paint  Spots. — A  woman 
living  in  the  suburbs  removed  every  trace 
of  ink  from  a  new  Axminster  carpet  by 
making  a  thick  paste  of  buttermilk  and 
starch,  covering  the  spot  with  it,  leaving 
it  on  for  two  days,  and  then  removing  it 
and  repeating  the  process.  The  carpet  was 
then  thoroughly  washed  with  cold  water 
to  remove  all  the  paste,  and  another  layer 
put  on.  This  was  left  for  three  days. 
Ink  stains  can  also  be  taken  out  by  the  use 
of  milk,  which  should  be  quickly  applied 
with  a  good-sized  white  rag,  squeezing  the 
blackened  milk  out  of  the  rag  into  another 
vessel,  and  applying  clean  milk  until  the 
stain  has  disappeared,  finishing  with  a 
little  warm  water.  Oxalic  acid  dissolved 
in  warm  water  is  another  remedy  for  ink 
stains.  Ink  spots  may  be  removed  from 
floors  by  rubbing  with  wet  sand  dipped  in 
oil  of  vitriol  and  water;  when  the  ink  is 
removed  rinse  with  pearl-ash  water. 

Ammonia  and  spirits  of  turpentine  mixed 
in  equal  parts  will  take  paint  spots  out  of 
cloth,  no  matter  how  hard  and  dry  they 
may  be.  Saturate  the  spots  two  or  three 
times,  then  wash  out  in  warm  soap-suds. 
Glycerine  is  said  to  remove  old  tea  and 
coffee  stains.  Wet  the  spot  with  cold 
water,  cover  with  glycerine,  and  let  stand 
two  or  three  hours.  Then  wash  with  cold 
water  and  soap.  If  necessary  repeat  the 
process.  Grass  stains  have  ruined  many 
a  white  dress.  They  may  be  taken  out  by 
soaking  the  discolored  places  in  alcohol. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 

Demoralizing  Effects  of  "Furnished 
Room"  Life. — What  are  the  moral  results? 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
a  peculiar  attitude  of  mind  toward  mar- 
riage and  family.  The  harder  the  economic 
struggle  the  more  is  marriage  postponed, 


and  the  more  it  is  postponed  among  lodgers 
the  less  necessary  does  it  seem.    Temporary  | 
unions  offer  convenient  substitutes.    Sec-  \ 
ondly  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  respectable 
lodging  houses  from  houses  of  lax  standards. 
Thirdly,  poignant  loneliness,  an  evil  in 
itself,  and  a  fruitful  cause  of  greater  evils,  i 
Fourthly,    a    blind,    self-seeking  individ- 
ualism which  causes  the  roomer  too  soon  | 
to  forget  his  altruistic  impulses,  and  moulds  1 
his  whole  existence  too  closely  on  the  lines ' 
of  the  competitive  business  world. — Albert  I  ; 
B.  Wolfe  in  Tenth  Month  Charities  and]  1 
The  Commons.  \  - 

Blackfish  Oil. — Few  of  those  who  read! 
recently  of  the  stranding  of  a  school  of  black- 
fish  on  the  Falmouth  shore  in  Buzzard's 
Bay  and  of  their  subsequent  purchase  by 
William  F.  Nye,  of  New  Bedford,  had  any 
idea  what  sort  of  creatures  blackfish 
were  or  what  there  is  about  them  thati 
makes  them  valuable. 

Blackfish  oil  is  the  finest  in  the  world 
for  delicate  mechanisms,  such  as  watches; 
clocks  and  chronometers,  and  the  monopoly 
in  petroleum  enjoyed  by  the  Standard  Oil 
isn't  in  it  for  a  moment  with  that  enjoyed 
by  William  F.  Nye  in  the  manufacture  of 
watch  oils.  The  watch  of  the  conductor 
who  has  charge  of  the  train  across  the 
continent,  the  watch  of  the  bearded  official 
who  controls  the  destinies  of  the  trains 
across  the  Siberian  deserts,  are  oiled  with 
oil  made  in  New  Bedford;  while  the  samel 
oil  is  used  in  lubricating  the  mechanism  of; 
the  clock  in  the  Strasburg  Cathedral,  the 
necessary  supply  being  furnished  gratis  by 
W.  F.  Nye  in  commemoration  of  a  visit 
to  that  city  some  years  ago. 

Wm.  F.  Nye  makes  blackfish  oil,  but  the 
credit  for  the  discovery  of  its  superlative 
merits  belongs  to  a  Fairhaven  man,  Ezra 
Kelley.  A  Provincetown  sailor  saved  some 
blackfish  oil  free  from  the  oils  of  othei 
species  of  fish.  Ezra  Kelley,  a  repairer  ol 
watches  and  ships'  chronometers,  tried  il 
and  found  it  the  best  he  had  ever  used; 
He  began  using  it  in  chronometers  brought 
to  him  for  adjustment.  The  whale  ship* 
carried  these  chronometers  to  foreign  portj 
and  there  took  them  ashore  for  adjustment, 
The  repairer  noticed  the  excellent  qualit) 
of  the  oil  and  made  inquiries.  Ezra  Kellej 
sent  samples  abroad  and  soon  built  up  j 
considerable  business.  It  remained,  how- 
ever, for  Nye  to  push  the  trade  into  practic- 
ally all  the  countries  of  the  world. 

There  is  hardly  a  railroad  in  the  work  1 
but  what  has  an  account  with  Wm.  F.  Nye 
Every  one  has  noticed  the  bells  at  unpro 
tected  grade  crossings  which  signal  th( 
approach  of  a  train.  These  bells  are  oper- 
ated by  a  delicate  mechanism,  which  o: 
necessity  is  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  anc 
cold.  The  best  of  oil  is  required  to  keef  1 
them  in  good  condition,  and  that  oil  i: 
manufactured  in  New  Bedford.  At  th< 
time  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila 
delphia,  Wm.  F.  Nye  offered  a  prize  o 
one  thousand  dollars  to  anyone  who  wouk 
produce  an  oil  other  than  fish  oil  that  wouk 
be  the  equal  of  fish  oil.  The  offer  is  stilj 
standing. — New  Bedford  Correspondence  & 
the  Boston  Herald. 
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Christianity  is  not  a  voice  in'  the 
ildemess,  but  a  life  in  the  world.  It  is 
ot  an  idea  of  the  air,  but  feet  on  the 
round,  going  God's  way.  1 1  is  not  an  exotic 
)  be  kept  under  glass,  but  a  hardy  plant 
D  bear  twelve  manner  of  fruits  in  all  kinds 
f  weather.  Fidelity  to  duty  is  its  root  and 
ranch.    Nothing  we  can  say  to  the  Lord, 

0  calling  Him  by  great  or  dear  names,  can 
ike  the  place  of  the  plain  doing  of  his  will. 
,'e  may  cry  out  about  the  beauty  of  eating 
read  with  him  in  his  Kingdom,  but  it  is 
asted  breath  and  a  rootless  hope,  unless 
e  plow  and  plant  in  his  Kingdom  here 
id  now.  To  remember  Him  at  his  table 
id  to  forget  Him  at  ours  is  to  have  invested 

1  bad  securities.  There  is  no  substitute 
)r  plain,  every-day  goodness. — Maltbie 

Babcock. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

From  among  the  men  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  in 
liladelphia,  perhaps  no  more  generally  and  deeply 
■loved  member  could  have  been  taken  away,  than 
wiD  Scull,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  morning 

the  22nd  instant;  a  spiritually  minded  Friend  of 
est  delicate  native  refinement  of  thought,  character 
id  expression,  and  felt  to  be  an  exemplar  of  the  spirit 

Jesus  Christ  in  a  rare  degree.  His  broad  culture, 
ading,  and  searching  meditation  on  the  problems  of 
e  thought  of  the  day  well  fitted  him  for  sympathetic 
■unsel  in  the  affairs  of  foremost  educational  institu- 
jns,  and  to  grasp  the  tendency  of  doctrines  apparent 

the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  concerning  which  he 
as  an  elder  of  discriminating  insight.  Mostly  will 
;  be  remembered  as  an  im.age  of  love  to  man,  and  an 
lorner  of  the  doctrine  of  our  God  and  Saviour.  The 
vor  of  his  spirit  never  seemed  to  be  lost  to  us  during 
s  long  absences  in  foreign  lands,  and  must  still 
lide  with  us  while  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh. 
.  His  funeral  was  held  on  First-day  afternoon,  the  24th, 
id  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  his  former 
jsiness,  educational,  religious,  and  political  acquaint- 
ices,  and  subjects  of  his  tender  benevolence. 


230TH  Anniversary  of  Lynn  Friends'  Meeting, 
ASSACHUSETTS. — On  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the 
■th  instant  the  members  of  Lynn  Meeting,  Mass., 
5served  the  230th  anniversary  of  its  existence,  in 
itening  to  addresses  by  Clarence  M.  Case,  of  the 
OSes  Brown  School,  Providence,  on  "The  Advance 

the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  World;"  George  W. 
wen,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church; 
Higustine  Jones  on  "The  Beginnings  of  Quakerism  in 
ew  England, "a  lengthy  historical  account;  George  C. 
erbert,  an  historical  sketch  of  Lynn  Meeting;  William 
..  Newhall,  eighty  years  of  age,  giving  reminiscences  of 
^nerated  names,  and  some  account  of  the  "  New  Light" 
lovement;  the  present  Mayor  of  Lynn,  Charles  Neal 
amey,  whose  grandfather,  Peter  M.  Neal,  the  "War 
ayor"  of  Lynn  in  1862,  now  in  his  ninety-sixth  year, 
as  beside  him  and  added  to  the  interest  of  the  audi- 
ice  by  his  reminiscences.  The  present  Mayor  spoke  on 
le  "  Influence  of  the  Church  in  Civic  Life."  ].  Ellwood 
aige  produced  a  pleasing  poem,  which  we  give 
sewhere;  and  Mary  E.  Miars,  the  pastor  of  the  meeting 
historical-religious  address.  The  Daily  Evening  Item 
_  Lynn  for  the  18th  instant,  gives  a  very  full  account 
'  the  exercises. 


The  Five  Years'  Meeting. — Using  these  news  items 
nder  the  name  of  Friends,  as  we  are  wont  to  do,  in 
le  apprehension  that  the  information  of  what  is  done 
ith  our  name  is  due  to  our  readers  who  are  concerned 
>  know  the  signs  of  the  times,  we  began  in  our  No.  19, 
lough  too  early,  to  chronicle  the  points  at  that  stage, 
-■ported  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Five  Years'  Meeting, 
hey  were  but  fragmentary,  even  as  cuttings  from 
'ichmond  daily  papers  came  to  us.    We  had  looked 
;  [T  a  Philadelphia  attender  to  give  us  a  worthy  presenta- 
;  jon,  if  way  should  open.    In  the  absence  of  that,  we 
■  lave  seemed  to  pass  a  very  significant  movement  by. 

I'ithout  a  completion,  our  fragment  must  seem  invidi- 
!  'us,  which  was  far  from  its  intention.  As  we  are  not 
,  jiistful  of  our  own  words  in  such  a  matter,  we  give 
I  ace  to  the  information  published  by  an  English 
I'Sitor,  who  evidently  was  willing  to  be  appreciative, 
ulielma  Crosfield  in  the  London  Friend  thus  reports 


the  accomplishments  and  ideals  of  the  Five  Years' 
Body: 

"The  significance  of  these  days  must  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  their  connection  with  the  sequence  of 
the  previous  meetings.  Each  has  a  marked  distinct 
epoch  in  the  history  of  American  Quakerism.  The 
first,  in  1887,  had  before  it  the  question  of  the  ordin- 
ances, which  was  then  and  there  settled  for  American 
Yearly  Meetings.  In  1892  the  Pastoral  System  en- 
grossed the  thought  of  the  gathering.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  permitted  its  continuance,  and  the  possible 
danger  of  a  cleavage  was  thus  averted.  This  decision 
cleared  the  way  for  a  further  step  toward  the  solidarity 
of  the  Friends'  community;  and  at  the  following  Quin- 
quennial Conference  (1897)  the  Uniform  Discipline  was 
adopted.  At  the  next  (1902)  there  was  another  dis- 
tinct advance,  when  the  eleven  Yearly  Meetings  were 
organized  into  one  body,  under  the  title  of  Five  Years' 
Meeting.  And  now  at  the  great  gathering  just  closed 
the  consolidated  Church,  released  from  the  pressure  of 
internal  problems,  and  welded  together  in  a  spirit  of 
unity  (though  not  uniformity),  was  able  to  raise  its 
eyes  beyond  its  own  borders  and  accept  the  commission 
of  its  Lord  from  the  standpoint  of  his  pronouncement: 
"The  Field  is  the  World."  The  outlook  upon  that 
field  from  many  points  of  view, — the  social  claim,  the 
political  demand  on  its  citizens,  the  force  and  breadth 
of  the  Quaker  message,  and  its  peculiar  fitness  for  to- 
day, the  present  opportunity  for  its  proclamation,  how 
to  make  it,  when  to  make  it,  where  to  make  it, — these 
were  the  great  questions  which  absorbed  the  concourse 
of  a  thousand  earnest  souls  from  session  to  session. 

"The  practical  working  of  these  great  topics  may 
roughly  be  divided  under  the  following  heads: — (i.) 
The  needs  of  the  congregation  and  the  problems  gather- 
ing around  them.  (11.)  The  responsibility  towards 
those  without  the  Church,  the  best  methods  for  evan- 
gelization, and  the  expansion  of  Quakerism,  (iii.) 
The  political  and  social  claims,  and  the  demand  for 
courage  and  self-denial  in  rising  to  them,  and  the  will- 
ingness to  accept  positions  of  influence  when  the  oppor- 
tunities offer.  Our  Friends  in  America  feel  they  have 
not  always  carried  out  the  example  of  their  great  spirit- 
ual ancestors  in  this  regard,  (iv.)  A  far-reaching 
scheme  for  the  centralization  of  foreign  missionary 
enterprise  in  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  Board  of 
the- Five  Years'  Meeting  was  discussed  and  decided  on. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  gauge  the  significance  of  this 
forward  step,  its  reflex  action  on  the  Church  at  home, 
its  attractive  force  on  the  sister  Church  across  the 
Atlantic,  greatest  of  all,  its  permanent  influence  on  the 
nations  of  the  East,  waiting  for  just  such  formative 
character-building  energies  as  the  living,  practical,  up- 
to-date  Christianity  of  American  Quakerism  is  able  to 
give  

"Having  said  so  much  in  appreciation  of  the  remark- 
able Meeting,  it  may  be  asked  if  we  could  personally 
accept  the  lines  which  were  advocated  by  the  various 
speakers,  and  we  may  frankly  reply  that  sometimes  we 
could  not.  It  may,  no  doubt,  have  appeared  necessary 
to  some  members  of  our  deputation  that  they  should 
faithfully  express  themselves  on  one  or  two  of  these 
points,  and  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of  many  in  the 
American  Yearly  Meetings  who  are  anxiously  watching 
for  indications  of  closer  unity  with  the  principles  of 
Quakerism  dear  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  which  have 
suffered  eclipse  during  recent  years.  This,  however, 
was  a  time  of  construction  rather  than  of  criticism, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  old 
questions  were  not  reopened.  All  engeries  were  fo- 
cussed  on  establishing  the  unity  of  a  great  people  for- a 
great  purpose  and  with  a  great  future." 

Westtown  Notes. 

More  than  one  hundred  of  the  pupils  were  away 
from  the  School  last  First-day,  making  their  "home 
visits."  This  privilege  of  week-end  visits  home  is 
granted  twice  during  the  fall  term  and  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  pupils  and  parents. 

Sarah  Barcroft,  of  Newry,  Ireland,  Gulielma  Cros- 
field, of  Cambridge,  England,  and  M.  Anesaki,  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  were  among  recent  visitors  at  Westtown. 

The  Alumni  Natural  History  Committee  held  a 
meeting  at  the  School  one  evening  last  week,  which  was 
largely  attended.  Charles  W.  Palmer  was  the  speaker 
of  the  evening  and  he  gave  an  interesting  illustrated 
lecture  on  "  Insects." 


Samuel  H.  Brown  entertained  the  "Union"  on 
Fourth-day  of  last  week  with  a  lecture  on  Some  Archi- 
tecture of  France  and  its  Story. 


Alice  L.  Armstrong,  the  widow  of  James  E.  Arm- 
strong, who  was  for  twenty  years  in  charge  of  the  heat- 
ing and  lighting  plant  of  the  School,  has  just  left  West- 
town  for  Detroit,  Michigan,  where  she  is  to  make  her 
home. 


In  addition  to  the  new  granolithic  walk  mentioned 
some  time  ago,  the  east  lane  has  been  improved  by 
having  the  trees  trimmed  and  the  ground  graded  up 
to  the  carriage  road.  The  Forsythe  Cottage  and  the 
old  stable  have  also  been  painted.  These  various  im- 
provements will  make  the  east  entrance  and  lane  the 
most  attractive  approach  to  the  School. 


Gathered  Notes. 

In  the  city  of  Cologne  the  people  hold  that  a  mother, 
in  nursing  her  children  is  performing  a  service  to  the 
state  no  less  than  the  soldier  on  the  battlefield,  and 
they  provide  for  her.  In  the  government  factories  of 
France  it  is  thought  that  it  is  at  least  as  important  for 
a  mother  to  feed  her  children  as  to  feed  a  machine. 


The  Homiletic  Review  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  "the  total  contributions  of  the  entire  Chris- 
tian Church  to  foreign  missionary  work,  as  reported 
last  year,  were  $21,280,000.  Of  this  amount,  18,980,- 
000  was  given  by  the  churches  of  the  United  .States  and 
Canada.  Almost  exactly  the  same  amount,  $8,973,- 
000,  was  contributed  by  Great  Britain.  All  other  coun- 
tries combined  gave  $3,327,000. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
new  prohibition  liquor  law  of  Georgia  cannot  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  celebration  of  the  "  Lord's  Supper'' 
in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the  use  of  wine.  Recently 
we  have  read  a  letter  from  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  which  expresses  the  same  view. 
The  churches  may  continue  to  observe  the  ordinance 
as  in  time  past. — Southern  Presbyterian. 

A  Finnish  law  has  been  unanimously  passed  pro- 
hibiting the  manufacture  or  importation  of  alcohol  in 
Finland.  Unless  the  Czar  vetoes  the  matter,  it  will 
go  into  effect  in  a  short  time. 


The  Bishop  of  London  said  in  the  Episcopalian  Con- 
vention at  Richmond,  Va.:  "The  greatest  danger  of  the 
church  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  is  worldliness.  To 
run  a  church  as  a  man  runs  a  successful  business,  to 
depend  on  cleverness  and  management  rather  than  the 
grace  of  God,  to  neglect  prayer  and  intercession  in  favor 
of  influence  with  the  press,  to  lower  the  teaching  of 
the  church  or  its  moral  standard  in  order  to  suit  an 
easy  and  self-indulgent  age,  is  to  spell  ruin  and  fail- 
ure and  shame  for  the  most  orthodox  church  in  the 
world.  Only  a  church  whose  weapons  still  are  faith 
and  hope  and  love  and  prayer  can  hope  to  win  the 
world." 


To  Make  Boys  Good  Marksmen. — Ottawa,  Ele- 
venth Month  iith. — An  arrangement  between  the  minis- 
ter of  militia  and  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  for 
the  introduction  into  the  public  schools  of  that  province 
of  a  system  of  physical  exercises  and  military  training 
will  go  into  effect  on  First  Month  1st,  next.  The  school 
teachers  will  undergo  special  courses  to  qualify  them 
for  imparting  physical  training  and  military  drill  to 
the  scholars.  A  certificate  will  not  be  granted  teachers 
in  Nova  Scotia  until  they  qualify  for  this  purpose. 

Rifle  shooting  will  be  included  in  the  male  students' 
certificates,  and  physical  training  and  elementary  drill 
will  be  issued  to  the  teachers  of  either  sex.  For  the 
school  cadet  corps  the  militia  department  will  provide 
instructors,  belts,  caps,  a  proportion  of  arms  and  am- 
munition and  drill  books. 

Sir  Frederick  Borden  is  a  strong  believer  that  every 
lad  before  he  reaches  manhood  should  be  able  to  handle 
a  rifle.  The  minister  is  in  communication  with  some 
of  the  other  provinces,  and  it  is  believed  they  will 
follow  the  example  of  Nova  Scotia. 


In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  Tenth  Month  a  Japanese 
writer  tells  the  blunt  truth  concerning  his  country  and 
Korea.    He  says: 

"We  shall  be  frank  about  it — we  shall  say  that  we 
are  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand  in  Korea.  We 
have  gone  over  into  the  back  yard  of  our  neighbor,  and 
are  telling  him  to  kindly  move  on — simply  because  we 
need  his  home.  We  are  doing  this  just  as  the  Americans 
have  done  to  the  Indians,  the  rightful  owners  of  Amer- 
ica; just  as  the  British  have  done  to  the  Hindus;  just 
as  the  Russians  have  done  to  the  Tartars  and  the 
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Chinese;  as  Germany  in  Africa  and  Kiau  Chau,  and 
France  in  Cochin  China  and  northern  Africa  have  done. 
Nippon  has  joined  the  household  of  great  powers;  she 
has  become  civilized." 


It  is  reported  from  England  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
recently  addressed  an  open  air  audience  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand in  Park  Place,  Cambridge,  through  a  megaphone. 

CouLDN 't  Afford  to  Make  Money. — Go  read  the  life 
of  Agassiz  and  measure  his  achievements  by  the  side 
of  the  many  sons  of  Croesus,  and  see  if  he  was  not  well 
employed,  and  if  his  choice  was  not  a  wise  one.  Charles 
Sumner,  who  is  remembered  by  many  yet  living,  declin- 
ed to  lecture  at  any  price,  because,  he  said,  as  United 
States  Senator,  all  his  time  belonged  to  Massachusetts. 
The  name  of  Charles  Sumner  will  live  when  many  of 
our  "successful''  multimillionaires  are  forgotten.  The 
venerable  Charles  Spurgeon,  a  most  universally  loved 
and  respected  man,  refused  to  come  to  America  to  de- 
liver fifty  lectures  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  night,  say- 
ing he  could  do  better.  Do  better  than  one  thousand 
dollars  a  night?  How  better!  He  said  that  he  could 
stay  in  London  and  try  to  save  fifty  souls.  Was 
Charles  Spurgeon  a  failure?  Was  he  successful?  Then 
there  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  who  steadfastly 
declined  to  increase  his  income  beyond  twelve  hundred 
dollars  a  year  because  he  wanted  time  to  think! — 
Christian  Courier. 


Gipsy  Smith's  meetings  in  Wales  have  been  attended 
night  after  night  by  hundreds  of  people  who  have  never 
before  attended  an  English  service,  who  could  not  speak 
half  a  dozen  commonplace  sentences  in  English,  but 
who  yet  have  derived  great  spiritual  benefit.  "  1  can't 
say  I  understand  him,  but  1  know  what  he  is  saying  all 
the  same,"  said  an  old  Welshman  who  has  never  spoken 
a  dozen  English  words  in  his  life.  His  experience  is 
common  to  nine-tenths  of  the  monoglot  Welsh  attend- 
ants at  these  English  services. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Roosevelt  has  lately 
written  in  reference  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
country;  "What  is  most  needed  just  at  present  is  that 
our  citizens  should  realize  how  fundamentally  sound 
business  conditions  in  this  country  are,  and  how  absurd 
it  is  to  permit  themselves  to  get  into  a  panic  and  create 
a  stringency  by  hoarding  their  savings  instead  of  trust- 
ing perfectly  sound  banks.  There  is  no  particle  of 
risk  involved  in  letting  business  take  its  natural  course, 
and  the  people  can  help  themselves  and  the  country 
most  by  putting  back  into  active  circulation  the  money 
they  are  hoarding.  The  banks  and  trust  companies 
are  solvent.  There  is  more  currency  in  the  country 
to-day  than  there  was  a  month  ago,  when  the  supply 
was  ample;  fifty-five  million  dollars  in  gold  has  been 
imported,  and  the  Government  has  deposited  another 
sixty  million  dollars.  These  are  facts,  and  1  appeal 
to  the  public  to  co-operate  with  us  in  restoring  normal 
business  conditions.  The  Government  will  see  that 
people  do  not  suffer  if  only  the  people  themselves  will 
act  in  a  normal  way.  Crops  are  good  and  business 
conditions  are  sound,  and  we  should  put  the  money  we 
have  into  circulation  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
abounding  prosperity." 

At  a  recent  gathering  at  the  Penna.  State  Agricul- 
tural College  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  building. 
Governor  Stuart  said:  "The  leading  agricultural  county 
in  the  United  States,  as  gauged  by  the  value  of  the 
products  of  its  farms,  is  Lancaster  County.  Pa.,  the 
value  of  the  farm  products  of  this  county  exceeding 
ten  million  dollars  each  year.  There  are  but  thirty-' 
four  counties  in  the  United  States  which  produce  more 
than  five  million  dollars  per  annum  in  farm  products, 
and  of  these  thirty-four  counties  more  than  one-sixth, 
Berks,  Bucks,  Chester.  Lancaster,  Montgomery  and 
York,  are  in  Pennsvlvania."  Dr.  N.  C.  Schaeffer, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  this  State 
speaking  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  educating 
the  youth  in  farming,  said  on  this  occasion:  "Young 
Holden.  who  added  eight  million  dollars  to  the  value 
of  the  corn  crop  in  Iowa  by  showing  the  farmers  how 
to  select  their  seed  corn,  is  a  greater  benefactor  than 
the  general  who  wins  a  battle,  or  the  admiral  who  sinks 
a  hostile  fleet,  or  the  lawyer  whose  legal  acumen  lets 
guilty  men  escape  and  helps  corporations  to  defy  law 
while  plundering  the  multitudes."  The  departments 
thus  far  organized  in  this  college  are  agricultural  chem- 
istry, experimental  agricultural  chemistrv.  agricultural 
extension,  agronomy,  animal  husbandrv.  botany,  dairy 
husbandry,  forestry,  horticulture  and  experimental 
horticulture. 


A  conference  has  been  held  in  this  city  recently  by 
prominent  men  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the 
inland  waterways  of  the  country  in  which  were  present 
four  Governors  of  States,  representatives  of  the  Admin- 
istration, of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
and  leaders  in  business  and  the  professions  of  seventeen 
States.  Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  Congress  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  opening  of  ship  canals  and 
the  deepening  of  intervening  rivers  from  Norfolk,  'Va., 
southward  to  Key  West,  Florida,  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  Delaware  Bay  and  from  the  Delaware  River  to  the 
Raritan  River,  and  across  Cape  Cod.  The  movement 
contemplates  a  deep  waterway  along  the  whole  Atlantic 
Coast  and  along  the  Gulf  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

On  the  1 6th  instant  President  Roosevelt  signed  a 
proclamation  which  declares  the  Indian  Territory  and 
Oklahoma  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union.  It  is  larger  than 
Ohio  and  Indiana  combined  and  has  a  population  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  which  is  more  than  that  of 
any  other  State  at  the  time  of  its  admission.  There  are 
nearly  twenty-five  thousand  persons  of  full  Indian 
blood  and  more  than  fifty  thousand  others  of  Indian 
descent  in  the  State,  who  will  be  entitled  to  vote  and 
be  voted  for  in  common  with  the  whites.  Its  constitu- 
tion prohibits  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  voters  may  propose  any 
measure  for  legislation,  and  fifteen  per  cent,  may  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Thus  brought 
before  the  people,  all  such  measures  are  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  entire  voting  population. 

The  exhibition  lately  opened  in  this  city  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  is 
a  part  of  a  plan  for  giving  instruction  in,  and  inciting 
co-operation  among  those  interested  in  combating  this 
disease.  Tents  have  been  erected,  showing  the  out- 
door homes  of  tuberculosis  patients;  models  of  cabins 
and  sick  rooms,  with  appliances  and  accessories,  for  the 
comfort  of  the  sufferer,  while  placards  on  the  wall  place 
information  before  the  visitors  about  facts  concerning 
tuberculosis,  mortality  tables,  the  need  of  clean  homes 
and  factories,  but  great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  tuberculosis  is  a  communicable  disease  and 
that  it  can  be  cured.  Comparative  tables  and  reports 
of  institutes,  classes  and  hospitals  are  shown  to  demon- 
strate these  things.  Lectures  are  also  delivered  at 
stated  times  on  these  subjects.  One  of  the  speakers  has 
said:  "  In  darkness,  dampness  and  dirt — may  be  found 
the  causes  of  consumption.  Sunshine  and  air  are  the 
cure.  We  are  striving  to  educate  the  public  on  these 
lines.  Consumption  costs  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand lives  in  the  United  States  every  year." 

A  law  has  been  passed  in  Alabama  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  liquor  in  any  part  of  the  State  after  First  Month 
1st,  1909.  In  forty-one  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  the 
sale  of  it  has  already  been  made  unlawful. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  cases 
of  eggs  shipped  from  England  were  lately  unloaded 
from  the  steamship  Ma:estic,  the  first  ever  imported 
from  England.  The  eggs  were  brought  here  because 
of  existing  high  prices. 

On  and  after  the  17th  instant  all  railroad  trains  in 
Washington  are  to  use  the  new  Union  Station  which  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  building  ever  constructed  for  a 
like  purpose. 

The  adoption  of  motor  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of 
merchandise  is  reported  in  various  places.  In  Wiscon- 
sin the  mills  now  make  use  cf  the  electric  truck  for 
transporting  their  products,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  one  of  them  passing  along  the  road  loaded 
with  five  tons  of  flour.  The  express  companies  in 
Washington  make  all  their  deliveries  by  means  of  the 
electric  truck,  as  do  many  of  the  stores;  and  in  Chicago 
a  great  department  store  has  found  it  a  saving  of  cost 
and  time  to  use  trucks  run  by  gasoline  power. 

Foreign. —  The  new  Russian  Douma  is  very  different 
in  its  appearance  and  character  from  the  two  former, 
owing  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  peasant  and 
radical  element.  The  Constitutional  Democrats,  who 
formed  the  dominant  party  in  the  other  Doumas,  are 
here  reduced  to  a  small  minority.  It  is  said  that  al- 
most the  only  hope  that  the  people  have  in  the  presen' 
situation  is  that  the  Government,  having  obtained  a 
Douma  to  suit,  will  work  with  it,  and  in  that  way  par- 
liamentary government  may  become  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  Russia. 

The  king  and  queen  of  England  have  been  entertain- 
ing the  emperor  and  empress  of  Germany  at  Windsor 
castle.  The  emperor  has  been  consulting  a  noted 
English  specialist  on  account  of  a  trouble  he  has  with 
his  throat.  In  a  speech  at  the  castle  he  alluded  to  his 
happy  childhood  under  the  roof  and  within  its  walls  and 
expressed  the  earnest  wish  that  the  close  relationship 
existing  between^tlie],two_royal^_families_should  be  re- 


flected in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  and  thus  i 
confirm  the  peace  of  the  world,  which,  he  said,  was  the  1 
constant  endeavor  of  King  Edward  and  himself. 

In  London  milk  has  been  delivered  in  paper  pails, 
manufactured  for  the  purpose.    They  are  very  cheapo 
and  can  be  given  to  the  milk  consumer.    During  thai 
past  summer  a  factory  was  organized  where  pails  are  I 
made  from  pulp  and  sterilized  by  a  heat  of  five  hundred!  ' 
degrees  Fahrenheit.    They  are  turned  out  at  the  rate!  \ 
of  several  thousand  a  day.    These  pails  are  provided'  ' 
with  a  lid.    Persons  in  favor  of  these  pails  represent;  ^ 
them  as  hygienic,  cheap  and  good  to  store  small  articles 
in,  or  to  use  in  lighting  a  fire.  ^ 

General  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  lately  1 
stated  that  he  believed  there  were  two  million  person;  i 
in  London  who  never  entered  a  place  of  worship.  : 

A  despatch  from  Rome  of  the  22nd  says  the  Italiar: 
Government,  in  view  of  advices  that  workmen  are  beinf ; 
dismissed  in  America,  has  warned  emigrants  not  to  gci 
there.  ! 

A  despatch  from  'Vienna  of  the  22nd  says:  "Great) 
success  has  attended  the  experiments  to  cheapen  th(| 
cost  of  the  production  of  radium  which  have  been  mad('  >: 
at  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  'Vienna.  Near; 
ly  three  grammes  of  radium  have  been  extracted  fron'' 
ten  thousand  kilos  of  pitch-blende  at  one-third  the  cos  1 
of  previous  production.  Radium  has  been  exceeding!} i 
costly  of  production.  It  was  estimated  not  long  ag(i 
that  an  ounce  would  cost  not  less  than  three  milliorjj 
dollars."  il^ 

A  despatch  from  Mexico  City  of  the  21st  says:  "Navil 
gators  in  the  Gulf  trade  bring  reports  of  a  great  up  w- 
heaval  in  the  ocean  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  due  tc  l 
submarine  volcanic  action.    They  declare  that  in  thijl 
recent  upheaval  which  resulted  in  the  killing  of  tons  0 
fish  on  the  Gulf  coast  the  bed  of  the  ocean  was  changec 
and  soundings  show  great  depths  where  formerly  weri 
shallow  places  and  vice  versa.    They  report  also  that  ; 
number  of  small  islands  were  inundated." 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "Copies  0 
an  edict  issued  by  the  Chinese  imperial  authoritie 
enjoining  upon  the  territorial  officials  the  utmost  pro 
tection  to  foreign  missionaries  in  China  as  well  as  ti 
Chinese  proselytes  of  the  missions  have  been  receive 
by  the  State  Department.  The  edict  says  rowdies  hav' 
stirred  up  trouble  with  false  reports  about  the  mission 

arics'  work,  and  orders  local  officials  to  post  proilli 

nently  the  treaty  provisions  authorizing  foreigners  t 
preach  their  doctrines  in  China  and  to  see  they  ar 
observed  under  penalty  of  condign  punishment." 

NOTICES. 

Friends'  Religious  and  Moral  Almanac  for  19* 
is  now  for  sale  at  Friends'  Book  Store,  No.  304  Arch  S( 
Price  per  copy,  four  cents;  by  mail  five  cents.  \\ 
Price  per  dozen  copies,  thirty  cents;  by  mail  thirtyl  | 
eight  cents.  I 
With  cover  per  copy,  five  cents,  by  mail  six  cents.  I 
With  cover  per  dozen,  forty  cents;  by  mail  fifty  cent:|^ 
Card  Calendar  for  1908,  is  also  ready,  price  five  cent; 
by  mail  ten  cents;  per  dozen  by  mail  ninety  cents. 

Wanted.— Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India' 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  New  York.    A  Friend  an< 
his  wife  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  fo 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Josiah  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa.  ' 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphii 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trair 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent: 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  /i 
phone  1 14  A.  1 
Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.  ( 


Died. — In  Moorestown,  Ninth  Month  23th,  loO]  j 
Sarah  Jane  Darnell,  widow  of  George  Darnell,  i 
the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age.    A  member  of  Che 
ter  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

 ,  at  Winona,  Ohio,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Tentj 

Month,  1907,  James  E.  HaLL,  in  the  seventy-nini; 
year  of  his  age.  A  member  of  New  Garden  Monthll 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Although  called  suddenly,  h! 
relatives  and  friends  have  the  comforting  assurani 
that  through  adorable  mercy  he  has  been  permitted 
enter  into  everlasting  rest  and  peace. 

■WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  Pbintebs, 
No.  422  'Walnut  Street. 
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A  Choice  Between  Motors. 

There  are  two  types  of  churches  claiming 
;cognition  among  Christians — the  Auto- 
lobile  church,  and  the  Christomobile.  The 
inner  may  be  fast  enough,  in  its  way, 
ut  to  the  latter  we  wish  god-speed. 
The  Christomobile  church,  as  the  word 
gnifies,  is  in  all  its  goings  and  processes, 
lOved  by  Christ.  He  is  head  over  all  things 
)  it  and  its  practices.  The  souls  of  its 
embers  wait  only  upon  God,  for  their 
cpectation  is  from  Him.  Their  praise, 
leir  prayer,  their  other  ministry  is  Christ- 
loved  or  silent,  and  in  silence  it  is  Christ- 
loved  as  well  as  in  utterance.  In  conduci- 
ng the  business  of  the  church,  there  is  the 
ame  waiting  upon  and  executing  of  his 
eadship.  For  He  is  believed  on  as  the 
ne  that  can  speak  to  its  condition.  In 
heir  outlook  upon  the  world  as  their  field, 
very  emissary  must  hear  his  own  marching 
rders  for  himself,  and  the  church,  harken- 
ig  to  second  the  motion  of  its  holy  Head, 
s  his  sheep  hear  his  voice,  will  recognize  his 
aying,  "Separate  unto  me  the  Barnabas  or 
he  Saul  for  the  work  for  which  I  commis- 
ion  them."  This  is  the  ideal  church  for 
/hich  the  Society  of  Friends  stands,  but 
t  stands  much  in  the  mixture.  We  have 
ailed  the  church  which  looks  to  Christ  as 
ts  moving  spirit  in  all  things.  Christian  in 
0  far  as  it  submits  to  be  Christ-moved;  for 
iv'here  bodies  of  men  are  not  actuated  by 
he  Spirit  of  Christ  they  are  none  of  his. 

If  impatient  for  movement  and  stir  in 
tusiness  push,  they  may  be,  as  the  word 
'automobile"  means,  self-moved,  and  ag- 
ressive  in  their  own  strength ;  and  carrying 
in  large  operations,  may  forget  the  work  of 
vorship  in  their  worship  of  work.    The  ac- 


tivity is  unsound  not  because  it  is  activity, 
but  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  moved  by  an 
unsound  source:  self-determination  rather 
than  a  sense  of  Christ's  will  and  call,  a  sway 
of  masses  and  majorities  rather  than  the 
clear  authority  of  the  still,  small  voice. 

Now,  though  we  have  mentioned  types 
by  two  names,  we  point  at  no  one  church 
as  being  exclusively  automobile  or  purely 
Christomobile.  Some,  in  both  kinds ;  do  not 
look  much  deeper  than  their  own  heads  or 
sympathies  before  deciding  what  their  church 
should  do  or  what  they  should  do  in  the 
church.  Others  keep  remembering  that 
Christ  said:  "Without  me  ye  can  do  noth- 
ing." We  speak  of  the  two  motive  powers 
of  churches,  the  will  of  man  and  the  will  of 
Christ,  as  types  of  that  which  runs  what  is 
called  church-work — in  our  desire  that  what- 
soever others  may  do  of  their  own  motion, 
the  Society  of  Friends  may  more  and  more 
deserve  the  name  Christ-moved,  and  so  be- 
come more  and  more  a  help  and  standard 
to  the  multitude  of  organizations  which  are 
chiefly  man-moved.  We  do  not  claim  to  be 
free  from  that  degeneracy  ourselves,  but  our 
usefulness  to  the  churches  and  to  the  world 
will  consist  in  the  thoroughness  in  which 
we  keep  close  to  the  pure  standard  of  a 
Christ-led  church.  They  need  us  more  as 
a  type  of  that  standard,  than  for  anything 
else.  But  we  die,  if  moved  we  will  not  move. 


Farewells  Without  Parting. — We  see 
dear  ones  who  are  part  of  our  home,  or  life, 
leave  us  for  their  home  elsewhere,  and  silent- 
ly commending  them  to  God  we  say:  "In 
Thee  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being,"  and  thus  being  reminded  that  we 
also  are  included  in  the  same  condition,  we 
are  at  once  consoled  by  the  faith  that  we 
are  not  parted  though  invisible  to  each 
other;  we  and  they  both  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  in  the  same  One.  Where 
then  is  the  separation?  To  faith  it  is  abol- 
ished. In  our  God  it  does  not  exist.  We 
both  wherever  located  are  living,  moving, 
and  having  our  being  in  the  Same  who  loves 
us.  Is  not  that  faring  well?  We  say 
"  Farewell"  truly  then  and  lift  up  our  hearts 
in  good  company  together. 

Let  us  entrust  our  absent  ones  to  God,  and 
that  is  also  the  best  safety  insurance  we  can 
command. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Fidelity  in  Little  Things. 

"Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes  that 
spoil  the  vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender 
grapes." 

"The  transformation  of  apostate  man, 
from  fool  to  wise,  from  human  to  Divine, 
is  work  for  him  that  m.ade  him." 

This  great  work — this  becoming  a  new 
creature,  is  the  result  of  an  experience 
having  a  comparatively  small  beginning; 
so  small  at  its  first  appearance  that  it  is 
liable  to  be  crushed  by  adverse  conditions. 
At  first  it  is  manifested  by  impressions  of 
duty,  always  in  the  direction  of  eschewing 
evil,  or  doing  good.  If  its  monitions  are 
followed,  its  voice,  directing  to  other  steps 
of  dedication,  becomes  more  distinct;  where- 
ever  we  find  on  record  the  history  of  those 
thus  led  from  the  power  of  Satan,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  influences  surrounding 
their  early  life,  we  find  a  concurrence  of 
experience,  always  leading  from  asperity  to 
kindness  of  rnind,  and  to  an  order  in  conduct 
and  conversation  that  promotes  happiness 
around  it.  But  besides  these  more  univer- 
sal fruits  of  a  religious  life,  that  appear 
among  such  as  manifest  that  they  have 
been  with  Jesus,  there  are  some  who  are 
led  into  more  special  duties — duties  it  may 
be  rather  peculiar  to  the  sect  they  are 
designed  to  belong  to.  They  may  relate  to 
points  in  conduct  and  conversation  whose 
effect  will  be  more  far  reaching  than  our 
immediate  personal  influence,  an  effect  per- 
haps calculated  to  dignify  the  cause  of 
Truth  and  extend  it  in  the  world. 

It  has  thus  come  to  pass,  that  since  the 
great  apostacy,  when  the  professing  church 
was  resting  in  the  merest  form  of  organiza- 
tion, individuals  have  been  raised  up  who 
carried  the  standard  forward  into  greater 
degrees  of  light  and  consequent  duty.  But 
these,  one  after  another  stopped  short  of 
displaying  the  religion  of  Christ  in  its  purity. 

If  the  Church,  thus  reformed,  continued 
to  practice  customs  prevalent  in  that  age, 
that  tended  to  suppress  its  vitality  and  mar 
its  usefulness,  such  individuals  faithful  in 
all  they  knew  may  have  acted  well  their 
part.  They  were  gathered  to  their  heavenly 
rest.  But  the  purposes  of  God,  in  sending  his 
Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  and  regenerate 
mankind,  was  not  yet  fulfilled.  "There  is 
a  measure  of  enjoyment  in  the  life  of  the 
perfected  Christian,  beyond  what  pertains 
to  our  polluted  nature,  and  though  the  way- 
wardness of  man  has  long  been  borne  with, 
the  eye  of  prophecy  still  indicates  the  day 
when  righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth." 

The  Divine  voice  is  still  extended  to 
every  youthful  candidate  for  membership 
in  the  Church.  "Take  my  yoke  upon  you" 
is  still  its  language,  "and  learn  of  Me." 
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Thus  doing  you  shall  realize  the  highest 
enjoyment  compatible  with  this  state  of 
being,  and  in  the  end  find  rest  for  your  souls. 

It  was  found  by  George  Fox  and  his 
contemporaries  that  in  doing  God's  work 
it  must  be  by  unquestioning  obedience  to 
his  directions.  This  involved  presenting 
themselves  before  the  people  in  a  manner 
somewhat  singular.  They  must  in  address- 
ing others  use  the  plain  Scripture  language. 
They  must  avoid  giving  currency  to  the 
idea  of  heathen  deities,  by  employing  their 
names  in  designating  time.  They  must  not 
in  meeting  their  fellow-men  go  through 
those  forms  of  attitude  and  address,  whose 
direct  effect  is  to  nurse  pride,  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  human  heart.  These  and 
other  points,  not  needful  here  to  specify, 
constitute  what  Friends  call  "our  testi- 
monies." As  every  one  of  these  is  essential 
to  a  perfect  life,  we  expect  to  see  them 
brought  forth  in  the  experience  of  those 
who  undergo  "the  new  birth." 

Along  with  those  several  testimonies  to 
which  the  awakened  mind  is  called  there 
may  be  some  things  not  presented  with  the 
same  force  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  be 
faithful.  Here  the  practice  of  any  one  may 
not  be  wrong  for  him,  until  duty  plainly 
calls  for  a  change.  We  may  instance  the 
common  practice  of  calling  a  certain  day 
"Christmas,"  or  of  calling  a  certain  class  of 
buildings  "churches."  1  would  go  no  fur- 
ther in  judging  those  who  yet  do  so,  than 
to  express  the  wish  that  they  were  favored 
with  more  clear  religious  perception.  My 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  by 
noticing  in  one  of  our  publications  an 
article  about  libraries.  The  writer  informs 
his  readers,  that  the  word  "library"  means 
a  collection  of  books,  but  that  common  use 
has  transferred  the  word  to  name  the  build- 
ing where  the  books  are  stored.  He  then 
going  out  of  his  way  speaks  of  the  word 
"church,"  transferred  from  the  congrega- 
tion to  the  building  as  a  parallelism. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  disparage  our 
testimony  against  speaking  of  costly  build- 
ings, for  purposes  of  worship  as  "churches." 
But  as  the  expression  stands,  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  lead  unsettled  minds  to  conclude 
that  it  is  at  least  innocent  to  do  so.  It 
may  not  be  one  of  the  first  duties  required 
of  the  Christian  discipline  to  bear  testimony 
against  this  superstition,  but  it  is  surely 
one  of  the  stages  on  the  road  to  the  "All 
Truth,"  into  which  Christ  promised  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  should  lead  his  followers. 
It  is  the  result  of  experience  that  every  act 
of  obedience  in  this  heavenward  progress, 
makes  the  next  step  more  easy,  while  on 
the  other  hand  refusal  but  adds  to  the 
strength  of  opposition. 

George  Fox  well  knew  the  evil  arising 
from  assuming  that  houses  for  worship  had 
some  sanctifying  influence,  and  instead  of 
lending  the  force  of  his  example,  by  calling 
them  "churches"  he  spoke  of  them  as 
"steeple-houses."  The  superstition  con- 
nected with  places  for  worship,  may  now 
have  lart'cly  passed  away.  But  the  ten- 
dency to  consider  the  services  at  those 
places,  the  sum-total  of  religion,  remains. 
If  any  one  will  examine  the  motives  for 


calling  them  anything  more  than  meeting- 
houses, he  will  find  it  derogates  from  the 
religion  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  sustain. 
Something  comparable  to  the  little  foxes  is 
ever  busy,  when  we  hesitate  about  any  of 
these  testimonies  and  if  not  restrained  may 
spoil  much  "tender  fruit." 

"The  transformation  of  apostate  man 
rom  fool  to  wise,  from  human  to  Divine  is 
work  for  Him  that  made  him."  He  does 
the  work  in  his  own  time  and  way  and  hath 
said:  "My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man." 

L.  B. 


From  Letters  of  John  Thorp. 

It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  hear  that 

Friends  at   —  are  generally  well,  but 

I  am  really  sorry  there  should  be  any 
successors  of  the  Laodicean  church  amongst 
them;  such  a  disposition  of  luke-warmness 
must,  and  will  forever,  be  productive  of 
barrenness,  of  nakedness,  of  poverty  and 
want.  Oh!  what  can  be  done  or  said,  to 
alarm  the  indolent  religious  professors,  who 
seem  dead  to  their  best  reason  and  truest 
interest;  insensible  of  the  blessings  and  glory 
of  heaven,  and  deaf  to  his  most  glorious 
voice,  who  hath  so  long  multiplied  his  calls 
in  mercy,  and  waited  to  be  gracious  to  them. 
Well !  well !  if  such  do  not  in  time  (and  the 
present  only  is  theirs)  rouse  themselves 
from  their  beds  of  ease,  be  zealous  and 
repent,  they  may  remember  that  He,  whose 
word  shall  never  go  forth  in  vain,  hath 
already  pronounced  "Woe  to  them  that  are 
at  ease  in  Zion,"  and  said  to  the  lukewarm, 
"  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 


Surely  it  is  our  business  to  be  resigned; 
we  ought,  indeed,  humbly  to  acquiesce, 
entirely  to  concede,  aye,  and  wait  to  say 
amen,  to  every  dispensation  of  the  Divine 
Providence  towards  us,  both  in  our  temporal 
and  spiritual  affairs;  and  by  this  Christian 
conduct  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of 
life,  every  dispensation  would  be  sanctified 
unto  us.  Why  then  should  we  murmur? 
Who  shall  say  unto  God:  what  dost  thou? 
Are  not  his  judgments  unsearchable,  and 
his  ways  past  finding  out?  How  do  we 
know  for  what  good  cause  Infinite  Wisdom 
might  see  meet  to  select  and  separate,  to 
take  from  the  earth  and  receive  into  heaven, 
to  involve  in  sorrow  for  a  moment,  or  crown 
with  everlasting  joy,  whom,  when,  and 
where,  and  how  He  pleases? 

This  we  know,  (and  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  comfort  in  it),  that  whatsoever 
our  most  gracious  Father  does,  is  indubit- 
ably right;  and  know,  dear  Friend,  that 
"all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God." 


Feeling  some  degree  of  liberty,  and  the 
spring  of  good-will  opened,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  assure  thee  of  the  unfeigned 
regard  which  I  feel  for  thee,  and  for  thy 
preservation  and  further  growth  and  estab- 
lishment in  the  blessed  truth;  and  that  thou 
mightst  be  happily  enabled  and  disposed  to 
watch  and  keep  thy  garments,  that  so 
neither  heights  nor  depths,  nor  things 
present  nor  to  come,  might  be  permitted 


to  beguile  thee  of  thy  reward,  or  separa 
thee  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  i 
Christ  Jesus;  and,  indeed,  I  have  an  evidem 
of  the  sincerity  of  thy  heart,  and  uprightne 
of  thy  disposition,  to  bear,  to  do,  and  i 
sufi"er  all  things,  and  to  follow  the  Larr 
whithersoever  He  goeth.  "Lord,"  sa 
Peter,  "I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  boi 
into  prison  and  to  death."  Peter  was  fi 
of  zeal,  and  he  loved  more  than  his  fellow 
but,  alas!  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  1 
was  not  able  to  bear  those  abasing  seasoi 
of  humiliation  and  baptism  unto  sufferii 
and  death,  which,  in  the  course  of  Divii 
Wisdom  and  Counsel,  were  appointed 
our  Holy  Leader;  and  to  all  such,  in  a  ce 
tain  degree,  who  will  follow  Him  in  t) 
regeneration. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Creating  a  Friendly  Atmosphere. 

Many  unnoticed  details  enter  into  o 
daily  life  which  do  much  to  make  o! 
moods  and  mould  our  thought.    The  to] 
of  voice  with  which  a  friend  greets  us  j 
the  morning  may  be  enough  to  brighten  oi 
spirits  for  a  day.    A  hearty  hand-sha! 
or  a  courageous  face  often  strengthens  oj 
wavering  purpose  and   helps  us  win 
doubtful  victory.    Such  things  seem  li 
trifles  and  are  often  overlooked,  but  on  t 
whole  they  amount  to  a  considerable  fact 
in  determining  the  tone  of  our  whole  H  i 
or,  in  other  words,  of  our  religion. 

Early  Friends  made  much  of  detai 
Their  dress,  their  speech,  and  their  soc 
customs,  were  all  squared  with  their  "pri^ 
ciples."  With  them  the  whole  of  I : 
became  an  expression  of  the  Spirit.  \: 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the. 
early  "testimonies"  as  protests — protes 
against  extravagance,  protests  against  ar^ 
ficial  social  distinctions,  or  protests  agair: 
political  abuses;  but  they  were  more  th 
mere  protests.  They  created  a  Frienci 
atmosphere  which  had  a  tremendous  ccl 
structive  force.  It  stimulated  moderatici, 
democracy  and  freedom.  The  Qual<| 
speech,  the  Quaker  dress  and  the  Quatr 
behavior  had  a  positive  meaning  to  t; 
generation  that  first  expressed  its  life  |i 
these  forms. 

It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  these  eaij' 
forms  have  lost  their  meaning,  and  it  is  n'; 
strange  to  find  young  Friends  forsaki  ( 
what  to  them  are  mere  "peculiaritiei' 
Nor  does  our  present  danger  consist  i 
deserting  meaningless  customs  and  won. 
There  are  forces  deeper  and  more  sub  : 
for  us  to  consider.  We  are  borrowing  fori; 
of  speech  and  dress  and  manners  whil 
are  foreign  to  Quaker  genius.  We  are  losi ; 
the  Friendly  atmosphere  in  our  meetin* 
and  in  our  homes. 

A  few  concrete  examples  will  suffice,  i 
many  of  our  meetings  we  constantly  hejr 
the  word  "brother"  used  as  an  adjective'- 
Brother  Brown,  Brother  Jones,  and  so  c. 
Now  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  is  what  ^3 
desire,  but  the  common  use  of  this  wcl 
as  indicated  is  not  conducive  to  an  atmc- 
phere  in  which  true  brotherhood  finds  5 
best  expression.  The  best  use  of  the  ten 
savors  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  a  derivl 
popular  use  is  almost  slang.    Then,  agai, 
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he  term  "Reverend"  carries  with  it  a 
ubtle  mark  of  priestcraft,  and  the  clerical 
"Jlress  which  has  appeared  in  a  few  of  our 
'fneetings,  together  with  unnatural,  declam- 
Jitory  tones  of  voice  used  in  discourse,  are 
"^ill  things  which  create  an  unfriendly 
^^itmosphere. 

Ji|  These  may  seem  to  be  trifles,  and  many 
Sincere  young  Friends  are  adopting  them 
'iVithout  thought.    But  the  drift  is  in  the 

Vrong  direction,  and  a  word  of  caution  may 
''le  timely.  We  feel  the  spirit  of  our  people, 
the  whole,  is  right  and  we  believe  that 
'Vith  care  we  can  form  simple  habits  consis- 

'ent  with  sincerity,  brotherhood  and  free- 
'iom,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  be  vital 
''br  our  generation. — In  the  Australian,  from 

be  American  Friend. 


,'HAT  WHICH  CROWNBTH  PRAYER. 

Should  we  ask,  and  without  waiting, 
Say  that  we  are  in  despair? 
Surely  we  have  heard  the  whisper: 
"  Faith  and  patience  crowneth  prayer." 

Should  we  murmur,  thus  complaining. 
Or  our  present  lot  deplore. 
When  the  Lord  has  many  treasures 
For  his  people,  still  in  store? 

Do  we  murmur,  thus  complaining 
Of  the  burdens  all  should  bear? 
Are  we  doubtful,  half  believing 
God  will  hear,  and  answer  prayer? 

Should  we  think, — God  does  not  hear  us. 
When  we  know  He's  everywhere? 
Are  we  fretful,  soon  forgetting. 
Faith  and  patience  crowneth  prayer? 

Joy  is  often  fruit  of  sorrow. 
Planted  in  a  patient  heart; 
Dew  of  morning,  glow  of  noonday. 
Each  perform  a  needful  part. 

Then,  with  groaning  still  unuttered. 
Trusting  Him  with  every  care. 
Till  we  hear  the  Inward  whisper: 
"God  hath  heard  thy  patient  prayer." 

L.  H.  Talley. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  LAST  LOOK. 
"I  The  funeral  of  Martha  Bishop  occurred  First  Month 
aittist,  1906;  that  of  her  husband,  Isaac  Bishop,  Tenth 
jjiAonth  23rd,  1907. 

The  stricken  husband  sat  bowed  beside  the  bier, 
Where  lay  in  long,  last,  tranquil  sleep  of  death. 
Youth's  fair  bride,  the  comfort  of  his  waning  year. 


Some  years  ago,  during  a  visit  of  our  late 
beloved  Friend,  Clarkson  Sheppard,  to  a 
Friends'  School,  he  presented  each  one  of 
the  pupils  with  a  copy  of  the  following  poem. 

As  the  poem  has  rarely  been  seen  in  print, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  to  be  of  as 
great  interest  to  "Our  Younger  Friends"  of 
the  present  time  as  it  was  to  those  children 
to  whom  it  was  formerly  presented: 

A  CALL  TO  CHILDREN. 

Children,  listen  to  your  Saviour, 
When  his  still  small  voice  within. 

Brings  reproof  to  your  behavior 
For  its  naughtiness  and  sin. 

He  is  all  sufficient  for  you. 
More  than  mother's  love  bestows. 

Or  a  father's  kindness  gives  you. 
For  from  Him  all  mercy  flows. 

Oh !  how  wonderful  a  story, 

Does  his  life  on  earth  unfold. 
When  He  left  his  Father's  glory. 

Came  and  suffered  for  the  world. 

Here,  He  dwelt  a  man  of  sorrow. 
And  by  cruel  hands  was  slain; 

That  all  might  his  footsteps  follow, 
And  retain  no  guilty  stain. 

To  his  heavenly  home  returning. 
Soon  He  triumphed  o'er  the  grave. 

All  its  mortal  fetters  spurning. 
He  still  lives,  mankind  to  save. 

Now,  He  sends  his  Holy  Spirit, 

Down  into  your  hearts,  to  pray 
That  you  may  his  grace  inherit, 
And  his  perfect  will  obey. 

Then  will  you  be  good  and  lowly; 

And  your  Heavenly  Father's  care 
Will  protect,  and  make  you  holy. 
And  your  home  with  Him  prepare. 

There,  to  be  like  angels,  glorious. 
Clad  in  spotless  robes  of  white; 
Over  every  foe  victorious; 
Dwelling  in  eternal  light. 


The  calm  deep  fountain  of  his  unlooked-for  grief. 
The  hour  of  reverent  waiting  on  the  Lord, 
Had  in  Christian  resignation  sought  relief. 

The  words  of  consolation  and  of  prayer. 
Uttered  in  the  freshness  of  eternal  Truth, 
Had  ceased  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  air. 

The  time  had  come  for  that  last,  lingering  look. 
When  bends  the  heart  to  the  inevitable. 
And  self-restraint  hath  many  a  one  forsook. 

His  daughters  rising,  sob  aloud  their  grief. 
His  grandchild,  held  with  a  mysterious  awe. 
Can  scarce  believe  but  grandma  lies  asleep. 

In  manly  calmness,  but  with  emotion  strong. 
The  aged  husband  leans  above  his  dead, 
And  gently  murmurs, — "  It  will  not  be  long!" 

 W.  L.  M. 

The  immanence  of  Christ  in  modern  life 
is  a  truth  too  long  suppressed  in  Christian 
thinking,  and  even  now  only  imperfectly 
apprehended. — ^J.  Brierly. 

'Stabs  heal,  but  bad  words  never." 


Martha  and  Mary. 

(Concluded  from  page  166.) 


On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  which  is  the 
period  at  which  our  little  narrative  is  now 
arrived,  persecution  raged  again  with  great- 
er violence  than  ever;  and  the  Pixleys,  along 
with  seventeen  other  Friends,  both  men  and 
women,  were  dragged  from  their  meeting- 
house by  a  brutal  soldiery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  justice  we  have  before  mention- 
ed, to  the  dungeon-like  county  jail,  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  The  hardships  they  en- 
dured were  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  painful  to 
relate  them.  They  were  kept  many  days 
without  food,  and  allowed  neither  fire  nor 
candle;  their  prison  was  damp  and  cold,  and 
they  were  furnished  with  straw  only  for 
their  beds;  they  were  also  forbidden  to  see 
their  friends,  who  might  have  procured 
them  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  nor 
were  they  allowed  to  represent,  by  letter, 
their  case  to  any  influential  man  of  the 
county,  who  might  have  interested  himself 
on  their  behalf.  And  to  all  this  was  added 
the  brutality  of  a  cruel  jailor,  who  heaped 
upon  them  all  the  ignominy  he  could  devise. 
In  these  dreadful  circumstances  lay  the 
gentle  Martha  Pixley  and  her  parents. 
Mary,  not  having  accompanied  them  to  the 


place  of  worship,  did  not  share  their  fate. 
Poor  mother  Pixley's  health  had  long  been 
declining,  and  this  confinement  reduced 
her  so  low,  that  in  a  few  days  her  life  was 
despaired  of;  still,  no  medical  aid  could  be 
procured,  and  the  cloaks  and  coats  of  many 
of  her  suffering  companions  were  given  up 
to  furnish  covering  for  her  miserable  bed. 

When  the  news  came  to  Mary  of  the  com- 
mittal of  her  friends  to  jail,  the  distress  of 
her  mind  expressed  itself  in  a  burst  of  un- 
controllable indignation;  and  then,  asking 
counsel  of  no  one,  she  threw  on  her  hat  and 
cloak,  and  taking  with  her  an  old  man  who 
lived  in  the  family  as  a  laborer,  she  hurried 
to  the  justice's;  and  as  she  did  not  appear 
with  any  mark  of  the  despised  Quaker,  either 
in  dress  or  manner,  she  soon  obtained  ad- 
mittance. The  magistrate  was  somewhat 
startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  so  fair 
and  young  a  maiden,  and  demanded  her 
pleasure  with  unwonted  courtesy,  seating 
her  in  the  chair  beside  him,  and  removing 
from  his  head  the  laced  hat  which  he  was 
wearing  at  her  entrance.  Mary  made  her 
demand  for  the  liberation  of  her  friends,  the 
Quakers.  The  justice  stared,  as  if  doubt- 
ing his  senses,  and  rallied  her  on  the  strange- 
ness of  her  request,  charging  upon  the  Quak- 
ers all  those  absurd  and  monstrous  things 
which  were  alleged  against  them  in  those 
days.  Mary,  nothing  abashed,  denied 
every  charge  as  false,  and  demanded,  if 
not  the  liberation  of  her  friends,  at  least  the 
amelioration  of  their  sufferings.  As  Mary 
pleaded,  the  justice  grew  angry,  and  at 
length  the  full  violence  of  his  temper  broke 
forth,  and  the  high-spirited  girl,  even  more 
indignant  than  terrified,  rushed  from  his 
presence. 

What  was  next  to  be  done?  She  ordered 
her  old  attendant  to  saddle  the  horses,  and 
mounting  one,  and  bidding  him  follow  on 
the  other,  she  set  off  to  the  county  town. 
There  she  found  great  numbers  of  Friends 
surrounding  the  prison  with  baskets  of  pro- 
visions, bedding,  warm  clothing  and  fuel 
begging  for  admittance  to  their  perishing 
brethren.  Little  children,  too,  there  were, 
weeping  for  their  imprisoned  parents,  and 
offering  their  little  all  to  the  jailor,  so  that 
they  might  be  permitted  to  share  their  cap- 
tivity. 

Mary  made  her  way  through  this  melan- 
choly crowd,  peremptorily  demanded  access 
to  the  jailor,  and  was  admitted;  her  garb, 
unlike  that  of  the  persecuted  Quakers,  ob- 
taining for  her  this  favor,  as  at  the  house  of 
the  justice.  But  here  again  her  errand  de- 
barred her  further  success;  the  jailor  would 
neither  allow  her  to  see  her  friends,  nor 
would  he  convey  a  message  unto  them. 
Mary  could  have  wept  in  anger  and  vexation 
and  from  intense  sympathy  with  the  grief 
she  had  witnessed  outside  the  wall— but 
she  did  not;  she  retorted  upon  the  jailor 
the  severity  of  his  manner,  and  bidding  him 
look  to  the  consequences,  folded  her  cloak 
'round  her,  and  walked  forth  again  into  the 
circle  of  Friends  who  surrounded  the  gate. 
The  jailor  laughed  as  he  drew  the  heavy 
bolts  after  her,  and  bade  her  do  her  worst. 
Among  the  Friends  collected  in  the  street 
before  the  prison,  Mary  heard  that  William 
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Penn,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  new 
settlement  in  America,  was  now  in  London. 
As  soon  as  she  heard  this,  she  determined 
upon  her  plan  of  conduct.  She  knew  his 
influence  with  the  king,  who,  when  Duke 
of  York,  had  induced  his  brother,  Charles 
11.,  to  bestow  on  him  that  tract  of  land 
called  Pennsylvania.  To  him,  therefore, 
she  determined  to  go,  and  pray  him  to  rep- 
resent to  the  king  the  deplorable  sufferings 
of  Friends  in  those  parts. 

When  her  old  attendant  heard  of  her 
meditated  journey,  he  looked  upon  her  as 
almost  insane.  To  him  the  project  was  ap- 
palling. It  would  require  many  days  to 
reach  London,  and  who  must  take  charge  of 
the  farm  in  her  absence,  seeing  his  worthy 
master  was  in  prison?  And  then,  too,  though 
he  had  been  willing  to  attend  her  as  far 
as  the  next  town,  would  it  be  right  for 
a  young  maiden  and  an  old  man  to  endan- 
ger their  lives  by  so  long  and  so  strange  a 
journey?  Mary  was  uninfluenced  by  his 
reasoning,  nor  was  she  to  be  daunted  by 
his  fears.  "If,"  she  said,  "he  would  not 
accompany  her,  she  would  go  alone."  She 
bade  him,  therefore,  to  have  her  horse  sad- 
dled by  break  of  day,  and  retired  to  her  own 
apartment  to  prepare  for  the  journey.  "Of 
a  surety,"  said  the  old  man,  to  himself,  "she 
is  a  wilful  young  thing."  In  the  morning, 
however,  she  found  not  only  her  horse 
prepared,  but  the  old  man  and  his  also, 
for  wilful  as  she  was,  the  old  man  loved  her; 
and  though  he  could  not  conjecture  the 
object  of  so  strange  a  journey,  "he  would," 
he  said,  "go  with  her  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

Mary  had  ventured  to  make  use  of  the 
stores  in  Walter  Pixley's  coffers,  for  she  con- 
sidered the  lives  of  her  Friends  were  at  stake. 
She  was,  therefore,  sufficiently  supplied 
with  money  for  their  journey.  For  this 
time  the  wild  gaiety  of  Mary's  spirits  was 
gone,  but  instead  was  a  strong  energy  and 
determination  of  character,  which  sup- 
ported her  above  fatigue,  or  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger;  and  day  after  day,  from 
town  to  town,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  did 
she  and  her  attendant  journey  onward. 
They  had  no  intercourse  with  travellers  on 
the  road,  nor  did  they  make  known  to  any 
one  the  object  of  their  journey. 

When  she  arrived  in  London,  she  went 
straight  to  the  house  where  William  Penn 
had  his  temporary  residence,  and  without 
introduction,  apology  or  circumlocution, 
laid  before  that  great  and  good  man  the 
sad  condition  of  her  suffering  Fiicnds.  She 
then  made  him  acquainted  with  her  own 
private  history,  her  obligations  to  the  family 
of  the  worthy  Walter  Pixley,  and  the  anxiety 
she  now  felt  for  the  life  of  her  who  had  been 
as  a  mother  unto  her. 

William  i'enn  heard  her  with  evident 
emotion,  and  promised  to  do  all  that  lay 
in  his  power  for  her  benefactors;  though  he 
assured  her  she  had  overrated  his  influence 
with  the  king.  He  then  desired  Mary  to 
take  up  her  abode  under  his  roof;  and  bid- 
ding an  attendant  call  in  his  mistress,  he 
gave  her  into  the  hands  of  his  fair  and  gentle 
wife,  briefly  relating  to  her  upon  what  errand 
the  young  maiden  had  come. 


When  Mary  found  her  mission  thus  far 
so  happily  accomplished,  and  the  door  shut 
upon  herself  and  her  kind  hostess,  the  over- 
strained energy  of  her  spirit  for  a  moment 
relaxed,  and  she  wept  like  a  feeble  child. 
The  fair  wife  of  William  Penn  understood 
her  feelings,  soothed  her  with  sympathy, 
and  encouraged  her  to  open  her  heart  freely. 
Never  had  Mary  seen  goodness  so  graceful 
and  attractive  as  in  the  high-minded  and 
gentle  being  before  her.  Her  very  soul 
blessed  her  as  she  spoke;  she  could  not  doubt 
but  that  all  would  be  well;  and  with  her 
heart  comforted,  assured  and  filled  with 
gratitude,  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  life  had  been 
given  to  her. 

The  next  day  William  Penn  obtained  an 
audience  of  the  king,  and  so  wrought  upon 
him  by  the  story  of  the  heroic  young  crea 
ture  under  his  roof,  and  the  sufferings  of  her 
friends,  that  he  desired  she  might  be  brought 
before  him,  and  receive  from  his  own  hands 
the  order  for  their  enlargement. 

Mary  was  accordingly  arrayed  in  the  best 
garments  her  scanty  wardrobe  permitted,  by 
the  elegant  and  gentle  hands  of  Gulielma 
Penn,  who  surveyed  her  beautiful  face  and 
figure  with  admiration,  and  then  kissed  her 
and  blessed  her,  as  an  affectionate  mother 
might  bless  a  beloved  daughter. 

Leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  protector, 
she  was  conducted  through  a  great  chamber 
of  lords  and  ladies,  assembled  for  the  occa- 
sion, into  the  presence  of  the  king.  Mary's 
heart  beat  violently,  as  her  companion, 
drawing  her  arm  from  his,  presented  her  to 
his  sovereign,  who  graciously  bade  her  speak 
her  wishes  without  fear. 

Reassured  by  the  kindness  of  the  king's 
manner,  almost  forgetting  the  presence  in 
which  she  stood,  for  what  seemed  to  her 
the  greater  importance  of  her  errand,  she 
made  her  petition  gracefully  and  well.  She 
related  all  she  had  told  William  Penn  of  the 
great  kindness  of  the  Pixleys'  to  her,  and 
her  otherwise  desolate  condition;  she  told  of 
their  domestic  virtues,  of  their  piety,  and 
their  firm  loyalty;  and,  lastly,  of  their 
wretched  condition  in  the  jail,  with  that  of 
many  others;  and  of  the  cruelty  of  the  jus- 
tice and  the  jailor;  and  then,  almost  un- 
consciously falling  on  her  knees,  she  prayed 
so  eloquently  that  they  might  be  released, 
that  the  king  turned  aside  to  wipe  away  a 
tear  before  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  raise  her. 

The  petition  was  granted.  7'he  king 
himself  put  into  her  hands  the  order  for  their 
release,  and  then  praying  God  might  bless 
her,  and  taking  leave  of  William  Penn  very 
kindly,  passed  out  of  the  presence-chamber. 
Many  of  the  lords  accompanied  the  king, 
but  the  rest  closing  around  the  almost 
terrified  maiden,  overwhelmed  her  with 
compliments.  William  Penn,  who  saw  her 
confusion,  apologized  for  her  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  courtier,  and  extricating  her  from 
the  admiring  company,  conveyed  her,  like 
a  being  walking  in  a  dream,  to  his  own  house. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  sending  down 
by  express  the  order  for  the  Friends  en- 
largement, and  together  with  that  a  dis- 
missal from  his  office  for  the  jailor.  Rest 
was  now  absolutely  necessary  for  Mary,  after 
these  extraordinary  e.xertions;  William  Penn 


detained  her,  therefore,  a  few  days  under  hii 
roof,  and  then  conveyed  her  himself  in  hiil 
own  comfortable  carriage  to  the  house  dt 
her  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  describij 
the  joy  which  her  return  afforded,  an(} 
which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  presj 
ence  of  her  illustrious  companion. 

The  troubles  and  persecutions  of  the  Pixj 
leys  here  came  to  an  end,  for  they  went  ovel 
to  Pennsylvania  with  its  distinguishe<j 
founder,  on  his  return,  and  became  notecj 
among  the  most  worthy  and  influential  o| 
the  settlers  there. 

Mary,  however,  returned  to  England,  bej 
ing  affluently  married,  and  I  myself,  several 
years  ago,  was  possessed  of  a  piece  of  needTei 
work  said  to  have  been  of  her  doing. — Frotl 
Select  Miscellanies,  vol.  iv.,  p.  209.  Ediu\ 
by  IVilson  Armi stead. 


Petty  Censoriousness. 
Parental  love  is  the  strongest  and  best  c 
feelings,  but  many  a  mother  who  sacrifice] 
strength  and  comfort  to  her  children  cannc 
or  does  not,  avoid  the  ugly  habit  of  cor 
stantly  commenting  on  a  child's  sma 
defects  and  peccadillos.    To  reprove  is  h{| 
liberty  and  right.    She  carries  the  right  t 
the  point  of  an  abuse  which,  in  cases  we  a 
have  seen,  produces  more  unhappiness  an 
ruins  more  character  than  if  she  were  negl 
gent  or  even  cruel.    There  are  household 
where  parents,  at  heart  really  tender,  a 
day  long  give  out  a  rattle  of  commerl 
intended  to  be  correction,  but  in  consequenc 
injurious  to  the  children.    The  young  peop 
of  these  homes  often  grow  silent  and  sulk 
dread  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  parent 
and  acquire  a  mental  twist  not  far  froil 
misanthropy.    They  look  for  suffering 
home  and  friendliness  among  outside  ass( 
ciates,  who,  it  may  be,  are  contaminatinj 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  see 
husband  who  on  marriage  drops  the  gentl 
manly  art  of  not  seeing;  who  sharpens  h 
perception  of  shortcomings  and  delights  i 
the  vicious  liberty  of  saying  what  he  please! 
when  he  pleases  and  how  he  pleases,  aboi 
the  small  imperfections  of  the  wife.  Pos: 
biy  he  would  do  less  harm  if  between  t 
beatings  he  tried  to  see  the  best  of  hi 
charms  and  good  qualities,  and  talked  ge» 
erously  about  them. 

Against  the  impulse  of  sarcasm  set  tl 
art  of  finding  merit;  against  the  pressure  < 
censoriousness  set  the  beautiful  accomplisi 
ment  of  overlooking,  of  seeming  not  to  se 
the  shortcomings  which  already  cause  1 
our  friends  sadness  enough.  It  is  the  no' 
est  accomplishment  of  good  breeding  an 
the  attribute  which  unmistakably  gives 
its  possessor  the  distinction  of  social  supei 
ority.  He  cannot  be  an  altruist  withoi 
thinking  how  not  to  call  attention  to  tl 
sore  spots  of  another's  being. — Public  Led^e 

"The  preparation  of  the  heart  in  ma 
.  .  .  is  from  the  Lord."  Prov.  xvi: 
Communion  with  God  is  the  fittest  prep, 
ration  for  all  that  a  man  can  have  to  c 
in  the  world;  and  doing  well  and  thorough 
whatever  must  be  done  is  the  fittest  prep 
ration  for  further  communion. — Mark  Gi 
Pearse. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

[A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Bellows,  350  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  the  "Friends'  Temper- 
ance Association  of  Philadelphia."] 

i  "We  might  say  the  saloon  is  here,  and 
lere  it  will  remain;  let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
make  it  less  degraded.  But  this  is  not  the 
xjint;  our  attitude  toward  the  saloon  first, 
ast,  always,  is  an  attitude  of  utter  hostiHty, 
md  it  makes  all  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  whether  its  presence  among 
as  is  in  spite  of  our  protest  and  work,  or 
ivhether  we  have  taken  measures  that  render 
its  continuance  probable." — Frances  E. 
Millard. 


Where  there  is  no  saloon,  there  is  no 
saloon  politics.  The  best  step  towards  good 
government  is  to  put  out  the  saloon. 


There  is  no  doubt,  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
to  what  our  Lord  Christ's  attitude  would 
3e  toward  the  liquor  traffic  and  habit  were 
4e  still  walking  among  men.  There  can  be 
bo  doubt  as  to  his  position  on  any  of  the 
social  problems  that  so  vitally  concern  the 
welfare  of  the  race.  He  came  into  the  world 
to  save  men;  according  to  the  Gospels, 
"to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  His 
whole  life  and  teachings  were  directed  to 
the  supreme  object  of  lifting  men  above  the 
>in  and  misery  in  which  they  were  steeped, 
^ything  that  degrades  man,  made  in  God's 
image,  must  bear  his  lasting  condemnation 
md  indignation.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
^im  tolerating  a  habit  in  his  disciples  that 
might  in  any  way  weaken  or  debase  the  least 
3f  those  for  whom  He  died. 

This  being  so,  there  can  be  little  question 
as  to  where  the  Christian  should  stand  as 
to  the  saloon  and  the  drink  habit,  if  Chris- 
tian still  means  Christ's  man,  a  follower  of 
Christ.  _  To  follow  Jesus  includes  much  more 
than  subscribing  to  a  creed,  embracing  a 
doctrine,  submitting  to  an  ordinance.  It 
means  self-abnegation  and  tender  solicitude 
for  others;  a  solicitude  so  real,  so  deep,  that 
it  refuses  to  count  self;  that  must  be  true 
to  humanity  and  humanity's  best  at  any 
-cost.  "We  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for 
the  brethren,"  says  that  Christ-follower,  St. 
Paul;  he  who  also  said,  "If  meat  cause  my 
brother  to  offend,  1  will  eat  no  more  meat 
while  the  world  stands." — Union  Signal. 


From  v/hence  springs  the  talk  about 
"personal  liberty,"  in  regard  to  alcoholic 

■  prohibition.    When  all  else  fails,  when  the 
opponent  of  prohibition  has  not  any  longer  an 

•  argumentative  leg  on  which  to  stand,  he 
■falls  back  upon  the  high-sounding  and  mean- 
ingless phrase,  "personal  liberty." 
'    In  v/hat  else  has  he  the  liberty  of  person 
about  which  he  declaims?    What  does  he 

■  'do  that  is  not  regulated  by  civic,  moral  or 
conventional  law? 

He  wears  clothing?    Certainly;  he  is  a 
creature  of  the  conventional  law.    He  pays 
:  his  debts?    Why,  of  course;  he  follows  the 
;  imoral  law.    He  does  not  kill  his  girl  children 
/Iwhen  they  do  not  suit  him,  as' fathers  do 
in  China.    He  abides  by  the  civil  statute  as 


well  as  by  the  moral  and  conventional  law. 
He  is  not  allowed  to  buy  prussic  acid,  co- 
caine or  nitroglycerine  at  will,  not  because 
he  would  kill  himself  or  others  with  it,  but 
because  he  comes  under  the  law  of  preven- 
tion, the  safeguard  of  society.  And  it  is 
therefore  for  that  very  reason  that  he  should 
be  prevented  from  buying  alcoholic  poison, 
not  because  he  will  become  a  drunkard  and 
kill  his  family,  either  by  inches  or  with  an 
axe,  but  because  the  law,  being  unable  to 
discriminate,  legislates  against  him  as  well 
as  the  one  who  might  do  all  these  things. 

Every  man  who  tries  to  buy  nitroglycerine 
does  not  mean  to  blow  up  a  railroad  station 
filled  with  people,  but  the  law  can  take  no 
chances. 

There  is  no  one  left,  that  is,  no  person  of 
standing  or  one  whose  word  carries  weight, 
who  attempts  longer  to  deny  the  moral  as 
well  as  fundamental  and  economic  wrong  in 
the  Hquor  traffic;  and  the  only  real  opposi- 
tion to  nation-wide  prohibition  lies  in  the 
forces  of  capital  invested  in  saloons,  brew- 
eries and  distilleries,  and  the  moderate  (?) 
drinker  who  insists  upon  "personal  liberty," 
and  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  slave  to  his 
habit. — Home  Herald. 


Of  the  nineteen  women  members  of  the 
parliament  of  Finland,  all  but  one  are  total 
abstainers. 


The  Size  of  the  Prohibition  Reform: 

1.  National  Drink  Bill  (Direct)  1906, 
1 1 ,500,000,000. 

2.  Invested  in  Liquor  Traffic  (1906), 
1415,000,000. 

3.  Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 
grown  from  296,876,931  gallons  and  7.70 
gals,  per  capita  in  the  year  1870 — to  1,694, 
392,763  gallons  and  20.37  gals,  per  capita  in 
1905. 

4.  There  are  250,000  saloons  legalized  by 
law,  in  forty-two  States. 

5.  At  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
crime,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  murders,  three- 
fourths  of  the  divorces,  can  be  traced  to  the 
saloon  door. 

6.  Only  five  per  cent,  (or  about  400,000) 
of  the  8,000,000  young  men  in  America  are 
in  the  church,  while  at  a  low  estimate  over 
2,000,000  are  regular  patrons  of  the  saloon. 
Which  stands  the  better  chance  to  get  the 
remainder? 

7.  The  Liquor  Traffic  has  a  permanent 
lobby  at  Washington  and  at  every  state 
legislature,  and  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1907  out  of  five  hundred  temperance  bills 
introduced  in  the  various  states  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  decent  citizenship  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  all  the  really  important  measures 
was  passed,  owing  to  the  wide-awake  de- 
fense of  the  liquor  forces.  Of  State  Prohibi- 
tion and  Local  Option  bills  introduced  in 
twenty-five  states  only  in  tvv^o  or  three 
instances  v/ere  the  temperance  people  vic- 
torious, yet  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
in  most  of  those  states  were  believed  to 
favor  such  legislation. 

8.  The  nation  now  gets  $195,000,000  an- 
nually from  the  liquor  blood-money  profits 
and  Congress  constantly  refuses  to  pass  the 
Hepburn-Littlefield  bill  to  protect  all  Pro- 
hibition territory  from  invasion  by  brewers 


and  liquor  agents  under  cover  of  present 
inter-state  commerce  regulations. 

9.  The  astute  leaders  of  the  liquor  busi- 
ness are  now  everyvv'here  attempting  to 
stem  the  tide  of  the  Prohibition  reform  by 
securing  the  support  of  temperance  leaders 
to  so-called  high-license  legislation  on  the 
pretense  of  swelling  "road,"  "school"  or 
"police  funds,"  hut  in  reality  to  establish  so 
solidly  the  business  in  the  economic  systems 
of  municipal  and  state  governments  as  a 
permanent  source  of  "income"  that  nothing 
could  avail  against  the  legalized  pestilence. 

The  Epitome  of  the  Great  Reform. — 
T.  Dewitt  Talmage  epitomized  the  whole 
battle  in  which  we  are  engaged  in  this 
significant  and  ringing  paragraph,  which 
might  well  be  committed  to  memory  by 
every  worker  for  God  who  is  enlisted  in  the 
great  struggle  for  freedom  from  legalized 
rum: 

"American  slavery  was  a  pet  lamb  as 
compared  with  this  red  dragon.  All  the 
families  which  have  been  robbed  of  fathers 
and  brothers  and  sons  by  the  rum  traffic; 
all  the  states  of  the  Union  that  have  been 
despoiled  of  their  mightiest  men;  all  the 
churches  of  Jesus  Christ  which  find  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  advancemient  of  religion 
in  the  appetite  for  strong  drink;  and  all  the 
intelligence,  and  all  the  patriotism,  and 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  land  will  yet  pack 
itself  into  an  avalanche  that  will  come 
crushing  down  upon  this,  the  worst  evil 
that  ever  afflicted  a  nation.  There  may  be 
many  defeats  before  we  get  the  final  victory, 
but  victory  will  come  as  surely  as  there 
is  a  God  in  Heaven." — National  Prohibition 
Leaflet. 


"Chief  Point  of  Attack  in  Next  Con- 
gress."— That  liquor  interests  are  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  to  the  temperance 
cause  of  the  Littlefield-Dolliver  bill,  is  in- 
dicated by  an  editorial  under  the  above 
title  in  a  prominent  liquor  paper,  Midas 
Criterion.  We  quote  the  editorial  entire. 
May  Congress  and  the  temperance  forces 
mofe  than  come  up  to  the  expectations  of 
the  liquor  men ! 

"  The  approaching  session  of  Congress 
promises  to  be  a  memorable  one  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  between  the  op- 
posing forces  that  face  each  other  on  the 
liquor  question.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
tidal  wave  for  local  option  and  prohibition 
in  the  South  and  other  portions  of  the 
country,  and  v,'ith  four  states  under  com- 
plete prohibition  and  twenty-one  under 
local  option,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  its 
allied  forces  are  preparing  to  wage  a  hot 
fight  before  Congress  next  winter  for  a 
revision  of  the  federal  laws  on  the  subject 
of  the  liquor  trade. 

"  The  chief  point  of  attack  will  be  to  de- 
prive liquor  01  the  right  to  interstate  com- 
merce by  the  passage  of  the  Littlefield  bill  or 
one  similar  to  it. 

"Around  this  question  the  fighting  will 
take  place  and  it  behooves  the  liquor  in- 
terest to  concentrate  all  its  forces  to  guard 
this  essential  privilege.  Nothing  short  of  a 
united  effort  of  all  the  bodies  interested  can 
save  the  situation,  as  we  are  faced  by  an 
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opposition  flushed  with  recent  triumphs  and 
behind  them  the  local  influences  which  serve 
to  determine  the  votes  of  congressmen. 
The  struggle  has  been  going  on  for  several 
years,  and  although  the  liquor  forces  have 
been  able  to  keep  them  from  a  vote  on  the 
floor  in  the  senate,  the  movement  to  force 
a  vote  has  been  steadily  acquiring  momen- 
tum, so  that  now  vigilance  is  doubly  neces- 
sary. 

"The  vital  point  is  now  to  guard  and 
conserve  the  right  to  interstate  commerce 
for  liquors  as  for  any  other  legitimate 
commodity.  Other  questions  there  are  to 
solve,  but  none  so  vital  and  so  essential  to 
our  interest  as  this." 

Liquor  interests  in  Georgia  are  renewing 
the  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the  army 
canteen,  knowing  that  soldiers  at  the  army 
posts  in  that  state  can  no  longer  get  liquor 
outside  their  posts,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  United  States  government  will  be  urged 
to  violate  the  laws  of  one  of  its  own  sover- 
eign states  by  importing  and  selling  that 
which  is  prohibited  by  law. 

"You  Will— I  Know  You  Will."— A 
little  country  girl  who  was  transplanted 
from  the  easy-going  schools  in  which  she 
had  been  coaxed  and  helped  and  petted 
through  the  "grades,"  found  the  brisk, 
well-grounded  city  classes  so  much  harder 
that  she  soon  became  discouraged  and  was 
in  danger  of  losing  rank,  and  so  the  chance 
of  promotion.  It  was  a  bitter  and  sorrowful 
discovery,  and  she  might  easily  have  lost 
all  courage  and  dropped  out  entirely. 

Coming  into  the  library  one  evening,  she 
found  a  refuge  in  her  uncle's  arms,  and  told 
him  the  whole  story,  ending  with  a  resolute 
little  promise  to  catch  up  and  keep  up,  if 
she  could  possibly  do  it. 

"You  will — 1  know  you  will!"  was  the 
encouraging  response,  many  times  repeated 
and  in  the  strength  of  that  comfort  and 
confidence  she  went  back  and  regained  her 
lost  rank.  That  one  bright  word  of  faith 
and  courage  was  the  secret. 

John  B.  Gough  used  to  tell  of  a  time  when 
such  a  word  was  all  that  kept  him  true  to 
the  temperance  pledge  he  had  taken.  The 
man  who  said  it  has  had  something  to  do 
with  all  the  good  that  has  been  done  since 
by  the  great  temperance  orator.  In  this 
one  thought  lies  the  great  spur  and  incentive 
to  joining  tiie  ranks  of  the  encouragers. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  we  arc  only  one-talent 
people,  not  fitted  or  endowed  to  do  any 
very  great  or  splendid  work,  and  not  en- 
titled, therefore,  to  look  for  any  splendid 
reward,  either.  Take  to  heart  the  truth 
set  forth  in  these  true  stories.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  helped  the  heroes.  It  is 
something  to  have  cheered  a  troubled  child 
and  helped  her  on  the  road  to  womanhood. 
"  You  will  I  kiuru!  you  will !"  is  a  wonderful 
cordial,  and  the  ingredients  arc  not  costly, 
and  the  weakest  hand  may  lift  the  cup  to 
lips  that  are  thirsting  for  it.  What  a  beau- 
tiful quest  it  would  be  to  go  up  and  down 
the  world  in  search  of  those  who  arc  needing 
such  a  draught,  and  what  a  joy  to  think 
that  we  could  give  it  \~ Young  People's 
H^eekly. 


"OH.  WHO  WILL  STAND?" 

Lines  suggested  by  the  last  words  of  Thomas  Scat- 
TERGOOD,  who  deceased  in  1814,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

"Oh,  who  will  stand!"  this  good  man  said. 
And  soon  was  gathered  with  the  dead, 

The  happy  and  the  just. 
And  didst  thou  see  the  present  day. 
When  standard  bearers  faint  away. 

And  Friends  forsake  their  trust? 

Didst  thou  behold  the  hailstones  fall. 
And  buildings  fair,  both  great  and  small. 

Come  prostrate  to  the  ground? 
No  wonder  then,  thou  didst  exclaim. 
And  with  a  warning  voice  proclaim, 

"Oh,  who  will  stand!" 

Did  thy  prophet  vision  view. 
The  mournful,  solitary  few. 

That  stand  on  ancient  ground; 
And  didst  thou  tremble  for  that  few. 
Lest  they  should  lose  their  standing  too, 

'Midst  dangers  that  surround? 

And  when  thou  drank  that  bitter  cup, 
Wast  thou  to  seal  that  vision  up. 

And  quickly  pass  away. 
And  leave  those  words  so  full  and  few. 
To  be  unfolded  to  our  view. 

In  this  eventful  day? 

Yes!  who  will  stand  this  sifting  day. 
When  standard  bearers  faint  away. 

But  those  whose  buildings  stand. 
Like  thine  upon  that  Corner  Stone, 
Which  never  can  be  overthrown, — 

The  rock,  and  not  the  sand? 

Then,  Holy  Father!  lend  an  ear, 
In  condescending  goodness  hear 

The  fervent  prayer  we  make; 
'Tis  not  to  ask  for  length  of  days, 
For  worldly  honor,  wealth  or  praise; 

But,  for  thy  mercy's  sake. 

Spare  not  thy  hand,  till  thou  behold 
Our  spirits  purified  like  gold 

Tried  in  the  fire; 
'Till  every  action,  thought  and  deed. 
Be  holiness  unto  the  Lord, 

Whate'er  it  may  require. 

Then  may  we  hope  to  stand  the  day. 
When  standard  bearers  faint  away. 

And  Friends  forsake  their  trust; 
And  find  at  last  a  resting  place. 
Through- mercy  and  redeeming  grace, 

With  spirits  of  the  just. 

— Composed  by  Ann  Branson,  of  Ohio. 


"Few  while  the  world  is  so  ordered,  or 
disordered,  will  be  found  to  listen  to  Tols- 
toy's plea  that  it  is  better  to  forfeit  all  our 
rights,  all  we  call  our  own,  all  our  national 
tradition,  than  to  shed  the  blood  of  others 
and  join  in  maintaining  the  unholy  system 
that  makes  killing  necessary.  And  yet, 
dismiss  it  as  we  may,  the  message  will 
haunt  us;  the  still  small  voice  of  one  who 
will  not  strive  nor  strike,  but  will  to  the  end 
decline  to  yield,  will  sound  in  our  ears  long 
after  the  shouting  of  victorious  efficiency 
has  died  away.  The  example  of  the  very 
few  who  yield  up  all  except  their  will  will 
force  us  to  ask  ourselves  once  more  whether 
if  but  a  few  more  could  be  added  to  them 
they  might  not  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
I  he  doctrine  of  non-resistance  belongs  not 
to  the  prose  but  to  the  poetry  of  conduct.  . 
•  .  .  It  is  one  expression  of  the  highest 
heroism,  the  union  of  supreme  fortitude, 
self-denial,  patience  and  simplicity,  the 
rarest  attainment  of  human  nature  and  the 
most  inspiring."— r/jc  Naiton  {quoted  by 
the  Briiish  Friend.) 


Science  and  Industry. 

Molybdenum  in  1906. — The  only  pro-  j 
duction  of  molybdenum  reported  to  the  | 
United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1906  | 
was  from  Homestake,  Mont.,  but  deposits  1 
at  Dillon,  Sheridan,  Ophir,  and  other  places  ' 
in  the  same  State  are  being  prospected.  L 
Ores  of  this  metal  are  found  also  in  Maine,  I 
Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  j 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado. 

The  ores  are  molybdenite  (molybdenum  " 
sulphide)  and  wulfenite  (lead  molybdate). 
Molybdenite  is  much  the  more  common, 
but  most  deposits  are  too  small  to  justify 
expensive  machinery  and  the  demand  is  at  ) 
present  comparatively  small.    Wulfenite  is 
more  easily  saved,  but  often  carries  so 
many  impurities  that  it  is  almost  impossible  i 
to  use  it.  j 

The  metal  is  employed  as  an  alloy  of  jj 
steel,  and,  in  the  form  of  ammonium  molyb-  1 
date,  to  determine  the  presence  of  phos-  I 
phorus  in  iron.  In  Europe  ammonium  I 
molybdate  is  utilized  as  a  fireproofing  I 
material  and  as  a  disinfectant  for  cloth  I 
used  in  railway  passenger  coaches  and  for  i 
other  similar  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  Jl 
a  powerful  germicide.  Molybdenum  salts  1 J 
give  a  fine  blue  color  to  pottery  glaze.  The  1 
uncertainty  of  the  supply  of  this  metal  has  I 
probably  prevented  its  more  extensive  use  I 
in  steel,  in  which  it  has  nearly  the  same  m 
effect  as  tungsten,  even  when  added  in  a  I 
much  smaller  quantity.  Efforts  to  use  N 
metallic  molybdenum  as  a  filament  for  I 
incandescent  electric  lights  have  been  un-  '< 
successful,  owing  to  its  comparatively  low  ! 
melting  point. 


How  TO  Cross  a  Stream  on  a  Log. — 
When  crossing  a  water  course  on  a  fence 
rail  or  small  log,  do  not  face  up  or  down 
the  stream  and  walk  sideways,  for  a  wetting 
is  the  inevitable  result.  Instead,  fix  the 
eye  on  the  opposite  shore  and  walk  steadily 
forward.  Then  if  a  mishap  comes  you 
will  fall  with  one  leg  and  arm  encircling  the: 
bridge. — C.  C.  S. 


Working  Hours  in  Japan. — Although  j 
the  Japanese  know  little  and  care  less  about! 
the  Sabbath,  they  are  finding  out,  as  others! 
have,  that  it  is  the  wisest  possible  institutionj 
even  from  a  merely  industrial  standpoint.. 
It  has  been  customary  to  run  their  mills  as| 
near  perpetual  motion  as  machinery  andl 
muscles  could  be  forced  to  go,  the  opera- 
tives having  but  two  rest  days  a  month 
besides  the  ten  national  holidays  in  a  year. 
At  noon  they  take  turns  in  getting  a  half- 
hour  lunch,  so  that  the  work  may  go  on 
continuously.  But  the  strain  is  too  great 
for  even  Japanese  nerves,  impairing  both 
speed  and  efficiency,  so  that  some  of  thti 
largest  mills  have  come  to  see  the  wisdom! 
of  adopting  a  seventh  day  of  rest. — Popular 
Mechanics. 


Southern  Pacific  Declares  Coloradc 
River  is  Controlled. — The  break  in  th< 
Colorado  River — a  gap  one-fifth  of  a  mili' 
long  through  which  the  waters  at  a  deptl 
of  thirty  feet  were  rushing  into  Salton  Sink 
imperiling  the  homes  of  ten  thousand  peopl 
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and  involving  five  millions  of  dollars — is  at 
last  declared  effectually  closed.  The  river 
had  been  tapped  to  irrigate  the  rich  loam 
of  the  vicinity  and  the  result  was  as  stated. 
The  Southern  Pacific  railroad  advanced 
one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
repair  the  break  and  the  work  was  accom- 
plished in  just  two  weeks  of  ceaseless  toil.  The 
waters  were  held  in  check  by  a  sixty-foot 
dam,  four  feet  above  the  highest  known 
level. 


"Furnished  Rooms  to  Let." — Rooms 
to  let!  Is  there  a  street  of  any  considerable 
length  in  any  city  which  does  not  some- 
where present  that  sign  to  the  eye?  And  the 
roomer — ^what  could  the  modem  city  do 
without  him?  His  name  is  legion  and  his 
calling  is  anything  from  day  laborer  to  city 
editor.  With  all  his  diversity  of  occupation, 
with  all  his  variety  of  origin  and  prospects, 
pecuniary  and  otherwise,  he  is  a  type.  He 
is  the  typical  young  American  of  the  city — 
the  man  behind  the  counter,  the  office 
man  at  his  desk,  the  skilled  mechanic, 
unmarried  and  unhampered  by  family, 
free  to  gravitate  where  wages  are  highest. 
The  roomer  is  every  seventh  or  eighth  man 
or  woman  you  meet.  He  represents  the 
■ambition,  the  perennial  hopefulness,  the 
^uncompromising  individualism,  the  pushing 
'energy,  the  dogged  persistance  and  the 
quick  sophistication  of  the  younger  produc- 
:tive  ranks  of  mercantile  and  mechanic 
'employees. — Albert  B.  Wolfe  in  Tenth 
Month  Charities  and  The  Commons. 


j  Tainted  Money,  Indeed. — "Clean  mon- 
ey" is  the  slogan  of  A.  Cressy  Morrison, 
who  is  endeavoring  to  create  a  public 
sentiment  which  will  render  impossible  the 
circulation  of  paper  and  metal  currency 
which  is  "tainted"  in  the  literal  sense  of 
ithe  word.  He  has  had  some  bills  and  coins 
•examined  by  a  New  York  bacteriologist, 
[and  has  found  that  one  dirty  bill,  such  as 
lis  handed  you  in  change  by  your  grocer, 
or  butcher,  is  inhabited  by  seventy-three 
thousand  bacteria.  Coins  are  less  populous, 
dirty  pennies  averaging  twenty-six,  and 
dimes  forty  each.  There  is  no  means  of 
'tracing  the  history  of  this  germ-laden 
currency;  a  bill  may  be  in  the  pocket  of  a 
■tuberculous  sweat-shop  tailor  to-day,  and 
in  the  dainty  purse  of  a  millionaire's  wife 
to-morrow.  The  number  of  cases  of  mys- 
terious illness  due  to  this  universal  means 
K)f  transmitting  disease  can  only  be  guessed 
at,  but  physicians  agree  that  it  is  enormous. 
I — Exchange. 


WiLDwooD  Don'ts. — Don't  build  a  fire 
iin  the  woods  until  all  the  dry  leaves  and 
inflammable  materials  have  been  raked 
laway  to  a  safe  distance. 
;  Don't  leave  a  smudge  burning  while  you 
lare  absent. 

Don't  set  fire  to  a  birch  tree  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing. 

I  .Don't  throw  down  a  lighted  match. 
I  When  you  light  a  match  be  sure  to  extin- 
jguish  it  before  throwing  it  on  the  ground. 
I.  Don't  go  away  and  leave  your  fire  burn- 
ing. Extinguish  it  completely  before  you 
?0- — Recreation. 


Experiment  in  Housing  for  Business 
Women. — For  over  twenty-five  years  there 
has  been  a  recognized  need  for  provision  in 
city  communities  of  protected  boarding- 
houses  for  young  women  at  work,  away 
from  home.  The  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  has  maintained  such  places  in 
many  cities  during  this  period  and  others 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  carried  on 
successfully  for  a  long  time.  They  have 
been  on  a  charitable  and  educational  basis 
administered  to  serve  the  needs  of  girls 
beginning  their  working  careers  on  small 
pay.  One  chief  aim  has  been  to  protect 
the  girls  from  moral  dangers,  and  so  far  as 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
houses  are  concerned  there  usually  has  been 
a  strong  evangelical  influence  brought  to 
bear  to  keep  these  young  women  in  the 
path  of  virtue.  Such  houses  if  successful 
are  after  all  schools  for  training  girls  safely 
to  lead  lives  independent  of  the  ordinary 
protections  of  home  surroundings.  They 
should  therefore  yearly  graduate  a  number 
of  their  residents  as  being  fitted  both  finan- 
cially and  morally  to  carry  themselves  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  security  and  success 
on  a  wholly  independent  basis.  Given  a 
group  of  such  young  women  they  should 
represent  a  higher  ethical,  physical  and  busi- 
ness standing  than  a  group  of  those  who 
have  not  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities. 
Only  in  such  results  should  a  subsidized 
boarding-house  find  a  reason  for  its  exis- 
tence. In  Boston  these  subsidized  insti- 
tutions provide  generously  for  those  who 
are  eligible.  There  is,  however,  a  further 
problem.  It  concerns  the  physical  quite 
as  much  as  the  moral  strength  of  those 
earning  what  is  regarded  as  fair  pay.  The 
need  is  to  supply  to  employed  women  of 
all  sorts  of  occupations,  earning  from  nine 
dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  a  means  of 
finding  comfortable  board  and  room  with 
parlor  accommodations,  preferably  under 
the  same  roof,  for  what  they  can  afford  to 
pay  and  yet  pay  for  all  they  get.  To  pro- 
vide such  an  establishment  to  meet  this 
need  there  must  be  household  management 
of  the  highest  grade  of  intelligence.  In 
order  to  pay  for  this  there  must  be  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  to  provide  for  to 
secure  the  best  results  out  of  wholesale 
rates  and  methods  of  buying  and  to  reduce 
the  individual  proportion  in  the  cost  of 
management  itself. — Eleanor  H.  Woods 
in  Charities  and  The  Commons,  Eleventh 
Month. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

From  a  list  of  subjects  of  talks  or  addresses  suitable 
for  Friends'  Tea  Meetings  and  similar  companies  we 
extract  those  offered  as  follows  for  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity.  A  similar  list  was  offered  three  years  ago, 
but  without  names  of  speakers: 

Walter  W.  Haviland,  Lansdowne,  Pa. — Subjects: 
Old  Testament  History  and  Literature,  especially  the 
Prophets  and  Job. 

Walter  L.  Moore,  Moorestown,  N.  J. — Subjects: 
The  apostle  Paul,  His  Work  for  Christianity;  John 
Woolman,  a  Quaker  apostle  of  the  Simple  Life;  Friends' 
View  of  the  Sacraments;  The  Migration.of  Scotch-Irish 
Friends  to  Pennsylvania. 

Amelia  M.  Gummere,  Haverford,  Pa. — Subjects: 
Quaker  Social  History;  Manners  and  Customs  in  Con- 
nection with  Quaker  Domestic  and  Church  Life;  Origin 
of  our  Marriage  Ceremony,  and  similar  topics. 

Francis  R.  Taylor,  West  Chester,  Pa.— Subjects: 
Quaker  Life  in  1827,  from  letters;  The  Monthly  Meeting 


as  a  Field  for  Individual  Effort;  Famous  Trials  in  which 
Friends  have  been  Defendants. 

George  Vaux,  Jr.,  404  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 
— Subjects:  Prison  Reform,  and  Philanthropic  Work 
for  Children. 

Joseph  Elkinton,  Media,  Pa. — Subjects:  Illustrated 
addresses  on  Religious  and  Social  Conditions  in  Japan, 
China,  France,  Switzerland,  England;  Development  of 
the  Discipline. 

Stanley  Rhoads  Yarnall,  Media,  Pa. — Subjects: 
Peace  and  Organized  Work  for  Peace;  How  We  Got 
Our  Bible. 

Hannah  W.  Cadbury,  441  Locust  Avenue,  German- 
town,  Philadelphia. — Subject:  Peace  and  Social  Work. 

Walter  Smedley,  Media,  Pa. — Subject:  The  Indians. 

Jonathan  M.  Steere,  Girard  Trust  Co.,  Broad  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Philadelphia. — Subject:  The  Indians. 

It  is  desired  that  Friends  shall  have  the  first  choice 
in  availing  themselves  or  their  families  of  a  solution  of 
the  servant  problem,  by  the  privilege  of  private  home- 
life  in  connection  v/ith  "  Kingsley  Centre,"  at  6141 
Spruce  Street,  Philadelphia, — an  opporunity  for  com- 
bining the  advantages  of  the  central  dining-house  of 
the  block  of  houses  affording  individual  home  life  so 
necessary  for  families  having  children.  The  servant 
problem  will  be  solved  for  families  by  not  having  any 
servants;  but  assistance  in  housekeeping  and  care  of 
children  will  be  furnished  at  a  fixed  rate  per  hour. 
Rent  I30  monthly.  Meals  to  $6  per  week  according 
to  age.  All  needed  conveniences  of  a  home  belong 
to  the  houses  of  Kingsley  Centre.  This  establishment 
is  instituted  under  a  concern  of  John  B.  Leeds,  manager, 
who  will  supply  further  information  to  inquirers. 

"The  Quaker  Calendar." — We  have  received 
from  the  press  of  Leeds  &  Biddle,  921  Filbert  Street, 
Philadelphia,  a  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
Calendar  for  1908,  in  convenient  pamphlet  form, 
giving  two  months  to  each  of  the  six  pages.  The  first 
is  headed  with  a  fine  picture  of  a  typical  Friends' 
family,  the  father,  mother,  brother  and  sister  clad  as 
in  a  former  generation,  all  walking  to  meeting  together, 
and  appropriate  verses  fill  the  middle  of  the  page,  as 
is  the  case  with  every  other-  page.  The  second  con- 
tains a  picture  of  Birmingham  Meeting  House;  the 
third,  of  two  Friends  sitting  at  worship  on  their 
bench  in  meeting;  the  fourth,  Haverford  Meeting 
House;  the  fifth,  two  women  elders  sitting  in  meeting; 
the  sixth  a  lovely  Quaker  matron  at  her  knitting-work. 
On  the  whole  it  is  a  booklet  the  most,  characteristic 
of  the  Quaker  peace  and  plainness  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  Single  copies  25  cents;  postage  2  cents 
more. 

Quakeriana. — We  have  received  from  Samuel  N. 
Rhoads,  of  the  Franklin  Bookshop  (210  S.  Seventh 
Street,  Philadelphia)  his  "Quaker  List  No.  2''  of  out 
of  print  books,  pamphlets,  broadsheets,  engravings 
and  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
including  many  items  of  great  interest  and  rarity 
relating  to  American  colonization,  the  revolution, 
slavery,  the  Indians,  early  settlements,  the  pioneers  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  their  genealogies,  biog- 
raphy and  literature.  Here  is  where  many  Friends 
might  find  desirable  old  Friends' works,  small  or  large, 
which  they  have  desired  and  knew  not  where  to  obtain. 

Westtown  Notes. 

"How  Europe  Travels''  was  the  subject  of  a  very 
interesting  lecture  given  by  Samuel  H.  Brown  on  Sixth- 
day  of  last  week. 

A  school  "Sociable''  was  given  last  Seventh-day 
evening  in  groups  of  about  twenty  pupils  each,  where 
games  of  various  kinds  were  much  enjoyed. 

The  storm  the  first  of  last  week  blew  down  the  old 
tree  that  held  the  wistaria  vine. 

The  weather  report  kept  at  the  School  indicates  the 
following  for  the  Eleventh  Month: 

Temperature  {  Mb.'  2^° 

Precipitation  6.5  inches 

Snowfall  1.85  inches 

Clear  days  9 

Partly  Cloudy  13 

Cloudy  8 

Hail  and  sleet  were  recorded  on  the  24th. 

Emma  Cadbury,  Jr.,  addressed  the  girls  in  First-day 
evening  collection  on  the  subject  of  Quaker  Round 
Table  Work.    In  the  boys'  collection  J.  Passmore 
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Elkinton  and  Francis  R.  Taylor  spoke  on  certain 
duties  and  opportunities  of  young  Friends. 

The  Union  Meeting  last  week  was  miscellaneous  in 
character  and  an  unusually  interesting  evening  was 
enjoyed. 

Gathered  Notes. 

A  Timber  Famine  Hastening. — When  Samuel 
Bowles  and  Schuyler  Colfax  visited  the  Pacific  coast, 
about  1865,  Bowles  thought  our  Oregon  pine  inex- 
haustible. In  1876  this  was  said  of  the  Michigan  pine. 
Twenty  vears  before  that  it  had  been  uttered  of  Maine 
and  the  Adirondacks.  Gilford  Pinchot,  of  the  Forestry 
Bureau,  now  says  that  we  have  only  timber  enough  to 
last  twenty  years.  At  this  time  the  British  steamship 
Earl  of  Douglas  is  voyaging  to  New  York,  around  the 
Horn,  from  Mosquito  Harbor,  British  Columbia.  She 
is  freighted  with  so-called  Oregon  pine.  Her  consign- 
ors find  profit  in  the  voyage  of  some  sixteen  thousand 
miles.  When  the  ship  gets  here  with  her  cargo  of  pine, 
relieving  the  waste  of  our  own  forests,  the  customs 
authorities  will  collect  a  tax  of  two  dollars  a  thousand 
feet  on  every  plank  and  every  stick. — Christian  Advo- 
cate. 


The  New  York  Humane  Society  is  issuing  circulars 
"To  All  Lovers  of  Dogs,"  showing  pictures  of  dogs 
submitted  to  instruments  of  exquisite  torture  by  would- 
be  physicians,  often  from  idle  curiosity  as  much  as  for 
supposed  instruction  to  others  who  are  thus  to  be  made 
hard-hearted  and  unscrupulous  doctors  in  our  families, 
— a  sin  against  the  youth  of  our  land  and  not  against 
mercy  only.  The  Humane  Society  is  using  its  best 
endeavors  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  restraining 
vivisection,  and  placing  it  under  humane  supervision. 
Our  encouragement  is  asked  for  by  sending  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  society,  102  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City; 
and  by  applying  for  membership  in  it. 

Individual  missionaries  representing  several  religi- 
ous denominations  in  Congoland,  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions thanking  those  in  Europe  and  America  who  have 
sought  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  people,  and 
expressing  the  hope  that  "soon  there  may  be  a  com- 
plete deliverance  from  a  system  which  robs  the  native 
of  the  elementary  rights  of  humanity,  exposes  him  to 
unspeakable  cruelties,  and  condemns  him  to  almost 
ceaseless  toil,  for  the  enrichment  of  others,  amounting 
to  practical  slavery.  " 


Chicago,  Eleventh  Month  26th. — A  "Christmas" 
without  gifts  will  be  the  order  of  things  within  a  few 
years,  if  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  has  its  way.  1.  S. 
Blackwelder,  president  of  the  club,  and  Ellen  M.  Hen- 
rotin,  chairman  of  the  reform  department,  which  met 
at  luncheon,  declared  that  Christmas,  as  it  is  celebrated 
now,  and  its  attendant  evil,  the  shopping  mania,  are 
symptoms  of  a  marked  degeneracy. 

"  I  may  seem  to  be  a  radical  of  radicals,"  said  I.  S. 
Blackwelder,  "but  society  must  eventually  rid  itself 
of  an  excrescence  which  has  grown  out  of  a  celebration 
once  beautiful  and  appropriate,  but  which  has  almost 
entirelv  lost  its  original  significance  and  value." 

E.  .M.  Henrotin,  suggested  that  women  form  the  habit 
of  writing  notes  to  their  friends  instead  of  sending 
Christmas  presents. 


Dr.  .Morrison,  the  distinguished  correspondent  of 
the  London  Ti  nt^,  recently  made  an  address  in  London 
about  progress  in  China,  lie  said:  "  Every  city  of  any 
importance  now  had  its  own  newspaper;  there  were,  he 
believed,  more  than  two  hundred  newspapers  in  China, 
and  the  courage  and  outspokenness  they  displayed  was 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Their  leaders  showed  a  constant 
increase  in  political  knowledge  and  insight." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  last  month  Andrew  Carnegie 
was  scventv  years  old,  and  he  took  the  occasion  to 
repeat  his  cheery  philosophy  that  the  world  is  growing 
better,  that  war  will  come  to  an  end,  and  that  our  hope 
in  a  future  life  must  not  make  us  forget  that  we  have 
no  duties  there  yet.  hut  that  our  duty  is  to  pitch  the 
present  life  high.  That  is  good  religion.  One  ought 
to  be  as  cheery  as  Andrew  Carnegie  is.  whose  main 
thought  is  devoted  to  making  the  world  happier,  wiser 
and  better.  He  does  it  not  only  with  his  monev,  but 
with  every  public  word  he  speaks.— T"**'  IndepenJeni. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  Statf.s.— The  Sixtieth  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  opened  on  the  2nd  instant.    In  the  Senate 
when  all  the  places  are  filled  it  is  stated  there  will  be 


sixty-one  Republicans  and  thirty-one  Democrats,  and 
in  the  House  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  Republicans 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  Democrats.  One  of 
the  two  Senators  from  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma, 
Senator  Gore  has  been  blind  from  childhood,  the  other 
Senator  Owen  is  one-eighth  of  Cherokee  Indian  descent. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
states  that  the  total  value  of  the  farm  products  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  has  been  $7,412,000,000, 
which  is  ten  per  cent,  more  than  in  1906.  The  total 
value  of  all  cereal  crops  is  $2,378,000,000.  The  next 
largest  item  is  the  animal  and  meat  products,  which 
total  $1,270,000,000,  which  is  nearly  twice  the  value 
of  the  cotton  crop.  The  dairy  products  are  valued  at 
$800,000,000,  or  more  than  any  single  crop  except  corn. 
Secretary  Wilson  says:  "  For  eighteen  yeah,  beginning 
with  1890,  the  farmers  have  not  failed  to  secure  a 
favorable  balance,  the  lowest  being  that  of  1895 — 
$193,000,000;  and  the  grand  aggregate  of  the  balances 
of  trade  in  farm  products  for  the  eighteen  years  is 
$6,500,000,000." 

The  new  subway  tunnel  under  the  North  River  at 
New  York  City  is  reported  to  be  now  practically  com- 
pleted. The  tunnel,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  was  begun  in  1902.  The 
difficulties  were  enormous.  The  under-river  section 
of  the  tunnel  is  4365  feet  long,  to  which  are  added 
several  thousand  feet  by  the  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn 
extensions,  where  the  tunnel  really  becomes  a  subway. 

Edward  Payson  Weston  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine 
years  has  lately  walked  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Chicago, 
111.,  a  distance  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  miles  in  less  than  twenty-five  days;  an  average  of 
about  fifty-two  miles  daily.  He  rested  on  the  First- 
day  of  the  week. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Paul  of  the  29th  ult.  says: 
"Minnesota's  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision 
to-day  affirming  the  finding  of  a  jury  that  "a  malt'' 
liquor  was  an  "intoxicating  beverage."  This  decision 
will  undoubtedly  have  the  general  effect  of  preventing 
the  sale  of  so-called  malt  beverages  in  such  places 
where  no  liquor  license  has  been  taken  out." 

A  farm  in  Sully  County,  South  Dakota,  of  several 
thousand  acres,  is,  it  is  said,  worked  by  its  owners 
entirely  by  the  use  of  motors.  The  plowing,  harrowing, 
seeding,  harvesting,  threshing  and  hauling  of  grain  to 
market,  and  the  errands  about  the  farm  and  to  the 
neighboring  town  are  done  by  automobiles. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  lately  decided 
that  bull  fights  are  public  nuisances,  and  that  conse- 
quently injunctions  to  restrain  persons  from  conducting 
them  in  that  State  are  binding. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "There 
has  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum  a  specimen  "leaf"  of  a  thornless 
cactus  developed  by  Luther  Burbank,  of  California. 
The  perfecting  of  a  cactus  without  thorns  means  the 
providing  of  a  valuable  forage  plant  which  will  grow 
as  well  in  arid  as  in  moist  regions." 

A  Woman's  Club  in  Chicago  has  lately  been  discuss- 
ing the  evils  of  the  present  method  of  celebrating 
"Christmas."  Two  of  the  officers  said  emphatically 
that  Christmas  as  it  is  celebrated  now,  with  its  attend- 
ant shopping  mania,  is  a  symptom  of  a  marked  degen- 
eracy in  the  American  woman.  The  president  remark- 
ed "  1  have  come  to  believe  that  the  whole  custom  of 
'giving'  at  Christmas  is  pernicious  and  has  no  excuse 
for  being — that  human  society  must  eventually  rid 
itself  of  a  custom  which  has  grown  out  of  a  celebration 
once  beautiful  and  appropriate,  but  which  has  almost 
entirely  lost  its  original  significance  and  value." 

On  the  1st  instant  forty-six  miners  were  entombed 
in  the  Naomi  coal  mine  near  Fayette  City  in  this  State, 
all  of  whom,  it  is  reported,  are  dead,  as  is  believed 
from  effects  of  poisonous  gases. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
26th  ult.  says:  "  It  was  decreed  by  the  Douma  to-night 
that  the  title  of  autocrat,  which  has  been  borne  by  the 
Emperors  of  Russia  for  centuries,  is  no  longer  tenable 
within  the  Russian  State  and  is  incompatible  with  the 
regime  inaugurated  by  the  manifesto  issued  bv  Em- 
peror Nicholas  in  1905.  At  the  close  of  a  great  consti- 
tutional debate  the  Russian  Parliament,  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  to  two  hundred  and  forty-six, 
rejected  the  word  "autocrat"  and  then  adopted  a 
reply  to  the  address  from  the  throne  unanimously, 
amid  scenes  rtf  intense  excitement."  The  Premier 
Stolypin  on  the  29th  ult.  in  presenting  a  declaration  of 
the  Government  to  the  Douma  emphasized  the  doc- 
trine of  the  autocratic  power  of  the  czar  and  said: 
"The  Emperor  often  has  shown,  in  the  face  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulties,  how  highly  he  prized  the  basic 
principles  of  the  new  regime  of  representjitive  govern- 


ment within  the  limits  established  by  himself.  Never-J 
theless,  the  historic  autocratic  power  and  the  unhamd 
pered  will  of  the  monarch  shine  out  as  the  dearesffl 
possessions  of  the  Russian  royal  family."  I 

A  recent  despatch  from  Hamburg  says:  "The  polled 
of  this  city  have  been  informed  that  thirty-seven 
Mormon  missionaries  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  Cymric, 
recently,  with  the  intention  of  proselyting  in  Germany. 
It  has  been  decided  that  any  German  subjects  among 
these  missionaries  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  country, 
but  the  others  will  be  refused  admittance." 

A  report  in  reference  to  the  work  done  on  the  Panama 
Canal  has  been  made  public.  Beside  the  $50,000,000 
paid  to  the  French  company  and  to  Panama,  an  aggre- 
gate of  $48,285,1 10  out  of  appropriations  of  $79,608,568 
has  been  expended  by  the  Government  on  the  project 
adopted  by  Congress,  which  it  was  estimated  by  the 
board  of  consulting  engineers  would  ultimately  cost 
$139,705,200.  This  leaves  on  hand  an  unexpended 
Ijalance  of  $31,323,458.  Much  of  the  West  Indian 
labor  used  has  been  replaced  by  European  labor. 
While  the  hourly  rate  for  European  labor  is  somewhat 
more  the  results  are  much  greater  than  from  West 
Indian  labor  and  have  proved  more  satisfactory. 

A  recent  despatch  mentions  the  completion  of  the 
measurements  in  Peru  by  French  army  officers  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  v/ith  the  view  of 
determining  the  relative  lengths  of  the  equatorial  andl 
polar  axes  of  the  earth.  It  is  stated  that  the  prelimi-! 
nary  computations  of  the  work  are  so  far  advanced  as! 
to  assure  the  value  of  the  observations,  and  the  publica- 
tions of  the  results  are  regarded  as  an  important  event 
by  geodesists  and  scientists  throughout  the  world. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Naples,  says:  "Mount  Vesu- 
vius, after  two  months  of  inactivity,  is  emitting  clouds 
of  dense  smoke,  accompanied  by  considerable  roaring 
from  three  fissures  around  the  old  crater.  Some  alarm 
is  felt  by  the  population  in  the  surrounding  towns  in 
view  of  the  recent  earthquakes  in  Calabria." 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  27th  ult.  says:  "Vio- 
lence is  threatened  in  the  province  of  Shansi,  and  anti- 
dynastic  outbreaks  are  feared  throughout  the  empirt 
as  a  protest  against  the  granting  of  valuable  concessions 
to  foreign  corporations  without  adequate  remuneratior 
to  the  provinces  wherein  these  concessions  are  situated 
The  dissension  caused  among  the  people  resulting  fron 
the  giving  away  of  vast  properties  which  the  peopU 
believe  belong  to  them  is  spreading.  The  growth  O  1 
the  propaganda  for  provincial  rights  has  surprised  thi  I 
Government.  The  movement  is  attaining  nationa 
proportions,  and  the  present  Ministry  is  discredited." 


NOTICES. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  wil 
be  held  at  Moorestown,  on  Fifth-day,  Twelfth  Monti 
i2th,  at  10 o'clock.  Train  leaves  Market  Street  Ferr' 
for  Moorestown,  at  8.24.  Trolley  service  every  hal 
hour:  leaving  Camden  8  minutes  after  the  hour  and 
half  hour.  Schedule  time  to  Moorestown  50  minutes] 
A  lunch  will  be  served  after  the  business  session  of  th! 
meeting. 

Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  New  York.    A  Friend  an. 
his  wife  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  fo 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

JosiAH  WisTAR,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 


Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi; 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trair 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent: 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  / 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.  ! 


Died. — At  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  Ninl 
Month  19th,  1907.  Allen  T.  Leeds,  son  of  the  la 
Japhet  and  Anna  Pharo  Leeds,  in  his  seventy-fift 
year,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  ' 
Philadelphia  for  the  Northern  District.  Although 
much  reticence,  he  w^as  devoted  to  his  religious  duti 
and  before  his  departure  gave  touching  evidence 
his  concern  to  have  a  conscience  void  of  offense  befo 
God  and  man. 
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A  Hopeful  Fellowship. 

Observers  of  the  condition  of  our  Yearly 
.Meeting  for  the  past  few  years  have  had 
occasion  to  be  comforted  with  arising  evid- 
,ences  of  the  turning  of  the  hearts  of  the 
"fathers  to  the  children  and  of  the  children 
'to  the  fathers,  so  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
seems  coming  to  visit  it  with  blessing. 

This  is  because  of  a  mutual  confidence, 
that  both  young  and  older,  who  once  were 
.spoken  of  as  separate  classes,  are  really 
having  the  same  cause  at  heart  as  partners 
in  loyalty  to  all  that  is  fundamental  in  the 
jprinciples  for  which  the  Society  has  ever 
istood.  The  discovery  that  they  are  seeing 
.eye  to  eye  more  deeply  than  had  been 
'supposed,  opens  a  door  of  hope  that  the 
Lord  is  come  to  build  again  Zion. 

Partly  we  have  been  driven  together,  and 
jpartly  have  been  won  together.  We  have 
been  driven  together  by  the  departures  of 
others  professing  the  worthy  name  of 
Friend,  whose  inconsistency  with  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  name  stands  has  called 
a  halt  on  our  further  following  after  them, 
or  sympathizing  with  modes  of  operation 
'which  contradict  the  spirit  of  which  we 
I  have  been  convinced.  From  these  the 
'young  have  returned  their  eyes  to  the  cau- 
tions of  the  fathers,  and  recognized  that 
these  had  a  basis  in  the  truth. 

And  the  fathers  have  been  disposed  to 
meet  these  approaches  as  far  as  they  could 
j  see  to  go.  The  mutual  attitude  has  been 
j  made  sympathetic.  Confidence  has  been 
I  reposed  in  the  young  by  sharing  with  them 
I  more  and  more  of  the  appointments  to  the 
(meetings'  service  and  officers,  and  a  dis- 
'  position  to  deserve  such  recognition  has 
followed,  and  an  openness  to  the  qualifying 


grace  been  stimulated.  The  young  have 
been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
the  meeting.  True  Quakerism  is  the  cause 
of  the  rising  generation,  as  decidedly  as 
that  of  the  portion  declining  with  years. 
Their  profession  of  Truth  has  a  future,  that 
of  the  elders  has  a  past.  But  it  is  the  same 
truth,  whether  opened  out  to  youthful 
visions  in  the  vivacity  with  which  they  are 
prone  to  study  and  investigate  it  together; 
or  reminiscent  in  them  who  sit  solitary  and 
dream  its  dreams  while  living  its  life- 
Neither  veteran  nor  novice  can  say,  "  I 
have  no  need  of  thee."  Let  God  temper 
the  body  together. 

Philadelphia  has  been  peculiarly  favored 
in  having  as  standard-bearers  of  its  conser- 
vatism, from  William  Penn  down,  men  of 
broad  intelligence  and  sympathies,  far  re- 
moved from  that  repellant  narrowness  of 
bigotry,  to  which  the  young  elsewhere  have 
ascribed  their  revolt,  and  their  independence 
of  our  testimonies.  The  name  of  Evans, 
Rhoads,  Ephraim  Smith,  will  serve  to 
suggest  many  who  have  been  types  of  that 
spirit  and  grace  which  has  adorned  the 
doctrine  and  won  our  young  to  believe  in 
the  truth  as  manifest  in  many  such  monu- 
ments of  it  in  long  succession.  The  savor 
of  their  spirits  has  won  our  rising  generation 
to  loyalty  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  confi- 
dence in  those  principles  which  could  be 
character-builders  of  such  men.  And  now 
a  state  of  fellowship  has  arisen,  which  may 
none  of  us  by  a  contrary  spirit  be  permitted 
to  violate.  There  will  continue  amongst 
our  membership  enough  of  superficial  differ- 
ences to  keep  us  from  slumbering  with  un- 
concern, enough  of  friction  to  keep  our 
armor  bright,  enough  of  variety  to  make 
a  probation  for  a  concern  for  unity  in  the 
Truth;  but  in  essentials  unity,  in  non-essen- 
tials tolerance,  in  all  things  charity,  in 
nothing  rancor,  will  be  found  a  working 
ground  for  spiritual  exercise  in  and  for  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  to  be  preserved  in  the 
bond  of  peace. 

 ■   

The  Christian  Physician. — The  benevo- 
lent physician,  guided  by  Christian  princi- 
ples is  closely  walking  in  the  footprints  of 
our  blessed  Redeemer,  whose  mission  was 
to  relieve  not  only  the  spiritual  but  the 
corporal  ills  of  suffering  humanity,  for  we 
read  of  Him  in  the  Gospels  giving  sight  to 
the  blind,  speech  to  the  dumb  and  strength- 


ening the  palsied  limbs.  While  the  physi- 
cian cannot  hope  to  exercise  these  miracu- 
lous cures,  he  is  able  from  the  storehouse 
of  his  knowledge  to  apply  remedies  which 
sometimes  remove,  and  more  frequently  at 
least  alleviate,  the  physical  sufferings  of 
his  patients. — Cardinal  Gibbons. 

From  Letters  of  John  Thorp. 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

There  are  various  causes  of  suffering; 
there  are  various  baptisms,  buffetings,  and 
trials;  our  different  conditions  require  a 
different  discipline,  and  the  different  designs 
of  God  upon  us  require,  or  make  it  necessary 
for  us  to  be  brought  under  different  opera- 
tions. All  the  faithful  in  the  several  gener- 
ations wherein  the  prophets  lived,  were 
not  brought  under  those  particular,  and 
(for  the  present)  grievous  exercises  which 
the  prophets  were,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  the  work  whereunto  they  were  called, 
unto  which  many  learned  obedience  by 
the  things  which  they  suffered. 


Should  it  seem  best  to  Him,  who  is 
wonderful  in  counsel,  and  doeth  all  things 
right,  to  lead  any  in  the  line  of  the  glorious 
process  of  his  dear  Son;  should  the  hour 
and  power  of  darkness  be  extended  to  the 
latest  moments;  should  the  final  cup  and 
baptism  be  the  most  trying  and  most  bitter; 
should  our  dying  words,  under  these  painful 
feelings  be  expressed  in  that  most  moving 
language  of  the  Son  of  God,  "Eli,  EH,  lama 
sabachthani,"  1  should  have  no  more  doubt 
of  the  righteous  soul  thus  tried,  ascending 
from  this  cross,  and  apparent  dereliction, 
to  an  immortal  crown  of  righteousness  and 
mansion  of  eternal  glory;  no  more  doubt  of 
these,  than  if  I  saw  them  ascending  in  the 
fiery  chariots  of  sensible,  celestial,  soul- 
rejoicing  fervors. 

I  know  not  how  sufficiently  to  inculcate 
this  most  certain  truth,  that  the  children  of 
God  are  never  more  under  his  notice  and 
most  tender  regard,  than  in  the  seasons  of 
their  deepest  humiliations;  never  is  He  more 
intimately  present  with  us,  preparing  and 
supporting  under  every  o  eration,  and 
directing,  blessing  and  sanctifying  every 
dispensation  to  willing,  humbled  and  sub- 
jected souls.  Thus  is  He  carrying  on  his 
own  work,  though  we  see  it  not.  Oh  that 
thou  mightst  not  be  discouraged,  nor  sink 
under  the  present  exercise!  nor  murmur 
as  some  of  old  murmured;  nor  think  the 
Lord  delayeth  his  coming;  but  endeavor, 
all  in  thy  power,  to  centre  in  perfect  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  God;  and  then,  assured- 
ly, all  things  will  work  together  for  thy 
good,  and  for  thy  additional  preparation  to 
glorify  his  holy  name  in  time  and  in 
eternity,  Amen. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Manner  of  Conducting  and  Character  of  Its 
Business.  Prepared  for  Friends'  Reading 
Circle,  Moore stown. 

That  the  manner  in  which  our  Yearly 
Meeting  is  conducted,  is  or  ought  to  be 
different  from  the  method  of  the  present-day 
convention,  will,  I  suppose,  be  granted  by 
all.  Where  and  in  what  lies  the  difference? 
By  what  method,  by  what  principle,  are  its 
conclusions  arrived  at?  What  is  the  final 
touch-stone  when  difference  of  feeling  is 
manifest? 

Perhaps  we  might  best  answer  such  an 
inquiry  by  examining  first  what  it  is  not. 
So,  let  us  consider  briefly  some  of  the  con- 
ventional usages,  which  we  confess  are  (in 
their  place)  useful,  yet  they  are  not  (as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show)  the  determining 
factor  in  a  Friends'  meeting.  First,  there 
are  certain  cases  in  which  Precedent  has 
weight.  But  Precedent  lies  entirely  in  the 
past,  and  conditions,  like  clouds,  are  ever 
altering.  Precedent  is  of  itself  a  thing  dead, 
already  set  or  crystallized,  while  what  we 
are  in  search  of  is  a  living  principle  for  a 
living  present.  So  it  cannot  be  precedent 
that  ultimately  decides.  Shall  we  defer  to 
a  Majority  Vote?  The  majority  method 
accords  with  our  American  ideals;  with  the 
conception  that  as  "all  men  are  created  free 
and  equal"  so  each  voice  should  have  an 
equal  weight  in  deciding  any  matter  that 
concerns  the  whole  body.  We  cannot  how- 
ever be  ignorant,  if  we  glance  at  our  own 
times  or  into  history,  that  the  majority 
decision  may  be  very  unwise  and  unsafe. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  under  this 
method  from  lynch-law  to  the  burning  of 
a  heretic.  'Tis  evident  that  men's  minds 
must  be  under  some  direction  higher  than 
their  impulse  of  the  moment.  We  cannot 
safely  commit  ourselves  to  the  majority 
method. 

The  discussion  of  a  question  may  bring 
to  attention  causes  and  consequences,  near 
and  remote.  An  outward  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  circumstances  may  be  very 
useful  and  helpful.  But  no  one  of  us  knows 
it  all.  Nor  will  the  combined  knowledge, 
experience,  training  and  foresight  of  all 
members  added  toejether,  (1  speak  of  natural 
endowments),  suffice  to  show  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  Confusion,  either  present 
or  only  delayed,  is  the  sure  portion  of  all 
who  put  their  trust  in  these  attainments 
alone. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  Scriptures 
furnish  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  harmonious 
and  safe  conduct  of  affairs.  But  it  will  be 
at  once  manifest  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
do  not  furnish  the  direction  needed  in  all 
conceivable  cases.*  Thus  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  or  more  persons  to  a  particular 
service,  or  in  deciding  to  whom  a  letter 
should  be  sent,  the  Scriptures  are  silent  as 
to  who  shall  be  appointed  or  who  addressed. 

But  more  than  this,  the  Scriptures,  wheth- 
er Old  or  New  Testament,  are  filled  with 
testimony  to  a  Guide,  upon  whose  shoulder, 
it  is  declared,  is  to  rest  the  government. 
Our  fullest  appreciation  of  the  Scriptures 

♦Barclay's  Apology,  Third  Proposition — Concern- 
ing the  Scriptures. 


can  surely  be  shown  by  obeying  that  to 
which  they  themselves  direct. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  decisions 
of  a  meeting  are  arrived  at  by  following  the 
lines  of  least  resistance.  This  would  be 
cowardly,  since  it  is  no  more  than  a  weak 
yielding  to  any  force,  without  regard  to 
right  or  wrong. 

Is  there  then  a  Way,  a  Truth,  a  Right 
and  a  Wrong,  and  if  so  can  we  know  it? 
Friends  have  ever  answered:  "It  is  so." 
It  is  the  Truth  itself  which  is  the  guide  into 
all  Truth,  and  this  is  the  Method,  the  Prin- 
ciple, the  Factor,  the  Touch-stone  by  which 
conclusions  are  to  be  reached  in  a  Friends' 
meeting. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  "How  this  Judg- 
ment of  Truth  can  be  known  and  distin- 
guished from  the  other  five  standards  of 
which  Vv'e  have  just  been  speaking?"  We 
answer,  It  is  its  own  evidence.*  It  com- 
mands assent  in  the  well  disposed  under- 
standing, even  as  natural  truths  do,  such 
as  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  or  that 
two  contradictories  can  neither  be  both 
true,  nor  both  false. 

If  it  should  be  further  asked:  "Are  your 
meetings  then  infallible?"  We  answer: 
This  Treasure  is  in  earthen  vessels.  But 
this  fact  in  no  way  reflects  upon  the  Treasure 
itself,  nor  necessarily  renders  its  working 
unreal  or  impracticable.  That  this  is  the 
method  which  Christ  promised  should  pre- 
vail in  his  Church,  is  clear,  from  many 
Scriptures:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always." 
Mat.  xxviii:  20.  "He  shall  take  of  mine 
and  show  it  unto  you."  John  xvi:  15. 
"Whatsoever  yef  shall  bind  on  earth,  shall 
be  bound  in  heaven."  Mat.  xviii:  1.8. 
"Again  I  say  unto  you  that  if  two  of  you 
shall  agree  on  earth,  as  touching  anything 
that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  of  my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven." 
Mat.  xviii:  19.  That  this  was  the  method 
of  the  Apostolic  Church  is  not  less  evident. 

For  in  a  matter  which  early  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians, 
whether  the  Gentiles  should  be  compelled 
to  observe  Jewish  rites,  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  being  come  together  to  consider  the 
matter,  after  there  had  been  much  disputa- 
tion, they  came  to  a  conclusion  and  were 
bold  to  say  that  it  pleased  not  only  them 
but  the  Holy  Spirit. J 

Although  the  infallible  judgment  which 
proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  truth  was  not 
confined  to  Elders  and  Apostles  so  as  to 
exclude  others,  yet  we  see  that  they  were 
usually  chosen  to  deliver  it.  However,  that 
it  was  not  inseparably  connected  with  their 
persons  or  stations,  "is  plainly  seen  in  the 
case  of  Peter,  who  although  perhaps  the 
chief  apostle  of  that  day,  yet  erred ;  and  was 
reproved  by  Paul,  as  related  in  Gal.  ii:  n. 

To  come  down  to  the  rise  of  the  Quakers, 
we  find  they  called  themselves  a  "Society,"' 
and  not  a  "Church;"  not  because  they 
disbelieved  in  a  Church  of  Christ,  but  be- 
cause they  did  not  claim  that  their  member- 
ship was  identical  with  or  comprised  all 
of  the  true  Church,  of  whom  there  are 

*  Barclay's  Apology,  Second  Proposition — Concern- 
ing Immediate  Revelation, 
t  Disciples  instructed  by  Christ. 
t  Robert  Barclay. — The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  &c. 


doubtless  some  in  all  religious  denomina- 
tions. "  In  their  solemn  assemblies,"  says 
William  Penn,  "no  one  presided  amonj 
them  after  the  manner  of  the  assemblies  0I 
other  people,  Christ  being  their  only  presi- 
dent, as  He  was  pleased  to  appear  in  life 
and  wisdom  in  any  one  or  more  of  them,  to 
whom  the  rest  adhered  with  a  firm  unity, 
not  of  authority  but  conviction,  which  is 
the  way  of  Divine  authority,  and  way  ol 
Christ's  power  and  Spirit  in  his  people, 
making  good  his  blessed  promise  that  He 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  his  where  and  when- 
ever they  were  met  together  in  his  name, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  So  be  it."* 
And  lastly,  to  come  down  to  our  own 
day  and  Yearly  Meeting,  can  we  not  withoul 
doubt  hope  that  there  exists  something  ol 
what  Christ  promised,  what  the  earlj 
Church  realized,  and  what  rediscovered 
itself  so  clearly  to  early  Friends? 

If  it  be  asked  what  right  has  the  YearK 
Meeting  to  meddle  with  matters  which 
concern  our  individual  practice,  or  liberty, 
since  this  Grace  is  not  confined  to  any  man 
or  set  of  men,  Robert  Barclay  answers: 
"It  was  judged  no  inconsistency  nor  con- 
tradiction in  the  early  Church,  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  the  Grace  in  themselves,  to  be 
persuaded  in  their  own  hearts,  and  also  tc 
be  followers  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his 
ways;  because  his  ways  and  example  were 
no  other  than  that  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
themselves  would  have  led  them  to,  if  they 
had  been  obedient.  Therefore  he  found 
it  needful  to  charge  them  positively  to  fol- 
low him  without  adding  (that)  reason."! 

And  as  Christ  said,  tenderly  I  do  not 
doubt,  to  some  who  were  inclined  to  be 
offended  at  Him:  "If  ye  believe  not  on  me, 
yet  believe  the  works;"  so,  if  we  cannolll 
accept  all  the  well-meant  care,  we  may  yet[  ' 
believe  in  the  Principle  which  can  prompt! 
such  a  care.  ! 

The  business  which  comes  before  the 
Yearly  Meeting  might  be  classified  under 
these  general  heads:  First,  matters  which 
relate  only  to  the  machinery  of  the  meeting, 
such  as  the  proper  representation  of  subor- 
dinate meetings  through  Representatives  I 
the  appointments  of  a  Treasurer,  and  oij 
Clerks,  who  are  essentially  recording  and' 
not  presiding  officers.  j 
Second,  a  care  over  each  other  that  we' 
walk  answerably  to  the  profession  we  make.l 
Most  of  the  Queries  and  disciplinary  regu-l 
lations  come  under  this  heading.  Also  a' 
care  in  outward  matters  such  as  education, 
and  the  record  of  births  and  deaths. 

Third,  the  exercise  of  a  charity  toward 
the  suffering,  unfortunate  or  oppressed,! 
whether  members  or  not.  In  this  we  recog- 
nize that  while  benevolence  is  a  Christian 
duty,  it  is  under  Christ's  immediate  direction 
only,  that  we  can  move  safely. 

Fourth,  a  readiness  to  counteract  evil 
tendencies,  either  in  the  community  or  in; 
legislatures,  when  such  is  felt  to  be  a  duty.; 

And  lastly,  a  consideration  as  to  the! 
spread  of  Truth,  and  the  recording  of  its! 
blessed  effects  upon  the  lives  of  deceased 
Friends,  in  which  the  care  is  rather  to  exalti 
the  power  than  the  individual. 

*  Preface  to  George  Fox's  Journal, 
t  The  Anarchy  of  the  Ranters. 
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•  John  Howard's  Ways. 

A  few  of  John  Howard's  characteristics 
may   be  mentioned.    He  was  naturally 
somewhat  of  a  haughty  temperament,  plain 
I  and  blunt  in  his  manners,  often  apparently 
I, '.  harsh,  but  under  this  exterior  was  a  heart 
I  as  tender  as  a  child's,  like  the  eider-down 
• ,  on  the  eagle's  breast.    With  his  wife  he 
J  stipulated,  previous  to  marriage,  that  in  all 
matters  in  which  there  should  be  a  differ- 
:ence  of  opinion  between  them,  his  voice 
'should  be  the  rule.    Petty  tyrants  quailed 
before  an  eye  as  stem  as  it  was  mild.  He 
I  spoke  out  as  boldly  to  the  king  under  the 
j  gilded  roof  of  the  palace  as  to  the  gaoler 
I  in  the  loathsome  cell.    The  imperious  Cath- 
jerine  of  Russia  invited  him,  when  in  Peters- 
iburg,  to  court;  he  told  the  courtiers  who 
waited  on  him  that  "he  had  devoted  him- 
self to  the  task  of  visiting  the  dungeon  of 
,  the  captive  and  the  abode  of  the  wretched, 

-  not  the  palaces  and  courts  of  kings  and 
I  empresses,  and  that  the  limited  time  at  his 
J  disposal  would  not  permit  his  calling  on 

1  her  imperial  majesty."  He  peremptorily 
,  .  refused  to  meet  the  Austrian  emperor  unless 
,  the  servile  custom  of  approaching  the  sov- 
ij,ereign  on  bended  knees  was,  in  his  case, 
t  dispensed  with. 

,. !  The  unfortunate  Pope  Pius  VI.  earnestly 
,  requested  an  interview,  which  the  stern 
.  -  Puritan  and  republican  v/ould  consent  to 
f  ,  only  on  the  condition  that  the  absurd  mark 
■  of  homage,  kissing  the  foot,  and  indeed, 
f .  every  other  species  of  ceremony,  should  be 
dispensed  with.    At  parting,  the  venerable 

Eontiflf  laid  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
eretic,  saying  good  humoredly,  "  I  know 
,; .  you  Englishmen  care  nothing  for  these 
J  i  things,  but  the  blessing  of  an  old  man  can 
.  do  you  no  harm."    His  countenance  in- 

-  spired  respect  and  awe.    In  one  of  the  mili- 
tary prisons  in  London,  an  alarming  riot 

r.  I  took  place,  the  infuriated  prisoners,  two 
.-  hundred  in  number,  broke  loose,  killed  two 

2  of  the  keepers,  and  committed  other  ex- 
;  cesses.    These  having  obtained  possession 

•  of  the  building,  no  one  dared  to  approach 
.  them.    Unarmed  and  alone  Howard  entered 

.  the  prison  charmed  the  savage  passions  of 
the  furious  mutineers  into  submission,  and 
they  suifered  themselves  to  be  quietly  con- 
1  ducted  back  to  their  cells.    Cleanliness  and 
:  temperance,  he  was  wont  to  say,  v/ere  his 

freservatives  against  contagious  diseases, 
le  ate  no  flesh,  drank  no  wine  or  spirits, 
:  bathed  in  cold  water  daily,  ate  little,  and 
that  at  fixed  intervals,  retired  to  bed  early, 
,  and  was  an  early  riser.  "Trusting  in  Divine 
;  Providence,"  he  says,  "and  believing  my- 
self  in  the  way  of  my  duty,  I  visit  the  most 
;•  noxious  cells,  and  while  thus  employed,  1 

•  fear  no  evil." 

A.  F. 


It  may  seem  a  restriction  upon  your 
liberty  to  be  compelled  to  live  with  reference 
\<   to  others;  but  others  alike  in  the  past  and 
[ :  present  have  had  to  live  with  reference  to 
i  I  you.    You  are  what  you  are  becausfe  even 
i .  before  you  were  bom,  society  had  you  in 
mind  and  concerned  itself  with  the  problem 
of  making  your  life  easier  and  happier. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


MY  FATHER'S  WORLD. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

He  shines  in  all  that's  fair; 
In  the  rustling  grass  I  hear  Him  pass. 

He  speaks  to  me  everywhere. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

From  his  eternal  throne. 
He  watch  doth  keep  when  I'm  asleep, 

And  I  am  not  alone. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

Now  closer  to  heaven  bound. 
For  dear  to  God  is  the  earth  Christ  trod, 

No  place  but  is  holy  ground. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

A  wanderer  I  may  roam, 
Whate'er  my  lot,  it  matters  not. 

My  heart  is  still  at  home. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

O  let  me  ne'er  forget 
That,  though  the  wrong  seem  oft  so  strong, 

God  is  ruler  yet. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

Should  my  heart  be  ever  sad? 
The  Lord  is  King — let  the  heavens  ring; 

God  reigns — let  the  earth  be  glad. 

Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 

Institute  for  Colored  Youth. 

Report  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Board  of 
managers: 

A  year  of  steady  growth  and  of  service 
to  the  cause  of  Negro  education  has  been 
passed  at  the  Institute  for  Colored  Youth 
at  Cheyney,  Pa.,  since  our  last  report. 

The  enrollment  which  represented  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  in  Eighth  Month, 
1906,  the  maximum  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions at  our  command  was  maintained  to 
the  close  of  the  regular  School  term  in  the 
Sixth  Month,  1907. 

On  Fifth-day,  Sixth  Month  13th,  1907, 
nine  of  the  students  received  certificates 
for  teaching  in  the  following  subjects: 
Domestic  science,  2;  domestic  art,  2;  aca- 
demic work,  i;  manual  training,  3;  and 
training  for  school  secretary,  i . 

The  six  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  Ohio,  Maryland  and  Georgia, 
were  represented  in  this,  the  first  class  to 
graduate  from  the  Institute  at  Cheyney. 

The  press  accounts  of  the  exercises  were 
adequate  and  the  comments  of  the  visitors 
in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  the  students' 
work  which  preceded  the  graduating  exer- 
cises indicated  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  students'  skill  and  the  usefulness  of 
the  work  done. 

During  the  Seventh  Month,  a  large  and 
successful  session  was  held  for  teachers  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  Every 
available  lodging  space  on  the  School 
grounds  was  occupied  and  between  thirty 
and  forty  other  students  boarded  with 
colored  families  on  adjoining  farms  and  at 
West  Chester,  four  miles  distant. 

Many  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  were 
represented  and  nearly  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  some  teachers  coming  from  as  far 
south  as  Florida  and  Louisiana,  a  goodly 
number  also  from  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

As  neither  Hampton  nor  Tuskagee  held  a 
summer  session,  the  School  at  Cheyney  was 
the  only  opportunity  offered  to  the  thou- 
sands of  teachers  engaged  in  teaching  among 
the  colored  race.  One  who  has  not  come 
in  contact  with  this  class  of  summer  school 


teachers  cannot  appreciate  the  earnestness 
of  effort  they  put  forth.  More  and  more 
do  they  seem  to  realize  the  great  import  pf 
their  high  calling,  and  truly  count  that  day 
lost  which  does  not  hold  some  new  effort 
put  forth  or  some  new  task  done  to  improve 
themselves  for  the  work  among  their  people. 

The  Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund  holds  out  much 
hope  for  these  teachers  engaged  in  the 
Southern  work,  and  Cheyney  offers  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  teachers  whose  schools 
will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  noble  founda- 
tion. The  work  of  the  Summer  School  was 
put  on  exhibition  and  photographed.  It 
was  inspected  by  many  visitors  from  ad- 
joining farms  and  from  West  Chester. 

A  number  of  distinguished  visitors  of 
both  races  came  from  time  to  time  during 
the  summer  season.  Among  them  was  one 
of  the  best  known  and  honored  bishops  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
church  organizations  of  the  colored  race. 
Writing  of  his  visit  to  the  official  organ  of 
this  church.  The  Christian  Recorder,  Bishop 
Tanner  said  among  other  things: 

"As  one  passes  from  room  to  room  with 
the  Summer  School  in  progress  the  one 
thought  of  all — at  least,  as  it  came  to  us — 
was  that  the  resurrection  of  a  race  in 
very  deed  like  the  resurrection  that  follows 
the  preaching  and  acceptance  of  the  Gospel, 
comes  as  we  are  told  without  'observation.' 
'The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation,'  are  the  precise  words.  And 
so  we  see  in  the  uprising  of  our  race  at  Chey- 
ney, no  blare  of  trumpets,  no  beating  of 
drums,  no  crying  aloud  from  the  housetops. 
On  the  contrary  all  is  quietness — as  quiet 
as  is  the  coming  of  light,  temporal  or  spirit- 
ual— as  quiet  as  is  the  ripening  of  grain,  or 
fruit  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heart.  Possibly 
a  score  of  trains  pass  Cheyney  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  What  to  the  thousands  of 
passengers  seemed  most  worthy  of  attention, 
is  doubtless  the  stone  buildings  recently 
erected  to  accommodate  the  School.  But 
really  what  are  these  fine  and  substantial 
structures  compared  to  the  work  that  is 
unobservedly  going  on !  Almost  a  hundred 
scholars — teachers,  really  are  present,  pre- 
paring themselves  for  broader  and  more 
lasting  work,  in  the  dark  portions  of  this 
goodly  land ;  and  it  is  being  effectually  done. 
In  the  severest  sense  the  head  is  being 
quietly  taught  to  think,  the  heart  to  love, 
and  the  hands  to  work." 

In  these  word's  of  one  of  the  most  earnest 
and  experienced  of  the  Christian  leaders  of 
the  colored  race  are  crystallized  the  feelings 
of  most  visitors  who  have  examined  the 
work  at  Cheyney  during  both  the  regular 
and  summer  sessions. 

The  spirit  of  the  Summer  School  teachers 
relative  to  the  School  equipment  and  the 
care  of  their  rooms  was  admirable.  The 
desire  to  leave  the  buildings  in  the  same 
splendid  condition  they  found  them  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  was  shown  at  the 
close  when  nearly  every  teacher  took  pail, 
water  and  brush  to  their  individual  rooms 
and  left  them  in  an  excellent  condition. 

From  statements  made  by  the  teachers 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  students  in  their 
individual  classes,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
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through  the  seventy-eight  teachers  of  last 
summer  at  least  five  thousand  pupils  will 
be  directly  reached — a  fact  of  no  slight 
importance  when  measuring  the  usefulness 
and  extent  of  the  Cheyney  Summer  School. 
The  general  health  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils  has  been  excellent. 

The  principal  reports  that  the  students 
of  the  regular  session  have  been  much 
encouraged  and  strengthened  by  the  visits 
and  addresses  of  friends  brought  out  at 
different  times  by  the  Managers. 

We  believe  that  our  experience  at  Chey- 
ney has  been  such  as  should  remove  any 
doubts  that  have  existed  as  to  the  useful- 
ness of  our  work  in  training  teachers  for 
the  Negro  race  out  of  its  own  ranks.  The 
demand  for  such  teachers,  and  the  thirst 
not  only  for  knowledge,  but  for  the  training 
by  which  knowledge  can  be  imparted,  is 
more  and  more  evident,  especially  among 
the  Negroes  in  the  South.  The  large  at- 
tendance and  great  interest  shown  at  the 
Summer  School  this  year,  bear  ample  wit- 
ness to  the  zeal  with  which  many  of  the 
colored  people  are  awaking  to  their  own 
needs  in  the  matter  of  education.  Some  of 
us  believe  that  our  best  work  among  these 
people,  in  one  sense  at  least,  is  only  just 
beginning.  They  now  appreciate  more  fully 
their  position  among  the  white  people  of  the 
South,  as  well  as  in  the  North ;  and  the  neces- 
sity of  education  (and  therefore  of  properly 
trained  teachers)  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent  to  them.  In  endeavoring  to  turn 
their  ambitions  and  pursuits  into  those 
lines  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  Negro, 
especially  manual  and  industrial  training, 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  academic  teach- 
ing, which  is  of  course  valuable;  it  is  our 
aim  to  continue  the  two  kinds  of  work,  so 
as  to  turn  out  good  all-round  teachers,  who 
shall  go  among  the  colored  people,  especially 
in  the  South,  and  carry  with  them  a  high 
standard  of  Christian  industry. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall, 
Secy  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Kor"THK  KBIEND." 

To  Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  or  to  any  person  whom  it  may 
concern. 

That  which  impressed  my  mind  after 
hearing  that  preparation  was  being  made 
to  re-open  the  meeting  at  Greenwich,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  revived: — Ye  are  the  vine 
and  this  is  the  branch.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  vine  to  say  to  the  branch— live — and 
not  bestow  of  its  life-giving  sap.  I  have 
seen  a  lively  shoot  on  an  old  tree  and  I 
presume  if  the  tree  had  been  examined  on 
that  side  it  would  have  been  found  that  it 
was  putting  forth  new  roots  into  that  in 
which  it  stood.  If  it  were  not  so  the  branch 
would  undoubtedly  have  withered  away 
and  then  by  no  possibility  could  it  have 
been  revived  again. 

There  are  those  upon  the  stage  of  action 
who  can  testify  to  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
for  the  Truth  that  have  passed  through  those 
doors.  Ihese  have  listened  to  discourses 
there  that  no  one  but  God  could  give,  and 
have  heard  prophecies  within  those  walls 
that  are  still  ringing  in  their  ears  and  wait- 
ing to  be  fulfilled. 


For  "THE  Friknd." 

Reinstating  the  Ark. 
Are  there  those  who  are  "waiting  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel?"    Is  not  his  salvation 
near  to  come,  and  his  righteousness  to  be 
revealed? 

Lift  up  thy  spiritual  eye  and  see,  is  not 
the  word  already  "very  nigh  unto  thee,  in 
thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou 
mayest  do  it?" 

The  angel  appeared  unto  the  wise  men 
of  the  East,  formerly,  and  "said  unto  them. 
Fear  not:  for  behold,  I  bring  you  good 
tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  For  unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in 
the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you:  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger." 

These  wise  men  following  his  star  which 
they  had  seen  in  the  East  came  to  where 
the  young  child  lay  "and  fell  down  and 
worshipped  Him."  In  this  day  those  who 
are  truly  wise  are  instructed  by  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  that  visits  them,  and 
that  is  sent  by  this  same  Jesus,  and  will  be 
led  by  the  bright  and  morning  star  that 
will  arise  in  their  souls  to  the  manger-cradle 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  that  may  be 
found  among  the  stalls  of  his  flock,  the  low- 
est of  his  people,  outside  the  spacious  Inns 
which  are  too  full  of  pleasure-loving  guests 
to  have  room  for  the  lowly  Jesus. 

"Arise,  shine,  for  (your)  light  is  come, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  (you). 
For,  behold  the  darkness  shall  cover  the 
earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people:  but 
the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  (you),  and  his 
glory  shall  be  seen  upon  (you)." 

In  the  days  of  old,  David  inclined  to 
bring  up  "the  ark  of  God"  and  "he  con- 
sulted with  every  leader"  and  spake  to  the 
congregation  and  they  consented,  "for  the 
thing  was  right  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  people;" 
and  "David  gathered  all  Israel  together  and 
they  went  up  to  bring  the  ark  of  God  the 
Lord"  and  they  carried  it  in  a  new  cart  and 
appointed  those  who  were  to  drive  the  cart, 
and  though  all  care  was  taken  in  a  human 
way,  yet  the  ark  was  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  which  made  it  seem  necessary  for 
unsanctified  hands  to  steady  it.  Their  do- 
ing this  was  an  offence  to  the  Lord  and  He 
manifested  it  to  all  the  people  when  it  was 
tried. 

Then  David  realized  even  more  fully  than 
he  had  before,  the  sacredness  of  that  which 
he  had  in  charge  and  fear  caused  him  to 
abandon  his  purpose  until  told  of  the 
blessing  that  attended  its  possession,  when 
he  again  contemplated  bringing  it  to  his 
city. 

In  undertaking  it  the  second  time  he 
was  careful  to  bring  it  up  by  those  whom 
the  Lord  had  chosen  "to  minister  unto  him 
forever."  These  sanctified  ones  were  to 
bear  the  ark  upon  their  shoulders  and  we 
are  told,  "God  helped  (those)  that  bear 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord." 

Is  it  not  to  be  even  so  now?  Shall  it  not 
be  that  the  bringing  up  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  as  it  were,  of  this  day  shall  be 
upon  the  shoulders  of  his  chosen,  sanctified 
ones  in  the  order  of  the  church  as  it  was 
instituted  at  the  rise  of  the  Society?  Those 
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who  are  "called  of  God  as  was  Aaron;" 
who  acknowledge  Christ  Jesus  within  as 
their  "high  priest  forever"  and  who  are 
ordained  by  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  i 
souls. 

"  Blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion,  sanctify  a 
fast,  call  a  solemn  assembly:"  "Gather  the 
people,"  "assemble  the  elders,  gather  the 
children,"  "into  the  house  of  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  cry  unto  the  Lord."  "Let  the 
priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord,  weep 
between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  and  letfi" 
them  say,  'Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord,  and 
give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach,  that  the|™* 
heathen  should  rule  over  them:  wherefore 
should  they  say  among  the  people.  Where 
is  their  God'  Then  will  the  Lord  pity  his 
people." 

"O  man,  O  woman,  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
why  trample  beneath  your  feet  a  Saviour's' 
love:  why  go  down  to  death  when  you  may 
be  crowned  with  the  sapphire  glow  o\\ 
immortality"  by  choosing  the  Lord  alone 
"for  your  portion  and  the  God  of  Jacob  for! 
the  lot  of  your  inheritance:" — the  lot  of 
your  inheritance  as  He  has  appointed  it  for 
you  in  this  Society;  which  is  acknowledging 
Him  inwardly,  spiritually  and  receiving  his 
word  through  the  mouths  of  his  prophets— 
those  who  tarry  at  the  spiritual  Jerusalem 
until  they  "be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high;"  who  can  speak  to  your  condition  by 
an  eye  of  faith;  who  can  dispense  the  word 
aright;  receiving  it  direct  from  the  Emman^ 
uel:  so  you  will  be  constrained  to  declare 
Surely  these  are  no  other  than  the  Lord's 
words  and  this  his  work. 


Care  Against  the  Spreading  of  In- 
jurious Doubt. — "And  dear  Friends;  thi; 
meeting  considering  that  some  in  the  present  'i; 
age  do  endeavor,  as  well  by  certain  books 
as  a  licentious  conversation,  to  lessen  anc 
decry  the  true  faith  in  our  Lord  and  Savioui  Ii 
Jesus  Christ,  even  that  precious  faith  onc( 
delivered  to  his  saints;  which  by  the  merc) 
of  God,  is  also  bestowed  upon  us;  do  there 
fore  earnestly  advise  and  exhort  all  parents 
masters  and  mistresses  of  families,  anc 
guardians  of  minors,  that  they  prevent  aj 
much  as  in  them  lies,  their  children,  servants 
and  youth,  under  their  respective  care  anc 
tuition  from  the  having  or  reading  books  O! 
papers,  that  have  any  tendency  to  prejudia 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  f( 
create  in  them  the  least  doubt  or  questior 
concerning  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
or  those  necessary  and  saving  truths  de 
clared  in  them;  lest  their  infant  and  feebh 
minds  should  be  poisoned  thereby,  and  i 
foundation  laid  for  the  greatest  evils."— 
London  Epistle,  1823. 

One  of  the  commonest  of  the  prisons  ir 
which  we  find  a  man  is  the  limiting  walh 
of  poverty.  But  sometimes  when  Goc 
is  really  in  earnest  with  a  man  he  cannO! 
risk  making  him  rich.  He  wants  a  mar 
who  can  do  without  money,  a  man  wht 
cannot  be  bought,  a  man  whose  wealth  i: 
in  his  heart  and  hands  and  brain  and  no 
in  his  bank  stock  and  the  check  he  writes 
a  man  who  is  entirely  independent  of  th( 
limitations  of  life. — Gunsaulus. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Information  Concerning  the  Jews. 

The  following  items  of  information  are 
fleaned  from  the  Jewish  Era,  a  Christian 
|Uarterly  published  in  Chicago.  It  reprints 
rem  Trusting  and  Toiling,  the  letter  which 
ollows,  written  some  months  ago  by  a  Jew 
o  an  Oriental  archbishop.  It  is  well  char- 
icterized  as  an  "extraordinary"  produc- 
ion. 

"I  am  a  Jew,  but  by  conviction  I  am  a 
Christian,  and  the  more  I  study  the  Gospel 
he  more  loud  does  the  voice  of  this  inward 
onviction  become  ...  I  am  one  of  a 
lation  considered  hostile  to  Christ  and 
Christianity.  Against  that  [charge]  I  am 
eady  to  fight  with  all  the  powers  of  my 
oul.  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later  the  Jews  will 
iccept  Christ  with  great  joy  as  a  father 
neets  an  injured  and  cast-off  son.  The 
noment  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  Jews 
wth  Christ  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history 
»f  mankind.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
noment  is  approaching.  I  have  no  out- 
ward witnesses  to  prove  it,  but  1  believe  it 
because  it  cries  aloud  in  my  soul." 

From  "A  Walk  in  Palestine,"  an  article 
)y  F.  Beckmann,  taken  from  Zion's  Freund, 
ve  learn  how  great  is  the  unsettlement 
imong  the  Jews  in  several  nations,  casting 
iibout  for  new  homes.  In  1830,  Jerusalem 
Contained  only  seven  thousand  Jews,  and 
(hree  decades  ago  the  city  numbered  only 
jibout  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Now 
[here  are  seventy  thousand,  the  proportion 
jf  Jews  being  given  -as  forty-five  thousand. 

The  Teachers'  Seminary  of  the  "Jewish 
Vid  Society"  in  Jerusalem  and  other  Jewish 
chools  have  introduced  an  agricultural  and 
lorticultural  course  A  geological  research 
)f  the  Jordan  valley  is  being  planned  by 
:he  commissioners  who  investigated  the 
■^ion  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  northern 
ind  eastern  part  of  the  land.  A  Land 
bureau  is  preparing  an  atlas  of  the  real 
estate  of  Palestine  and  now  have  over  fifty 
[naps.  A  civil  engineer  has  surveyed  the 
nHhole  valley  of  Jordan  in  order  to  ascertain 
low  this  peculiar  piece  of  ground  could  be 
nigated.  During  other  researches  in  the 
lorthem  portion  of  the  land  an  interesting 
iiscovery  was  made  by  a  Jew  named  Aron- 
<m.  In  the  region  of  the  upper  Jordan  he 
bund  an  ancient  variety  of  wheat  (rosh 
)inah),  no  longer  sown,  and  until  now  was 
mly  found  in  Hermon.  It  is  believed  that 
:he  plant  called  "emmer"  is  the  original 
brm  of  our  present  wheat. 

Near  Joppa,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  has  increased  ten-fold  in  value.  Rather 
m  exuberant  word-picture  is  given  of  the 
wchards  in  and  adjacent  to  that  city  by 
:he  sea:  "1  still  remember  with  delight  the 
n^lorious  sight  the  plantations  of  Joppa 
ifforded  me.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
brange  gardens  upon  orange  gardens,  most 
of  them  enclosed  by  cactus  hedges  some- 
::imes  four  feet  high.  In  many  of  the  gar- 
iJens  the  wonderful  golden  fruit  shone  forth 
hrough  the  luxuriant  green,  while  the  beau- 
tiful strong  trees  were  getting  ready  for  a 
lew  bloom.  Over  the  dark  green  foliage 
'ose  here  and  there  slender  dates  and  palms, 
:he  whole  a  picture  of  almost  paradisian 
splendor." 


In  the  Haifa  district  wine  is  mostly 
raised,  but  the  colonies  that  produced  more 
than  one  chief  product  are  better  off.  "  Pe- 
tach  Tikwah"  is  mentioned  as  an  encourag- 
ing picture  of  wealth  with  her  wine,  oranges 
and  agricultural  products.  The  plantations 
of  this  colony  are  valued  at  five  million 
francs.  Their  agriculture  consists  chiefly 
of  wheat  and  barley.  For  months  after 
harvest  thousands  of  camels  carry  the  pro- 
*duce  from  the  fertile  east  Jordan  region  to 
the  railroad  stations  and  Haifa.  The  val- 
uable grain  is  then  shipped  to  Damascus  by 
freight.  Sometimes  there  are  ten  or  twelve 
freight  trains  daily.  In  the  southwestern 
part  of  Palestine,  near  Gezer,  the  ground 
may  have  shallow  ploughing  and  no  manur- 
ing and  yet  produce  as  good  a  harvest  as 
some  soil  under  the  highest  cultivation. 

With  the  remark  that  "a  traveller  of 
to-day  would  hardly  believe  that  Hebrew 
was  spoken  in  only  one  home  in  Jerusalem 
about  ten  years  ago,"  the  information  is 
added,  that  Hebrew  is  the  language  of 
instruction  in  all  of  the  Jewish  schools 
lately  established  in  the  land,  and  that  a 
great  effort  is  being  made  to  adopt  the  He- 
brew for  the  common  language  of  the 
children. 

A  school  of  art  and  handicraft  opened  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  year  1900,  is  called  "  Beza- 
leel,"  after  the, builder  of  the  tabernacle  in 
the  wilderness.  Many  needy  persons  in 
that  city  have  been  supplied  with  desirable 
work  through  this  institution,  instruction 
being  given  in  stucco  work,  carpet  weaving, 
painting,  etc.  Jewish  science  seems  also 
to  be  taking  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
old  land,  especially  in  the  direction  of  geog- 
raphy, natural  science  and  medicine.  It 
is  stated,  that  Palestine,  with  the  exception 
of  Jerusalem,  is  free  from  tuberculosis,  and 
the  land  is  said  to  be  a  good  place  for  con- 
sumptives in  the  beginning  of  their  sick- 
ness. 

There  appear  as  yet  to  be  but  two  short 
railways  within  the  borders  of  Palestine, 
the  one  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
other  from  Haifa  (near  Mount  Carmel) 
eastward;  but  there  are  three  others  in 
operation  in  the  neighboring  north,  that 
from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  a  second  one  run- 
ning out  of  the  latter  city,  and  one  which 
runs  to  Baalbek.  Excepting  some  flour  and 
soap  factories,  and,  at  Lydda,  an  oil  factory, 
there  has  been  so  far  not  much  development 
of  manufacturing  industries  in  Palestine. 

Information  supplied  by  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Fund  advices  says:  "Damascus 
is  now  lighted  by  one  thousand  electric 
street  lamps,  beside  lights  in  the  great 
Mosque,  and  private  lights  will  soon  be  in 
use.  A  generating  station  is  established  on 
the  Barada  River.  The  installation  is  by  a 
Belgian  company,  and  the  cars,  motors  and 
dynamos  are  Belgian,  but  some  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  from  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. So,  one  of  the  oldest  historical  cities 
is  now  lit  by  electricity." 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  why  the 
site  of  ancient  Gezer  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  the  highly  interesting  explorations 
now  being  carried  on  there.  It  is  a  country 
with  a  very  long  history.  There  are  no  less 
than  three,  if  not  four,  different  periods 


during  which  the  Semites  occupied  this 
country.  And  besides  that,  there  was 
another  great  invasion  from  the  south.  The 
Egyptians  from  at  least  the  year  2000  B.C., 
if  not  before,  were  in  the  habit  of  passing 
along  the  western  side  of  Palestine  on  their 
expeditions  into  Asia.  Therefore,  this  coun- 
try has  been  the  scene  of  conflicts  for  some 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  covered  with  a 
number  of  little  hills  or,  as  they  are  called, 
"tels,"  many  of  which  have  been  the  site 
of  a  city  or  town  for  a  very  long  period.  At 
present  some  of  these,  in  fact  a  great  many, 
cannot  be  explored  because  the  existing 
village  is  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but  in  certain 
cases  the  hills  are  separate  from  the  modem 
village,  so  that  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund  has  been  able  to  dig  into  and  unearth 
some  of  these  tels.  One  of  these  is  Gezer. 
This  place  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
on  the  great  Temple  of  Karnak,  in  Egypt, 
wherein  the  warring  exploits  of  Thothmes 
III.,  passing  by  Gezer  on  his  invasion  of 
Mesopotamia,  are  detailed.  The  name  of 
this  important  town  likewise  occurs  in  the 
Tel  el-Amarna  documents.  The  permit  of 
the  Sultan  allows  but  two  years  to  complete 
the  explorations. 

The  Jewish  Era  prints  the  following  beau- 
tiful poem,  recited  by  the  congregations  of 
the  Jews  on  the  eve  of  Yom  Kippur  (the 
end  of  the  ten  penitential  days  of  the  Jew- 
ish ceremonial,  the  Day  of  Atonement). 
The  author  of  the  poem  is  not  known,  but 
the  spiritual  cadence  of  its  movement  in- 
dicates that  its  composer  was  no  stranger 
to  the  stirrings  of  Divine  grace  in  the  heart. 
The  first  ten  verses  of  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  Jeremiah,  and  the  first  six  verses  of  the 
nineteenth,  may  be  appropriately  read  in 
connection  with  the  poem,  while  that  sig- 
nally impressive  incident  of  the  rending  of 
the  veil  of  the  Temple  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  on  the  day  of  Crucifixion  will  be 
present  to  the  mind  of  him  who  believes 
that  then  was  the  great  atonement  made, 
"the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world."  _ 

"Lo!  as  the  potter  mouldeth  plastic  clay, 
To  forms  his  varying  fancy  doth  display; 
So  in  Thy  hand,  O  God  of  love,  are  we: 
Thy  bond  regard,  let  sin  be  veiled  from  Thee. 

"  Lo!  as  the  mason's  hand  the  block  doth  hew 
To  shapes  sublime,  or  into  fragments  strew; 
So  in  Thy  hand,  O  God  of  might,  are  we: 
Thy  bond  regard,  let  sin  be  veiled  from  Thee. 

"  Lol  as  the  seaman's  hand  doth  cast  or  weigh 
The  pond'rous  anchor  in  the  foaming  spray; 
So  in  Thy  hand,  O  God  of  might,  are  we: 
Thy  bond  regard,  let  sm  be  veiled  from  Thee. 

"Lo!  as  the  embroiderer's  hand  the  robe  hath 
made. 

At  will  in  lines  of  beauty,  light  and  shade; 

So  in  Thy  hand,  avenging  God,  are  we: 

Thy  bond  regard,  let  sin  be  veiled  from  Thee." 

J.  W.  L. 


The  fearless  man  who  loves  truth  and 
obeys  duty  is  the  man  who  prevails,  and 
whose  work  endures — Bryce. 


Wed  with  a  maid  that  all  your  life 
You've  known  and  have  believed. 

Who  rides  ten  leagues  to  find  a  wife 

Deceives  or  is  deceived. — Spanish  Proverb. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Millie's  Birthday  Presents. — "Why, 
this  is  your  birthday,  isn't  it  dearie?"  ex- 
claimed grandmother;  "and  not  one  of  us 
remembered  it!  1  guess  you  must  have 
forgotten  it  yourself." 

"No,  1  did  not  forget  it,"  answered  Millie; 
"and  at  first  1  felt  provoked  because  no  one 
else  thought  about  it.  Then  last  night  it 
popped  into  my  head  that  it  would  be  nice 
to  give  presents  on  my  birthday.  But  I 
could  not  think  of  anything  to  give;  and 
then  pretty  soon  1  thought  I'd  give  such 
presents  that  no  one  would  know  I  was 
giving  them.  It  has  been  lots  of  fun.  You 
see,  Uncle  George  never  knew  who  put  that 
patch  on  his  coat  sleeve;  and  a  patch  is  such 
a  comical  present  that  I  laughed  all  the  while 
I  was  doing  it.  Mother  never  will  think 
when  she  laughs  over  the  letter  I  wrote  her, 
that  1  was  making  her  a  present  of  a  laugh, 
will  she?" 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  grandmother, 
smiling. 

"Then  1  happened  to  think  of  Aunt  Lucy's 
flower  garden  she  wanted  Glenn  to  weed, 
and  he  didn't.  But  she  never  knew  I  made 
her  a  present  of  some  wo  k.  But  I  think 
the  present  1  made  Glenn  was  the  queerest. 
You  see  he  got  mad  when  we  were  playing 
tennis,  and  what  do  you  suppose  I  made 
him  a  present  of  then,  grandmother?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  grandmother. 
"A  kind  word,  perhaps." 

Millie  looked  up  into  her  grandmother's 
eyes  and  whispered  "Yes,  and  a  prayer."- — 

ord  and  W ork. 


Sand  Pictures. — "If  the  augustness 
would  condescend  to  take  honorable  repose 
for  but  a  moment,  until  his  servant  can  get 
her  miserable  sands,  she  will  make  for  him 
the  sand  pictures." 

That  was  the  way  a  little  Japanese  girl 
spoke  one  day  in  Kobe  to  a  visitor.  An 
English  child,  even  if  she  could  do  what 
this  little  one  did,  would  have  said;  "  If  the 
gentleman  will  be  seated,  I  will  get  my  sand 
in  a  minute." 

But  they  speak  quaintly  in  Japan.  In  a 
minute  the  little  Japanese  girl  brought 
three  little  bags  filled  with  sand — white, 
blue  and  yellow — and  then  led  the  way  into 
the  garden.  Seating  herself,  without  dis- 
arranging a  single  fold  of  her  dainty  kimono, 
she  scraped  a  smooth  place  on  the  gravel 
walk  and  poured  out  the  white  sand,  care- 
fully spreading  it  in  a  little  square.  Then, 
taking  a  handful  of  the  blue  sand,  she  let 
it  trickle  through  her  fingers,  rapidly  mak- 
ing a  design  of  a  cottage  in  outline.  With 
the  yellow  sand  she  made  the  background, 
and,  mixing  the  yellow  with  the  blue,  she 
designed  trees  of  brilliant  green.  She  drew 
yellow  windows  in  the  blue  cottage,  and 
made  a  yellow  walk  leading  up  to  the  door. 
In  five  minutes  she  had  made  a  most  delicate 
little  picture;  it  looked  like  a  picture  in  a 
Japanese  screen. 

Every  child  in  Japan  plays  this  little 
game  of  making  sand  pictures,  and  it  is  one 
that  will  give  unending  entertainment  to 
children  everywhere.  It  is  easily  tried,  and 
some  beautiful  things  can  be  made  by  any 


child  with  a  taste  for  drawing. — Child's 
Hour. 


"I  Happied  Him  Up." — Agnes  is  a  little 
girl  with  such  a  bright  happy  face  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  look  at  her. 

One  day  in  answer  to  her  mother's  call 
she  came  running  home  from  a  neighbor's 
two  or  three  doors  away.  Her  eyes  were 
bright,  her  Hps  so  smiling  that  her  mother 
smiled  too. 

"Do  you  want  me,  mother?"  asked 
Agnes. 

"No  dear,"  said  her  mother.  "Not  for 
anything  important.  I  missed  you,  that  is 
all.    Where  were  you,  daughter?" 

"At  the  Browns.''  And,  oh,  mother, 
Walter  was  cross,  but  I  happied  him  up  so 
that  he  got  all  over  it;  and  then  the  baby 
cried,  and  I  had  to  happy  her  up;  then 
someone  stepped  on  the  kitten's  tail,  and  I 
was  just  going  to  happy  her  when  you 
called  me." 

The  mother  laughed. 

"Why  what  a  happying  time  you  had! 
It  must  make  you  happy  yourself  to  happy 
up  little  boys  and  babies  and  kittens,  for 
you  look  as  happy  as  possible." 

And  this  is  true.  The  more  we  try  to 
make  others  happy,  the  happier  we  shall 
be  ourselves.  Then  put  away  frowns  and 
pouting  lips.  Try  to  "happy  up"  those 
who  are  troubled,  cross  or  sick,  and  soon 
you  will  find  yourself  so  happy  that  your 
face  will  shine  with  smiles. —  Young  Church- 


man. 


His  Opportunity. — You  might  have  seen 
by  Timothy's  expression  that  he  was  angry. 
His  father  had  set  him  to  work  hoeing  be- 
cause farm-workers  were  scarce  that  year, 
and  because  his  dollars  were  almost  as 
scarce  as  the  hands 

Timothy  could  see  his  father  in  the  brook 
meadow,  doing  the  work  of  two  men;  but 
this  was  not  consolatory.  Timothy  had 
planned  to  spend  the  Seventh-day  afternoon 
viewing  a  baseball  game. 

Every  time  a  gust  of  fresh  wind  brought 
him  the  burst  of  cheering  from  the  ball- 
field  Timothy's  anger  grew.  He  kept  re- 
gretting more  and  more  that  he  had  not 
spoken  the  word  which  would  have  permit- 
ted him  to  see  the  game.  His  father  had 
not  positively  ordered  him  to  work.  He 
had  said,  "Just  as  you  please,  Tim.  You 
have  a  choice  of  opportunities — one  to  see 
the  game,  and  one  to  do  a  good  turn  to  me." 
And  somehow  Timothy  had  made  his  choice. 

When,  however,  a  wagon  dashed  by,  and 
a  young  man  tossed  the  stump  of  his  cigar 
at  Timothy,  crying,  "One  strike  on  you!" 
Timothy  threw  down  his  hoe  and  reversed 
his  choice.  Why  should  he  not  see  the  game 
and  do  the  hoeing  after  supper?  He  climbed 
the  fence,  scurried  down  the  road — and  in 
two  minutes  came  back  again.  After  all, 
he  had  promised  to  do  the  hoeing.  A 
faint  crackle,  an  uplicking  tongue  of  fiame 
stopped  Timothy  as  he  was  astride  the  fence. 

The  smouldering  cigar  stump  thrown  by 
the  passing  stranger  had  fallen  at  the  edge 
of  a  huge  rick  near  the  bams  and  outbuild- 
ings of  the  farm.    The  dry  rick  had  caught 


at  once,  the  flames  were  spreading — and  hi  iJ 
father  and  the  hired  man  were  far  away 

With  a  gasp  of  fear,  Timothy  jumpe<|lial 
from  the  fence.  His  coat  was  lying  on  thi 
ground  He  caught  it  up  and  ran  to  th( 
nest  of  fire.  He  was  in  time.  He  beat  am 
stamped  the  fire  out.  Panting,  he  stoo( 
a  moment,  looking  at  the  black  patch 
What  if  he  had  not  come  back?  What  if  h( 
were  now  cheering  and  shouting  at  the  bal 
game? 


Timothy  picked  up  his  hoe  and  retume( 
)  work.  His 


ft! 

to  work.    His  face  was  no  longer  sullen;  i 
was  serious.    Suddenly  he  looked  up,  am  ff 

« 

» 


turned  toward  the  distant,  unconscious  fig 
ure  of  his  father. 

"Papa,"  he  said  aloud,  "I'll  never  thini 
of  breaking  my  word  again!" — C.  M.  WiL 

LIAMS. 
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Science  and  Industry. 
Rivers  of  the  Sea. — Perhaps  one  of  thi 
greatest  mysteries  of  the  deep  is  its  currentSj  i 
Streams  that  start  from  no  accountabl 
reason  and  end  as  abruptly.  Some  com 
posed  of  warm  water,  bringing  life  am 
warmth  to  the  shores  that  they  lave ;  others 
cold  streams,  flowing  down  past  shore 
which  they  make  barren  and  inhospitabl 
by  their  contact. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  equatorial  cur 
rent  that  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea;  th( 
overflowing  current  to  the  eastward  arounc 
Cape  Horn;  the  cold  stream  flowing  fron 
the  icy  regions  of  the  north  past  Newfound 
land  and  Nova  Scotia  and  along  the  Ameri 
coast  to  the  extreme  end  of  Florida 


m 

» 

i 
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can 

the  continental  current  running  with  a  vel 
ocity  of  from  four  to  five  knots  an  hou 
through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  into  th 
Mediterranean  Sea;  the  swift  current  run 
ning  across  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  the  en< 
of  Billiton  Island,  which  apparently  start 
from  nowhere  and  ends  somewhere  in  th 
vicinity  of  the  same  place,  and  the  curren  | 
which  starting  half  way  up  the  China  Se| 
runs  from  two  to  three  knots  an  hour  t 
the  north,  and  finally  ends  abruptly  at  th 
north  end  of  Lubon. 

Rivers  of  the  sea,  these,  whose  source 
origin  and  maintenance  must  ever  remaii 
a  mystery,  and  yet  obeying  the  law  tha 
creates  them  as  faithfully  as  do  the  river 
of  the  land,  and  serving  their  purpose  i 
preventing  the  waters  of  the  sea  from  becom 
ing  stagnant 


Though  the  ancient  glory  of  New  Bed 
ford  as  the  headquarters  of  the  whaliH; 
industry  has  departed,  it  still  sends  out 
fleet  of  thirty  sail  and  steam  craft  to  fis 
for  leviathan,  and  there  are  two  others  i: 
commission  at  Provincetown.  So  far  a 
known,  these  two  ports  are  now  alone  i 
fitting  out  whalers,  San  Francisco  havin 
gone  out  of  the  business.  Although  th 
business  is  not  big,  according  to  moderi 
standards,  the  annual  receipts  of  oil  at  Ne^l 
Bedford  average  12,000  barrels,  valued  a| 
$335,000.  The  bark  Greyhound  recenti 
brought  in  $80,000  worth  of  sperm  oil  froi 
a  four  years'  cruise  off  Brazil  and  Patagoni; 


The  Function  of  the  Social  Worker.-I 
Charities,  schools,  factories,  homes,  cour 
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jid  jails  are  on  the  whole  better  than  in 
he  days  of  our  ancestors,  but  they  are  not 
leal.  They  are  far  short  of  our  conception 
if  what  they  should  be.  They  have  not 
hanged  as  rapidly  as  our  new  knowledge 
nd  our  new  interest  in  our  fellow-men 
liake  possible  and  desirable.  Neither  work- 
ig  nor  living  conditions  correspond  to  our 
'resent  social  standards,  and  it  is  our  view 
!f  the  function  of  the  social  worker  that  he 
>  seeking  at  one  place  and  another,  accord- 
1g  to  his  special  interest,  to  bring  about 
his  correspondence;  to  make  our  charities 
lore  humane  and  effective,  our  schools 
tore  vocational  and  better  adapted  to 
resent  actual  needs,  our  courts  and  re- 
jrmatories  genuinely  reformative  and  pre- 
entive,  our  factories,  railways  and  other 
idustries  hiore  reasonable  in  their  demands 
n  workers,  our  homes  safer,  more  sanitary, 
lore  rational  as  a  physical  basis  for  domes- 
Ic  life,  our  public  service  in  every  branch 
iiore  effective  for  the  protection  and  the 
tromotion  of  the  common  welfare. — Ed- 
i^ARD  T.  Devine  in  Charities  and  The  Com- 
lons,  Eleventh  Month. 


I One  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  Thou- 
MiD    DOLLARS    FOR    A    MiNUTE. — ^To  Save 
ighty  miles  between  London  or  Paris  and 
entral  Italy,  twenty  miles  of  the  distance 
[being  tunneled  under  the  Alps.    The  new 
.  implon  tunnel  is  about  twelve  miles  in 
.  ;ngth;  and  a  continuation  of  it  is  now 
.  iiercing  the  northern  wall  of  the  Rhone 
'alley  for  a  distance  of  eight  and  a  half 
liles.    A  straight  line  from   London  to 
Hlan  goes  southeasterly  across  two  moun- 
lin  chains  nearly  two  and  one  half  miles 
,  ,1  height,^and!between  the  walls  the  river 
'.  Lhone,  gray  with  glacier  mud,  flows  in  a 
,  outhwesterly  direction.    This  has  required 
. .  long  detour.    I  he  Simplon  and  the  exten- 
:  .on  will  shorten  the  time  of  the  journey  to 
;  taly,  at  a  cost  of  1175,000  per  minute 
:aved.    An  hour  or  more  will  be  spent  in 
,  ne  tunnels.    We  subjoin  a  stirring  para- 
raph  from  the  JVorld  describing  what  the 
.  assage  will  reveal : 

[ '  "A  March  trip  from  Paris  to  Milan  by  the 
:  ew  route  will  be  memorable.    After  a 
ight  in  a  stuffy  sleeper,  morning  will  dawn 

■  pen  a  chilly  world,  with  mud  yielding  to 
.  "ost  and  frost  to  snow  and  ice  as  the  line 
'  scends.    A  half  hour's  plunge  through  the 

x)etschberg,  under  a  mountain  a  mile 
eep  overhead,  and  one  is  in  the  midst  of 
\  stupendous  midwinter  landscape  of  Alpine 

■  iants  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  snow. 
;  Another  plunge  in  the  dark  and  one  emerges 

■  .1  dazzling  sunlight  into  Italy  and  spring, 
'"he  almost  incredible  transformation  in 

'  he  dozen  miles  from  the  northern  to  the 
,  puthem  slope  of  the  Simplon  is  like  jumping 
).  y  an  hour  from  Greenland  to  Mexico." — 
''Christian  Advocate. 


.  Marion  S.  Parker,  a  Detroit  girl  and 
.'  graduate  of  Michigan  University,  is  a 
I  ivil  engineer.  She  has  done  the  architect's 
.•  |/ork  on  several  New  York  skyscrapers. 
"  [  he  designed  the  Board  Exchange  building 
the  Wall  Street  section,  a  twenty-eight- 
^  tory  monster  that  houses  eight  thousand 


brokers,  bankers  and  corporation  offices. 
She  built  the  Astoria,  half  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  the  Whitehall  building,  and  a 
dozen  other  notable  structures.  She  did 
nearly  all  the  designing  alone,  planning  the 
steel  work  and  everything  from  basement 
to  roof. 


Us  iNG  Judgment  Correctly. — A  captain 
in  the  Chicago  fire  department  by  the  name 
of  Hannan  was  being  examined  for  promo- 
tion by  the  civil  service  commissioners. 
He  had  answered  many  questions  satisfac- 
torily, but  one  of  the  commissioners  thought 
of  one  that  would  probably  prove  his  un- 
doing. 

Turning  quickly  from  his  desk,  he  said: 
"Captain,  if  you  came  to  a  fire  in  a  four- 
story  building,  the  fire  being  in  the  base- 
ment and  a  man  being  on  the  roof,  what 
would  you  do — put  out  the  fire  or  save  the 
man?" 

"Put  out  the  fire,"  was  the  captain's 
instant  reply. 

Every  commissioner  protested.  That 
would  be  acting  inhumanly.  It  was  every 
man's  duty  to  think  first  of  saving  a  life, 
not  property. 

"You  are  wrong,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
captain,  calmly.  "Let  me  explain,  and 
then  you  can  judge  if  I  understand  my 
business.  I  come  with  my  company  to  a 
four-story  building,  which  is  on  fire  in  the 
basement.  I  see  a  man  on  the  roof,  who 
is  four  stories  removed  from  the  fire.  Now, 
if  I  send  my  men  up  to  rescue  him,  by  the 
time  they  get  to  the  roof  that  fire  may 
have  cut  off  their  escape,  and  I  lose  not  only 
the  man,  but  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
I  immediately  try  to  put  that  fire  out,  I 
am  protecting  the  man  on  the  roof  and 
preventing  my  men  from  being  trapped. 
That  is  the  way  I  would  look  at  it." 

The  captain's  display  of  common  sense 
in  this  answer  won  him  his  promotion. — 
Boys'  Companion. 

Perhaps  the  Master  knows  what  a  capital 
plowman  you  are,  and  so  He  never  means 
you  to  become  a  reaper,  because  you  do 
your  plowing  so  well. — Spurgeon. 


Westtown  Notes. 

"The  Institution  and  Working  of  the  Discipline," 
was  the  title  of  the  address  which  William  B.  Harvey 
gave  to  the  boys  last  First-day  evening,  while  Annie 
B.  Gidley  spoke  to  the  girls  on  the  use  of  the  Plain 
Language  at  Westtown. 


An  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the  Literary 
Union  last  week  on  the  subject:  Resolved,  That  the 
United  States  has  been  justified  in  assuming  control 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  judges  gave  their  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 


The  Cooking  Room  in  Industrial  Hall  has  recently 
been  equipped  with  sixteen  gas  stoves  to  be  used  in 
place  of  the  individual  oil  stoves.  The  large  coal 
range  is  also  in  constant  use.  The  room  is  now  ad- 
mirably well  equipped  for  work  in  the  science  and  art 
of  cooking,  and  twenty-seven  girls,  in  two  sections, 
are  receiving  instruction  in  this  branch  under  Katha- 
rine T.  McCollin. 


Watson  W.  Dewees  gave  an  interesting  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  life  and  character  of  "Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots"  last  Sixth-day  evening,  rehearsing  the  details 


of  the  life  of  the  unhappy  queen  and  discussing  the 
relations  between  her  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 

Winter  sports  have  started  rather  early  this  year. 
Good  sledding  was  enjoyed  on  the  5th  instant,  and  on 
the  two  days  following,  while  a  small  amount  of  skating 
was  available  on  the  7th.  The  large  bob-sleds,  holding 
from  ten  to  eighteen  persons  each  , which  were  used  for 
a  number  of  years,  are  no  longer  in  vogue,  and  every- 
body now  rides  on  the  Flexible  Flyer.  The  track 
through  the  North  Woods  has  been  discarded,  for  the 
present  at  least,  in  favor  of  the  slope  between  the  School 
building  and  the  North  Woods,  the  track  starting 
from  the  girls'  water  tower. 


Gathered  NotevS. 

LippincoW s  for  Twelfth  Month  contains  an  article 
on  "The  Doubting  Folly."  This  is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  five  papers  on  "Worry  and  Allied  Mental 
States,"  which  is  attracting  wide  popular  attention.. 

The  work  that  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and  others 
did  for  the  American  South,  and  George  Kennan  for 
the  wretches  transported  to  Siberia,  it  seems  necessary 
now  to  repeat  in  another  part  of  the  world.  There  are 
hard  words  to  be  said  and  gray  pictures  to  be  drawn 
on  the  Congo,  and  Richard  Harding  Davis,  after  a 
visit  there,  comes  to  the  support  of  other  spirited 
denouncers  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians. — Philadelphia 
Press. 


To-day  a  new  profession  beckons  to  beginners.  It 
is  a  profession,  which,  strangely  enough,  aims  to  do 
away  with  itself  in  the  end,  but  not  in  the  lifetime, 
certainly,  of  this  generation  or  the  next.  It  is  the  pro- 
fession of  "social  service"  and  various  schools,  notably 
one  in  New  York,  give  courses  in  it. 


Modernism  and  the  Roman  Church. — The  war 
which  the  present  Pope  is  waging  against  the  so-called 
modernism  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
seems  to  proceed  with  increasing  vigor.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  a  few  months  since  Pius  X.  issued  an 
encyclical  condemning  certain  views  and  methods  of 
study  in  the  field  of  theology.  His  condemnation 
extended  practically  to  all  forms  of  what  is  commonly 
called  scientific  theology.  A  number  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  particularly  a  Jesuit,  Father 
Tyrrell,  replied  to  this  decision  and  urged  strongly 
that  larger  freedom  for  investigation  should  be  given 
the  Catholic  scholars.  As  an  answer  to  this,  Tenth 
Month  30th,  the  Pope  suspended  Father  Tyrrell  from 
his  priestly  office.  The  end  of  the  controversy  is  not 
in  sight.  The  encyclical  is  not  a  deliverance  ex  cathedra, 
and  therefore  is  not  regarded  as  final  by  Roman  clergy 
of  the  more  liberal  type.  But  obviously  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  sees  that  the  spirit  of  inquiry  is  hostile 
to  its  own  claim  to  authority.  In  denouncing  modern- 
ism the  Curia  is  consistent  with  its  position.  Ecclesi- 
astical authority  cannot  long  support  itself  among 
those  who  are  looking  for  truth  rather  than  conformity. 


There  is  no  telling  what  new  light  upon  the  Bible  is 
waiting  to  be  discovered  in  some  of  the  rubbish  heaps 
of  Egypt.  Oxyrynchus  has,  during  the  past  year,  been 
the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Drs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  and 
though  they  have  found  nothing  equal  to  the  "Sayings 
of  Jesus,"  their  labor  has  not  been  barren  of  results. 
A  vellum  fragment  of  an  uncanonical  gospel  has  been 
found,  which  gives  a  conversation  between  Jesus  and 
a  Pharisee  in  the  temple  court  upon  the  nature  of  pur- 
ity. It  should  be  dated  about  A.  D.  150,  and  may  be 
an  elaboration  of  Matthew  xv;  i,  20.  It  has  the  tone 
of  Christ's  words  far  more  clearly  marked  than  many 
of  the  Apocryphal,  and  is  deemed  by  Dr.  Grenfell  as 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  all  too  scanty  remnants  of 
uncanonical  traditions  concerning  Christ.  In  addition 
to  this  fragment,  two  other  "finds"  are  of  interest.  A 
part  of  one  of  Pindar's  odes,  singing  the  praises  of  the 

simple  life,"  and  three  hundred  lines  of  one  of  the 
lost  plays  of  Euripides,  rank  next  in  value  to  the  vellum 
fragment  referred  to.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
funds  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  have  become  so 
depleted  that  this  winter  will  see  no  expedition.  We 
could  wish  that  this  work  might  be  pushed  forward 
more  rapidly,  as  it  could  be  if  only  the  money  were 
forthcoming. — Episcopal  Recorder. 

According  to  a  South  African  telegram.  Sir  George 
Farrar  has  openly  declared  that  the  experiment  of 
Chinese  labor  is  finished.  This  has  caused  great  re- 
joicing in  England.  We  do  not  forget  that  there  are 
many  thousands  of  Chinese  still  in  the  mines,  but  we 
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have  full  confidence  that  the  end  is  on  its  way.  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  the  history  of  this  struggle  is 
written.  When  we  remember  the  furious  determina- 
tion with  which  the  experiment  was  defended,  the 
threat  to  extend  it  till  there  were  a  quarter  of  a  million 
Chinese  in  the  country,  the  abuse  levelled  against  those 
who  protested,  and  the  apathy  of  many  who  should 
have  been  foremost  in  the  battle,  we  cannot  but  thank 
God  and  take  courage.  This  Chinese  labor  business 
was  the  worst  of  all  the  evil  actions  of  —  Balfour's 
government,  and  it  is  by  the  moral  force  of  the  nation 
that  it  was  brought  to  naught.  The  Liberal  Govern- 
ment has  already  accomplished  one  great  part  of  their 
task. 


When  he  had  finished  the  signature  that  admitted 
Oklahoma  as  a  State  the  President  picked  up  a  small 
blotter  with  which  he  blotted  his  name,  and  then 
exclaimed,  "Oklahoma  is  a  State."  A  person  present 
asked  for  the  blotter.  The  President  gave  it  to  him 
with  the  remark,  "There  were  more  requests  for  me 
to  use  particular  pens  than  there  are  letters  in  my 
name."  The  pen  which  made  the  State  will  be  de- 
posited with  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society. 

The  admission  of  Oklahoma  makes  the  forty-sixth 
State  in  the  Union.  Eleven  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  Territory  of  Utah  became  the  forty-fifth  State. 
The  flag  does  not  receive  its  forty-sixth  star  until 
Seventh  Month  4th,  1908. 

If  prohibition  prohibits,  the  new  State  will  have  less 
crime,  misery,  idleness,  insanity,  and  more  money, 
domestic  peace,  average  intelligence,  and  in  the  end 
more  improvements  with  less  taxes,  than  most  of  the 
States  that  were  old  when  it  received  its  name. — Christ- 
ian /Advocate. 


An  English  paper  declares  that  the  sermons  of 
"Gipsy"  Smith  are  "the  finest  exhibitions  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Anglo-Saxon  heard  in  England  since  the 
days  of  John  Bright."  Some  marvel  that  an  "un- 
educated" man  should  have  such  "extraordinary 
graces"  of  speech.  But  they  forget  that  the  Bible  has 
been  diligently  studied  by  this  uneducated  man  since 
early  childhood,  and  the  Bible  is  the  most  magnificent 
treasury  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech  in  existence.  No 
orator  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Bible;  and  a 
natural  orator,  saturated  with  the  Bible,  ought  to  do 
great  things  in  public  speech.  The  marvel  would  be 
for  him  not  to  speak  vividly  and  vigorously.— forwarJ. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Among  the  recommendations  of 
President  Roosevelt  contained  in  his  late  message  to 
Congress  are  those  to  establish  postal  savings  banks; 
the  establishment  of  a  department  of  the  Government 
to  supervise  mining  operations;  legislation  to  prevent 
destruction  of  forests;  and  the  retention  of  mineral 
lands;  a  tax  on  inheritances;  the  developement  of 
inland  water-ways  beginning  at  the  Mississippi  River; 
and  regulation  by  the  Government  of  railroad  manage- 
ment. In  reference  to  great  corporations  he  advocates 
the  exercise  of  a  supervision  and  control  by  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  says:  "A  combination  should  not 
be  tolerated  if  it  abuse  the  power  acquired  by  combi- 
nation to  the  public  detriment.  No  corporation  or 
association  of  any  kind  should  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  foreign  or  inter-state  commerce  that  is  formed  for 
the  purpose  of,  or  whose  operations  create,  a  monopoly 
or  general  control  of  the  production,  sale  or  distribution 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life  or 
articles  of  general  use  and  necessity.  Such  combina- 
tions are  against  public  policy;  they  violate  the  com- 
mon law;  the  doors  of  the  courts  are  closed  to  those 
who  are  parties  to  them,  and  I  believe  the  Congress 
can  close  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce  against 
them  for  its  protection." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report 
has  stated  that  the  income  of  the  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  Month  30th,  1907,  amounted 
to  $846,725,000,  including  the  1183,500.000  of  postal 
receipts,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  Government 
were  $762,488,000,  thus  showing  a  surplus  for  the 
year  of  $84,236,000.  The  four  great  items  of  expen- 
diture were  $180,000,000  for  the  civil  establishment, 
$122,000,000  for  the  military,  including  rivers  and 
harbors:  $97,000,000  for  the  navy  and  $130,000,000 
for  the  pension  roll. 

The  number  of  persons  who  have  left  this  country 
for  Europe  durinp  this  year  to  Eleventh  Month  28th. 
is  stated  to  have  been  447.000.  At  the  same  time  last 
year  the  number  was  293.500.  Those  leaving  now  are 
chiefly  aliens.  A  despatch  from  Herlin  says  that 
Germany  is  alarmed  over  the  possible  consequences 


of  so  large  an  addition  to  the  working  people  in  that 
country  and  states  that  it  is  feared  tens  of  thousands 
of  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Hungarians,  Greeks 
and  Italians  are  landing  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen  after 
having  spent  their  last  coins  on  passage  money.  They 
become  stranded  in  Germany  and  have  glutted  the 
already  overcrowded  domestic  labor  market  to  a  criti- 
cal degree. 

It  is  believed  that  more  than  two  hundred  men  lost 
their  lives  in  the  Monongah  mines  of  the  Fairmount 
Coal  Co.,  in  West  Virginia  by  an  explosion  of  gas  on 
the  6th  instant.  A  despatch  says:  "Mines  Nos.  6  and  8 
were  wrecked  totally,  the  ground  rocked  as  if  shaken 
by  an  earthquake,  entrances  were  choked  and  machin- 
ery weighing  tons  was  blown  like  straws  across  the 
Monongahela  River.  It  is  the  worst  disaster  in  ten 
years  of  American  mining." 

Steel  frame  barns  it  is  reported,  are  now  in  course  of 
construction  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  said  not  to  be  much  more  expensive  than  wooden 
ones,  at  the  present  high  prices  of  lumber.  No  beams 
or  posts  are  used,  so  that  all  of  the  interior  can  be 
used  for  storage. 

A  movement  has  been  begun  in  New  York  City  to 
put  in  force  the  laws  against  the  opening  of  theatres 
and  various  forms  of  worldly  amusements  on  the  First- 
day  of  the  week.  On  the  8th  instant,  these  laws  were 
strictly  enforced. 

The  number  of  immigrants  arriving  in  this  country 
during  the  year  ending  Sixth  Month,  30th  1907,  is 
stated  to  have  been  1,285,349,  an  increase  of  184,614 
over  last  year.  Of  the  total  number  only  46;234  had 
reached  or  passed  the  age  of  forty-five.  Thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  were  illiterate. 

The  Governor  of  Nevada  has  appealed  to  President 
Roosevelt  for  help  in  anticipation  of  threatened  trou- 
bles in  the  mining  region  near  Goldfield  in  that  State. 
In  consequence  of  which  the  President  has  sent  troops 
there. 

Statistics  in  reference  to  injuries  caused  by  playing 
the  game  of  football  in  this  country  have  been  published 
in  an  article  by  Arthur  N.  Reeve  in  The  Independent 
which  show  that  in  1905,  twenty-two  deaths  were 
caused  by  it,  and  ninety-six  were,  more  or  less,  seriously 
injured,  in  1906,  when  a  reform  in  the  method  of  play- 
ing was  introduced,  there  were  ten  killed  and  sixty- 
three  injured,  and  during  the  present  year  there  have 
been  fourteen  killed  and  fifty-eight  injured.  Of  the 
fourteen  persons  killed  this  year  it  is  said  their  ages 
averaged  less  than  eighteen  years. 

Foreign. — On  the  8th  instant  Oscar  11.,  King  of 
Sweden  died  at  Stockholm  in  the  seventy-ninth  year 
of  his  age.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  oldest  son  Oscar 
Gustave  Adolphe  who  has  assumed  the  title  of  Gustave 
V.  The  late  king  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  subjects 
The  separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden  which  was 
peacefully  accomplished  a  few  years  ago  was  a  cause 
of  great  sorrow  to  him,  and  is  said  to  have  hastened 
his  death. 

An  automatic  apparatus  for  delivering  hot  or  cold 
milk  has  been  introduced  in  Berlin  to  supply  school 
children  with  milk  at  a  very  low  price.  A  cup  made  of 
strong  water-proof  paper  falls  out  of  an  opening  in 
the  apparatus  and  by  pressing  a  pedal  the  cup  is 
filled  with  pure  milk  at  any  desired  temperature.  The 
heating  is  done  inside  the  apparatus  by  liquid  fuel. 
The  price  charged  is  two  cents  per  cupfull,  and  is 
intended  to  furnish  the  milk  at  about  the  actual  cost. 
The  apparatus  is  patented  and  the  success  attending 
its  use  has  been  so  great  that  it  is  said  it  will  be  in- 
stalled in  many  schools  in  Germany. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Baku,  which  has  long  been 
a  center  of  the  petroleum  industry,  a  new  oil  well  is 
reported  to  have  been  lately  opened,  which  yields  ten 
thousand  barrels  of  oil  daily.  A  despatch  says:  "It 
is  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  dedicated  to  fire 
worship,  and  it  is  now  supposed  that  the  eternal 
flames"  at  the  altar  were  maintained  by  natural  gas. 
According  to  geologists  this  discovery  opens  up  a 
possibility  of  tapping  an  oil  stratum  in  a  region  forty 
times  larger  than  the  present  one.  The  new  stratum 
includes  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  takes 
in  the  so-called  "Sacred  Isle."  where  Zoroaster  about 
400  B.  C,  preached  the  fire  cult." 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  Ambassador 
O'Brien,  for  the  United  States,  and  Foreign  Minister 
Hayashi,  for  japan,  whereby  Japan  will  limit  immigra- 
tion of  subjects  to  the  United. States  to  the  student  and 
merchant  classes  only. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Central  American  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Washington  has  agreed  upon  plans  for  a 
court  of  justice  to  settle  all  disputes  among  the  five 
Republics. 


NOTICES.  jj 
Notice. — Professor  Frank  P.  Graves,  of  the  depart-  ) 
ment  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  Ohio  | 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  address  a  f 
regular  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Associa-  ' 
tion,  at  2.30  p.  M.,  First  Month  nth,  1908,  at  140  N,  i 
Sixteenth  Street,  on  "New  Ideals  in  Intellectual  Dis-  j 
cipline  and  Culture." 

Notice. — The  Westtown  Calendar  for  1908  may  be  , 
purchased  at  304  Arch  Street  or  at  the  School.  Pric<|L 
twenty-five  cents;  by  mail  thirty  cents.  1'- 

Egbert  S.  Gary, 

Westtown,  Pa.  ji 

Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  iNDiAhf, 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  New  York.    A  Friend  anci  j 
his  wife  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  foil 
this  Institution.  I' 
Application  may  be  made  to  i, 
Josiah  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J.  j 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa.  1 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila.  i]  ^ 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wil  1 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  train: 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  read 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  A!  j 
phone  1 14  A.  I  _ 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.  - 

Married. — By  Friends'  ceremony,  at  the  home  o:  |j 
Margaret  Story,  near  Newtown,  Pa.,  on  the  sixth  0: 
Sixth  Month,  1907,  Walter  S.  Satterthwaite,  sor  1 
of  Henry  W.  and  Lucy  S.  Satterthwaite  of  Fallsington  j, 
Pa.,  to  Margaret  S.  Bunting,  daughter  of  Samue  ' 
and  the  late  Rachel  Bunting  of  the  former  place.  m 

 ,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Fallsington,  Pa.,  on  thi  .,1 

twenty-seventh  of  Sixth  Month,  1907,  John  B.  Sat 
TERTHWAiTE,  son  of  Henry  W.  and  Lucy  S.  Satterth  ni( 
waite  of  the  above  place,  to  Edith  Satterthwaite  , 
daughter  of  Michael  C.  and  Caroline  T.  Satterthwaiti 
of  Edgewood,  Pa.  l 

 ,  at  Ridge  meeting,  near  Barnesville,  on  Sixth  11 

day  the  twenty-second  of  Eleventh  Month,  1907 
Silas  H.  Hartley,  son  of  Thomas  and  Rosella  Hartlc}  J 
of  Eldon,  Guernsey  Co.,  to  Elizabeth  J.  Hall,  daugh'  ,. 
ter  of  John  G.  and  Anna  L.  Hall  of  the  former  place.  * 


Died. — On  the  fourteenth  of  Sixth  Month,  19OT  .; 
at  the  Barclay  Home,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Lydia  M 
Tucker,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age.    A  mem  il 
ber  of  Bradford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.    Thi  , 
dear  Friend  was  particularly  appreciative  of  littl 
favors  received,  and  careful  to  express  her  gratitud  ij 
for  them,  and  her  many  deeds  of  kindness  are  nov 
gratefully  remembered  by  those  with  whom  she  left :  ™ 
savor  of  good.    The  quiet  trustfulness  in  her  Heavenl;  i; 
Father,  manifested  during  her  last  illness,  of  a  fei 
weeks,  showed  from  Whom  her  strength  came,  and  he  " 
prayer,  that  He  would  be  near  her,  support  her,  ani 
comfort  her,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  seemed  mercifull 
granted.    "  Blessed  are  the  meek;  for  they  shall  inheri  ' 
the  earth." 

Ephraim  Smith  died  Tenth  Month  22nd,  1907,  ag& 
seventy-four.  A  beloved  member  of  the  Monthl' 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia — an  elder  to  whor 
the  oversight  of  the  flock  was  a  sacred  trust  and  privi 
lege. 

He  was  born  near  Barnesville,  Ohio.    After  attend  1 
ing  Westtown  Boarding  School,  he  remained  for 
short  time  as  a  teacher  in  that  Institution,  and  aftei 
wards  settled  in  Philadelphia.    He  filled  several  in- 
portant  stations  in  our  religious  Society  with  accept  [ 
ance  to  his  friends,  his  mature  judgment  and  tendc 
sympathy  endearing  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  an 
through  a  long  business  life  his  influence  was  uniform! 
exerted  in  accordance  with  a  true  Christian  standan 

The  progress  of  disease  prevented  Ephraim  Smit 
from  attending  religious  meetings  for  about  a  yei 
previous  to  his  decease,  during  which  period  he  w. 
mostly  confined  to  the  house  and  in  quietness  ( 
spirit  awaited  his  end,  in  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immoj 
tality. 

When  one  possessing  such  spiritual  discernment  an! 
clear  judgment  is  removed  from  our  midst,  a  sense  (' 
loss  unavoidably  follows;  but  his  memory  remains  ; 
a  benediction — fragrant  with  the  spirit  of  Divine  lo\ 
and  wisdom. 
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'he  Christian  Dress  Parade  and  Merchandising. 
We  are  in  accord  with  the  obvious  intent 
>f  an  extract  from  a  Chicago  periodical 
lamed  Unity,  which  says:  "Not  until  men 
jid  women  carry  their  religion  into  their 
ardrobes  and  their  consciences  into  their 
lopping  can  we  expect  much  progress  in 
lorals  or  in  religion." 
We  could,   however,   spare   the  word 
their"  before  "religion"  and  "conscience;" 
yr  we  have  little  doubt  that  all  who  have 
lie  choosing  of  their  own  apparel  do  carry 
'leir  religion,  such  as  they  have,  into  it; 
a  that  it  is  a  testimony  of  the  kind  or  degree 
religion    they   possess.    Their  speech 
/hich  they  exhibit  on -their  persons,  "be- 
rrayeth  them."    Where  there  is  freedom 
f  attire,  it  is  a  characteristic  or  distinctive 
ress.    But  religion,  assumed  in  the  above 
of  the  word  to  mean  Christianity,  car- 
ed into  wardrobes  would  certainly  revise 
icir  contents  as  thoroughly  as  did  Chris- 
anity  on  one  occasion  revise  merchandising 
1  the  temple,  when  with  a  whip  of  small 
)rds  He  drove  out  the  illicit  trade  and 
rayerless  shopping. 

Surely  this  whip  of  small  cords  is  needed 
)-day  amidst  the  overcrowded  "slavery," — 
!  the  salesmen  observe  it  to  be,  and  call 
so, — of  Christmas  shopping, — and  the 
ilea  xadage  of  Christmas  giving  that  is  not 
om  the  heart.    If  Christmas  buying  has 
I]  ercy,  relief  and  good  cheer  as  its  motive, 
J'j    would  purchase  its  goods  where  buying 
mt  ould  do  most  good ;  it  would  purchase  them 
'shopkeepers  who  need  the  patronage  most, 
<ft*  id  not  of  those  already  rich  whose  pam- 
;red  families  do  not  need  our  help.  This 
Jould  be  "carrying  conscience  into  our 
flopping."    If  it  is  charity  that  is  in  do- 
linion,  there  will  be  a  charitable  buying,  as 


well  as  a  charitable  giving.  Encourage  the 
small  trader,  who  is  trying  to  get  an  honest 
living,  and  then  every  shopping  day  will 
be  something  of  a  Christmas,  in  the  con- 
science of  it. 

That  is  a  good  thought, — to  carry  Christ 
into  our  buying,  in  such  a  way  that  He 
carries  us.  Then  a  good  many  things  will 
not  be  bought, — such  as  minister  to  motives 
on  which  Christ  does  not  smile,  such  as  exceed 
our  means,  such  as  excite  envy  and  tempt 
others  to  imitate  us  beyond  their  means. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  a  society  of  women 
in  the  West  is  instituting  a  strike  against 
the  bondage  of  overdone  buying  and  over- 
done giving  at  that  call  of  the  Christmas 
season  from  which  the  Divine  call  is  elimi- 
nated. And  in  general  throughout  the 
year,  carrying  religion  into  our  wardrobes 
and  conscience  into  our  shopping,  is  of  a 
godliness  that  is  "profitable  for  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  It  is  a  pre- 
ventive of  hard  times,  a  check  on  extrava- 
gance, vanity  and  vice,  and  a  safeguard 
against  a  future  a:wful  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  hast  thou  done  with  thy  Lord's 
money?" 

These  rem.arks  do  not  intentionally  carry 
any  countenance  to  the.  observance  of  the 
day  itself  called  Christmas,— which  is  quite 
another  subject.  We  deem  it  sufficiently 
disposed  of  in  the  language  of  Scripture: — 
"Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times 
and  years.  I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  I  have 
labored  among  you  in  vain." 

All  matter  intended  to  be  printed  in 
this  periodical  should  reach  the  printer 
from  the  editor  by  Second-day  morning  of 
each  week.  In  urgent  cases  room  is  some- 
times made  for  an  article  or  a  notice  pre- 
sented to  the  printer  on  Third-day  morning. 

We  call  attention,  at  the  request  of  a 
subscriber  to  the  general  neglect  of  Friends 
to  forward  for  our  publication  notices  of 
their  marriages  which  may  have  occurred. 
These  when  printed  are  interesting  to  our 
readers,  and  may  become  of  much  legal  or 
other  importance  in  future  years  for  the 
confirming  of  dates  or  names,  and  for  deter- 
mining the  chronology  of  other  points  in 
history.  Newly  married  parties  receive  a 
special  consideration  from  The  Friend, 
the  nature  of  which  it  is  intended  shall 
privately  appear  to  them  soon  after  the 
notice  is  printed. 


The  Care  of  Friends'  Records. 

The  Westonian  for  Eleventh  Month  con- 
tains a  valuable  article  by  Albert  J.  Ed- 
munds giving  an  account  of  the  collections 
of  Friends '  books  to  be  found  in  the  various 
Libraries  in  Philadelphia.  In  that  part  of 
it  which  refers  to  our  own  Friends'  Library 
he  mentions  the  Record  Department  which 
he  says  is  so  important  that  he  thinks  it 
desirable  to  give  an  extract  from  the  rules, 
and  he  quotes  the  following: 

"Department  of  Records. 

"The  records  deposited  in  Friends'  Libra- 
ry are  the  property  of  the  Meetings  deposit- 
ing them,  and  are  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  officers  and  committees  of  such 
meetings.  Upon  application  to  the  Deputy 
Custodian  by  the  persons  named  above,  the 
'records  they  require  will  be  brought  from 
the  Record  Vault  to  the  lower  library  for 
examination,  the  vault  itself  not  being 
available  for  that  purpose.  No  records  may 
be  taken  from  the  library.  It  is  expected 
that  persons  not  known  to  the  Deputy 
Custodian  will  be  identified.  It  is  requested 
that  as  little  reference  as  possible  will  be 
made  to  records  that  are  in  a  worn  or 
dilapidated  condition,  and  that  all  records 
will  be  handled  carefully,  and  that  the  pages 
will  not  be  fingered  beyond  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  turning  over  the  leaves. 
Lead  pencils  only  may  be  used  in  making 
memoranda,  and  the  use  of  ink,  either  in 
fountain  pens  or  otherwise,  is  not  permitted. 

"Other  persons  besides  officers  and  com- 
mittees of  depositing  Meetings  are  not 
privileged  to  examine  records.  Applica- 
tions for  information  must  be  made  in 
writing  on  the  forms  which  will  be  furnished, 
clearly  stating  the  points  upon  which  such 
information  is  desired." 

Commenting  upon  the  foregoing  rules  he 
remarks: 

"These  rules  may  seem  severe,  but  those 
of  us  who  know  the  reason  thereof  think 
otherwise.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  to 
a  librarian  than  the  number  of  people  other- 
wise well-bred  who  will  turn  the  leaves  of 
valuable  books  with  their  gloves  on  and 
even  moisten  their  fingers  with  their  lips. 
One  may  see  this  done  every  day,  not  only 
in  public  libraries,  but  in  those  which  are 
avowedly  select.  The  famous  Liber  Albus, 
of  London  City,  became  a  Liber  Niger  from 
mediaeval  fingering,  and  would  have  perished 
altogether  if  it  had  not  been  guarded 
jealously  at  last.  With  regard  to  Friends' 
Records,  I  may  say  that,  before  the  days 
of  judicious  seclusion,  persons  who  had  no 
religious  or  historical  interest  in  these 
documents,  except  to  trace  their  own 
ancestry,  would  demand  access  to  the  pri- 
vate matters  of  the  Society  of  Friends  as  an 
inalienable  right,  vouchsafed  to  them  by 
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prevail;  having  been  made  to  go  moumin^jj 
on  my  way,  with  this  language  in  my  soul, 
"Lord  to  whom  hast  thou  sent  me?  Where 
shall  I  find  thy  flock  and  family  upon  earth? 
I  see  very  few  who  like  even  to  hear  or  speak 
of  Thee,  and  surely  if  thy  love  had  the  ' 
pre-eminence,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  would  speak,  or  at  least 
the  soul  would  love  to  wait  in  silence  for 
thy  Divine  appearance."  But  alas!  many 
seem  to  have  nothing  further  to  inquire 
about  than  whence  we  came?  whither  we  go? 
our  names  or  parents,  or  if  we  be  married' 
To  which  last  question  I  often  answer, 
hope  I  have  been  honorably  espoused  to 
one  husband;  but  they  are  quite  ignorant 
of  Him  whom  my  soul  loveth,  and  of  m;,^ 
meaning.  Yet  although  it  be  thus,  there 
is  a  living  remnant  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
though  under  great  suffering  and  oppression 
with  which  1  have  been  made  deeply  to 
sympathize,  and  have  greatly  admired  the 
Lord's  goodness  and  condescending  love 
his  forbearance  and  long  suffering  to  a 
disobedient  and  gain-saying  people,  not 
willing  that  they  should  perish. 

As  to  my  own  particular,  I  find  the  truth 
of  that  saying  of  the  apostle,  that  "they 
who  preach  the  Gospel,  live  by  it,"  in 
spiritual  sense;  and  though  the  Lord  has 
been  pleased  at  times  to  cause  his  candle 
to  shine  upon  my  head  and  to  clothe  me 
with  his  royal  robes,  yet  1  often  witness  a 
being  entirely  emptied,  stripped  and  destt 
tute  almost  of  daily  bread,  and  have  had 
as  Mordecai,  to  go  down  and  sit  at  thf 
King's  gate,  all  which  1  see  is  for  my  good 
for  when  a  cistern  is  let  dry,  the  earth!) 
sediment  is  discovered,  a  fit  time  for  cleaa 
ing  it,  that  so  the  water  may  flow  from  i 
with  greater  purity.    Therefore,  1  strive  t( 
learn  the  great  lesson,  of  being  content  ir 
all  states,  and  may  say  to  the  praise  am 
honor  of  my  kind  Master,  that  He  hati 
(since  1  have  given  up  to  serve  Him)  cause< 
his  peace  to  flow  in  my  soul  as  a  river 
whose  current  is  not  long  to  be  controlle( 
by  all  the  impediments  which  can  be  lai( 
in  its  way.    Blessed  forever  be  his  hoi 
name.  He  has  afl'orded  me  strength  to  dis; 
charge  myself  faithfully  and  honestly  where 
ever  my  lot  has  been  cast,  both  publicl 
and  privately;  so  that  1  have  no  condemns 
tion  on  that  account,  nor  have  I  ever  ye 
repented  leaving  all  to  answer  his  hoi 
requirings,  but  do  humbly  thank  Him,  tha 
He  enabled  me  so  to  do;  and  were  crown 
and  diadems  laid  at  my  feet,  1  could  nr 
give  his  approbation  for  them  all,  for  it 
surely  a  dreadful  thing  to  fall  into  thehanc 
of  an  omnipotent  Being. 

Before  1  conclude  I  would  say,  beware  ( 
Esau's  crime;  it  was  when  his  soul  wj 
ready  to  faint,  that  he  despised  his  birti 
right;  when  he  had  been  eagerly  pursuir, 
something  he  delighted  in  (I  believe  it  w; 
not  the  Truth)  he  came  to  this  unwise  coi 
elusion,  "Behold  I  am  at  the  point  to  di 
and  what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  me? 
He  wanted  patience  and  solid  reflection,  an 
afterwards  he  had  bitterly  to  repent  whe 
too  late.  Had  he  not  resigned  it  nor 
would  have  taken  it  from  him,  neither  a 
all  the  powers  of  darkness,  from  thee, 
thou  resolve  to  keep  it;  this  must  be  doi 


Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence." 

These  statements  by  Albert  J.  Edmunds, 
who  is  a  recognized  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters, are  renewed  evidences  of  the  great 
value  of  the  Record  Department  of  Friends' 
Library,  not  only  as  a  safe  place  of  deposit 
for  our  records,  but  also  one  where  they 
may  be  guarded  from  improper  use,  or  even 
final  destruction.  The  result  of  records 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  private  Custodians 
or  so-called  "  Fire-proofs"  in  meeting-houses, 
from  which  they  are  frequently  taken  for 
inspection,  and  perhaps  never  returned,  is 
often  ultimate  loss  and  even  destruction  in 
some  instances.  A  case  of  the  latter  kind 
recently  occurred  in  one  of  our  country 
meetings,  where  upon  the  decease  of  one 
of  its  members  who  was  Custodian,  the 
representatives  of  the  decedent,  not  appre- 
ciating that  the  books  were  of  any  value, 
destroyed  them  without  giving  notice  to 
Friends. 


The  World's  Temperance  Lesson, 
(Rom.  14:  12,  23) — Two  friends  were  one 
day  taking  a  long  walk  in  the  country  and 
they  had  a  dog  with  them.  That  day  the 
dog  jumped  from  one  bank  to  the  other  of  a 
deep  gully  they  passed.  A  few  days  later 
they  took  the  same  walk  and  then  the  dog 
did  not  attempt  to  cross  in  that  way.  In- 
stead, he  ran  off  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
path  that  ran  down  and  up  and  he  did  this 
t30th  in  going  and  returning.  What  was 
the  reason?  There  was  a  little  dog  with  him 
this  time,  and  the  big  dog  knew  that  if  he 
jumped  across,  the  little  dog  would  try  it 
and  would  fall  in. 

Very  often  boys  and  girls  will  do  this 
same  kind  of  a  thing,  and  will  keep  from 
going  to  places  where  they  would  be  per- 
fectly safe  because  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  are  with  them  who  would  be  sure 
to  be  harmed  if  they  tried  to  follow.  This 
is  something  like  what  Paul  means  when 
he  says:  "Let  none  put  a  stumbling  block 
or  an  occasion  to  fail  in  his  brother's  way." 

A  boy  named  James  had  a  little  brother 
who  was  not  strong  and  could  not  eat 
candy  without  being  made  sick  by  it,  and 
James  did  without  candy  for  weeks  to- 
gether that  he  might  not  put  a  stumbling 
block  in  his  brother's  way,  that  is,  that  he 
might  not  make  it  hard  for  his  brother  to 
keep  from  doing  what  would  harm  him. 

The  thing  which  causes  more  trouble, 
sickness,  sorrow,  dishonor  and  death  than 
any  other  one  thing  is  the  drinking  of  wine 
and  beer  and  other  things  that  have  alcohol 
in  them.  .  The  only  safe  way  for  anyone  is 
to  say,  "I  will  never  touch  any  of  those 
things  as  a  drink"  and  the  only  kind  way 
for  anyone  to  do  is  to  keep  that  promise 
not  only  for  his  own  sake  but  for  the  sake 
of  others  who  will  see  what  he  does  and  do 
the  same  thing,  "it  is  good  neither  to 
eat  flesh  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  anything 
whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is 
ofTendecl   or   is   made   weak."  Christian 

Men  grumble  because  God  puts  thorns 
on  roses:  would  it  not  be  better  to  thank 
God  that  He  has  put  roses  on  thorns? — 
Anon. 


A  Letter  of  Mary  Peisley  to  Joshua  Strang- 
man. 

A  few  days  ago  thy  acceptable  letter 
reached  me  at  the  city  of  York,  which  1 
read  with  a  measure  of  satisfaction  and 
sorrow,  satisfaction  to  find  that  thou  still 
retains  thy  love  to  the  Eternal  excellency, 
and  sorrow  that  the  powers  of  darkness 
should  so  far  prevail,  as  to  cause  such 
strong  struggles  of  soul  and  sore  conflicts 
of  spirit,  as  thou  writest  of.  But  1  have 
not  the  least  doubt  of  thy  deliverance,  and 
firmly  believe  thy  God  will  magnify  and 
exalt  his  own  Divine  power  in  thy  soul,  and 
make  bare  his  holy  arm  for  thy  salvation,  by 
revealing  it  to  thee,  an  unfailing  preserver 
in  every  needful  time.  This  I  write  not 
altogether  from  myself,  nor  from  the  im- 
pulse of  friendship  and  gratitude;  it  is  from 
a  degree  of  that  assurance  and  humble 
confidence  which  the  Truth  has  at  this 
juncture  communicated.  It  is  reasonable 
to  think  by  thy  conflict,  that  the  time  of  thy 
release  is  at  hand;  it  was  so  with  Israel  of 
old  when  they  were  to  be  brought  out  of 
that  dark  land,  their  taskmasters  were 
harder,  and  their  burdens  made  heavier. 
1  believe  there  has  no  temptation  befallen 
thee,  but  what  has  been  witnessed  by  thy 
brethren  who  have  trodden  the  same  steps, 
even  through  the  region  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  by  the  gates  of  hell;  yea,  out  of  the 
belly  of  hell  have  some  called  as  Jonah  did, 
and  He  heard  them.  His  righteous  ear  has 
not  grown  heavy  that  He  cannot  hear; 
but  for  the  sighing  of  the  poor,  and  groaning 
of  the  needy  soul.  He  will  yet  arise;  and 
then  it  is  that  all  our  enemies  are  scattered, 
and  one  enabled  to  chase  a  thousand,  and 
two  to  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 

Though  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  a  day 
of  darkness,  famine  and  distress,  yea, 
thick  darkness,  that  may  be  felt,  yet  blessed 
be  the  name  of  our  God,  He  is  as  a  Goshen 
to  his  children,  giving  them  light  in  their 
habitations;  and  setting  a  mark  upon  them, 
who  sigh  and  mourn  for  the  abominations 
of  the  people.  Thou  seems  willing  to  give 
me  an  idea  of  thy  spiritual  state  and  condi- 
tion, even  by  an  outward  representation; 
but  I  think  I  may  say  of  a  truth,  I  have 
both  seen  and  felt  it,  even  by  sinking  down 
below  all  that  is  of  the  creature,  to  the  pure 
humble  Seed  of  life;  where  the  visions  of 
light  are  seen,  and  the  voice  of  the  great 
oracle  heard,  distinct  from  any  other  sound. 
Here  have  I  found  thee  present,  in  Him  who 
is  omnipresent,  and  tenderly  sympathized 


with 


thy   soul,   according   to   my  small 


measure.  In  this  do  I  desire  to  have  our 
friendship  renewed,  and  fellowship  kept 
steadfast,  which  is  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son. 

I  take  kind  thy  seasonable  warning  to 
watchfulness,  which  1  surely  stand  in  need 
of,  in  this  time  when  drowsiness  and  spirit- 
ual lethargy  have  generally  infected  man- 
kind. Thou  wilt,  perhaps,  like  to  hear  an 
account  of  my  spiritual  progress  and  travel 
Zionwards,  and  of  the  states  of  the  churches 
here,  so  far  as  my  small  sight  can  reach; 
and  I  may  say  it  has  been  a  great  grief  and 
aflliction  to  my  mind  to  see  the  desolation, 
darkness  and  insensibility  that  generally 
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by  cleaving  to  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart, 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  all  thy  strength, 
which  that  thou  mayst  be  enabled  to  do, 
is  my  fervent  prayer.*  M.  P. 

For  "  The  Kkibnd." 

An  Episcopal  Bishop's  Conclusion  Upon  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Secret  Lodges. 

The  following  considerations  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  who,  in  speaking  for  reform 
in  political  methods,  had  deplored  the  fact 
that  the  opponents  of  such  reform  "now 
idepend  on  secret,  underhand  measures." 
,  "Now,  is  not  this  pernicious  principle 
of  secrecy  very  much  at  the  bottom  of  the 
x)litical  trouble,  and  is  it  not  born  of  the 
50  general  affiliation  of  our  politicians  with 
the  oath-bound  secret  organizations?  Were 
nquiry  into  this  matter  to  be  made,  I 
jelieve  it  would  be  found  that  not  less 

:han  nine  out  of  ten  of  the    office 

lolders  are  Free  Masons,  Elks,  Knights  of 
■Pythias,  Mystic  Shriners,  and  so  on.  Among 
nembers  of  these  orders,  it  comes  easy 
ndeed  to  make  up  a  partisan  caucus  or 
i  political  cabal,  sworn  to  'secret,  underhand 
neasures.'    .    .  . 

"When  that  man  of  God,  Charles  G. 
-inney,  was  persuaded  by  an  uncle  to 
jnite  with  the  Masons,  because  he  would 
ind  it  greatly  to  his  interest  to  do  so,  he 
;aid  that  he  found  himself  brought  into 
:lose  companionship  with  'thoroughly  irre- 
igious  men.'  Later,  v/ith  the  incoming  of 
•reater  spiritual  light,  he  found  he  would 
lave  no  peace  of  mind — ^would  make  no 
idvance  in  the  Christian  walk — unless  he 
;ame  out  of  that  darkness.  Very  earnestly 
lid  D.  L.  Moody,  Pentecost,  Needham, 
irge  such  disassociation,  and  so  now  does 
l.  A.  Torrey,  with  a  host  of  others,  the 
^ord's  servants,  who  could  be  named. 

"As  regards  the  bearings  of  the  secret 
odge  on  politics.  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
hall,  to  name  no  other,  was  decidedly 
jpposed  to  the  dangerous  alliance.  Henri 
4erle  D'Aubigne  has  assured  me  that 
■reemasonry's  manifestation  in  France  has 
;een  a  handicap  to  the  right  accomplish- 
nent  of  disestablishment  there.  The  fore- 
oing  has  been  written  in  entire  ignorance 
f  thy  personal  views  upon  the  question 
-looted.  1  do  know,  however,  that  thy 
.dmonition  is  uniformly  to  be  faithful  to 
he  leadings  of  God's  grace  and  light. 
Vhere  that  is  diligently,  quietly  sought, 
here  is  no  occasion  to  be  apprehensive  of 
he  result."  J.  W.  L. 

The  reply  of  the  bishop,  less  a  little 
mission,  is  as  follows: 

"  I  am  obliged  for  your  letter  received 
riis  morning.    ...    1  simply  desire  to 

*  Mary  Peisley  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1717, 
id  became  a  minister  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
ater  on  she  travelled  considerably  in  England  and 
eland  in  the  service  of  Truth,  under  many  searching 
;ercises.    She  came  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 

1753,  and  travelled  northward  in  religious  engage- 
ents  into  Pennsylvania.    In  1737,  she  was  marned 

Mountrath,  Ireland,  to  Samuel  Neale,  an  eminent 
mister,  and  three  days  later,  after  an  illness  of  about 
urteen  hours,  she  was  removed  by  death.  An  ac- 
unt  of  the  remarkable  life  and  service  of  Samuel  and 
ary  Neale  is  given  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Friends' 
brary.   The  present  letter  is  found  on  page  83. 


say  that  I  think  you  have  discovered  [in 
treating  of  the  adaptation  made  of  the 
principle  of  secrecy]  a  truth  which  has  a 
great  deal  of  influence  in  explaining  Tacts 
which  we  deplore.  1  ought  to  state  to  you 
that  I  am  myself  a  Free  Mason,  although 
I  have  not  attended  a  meeting  or  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  order  for  over  thirty 
years.  I  entered  it  when,  as  a  young  man, 
1  was  in  pursuit  of  other  young  men  in  the 
interests  of  religion.  When  1  complained 
to  such  young  men  that  they  failed  to  at- 
tend church,  they  would  answer  me,  'We 
belong  already  to  a  religious  order,  and  we 
attend  service  at  its  Temple.'*  1  desired 
to  be  able  to  say  to  them,  'I  know  all  about 
that,  for  1  am  a  Mason  myself,  and  can 
tell  you  both  how  inferior  it  is  to  the 
church,  and  how  inadequate  is  the  worship.' 
1  was  thus  able  to  get  some  influence  over 
these  young  men,  and  to  point  them  to 
something  higher.  .  .  .  As  1  have  grown 
older,  1  have  become  rather  more  suspicious 
of  all  these  orders,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
your  dislike  might  be  justified  if  we  knew 
the  absolute  truth  about  them.  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  all  secret  orders  abolished 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  all  poor  imita- 
tions of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  are  more 
or  less  inimical  to  its  true  progress." 

In  view  of  such  inimical  imitations  the 
counsel  of  D.  L.  Moody  is  certainly  sound: 
"Come  out  from  the  lodge.  Do  not  let 
down  the  standard  to  suit  men  who  love 
their  secret  lodges  or  have  some  darling 
sin  they  will  not  give  up." 

V/ith  such  testimony  as  the  foregoing, 
with  knowledge  that  thousands  of  ministers 
have  severed  their  lodge  relations  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Holy  Spirit's  pointings,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  answer  given  in  a 
prominent  religious  weekly  to  a  seeker  who 
asked  whether  "Protestant  ministers  re- 
gard secret  societies  as  inimical  to  Chris- 
tianity?" that  "Many  ministers  belong  to 
such  societies  and  hold  office  in  them. 
They  are  eminent  and  godly  men,  who  cer- 
tainly would  repudiate  the  societies  and 
give  up  their  membership,  if  they  found 
them  to  be  opposed  to  Christianity." 

JosiAH  W.  Leeds. 


"What  shall  I  do  in  this  crisis?"  is  a 
question  that  human  beings  are  forever 
asking  of  human  advisers.  Now  no  human 
being  can  ever  explain  to  another  exactly 
how  things  stand  with  him  or  her.  The 
best  adviser  may  thus  not  understand  the 
crisis  wisely.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an 
hour  of  prayer;  of  opening  the  heart  to 
God,  and  waiting  on  Him,  on  any  matter 
requiring  counsel,  is  worth  ten  hours  of 
human  advice. — Forward. 

*  "  It  is  Anti-Masonic  to  require  any  religious  test 
other  than  to  believe  in  a  God,  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  Universe." — Chase,  Digest  of  Masonic 
Law. 

"  A  few  private  lodges  append  to  the  application  a 
pledge  to  the  effect  that  the  applicant  believes  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  of  Divine  import,  etc.  All  this 
is  irregular  and  unmasonic." — Webb's  Monitor  oj 

Masonry. 

"A  Mason,  who,  by  living  in  strict  obedience  to  the 
obligations  and  precepts  of  the  fraternity,  is  free  from 
sin."— Dr.  a.  G.  Mackey,  Past  Grand  High  Priest, 
Lexicon. 


From  Christopher  Taylor's  Testimony,  1680. 

About  thirty  years  since,  as  I  remember, 
1  met  with  a  book  of  I.  Penington's,  which 
treated  on  a  text  from  Job  xxxviii :  2,  "  Who 
is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge?"  This  Scripture,  and 
the  matter  of  his  discourse  upon  it,  in  that 
book,  affected  me  much;  for  at  that  time  1, 
with  others,  had  precious  openings  of  many 
heavenly  things;  being  then  sensible  that 
no  man  could  be  a  minister  of  Christ  Jesus 
without  the  work  of  regeneration  wrought 
in  his  own  heart;  and  not  only  so,  but  he 
must  be  sent  of  God  to  publish  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel,  in  the  alone  evidence  of  his 
power  and  spirit,  without  the  mixture  of 
his  own  will,  and  observing  his  own  time 
when  to  speak.  And  also  to  be  silent,  so 
that  we  believed  and  were  convinced  it 
was  to  be  a  spiritual  ministry,  and  to  be  dis- 
pensed in  the  motion  and  evidence  of  the 
same  spirit,  otherwise  it  was  "a  dark  erring 
of  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 

This  was  my  condition,  with  many  others 
at  that  time,  because  we  spent  many  pre- 
cious openings  upon  our  own  wills,  and  the 
wills  and  lusts  of  others.  Now  this  1  bring 
to  signify  that  dear  Isaac  Penington,  in 
those  days,  had  precious  openings  of  Truth, 
and  was  a  man  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  be  fUther  instructed  therein,  and 
came  to  attain  the  end  of  his  Divine  breath- 
ings, and  heavenly  desires.  And  those  that 
honestly,  in  the  fear  of  God,  read  his  writ- 
ings, may  see  how  clearly  he  hath  written 
concerning  the  things  of  God's  kingdom; 
that  so  both  small  and  great,  professors  and 
profane,  may,  as  in  a  glass  see  their  condi- 
tions; and  those  that  as  yet  have  not  re- 
pented, may  consider  betimes,  and  repent, 
lest  they  perish. 

A.  F. 

TiMicuLA,  Fa.,  Tenth  Month  10,  1907. 

"I  have  had  to  learn,"  said  Abraham 
Lincoln,  "to  keep  absolutely  quiet  under 
every  accusation."  "Quiet  endurance  may 
be  more  heroic  than  violent  resistance," 
said  Professor  Mahaffy,  "and  the  Christian 
law  of  bearing  insults  and  injuries  meekly 
tends  to  the  development  of  the  highest 
courage  and  of  the  truest  manliness.  There 
is  nothing  more  courageous,  more  heroic 
in  history,  than  the  living  up  to  this  pre- 
cept." 

Spiritual  strength  consists  of  two  things: 
power  of  will  and  power  of  self-restraint. 
It  requires  two  things,  therefore,  for  its 
existence:  strong  feelings,  and  strong  com- 
mand over  them*  You  must  measure  the 
strength  of  a  man  by  the  power  of  the 
feelings  which  he  subdues,  not  by  the  power 
of  those  which  subdue  him.  And  hence 
composure  is  very  often  the  highest  result  of 
strength.— F.  W.  Robertson. 

"  It  is  related  that  a  small  boy  was  sent 
to  his  room  because  he  had  been  naughty 
and  to  pray  for  a  better  temper.  He 
prayed,  '  O  Lord,  take  away  my  bad  tem- 
per, and  take  away  my  mother's  too." 
What  is  good  for  the  child  is  good  for  the 
parent  too.  Some  parents  expect  the  child 
to  be  free  from  sinful  tempers  which  they 
wish  to  keep  themselves. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Whittier's  Childhood. 

"  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face. 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  1  give  thee  joy, — 
1  was  once  a  barefoot  boy." 

These  lines  were  written  by  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  who  is  known  as  "the  Quaker 
Poet."  He  was  called  John  for  his  father, 
and  Greenleaf  because  his  father's  mother's 
name  was  Sarah  Greenleaf.  He  was  usually 
called  Greenleaf  by  the  members  of  his 
family. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  on  a  farm  near 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  The  farmhouse 
had  woods  all  around  it  except  on  the  south- 
east. Through  this  break  in  the  trees  low 
green  meadows  could  be  seen,  and  through 
the  meadows  a  little  brook  flowed.  We  may 
be  very  sure  that  Greenleaf's  bare  feet  often 
paddled  in  this  brook  on  warm  summer  days. 

Between  the  brook  and  the  house  was  a 
row  of  butternuts,  walnuts,  and  maples. 
At  the  gateway  there  were  tall  and  slender 
poplar  trees.  The  bridle-post  was  a  large 
boulder  at  the  left  of  the  gate,  with  a  ledge 
on  one  side  that  served  as  a  step.  In  his 
poem  "Snow-Bound"  Whittier  tells  us  how 
this  looked  when  it  was  buried  under  the 
snow: 

"A  smooth,  white  mound  the  brushpile  showed, 

A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road; 

The  bridle  post  an  old  man  sat, 

With  loose-flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat." 

The  old  house  in  which  Greenleaf  lived 
is  still  standing,  and  hundreds  of  people 
visit  it  every  year.  At  the  comer  nearest 
the  road  there  is  a  porch  on  which  the 
kitchen  door  opens.  The  doorstone  of 
the  porch  is  a  small  granite  millstone.  On 
this  the  barefoot  boy  sat  when  he  ate  his 
supper  of  bread  and  milk.  After  he  became 
a  man  he  wrote: 

"Oh  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread; 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood. 
On  the  doorstone,  gray  and  rude." 

The  kitchen  was  thirty  feet  long  and  wide 
in  proportion.  The  great  open  fireplace 
was  as  wide  as  some  kitchens  are  nowadays, 
it  would  take  in  a  backlog  nearly  eight  feet 
long.  When  there  was  a  roaring  fire  of 
logs  in  this  big  fireplace,  the  kitchen  was 
very  cheery  on  a  cold  winter  night,  and  many 
were  the  apples  and  chestnuts  that  were 
roasted  in  the  ashes. 

When  the  night  was  dark  the  kitchen 
window  panes  reflected  the  flames  and 
made  it  look  as  though  a  fire  was  burning 
out  of  d(X)rs.  The  Whittier  house  had  two 
stories  and  a  large  attic.  I  he  rafters  of  this 
attic  were  full  of  nails  and  pegs,  from  which 
hung  ears  of  seed  com,  and  bunches  of 
herbs  for  medicine.  On  the  floor  around 
the  great  chimney  the  boys  spread  butter- 
nuts, walnuts  ana  acorns. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  came 
from  old  England,  where  the  winters  were 
not  so  cold,  it  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years    before    their   descendants  learned 


to  put  on  plenty  of  warm  clothing  in 
winter.  When  Greenleaf  was  a  boy  he  had 
home-knit  woolen  stockings,  and  his  panta- 
loons came  down  to  his  instep  (except  when 
he  outgrew  them).  His  homespun  clothes 
were  strong  and  wore  well,  but  they  were 
not  very  closely  woven;  and  he  had  no 
flannels  even  in  the  very  coldest  weather. 
When  it  was  very  cold  he  wore  a  muffler  and 
mittens  and  a  short  jacket  for  an  overcoat. 

Twice  a  week,  on  First-day  and  Fifth- 
day,  he  rode  with  his  father  and  mother 
eight  miles  to  the  Friends'  meeting  at 
Amesbury.  In  the  winter  they  mostly 
went  in  a  sleigh,  which  was  pleasant  even 
if  it  was  cold.  In  the  summer  the  drive 
along  the  country  roads  was  delightful. 
After  the  long  ride,  in  the  stillness  of  the 
meeting,  the  boy  somehow  felt  that  God 
was  very  near  to  him,  and  week  by  week 
the  desire  grew  in  his  heart  to  love  the 
things  that  are  good  and  to  do  the  things 
that  are  right. 

The  path  of  life  we  walk  to-day 

Is  strange  as  that  the  Hebrews  trod; 

We  need  the  shadowing  rock,  as  they — 
We  need,  like  them,  the  guides  of  God. 

Whittier. 

Be  thou  the  true  man  thou  dost  seek. — Whittier. 
HYMN. 

O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers. 

We  own  thy  wise  design. 
Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 

May  share  the  work  of  Thine. 

Apart  from  Thee  we  plant  in  vain 

The  root  and  sow  the  seed; 
Thy  early  and  thy  later  rain. 

Thy  sun  and  dew  we  need. 

Our  toil  is  sweet  with  thankfulness, 

Our  burden  is  our  boon; 
The  curse  of  Earth's  gray  morning  is 

The  blessing  of  its  noon. 

Why  search  the  wide  world  everywhere 

For  Eden's  unknown  ground? — 
That  garden  of  the  primal  pair 

May  nevermore  be  found. 

But,  blest  by  Thee,  our  patient  toil 

May  right  the  ancient  wrong. 
And  give  to  every  clime  and  soil 

The  beauty  lost  so  long. 

Our  homestead  flowers  and  fruited  trees 

May  Eden's  orchard  shame; 
We  taste  the  tempting  sweets  of  these 

Like  Eve,  without  her  blame. 

The  North  and  South  and  East  and  West 

The  pride  of  every  zone. 
The  fairest,  rarest,  and  the  best 

May  all  be  made  our  own. 

Its  earliest  shrines  the  young  world  sought. 

In  hill-groves  and  in  bowers; 
The  fittest  offerings  thither  brought 

Were  thy  own  fruits  and  flowers. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

— Scattered  Seeds. 


Some  Boys'  Mistakes. — It  is  a  mistake 
for  a  boy  to  think  that  a  dashing,  swagger- 
ing manner  will  commend  him  to  others. 
The  fact  is  that  the  quiet,  modest  boy  is 
much  more  in  demand  than  the  boy  of  the 
swaggering  type.  Modesty  is  as  admirable 
a  trait  in  a  man  as  in  a  woman,  and  the  wise 
boy  will  find  it  to  his  distinct  advantage  to 
be  quiet  and  modest  in  manner. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  boy  to  put  too  high 
an  estimate  on  his  own  wisdom.    He  will 


find  it  to  be  to  his  advantage  to  rely  on  the 
far  greater  wisdom  of  those  much  older 
than  himself,  and  he  will  find  it  still  more 
to  his  advantage  to  take  heed  to  his  way 
according  to  the  Divine  Word  in  his  heart 
and  to  the  Bible  as  the  best  of  his  books, 
for  direction  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  for 
increase  in  that  wisdom  that  passeth  under- 
standing. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  boy  to  feel  at  any 
time  in  all  of  the  days  of  his  boyhood  that 
it  is  not  his  duty  to  be  respectful  and  defer- 
ential to  his  father  and  mother.  The 
noblest  men  in  the  world  have  felt  this  to 
be  their  duty. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  boy  to  feel  that 
there  is  any  better  way  of  acquiring  a 
dollar  than  by  honestly  earning  it.  The 
real  "royal  road  to  fortune"  is  by  the  road 
that  requires  honest  toil  and  the  giving  of 
the  very  best  one  has  to  give  in  return  for 
money  received. 

It  is  a  mistake  for  a  boy  to  feel  that  re- 
ligion is  something  intended  for  women  and 
girls,  and  that  it  is  unmanly  for  him  to  go 
to  assemblies  for  worship  and  instruction. 
The  world  has  never  known  better  or  man- 
lier men  than  those  who  have  been  faithful 
attendants  at  religious  meetings.  Real 
piety  is  the  foundation  of  all  character, 
and  the  scoffer  at  religion  is  never  respected 
by  those  whose  respect  it  is  worth  while 
to  have. — Adapted  from  the  American  Boy. 


Growing  Like  Our  Model. — A  story  is 
told  of  a  beautiful  statue  that  once  stood 
in  the  market  place  of  an  Italian  city.  It 
was  the  statue  of  a  Greek  slave-girl,  and; 
represented  her  as  being  beautiful,  tidy,; 
and  well-dressed.    A  ragged,  uncouth,  for-i 
lorn  street  child  came  across  the  statue  onej 
day  in  her  play.    She  stopped  and  admiredf 
it.    Something  in  the  pure  white  marble 
face  seemed  to  touch  her.    She  went  home 
and  washed  her  face  and  combed  her  hair. 
Next  day  she  came  before  the  statue  again 
and  gazed  at  it  long  and  lovingly,  as  before. 
It  was  accompanied  with  an  inspiration  for 
her  again,  and  she  went  home  and  washe'* 
and  mended   her  tattered  clothes.  Th 
statue  came  to  be  a  favorite  place  of  resort; 
for  her,  and  each  time  that  she  gazed  on' 
its  sculptured  loveliness  she  had  a  glimpse' 
of  a  more  beautiful  life,  until  she  became! , 
a  transformed  child.  | 

"So  we  all,  beholding  as  in  a  mirror  thel 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  thfl 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  by  the^ 
Spirit  of  the  Lord." — 2  Cor.  iii:  i8. 

Exaggeration.  —  Many  people  are  giv-l 
en  to  exaggeration,  and  are  no  doubt  unj 
conscious  of  it.    They  use  the  superlativ(| 
degree  of  comparison  in  regard  to  almos, 
everything,  and  make  positive  statement;, 
so  bold  and  comprehensive  that  they  canno 
possibly  be  always  true.    They  will  say 
for  example:  "1  never  heard  anything  sit 
funny  in  my  life,"  while" it  is  almost  certaii 
they  often  have.    "I  never  did  see  such  . 
big  one  before,"  but  they  often  did.  " 
never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life,"  whil 
the  fact  is  they  often  have  laughed  just  a 
heartily.    "I   laughed  till   I   thought  I'l 
have  died."    And  still,  the  truth  is,  th 
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:hought  of  dying  never  entered  their  mind 
;ither  while  they  were  laughing  or  while 
:hey  were  making  the  untruthful  statement 
n  regard  to  it.  It  is  just  a  careless  way  of 
peaking  which  grows  on  people  who  in- 
lulge  in  it.  It  would  be  impossible,  with 
he  utmost  stretch  of  charity,  to  believe 
hat  these  people  are  really  speaking  the 
ruth,  or  their  experience  would  be  most 
emarkable  indeed. 

It  would  be  well  for  young  people  to 
■ruard  against  this  ridiculous  way  of  ex- 
pressing themselves,  as  they  make  them- 
ielves  appear  foolish  to  thoughtful  people 
fho  listen  to  their  wild  gabbing.  It  is 
luch  better  to  speak  words  of  truth  and 
Dbemess  and  leave  the  stronger  expressions 
)r  use  in  cases  where  they  are  required. 

Another  thing,  by  far  too  common  with 
lany,  is  the  habit  of  making  solemn  asser- 
ations  in  common  conversation.  One's 
'ord  must  be  weak  indeed  if  it  needs  to 
e  buttressed  in  that  way.  How  much 
etter  to  take  the  Saviour's  advice,  "Let 
om  speech  be  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay." 
att.  v:  37,  R.  V. — Light  Bearer. 


Wise  Words. — There  has  lately  passed 
Rray  by  death,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  a  rich 
nglishman  who  never  forgot  that  he  was 
ice  a  poor  boy.  We  allude  to  Sir  Sidney 
^aterlow,  Bart.  A  poor  boy  originally, 
iF  Sidney  Waterlow  made  his  way  in  life 
jtirely  by  his  own  exertions  after  a  manner 
hich  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
le  late  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  the  well-known 
riter  on  "Self-Help."  His  philosophy  of 
'e  was  summed  up  in  an  open  letter  which 
;  addressed  some  years  ago  to  the  readers 
'  the  Young  Man.  Here  are  a  few  brief 
[tracts:  "You  young  men  must  not  think 
lat  you  have  been  born  into  the  world 
o  late,  and  that  all  the  great  deeds  have 
«n  done,  all  the  noble  services  rendered. 
.  .  Do  not  dream  that  in  your  time 
lere  will  be  no  more  saints  and  martyrs, 

■  that  the  world  has  been  robbed  of  its 
icient  grandeur  and  nobility.  ...  Do 
rt  be  in  a  hurry;  you  cannot  become 
amed,  skillful,  or  successful  except  by 
ow  degrees.  Look  how  slowly  oak  trees 
;  ow,  but  see  how  strong  they  are.  .  .  . 
'ave  courage;  do  not  think  that  the  diffi- 
'tlties  of  those  who  have  succeeded  were 
ss  than  those  you  have  to  contend  with. 

.    .    Do  not  believe  that  people  are 

■  ainst  you,  and  are  seeking  to  prevent 
_)ur  progress;  such  impressions  are  sure  to 
iipede  your  advancement,  and  nobody  can 
ijure  you  half  as  much  as  you  injure 
;)urseli  by  such  thoughts.  ...  Do 
it  be  over- anxious  to  be  credited  with  all 
at  you  do.    If  you  plant  a  tree,  it  will 

|ow,  through  night  and  day,  through 
"nter  and  summer,  through  heat  and  cold, 
lether  you  watch  it  or  not.    Just  so  with 
ur  reputation.    .    .    .    All  the  great  men 
'  the  past  sprang  from  such  youths  as  you 

■  't,  and  the  men  of  the  future  who  will 
ring  from  you  will  do  as  great  deeds  as 

tier  were  done  in  the  past." — The  American 

"The  web  will  grow  no  wider  when  you 
Ive  killed  the  spider." 


The  Atlantic  City  Meeting  * 
During  the  past  year,  meetings  for  worship 
have  been  held  each  First-day  morning  at 
the  usual  time,  in  our  meeting  house  in 
Atlantic  City,  and  have  mostly  been  at- 
tended by  two  or  more  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. On  several  occasions  when  Friends 
designated  for  the  purpose  have  not  kept 
their  appointments,  their  absence  has  been 
felt  by  the  meeting. 

The  attendance  of  these  meetings,  so  far 
as  reported,  has  averaged  nearly  seventy- 
two  persons,  varying  from  about  twenty 
on  a  very  stormy  day,  to  nearly  one  hundred 
and  thirty.  By  the  reports  received  from 
visiting  members  of  the  Committee,  we 
would  judge  that  the  good  order  and  Chris- 
tian dignity  which  has  characterized  this 
meeting  in  the  past,  still  continues;  although 
several  reports  mention  persons  withdrawing 
from  the  meeting  before  its  close,  thus  some- 
what unsettling  the  assembly.  Two  of 
these  reports  would  also  indicate  that  a 
more  punctual  observance  of  the  hour  for 
gathering  would  be  helpful.  Considering 
the  rather  unique  position  of  the  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City,  and  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  attendance  is  drawn 
from  a  class  of  people  who  know  little  or 
nothing  of  a  silent  or  waiting  worship,  we 
feel  no  cause  for  discouragement  on  these 
grounds.  We  believe  the  opportunity  thus 
offered,  to  enter  into  the  silence  of  all  flesh 
and  search  the  heart  as  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
and  to  realize  a  degree  of  that  true  commun- 
ion of  the  soul  with  its  Creator,  is  often 
much  appreciated  by  those  whose  lives 
have  been  cast  beyond  the  pale  of  our 
Society,  and  whose  spiritual  atmosphere, 
while  perhaps  none  the  less  sincere,  is  rather 
more  crowded  and  complex  than  ours. 
Personal  expressions  from  this  class,  as  to 
the  value  of  such  opportunities,  have  not 
been  lacking;  and  it  remains  for  us  who 
have  been  entrusted  with  such  great  re- 
sponsibiHties,  to  endeavor  to  maintain  our 
meetings  on  the  high  spiritual  plane  intended 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  Worship 
is  an  individual  act,  not  at  all  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  those  who  may  be  engaged 
in  the  ministry;  it  is  a  secret  wrestling  of 
each  soul,  for  the  arising  within  itself,  of 
that  Life  which  as  it  rises,  will  spread  from 
vessel  to  vessel,  to  the  edification  of  the  body 
at  large.  Then  whether  or  not  any  word 
be  spoken  outwardly,  the  whole  body  will 
be  baptized  into  oneness  of  spirit,  and  his 
living  presence  will  be  felt.  Who  was  before 
words  were,  and  Who  will  continue  to  be 
after  words  shall  have  ceased. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  from  a  report 
which  in  speaking  of  the'  vocal  service  of  a 
faithful  minister  in  that  meeting,  says: 
"  But  I  believe  the  service  would  have  been 
much  less  laborious  for  the  minister,  if 
more  of  those  present,  instead  of  looking  to 
the  instrument,  had  been  engaged  in  wrest- 
ling for  the  arising  of  Life  within  them- 
selves." 

The  proposition  forwarded  one  year  ago 
by  this  Committee,  and  approved  by  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  suggesting  the  holding 

*Report  of  its  committee  to  Haddonfield  and  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting. 


somewhat  experimentally,  of  a  mid-week 
meeting  for  worship,  has  been  carried  out. 
It  was  thought  best  by  the  Committee  to 
leave  the  arrangement  of  the  day  and  hour, 
as  well  as  other  details,  with  the  Friends  of 
Atlantic  City;  and  a  small  sub-committee 
was  named  to  consult  with  the  latter  as 
occasion  should  arise.  Members  of  the 
committee  were  encouraged  to  follow  their 
leadings  in  attending  these  meetings,  but 
it  was  not  thought  best  that  its  members 
should  be  assigned  to  a  regular  attendance 
as  on  the  First-day  of  the  week,  thus  placing 
on  the  resident  members,  a  little  more  of 
the  responsibility  in  holding  the  meetings. 

From  the  twentieth  of  the  Twelfth  Month 
last,  till  the  first  of  Sixth  Month  (with  the 
exception  of  the  week  on  which  Yearly 
Meeting  fell)  meetings  for  worship  were 
held  every  Fifth-day  evening.  They  were 
resumed  on  the  first  Fifth-day  in  the  Tenth 
Month,  and  continue  to  be  held.  Soon 
after  the  date  last  mentioned,  a  few  of  the 
Friends  in  Atlantic  City  conferred  together, 
and  after  consulting  most  of  the  resident 
members,  it  was  decided  to  continue  the 
meetings  for  this  winter,  and  that  eight 
o'clock  on  Fifth-day  evenings  seemed  the 
best  timefor  holding  them.  These  meetings, 
as  was  expected,  have  had  a  much  smaller 
attendance  than  those  on  the  First-day  of 
the  week;  it  ranging  from  eight  persons  to 
about  thirty,  with  an  average  attendance 
reported  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty. 

From  Committee  Friends  who  have  at- 
tended these  smaller  gatherings,  and  also 
from  those  who  have  been  regular  attenders, 
we  learn  that  the  quiet  hour  thus  spent,  has 
often  proved  to  be  an  hour  of  blessing,  of 
refreshment,  and  of  strength.  A  Friend 
(not  a  member  of  this  Committee)  writes 
of  the  Fifth-day  meeting  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  I  may  say  that  our  evening 
meetings  have  been  times  of  unusual  lavor, 
and  not  only  most  of  those  of  our  own 
membership  who  attend,  but  some  others 
(as  well)  have  said  that  they  believed  them- 
selves well  repaid  for  attending  them.  I 
feel  too,  that  this  outline  would  hardly  be 
complete,  without  referring  to  the  services 
of  dear  Eliza  Vamey,  which  have  been 
most  acceptable." 

Believing  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
for  the  Quarterly  Meeting  to  relinquish  its 
oversight  of  the  Atlantic  City  meeting,  we 
would  recommend  this  be  exercised  through 
a  committee  as  heretofore. 

By  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 

Watler  L.  Moore,  Clerk. 

MooRESTOWN,  N.  J.,  Twelfth  Month  nth,  1907. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  man  once  said 
he  would  not  talk  to  his  son  about  religion. 
The  boy  should  make  his  own  choice  when 
he  grew  up,  unprejudiced  by  him.  The 
boy  broke  his  arm,  and  when  the  doctor 
was  setting  it,  he  cursed  and  swore.  "Ah," 
said  the  doctor,  "you  were  afraid  to  preju- 
dice the  boy  in  the  right  way,  but  the  devil 
had  no  such  prejudice,  he  has  led  your  son 
the  other  way."  The  idea  that  a  father  is 
to  let  his  children  run  wild!  Nature  alone 
never  brings  forth  anything  but  weeds. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

Dr.  Frederick  Cook  is  a  mountain 
climber  who  does  not  know  what  discour- 
agement means.  After  repeated  attempts 
to  reach  the  unconquered  summit  of  Mt. 
McKinley,  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
turn  back,  he  at  last  succeeded.  With  one 
companion  he  reached  the  highest  peak  of 
the  mountain — a  height  of  20,300  feet — 
a  new  record  for  mountain  climbing  on  this 
continent.  Dr.  Cook's  first  complete  ac- 
count of  his  remarkable  achievement,  illus- 
trated with  his  own  photographs,  appears 
in  the  Fifth  Month  Harper's. 


The  School  Superintendent  of  Beadle 
County,  S.  D.,  is  advertising  for  twenty 
school  teachers  to  fill  positions,  and  the 
Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  says:  "Although 
special  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure 
teachers  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers  could  find  em- 
ployment in  schools  in  the  Huron  section 
of  the  state  at  salaries  of  from  forty-five 
dollars  to  fifty  dollars  per  month.  Because 
of  the  scarcity  schools  have  been  consoli- 
dated and  children  are  carried  by  public 
teams  from  their  homes  to  the  schools. 
In  some  places  one  teacher  has  to  supply 
two  schools,  teaching  alternate  days  in 
each.  Well,  salaries  of  forty-five  dollars 
to  fifty  dollars  a  month  are  less  than  what 
is  paid  to  hod  carriers,  who  can  learn  their 
business  by  looking  two  minutes  at  a  hod 
carrier  at  work." 


Tears  are  of  three  kinds,  he  continued. 

1.  Natural  tears,  the  little  flood  which 
nature  secretes  in  the  eye  to  wash  away 
all  the  dust  particles. 

2.  Psychic  tears,  which  flow  when  minds 
are  for  the  moment  unbalanced,  and 

3.  Alcoholic  tears. 

Tears  do  not  always  overflow,  because 
there  is  just  a  little  oily  secretion  along 
the  edges  of  our  eyelids  which  keeps  the 
fluid  back. 

"The  Japanese  have  a  peculiar  overlap- 
ping fold,  which  obscures  the  real  edge  of 
the  eyelid.  That  is  why  their  eyes  look 
'slanting.'  And  babies — all  the  mothers  in 
the  room  bent  forward — "  have  just  the  same 
fold  on  their  eyes,  if  you  look  for  it." — 
London  Daily  Mail.^ 


It  would  be  strange  if  the  Hague  Peace 
Congress  were  outdone  in  its  contribution 
to  the  good  of  the  race  by  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  which  met  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Ninth  Month  21st- 
Tenth  Month  1 2th,  1907.  The  White  Plague 
claims  more  victims  than  war.  It  literally 
decimates  the  population  of  the  civilized 
world.  For  three  weeks  the  delegates  from 
all  over  the  world  discussed  the  problems 
of  prevention  and  relief.  There  was  an 
exposition  of  methods,  with  clinics  and 
demonstrations.  The  proceedings  will  be 
published  in  four  volumes.  These  are  free 
to  all  full  members  of  the  Congress  who 
pay  the  fee  ($5). 


Number  of  Hairs  in  Eyelashes. — Pro- 
fessor Stirling,  in  his  lecture  on  eyes  at  the 
Royal  Institution  recently,  gave  some 
instruction  in  the  art  of  winking.  "It 
requires  a  veritable  education  to  wink," 
he  remarked,  "although  'blinking'  is  very 
simple." 

He  told  the  audience  many  strange 
things  about  their  eyes.  The  eyelashes, 
for  instance,  contain  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  hairs  on  the  upper, 
and  eighty  or  ninety  on  the  lower  lid; 
these  hairs  are  replaced  about  every  one 
hundred  days.  "Rub  ^our  finger  outward 
along  your  eyebrows,'  he  advised,  "and 
you  will  experience  a  most  pleasant  sensa- 
tion; rub  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
you  will  have  a  revelation  of  the  exquisite 
sensitiveness  of  your  eyes." 


Oil  Fields  of  the  United  States. — The 
areas  in  the  United  States  producing 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  commercial 
quantities  are  comprised  within  five  great 
fields  and  a  few  smaller  scattered  tracts, 
the  division  into  fields  being  governed  by 
the  location  of  the  areas  and  the  quality 
of  the  oil  produced.  These  fields  are  known 
as  the  Appalachian  field,  the  Lima-lndiana- 
lUinois  field,  the  Mid-Continent  field,  the 
Gulf  field,  and  the  California  field.  Four 
of  them  include  more  than  one  State;  and 
one  State,  Ohio,  includes  parts  of  two 
fields.  The  geographic  limits  and  general 
geologic  features  of  these  fields,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  oils,  and  detailed  statistics  of 
production  are  set  forth  by  W.  T.  Griswold 
in  an  advance  chapter  on  petroleum  from 
"Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States, 
Calendar  Year  1906,"  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing statements  are  abstracted: 

The  Appalachian  field  extends  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
from  New  York  through  Pennsylvania, 
southeastern  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky  into  Tennessee.  The  oil  is  de- 
rived from  porous  sandstones  and  conglome- 
rates, which  are  embedded  in  and  underlain 
by  great  masses  of  shale.  The  oil  of  this 
field  has  a  paraffin  base  and  is  of  the  very 
best  quality.  The  oil  of  certain  areas,  such 
as  the  Tiona  and  Middle  districts,  is  of  a 
quality  so  high  that  it  commands  a  premium 
of  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per  barrel  above  that 
of  Pennsylvania  grade,  the  standard  by 
which  the  prices  of  all  oils  are  determined. 
None  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  oils 
are  of  as  high  grade  as  the  Pennsylvania  oil. 
Wells  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  Petroleum,  W.  Va., 
and  Mecca  and  Belden,  Ohio,  yield  a  natural 
lubricating  oil  that  brings  a  high  price,  but 
the  Quantity  produced  is  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  total  oil  production  of  the 
Appalachian  field. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  production 
of  the  Appalachian  field  has  dropped  from 
over  one-half  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States  to  less  than  one-fourth,  not 
so  much  by  falling  off  in  the  output  of  the 
field  itself  as  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
Quantity  of  oil  produced  in  other  parts  of 
trie  United  States.  In  1906  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  field — 27,741,472  barrels — 
was  8,553,961  barrels  less  than  that  in  1900, 
the  year  of  greatest  production. 


The  Lima-Indiana-Illinois  field  includes 
the  northwestern  part  of  Ohio,  a  strip 
through  the  middle  of  Indiana,  and  the 
southeastern  part  of  Illinois,  though,  for 
geological  reasons,  Illinois  might  perhaps 
better  have  been  added  to  the  Mid-Continent 
field.  The  productive  rock  in  this  field  is 
the  Trenton  limestone,  which  is  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  thick,  but  the 
oil  is  derived  only  from  certain  portions  of 
this  formation,  whose  structure  or  relative 
elevation  is  the  governing  factor  in  the 
accumulation  of  the  oil  or  gas.  This  fiel< 
furnishes  oil  that  has  a  paraffin  base  but 
contains  a  percentage  of  sulphur.  In  1906 
it  produced  21,951,711  barrels  of  oil,  or 
523,544  barrels  less  than  in  1905. 

The  Mid-Continent  field  includes  the 
v/estern  part  of  Missouri  and  the  States  o; 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  It  produces  oils 
with  a  mixed  asphalt  and  paraffin  base 
These  oils  differ  greatly  in  quality,  theit 
specific  gravity  ranging  from  18°  to  40* 
Baume.  They  are  dark  in  color  and  carry 
some  sulphur. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  Mid-Coii' 
tinent  field  has  become  the  most  important 
in  the  United  States.  The  present  value 
of  the  oil  product  of  the  field  is  not  gr^atei 
than  that  of  some  of  the  other  fields,  but 
the  developments  indicate  continued  expan' 
sion  of  the  producing  area,  the  discover) 
of  more  pools,  and  finally  a  better  price  foi 
the  oil.  The  production  of  this  field  ir 
1906  amounted  to  21,718,648  barrels,  ar 
increase  of  9,705,1 53  barrels  over  the  outpu 
in  1905. 

The  Gulf  field  lies  in  the  Coastal  Plaii 
part  of  Texas  and  Louisiana.    The  oi 
much  of  which  has  an  asphaltic  base, 
derived  from  beds  of  sand-stone  and  dolami 
tic  limestone.    The  great  porosity  of  tb 
reservoir  rocks  makes  the  initial  flow 
the  wells  very  large  and  the  life  of  the  wel 
correspondingly  short.    This  oil  is  suitabl 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  lubricant 
and  as  fuel.    In  1906  the  Gulf  field  produce< 
21,645,425  barrels,  a  falling  off  of  41.6  pe 
cent  from  the  production  of   1905,  th 
decrease  being  due  chiefly  to  the  smalle 
production  in  southeastern  Texas. 

The  California  field,  so  far  as  developec 
lies  .mainly  in  four  counties — Kern  dxi 
Fresno  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  Sant 
Barbara  and  Los  Angeles  near  the  coasi 
Some  oil  pools  occur  in  Ventura,  Orang{ 
San  Mateo,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  counties 
but  these  furnish  a  comparatively  sma: 
part  of  the  production  of  the  State. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Califomi 
oils  occur  make  well  drilling  difficult  an< 
expensive.  The  oil-bearing  formations  ai 
very  thick  and  are  generally  soft,  so  tha 
the  casing  must  immediately  follow  th 
drill.  About  Coalinga  wells  between  tw 
thousand  and  three  thousand  feet  deep  cos 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000. 

The  California  oils  show  a  wide  range  i 
quality  and  include  large  quantities  of  0 
with  asphalt  base.  Much  of  the  oil  is  use 
as  fuel.  The  production  in  1906  w; 
33,098,598  barrels,  or  328,875  barrels  les 
than  the  production  in  1905. 

Small  quantities  of  oil  are  produce] 
annually  in  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  MicF 
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;an,  and  indications  of  oil  but  no  actual 
(reduction  are  reported  in  other  States, 
'he  most  promising  of  these  minor  oil 
ields  is  in  Wyoming. — U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
bulletin. 


The  Nutrition  of  Man. — The  master 
rards  which  promise  help  in  carrying  out 
n  intelligent  plan  of  living  are  moderation 
nd  simplicity;  moderation  in  the  amount 
f  food  consumed  daily,  simplicity  in  the 
haracter  of  the  dietary,  in  harmony  with 
16  old  saying  that  man  eats  to  live  and  not 
ves  to  eat.  In  so  doing  there  is  promise 
f  health,  strength,  and  longevity,  with 
icreased  eificiency,  as  the  reward  of  obedi- 
ice  to  nature's  laws. — R.  H.  Chittenden. 


Incidents. — D.  L.  Moody  walking  down 
lorthfield  one  day,  met  two  girls  and  de- 
iJinded  of  them,  "Your  money  or  your 
fe."  "  You  will  have  to  take  our  lives  Mr. 
loody,  for  we  haven't  any  money,"  they 
LUghingly  rejoined.  'Well,  your  life  is 
'orth  more  than  money;  see  that  you  use 

well,"  he  replied  as  he  passed  on.  "A 
enny  for  your  thoughts,"  he  once  said  to 
lother  girl.  "  1  was  thinking  of  something 
ly  mother  said  to  me,"  was  the  answer, 
hich  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  im- 
lediately  handed  her  five  cents.  By  the 
ext  mail  he  received  four  cents  in  change, 
[id  that  pleased  him  still  ip.ore. 

A  lady  once  writing  to  a  young  man  in 
je  navy  who  was  almost  a  stranger,  thought 
Shall  I  close  this  as  anybody  would,  or 
lall  I  say  a  word  for  my  Master?"  and 
'ting  up  her  heart  for  a  moment,  she  wrote, 
illing  him  that  his  constant  change  of 
lene  and  place  was  an  apt  illustration  of 
le  word,  "Here  we  have  no  continuing 
ty,"  and  asked  if  he  could  say:  "I  seek 
le  to  come."  Tremblingly  she  folded  it 
id  sent  it  off.  Back  came  the  answer, 
Thank  you  so  much  for  those  kind  words ! 
am  an  orphan,  and  no  one  has  spoken  to 
e  like  that  since  my  mother  died,  long 
ars  ago."  The  arrow  shot  at  a  venture  hit 
>me,  and  the  young  man  shortly  after 
ijoiced  in  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the 
ospel  of  peace.  One  First-day  a  few  per- 
ns met  in  a  Methodist  chapel  in  the  south 
[  England,  amongst  them  was  a  boy  of 
"teen  driven  there  by  a  snow  storm.  The 
■eacher  took  for  his  text,  "Look  unto  me 
id  be  ye  saved,"  and  as  he  stumbled  along, 
le  light  of  heaven  flashed  into  that  boy's 
art,  and  soon  after  he  became  known  as 

H.  Spurgeon,  the  boy  preacher. 
''A  parsonage  at  Epworth,  England,  had 
■lught  fire  and  all  the  inmates  were  rescued 
•ccept  one  boy  who  came  to  a  window,  and 
as  safely  brought  to  the  ground  by  two 
'rm  hands,  one  standing  on  the  other's 
^loulders.  This  boy  was  John  Wesley, 
'terwards  well  known  as  the  founder  of 
ethodism. 

A.  F. 

Profane  Swearing  Barbarous  as  Well 
Vicious. — In  Harper's  Monthly  Maga- 
ne,  Dr.  Lounsbury,  the  Yale  University 
ofessor  of  English,  discusses  "The  Com- 
:  and  Going  of  Expletives,"  in  which  he 
a  passage  that  all  men  would  do  well 


to  consider:  "  It  is  not  until  men  have  reach- 
ed a  high  degree  of  cultivation  that  they 
begin  to  appreciate  the  efficacy  of  under- 
statement." "To  a  very  great  extent  the 
practice  of  swearing  is  specially  character- 
istic of  a  rude  and  imperfect  civilization. 
With  the  advance  of  culture  profanity 
declines.  It  declines  not  so  much  because 
men  become  peculiarly  sensitive  to  its 
viciousness,  but  they  do  to  its  ineffective- 
ness." He  thinks  the  practice  has  been 
"steadily,  even  if  slowly,  diminishing  for 
centuries."  "The  growth  of  refinement, 
both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  commun- 
ity, tends  m.ore  to  its  disuse  than  all  the 
exhortations  of  moralists  or  the  rebukes 
of  divines." — Christian  Advocate. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Celebrations  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Whittier's  birth  were  extensively  observed  on  last 
Third-day,  among  bodies  bearing  the  name  of  Friends 
in  this  country,  particularly  in  their  schools  and  in 
special  assemblies.  The  day  previous,  a  Whittier  num- 
ber of  the  London  Friend,  richly  laden  with  appropri- 
ate matter,  reached  us.  Characterizations  of  so  gifted 
a  poet.  Christian,  and  Friend,  in  periodicals  irrespect- 
ive of  sect,  have  been  rivalling  each  other  in  apprecia- 
tion of  him.  William  Penn  choosing  to  be  disinherited 
rather  than  disown  Truth,  and  Whittier  to  suffer  ig- 
nominy rather  than  neglect  the  cause  of  the  slave,  yet 
stand  now  represented  on  the  highest  pedestals,  the 
one  monumental  in  our  city,  the  other  in  American 
poetry. 

Some  of  our  friends  who  have  visited  England  have 
had  much  to  say  of  the  privilege  and  profit  they  have 
had  in  the  acquaintance  of  Ellen  Graham,  daughter 
of  William  and  the  late  Elizabeth  Graham,  of  Chalfont, 
Malvern  Wells.  By  letter  from  her  father  we  learn  that 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Eleventh  Month  she  passed 
peacefully  away,  aged  sixty-one  years.  While  in  ap- 
parently vigorous  health,  she  was,  from  some  cause, 
seized  with  blood-poisoning.  She  had  been  consider- 
bly  engaged  in  travels  on  religious  service  to  several 
meetings,  and  prospects  for  further  service  were  on 
her  mind.  Her  funeral  was  a  deeply  solemnized  occa- 
sion. Besides  the  church,  her  aged  father's  condition 
appeals  to  our  sympathy.  She  was  as  his  right  hand, 
and  their  companionship  in  religious  service  was 
mutually  helpful.  Her  occasional  correspondence 
with  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  shows  a 
deeply  grounded  concern  for  the  integrity  of  Friends' 
worship  and  principles  to  be  kept  unimpaired. 

Our  sympathy  cannot  be  withheld  from  the  widow 
and  many  friends  of  Edward  H.  Magill,  ex-president 
of  Swarthmore  College,  who  passed  away  at  his  hom.e 
in  New  York  City  on  the  loth  instant, — an  event  which 
took  much  by  surprise  some  of  us  teachers  of  our 
Philadelphia  Friends'  schools  who  a  few  days  before 
had  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  him  and  his  esteemed 
wife  in  their  home  in  New  York.  This  was  in  the  course 
of  our  attendance  with  them  at  an  Educational  Con- 
vention in  that  city.  Edward  H.  Magill's  long  experi- 
ence as  an  educator,  from  humble  beginnings  in  a  shop 
up  to  the  presidency  of  a  college,  has  doubtless  been 
written  more  imperishably  in  the  characters  of  thou- 
sands among  rismg  generations  of  pupils  than  on  the 
pages  of  his  very  interesting  autobiography,  which 
was  lately  published.  His  last  expressions  to  us  in 
conversation  were  those  of  satisfaction  that  he  had 
been  enabled  to  complete  that  record  of  his  life  work, 
and  that  it  had  been  received  by  educators  with  such 
appreciation. 

At  the  Five  Years'  Meeting,  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  Rufus  Jones'  paper  on  "The  Present  Oppor- 
tunity for  Friends,"  the  Clerk,  James  Wood,  of  New 
York,  told  how  five  days  previously  he  had  been  present 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
George  Fox  on  a  spot  in  Long  Island,  which  he  visited 
in  1672.  No  Friend  had  anything  to  do  with  raising 
the  money  for  the  monument,  with  its  construction, 
or  with  its  unveiling.  From  start  to  finish  the  affair 
was  the  work  of  men  outside  the  Society.  There  were 
present  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  prominent  members  from  a  number  of 
the  other  religious  denominations.    Upon  inquiry  con- 


cerning the  reason  for  this  demonstration,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  said  that  to-day  all  churches  of  every 
name  must  accept  the  essence  of  the  message  proclaim- 
ed by  Fox.  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  the  prin- 
cipal speech  was  made  by  James  Wood. 


Albert  J.  Edmunds,  whose  name  is  editorially 
mentioned  in  our  present  number  as  the  author  of 
that  valuable  and  thorough-going  account  in  the 
W estonian,  of  Friends'  libraries  and  the  collections  of 
Friends'  books  in  our  vicinity,  has  again  in  the  past 
week  come  into  public  notice.  On  the  13th  instant  he 
received  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  This  was  accorded  in  recog- 
nition of  his  scholarship  in  lines  of  Oriental  investiga- 
tion, particularly  in  the  Pali  language  and  ancient 
sacred  books  of  Ceylon,  portions  of  which  he  has  trans- 
lated and  published,  particularly  in  comparison  with 
utterances  of  our  Christian  Scriptures.  Coming  to 
Philadelphia  from  England  in  1885,  where  he  had  been 
a  member  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  monthly  meeting, 
he  assisted  in  the  classifying  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Friends'  Library  at  the  season  of  its  removal  from 
304  Arch  Street  to  its  present  site,  142  N.  Sixteenth 
Street,  and  he  made  a  card  catalogue  of  the  volumes 
therein.  For  several  years  he  has  been  cataloguer  of 
pamphlets  and  books  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society's  Library.  His  sister  Ethel,  graduate  in 
Scientific  Gardening  and  Floriculture,  now  visiting 
him,  was  as  surprised  on  witnessing  the  academic 
honor  conferred  upon  her  brother,  as  he  was  a  few 
days  before  to  see  her  in  America,  after  a  separation  of 
twenty-two  years. 


A  Whittier  Letter. — The  following  is  a  part  of  a 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  John  G.  Whittier  which 
appears  in  the  London  Friend  of  the  6th  instant.  It 
was  addressed  to  Thomas  Edmondson  of  Dublin,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  Longfellow  had  come  much 
in  contact  with  Friends, — which  might  account  for  the 
peace-loving  character  of  his  poetry: — • 

"My  Dear  Friend. — My  pleasant  acquaintance  with 
Henry  W.  Longfellow  commenced  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  1  scarcely  need  say  that  I  valued  his 
friendship  highly,  and  that  I  felt  his  death  as  a  serious 
bereavement.  "The  circle  consisting  of  Emerson.  Haw- 
thorn, Longfellow,  Holmes,  Fields,  and  myself  is  now 
reduced  to  two.  Did  thee  meet  Dr.  Holmes  when  in 
this  country? 

"  Longfellow,  I  think,  never  personally  knew  many 
members  of  our  Society.  He  was  a  Unitarian  of  the 
Channing  School,  and  his  poetry  reflected  the  peace 
principles  of  his  great  theological  friend  and  teacher. 
1  put  him  in  the  way  of  Friends'  books,  in  which  he 
was  a  good  deal  interested;  he  liked  the  dress  of  Quaker 
women,  and  1  remember  his  admiration  of  my  cousin, 
Gertrude  Whittier  Cartland.  A  true  gentleman,  a 
beautiful  spirit,  he  had  no  enemies.  He  was  a  reverent 
and  religious  man,  and  was  a  truer  disciple  of  the  Master 
than  many  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  heretic.  .  .  . 
"  1  am,  very  truly  thy  friend, 

"John  G.  Whittier. 

"Amesbury,  Eleventh  Month  i8th,  1885." 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  fall  term  of  the  School  closes  this  week  and  will 
be  followed  by  a  vacation  lasting  until  First  Month 
2nd,  1908. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Sharp,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  gave  the  regular  School  lecture  last  Sixth-day 
evening,  on  "The  Story  of  Sugar  and  Cocoa." 

On  First-day  evening  Isaac  Sharpless  addressed  the 
boys  and  girls,  speaking  to  them  earnestly  and  im- 
pressively on  duty,  courage  and  the  growth  that  comes 
from  facing  hard  things. 

Persis  Halleck  and  Freelove  Pyle  of  Scipio 
Quarterly  Meeting,  New  York,  were  at  the  School  over 
last  First-day.  Persis  Halleck  had  acceptable  service 
in  the  meeting  for  worship  on  First-day  morning,  and 
the  visit  of  both  Friends  was  enjoyed  socially  by  the 
family. 

A  "mock  trial"  was  the  entertainment  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Literary  Union  last  week.  The  witnesses 
were  handled  skillfully  so  as  to  bring  out  the  evidence, 
and  the  whole  case  conducted  so  as  to  illustrate  many 
phases  of  court  procedure.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict 
of  "not  guilty"  and  the  prisoner,  who  was  charged 
with  theft,  was  discharged. 
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Gathered  Notes. 

The  University  Extension  Society  has  made  an- 
nouncement of  the  series  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
during  the  autumn  and  coming  winter  in  Association 
Hall.  This  is  the  eighteenth  season  that  this  work 
has  been  carried  on  at  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
with  a  steadily  increasing  success.  It  is  doubtless  the 
last  season  that  the  courses  will  be  delivered  in  Asso- 
ciation Hall,  for  seventeen  years  the  centre  of  interest 
for  the  University  Extension  movement  in  this  country. 
D.iring  the  next  twelve  months,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  expects  to  move  into  its  new 
building  on  Arch  Street,  and  a  new  home  must  then 
be  found  for  this  educational  movement  that  has  been 
for  so  long  identified  with  it. 

Nineteen  lectures  to  be  delivered  on  Third-day 
evenings,  began  with  one  on  Tenth  Month  29th,  by 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
on  "The  Reading  of  Poetry."  This  was  followed  by 
three  others  on  successive  Third-day  evenings,  by 
Charles  H.  Caffm,  on  "The  Development  of  Modern 
Painting." 

After  the  first  of  the  year,  Professor  Zueblin  will 
deliver  six  lectures  on  "The  Common  Life,"  beginning 
First  Month  7th;  and  on  Second  Month  18th,  J.  C. 
Powys  will  begin  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  "The 
History  of  Liberty."  His  lectures  are  usually  of  high 
educational  value.  His  work  in  England  as  a  staff 
lecturer  of  the  Oxford  University  Extension  Society, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  has  given  him  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  as  an  educational  lecturer.  Professor 
Zueblin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  successful  University  Extension 
.  lecturers  in  the  West,  especially  upon  civic  and  socio- 
logical subjects. 

Charles  F.  Morse,  of  St.  Johnsbury,  Vermont,  has 
completed  the  copy  for  a  Bulgarian-English  dictionary 
and  has  received  word  from  Samakov  that  the  copy 
has  arrived  there  safely  by  registered  mail.  He  has 
been  nearly  four  years  in  preparing  the  copy,  and  there 
are  twenty-five  thousand  words.  In  i860,  when  C.  F. 
Morse  was  a  missionary  for  the  American  Board  in 
Bulgaria,  he  published  a  small  Bulgarian  dictionary,  and 
this  has  been  the  only  medium  through  which  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  students  in  the  higher  schools  of  that 
country  studied  English.  Second-hand  copies  of  this 
book  are  highly  sought  for  and  it  is  hoped  that  funds 
can  be  raised  to  publish  this  greatly  enlarged  edition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  almost  universal  strife  and  gloom 
which  prevail  in  Russia,  well-nigh  the  only  bright  spot 
is  found  in  the  free  circulation  of  the  Bible.  And 
hence  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  we  read  that  last  year 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  circulated  no 
fewer  than  501,124  copies  or  portions  of  Scripture  in 
■  Russia,  with  93,600  more  in  Siberia,  making  in  all 
594,124  volumes  within  the  dominions  of  the  Czar. 
As  indicating  the  polyglot  nature  of  the  work,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  being  noted  that  among  the  many  languages 
represented  were  not  only  Russian  and  Slavonic,  but 
Finnish,  Polish,  German.  Lettish,  Esthonian,  Lithuan- 
ian, Yiddish,  Hebrew,  Swedish,  Armenian,  Chuvash, 
Votyak,  Ch  inese,  Japanese,  French,  English,  Persian, 
Turkish  and  Turki. —  Missionary  Review  oj  the  IVorld. 

The  numerical  fruits  of  fifteen  years'  work  is  shown 
by  the  record  of  a  Moravian  mission  station  which 
was  opened  in  1891  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa, 
Africa.  For  five  years  there  was  not  a  single  convert. 
In  seven  years  there  were  fifty-two  professing  Chris- 
tians. Last  year  the  number  of  baptized  persons  in 
the  district  was  four  hundred  and  thirty-four,  while 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  under 
religious  instruction. — Preshyterian. 

President  Emot,  of  Harvard,  says:  "The  ministry 
sweetens  and  softens  a  man,  making  him  more  sym- 
pathetic and  more  loving.  It  is  not  a  strenuous  life, 
in  the  vulgar  sense;  but  it  is  a  full,  varied  and  bountiful 
life.  It  destroys  nothing,  hurts  nothing,  and  poisons 
nothing.  It  crowds  out  evil  by  fostering  good.  It 
deals  with  the  things  that  abide— faith,  hope  and  love. 
It  works  on  behalf  of  the  ethical  principles  on  which 
real  progress  consists.  In  spite  of  the  illusions  of 
pleasure,  wealth  and  material  prosperitv.  we  all  be- 
lieve that  the  most  durable  satisfactions  of  life  and  the 
real  gains  of  mankind  are  ethical. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — President  Roosevelt  has  taken 
measures  to  inform  the  public  that  he  will  not  again 
consent  to  accept  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency, 
and  has  forwarded  instructions  to  all  Federal  ofTice- 
holders  that  an  advocacy  of  his  renomination  by  them 


would  be  regarded  as  a  serious  violation  of  official 
propriety,  and  would  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  He 
has  stated  "that  under  no  circumstances"  would  he 
be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  another  nomination. 

On  the  16th  instant,  a  fleet  of  sixteen  giant  battle- 
ships left  Hampton  Roads,  Va.,  for  a  voyage  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  It  is  said  that  these  vessels  form  the 
most  formidable  armada  of  U.  S.  men-of-war  ever 
known.  Its  destination,  it  is  announced,  is  to  be  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  been  exam- 
ining some  recent  transactions  in  Oklahoma,  by  which 
the  Kickapoo  Indians  have  been  swindled  out  of  valu- 
able lands  by  an  unscrupulous  band  of  Americans  and 
Mexicans.  A  report  on  this  subject  which  has  been 
prepared  states  that  for  twenty  thousand  dollars  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  hold- 
ings was  secured,  sometimes  by  wheedling,  but  mostly 
by  brutal  treatment,  forging  deeds  or  taking  advantage 
of  the  Indians'  ignorance  of  white  men's  ways. 

In  an  address  recently  made  at  West  Chester,  Pa., 
James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Washington 
said:  "Through  the  department's  effort  we  are  now 
growing  eight  hundred  million  pounds  of  rice  in  the 
Gulf  States  and  shipping  rice  to  the  Orient;  we  are 
making  four  hundred  thousand  tons  more  of  beet 
sugar  every  year  than  we  ever  made  before,  and  we 
have  helped  to  make  it  possible  for  our  agricultural 
surplus  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. We  are  even  making  the  wild  cacti  furnish 
milk,  butter  and  beef." 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  in  an  official 
statement  announces  that  the  two-cent  rate  law  has 
caused  a  large  decrease  of  its  earnings  in  this  State, 
and  that  this  decrease  in  revenue  is  absolute  and  has 
not  been  offset  in  any  manner  by  increased  travel 
stimulated  by  the  reduction  in  the  rate  per  mile. 

Statistics  have  been  published  showing  that  four 
hundred  and  seven  persons  committed  suicide  in  Chica- 
go in  the  twelve  months  ending  on  the  ist  instant. 
Of  these  two  hundred  persons  were  married. 

A  movement  has  been  in  operation  lately  in  Galves- 
ton, Texas,  to  divert  immigrants  to  that  port,  and 
within  the  last  six  months  several  hundred  persons, 
mostly  Jews,  it  is  said,  have  entered  the  United  States 
through  the  port  of  Galveston.  A  Jewish  bureau  of 
immigration  there  has  been  supplied  with  funds  to 
care  for  the  newcomers  who  have  been  sent  to  various 
places  throughout  the  West,  towns  and  cities  where 
the  scarcity  of  labor  makes  it  possible  for  the  immi- 
grants in  a  short  time  to  support  themselves.  The 
bureau  keeps  in  touch  with  the  Jewish  charitable 
associations,  and,  guided  by  the  information  it  gets 
from  them,  can  distribute  the  immigrants  according 
to  what  they  can  do  and  according  to  what  class  of 
work  a  town  needs.  Woodworkers  are  sent  where  men 
of  the  trade  are  in  demand  and  leather-workers  and 
other  skilled  laborers  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  Attorney  of  the  State  of  Illinois  has  announced 
that  he  will  enforce  the  laws  to  close  every  saloon  in 
Chicago  on  the  First-day  of  the  week. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  a  well  known  author  and 
explorer  has  lately  stated  before  a  meeting  of  orni- 
thologists in  this  city  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  to  arouse  interest 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  our 
Government  with  that  of  the  Dominion  in  protecting 
wild  birds.  He  said  there  were  many  little  islands  in 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  Continent  which  were 
useless  to  man  and  should  be  made  Government 
reserves,  where  birds  might  breed  undisturbed.  He 
asked  the  co-operation  and  advice  of  the  members  of 
the  union  in  deciding  what  points  should  be  selected. 

A  hotel  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  said  to  be  the 
first  one  to  be  heated  by  electricity.  Electric  radiators 
have  been  installed  which  give  heat  and  light  also. 
'1  he  electric  heat  is  controlled  from  the  office  as  well 
as  in  the  rooms;  only  those  rooms  occupied  need  be 
heated  and  the  warmth  from  the  luminous  radiators 
is  instantaneous.  An  economy  of  heat  thus  effected 
is  a  valuable  feature  of  the  system. 

The  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  in  Trenton,  N.J., 
which  derives  its  supply  of  water  from  the  Delaware 
River  has  caused  alarm  lest  an  epidemic  of  that  disease 
should  occur,  and  earnest  efforts  are  contemplated  to 
procure  drinking  water  from  a  purer  source. 

Foreign. — The  Russian  minister  of  finance  has  lately 
informed  the  Df)uma  that  ninety-three  million  dollars 
would  be  needed  to  cover  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  Government;  and  the  Douma  would  be  asked 
to  sanction  the  conclusion  of  the  necessary  loans. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  England  by  dealers  in  grain 
that  the  crop  of  wheat  throughout  the  world  this  year 


would  fall  short  of  the  demand,  and  would  be  fully 
fifty  million  quarters  below  the  crop  of  1906. 

It  is  stated  that  on  some  of  the  German  highways 
steam  freight  trains  are  becoming  common.  The  cars 
have  unusually  large  wheels  so  as  to  render  traction 
easy.  Each  car  is  made  up  of  two  parts  which  may 
be  coupled  together  so  as  to  form  a  four-wheeled  wagon, 
the  coupling  being  free  so  as  to  allow  turning  of  curves 
with  ease.  The  locomotive  operates  by  steam  power 
oil  being  used  to  heat  the  water.  About  twenty  tons 
can  be  carried  by  the  trains  at  a  speed  of  five  miles  ar 
hour  on  a  level. 

A  despatch  of  the  12th  instant  from  Washingtor 
says:  "Central  American  nations  propose  to  establish 
by  treaty  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration.  Th< 
delegates  to  the  Central  American  Peace  Conference 
now  in  session  here,  announced  an  abstract  of  the  plat 
to-day.  The  idea  is  taken  as  being  of  internationa' 
importance,  as  the  arrangement,  if  adopted,  probabl} 
will  be  taken  as  a  basis  for  the  creation  of  the  genera 
court  contemplated  by  the  recent  conference  at  Thi 
Hague.  The  Central  American  republics  propose  t( 
bind  themselves  to  submit  all  controversies  or  question; 
that  might  arise  between  them  to  the  Court  if  thi 
respective  foreign  departments  cannot  settle  them 
The  Court  shall  also  have  jurisdiction  over  such  ques 
tions  as  individuals  of  one  Central  American  countr 
may  raise  against  any  of  the  contracting  government 
on  account  of  the  violation  of  treaties,  conventions  am 
other  cases  of  international  character,  no  matte 
whether  such  individual  government  supports  his  cas 
or  not,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  has  exhausted  hi 
legal  remedy  afforded  him  by  the  law  of  the  country  0 
which  he  is  complaining.  It  shall  also  have  jurisdictioi 
over  such  questions  as  any  one  of  the  Central  America: 
governments  may  agree  with  any  foreign  governmen 
to  submit  to  it.  The  Court  is  to  consist  of  five  judges 
one  named  by  each  republic." 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  for  an  elderl 
or  semi-invalid  lady  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Goa 
references  will  be  given. 

Address  M.  S.  K.,  Box  40,  R.  F.  D.. 

Macedon,  N.  Y 


Notice. — Professor  Frank  P.  Graves,  of  the  depart 
ment  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  Ohi 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  address 
regular  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Associj 
tion,  at  2.30  p.  M.,  First  Month  nth,  1908,  at  140  ^ 
Sixteenth  Street,  on  "New  Ideals  in  Intellectual  Oil 
cipline  and  Culture." 

Notice. — The  Westtown  Calendar  for  1908  may 
purchased  at  304  Arch  Street  or  at  the  School.  Pnc 
twenty-five  cents;  by  mail  thirty  cents. 

Egbert  S.  Gary, 
Westtown,  Pa. 


Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  New  York.    A  Friend  an 
his  wife  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  fc 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

JosiAH  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trair 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  centi 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  / 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 
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Died. — On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Eleventh  Monti 
at  Chalfont,  Malvern,  England,  Ellen  Grahaa 
daughter  of  William  and  the  late  Elizabeth  Grahan 
aged  sixty-one  years.  Her  end  was  peace,  and  th 
funeral  at  the  cemetery,  Malvern  Wells  on  Seventl 
day.  the  30th  of  Eleventh  Month,  was  a  favored  occ« 
sion,  and  well  attended  by  Friends  from  various  part 

 ,  Second  Month  21st,  1907,  at  her  resideno 

Columbus,  New  Jersey,  Mary  Willits  Carslake,  a^H] 
seventy-three  years.  She  was  a  member  and  oversei  : 
of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  hel  ' 
at  Mansfield,  N.  J. 
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A  handsomely  bound  Oxford  Bible  has 
een  selected  and  purchased  at  the  Method- 
t  Book  Room  in  New  York,  on  which  the 
resent  governor-elect  of  New  Jersey  is  to 
ike  the  oath  of  office.  But  it  is  doubtful 
hether  the  Bible  will  then  be  open  at  the 
ace  where  Jesus  says:  "Swear  not  at  all." 

EradicatiDg  Temptations  by  Substitutes. 

A  view  on  prohibition  which  startled  his 
iidience  in  Chicago  was  expressed  last  First- 
ay  by  a  bishop  who  contended  that  at 
resent  saloons  are  a  necessity.  The  same 
'ould  apply  to  all  sins  in  men  that  become 
y  habit  their  master.  Does  a  bishop  for 
le  religion  of  Christ  momentarily  forget 
lat  Christ  is  come  to  destroy  in  man  the 
'orks  of  the  devil  by  being  himself  their 
ubstitute?  If  we  treat  sinful  indulgences 
5  a  necessity  at  present,  we  make  them  a 
lore  fixed  necessity  for  the  future. 
But  our  concern  is  with  this  sentence  of 
In  engaged  agent  of  Christ,  namely:  "When 
substitute  for  the  saloon  pleasure  is  found, 
len  prohibition  can  be  worked  out."  This 
uying  off  one  carnal  pleasure  with  another 
aves  a  man  under  dominion  of  the  flesh 
till.  To  be  radical  the  remedy  must  be 
eart  changing;  as  when  an  unsteady  drunk- 
rd  on  the  road  was  saying  to  his  friend: 
I  can't  make  myself  love  God  enough  to 
uit  drink;"  his  friend  replied:  "1  love  Him, 
ecause  He  first  loved  me."  The  drunkard 
t  once  straightened  up,  and  walked  erect 
s  if  a  new  life  had  come  into  his  soul, 
knd  it  had.  Henceforth  the  love  of  God 
ecame  in  him  the  substitute  for  the  saloon 
ifeasures.  "The  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
Ifection"  began  to  create  in  him  a  clean 
leart,  and  renew"a  right  spirit  within  him. 
le  was  thenceforward  a  changed  and  sober 


man.  No  carnal  substitute  could  have 
lifted  him  out  of  carnality. 

All  bishops  and  ministers  of  Christ  are 
under  engagement  to  apply  that  substitute 
in  co-operation  with  his  Spirit.  Their  pro- 
fession is,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth."  Thousands  of  witnesses  can 
testify  to  this  antidote  for  sin  as  a  known 
experience. 

Let  us  welcome  all  help  that  prohibition, 
or  removal  of  temptation  from  without  will 
give  to  the  drinkers,  but  it  is  the  prohibition 
from  within  that  does  the  work  most  surely, 
— the  prohibition  of  Christ  in  them,  the 
hope  of  glory,  the  hope  of  purity,  where  his 
love  is  constraining  them,  and  they  love  to 
live  unto  Him  who  died  for  them  and  rose 
again,  and  is  alive  forevermore. 

If  no  efficient  substitute  is  yet  found  for 
the  saloon  or  the  pleasures  of  vice,  then  has 
Christ  died  in  vain.  The  Gospel  love  and 
spirit  is  the  power,  the  antidote  to  the  saloon, 
the  river  of  his  pleasures  surpassing  the 
lower  pleasures,  and  the  Gospel  way  is  the 
direct  way  to  the  creation  of  a  clean  heart. 
There  are  round-about  ways,  by  law  and 
by  fear  and  by  substitutions,  but  the  Gospel 
alone  can  make  these  effective,  and  can  best 
take  the  place  of  them  all.  Even  without 
need  of  saying  intemperance,  it  lays  the  axe 
at  the. root  of  it. 


The  Observance  of  Lent,  Easter,  Christmas,  &c. 

The  objections  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  to  all  the  so-called  holy  days  are 
that  they  are  human  inventions  without 
scriptural  warrant,  whose  tendency  is  to 
lead  back  into  superstition  and  ceremonial- 
ism, which  are  foreign  to  the  Christian 
religion  as  set  forth  in  the  New  Testament. 

Having  been  convinced  by  the  precepts 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  testimonies  of 
his  apostles,  and  our  own  experience,  that 
the  worship  and  prayers  which  God  accepts 
are  such  only  as  are  produced  by  the  in- 
fluence and  assistance  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart;  we  cannot  consistently  unite 
with  any  in  the  observance  of  public  fasts, 
feasts,  and  what  they  term  holy  days,  or 
such  injunctions  and  forms  as  are  devised 
in  man's  will  for  Divine  worship.  The 
dispensation  to  which  outward  observances 
were  peculiar  having  long  since  given  place 
to  the  spiritual  dispensation  of  the  Gospel, 
we  believe  the  fast  we  are  now  called  to 
is.  an  universal  and  continued  fasting  and 


refraining  from  everything  which  has  a 
tendency  to  defile  the  soul,  and  unfit  it  for 
becoming  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
according  to  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  his 
primitive  disciples,  "  If  any  man  will  come 
after  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 
his  cross  daily  and  follow  me."    Luke  ix:  23. 

The  period  called  Easter  must  mean  to 
any  one  who  genuinely  professes  it,  not  a 
day  of  display  or  gratification,  but  the 
experience  of  living  unto  Him  who  rose 
again.  "  Blessed  and  holy  are  they  that 
have  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  '  they 
seek  the  things  that  are  above  with  Christ, 
they  set  their  minds  and  hearts  there  and 
not  on  worldliness,  they  are  dead  as  to  their 
past  interest  in  sin,  and  their  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God;  and  when  Christ,  who  is 
their  life,  shall  be  manifested  they  shall 
likewise  be  manifested  in  glory. 

The  desire  which  is  natural  to  the  unre- 
generate  mind  to  observe  these  days  as 
opportunities  for  ease  and  self-indulgence 
applies  also  to  other  conventional  so-called 
religious  holidays  as  Thanksgiving  day, 
Christmas,  etc. 

For  many  centuries  the  twenty-fifth  day 
of  the  Twelfth  Month  has  been  observed  ^as 
a  festival  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
although  there  was  no  such  observance  for 
the  first  three  hundred  years  after  his  death. 
Those  who  observe  the  day  should  know 
upon  what  its  claims  for  recognition  are 
based: — the  few  who  cannot  conscientiously 
do  so  should  be  able  to  give  the  reasons  for 
declining  to  recognize  it. 

Many  of  those  who  celebrate  it  believe 
that  Christ  was  born  on  that  day,  and  some 
religious  teachers,  priests  and  ministers, 
seelc  to  confirm  this  belief.  Those  who 
are  better  informed  do  not  claim  to  observe 
the  day  of  Christ's  nativity,  but  only  to 
celebrate  the  event.  Before  stating  objec- 
tions to  the  practice  of  observing  the  day 
it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour,  which  was  heralded  by  an  angel  as 
"Good  tidings  of  great  joy,"  was,  next  to 
his  death  on  Calvary,  the  greatest  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Much  learning  and  great  research  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  time  of  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord,  but  there  is  no  founda- 
tion in  sacred  or  profane  history  for  fixing 
the  birthday  in  the  Twelfth  Month. 

The  greater  number  of  Protestants  as 
well  as  Roman  Catholics  believe  that  the 
date  of  Christ's  birth  is  as  definitely  fixed 
as  any  other  historical  event,  and  the 
observance  of  "Christmas"  as  such  helps 
to  perpetuate  this  error. 

The  day  was  originally  a  heathen  festival 
of  sun  worship  celebrated  with  immoral 
rites,  and  in  the  fourth  century  was  bap- 
tized into  a  Romish  mass  to  commemorate 
the  birth  of  Christ.    Shall  we  recognize  the 
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authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  fix  the 
day  or  to  appoint  the  mass. 

Many  professing  Christians  keep  this 
so-called  "Holy  Day"  in  a  very  unholy 
manner,  while  many  irreligious  persons 
make  it  a  day  of  revelry  and  debauchery. 
The  motto  for  the  day  seems  to  be,  "Eat, 
drink  and  be  merry." 

Another  evil  connected  with  its  obser- 
vance is  the  Santa  Claus  myth.  Professing 
Christian  parents  tell  their  children  that 
this  mythical  person  brings  their  presents 
to  them.  Children  who  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  with  a  belief  in  this  fiction,  lose  a 
measure  of  confidence  in  the  veracity  of 
their  parents  when  they  come  to  learn  the 
truth. 

The  growing  practice  of  making  costly 
presents  at  this  season  has  become  a  serious 
evil.  Does  not  a  spirit  of  ostentation  fre- 
quently lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  motives 
which  prompt  it?  The  receiver  often  feels 
placed  under  obligation  to  make  a  return 
which  is  not  convenient  or  agreeable.  Sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  tokens  of  affection 
bestowed  on  kindred  or  near  friends  may 
be  commendable,  but  no  good  reason 
appears  for  making  such  on  this  day  rather 
than  some  other.  Every  considerate  mind 
will  see  that  the  money  expended  for  elabo- 
rately wrought  or  highly  ornamental  Christ- 
mas or  New  Year's  gifts  would  be  put  to  a 
more  noble  and  Christian  use  in  feeding  the 
hungry  and  clothing  the  poor.  This  course 
would  be  consonant  with  the  injunction  of 
our  Holy  Redeemer,  "When  thou  makest 
a  dinner  or  supper  call  not  thy  .  .  . 
rich  neighbors,  .  .  .  but  call  .  .  .  . 
the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind; 
and  thou  shalt  be  blessed;  for  they  cannot 
recompense  thee;  but  thou  shalt  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just." 

May  we  not  conclude  that  there  was  a 
Divine  purpose  in  not  leaving  upon  record 
anything  that  would  fix  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  keeping  us  from  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tious observance  of  days  may  have  been 
the  reason? 

If  the  apostle  was  so  discouraged  over  the 
apostacy  of  the  Christians  of  Galatia  as  to 
write  to  them,  "Ye  observe  days  and 
months,  and  times,  and  years.  I  am  afraid 
of  you  lest  I  have  bestowed  upon  you  labor 
in  vain;"  how  much  more  would  the  same 
or  stronger  language  be  applicable  to  those 
of  our  day. 

After  an  honest,  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  subject  ought  not  every  lover  of 
Truth  to  ask  himself,  can  I  innocently 
observe  as  such  the  day  commonly  called 
Christmas?  While  there  are  no  doubt 
those  who  sincerely  believe  that  in  the 
observance  of  these  so-called  holy  days, 
they  are  in  the  performance  of  a  religious 
duty,  let  all  consider  whether  they  are  not, 
in  so  doing,  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  drift 
back  into  superstition  and  ceremonialism. — 
Tract  A ssociaiion  of  Friends. 

A  Christian  when  he  makes  a  good  pro- 
fession should  be  sure  to  make  his  profession 
good.  It  is  sad  to  see  many  walk  in  the 
dark  themselves  who  carry  a  lantern  for 
others. — Pecker. 


For  "The  Friend." 

JUST  WAIT. 

A  little  light  upon  thy  path 

Thou  needs  to  show  the  way; 
Thou'll  surely  stumble  in  the  dark 

Without  the  heavenly  ray. 

Thy  way,  to  thee  entirely  new, 
Thou  need'st  God's  help  to  see. 

Alone  thou  need  not  ever  go; 
With  light  He  waits  for  thee. 

New  service  He  requires  of  thee, 

New  battles  now  to  fight, 
A  single  thing  thou  ne'er  can  do 

Without  his  holy  light. 

His  special  help  just  now  thou  needs, 

No  other  help  will  do; 
Just  wait,  thou  can't  succeed, 

Unless  He  help  thee  through. 

Dear  fainting  soul,  just  feel 

His  hand  outstretched  to  thee. 
And  by  the  light  that  comes  from  Him, 

His  glory  thou  wilt  see. 

Old  age,  with  bowed  head. 

And  feeble  heart  and  limb, 
O  give  the  battle  over, 

O  give  it  up  to  Him. 

Just  wait,  and  see  Him  do  the  work. 

And  fight  the  battle  through. 
For  Christ  within,  He  doeth  all, — 

Is  shield  and  buckler  too. 

D.  F.  W. 

Thou  Shalt  Kill  No  One. 

In  an  article  lately  published  in  The 
Independent  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  under 
the  title  "Thou  Shalt  Kill  No  One,"  this 
Christian  doctrine  is  upheld  in  a  convincing 
manner,  and  some  interesting  statements 
are  made  respecting  an  undercurrent  of 
religious  belief  upon  this  subject  in  that 
country  which  may  be  new  to  some  of  our 
readers.  After  reviewing  the  sad  condition 
of  the  Russian  people  he  says: 

"In  many  respects  the  situation  of  the 
Russian  people  is  similar  to  that  in  which 
some  European  nations  found  themselves 
a  hundred  years  ago,  but  there  are  many 
things  which  make  their  situation  altogether 
different.  ... 

"The  Russian  people  cannot  help  seeing 
the  vanity  of  fighting  violence  with  violence 
— on  which  the  European  nations  have 
wasted  so  much  strength.  Herein  lies  one 
cause  of  the  difference  of  the  present 
situation  of  the  Russian  people  from  the 
situation  of  the  people  of  the  Western 
world  a  hundred  years  ago. 

"The  other  and  more  important  cause 
is  that  aside  from  the  official  so-called 
Christian  religion,  which  has  been  in- 
oculated alike  in  the  Russian  people  and 
the  European  nations — there  has  always 
existed  from  ancient  times  in  the  Russian 
people  another  unofficial,  living  Christian 
religion,  preserved  in  some  strange  way, 
through  the  holy  lives  of  old  people,  through 
fanatics,  pilgrims — a  religion  which  pene- 
trated into  the  people,  the  proverbs  and 
stories  and  legends,  taking  a  firm  hold  on 
them  and  guiding  them.  The  essence  of 
this  religion  is  that  man  should  lead  a 
God-like  life,  satisfying  his  soul  that  all 
men  are  brothers,  that'what  is  great  before 
man  is  an  abomination  before  the  Lord, 
that  a  man  can  save  himself  not  by  observ- 
ing certain  rites  or  by  prayers,  but  by 


deeds  of  benevolence  and  love.  This  fait! 
has  always  lived  in  the  people  and  has  beer 
their  true  faith,  which  guided  their  lift 
side  by  side  with  the  false  church  religioi 
which  was  outwardly  inoculated  in  them 
This  true  faith  was  firmly  rooted  in  th( 
people  until  some  seventy  years  ago,  bu 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  especially  be 
cause  of  the  decline  of  the  morality  of  thi 
clergy,  particularly  in  the  monastic  life 
it  began  to  weaken  in  the  masses  of  thi 
people,  and  it  stood  out  in  the  sects  of  thi 
Molokans,  Stundists,  Chlists,  Subbotniks 
God's  People,  Malovantsi,  Egovists,  Douk 
hobors  and  many  others.  The  commoi 
traits  of  the  majority  of  these  sects,  asid 
from  the  general  positive  renunciation  o 
the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  were  the  intrc 
duction  into  the  conduct  of  their  life  c 
moral  Christian  rules  and  the  refusal  t 
recognize  the  demands  of  the  ruling  power 
— above  all,  the  refusal  to  recognize  th 
legality  and  necessity  of  murdering  on 
human  being  by  another.  This  faith  ha 
of  late  started  to  crystallize  itself  and  t 
assume  a  clearer  aspect,  as  if  to  resist  th 
revolutionary  wrath  which  has  seized 
portion  of  the  Russian  people.  People  c 
different  social  standing  and  different  educt 
tion,  professing  this  faith,  are  ever  growin 
in  number,  and  these  people  are  comin 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  to  one  another  an 
their  conception  of  the  Christian  truth  i 
becoming  ever  simpler  and  is  introduce 
into  life. 

"Thus,  notwithstanding  the  general  trail 
of  the  Russian  revolution  with  the  revoli 
tions  that  preceded  it,  the  Russian  peopl 
cannot  help  arriving  from  their  revolutic 
to  a  different  outcome  than  that  of  t\ 
Western  nations  in  the  last  century. 

"An   intense  struggle  is  going  on  i 
Russia  at  present  between  two  diametr!  ^ 
cally  opposed  qualities  in  human  nature-i 
between  the  brute  in  man  and  the  Christia 

"Two  ways  are  now  open  to  the  Rus>io 
people:  The  road  along  which  the  Europe', 
nations  have  gone  and  are  still  going-, 
that  is,  to  fight  violence  with  violencj  j 
to  overcome  it,  and  to  establish  by  violeni| 
and  maintain  by  violence  the  new  ordi  | 
of  things.    The  other  way  is  that  tl 
people,   realizing  that  the  unification  '  i 
the  people  by  means  of  violence  is  on 
temporary,   but  that   there  is  only  oi 
conception  of  life  and  the  law  emanatirj 
from  such  a  conception   that  can  truj 
unify  the  people,  will  make  an  effort 
define  to  themselves  clearly  this  conceptic 
of  life  and  the  law  emanating  from  i 
excluding  under  any  circumstances  the  pe 
mission  to  commit  murder — to  define 
themselves  this  conception  of  life,  andbui 
their  life  upon  this  alone,  and  not  up( 
violence. 

"And  such  a  substitution  of  the  uiii 
cation  of  the  people,  based  on  violence,  1 
a  unification  founded  on  a  Christian  co 
ception  of  life  will  take  place,  1  belie\e. 
our  time,  not  only  among  the  Russi; 
people,  but  also  in  the  whole  Christ!; 
world.    .    .  . 

"And  the  recognition  and  the  establis- 
mcnt  of  such  a  m.oral  and  religious  dc 
trine  are  not  only  possible,  but  life  becon"> 
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mpossible  without  the  recognition  and 
stablishment  of  this  reUgious  and  moral 
aw,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  familiar 
caching  of  Christ  in  its  true  sense,  which 
5  so  near  to  ail  of  us.  And  I  believe  that 
lur  senseless  and  terrible  revolution  will 
ead  the  majority  of  the  Russian  people  to 
ecognize,  establish  and  introduce  into 
heir  life  this  religious  and  moral  principle 
f  the  Christian  doctrine.    .    .  . 

"There  is  but  one  way  out  for  the  people 
rom  the  miseries  which  they  are  bearing, 
nd  which  are  forever  increasing.  This 
fzy  is — to  recognize  and  introduce  into 
fe  the  true  Christian  doctrine  which  will 
pen  a  new  era  for  mankind."    .    .  . 

Bad  Speech  and  Good  Silence. — "You 
on't  need  to  tell  a  man  to  stop  when  he 
;  saying  v/hat  you  don't  like,"  said  a  young 
fian.  "You  can  stop  him  without  speaking 
3  him  by  the  way  you  listen.  I  was  out 
1  the  woods  not  long  ago  with  some  friends. 
Ve  were  fishing  away  off  from  everybody, 
nd  were  spending  the  night  with  a  man 
rho  lived  on  a  little  farm  in  the  middle  of 
Iw  woods  ten  miles  from  his  nearest 
eighbor.  As  we  sat  round  the  fire  in  the 
vening,  he  began  to  tell  us  stories.  The 
rst  ones  were  the  most  entertaining  and 
reposterous  stories  1  ever  heard,  but  they 
tre  clean  and  wholesome.  After  these 
e  started  on  another,  and  as  he  went  on 
:  b^an  to  appear  that  this  story  was  of  a 

'  ifferent  kind,  morally.  Nobody  said  any- 
hing,  but  I  saw  one  of  the  men  I  was 
ith  looking  at  the  story-teller  as  steadily 
s  \'0u  would  hold  your  gun  on  a  moose, 
nd  another  of  my  friends  looked  up  and 
xed  his  eyes  on  him  in  the  same  way. 
Yell,  sir,  he  began  to  stumble  and  hesitate; 

,.  nd  then  abruptly  wound  up  the  story 
vidently  without  having  told  it  as  he 
ad  intended.    Now  they  didn't  say  any- 
hing  to  him,  but  they  stopped  him  short, 
believe  you  can  do  it  that  way  almost 

'  Iways,  if  you  really  mean  it." 

There  are  some  things  that  need  to  be 
topped  forcibly,  as  the  abuse  of  little 

.  Jiildren   or  helpless  women.    There  are 

;  ,thers  that  need  to  be  checked  and  re- 
"roved  by  words.    But  there  are  some  that 
look,  or  the  potent  influence  of  disap- 
roving  silence  will  suffice  to  stop.    If  we 
on't  like  a  thing  and  are  sincere  in  not 

;  king  it  and  in  wanting  it  stopped,  our 

■  'Osition  will  usually  be  felt  whether  we 
,  ay  anything  or  not.  Two  men  looking 
'  onestly  at  him  out  of  clean  eyes  stopped 
.  he  story-teller  in  the  woods.    The  same 

reatment  will  usually  stop  the  bad  story- 
;.,  ,eller  in  school  or  town. — Forward. 

'  '  I  do  believe  in  simplicity,  says  Thoreau. 

t  is  astonishing  as  well  as  sad  how  many 
'  rivial  affairs  even  the  wisest  man  thinks 

•  '  *e  must  attend  to  every  day,  how  singular 
■'  he  affairs  he  thinks  he  must  omit.  When 
'  ^he  mathematician  v/ould  solve  a  difficult 

Iroblem  he  first  frees  the  equation  of  all 
>  lumbrances  and  reduces  it  to  its  simplest 
.erms.    So  simplify  the  problems  of  life, 

■  ■  istinguish   the  necessary  and   the  real. 

''robe  the  earth  to  see  where  your  main 

*  hots  run. — The  Lynn  Item. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

"Enquire  ye  after  the  old  paths  and 
walk  therein." 

"Cast  up,  cast  up  a  highway,  gather  out 
the  stones  thereof." 

"Not  by  efforts  to  draw  the  young  into 
hasty  professions  of  religion,  but  by  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  their  tender  and  sus- 
ceptible minds  to  the  'Light  of  Christ 
within,  as  God's  gift  for  man's  salvation,' 
they  may  be  induced  to  co-operate  there- 
with, and  thus  attain  that  rest  which  re- 
maineth  for  the  people  of  God." 

The  above  quotation,  which  I  found 
copied  some  time  since,  I  think  from  John 
Barclay,  seems  as  it  were  the  watchword 
for  us,  and  the  very  ground  of  all  true 
religion.  The  religion  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  our  professed  religion 
and  not  something  of  our  own,  and  I  am 
often  reminded  of  the  sifting  it  requires 
that  we  may  keep  this  pure,  after  having 
once  obtained  it,  that  we  may  keep  it  un- 
mixed, in  true  humility,  and  nothingness 
of  self  It  is  the  natural  desire  of  man  to 
be  something,  to  be  thought  something, 
which  is  all  above  the  cross;  and  we  are  told, 
the  cross  is  the  only  way  to  the  crown.  How 
eminently  this  shone  forth  among  the  early 
Friends,  when  their  lives  were  at  stake. 
V/hat  they  did  was  a  serious  matter,  and 
was  for  conscience  sake.  Their  expres- 
sions, and  professions,  their  protests,  and 
testimonies,  were  all  of  necessity  begotten 
of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  bore  witness 
thereto.  Thereby  they  were  preserved  in 
the  life  of  righteousness,  and  grew  in  grace. 

Oh,  I  have  thought  in  this  time  of  out- 
ward ease,  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
enemy  in  other  ways  within ;  and  yet  believ- 
ing that  grace  is  sufficient,  the  measure  is 
in  store  that  can,  and  will  preserve,  or  re- 
store. Having  known  of  the  true  founda- 
tion, repentance  and  amendment,  the  new 
birth,  and  then  realizing  again  decending 
from  time  to  time,  into  the  washing  pool, 
the  bottom  of  all  things,  that  faith  may  be 
renewed,  the  vessel  purified,  there  will  be 
a  freshness;  all  oldness  will  be  kept  out, 
and  new  and  untried  things  will  not  enter. 
Undoubtedly  God  is  equal  to  his  own  work 
and  preservation  under  all  circumstances, 
if  we  but  keep  close  enough  to  Him.  Here 
is  our  safety  and  the  only  one.  Surrounded 
by  those  whom  we  own  and  have  the  fullest 
unity  with,  or  by  those  differing — it  is  the 
same,  "the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower  unto 
which  the  righteous  runneth  and  findeth 
safety." 

We  are  subjects  of  influence,  and  possibly 
ere  we  are  aware,  may  drift  with  that 
which  we  are  in  contact  with;  but  keep- 
ing to  the  gift  within,  changing  to  please 
neither  ourselves  nor  others,  but  adher- 
ing to  the  cross  of  Christ,  remembering 
it  is  better  to  do  naught  than  to  do  wrong, 
we  believe  the  gift  of  the  Divine  Spirit  will 
preserve.  Oh,  what  a  precious  thing — 
anchored  unto  Christ,  a  true  witness !  Then 
can  it  be  truly  said,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world,"  "Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. "^ 
"A  city  set  upon  a  hill  cannot  be  hid." 
It  is  worth  the  trying  ourselves  by  the  true 
standard  to  know  this,  but  the  biasness  of 
human  nature  obstructs  it;  hence  it  often 


has  seemed  necessary  to  pass  through 
affliction  or  persecution,  that  there  may  be 
an  entire  unveiling,  and  re-anointing  of 
the  eyes. 

I  feel  a  word  of  encouragement  for  us 
all  to  prove  ourselves,  not  only  for  our  own 
sakes,  but  for  the  standard  of  Fruth;  for  the 
Truth  is  the  Truth,  saith  my  soul,  and  there 
are  many  confirmations  thereto  even  in 
this  day,  if  that  is  necessary.  Oh  that  we 
may  be  so  faithful  that  we  may  possess 
all  the  Truth,  all  the  testimonies  in  their 
entirety,  that  we  may  reap  the  fruits 
thereof,  the  full  ripe  fruits  which  are  for 
others. 

The  many  testimonies  we  meet  with, 
from  people  of  the  world,  who  are  quick  to 
see,  and  accurate  judges,  and  though  they 
may  seem  pleased  with  a  liberal  spirit,  in 
which  they  walk,  yet  in  their  hearts  do 
not  own  it;  these  are  evidences  that  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  the  Teacher,  the  convincer, 
even  in  those  who  were  not  schooled  as  we; 
and  may  we  not  believe  that  when  there 
becomes  a  willingness  there  will  become 
an  increase  of  the  true  kingdom  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  fuller  fulfilment  of 
the  ancient  prophesies  concerning  Him,  and 
his  religion. 

Then,  beloved  ones,  let  us  not  be  led 
into  a  new  way,  a  way  our  fathers  did  not 
know,  nor  believe  in.  Remove  not  the 
ancient  landmarks  which  our  fathers  have 
set,  and  established  by  the  loss  of  life,  that 
we  may  be  their  true  children,  and  above 
all  the  true  children  of  our  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.  Cyrus  Cooper. 

Salem,  Ohio,  Twelfth  Month  7th,  1907. 

Dr.  Fothergill  to  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, ASKING  FOR  ZOOLOGICAL  SPECIMENS. 

— "Whilst  I  am  putting  thee  upon  these 
services,  I  must  desire  thee  not  to  give  into 
these  searches  so  much  as  either  to  lessen 
thy  attention  to  the  duties  of  thy  station 
here,  or  thy  regard  to  the  more  essential 
ones  of  another  life.  I  endeavor  to  keep 
all  these  things  in  their  proper  place;  and 
by  no  means  permit  them  to  interfere  with 
more  important  considerations.  They  are 
lawful,  but  may  not  be  to  all  expedient;  and 
whilst  I  am  gratifying  an  inclination  the 
most  innocent,  I  would  take  care  not  to 
hurt  another.  I  shall  be  pleased  with  thy 
correspondence,  and  if  occasion  offers,  shall 
gladly  promote  thy  interest  here,  as  well 
as  contribute  to  it  myself;  but  still,  remem- 
ber these  pursuits  are  not  the  main  business 
of  life,  but  may  be  allowable  recreations. 

"Follow  the  example  of  wise  men;  seek 
their  company,  and  then  thou  wilt  become 
such  thyself,  and  an  example  to  others. 
Farewell."  John  Fothergill. 

Mohammedans  and  heathen  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  consistent  for  a  Christian  to  engage 
in  war.  They  say:  "You  want  to  convert 
us  to  your  faith,  but  do  not  show  by  your 
actions  that  you  have  that  faith  or  believe 
what  you  teach!"  The  Jews  tell  us  Christ- 
ians that  the  wars  which  the  Christians 
wage  are  evidence  that  Christ,  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  has  not  yet  come,  and  that  hence 
mission  work  meets  with  little  success. — 
Herald  0}  Truth. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


COUNTRY  BOYS. 

Up  with  the  early  songbirds. 

Fresh  for  the  busy  day. 
Driving  the  cows  to  pasture. 

Tossing  the  new-mown  hay. 

Hunting  for  eggs  in  the  barnyard. 

Riding  the  horse  to  mill. 
Feeding  the  ducks  and  chickens. 

Giving  the  pigs  their  swill. 

Running  of  errands  for  mother. 

Picking  the  early  greens, 
Hilling  the  corn  and  potatoes. 

Shelling  the  peas  and  beans. 

Going  to  school  in  winter. 

Learning  to  read  and  spell, 
Working  at  home  in  summer. 

Gathering  knowledge  as  well. 

Growing  to  useful  manhood, 

Far  from  the  noisy  town; 
One  of  the  country  lads  may  yet 

Attain  a  righteous  crown. 

Helen  Whitney  Clark. 


Two  OF  Us. — "You  had  better  do  as  we 
want  to,  or  you  will  get  into  trouble."  The 
boy  who  spoke  this  was  the  leader  of  a  group 
of  rather  rough  looking  boys.  The  one  to 
whom  he  addressed  it  was  smaller  than  the 
rest  of  them,  and  stood  pale  an  ;  trembling 
be'ore  them.  Through  their  leader  they 
seemed  to  be  demanding  something  of  him. 

"  1  can't  do  it,"  he  said,  his  voice  faltering 
a  little  as  he  spoke,  but  his  lips  drawn  firm, 
and  his  eyes  steady  and  unwavering. 

"What's  the  reason  you  can't?  You  will 
have  to,  1  tell  you.  We  are  going  to  make 
you  do  it  whether  you  want  to  or  not.  We 
are  all  of  us  against  you  alone,  and  how  are 
you  going  to  help  yourself?" 

The  boy  who  was  beset  with  such  over- 
whelming odds  as  this,  was  silent  for  a 
moment  and  then  he  looked  the  other  in 
the  eye,  and  said:  "  I  can't  do  it;  it's  wrong, 
it's  mean,  and  I  can't  do  a  mean  thing.  1 
am  not  as  much  alone  as  you  think  I  am, 
either.  There  are  two  of  us,  and  the  other 
one  has  always  been  more  than  a  match  for 
all  that  have  come  against  him:" 

"Two  of  you,"  sneered  the  other  boy, 
"and  Where's  your  partner,  I'd  like  to  know? 
Why  doesn't  he  snow  up?  He's  a  pretty 
fellow  to  leave  you  in  the  lurch.  Much  help 
you'll  get  from  him!  I  guess  you'll  be  used 
up  before  he  comes." 

"  No,  1  shall  not,"  answered  the  other  boy, 
quietly,  "for  he  is  here  now.  It  is  just  as  1 
told  you;  there  are  two  of  us,  and  the  other 
one  is— (iod." 

The  leader  of  the  rough  boys  started  back 
in  amazement.  He  had  not  expected  such 
an  answer  as  this.  He  looked  for  a  moment 
into  the  determined  face  of  the  little  fellow 
before  him,  and  then,  casting  a  sheepish 
gl  nee  at  his  companions  around  him,  he 
said:  "Come  on,  fellows;  let  him  alone. 
There  is  no  use  fooling  with  such  a  chap  as 
that."  And  away  they  went,  leaving  the 
younger  boy  triumphant. 

His  brave  answer  rang  in  my  ears  as  I 
went  my  way  down  the  street,  and  has  rung 
there  many  and  many  a  time  since,  when  1, 
too,  have  necn  tempted  to  yield  some  prin- 
ciple or  compromise  in  some  way  with  wrong 


and  threatened  if  I  did  not.  In  my  mom- 
ents of  weakness  and  yielding  1  have  stopped 
and  said:  "No,  1  may  seem  to  be  all  alone, 
and  the  odds  against  me,  but  don't  let  me 
forget  there  are  two  of  us,  and  the  other 
one  is — God." 

God  and  one  man  make  a  majority,  and 
God  is  always  with  the  man  who  is  bold 
enough  to  take  his  stand  on  the  side  of 
right.  Remember  that,  boys;  and  say  to 
yourselves  when  you  are  sure  you  are  right, 
but  are  tempted  to  give  up  the  right, 
"There  are  two  of  us." — JV ell-Spring. 


Does  Jesus  Come  Here?  A  little  five- 
year-old  child  of  poor  parents,  being  shown 
over  a  home  of  great  wealth,  as  she  saw  the 
rich  carpets  and  sumptuous  furnishing, 
looked  up  into  the  face  of  the  lady,  and  said: 
"  I  would  think  Jesus  must  come  here  very 
often,  it  is  such  a  fine  hou  e  and  such  a 
beautiful  carpet.  He  comes  to  our  house, 
and  we  don't  have  any  carpet.  I  am  sure 
He  must  come  here  very  often,  doesn't  He?" 
Receiving  no  answer,  she  repeated  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  answer  was,  "  1  am  afraid  not." 

After  the  child  went  home  her  powerful 
little  sermon  remained,  and  that  evening 
the  lady  repeated  it  again  to  her  wealthy, 
worldly  husband,  and  it  resulted  in  both 
husband  and  wife  receiving  Christ,  and 
opening  their  hearts  and  home  to  Him.  It 
is  the  word  spoken  from  the  heart  for  Jesus, 
and  carried  by  the  Spirit,  that  does  the  work, 
whether  the  preacher  be  child  or  orator. — 
Selected. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  157.) 

David  Barclay  of  Ury,  descended  from 
an  ancient  and  honorable  family  in  Scotland, 
was  born  in  the  year  1610. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  volunteer  in  the 
army  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  he 
returned  home,  and  became  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  horse  on  the  side  of  the  king; 
but  on  the  success  of  Cromwell  in  Scotland, 
he  lost  his  military  employments,  which  he 
never  again  resumed. 

He  was  afterwards  member  in  several 
successive  parliaments,  for  Sutherlandshire, 
or  the  shires  of  Angus  and  Kincardine,  and 
acquired  great  influence  in  the  country, 
especially  in  his  own  neighborhood,  by  his 
strenuous  and  successful  efforts,  in  favor 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  had  forfeited 
their  estates  in  the  struggles  of  the  time. 
The  last  parliament  in  which  he  sat  was  in 
the  year  1656. 

After  this  he  gave  up  all  public  affairs, 
and  lived  in  retirement.  In  the  year  1663, 
he  lost  his  excellent  wife,  Katharine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  of  Gordon- 
stoun.  And  about  the  same  time  (though 
he  had  already  suffered  severely  for  the 
cause  of  King  Charles  I.)  he  was,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  imprisoned  in 
Edinburgh  castle.  This  was  supposed  to 
be  in  consequence  of  some  act  under  Crom- 
well, to  which  he  had  been  a  party.  He 
was  at  length  liberated,  without  anything 


having  been  laid  to  his  charge,  or  reasoi 
given  for  his  commitment. 

David  Barclay  had  now  passed  througl 
many  vicissitudes,  and  tasted  of  prosperitj 
and  adversity,  and  by  his  general  conduG 
among  men,  gained  the  good  opinion  0 
,most.  In  his  retirement  from  the  world 
he  had  been  brought  to  see  the  state  of  hi 
own  heart,  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthl; 
things,  and  of  every  condition,  from  tha 
of  the  king  on  his  throne,  to  that  of  the  mos 
destitute  person.  He  observed  too,  tha 
neither  justice  nor  innocence  could  protect 
nor  any  good  deeds  he  might  have  done  fo 
others,  secure  him  from  envy  and  persecC 
tion.  In  this  perplexity  of  mind  he  though 
it  was  high  time  for  him  who  had  spent  s 
much  of  his  day  in  the  service  of  other 
(for  he  was  now  more  than  fifty  years  ( 
age),  to  devote  the  remainder  entirely  t 
the  service  of  God. 

Considering  these  things,  he  looked  roun 
earnestly  and  anxiously  to  discover  wha 
society  of  Christians  he  should  join;  and  i| 
all  the  different  persuasions,  he  observe 
that  each  claimed  to  be  the  only  tni 
Christians,  yet  they  not  only  differed  fron 
but,  when  it  was  in  their  power,  persecute, 
each  other,  with  the  greatest  violence.  j 

He  concluded  that  the  Christian  religio 
must  in  itself  be  very  good,  since  all  wishe' 
to  claim  it  for  themselves:  yet  still  that  a 
could  not  be  right  when  they  differed  5 
widely  from  each  other.  So,  he  took  t\ 
New  Testament,  and  studied  it  deeply,  i 
the  only  sure  way  to  find  the  pure  religic 
of  Christ,  and  saw  that  that  religion  w:i 
"righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  tt' 
Holy  Spirit;"  that  it  taught  us  to  be  hun; 
ble,  patient,  self-denying;  to  endure  3, 
things,  to  suffer  all  things  for  Christ's  sak' 
and  not  to  place  our  happiness  or  comfo' 
on  this  world,  or  the  things  of  it.  I 

While  reflecting  on  these  things,  he  heai' 
of  a  people  called  "Quakers,"  who,  thoug 
derided  for  their  singularity,  bore  wilj 
much  plainness  and  simplicity  both  h 
their  words  and  deeds,  a  remarkable  teslj 
mony  against  the  follies  and  vanities  i| 
the  world;  and  he  thought  within  himsel, 
that  if  they  were  what  even  their  enemi 
acknowledged  them  to  be,  there  must  1 
something  extraordinary  about  them. 

With  the  greatest  earnestness  he  set  aboi 
examining  into  this  way,  which  was  "everj 
where  spoken  against,"  and  he  found  th;| 
they  were  a  sober  self-denying  people,  wl| 
loved  each  other,  who  gave  up  alt  for  tl| 
sake  of  the  religion  they  professed,  and  we[ 
content  to  suffer  for  it.  In  short,  he  cor 
sidered  that  their  practices  and  principll 
came  the  nearest  to  what  he  had  read  in  tl 
New  Testament,  and  thought  that  if  Jesi 
Christ  had  followers  on  earth  these  we 
they;  so  he  joined  them,  and  became 
eminent  for  his  religious  life,  as  he  had  forr 
erly  been  for  his  bravery.  He  was  great 
strengthened  in  openly  avowing  his  prin( 
pies  by  John  Swintoun,  a  man  of  note  ar 
influence  in  Scotland,  who  had  been  \' 
fellow  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  ar. 
who  had  heartily  embraced  the  doctrines  f 
the  despised  Quakers. 

Of  course  this  change  brought  new  triJ! 
on  David  Barclay.    At  Aberdeen  the  peac 
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able  Quakers  were  often  attacked  by  people 
;et  upon  them  by  the  zealots  of  the  aay. 

None  bore  these  indignities  with  more 
;almness  than  David  Barclay.  At  one  time 
vhen  he  was  very  rudely  treated,  one  of 
lis  friends  lamented,  that  he  who  had  been 
)nce  so  honored,  should  meet  with  such 
larsh  usage  in  his  old  age ;  but  he  replied : 

"  I  find  more  satisfaction,  as  well  as  honor, 
n  being  thus  insulted  for  my  religious 
principles,  than  when,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
vas  usual  for  the  magistrates,  as  1  passed 
he  city  of  Aberdeen,  to  meet  me  on  the  road 
ind  conduct  me  to  public  entertainment  in 
heir  hall,  and  then  escort  me  out  again, 

0  gain  my  favor." 

Now  you  shall  have  another  ballad  of 
ohn  Whittier's,  which  he  wrote  about  this 
)ld  soldier  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 

1  By  the  Kirk  and  College  green. 

Rode  the  Laird  of  Ury; 
Close  behind  him,  close  beside. 
Foul  of  mouth  and  evil-eyed. 

Pressed  the  mob  in  fury. 

'       Flouted  him  the  drunken  churl, 
jeered  at  him  the  serving  girl. 

Prompt  to  please  her  masters: 
And  the  begging  carline,  late 
Fed  and  clothed  at  Ury's  gate. 
Cursed  him  as  he  passed  her. 

Yet,  with  calm  and  stately  mien. 
Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 

Came  he  slowly  riding; 
And,  to  all  he  saw  and  heard. 
Answering  not  with  bitter  word. 

Turning  not  for  chiding. 

Came  a  troop  with  broad-swords  swinging. 
Bits  and  bridles  sharply  ringing, 
'  Loose  and  free  and  froward: 

Quoth  the  foremost,  "  Ride  him  down! 
Push  him!  prick  him!  through  the  town 
Drive  the  Quaker  coward!" 

But  from  out  the  thickening  crowd 
'      Cried  a  sudden  voice  and 'loud: 

"  Barclay!  Ho!  a  Barclay!" 
And  the  old  man  at  his  side. 
Saw  a  comrade,  battle  tried. 

Scarred  and  sunburned  darkly; 

Who,  with  ready  weapon  bare. 
Fronting  to  the  troopers  there. 

Cried  aloud:  "God  save  us! 
Call  ye  coward  him  who  stood 
Ankle  deep  in  Lutzen's  blood, 

With  the  brave  Gustavus?" 

"Nay,  1  do  not  need  thy  sword. 
Comrade  mine,"  said  Ury's  lord; 

"Put  it  up,  I  pray  thee: 
Passive  to  his  holy  will. 
Trust  1  in  my  Master  still. 

Even  though  he  slay  me: 

Pledges  of  thy  love  and  faith. 
Proved  on  many  a  field  of  death. 

Not  by  me  are  needed." 
Marvelled  much  their  henchman  bold 
That  his  laird,  so  stout  of  old. 

Now  so  meekly  pleaded. 

"Woe's  the  day,"  he  sadly  said, 
'        With  a  slowly  shaking  head, 
i  And  a  look  of  pity; 

I        "Ury's  honest  lord  reviled, 
J        Mock  of  knave  and  sport  of  child, 
J  In  his  own  good  citv! 

J        "Speak  the  word,  and,  master  mine, 
,         As  we  charged  on  Tilly's  line 
And  his  Walloon  lancers. 

Smiting  through  their  midst,  we'll  teach 

Civil  look  and  decent  speech 
j,  I  To  these  boyish  prancers!" 
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"Marvel  not,  mine  ancient  friend, 
Like  beginning,  like  the  end:'' 

Quoth  the  Laird  of  Ury, 
"Is  the  sinful  servant  more 
Than  his  gracious  Lord,  who  bore 

Bonds  and  stripes  in  Jewry? 

"Give  me  joy  that  in  his  name 
I  can  bear,  with  patient  frame 

All  these  vain  ones  offer; 
While  for  them  He  sutfereth  long. 
Shall  1  answer  wrong  with  wrong. 

Scoffing  with  the  scoffer? 

"Happier  1,  with  loss  of  all. 
Hunted,  outlawed,  held  in  thrall, 

With  few  friends  to  greet  me, 
Than  when  reeve  and  squire  were  seen. 
Riding  out  from  Aberdeen, 

With  bared  heads,  to  meet  me. 

"When  each  goodwife,  o'er  and  o'er. 
Blessed  me  as  1  passed  her  door; 

And  the  snooded  daughter. 
Through  her  casement  glancing  down, 
Smiled  on  him  who  bore  renown 

From  red  fields  of  slaughter. 

"  Hard  to  feel  the  stranger's  scoff. 
Hard  the  old  friend's  falling  off. 

Hard  to  learn  forgiving: 
But  the  Lord  His  own  rewards. 
And  His  love  with  theirs  accords. 

Warm  and  fresh  and  living. 

"Through  this  dark  and  stormy  night 
Faith  beholds  a  feeble  light 

Up  the  blackness  streaking; 
Knowing  God's  own  time  is  best, 
In  a  patient  hope  I  rest. 

For  the  full  day-breaking!" 

So  the  Laird  of  Ury  said. 
Turning  slow  his  horse's  head 

Towards  the  Tolbooth  prison. 
When,  through  iron  gates,  he  heard 
Poor  disciples  of  the  Word 

Preach  of  Christ  arisen! 

Not  in  vain.  Confessor  old. 
Unto  us  the  tale  is  told 

Of  thy  day  of  trial; 
Every  age  on  him  who  strays 
From  its  broad  and  beaten  ways. 

Pours  its  seven-fold  vial. 

Happy  he  whose  inward  ear 
Angel  comfortings  can  hear; 

O'er  the  rabble's  laughter; 
And  while  hatred's  faggots  burn. 
Glimpses  through  the  smoke  discern 

Of  the  good  hereafter. 

Knowing  this  that  never  yet 
Share  of  Truth  was  vainly  set 

In  the  world's  wide  fallow; 
After  hands  shall  sow  the  seed 
After  hands  from  hill  and  mead 

Reap  the  harvests  yellow. 

Thus  with  somewhat  of  the  Seer, 
Must  the  moral  pioneer 

From  the  future  borrow; 
Clothe  the  waste  with  dreams  of  grain. 
And  on  midnight's  sky  of  rain. 

Paint  the  golden  morrow! 

In  the  year  1676,  David  Barclay  was  again 
with  several  other  Friends,  imprisoned  in 
the  Tolbooth  (at  Edinburgh)  for  meeting 
together  at  their  usual  places  of  worship. 
Through  his  son  Robert's  exertion,  he  was 
released  in  seven  months'  time,  and  after 
this  he  lived  for  the  most  of  his  life,  quietly 
on  his  estate,  until  he  was  about  seventy- 
six,  when  a  fever  attacked  him,  and  he 
died  in  about  a  fortnight.  His  last  words 
were, — 

"Praises,  praises,  praises,  to  the  Lord!  let 
now  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  into  thy 
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hands,  oh  Father,  1  commit  my  soul,  thy 
will,  oh  Lord,  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven."  Thus,  with  his  family  around 
him,  he  quietly  entered  into  eternal  rest. 

Robert  Barclay,  his  son,  having  first  been 
educated  at  the  best  schools  in  Scotland, 
was  then  sent  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Robert 
Barclay,  Rector  of  the  Scots'  College  at 
Paris.  Here  he  gained  the  praise  of  the 
masters,  by  attention  to  his  studies:  and 
became  so  great  a  favorite  with  his  uncle, 
that  he  wished  to  keep  him  in  France,  and 
make  him  his  heir.  But  at  his  mother's 
dying  request,  the  young  man  was  sum- 
moned home  and  found  his  father  a  Quaker. 
He  began  himself  to  attend  their  meetings, 
of  which  he  says: — 

"When  1  came  into  the  silent  assemblies 
of  God's  people,  1  felt  a  secret  power 
amongst  them  which  touched  my  heart; 
and  as  1  gave  way  to  it,  I  found  the  evil 
weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raised  up; 
and  so  1  became  thus  knit  and  united  unto 
them,  hungering  more  and  more  after  the 
increase  of  this  power  and  life." 

And  when  Robert  Barclay  did  become  a 
Friend,  he  was  very  zealous,  and  so  skilful 
in  school-learning  that  he  could  well  en- 
counter the  learned  with  their  own  weapons. 
Of  quick  apprehension,  yet  meek  in  his 
disposition,  and  so  captivating  in  his  man- 
ners as  to  please  all  who  knew  him.  But 
though  his  natural  abilities  were  great 
enough  to  have  made  him  surpass  many  in 
learning,  and  to  make  him  famous  among 
men,  his  only  aim  was  to  advance  in  true 
godliness. 

They  That  Turn  Many  to  Righteousness. 

[In  using  the  following  selection  from 
the  Christian  Advocate  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Christian's  concern  to  turn  men  to 
righteousness  is  born  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
and  exercised  in  compliance  with  his  lead- 
ings.] 

The  chief  mission  of  the  church  in  the 
world  is  to  turn  men  to  righteousness. 
Many  important  enterprises  have  been 
committed  to  the  Church,  but  none  of  them 
is  so  important  as  this.  This  work  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  moral  and  social  re- 
forms. Do  we  wish  to  make  the  community 
better?  Nothing  we  can  do  will  reach  this 
end  so  surely  as  turning  the  people  to  right- 
eousness. Do  we  desire  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poor?  The  poor  will,  to 
a  large  extent,  take  care  of  themselves 
when  they  shall  have  been  turned  to  God. 
We  do  not  forget  that  many  poor  are  good 
people.  Their  poverty  is  caused  by  con- 
ditions over  which  they  have  no  control. 
But  we  remember  also  that  much  of  the 
poverty  which  exists,  especially  in  this 
country,  is  the  result  of  intemperance  and 
kindred  vices,  and  when  the  poor  shall 
be  saved  from  their  sins  they  will  quickly 
improve  their  own  condition.  The  op- 
pressed will  achieve  their  own  freedom 
when  the  Son  shall  have  made  them  free. 

Good  laws  are  good,  but  they  can  never 
cure  the  evils  which  curse  society.  They 
can  only  deal  with  outward  actions,  while 
the  cause  of  evil  lies  deep  within.  The 
law  cannot  deal  with  the  spirit  of  man.  We 
hear  much  about  the  social  order  being 
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wrong.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  so- 
cial order?  Too  much  selfishness  and  too 
little  righteousness.  Let  rich  and  poor  be 
turned  from  sin  to  righteousness  and  the 
social  order  will  correct  itself.  The  best 
laws  in  the  world  cannot  revolutionize  the 
social  order  so  as  to  give  the  workingman 
a  fair  chance.  A  general  distribution  of 
wealth  will  not  effect  a  permanent  cure  of 
poverty.  A  few  million  genuine  conver- 
sions would  do  more  to  correct  the  evils 
that  curse  society  and  set  at  rest  social 
disturbances  than  all  the  legislation  the 
next  fifty  years  shall  witness.  "Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  re- 
proach to  any  people." 

The  chief  business  under  Christ  of  every 
individual  Christian  is  to  turn  men  to 
righteousness.  All  will  agree  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  save 
the  lost,  and  all  will  agree  that  every  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  should  live  in  the  same  spirit. 

In  these  days  every  Christian  is  already 
overloaded  with  work.  Each  man  must 
make  a  living,  and  if  he  has  a  family  he 
must  make  a  living  for  his  family  also. 
The  question  of  making  a  living  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  is  a  living  question. 
It  means  to  rise  up  early,  sit  up  late,  eat 
the  bread  of  diligence,  and  toil,  toil,  toil. 
The  Church  also  calls  for  laborers  in  many 
fields.  If  one  is  a  good  church  member  he 
is  expected  to  teach  in  the  Sunday  school, 
be  ready  to  give  money  for  the  support  of 
the  Gospel,  and  serve  on  various  committees, 
and  work  in  many  societies.  A  young 
minister  in  a  certain  city  said  recently, 
"My  people  are  so  busy  attending  meetings 
that  they  have  no  time  to  be  religious." 
With  all  these  things  who  is  not  burdened 
with  labors?  But  where  does  the  work  of 
winning  souls  come  in?  Let  us  frankly 
confess  that  it  is  being  sadly  neglected. 

There  is  no  work  which  Christians  under- 
take so  reluctantly  as  the  work  of  turn- 
ing men  to  righteousness.  It  shocks  one 
to  write  such  a  sentence.  Christian  men 
and  women  are  willing  to  give  money  to 
build  churches,  support  the  church,  and 
carry  the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
They  are  willing  to  serve  on  boards  and 
committees,  and  to  take  their  share  of 
work  in  the  societies  of  the  church.  But 
when  they  are  called  on  to  go  out  and 
bring  in  those  who  have  wandered  away 
from  God,  they  all  with  one  consent  begin 
to  make  excuse.  The  chief  excuse  is  that 
they  are  weary  with  labors.  They  have  no 
time. 

Which  one  of  all  these  labors  that  make 
us  weary  is  so  important  as  the  work  of 
turning  men  to  righteousness?  Consider 
the  value  of  a  soul.  Consider  the  multi- 
tudes V.  ho  are  out  of  the  way.  They  will 
never  turn  of  their  own  accord.  Not  till 
some  one  goes  to  them  with  a  warm  heart 
and  leads  them  to  (iod  will  they  change 
their  way.  There  is  no  peace,  no  heaven 
in  the  way  they  are  going.  That  way  leads 
to  destruction.  We  can  do  our  part  to  turn 
them.  Many  persons  no  better  than  we 
and  no  more  capable  than  wc,  have  as 
instruments  turned  scores  into  the  wa 
of  righteousness.    We  can  do  so  if  we  wi 
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Consider  also  whether  these  things  that 
occupy  our  time  and  tax  our  energies  so 
that  we  cannot  win  others  to  God  are  really 
duties  or  not.  Last  week  a  lady  told  of 
one  who  found  time  to  do  much  religious 
service  and  do  it  well.  She  was  asked  how 
she  ever  found  the  time  for  all  these  things, 
and  this  was  her  answer:  "  I  have  discovered 
that  God  never  lays  on  me  a  duty  without 
giving  me  plenty  of  time  to  do  it.  I  have 
also  found  that  most  of  those  things  that 
once  taxed  my  time  and  strength  were  not 
duties  at  all."  There  is  a  volume  in  this 
for  us  to  study.  How  many  of  the  things 
that  now  keep  us  so  busy  that  we  can  hardly 
breathe  easily,  are  not  duties  at  all,  but 
things  we  have  taken  on  ourselves  because 
we  chose  to  do  so.  Our  Father  would  be 
well  pleased  if  we  should  lay  them  down. 

But  here  is  a  great  duty.  Our  Lord  is 
grieved  when  we  lay  it  down,  or  refuse  to 
take  it  up.  Yet  we  do  refuse  and  make 
frivolous  excuses.  Here  is  a  duty  that 
must  be  done  or  the  souls  of  our  neighbors 
will  be  lost.  It  must  be  done  or  our  coun- 
try will  suffer.  It  must  be  done  or  we  will 
be  impoverished  in  spirit.  It  must  be  done 
or  the  church  will  decline  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  be  hindered.  It  must  be  done 
now,  for  the  fields  are  white  already  to 
the  harvest,,  and  when  the  harvest  is  ripe 
it  must  be  gathered  at  once  or  it  will  be 
lost.  ^  

Science  and  Industry. 

Great  Advance  in  State  Forest  Work. 
— "Forest  work  carried  on  by  the  States 
made  greater  advance  during  1906  than  in 
any  previous  year"  is  the  encouraging 
report  of  the  Forest  Service  in  reviewing 
the  principal  achievements  of  the  year  in 
forestry  for  the  Yearbook  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  "More  than  twenty 
States  now  have  forest  officers,  and  ten 
have  State  forest  reservations.  In  five 
States — Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — the  re- 
moval of  mature  timber  from  State  forest 
lands  is  now  permitted,  a  provision  which 
is  a  fundamental  principle  of  forestry. 

"The  Delaware  State  Experiment  Station, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Forest  Service, 
has  made  a  study  of  forest  conditions  on 
which  to  base  recommendations  for  a  State 
forest  policy  and  plans  of  management  for 
different  stands  of  timber  and  different 
classes  of  land. 

"On  Seventh  Month  ist,  a  forester  was 
appointed  by  the  newly  created  Maryland 
board  of  forestry.  A  portion  of  the  autumn 
was  spent  in  making  a  reconnaissance  of  the 
forest  lands  of  the  State. 

"A  State  fire  warden  and  seventy  town- 
ship wardens  have  been  appointed  in  New 
Jersey  under  the  law  which  became  effective 
Seventh  Month  ist,  1906.  The  fall  season 
was  remarkably  exempt  from  serious  fires. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907,  a  State 
forester  was  appointed,  who  will  give  assist- 
ance to  private  landowners,  give  courses 
of  instruction  to  teachers,  and  co-operate 
with  the  State  fire  warden  and  with  the 
Forest  Park  Reservation  Commission. 

"Within  the  boundary  of  the  Catskill 
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Preserve  in  New  York  there  are  92,708 
acres  of  State  lands  and  483,412  acres 
privately  owned;  the  total  area  of  th« 
Adirondack  Preserve  is  3,313,564  acres,  o1 
which  the  State  now  owns  1,347,280  acres; 

"Under  the  law  of  1905  the  superintend- 
ent of  forests  was  able  to  patrol  the  State 
preserves  efficiently  during  the  dry  season 
at  small  expense.  To  supply  stock  foi 
planting  in  the  preserves  the  State  main- 
tains three  large  nurseries  for  conifers  iii 
Franklin  County  and  one  for  hardwoods  in 
Ulster  County,  in  the  Catskills.  The  three 
Adirondack  nurseries  combined  have  a 
capacity  of  a  million  three-year-old  trans- 
plants per  annum.  One  of  these,  the 
Saranac  Inn  Nursery,  was  established  hy 
the  State  in  1903  and  the  others,  Axton 
and  Wawbeek,  were  first  established  b) 
the  Cornell  College  of  Forestry  and  wen 
placed  in  charge  of  the  State  forest  commis- 
sion in  the  spring  of  1906.  Five  plantations 
embracing  an  area  of  fifteen  hundred  acres 
have  been  planted.  In  1905  and  1906 
fifty  acres  of  pines  and  spruces  were  plan  tec 
by  the  seed-spot  method  with  encouraging 
results.  Broadcast  sowing  last  Third  Montr 
of  white  pine,  red  spruce,  and  balsam  waj 
not  satisfactory.  An  interesting  experi' 
ment  is  being  conducted  with  five  specie; 
of  Siberian  conifers — pines,  fir,  and  larch— 
to  determine  their  fitness  for  planting  ir 
the  North  Woods. 

"The  State  nurseries  of  Pennsylvania  wen 
doubled  in  size  in  1906,  and  now  comprisi 
six  acres  at  Mont  Alto,  the  location  01  th( 
State  forestry  academy,  three  arces  ir 
Tioga  County,  and  three  arces  in  Huntingdor 
County.  Last  spring  160,000  white  pirn 
seedlings  were  set  out,  and  four  hundrec 
pounds  of  white  pine  seed  is  to  be  plantec 
this  spring.  For  the  two  years  beginning 
Sixth  Month  ist,  1907,  the  legislature  appro 
priated  |6oo,ooo  for  the  purchase  of  fores 
lands,  and  $25,000  for  the  examination  o 
titles  to  lands  purchased;  |8o,ooo  for  thi 
road  and  school  fund  in  townships  havinj 
reserved  lands;  $182,000  for  work  upon  thi 
reservations,  and  140,000  as  the  State'^ 
two-thirds  share  of  the  cost  of  extinguishin^j  | 
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forest  fires  throughout  the  State.  Th> 
Pennsylvania  is  the  first  railroad  company 
to  appoint  a  forester  to  supervise  the  can 
and  planting  of  forest  lands.  Already  fiv< 
hundred  thousand  trees  have  been  planted 
and  six  hundred  and  eighty-one  acres  0 
land  near  Altoona,  Pa.,  will  be  stockec 
with  chestnut  and  white  oak  in  the  nex 
two  years.  The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga 
tion  Company  will  plant  three  hundred  anc 
seventy-eight  acres  in  Carbon  and  Schuylkil 
Counties,  Pa.,  with  chestnut,  Europear 
larch,  and  Scotch  pine.  The  Delaware  anc 
Hudson  Company  was  led  by  the  result 
of  a  co-operative  study  with  the  Fores 
Service  to  appoint  a  forester  to  look  afte 
the  extensive  woodlands  of  the  company  an( 
attend  to  the  planting  work.  The  Phila 
delphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
has  been  investigating  how  mine  props  ma; 
be  made  to  last  longer  through  impregnatioi 
with  creosote  by  the  'open-tank'  treatment 
The  results  of  this  treatment  are  so  satis 
factory  that  plans  have  been  made  for  th' 
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iiection  of  a  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  about 
jght  hundred  cubic  feet  a  day,  with  which 
continue  the  treatment  on  a  commercial 
ale.    This  work  has  shown  the  economy 
the  open-tank  treatment  and  encouraged 
!  wider  use." 

The  article,  "Progress  and  Forestry," 
ustrated,  of  which  the  above  is  an  extract, 
s  been  issued  together  with  a  directory 
forest  officers,  associations,  and  schools 
pamphlet  form.  It  can  be  had  upon 
iplication  to  the  Forester,  Forest  Service, 
ashington,  D.  C. 

From  Letters  of  Joha  Thorp. 

(Continued  from  page  177.) 

Is  the  cause  of  thy  present  suffering  a 
inful  uncertainty,  whether  it  originateth 
mind  or  body;  whether  on  thy  own 
count  as  an  evil-doer,  or  in  a  state  of 
lion  with  the  holy,  suffering  seed,  filling 
I  what  remains  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ, 
r  his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church? 
lether  purely  a  dispensation  from  the 
mighty,  for  thy  more  perfect  purification, 
the  weight  of  his  judgments  for  former 
"ences?  or  whether  arising  only  from 
tural  causes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
iman  frame?  is  the  clear,  distinct  knowl- 
ge  of  these  things  at  all  veiled  or  hid 
)m  thyself  or  others?  Why  is  it  so?  Doth 
it  Infinite  Wisdom  know  it,  and  cannot 
i  reveal  it?  What  is  the  reason,  then, 
ly  He  doth  not  do  it?  Why,  surely,  because 
is  best  it  should  be  concealed,  just  in 
e  manner  and  degree  it  is.  Oh,  that  thou 
uldst  but  cast,  without  intermission,  all 
ring  and  anxious  solicitude,  concerning 
ese  things,  upon  Him  who  careth  for  thee; 
d  think  of  nothing  but  the  most  perfect 
bmission  and  resignation  to  the  will  of 
xi,  whether  in  suffering  or  reigning  with 
im.  Now,  I  verily  believe  this  is  thy 
sire  and  concern,  and  therefore  I  am 
rsuaded  that,  however  thy  trial  may  be 
rmitted  to  continue  or  increase;  though 
e  furnace  should  be  heated  seven  times 
»tter  than  it  ever  yet  hath  been,  yet  shalt 
lou  be  brought  forth  but  with  so  much 
j eater  purity,  without  so  much  as  the  smell 
<  fire  having  passed  on  thy  garments. 


Beset  as  we  are,  in  this  state  of  probation, 
jm  within  and  from  without,  what  can 
e  willings  and  runnings  of  the  creature 

ai.?  or  what  have  we  to  trust  in,  to  rely 
•  depend  upon,  but  upon  God  who  showeth 
ercy?  and  that  mercy  is  Christ  Jesus. 


It  has  several  times  struck  my  mind, 
at  thy  present  humiliation,  and  compara- 
■.e  uselessness  in  thy  own  apprehension, 

respect  of  former  service,  affect  thee 
ith  a  generous  concern,  on  the  church's 
:  cunt,  wherein,  to  be  sure,  the  number 
,  upright  laborers  is  small;  but  know,  my 
,:ar  friend,  nay,  thou  dost  know  it,  that 
e  work  and  the  power  too  are  the  Lord's; 
at  He  can  work  by  many  or  by  few,  with 

without  instruments;  and  I  believe  He 
ill  work  marvellously,  and  by  his  power 
rry  on  his  work,  and  none  shall  let  it. 
J  Him,  therefore,  let  us  commit  his  own 
use,  desiring,  willing,  choosing  nothing 
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for  ourselves,  but  that  his  will  may  be  done 
in  us  and  by  us,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  would  have 
thee  in  any  wise  comply  with  v/hatever  thou 
thinkest  may  conduce  to  thy  bodily  health, 
in  meat,  drink,  sleep,  and  exercise:  to  do 
anything  to  injure  our  health,  or  shorten 
our  lives,  is  certainly  a  fault.  The  blessing 
of  natural  life  and  health,  deserves  our 
gratitude  and  attention;  and  I  believe  it 
equally  offensive  to  defile  or  to  destroy. 


My  mind  is  frequently  so  shut  up  in 
meetings,  and  after  them  too,  (and  my 
mouth  of  course),  through  the  absence  of 
Divine  Light,  at  least  as  to  the  sensible  feel- 
ing and  enjoyment  of  it  in  dominion,  that 
I  seem  to  myself  often  unfit  to  speak  or 
write  anything  on  religious  subjects;  yet, 
whether  in  suffering  or  rejoicing,  I  have 
fellowship  with  thee,  and  experience  no 
abatement  of  that  assurance  which  hath 
often  been  sealed  on  my  mind,  of  the  safety 
and  blessedness  of  thy  state;  and  though 
Infinite  Wisdom  is  pleased  still  to  permit 
close  trials  and  conflicts  to  attend,  yet  these 
are  but  marks  of  filiation;  "whom  the  Lord 
loveth  He  chasteneth;"  those  whom  He 
is  in  mercy  preparing  to  be  clothed  in  white. 
He  is  leading  through  many  tribulations. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Some  recurrence  of  the  former  practice  of  ministers 
in  visiting  families  under  religious  concerns  seems  simul- 
taneously to  have  been  entered  jnto  of  late  by  three 
ministers:  Joseph  Elkinton  among  the  families  of  Lans- 
downe,  Pa.;  William  C.Cowperthwaite in  Camden,  N.J.; 
and  Mary  F'.  Nicholson  in  Haverford  neighorhood. 


The  Bulleiin  of  Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, for  Eleventh  Month,  1907,  has  reached  us, 
containing  as  a  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Nathan  Hunt, 
helping  to  illustrate  an  interesting  and  valuable  article 
by  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs,  on  "Nathan  Hunt  and 
his  Times."  Other  articles  are  entitled  "  David  Sands 
in  Maine,  1779,  1795;"  "Letters  from  Joseph  Wing, 
1796,  1798"  of  Sandwich,  Mass.;  "The  Setting  up  of 
Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,"  prepared  by  Kirk  Brown  of 
Baltimore;  'William  Rotch  and  John  Hancock;''  Notes 
and  Queries,  prepared  by  the  Editor,  Allen  C.  Thomas, 
(Haverford,  Pa.)    Single  copies  thirty  cents. 


In  view  of  the  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Eng- 
land, T.  P.  Newman  in  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
referred  to  the  great  cordiality  of  the  reception  accorded 
to  the  deputation  from  the  Anglo-German  Friendship 
Committee.  He  recalled  the  fact  that  the  address  to 
the  German  people  drawn  up  by  the  Yearly  Meeting 
at  Leeds,  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  state  of  great 
tension  between  the  two  countries  and  people  were  tal,k- 
ing  of  war  as  almost  inevitable  in  the  near  future,  was 
the  tiny  seed  from  which  had  grown  so  much.  It  was 
a  timely  action,  and  led  to  the  hearty  work  of  many 
persons  in  both  lands,  perhaps  more  even  in  Germany 
than  in  England,  and  thus  a  better  understanding  had 
come  about,  and  visits  of  friendliness  were  carrying 
the  work  onward.  Probably  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national friendliness  is  the  best  work  that  can  be 
undertaken  towards  peace  and  disarmament  at  the 
present  time. 


Friends  in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Germany. — 
S.  J.  Alexander  briefly  told  of  his  visits  to  these  groups. 
In  Germany  there  are  now  only  two  small  gatherings 
in  private  houses.  In  Denmark  there  are  meetings  in 
seven  places — five  town  and  two  country.  In  Norway 
he  had  only  visited  two  of  the  meetings  m  the  southern 
parts.  There  is  ground  to  hope  that  the  worst  days 
are  over,  and  that  the  young  people  there  are  ready 
to  take  their  part  in  a  better  future. 

E.  R.  Ransome  wished  more  Friends  here  realized 


the  great  difficulties  of  the  little  gatherings  in  those 
lands.  The  liability  to  military  service  is  a  continual 
depression.  Friends  incur  contempt  for  not  belonging 
to  the  regular  Church.  It  would  be  a  great  help  if 
they  could  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  Friends 
over  here,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  of  arranging 
each  year  for  a  few  to  attend  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

Emma  Grubb  said  in  London  and  Middlesex  Monthly 
Meeting  that  the  pastoral  system  arose  from  the  zealous 
service  of  evangelists  who  won  to  the  Gospel  large 
numbers  of  comparatively  uneducated  persons.  No 
well-grounded  Friends  went  to  live  amongst  and  teach 
these,  so  feeling  the  essential  need  of  some  care,  they 
called  for  pastors.  Many  Friends  who  do  not  like  the 
system  are  yet  willing  to  allow  it,  and  work  together 
rather  than  cause  difficulty  and  disruption. 


In  the  New  Bedford  Standard  of  Eleventh  Month 
30th,  is  printed  an  earnest  address  on  Universal  Peace, 
which  was  delivered  by  our  friend  Job  S.  Gidley  before 
the  South  Bristol  Farmers'  Club  at  its  opening  session 
of  the  season. 


Persis  Halleck  and  Freelove  Pyle  from  Poplar 
Ridge  Quarter,  N.  Y.,  who  lately  visited  Friends  and 
meetings  in  North  Carolina,  have  been  acceptable 
visitors  also  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity. 


Gathered  Note.s. 

Giant's  Causeway. — It  is  cabled  that  this  wonderful 
phenomenon  of  nature  in  the  north  of  Ireland  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  stone  company  and  is  being 
dismembered.  A  consignment  of  two  hundred  tons 
of  these  basaltic  columns  has  recently  been  shipped  to 
Philadelphia.  The  Scientific  American  says  that  neith- 
er Irishmen  nor  tourists  need  expect  to  change  the 
thing  by  gnashing  their  teeth,  inasmuch  as  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  these  wonderful  rocks  legally  belong 
to  the  company.  The  Tribune  says:  "Unless  it  is 
possible  to  appeal  successfully  to  Parliament  for  some 
extraordinary  legislation  on  the  ground  of  public  policy 
the  famous  furlong  of  natural  shafts  will  ere  long 
begin  to  look  like  certain  spots  in  our  own  drilled, 
blasted  and  nibbled  Palisades."  We  advise  everybody 
who  goes  to  Europe  to  make  a  visit  to  that  spot.  The 
most  beautiful  short  description  of  it  is  in  Bayard 
Taylor's  "Views  Afoot,"  a  book  that  every  traveler 
should  read.  Interesting  as  a  record  of  things  as  they 
were,  it  affords  a  fine  method  of  contrasting,  and,* 
like  other  good  books  not  of  recent  date,  many  special 
things  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  are  told  in  an 
inimitable  style. — Christian  Advocate. 

Among  the  books  which  attracted  high  bidding  in  a 
recent  auction  sale  in  New  York  was  the  Bible  once 
owned  by  John  Milton,  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost," 
— a  thick  quarto  volume,  covered  with  old  leather  and 
bound  with  brass  mounts  and  clasp.  It  was  printed 
in  London  in  1588.  After  a  spirited  competition  this 
Bible  was  sold  for  11,225. 

One  of  the  daily  papers,  says  the  Christian  Advocate, 
places  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  columns  an  extract  from 
an  address  delivered  by  Abraham  Lincoln  before  the 
Young  Men's  Lyceum  of  Springfield,  111.  It  is  one  of 
his  best  passages.  Neither  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca, 
Bacon,  Blackstone,  nor  Webster  could  surpass  it  in 
elevation,  and  it  is  a  model  of  style: 

"  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  taught  in  schools,  in 
seminaries  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in  primers, 
spelling  books  and  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from 
the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  enforced 
in  courts  of  justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  nation;  and  let  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay 
of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and  colors  and  conditions, 
sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altars." 

No  Friend  claims  that  genuine  religious  concerns 
are  confined  to  members  of  our  religious  Society. 
Christian  teachers  from  Samoa  and  Tonga  had  been 
twice  refused  a  landing  on  Lua  Nina  by  its  chiefs,  but 
when  they  were  refused  a  third  time  the  minister  in 
charge  was  about  to  ^ail  av/ay  and  relinquish  his 
efforts.  But  two  men  positively  refused  to  return  with 
him.  They  said:  "  You  can  take  our  wives  and  children 
back,  and  we  will  remain,  and  if  the  people  will  not 
allow  us  to  go  on  shore,  we  will  live  in  a  boat,  but  these 
people  must  hear  of  God's  love  to  them.  Accordingly 
they  were  left  in  a  boat  with  provisions,  and  an  old 
sail  for  shelter,  and  for  three  months  these  men  lived 
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there  anchored  near  the  beach,  until  finally  they  were 
received  by  the  principal  chief  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lagoon,  and  since  then  their  service  with  the  natives 
has  remarkably  prospered. 


Sarah  Watson  Dana,  the  widow  of  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  Jr.,  who  was  the  famous  author  of  "Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,"  also  the  founder  of  the  "American 
Peace  Advocate,"  and  a  lawyer  of  distinction,  recently 
died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three 
and  a  half  years.  Her  son  Richard  Henry  Dana 
married  Edith  Longfellow,  daughter  of  the  poet.  Sarah 
Watson  Dana  had  been  confined  to  a  wheel  chair  for 
many  years,  and  her  Christian  patience  was  an  example 
to  everyone.  Her  husband  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  in 
1882,  and  was  buried  there. 


A  Moral  Standard  for  Japan,  proclaimed  by  its 
Emperor  (Published  by  the  N.  Y.  Independent.) 
"  Know  ye,  Our  subjects: 

"Our  Imperial  Ancestors  have  founded  Our  Empire 
on  a  basis  broad  and  everlasting  and  have  deeply  and 
firmly  implanted  virtues;  Our  subjects  ever  united  in 
loyalty  and  filial  piety  have  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion illustrated  the  beauty  thereof.  This  is  the  glory 
of  the  fundamental  character  of  Our  Empire,  and 
herein  also  lies  the  source  of  Our  education.  Ye,  Our 
subjects,  be  filial  to  your  parents,  affectionate  to  your 
brothers  and  sisters;  as  husbands  and  wives  be  har- 
monious, as  friends  true;  bear  yourselves  in  modesty 
and  moderation;  extend  your  benevolence  to  all;  pursue 
learning  and  cultivate  arts,  and  thereby  develop  intel- 
lectual faculties  and  perfect  moral  powers;  furthermore 
advance  public  good  and  promote  common  interests; 
always  respect  the  Constitution  and  observe  the  laws; 
should  emergency  arise,  offer  yourselves  courageously 
to  the  State;  and  thus  guard  and  maintain  the  pros- 
perity of  Our  Imperial  Throne  coeval  with  heaven  and 
earth.  So  shall  ye  not  only  be  Our  good  and  faithful 
subjects,  but  render  illustrious  the  best  traditions  of 
your  forefathers. 

"The  Way  here  set  forth  is  indeed  the  teaching 
bequeathed  oy  Our  Imperial  Ancestors,  to  be  observed 
alike  by  Their  Descendants  and  the  subjects,  infallible 
for  all  ages  and  true  in  all  places.  It  is  Our  wish  to 
lay  it  to  heart  in  all  reverence,  in  common  with  you. 
Our  subjects,  that  we  may  all  thus  attain  to  the  same 
virtue." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Secretary  of  War  William  H.  Taft 
has  lately  returned  to  this  country  from  a  journey 
around  the  world  which  began  Ninth  Alonth  12th, 
when  he  sailed  from  Seattle.  He  visited  the  Philip- 
pines and  Japan,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Mikado; 
traversed  Asia  by  way  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad, 
and  visited  the  Tsar. 

In  anticipation  of  a  strike  of  men  employed  on  the 
street  cars  of  this  city,  the  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  has 
lately  brought  to  this  city  several  hundred  men  from 
other  cities  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  may  quit 
work.  The  President  of  the  company  said:  "That 
he  recognized  that  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co., 
as  a  carrying  company,  owed  certain  obligations  to  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  and  deemed  it  proper  and  wise 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might 
arise  to  cause  the  public  any  inconvenience  or  annoy- 
ance." The  men  who  have  come  to  Philadelphia  are 
connected  with  and  in  the  employ  of  a  company  which 
makes  a  business  of  supplying  men  who  live  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  who  may  be  called  on  as 
wanted.  It  is  stated  that  this  company  practically 
maintains  a  standing  army  of  strike-breakers;  and 
when  a  strike  occurs,  corporations  enter  into  a  contract 
with  them  to  furnish  men  skilled  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  tide  them  over  the  crisis.  The  corporations 
also  agree  to  give  such  men  permanent  employment 
as  they  may  see  fit  to  retain. 

F'rom  statistics  latelv  published  it  appears  that  the 
return  to  the  farmer  trom  the  twelve  principal  crops 
harvested  this  year  will  be  far  greater  in  value  than  in 
any  previous  year  in  this  country. 

A  despatch  from  St.  Louis  of  the  17th  says:  "Twenty 
thousand  orthodox  Jewish  pupils  will  be  withdrawn 
for  one  dav  from  the  public  schools  in  the  Ghetto,  as 
the  result  of  a  movement  started  by  the  Zion  Council 
apainst  participation  in  the  Christmas  exercises.  The 
movement  has  pained  much  strength.  A  card  promul- 
gated by  the  Zir>n  Council  reads:  'To  the  I'rincipal: 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  desire  to  raise  my  children  as 
Jews.  I  do  not  care  for  them  to  participate  in  a  Christ- 
mas festival.'" 


A  judicial  decision  has  lately  been  given  in  this  State 
affirming  the  right  of  a  trolley  company  to  take  prop- 
erty by  the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

On  the  19th  instant  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  Darr 
mine  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  at  Jacob's  Creek 
took  place,  causing  the  death  of  from  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  This  is  the  fourth  time 
during  the  present  month  that  miners  in  the  bituminous 
coal  fields  of  this  State  have  been  entrapped  and  suffo- 
cated or  otherwise  killed  by  explosions,  the  total 
number  of  deaths  amounting  to  six  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-five. In  the  last  seventeen  years  it  is  stated  that 
in  the  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  22,842  men  have 
been  killed,  mostly  by  explosions. 

The  improvements  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  River  by  the  construction  of  extensive 
jetties  begun  about  four  years  ago  are  reported  to  be 
nearly  completed.  It  is  said  that  they  are  nearly 
parallel  walls,  one  about  three  and  the  other  about 
four  miles  long,  more  than  half  a  mile  apart,  and  built 
in  the  shoal  water  at  the  juncture  of  the  pass  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Their  purpose  is  to  confine  and  thus 
accelerate  the  river's  current  across  a  mud  bar  about 
three  miles  broad  so  as  to  produce  a  channel  at  least 
one  thousand  feet  wide,  with  a  minimum  depth  of 
thirty-five  feet.  These  jetties,  after  some  dredging 
between  them  is  completed,  will  give  the  South  one 
of  the  deepest  harbors  in  the  world  by  opening  to  the 
access  of  the  largest  steamships  afloat  the  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred  foot  depths  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River.  The  harbor  thus  made  accessible  has  navigable 
water  connected  with  at  least  a  dozen  States  bordering 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries — the  Ohio,  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  About  $6,000,000  is  being 
spent  on  this  improvement  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  the  work  in  charge. 

Foreign. — A  movement  has  been  begun  in  Germany 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  domestic 
women  helpers  and  it  is  said  looks  to  the  enrollment 
of  all  the  three  million  servant  girls  in  the  empire. 
The  union  announces  its  main  purpose  to  be  the  raising 
of  servants  to  the  status  of  other  work  people;  the 
establishment  of  a  working  agreement  whereby  servants 
shall  be  enabled  to  dictate  minimum  wages,  maximum 
working  hours,  and  the  right  to  strike;  the  abolition 
of  professional  help  bureaus,  and  the  substitution  of 
employment  bureaus  under  the  control  of  the  servant's 
union. 

An  uprising  in  Persia  against  the  Shah  has  occurred 
after  a  period  of  general  discontent  lasting  for  more 
than  two  years.  An  appeal  has  been  made  by  the 
Persian  Parliament  explaining  the  causes  of  the  present 
crisis.  Russia  has  answered  in  the  negative  the  petition 
of  the  Persian  Parliament  and  in  her  reply,  says  she 
is  not  justified  in  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another  nation.  It  is  expected  that  their  troubles 
may  be  settled  without  recourse  to  arms. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  20th  says: 
"The  Central  American  peace  conference,  which  has 
been  in  session  here  more  than  a  month,  finished  its 
work  to-day.  Eight  treaties  were  agreed  to  and  signed. 
Following  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  conference, 
the  delegates  drafted  and  sent  to  the  Presidents  of  all 
the  Central  American  countries  a  telegram  recommend- 
ing that  all  Central  American  Governments  grant  full 
amnesty  for  all  political  crimes  and  to  all  connected 
therewith,  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  the  conference  marks  'the  happy  begin- 
ning of  an  era  of  accord  for  our  Central  American 
family.'"'  Secretary  Root  has  declared  the  work  of 
the  conference  one  of  the  highest  achievements  of 
modern  civilization. 

A  despatch  from  Copenhagen  of  the  18th  says: 
"  Valdimar  Poulsen.  inventor  of  the  continuous  system 
of  wireless  communication,  has  maintained  wireless 
telephonic  connection  between  his  station  at  Lyngby. 
near  Copenhagen,  and  the  station  at  Wisensee,  l;erlin, 
a  distance  of  over  two  hundred  and  forty  miles."  The 
results  are  described  as  being  very  satisfactory. 

A  despatch  from  London  states  that  Sir  William 
Ramsay  has  desired  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  a  terrible  disease  which  chiefly  attacks  the  face 
can  be  cured  with  certainty  by  exposure  for  a  few 
minutes,  at  intervals,  to  the  rays  emitted  from  radium 
bromide.  It  also  said  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital  are  extremelv  well  satisfied  with 
the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  radium  in  treating 
cancer.  They  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  specific  for  all 
cases,  but  the  percentage  of  successful  treatments  is 
notable. 

The  population  of  Cuba  is  stated  to  be  now  2,028,282, 
an  increase  of  twenty-nine  per  cent,  over  the  number 
in  1899. 


The  Chinese  government  has  sanctioned  the'"con 
struction  of  a  telegraph  line  into  Lhassa,  the  capital  a 
Tibet  and  the  residence  of  the  supreme  head  of  thi 
Lamaist  hierarchy.  This  innovation  was  recommendec 
by  the  Chinese  residents  at  Lhassa,  who,  since  thj 
advent  of  the  British  expedition  of  1904,  have  beiH 
working  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Tibetans.  1 

It  is  stated  that  when  the  United  States  acquire! 
the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Spanish  charts  indicatec 
that  there  were  about  twelve  hundred  of  them.  Ai 
American  survey  lately  made  shows  that  there  an 
twenty-six  hundred  islands  in  the  archipelago.  / 
despatch  of  the  20th  says:  "One  million  dollars  i 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  public  school 
throughout  the  provinces  in  the  first  bill  of  the  Philip 
pine  Assembly,  which  was  passed  to-day.  The  meas 
ure  was  adopted  unanimously." 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  for  an  elderf 
or  semi-invalid  lady  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Gooi 
references  will  be  given. 

Address  M.  S.  K.,  Box  40,  R.  F.  D., 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Notice. — Professor  Frank  P.  Graves,  of  the  depart 
ment  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  Chi 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  address 
regular  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Associa 
tion,  at  2.30  p.  M.,  First  Month  nth,  1908,  at  140  ^ 
Sixteenth  Street,  on  "New  Ideals  in  Intellectual  Dii 
cipline  and  Culture." 

Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  New  York.  A  Friend  an 
his  wife  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  ft 
this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

JosiAH  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  vn 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi, 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trail 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  i 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Died. — At  the  residence  of  Franklin  J.  Carter,  hi 
son-in-law,  in  Barnegat,  N.  J.,  Twelfth  Month  51!! 
1^07,  Martha  Collins,  widow  of  James  Collins,  aj 
eighty-four  years  and  sixteen  days.  A  member 
Burlington  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  For  many  yeai 
of  faithfulness  in  duty  humbly  discharged  towards  hi] 
husband  and  offspring,  the  evident  concern  of  hi 
spirit  was  to  live  unto  her  Lord  and  Saviour.  Thanl| 
fulness  for  Divine  mercies  daily  acknowledged,  will 
contentment  in  every  state,  was,  while  ability  w.j 
afforded  her,  the  clothing  of  her  spirit.  She  loved  tl, 
principles,  testimonies,  and  meetings  of  her  religioi 
Society.  Passing  through  sore  bereavements  it 
believed  that  for  her  to  live  was  Christ,  and  therefo 
to  die  was  gain. 

 ,  at  the  same  residence.  Eleventh  Month  51 

1906,  Anna  S.  Carter,  daughter  of  the  above,  and  wi 
of  Franklin  J.  Carter,  aged  fifty-five  years,  ten  mont 
and  eighteen  days.  A  worthy  daughter  of  such 
mother,  her  life  of  self-sacrifice  for  her  loving  famil 
notwithstanding  frequent  seasons  of  physical  wea 
ness  and  at  times  remarkable  suffering,  was  sustaim 
in  dependence  on  her  living  Saviour.  She  used 
refer  to  the  visits  and  ministry  of  the  late  John 
Stokes  in  Barnegat,  as  a  special  messing  to  her  spiritu 
life.  She  was  taken  from  this  scene  of  her  faithfulne 
at  a  time  when  it  seemed  she  could  ill  be  spare 
In  their  tender  remembrance  of  her  devotion,  those 
whom  she  ministered  will  long  continue  to  call  h 
blessed. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  on  Thi 

Month  25th,  1907.  Ruthanna  Hoopes  in  the  eight 
sixth  year  of  her  age.  A  member  of  Bradford  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends.  "Well  done  good  and  faithf 
servant;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  thinp, 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things;  enter  thou  in 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  This  text  quoted  to  her  memo 
at  the  funeral,  seems  to  those  who  knew  her  best 
true  and  appropriate  tribute. 
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To  Whom  are  We  Converted? 

^erhaps  we  have  said  before,  that  if  one 
nts  to  know  to  what  or  to  whom  he  is 
iverted,  let  him  find  out  what  he  thinks 
omost,  as  his  leading  interest.  And  if  it 
i'to  God  that  he  deems  he  is  converted, 
!(  him  apply  the  test  of  conversion  given 
b,  Jesus  to  Peter: — "When  thou  art  con- 
v-ted,  strengthen  thy  brethren."  A  con- 
v  ted  man,  in  the  view  of  our  Lord,  is  a 
sength  unto  others  by  living  not  unto 
hnself,  but  unto  Him  who  died  for  him, 
ai  rose  again.  He  cannot  live  the  Christ 
ii  without  living  the  helpful  life,  the 
s  sngthening  life,  the  upbuilding  life,  the 
Icing  life;  and  if  he  have  not  the  spirit  of 
Crist  in  this  respect,  he  is  declared  to  be 
"one  of  his,"  and  not  converted,  in  the 
C'istian  sense. 

3ut  every  man  and  woman  is  converted 
t(  something,  namely  to  their  leading  in- 
test.  Their  heart  is  v/here  their  treasure 
is  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  It  may 
st'nd  converted  to  self,  to  Mammon,  to 
It  appetites,  to  fashion  and  social  standing, 
O  lo  some  personal  affection  crowding  out 
\ct  and  allegiance  to  God.  Those  v/ho  are 
tl  s  disposed  to  self-life,  forgetful  of  God, 
ai  yet  converted  to  an  interest  which 
siersedes  Him  in  their  thought,  and  that 
a<ordingly  is  their  idol.  A  state  of  idol- 
is  a  state  of  conversion  to  an  object 
■  cr  than  God.  We  do  not  find  such 
P'.ple  strengthening  us  in  our  spirits  unto 
ai uplifting  life.  Their  portion  is  in  this 
V  ldly  life^ 

here  are  some  that  we  do  not  easily 
H  where  to  place,  v/hether  in  the  strength- 
-  ig  life  or  in  the  weakening  life.  But 
s  very  clear  that  the  prevailing  life  of 
t  \%  the  weakening  life, — they  debase 
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or  enfeeble  the  lives  of  others,  they  are 
parasites  and  vampires  on  the  health  or 
strength  or  happiness  of  others,  having  no 
concern  about  the  misery  they  cause,  pro- 
vided they  fill  their  pockets,  their  own 
stomachs  or  lusts,  or  their  reputations  at 
others'  expense.  When  these  are  converted 
to  that  which  weakens  their  brethren,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  is  unto  the  Adversary  that 
their  conversion  is,  by  its  very  weakening  or 
debasing  effect.  Such  are  saloon  keepers,  all 
traders  in  articles  which  ruin  health  or  con- 
firm fellow-beings  in  lusts  which  drown  men 
in  destruction  and  perdition,  all  who  engage 
in  schemes  to  reduce  the  fruits  of  others' 
honest  industry,  all  whose  effect  is  to  de- 
press, disappoint,  or  reduce  fellow  beings. 
Inasmuch  as  they  rob  one  of  the  least  of 
these  his  brethren,  they  rob  Christ. 

Between  these  two  classes  of  the  strength- 
ening conversion  to  the  one  kingdom  and 
of  the  weakening  conversion  to  the  other 
kingdom,  stand  those  apparently  neutral, 
non-committal  individuals  whose  effect  can- 
not be  classed  on  either  side.  The  Lord 
knoweth  the  hearts.  But  their  very  neu- 
trality may  be  a  lukewarmness  for  which 
the  Spirit  said,  "  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my 
mouth;"  "He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against 
me;"  "He  that  gathereth  not  with  me, 
scattereth."  A  little  more  positive  recep- 
tion of  the  love  of  God  would  make  them 
more  positive  strengtheners,  in  co-operation 
v/ith  Him  who  gave  himself  for  them.  It 
is  the  duty,  or  will  be  the  effect,  of  a  living 
epistle  converted  unto  God,  to  be  knowti 
and  read  of  all  men,  as  a  witness-bearer  of 
Christ,  and  a  benefactor  of  his  kind,  that 
mind  being  obviously  in  him  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

A  Christian  can  be  a  Christian  without 
a  Bible,  of  course.  The  eariy  Christians 
had  to  do  without  most  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. But  before  we  claim  their  example, 
we  may  as  well  be  sincere  about  it  with 
ourselves,  and  admit  that  there  never  was 
a  good  Christian  who  did  not  want  as 
much  of  the  Bible  as  he  could  get.  We 
live  in  an  age  when  the  Bible  is  the  cheap- 
est book  in  print.  We  also  live  in  an  age 
when  everyone  finds  time  to  read  the  news- 
papers. The  only  valid  excuse  a  Christian 
can  give  nowadays  for  not  owning  and 
reading  the  Bible  is  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  read.  Other  excuses  are  valueless. 
— Forward. 


No.  26. 


Henry  Wing  Owen. 

It  has  been  occasionally  on  my  mind  for 
some  time  to  write  something,  though  it 
should  only  be  a  few  words,  concerning  this 
dear  nephew  who  died  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen  years,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
months.  In  relation  to  his  childhood  and 
his  boyhood  days  I  apprehend  he  had  been 
much  like  other  children,  though  from 
incidents  still  remembered  he  was  more 
conscientious  than  many. 

When  taken  sick  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1870,  he  was  anxious  to  recover, 
having  the  natural  clinging  to  life  common 
to  the  human  family  and  much  in  his  home 
and  surroundings  that  was  endearing — 
kind  parents,  a  loving  sister  and  brothers, 
and  many  other  friends.  But  it  pleased 
his  Heavenly  Father  to  wean  him  from 
earthly  enjoyments  and  to  prepare  him  for 
a  heavenly  home.  I  think  his  parents  felt 
that  his  sickness  was  a  dispensation  for  the 
good  of  the  family. 

The  change  wrought  in  him  was  remark- 
able and  expressions  that  at  times  escaped 
his  lips  were  spoken  of  as  extraordinary  for 
one  of  his  years,  but  his  language  after  such 
a  lapse  of  time  has  faded  much  from  memory. 
He  exhorted  his  younger  brother  to  read 
the  Bible  more  frequently,  saying  they  had 
not  read  it  as  much  as  they  ought. 

He  had  a  relative  of  his  own  age  to  a  day, 
and  the  two  boys  were  in  the  way  of  spend- 
ing their  birth-day  every  year  together, 
alternating  at  the  two  homes;  and  the  day 
occurring  in  the  time  of  this  sickness  his 
cousin  came  to  see  him,  and  no  doubt  the 
time  spent  together  was  more  quiet  and 
serious  than  ever  before  on  a  like  occasion. 
The  visitor  remarked  on  returning  home 
that  Henry  talked  about  death  as  he  would 
of  going  a  journey. 

The  last  afternoon  of  his  life  I  spent  a 
little  time  with  him.  He  could  walk  about 
the  house  with  a  little  help  and  while  I  was 
there,  he  said  he  would  like  to  walk  with 
me;  it  being  in  the  eariy  spring  and  all 
nature  just  bursting  into  beauty.  As  we 
passed  the  windows  in  going  from  room  to 
room  he  would  exclaim,  how  beautiful  every- 
thing looked,  and  that  it  was  all  the  work 
of  our  Heavenly  Father.  As  I  recall  these 
expressions,  even  now  the  sweetness  of 
his  spirit  seems  fresh  with  me. 

1  told  the  family  1  would  stay  with  Henry 
while  they  went  to  supper  and  being  alone 
with  him  we  passed  some  words  about  his 
situation  and  he  told  me  that  if  he  knew  he 
was  prepared  to  die  he  would  not  care  to 
see  the  light  of  another  day.  I  took  leave 
of  him  and  walked  home  not  thinking  but 
I  might  see  him  again,  but  footsteps  on  the 
porch  at  an  eariy  hour  next  morning  proved 
to  be  the  messenger  to  inform  us  that 
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Henry  was  gone,  he  having  passed  away 
just  before  the  dawn  of  "another  day." 

This  little  testimony  seems  but  a  frag- 
ment to  offer  for  insertion  in  The  Friend. 

Martha  C.  Wood. 

Pasadena,  Twelfth  Month,  1907. 

The  Leaven  of  Christ  in  India. 

It  is  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  that  is 
dynamic  in  India.  That  pure  and  perfect 
life,  that  blameless  patience  and  long-suffer- 
ing, that  reticence  when  abused,  that 
vigorous  protest  against  pharisaism  and 
selfishness,  go  right  home  to  the  conscience 
of  the  Hindu.  The  beauty  of  that  one 
perfect  life  carries  conviction  to  the  heart 
of  the  Oriental.  The  love  of  God  for  man 
in  Christ's  voluntary  death  upon  the  cross 
for  our  sakes  is  re-creating  India.  But 
when  we  see  how  slow  we  are  in  England 
in  becoming  Christian,  we  need  have  pa- 
tience as  we  watch  the  leaven  of  righteous- 
ness working  in  India,  hidden  at  first  in 
three  measures  of  meal,  yet  ultimately 
destined  to  leaven  the  world. 

This  is  the  force  that  is  conquering  and 
going  to  conquer  India.  Christ  the  Oriental 
appeals  to  the  people  of  the  East  in  some 
ways  more  forcibly  than  to  the  Western 
mind.  Why?  Because  there  is  a  faculty 
of  perception  in  the  heart  of  the  Oriental 
in  certain  directions  quicker  to  "mark  the 
perfect  man"  than  there  is  in  us  Westerners. 
The  Indian  Church,  as  it  grows  stronger, 
will  see  new  beauty  in  Christ,  and  will 
tell  out  some  elements  in  Christ's  and  will 
help  to  complete  the  great  chorus  of  the 
world  to  the  praise  of  the  Saviour.  If  it 
is  to  be  so,  India,  face  to  face  with  her  Lord, 
will  bow  under  a  new  sense  of  sin.  One 
thing  in  India  that  is  manifestly  perverted 
by  ages  of  error  is  a  false  conscience  of  sin. 
The  Hindu  is  convicted  of  sin  by  violations 
of  caste  and  of  ritual.  In  his  own  way  very 
religious,  he  tells  the  Englishman  lies,  he 
deceives  and  steals.  Bring  him  face  to 
face  with  Christ,  and  he  acquires  a  different 
and  a  truer  understanding.  A  new  sense 
of  sin  is  felt  and  confessed.  Our  best  gift 
to  India  is  not  some  improved  mode  of 
government,  though  that  is  good,  it  is  not 
a  greater  share  in  representation  or  admin- 
istration, though  that  is  right,  it  is  not  in 
some  amelioration  of  famines  through  rapid 
inter-communication,  though  that  is  a 
reality;  but  our  real  gift  to  India  is  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. — London  Friend. 

The  true  unity  of  the  Church  is  produced 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ  animating  every 
member  thereof.  Destroy  this  spirit  and 
the  Church  is  no  longer  Christian;  or  let 
any  member  lose  this  spirit  and  he  becomes 
useless,  morally  dead.  ...  All  Christ's 
appeals  were  directed  to  the  individual  soul. 
He  used  no  power  but  the  power  of  truth 
and  love,  wnich  left  each  free,  but  per- 
suaded their  wills  and  caused  them  to  act 
freely  in  the  right  way.  So  then  the  only 
possible  unity  in  a  church  that  is  truly 
Christian,  is  the  unity  of  the  spirit.  How 
does  Christianity  purpose  to  secure  this 
unity?  We  answer,  by  making  men  of  one 
spirit. — Universalist  Leader. 


Two  Days  from  Home,  1840. 

This  boyish  "Composition"  was  written 
by  Samuel  Morris  at  the  age  of  twelve  years 
and  six  months.  It  is  of  interest,  as  a 
description  of  New  York  City  sixty-five 
years  ago. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  and  about  half- 
past  eight,  when  a  pleasant  little  company 
of  five  (myself  included)  seated  in  a  neat 
cab,  left  the  hospitable  mansion,  at  which 
we  had  lodged  the  night  previous,  for 
Walnut  Street  wharf,  Phila.,  where  we 
soon  found  ourselves,  and  a  nice  looking 
colored  man,  mighty  polite  in  opening  the 
cab  door,  for  he  had  quickly  perceived  a 
fine  large  trunk  on  the  top,  the  carrying  of 
which  to  the  baggage  car  he  had  set  his 
heart  upon,  and  in  which  he  was  gratified. 
On  stepping  from  the  cab  to  the  wharf  we 
were  soon  saluted  with  the  cry  of  "Ledger, 
Times  and  Daily  Chronicle,"  from  some  half 
dozen  urchin  parasites,  who  kept  almost  a 
continual  clatter,  till  we  were  off. 

The  steamboat  in  which  we  were  to  cross 
the  Delaware  was  soon  hauled  up  to  the 
wharf,  and  we  on  board,  and  before  many 
minutes  had  elapsed  had  crossed  the  beau- 
tiful river,  stepped  into  a  car,  which  would 
with  some  of  our  Germantown  ones  but 
poorly  vie  in  point  of  convenience;  and 
with  the  alarming  cry  of  "all  aboard  and 
go  ahead"  we  were  moving  majestically 
through  Camden,  accompanied  with  what 
seemed  to  be  a  poorly  played  bugle. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  found 
the  train  from  New  York  just  coming  in 
upon  the  same  track;  on  which  we  were 
obliged  to  return  to  our  stopping  place  to 
let  them  get  on  another  track. 

The  previously  named  instrument  began 
to  play  anew,  and  having  cleared  the  coast 
of  Camden,  we  were  soon  galloping  away 
at  full  speed  across  the  sands  of  Jersey,  now 
gliding  along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  with 
the  beautiful  country-seats  of  the  opposite 
side  full  in  view,  and  the  calm  suriface  of 
the  river  now  and  then  enlivened  by  a  fine 
flock  of  wild  ducks  engaged  in  their  water 
exercises;  then  we  would  dart  off  into  the 
country,  among  pines  and  sands,  and  here, 
as  part  of  the  land  scenery,  might  be  seen 
an  unshackled  horse  kicking  up  his  heels 
as  if  in  contempt  of  our  speed,  and  for  a 
display  of  his  own,  running  boldly  about 
within  the  limits  of  his  field,  and  sometimes 
a  flock  of  crows  making  merry  in  a  grain 
field,  then  leaving  the  crows  and  horses, 
we  would  again  keep  company  with  the 
river. 

But  notwithstanding  his  power,  our 
mighty  steed  must  have  refreshment  and 
nourishment,  which  he  procured  at  several 
little  houses,  erected  for  the  purpose,  in 
various  parts  of  the  route.  By  this  time 
we  had  passed  through  Buriington,  a  pretty 
town. 

We  rode  pleasantly  on  from  Burlington 
through  a  true  New  Jersey  country,  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  that  part  of  a  long  journey  in  which  the 
traveler,  particularly  one  who  is  pleasantly 
reclining  on  a  cushion-back  seat,  in  an  easy 
car,  with  a  cooling  breeze  to  enliven  him,  is 
easily  overcome  by  soporific  sensations. 


But  our  sensation  was  soon  to  be  changed 
we  had  for  some  time  been  skimming  alon^ 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
when  our  track  took  a  turn  and  we  rod( 
slowly  up  through  a  deep  cut  in  a  high  hi! 
of  granite,  and  soon  found  ourselves  a 
Borden  town,  with  a  crowd  of  people  lookin; 
down  from  a  viaduct  across  our  road  somi 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  us;  stopping  a  fev 
minutes  here  we  retraced  our  track  fo 
some  distance,  and  soon  found  we  ha( 
changed  locomotives  and  were  pursuing  ; 
difi^erent  course.  The  backs  of  the  seat 
were  now  turned,  a  cooling  breeze  seeme* 
to  animate  the  former  sleeping  passenger? 
and  we  rode  delightfully  along  what  I  too' 
to  be  the  Morris  canal  at  the  rate  of  a  mil 
in  two  and  a  half  minutes.  We  passei 
Princeton,  and  saw  the  College,  a  noblf 
granite  building,  with  its  students  flockin 
out  as  though  the  morning  session  wa 
just  closed. 

Trenton,  the  New  Jersey  capital,  is  a  wej 
built  town  and  much  larger  than  I  hal 
expected,  yet  the  government  house  is  fa] 
surpassed  by  our  own  handsome  Harrisbuil 
edifice.  I 

We  also  passed  through  ElizabethtowJ 
New  Brunswick,  Newark  and  lastly  Jersel 
City,  which  we  approached  by  a  long  deei 
cut  in  a  granite  rock ;  this  was  our  last  stadj 
before  arriving  in  New  York.  We  nol 
exchanged  the  car  for  the  steamboat  atil 
the  beautiful  Bay,  with  the  narrows  anl 
North  River  in  the  distance.  I 

Water  has  always  charms  for  me,  bi| 
particularly  when  a  noble  river,  a  magni:| 
cent  city  and  the  mighty  Atlantic  are  if 
bounds.    We  had  about  crossed  the  b« 
when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  stea 
frigate,  moving  majestically  along  the  bcj 
ders  of  the  mast  front,  with  which  the  cij 
is  surrounded,  under  a  salute  of  canna 
from  several  of  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  | 

Sometime  after  1  was  quite  disappointej 
on  learning  that  was  the  frigate,  for  I  h;l 
congratulated  myself  that  I  had  seen  ol 
of  the  Atlantic  steamers.  f 

We  had  got  to  within  jumping  distant! 
from  the  wharf,  when  our  boat  was  board! 
by  a  crowd  of  cab  drivers  and  porters,  ts 
former  with  extended  whips,  and  the  latli 
with  extended  arms,  rushing  in  all  dirJ 
tions  applying  the  questions  of  "haver 
cab  sir?"  "any  baggage  sir?"  to  almaj 
everyone  they  met.  It  was  amusing  jj" 
see  their  animation  and  assiduity  on  I 
ceiving  the  answer  "  Yes." 

Our  last  halt  was  made  at  one  of  1 
wharves  at  New  York,  but  our  party  v 
little  disturbed  by  the  scene  of  confusij 
around,  for  we  stepped  coolly  into  the  cl 
riage  of  our  relations,  which  we  fou" 
waiting  for  us,  and  rattled  along,  till  b 
arrived  at  the  mansion  house,  in  Broadvjv 
near  the  Battery,  at  which  two  of  our  cc- 
pany  (myself  included)  alighted,  the  1" 
maining  three  continuing  their  course  o 
East  Broadway.  Our  names  were  s(i 
entered  on  the  roll,  and  ourselves  shon 
into  our  room,  where  having  deposited  ir 
valises  and  great  coats  we  went  down  o 
dinner  after  which  we  sallied  forth  dc" 
Broadway    to    the    Battery    and  Gale 
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iarden,  the  latter  of  which  was  fitting  up 
ar  the  summer  refreshment.    In  it  we  saw 
very  handsome  life  boat  made  in  New 
'ork  for  the  Prince  de  joinville  and  from 

Es  walks  we  had  a  most  beautiful  view  of 
le  shipping  in  the  Bay,  and  the  Battery 
l^ith  its  crowds  moving  in  all  directions. 

We  then  delivered  our  letters  from  Phila- 
iClphia,  some  of  which  were  to  be  taken  to 
fie  Exchange  which  is  a  noble  building 
fid  does  credit  to  our  country;  it  is  built  of 
ranite  and  iron  with  the  exception  of  door 
•ames,  some  of  which  were  made  of  wood, 
/e  entered  it  by  its  Water  Street  front, 
hich  displayed  a  line  of  twelve  granite 
illars,  each  shaft  being  of  an  entire  block; 
flight  of  stairs  entered  the  middle  of  the 
ne,  having  also  immense  pillars  mounted 
n  pedestals  throughout  its  length,  which 
reatly  increased  its  imposing  effect. 
Along  the  wall  were  placed  indexes  to 
irect  to  the  different  offices  which  it  con- 
lined,  and  which  we  found  a  great  advan- 
ige,  for  it  seemed  little  short  of  a  labyrinth 
)  us  for  at  least  our  first  visit. 
The  revenue  gained  by  renting  the  apart- 
lents  of  the  Exchange  is  thought  to  be 
nmense,  and  the  gentlemen  whom  we 
isited  informed  us  that  they  paid  seven 
undred  dollars  rent  per  annum  for  two 
loderate  sized  rooms. 

The  apartments  are  not  yet  finished,  but 
le  pride  of  the  Exchange,  and  I  may  say 
:  the  country,  is  its  rotunda.  It  is  lighted 
om  above,  and  placed  around  the  walls 
re  stands  for  newspaper  readers,  and  its 
oor  is  beautiful  mosaic.  On  the  shutting 
the  doors  the  reverberations  are  very 
reat,  and  I  can  compare  it  with  nothing 
se  than  what  I  should  suppose  would  be 
le  effect  of  firing  a  gun  in  the  grotto  of 
ntiparos. 

We  took  tea  at  my  cousin  T.  Buckley's  and 
"ter  spending  a  few  hours  with  some  of 
ly  friends  of  the  fair  sex,  we  returned  to 
jr  mansion  house  ready  for  a  good  night's 
;pose.  By  the  sound  of  the  gong,  we  were 
t  breakfast;  and  before  long  at  the  Ex- 
aange  again,  where  our  host  kindly  accom- 
anied  us  to  the  roof  of  the  building  which 
jems  to  be  both  water  and  fire  proof, 
eing  marble  over  which  are  laid  cloths 
;eeped  in  tar  and  lastly  a  coat  of  pebbles, 
"n  the  roof  was  a  telegraph,  the  first  I 
■ad  ever  seen.  Here  we  had  a  most  exten- 
ve  and  beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  its 
irrounding  scenery.  We  then  traveled  on 
)  the  depot  of  the  Harlem  Railroad  and 
aving  settled  our  passage,  and  seated  our- 
ilves  in  a  most  curious  looking  but  con- 
enient  car,  drawn  by  several  horses  and 
,)llowing  in  the  track  of  several  other 
orse  cars,  we  rode  rather  slowly  along, 
ntil  we  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  city; 
/hen  having  attached  a  steam  engine  to 
,ar  train,  we  passed  rapidly  along,  but  I 
^retted  that  the  miles  were  not  marked, 
j>  I  should  like  to  have  known  the  rate 
|t  which  we  traveled. 

I  Our  object  in  this  trip  was  to  visit  some 
nd  which  lay  about  a  mile  from  Fordham, 
ihich  as  much  as  I  saw,  consisted  princi- 
lally  of  a  tavern  (which  is  too  often  the 
)ken  of  a  country  village),  with  some  half 


dozen  houses  grouped  around.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  tavern,  we  found  we  must  put 
up  with  cold  meat  and  bread  for  dinner 
that  day,  for  it  was  considerably  "post- 
meridan;"  after  a  warm  walk  we  came  to 
the  lands,  from  one  of  the  eminences  of 
which  there  was  a  beautiful  view  of  Harlem 
River,  King's  Bridge  and  the  Palisades  in 
the  distance.  Of  this  I  took  a  hasty  sketch 
in  my  pocketbook  and  we  returned  in  time 
for  the  next  car. 

After  drinking  tea  with  an  acquaintance 
and  making  several  calls,  we  returned  to 
the  "Mansion  house."  But  I  must  mention 
the  beautiful  effect  of  the  long  rows  of  lamps 
through  which  we  passed,  also  the  marks 
of  distinctions  of  the  fire  engines;  which 
consisted  in  the  different  colors  of  the 
lamps,  sometimes  several  different  ones 
being  attached  to  a  pole  and  carried  in  the 
hand. 

We  retired  quite  ready  to  surrender 
ourselves  into  the  arms  of  "nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

And  now  since  my  "two  days  from 
home,"  after  some  cultivation,  have  afforded 
nourishment  to  the  almost  famished  "  Bud- 
get Box"  and  I  hope  pleasure  to  my  audi- 
ence, I  conclude. 


Christopher  Healy  and  the  Dancing  Party. 

In  speaking  of  the  trials  of  faith  into 
which  Friends  are  sometimes  brought, 
Christopher  Healy  said  he  was  once  travel- 
ing, on  the  fourth  of  the  Seventh  Month, 
and  the  time  had  fully  come  for  feeding  his 
horse.  It  was  a  few  miles  from  Albany, 
and  he  stopped  at  a  tavern  kept  by  two 
brothers  whom  he  knew  very  well,  and  put 
his  horse  under  the  shed.  The  hostler  came 
and  gave  the  horse  his  oats.  Presently  the 
sound  of  a  fiddle  was  heard  in  the  house, 
and  Christopher  knew  there  must  be  a 
dance  going  forward.  He  became  a  good 
deal  disturbed  under  the  thought  of  what 
people  would  say  if  he  should  be  found,  on 
such  a  day,  at  a  tavern  where  a  dance  was 
going  on.  It  would  bring  discredit,  he 
thought,  on  his  profession.  He  quickly 
decided  to  proceed,  and  was  about  mounting 
his  horse,  when  he  heard  the  language: 
"Thou  must  go  into  the  dance-room!" 
This,  he  thought,  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  a  delusion,  and  he'd  do  no  such  thing. 
So  he  rode  off  slowly,  but  with  a  heavy 
mind..  Feeling  so  uncomfortable  riding,  he 
dismounted  and  tried  walking;  but  it  was 
no  better;  the  exercise  continued.  Again 
he  heard  the  voice,  and  again  strove  to  put 
it  away  as  a  delusion.  The  third  time  the 
admonition  was:  "Perhaps  thou  wilt  never 
have  another  opportunity  to  warn  these 
people."  "  If  it  comes  to  that,"  said  Chris- 
topher, "I  must  go  back."  Mounting  his 
horse,  he  returned  to  the  tavern,  put  it 
under  the  shed  to  finish  the  oats,  and  pro- 
ceeded into  the  house.  The  senior  of  the 
young  men  who  kept  the  house  he  found  in 
the  bar-room,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he 
might  go  into  the  dancers'  room.  Though 
doubtless  astonished,  the  landlord  said: 
"You  may,  Mr.  Healy,  if  you  desire  it." 
On  being  requested  to  do  so,  he  also  went 


with  Christopher  upstairs  and  opened  the 
ball-room  door.  The  floor  was  occupied  by 
the  dancers,  and  the  fiddler  was  engaged 
in  his  vocation,  when  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  plain  Quaker  burst  upon 
their  astonished  vision.  Instantly  the  tones 
of  the  fiddle  ceased,  and  the  dancers  slunk 
awa)^  to  the  seats  placed  around  the  room. 
The  junior  landlord  came  forward  instantly, 
seeing  his  gain  was  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
and  said:  "Oh,  Mr.  Healy,  you  can't  preach 
here!"  "But,"  said  Christopher,  "only  let 
me  ask  the  young  people  a  question.  Would 
you  be  willing  to  get  into  the  quiet  a  little 
time?"  The  company  very  generally  gave 
consent;  but  the  young  landlord  again 
interposed  and  said:  "Any  other  time,  Mr. 
Healy,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you,  but 
postively  not  now."  "Well,"  continued 
our  Friend,  "if  thou  wilt  not  suffer  it,  I 
shall  be  clear,  and  must  leave  it  on  thee." 
He  then  departed,  and  went  with  a  light 
and  cheerful  heart  on  his  road. 

Some  time  after,  Christopher  met  with 
the  young  landlord,  who  told  him  that  he 
had  felt  very  much  troubled  whenever  he 
had  thought  of  having  stopped  him  from, 
speaking  to  the  dancers,  and  desired  him 
to  have  a  meeting  appointed  in  that  dance- 
room,  and  he  would  take  care  to  have 
all  the  company  that  were  then  present, 
invited.  The  proposal  took  hold  of  Chris- 
topher's mind,  and,  after  consulting  with 
some  of  his  friends,  he  felt  easy  to  appoint 
a  meeting  in  this  large  room  of  the  tavern. 
Very  especial  care  was  taken  by  the  young 
landlord  to  have  all  the  company  of  "the 
Fourth"  present,  and  Christopher  added: 
"That  he  never  remembered  to  have  had 
a  more  satisfactory  meeting;  the  floor  being 
a  good  deal  wet  with  the  tears  of  his  audi- 
tors." After  the  meeting  was  over  the 
young  landlord  told  Christopher  Healy  that 
his  object  in  going  into  the  room  at  the 
first  was  so  far  accomplished  that  there  was 
not  another  sound  of  the  fiddle,  or  a  single 
dance  after  he  went  into  the  room  that  day; 
but  that  they  all  departed  to  their  respective 
homes  as  though  they  had  been  at  a  Quaker 
meeting. — African's  Friend. 

Riches. — It  has  been  said  that  Jesus 
never  spoke  of  riches  except  in  words  of 
warning.  "Be  not  deceived."  "He  who 
sets  his  heart  upon  money  is  sowing  to  the 
flesh,  and  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption." 
"Adversity  hath  slain  her  thousands,  but 
prosperity  her  tens  of  thousands."  "What 
is  the  value  of  this  estate?"  said  a  gentle- 
man to  another,  as  they  passed  a  fine  man- 
sion surrounded  by  fair  and  fertile  fields, 
"  I  don't  know  what  it  is  valued  at;  I  know 
what  it  cost  its  late  possessor."  "How 
much?"    "His  soul." 

An  English  clergyman  was  called  to  the 
death-bed  of  a  wealthy  parishioner.  Kneel- 
ing beside  the  dying  man  he  asked  for  his 
hand  as  he  prayed,  but  he  declined  to  give 
it.  After  the  end  had  come,  and  they  turn- 
ed down  the  coverlid,  the  rigid  hands  were 
found  holding  the  safe  key  in  their  death 
grip.  Heart  and  hand  to  the  last,  clinging 
to  his  possessions,  but  he  could  not  take 
them  with  him. 

A.  F. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


REMEMBER— THE  LITTLE  MEMBER. 

You  may  keep  your  feet  from  slipping 

And  your  hands  from  evil  deeds, 
But  to  guard  your  tongue  from  tripping, 
What  unceasing  care  it  needs! 
Be  you  old  or  be  you  young, 
Oh,  beware, 
Take  good  care 
Of  the  tittle-tattle,  tell-tale  tongue! 

You  may  feel  inclined  to  quarrel 

With  the  doctrine  that  1  preach 
But  the  soundness  of  the  moral 
Sad  experience  will  teach  : 
Be  it  said  or  be  it  sung 
Everywhere 
Oh!  beware 
Of  the  tittle-tattle,  tell-tale  tongue! 

Henry  Johnstone,  in  Si  Nicholas. 


Truth  should  be  the  first  lesson  of  the 
child  and  the  last  aspiration  of  manhood. — 
Whittier. 


Tommy's  Resolutions. — A  good  resolu- 
tion made  and  kept  for  a  single  week  will 
do  its  maker  and  keeper  some  good.  The 
objection  to  making  good  resolutions,  and 
not  keeping  them,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
first  failure  makes  it  easy  to  fail  again  and 
again.  A  boy  of  our  acquaintance  became 
very  good  on  New  Year's  Day.  He  with- 
drew to  his  room  and  appeared  after  an 
hour  or  two  with  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper 
held  up  before  him.  At  the  top  of  the  sheet 
was  written,  "Good  Resolutions  for  i886." 
Then  came  the  following  somewhat  amusing 
preamble  and  resolves: 

I,  Tommy  Dean,  knowing  that  I  am  not 
as  good  as  I  ought  to  be,  and  thinking  that 
1  should  try  to  be  better  on  account  of  my 
friends,  do  agree  to  keep  the  following  resolu- 
tions for  one  year  at  the  very  least: 

1  will  get  up  when  called  once,  instead 
of  after  I've  been  called  four  times. 

1  will  keep  the  back  part  of  my  hair 
combed  as  slick  as  the  front. 

I  will  shovel  snow  out  of  the  paths  and 
not  grumble  about  it. 

I  will  run  on  errands  even  if  I  don't  get 
any  nickels  for  it. 

1  will  surprise  my  teacher  at  school  by 
studying  hard  most  all  of  the  time,  and  not 
whisper  half  as  much  as  I  did  last  year. 

1  will  brush  my  clothes  every  day  to  save 
ma  from  scolding,  for  it  is  wicked  to  scold. 

1  will  never  be  late  to  the  table,  and  so 
save  pa  from  saying  things  that  hurt  my 
feelings. 

I  will  not  chew  gum,  I  will  not  be  sassy, 
and  1  won't  quarrel  with  any  of  the  boys. 

if  I  break  any  of  these  resolutions,  (will 
draw  a  blue  mark  over  it  and  be  sorry. — 
Scattered  Seeds. 


Where  Tom  Found  His  Manners.— One 
day,  when  Tom  was  playing  in  the  yard,  he 
saw  a  boy  standing  by  the  gate.  He  was 
ragged  and  dirty,  his  hat  was  torn,  and  his 
feet  were  bare.  Rut  he  had  a  pleasant  face, 
in  one  hand  he  carried  a  pail  half  full  of 
blackberries. 

"Go  away  from  here,"  said  Tom,  running 
to  the  gate.  "We  are  rich,  and  don't  want 
ragged  boys  about." 

"Please  give  me  a  drink,"  said  the  boy. 


"  If  you  are  so  rich  you  can  spare  me  a  drop 
of  water." 

"We  can't  spare  you  anything,"  said  Tom. 
"  If  you  don't  go  away,  1  will  set  the  dog 
on  you." 

The  boy  walked  away,  swinging  the  tin- 
pail  in  his  hand. 

"  I  think  1  will  get  some  blackberries, 
too,"  said  Tom  to  himself.  He  went  out 
of  the  gate  into  a  meadow  where  there 
were  plenty  of  berries.  He  saw  some  fine 
large  ones  growing  just  over  the  ditch.  He 
thought  he  could  leap  over  it  very  easily. 
He  gave  a  run  and  a  big  jump.  The  ditch 
was  wider  than  he  thought,  and  instead  of 
going  over  it,  he  came  down  in  the  middle 
of  it.  The  mud  was  thick  and  soft,  and 
Tom  sank  down  in  it  to  his  waist.  He  was 
very  much  frightened,  and  screamed  for 
help  until  he  was  tired.  He  began  to  think 
he  would  have  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
ditch  when  he  heard  steps  on  the  grass. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  the  ragged  boy  he  had 
driven  from  the  gate. 

"Please  help  me  out,"  said  Tom.  "I 
will  give  you  a  dime." 

"1  don't  want  the  dime,"  said  the  boy; 
and  lying  down  flat,  he  held  out  both  his 
hands  to  Tom,  and  drew  him  out  of  the  ditch. 
He  was  covered  with  mud,  his  hat  was  gone, 
and  one  shoe  was  lost  in  the  ditch.  He 
looked  very  miserable. 

"Who  is  dirty  now?"  asked  the  boy. 

"1  am,"  said  Tom;  "but  I  thank  you 
very  much  for  helping  me  out  of  the  mud; 
and  I  am  sorry  I  sent  you  away  from  the 
gate." 

The  next  day  when  Tom  saw  the  boy 
going  by  the  gate,  he  called  him  in,  showing 
him  his  rabbits,  and  gave  him  a  ride  on  his 
pony. 

"You  have  good  manners  now,"  said 
the  boy. 

"Yes,"  said  Tom,  "1  found  them  in  the 
ditch." — Selected. 


One  Touch  of  Nature. — Down  the 
street  came  a  wagon,  loaded  with  meat  and 
drawn  by  a  well-rounded  well-fed  little 
mare.  Her  steps  became  slower  and  slower, 
and  finally,  in  the  middle  of  the  car  tracks, 
she  stopped. 

"  Git  ap,"  said  the  driver,  "git  ap,  Jenny !" 

But  Jenny  only  turned  appealing  eyes 
toward  the  man  on  the  seat. 

Behind  him  came  the  shouts  and  oaths 
of  other  drivers. 

"Poor  Jenny,  poor  little  horse!"  said  the 
big,  dirty  man.    "Is  she  all  tired  out?" 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  the  little  horse 
sighed  a  sigh  of  tired  appreciation. 

"Never  mind,"  he  went  on  soothingly, 
as  he  scrambled  down  off  the  seat  and 
took  her  by  the  bridle.  "We'll  go  right 
out  to  the  side  here  and  rest  a  bit."  And 
he  led  her  away  from  the  crowd  and  stood 
patting  her  well-curried  sides  while  she 
rubbed  her  nose  against  his  face. 

The  other  drivers  moved  on,  then  turned 
and  looked.  Some  of  them  smiled.  Others 
replaced  the  whips  which  had  been  taken 
from  their  sockets  to  hurry  their  own 
horses  after  the  delay.— New  York  Times. 
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George    Fox.— George   Fox,   the  first 


Friend  (or  Quaker),  was  born  in  Englan( 
almost  three  hundred  years  ago.  He  says 
"  I  was  born  in  the  month  called  July,  162^ 
at  Drayton-in-the-Clay.  My  father's  nam 
was  Christopher  Fox;  he  was  by  professioi 
a  weaver,  an  honest  man,  and  there  was  , 
Seed  of  God  in  him.  The  neighbors  callei 
him  "Righteous  Christer."  Drayton  Hal 
the  boys'  dormitory  at  George  School,  wa 
named  for  the  birthplace  of  George  Fox 

We  do  not  know  very  much  about  t 
boyhood  of  Fox,  but  he  tells  us  in  hi 
Journal:  "When  I  came  to  eleven  years 
age  1  knew  pureness  and  righteousness,  fc 
while  a  child  I  was  taught  how  to  walk 
be  kept  pure.    The  Lord  taught  me  to 
faithful  in  all  things,  and  to  act  faithful 
two  ways — inwardly  to  God;  and  outward 
to  man — and  to  keep  to  Yea  and  Nay 
all  things." 

When  he  grew  to  be  a  larger  boy  it  wz 
a  common  saying  among  those  that  kne' 
him:  "If  George  says  verily,  there  is 
altering  him."  When  boys  and  rude  pe 
sons  would  laugh  at  him,  he  let  them  alor 
and  went  his  way.  He  was  general 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him,  becau: 
he  was  pure  and  honest. 

When  he- was  about  twenty  years  old 
was  much  troubled  by  the  temptations  th' 
were  around  him  and  the  sins  that  he  soni' 
times  committed.  He  went  to  a  numb 
of  priests  but  they  could  not  give  hi 
peace  of  mind. 

During  these  troubled  days,  when 
was  trying  to  come  nearer  to  God,  he  writ 
of  himself:  "When  the  time  called  Chris 
mas  came,  while  others  were  feasting  ar 
sporting  themselves,  1  looked  out  pa 
widows  from  house  to  house  and  gave  the 
money.  When  1  was  invited  to  marriag 
(as  I  sometimes  was),  1  went  to  none  at  a 
but  the  next  day,  or  soon  after,  I  would 
and  visit  them,  and  if  they  were  poor 
gave  them  some  money." 

While  he  was  seeking  for  light  he  fasti 
much  and  walked  abroad  in  lonely  plaa 
often  sitting  in  a  hollow  tree  to  read  \ 
Bible.  At  last  he  seemed  to  hear  a  voi 
saying:  "There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesi 
that  can  speak  to  thy  condition;"  and  whi 
he  heard  this  voice  his  heart  leaped  for  jo 

After  this  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  lig 
shone  in  his  heart,  showing  him  what  Gi 
wanted  him  to  do.    He  also  saw  clear 
that  this  same  light  would  shine  in 
heart  that  turned  earnestly  toward  Go 
and  his  message  to  all  men  was  and 
"Mind  the  Light."    This  message  mea 
that  if  we  listen  to  and  obey  the  voice 
God  that  speaks  to  each  one  of  us  in  o 
hearts,  we  shall  be  saved  from  doing  thin 
that  are  wrong  and  sinful. 

In  the  days  of  George  Fox  it  was  t 
custom  to  say  "thou"  and  "thee" 
speaking  to  servants  and  poor  peop 
and  "ye"  and  "you"  in  speaking  to  thcp 
who  had  plenty  of  money  and  lived  in  lar|: 
houses.  It  was  also  expected  that  peoff 
would  take  off  their  hats  in  the  present 
of  those  who  were  higher  in  rank.  Geor; 
Fox  read  in  the  Bible  that  Jesus  showed  k 
much  respect  to  the  poor  as  to  the  ric; 
so  he  and  his  followers  said  "thou"  ai 
"thee"  to  everyone,  high  or  low,  rich  r 
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oor,  and  would  not  take  off  their  hats  to 
ny  man,  not  even  to  the  king. 
The  officers  of  the  law  were  very  angry 
ith  the  Quakers  because  they  would  not 
o  as  others  did,  and  many  of  the  Quakers 
'ere  punched,  beaten  and  imprisoned  for 
ifusing  to  remove  their  hats.  Sometimes 
ley  were  even  in  danger  of  losing  their 
ves. 

George  Fox  had  so  much  faith  in  God 
lat  God  gave  him.  great  power  to  stir 
len's  hearts.  Wherever  he  went  crowds 
f  people  came  to  hear  him  preach.  They 
'ere  glad  to  learn  that  religion  was  a  very 
mple  thing,  and  that  every  person  might 
dk  to  God  in  prayer,  and  might  learn 
Tom  God,  by  waiting  in  silence,  the  things 
lat  v.'ere  right  to  do. 

The  officers  of  the  law  were  not  pleased 
ith  the  things  that  Fox  taught;  it  was 
ifferent  from  what  they  had  heard  in  the 
lurches.  One  day  some  of  these  officers 
sked  Fox  a  number  of  questions;  they 
lid  that  his  answers  were  an  insult  to 
le  Lord,  so  they  put  him  in  prison.  Fox 
as  so  kind  to  every  one  in  prison,  even  to 
is  jailer,  that  it  made  the  jailer  feel  un- 
jmfortable.  He  said  that  a  plague  rested 
pon  his  house  because  Fox  was  in  prison, 
id  he  went  to  Fox  and  asked  to  be  allowed 
)  sleep  with  him.  One  of  the  Justices 
so  declared  that  there  was  a  plague  upon 
is  house  because  he  had  helped  send  Fox 
)  jail.  This  was  Justice  Bennett,  who, 
ox  says,  "was  the  first  that  called  us 
Juakers,  because  I  bade  them  tremble  at 
le  name  of  the  Lord."  These  men  knew 
lat  they  had  not  treated  Fox  kindly  and 
istly,  and  that  was  why  they  felt  unhappy 
id  thought  there  was  a  plague  upon  them. 
After  Fox  was  released  from  prison  he 
ait  up  and  dov/n  the  country  preaching 
16  Gospel  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him. 
ometimes  he  spoke  to  large  gatherings 
if  people.  Sometimes  people  would  not 
^ceive  him  into  their  houses  and  he  had 

0  sleep  under  the  shelter  of  a  haystack. 
After  there  had  gotten  to  be  a  great 

1  any  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  there 
'as  a  law  passed  that  no  more  than  five 
ersons  might  come  together  to  hold  a 
leeting  unless  they  went  to  a  regular 

-  hurch.  The  Friends  continued  to  hold 
iieir  meetings  in  spite  of  this  law.  Some- 

;  mes  the  officers  would  not  molest  them; 

•'  ometimes  certain  ones  kept  watch  and 
'hen  word  was  given  that  the  officers  were 
oming  the  people  would  scatter;  some- 
?mes  many  would  be  carried  off  to  prison. 
)nce  when  all  the  grown  people  of  a  meet- 
hg  had  been  put  in  prison,  their  children 

:  ^ent  to  the  usual  place  the  next  meeting 

I  ay  and  held  a  meeting  all  by  themselves. 

~  ■  George  Fox  was  a  truly  brave  man,  for 
hough  he  was  put  in  prison  many  times 
e  kept  on  preaching  what  he  felt  to  be 
he  truth.    He  was  despised  by  many  of 

:  he  people  of  his  own  time,  but  now  he 

:  <;  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  world's  heroes. 
-Scattered  Seeds. 

,    Each  man's  life 

[,  The  outcome  of  his  former  living  is; 

'   The  bygone  wrongs  bring  forth  sorrow  and  woes, 

r  The  bygone  right  breeds  bliss. 

;  I  Edwin  Arnold. 


How  An  Old  Man  Trusted  the  Lord  Wholly. 

When  quite  a  young  man,  1  was  once  in 
York  Minster.  I  remember  how,  after 
wandering  up  and  down  the  nave,  marvelling 
at  the  extent  of  that  noble  building,  1  at 
length  sat  down  on  one  of  the  window  seats; 
and  after  a  time  said  aloud: 

"This  is  indeed  a  wonderful  building!" 

As  I  thus  exclaimed,  1  was  answered  by 
an  old  man,  whom  I  had  not  perceived, 
but  who  was  sitting  on  the  same  stone. 

"  Yes,  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful  building, 
sir."  (He  thought  that  I  had  addressed 
my  remark  to  him  as  he  told  me  later  on.) 
He  was  very  old,  very  poorly  clad,  and  very 
pale  and  feeble  in  appearance;  so  much  so 
that,  though  I  was  not  then  wont  to  acts  of 
charity,  1  feared  the  old  man  was  starving, 
and  under  that  impression  I  took  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  from  my  pocket  and 
put  it  into  his  hand.  My  surprise  was  great 
when  he  quickly  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
looking  round,  while  tears  rolled  down  his 
face,  exclaimed: 

"There  is  nobody  near,  sir,  to  make  you 
ashamed;  you  will  not  refuse  an  old  man's 
blessing,  will  you?  Ah,  you  little  knew 
what  yod  were  doing  when  you  gave  me 
that  money,  how  you  were  saving  an  old 
man's  life!" 

Then  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  as  if 
to  cover  me  with  his  love,  and  poured  forth 
such  a  prayer  of  blessing  on  my  behalf  as  I 
had  never  heard  before,  and  as  1  have  never 
heard  since.  His  language  was  wonderful, 
both  for  the  knowledge  of  God  which  it 
expressed,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  wishes 
which  he  put  forth  on  my  account.  When 
he  had  finished,  I  asked  him  to  explain  to 
me  how  1  could  be  said  to  have  saved  his 
life.    He  then  told  me  as  follows: 

"  I  live  many  miles  from  York  and  had 
been  summoned  to  a  daughter  who  is  dying 
at  a  village  about  ten  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  York.  I  arrived  in  the  city  with 
only  fourpence  in  my  pocket,  and  was 
offered  a  clean  bed  for  fourpence  and  a 
dirty  one  for  twopence;  I  chose  the  clean 
one,  and  went  to  bed  supperless,  for  I  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  that  which  is  dirty, 
and  1  thought  my  Father  would  be  sure  to 
take  care  of  me.  1  came  this  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  Minster  was  open,  and  sat  down 
here,  for  1  felt  sure  God  would  send  some 
one  to  look  after  me,  and  I  have  been  wait- 
ing here  all  day,  till  He  was  pleased  to  send 
me  what  I  needed.  Yes,  sir,  1  have  been 
very  hungry,  but  I  was  quite  sure  that  my 
Father  would  send  some  one  to  help  me 
when  He  thought  right,  and  now  you  see,  sir, 
his  time  has  come,  and  He  has  sent  you." 

It  was  then  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  Minster  was  just  about  to  be  closed, 
and  that  old  man  had  been  there  from 
early  morning  without  food  since  the  day 
before.  Was  not  this  to  "let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work?" 

I  then  said:  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  had  nothing  since  yesterday?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "nothing." 

"Why  did  you  not  ask  some  of  those  who 
came  to  the  services,  or  some  of  the  visitors, 
to  help  you?" 

"Because  God,  I  knew,  would  send  me 


help  when  He  thought  right,  and  I  have 
always  thought  it  was  my  place  to  ask  Him 
rather  than  man." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  I  was 
so  astonished  and  so  much  overcome  by 
this  old  man's  simple  faith  that  I  took  out 
all  the  money  I  had,  and  showing  it  to  him, 
I  asked  him  to  take  as  much  as  he  wished. 
But  he  looked  at  me  almost  reproachfully, 
and  said:  "No,  sir,  God  told  you  just  how 
much  you  ought  to  give  me,  and  I  would 
not  dishonor  my  Father  by  taking  more 
than  He  sent  me,  for  when  I  want  it  He 
can  always  find  more." 

After  a  few  more  words  we  parted  and  I 
saw  the  old  man  go  forth  on  his  journey, 
with  what  he  considered  his  ample  provision, 
because  God  had  sent  him  for  that  day  his 
"daily  bread." 

A  few  minutes  after  I  met  him  again,  as 
1  was  walking  round  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Minster,  and  once  more  he  paused,  and 
as  1  said:  "Good-bye,  old  friend,"  he  re- 
peated his  former  expression  of  humility: 
"There  is  no  one  here,  sir,  to  make  you 
ashamed,  let  me  offer  up  one  more  prayer 
for  you." 

Again  he  poured  forth  a  few  words  of 
blessing  and  entreaty  for  me,  after  which 
we  parted  to  meet  no  more  on  earth.  But 
that  old  man's  blessing  has,  I  believe,  fol- 
lowed me  from  then  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  I  can  never  thank  God  sufficiently  for 
the  lesson  on  trusting  Him  wholly  which 
the  incident  of  that  day  brought  home  to 
my  soul;  and  ever  since  then  1  learned  to 
look  to  Him  as  my  Father  in  Jesus  Christ. 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart; 
and  lean  not  unto  thine  own  understanding. 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He 
shall  direct  thy  paths."  Prov.  iii:  5,  6. — 
P.  Webb-Peploe. 


Example  to  Old  Age. 

Agnes  Pen  quite,  of  Wrightstown,  in  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  departed  this  life 
the  twentieth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1758, 
being  upwards  of  one  hundred  years  old. 
She  brought  a  certificate  with  her  from 
Europe,  dated  the  sixth  of  Second  Month, 
1686.  She  was  of  an  innocent,  pious  life 
and  conversation,  and  a  good  example  in 
attending  meetings  both  on  First  and  week- 
days, until  a  few  years  before  her  death. 
She  was  a  minister  above  seventy  years; 
her  testimony,  though  generally  short,  was 
to  satisfaction  and  edification;  and  in  her 
declining  age,  when  nature  seemed  almost 
spent,  she  appeared  more  divinely  favored 
than  common,  to  the  admiration  of  some. 
When  she  could  no  longer  attend  meetings, 
she  would  often,  at  meal  times,  appear  in 
prayer,  with  praises  to  the  Lord,  to  the 
comfort  and  satisfaction  of  those  present; 
and  frequently  signified,  "She  had  the  evi- 
dence of  Divine  peace."  Not  long  before 
her  departure,  she  said:  "That  her  sweet 
Lord  had  not  forsaken  her,  but  was  still 
with  her  to  comfort  and  refresh  her  in  her 
old  age."  Thus  she  was  removed  from 
time  to  eternity,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully 
ripe.  A.  F. 

"Pray!  but  swing  your  hammer." 
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TEMPERANCE. 

[A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Bellows,  350  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  Behalf  of  the"Friends'  Temper- 
ance Association  of  Philadelphia."] 

"Where  cunning  people  pass  counter- 
feits and  impose  on  others  that  which  is 
good  for  nothing,  it  is  considered  as  wicked- 
ness; but  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  sell  that 
which  we  know  does  people  harm  and  which 
often  works  their  ruin,  manifests  a  hardened 
and  corrupt  heart  and  is  an  evil  which 
demands  tne  care  of  all  true  lovers  of  virtue 
to  suppress." — John  Woolman. 

C.  V.  Sturdevant,  a  well  known  Prohibi 
tionist  of  Pasadena,  has  recently  presented 
this  suggestion  to  several  leading  editors 
"If  the  daily  press  would  classify  regularly 
all  the  crime,  suicides,  railroad  accidents, 
business  failures,  conflagrations,  divorces, 
deaths,  the  political  and  social  scandals 
due  to  drink  and  the  drink  traffic,  the  nation 
would  rise  inside  of  one  year  and  sweep  the 
country  clear  of  the  curse." 

Perhaps  one  year  would  hardly  see  this 
great  change  accomplished,  for  the  number 
of  those  who  place  personal  gratification 
before  righteousness  and  love  and  humanity 
is  large  enough  to  prove  a  most  substantial 
hindrance.  Nevertheless  if  the  great  met 
ropolitan  newspapers  would  instruct  the 
Associated  Press  to  report  the  part  that  drink 
plays  in  the  daily  harvest  of  debauchery, 
crime,  destruction  of  pivate  and  public 
property,  and  depreciation  of  labor,  wages 
ana  civic  credit,  these  impartial  records 
would  eventually  write  the  death  warrant 
of  the  traffic. 

If  the  Prohibitionists  and  Christian  people 
generally  want  Such  a  plan  adopted  and  put 
into  operation,  all  they  need  to  do  is  to 
say  so  WITH  sufficient  emphasis  and  the 
press  will  heed  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  complete 
catalogue  of  all  the  crime  due  to  drink,  but 
the  regular  publication  of  even  a  fraction 
of  the  cases  where  drink  was  incontestably 
a  prime  factor  would  arrest  the  attention 
of  every  thinking  citizen  and  undoubtedly 
give  some  much  needed  instruction  to  the 
large  army  of  "well  meaning"  men  who 
give  their  vote  for  license  rather  than  divert 
it  from  their  "Party." 

[From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Prohibition  Committee.] 

During  the  six  days  from  Tenth  Month 
21st  to  26th,  there  were  seventeen  deaths, 
three  serious  injuries,  and  two  painful 
accidents,  all  brought  about  by  and  Jirectly 
chargeable  to  the  Minnesota  liquor  traffic. 
Beginning  with  the  next  day.  Tenth  Month 
27th,  and  continuing  to  Eleventh  Month  8th, 
inclusive,  thirteen  days,  there  were  five 
people  seriously  wounded,  two  died  while 
drunk,  three  committed  suicide  in  a  drunken 
state,  and  six  were  murdered  by  drunken 
men;  total,  eleven  deaths  and  five  serious 
wounds  in  thirteen  days  in  Minnesota, 
brought  about  by  the  liquor  traffic.  This 
makes  a  sum  total,  since  Tenth  Month  21st, 
nineteen  days,  twenty-eight  dead,  and  ten 


injured,  and  the  liquor  traffic  is  still  doing 
business. — From  the  Bulletin  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  Prohibition  Committee. 


A  Poser. — Sheriff  Pennell,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  the  nortorious  anti-Prohibitionist  who 
has  spared  no  pains  in  his  attempt  to  nullify 
the  law  in  that  city  during  the  past  two 
years,  was  brought  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  by 
the  liquor  forces  to  make  several  addresses 
in  the  recent  campaign.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  he  made  the  statement  that 
'  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  speak- 
easies in  Portland."  Whereupon  a  bright 
young  man  from  the  machine  shops  inter- 
rupted him  with  "Well,  if  that  is  so,  how 
does  it  happen  that  you  are  down  here 
instead  of  being  at  home  closing  them  up? 
I  understand  that  is  your  business."  The 
sheriff  was  speechless  and  made  no  attempt 
at  reply. — As  so.  Prohih.  Press. 


Prohibition  From  the  Start. — Gover- 
nor Haskeir  has  officially  written  each  of 
the  express  companies  operating  in  Okla- 
homa, asking  their  aid  in  enforcing  the 
Prohibition  law,  and  requesting  them  to 
instruct  their  express  agents  and  messengers 
to  refuse  to  receive  liquor  for  shipment  into 
Oklahoma,  and  also  to  refuse  to  transport 
or  deliver  such  goods  within  the  State. 

The  officials  of  Oklahoma  City  are  a 
unit  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  new 
law.  "I  will  prosecute  all  violators  of  the 
Prohibition  laws,"  declared  E.  E.  Reardon, 
county  attorney-elect.  "Every  policeman 
has  been  instructed  to  see  that  no  liquor 
is  sold  after  the  hour  announced  for  the 
closing  of  the  saloons,"  said  Charles  Post, 
chief  of  police. 

The  reference  to  Prohibition  in  Governor 
Haskell's  inaugural  address  was  as  follows: 
"Let  the  will  of  the  people  prevail.  By 
a  majority  of  more  than  eighteen  thousand 
votes  the  people  of  Oklahoma  have  declared 
in  favor  of  state-wide  Prohibition.  That 
is  now  the  law  in  this  state;  not  placed  in 
our  constitution  as  a  political  requirement 
nor  for  mere  sentimental  purposes,  but 
because  a  majority  of  the  people  believe 
that  humanity  will  be  better  by  having 
such  a  law  and  by  having  it  enforced. 
1  stand  here  to-day  as  one  of  your  officers 
to  assure  you  that  the  law  will  be  enforced, 
and  1  hope  that  when  to-morrow  morning's 
sun  rises  and  forever  thereafter  as  long  as 
this  law  shall  be  the  will  of  the  people,  that 
there  will  be  no  one  within  our  borders 
disposed  to  violate  this  law,  because  that 
violation  is  bound  to  meet  with  the  punish- 
ment prescribed  in  the  law." 

The  Daily  Oklahoman  which  has  recently 
announced  that  it  would  discontinue  all 
liquor  advertising  including  outside  brewery 
and  distillery  publicity  has  reaffirmed  its 
new  policy  in  a  leading  editorial  Eleventh 
Month  21st. 

The  liquor  men  are  making  all  sorts  of 
threats  that  they  will  secure  injunctions 
against  leading  officials  and  push  a  case 
to  test  the  prohibitory  clause  in  the  state 
constitution. 

General  public  opinion  is  voiced  in  these 
words  by  the  Daily  Oklahoman:  "If  this 
announcement  is  founded  on  fact,  we  are 


inclined  to  believe  the  saloon  men  ha\ 
been  accepting  bad  advice.  At  any  rati 
they  are  going  up  against  a  propositio 

Possessing  all  the  terrors  of  a  circular  sav 
hey  have  about  one  chance  to  win  an 
ninety-nine  to  lose." — Associated  Prohih 
tion  Press. 


11 


The  Liquor  Traffic's  Insidious  Coi 
RUPTiNG  Power. — We  hear  it  said  that  tt 
railroads  and  public  service  corporatioi 
corrupt  state  legislatures.  But  they  coul 
not  currupt  legislatures  if  it  were  not  thj 
the  influence  of  the  saloon  puts  in  oi 
legislatures  men  who  are  willing  to  stan 
for  the  political  wrong  of  the  saloon,  and  1 
legislate  in  its  favor.  If  a  man  is  willing 
support  such  a  political  wrong  as  that,  wh 
should  we  expect  him  to  oppose  othi 
political  wrongs? 


Now  the  saloon,  because  of  setting  u 
license  for  liberty,  lawlessness  for  peace  ar 
order,  defiance  and  nullification  against  tl 
will  of  the  majority  instead  of  obedience 
law,  is  discrediting  our  principles  of  huma 
liberty  as  we  are  trying  to  work  them  01 
more  than  all  other  agencies  in  our  midi 
Look  at  the  low  statesmanship  to  which 
has  brought  us.  Were  it  not  for  the  hoi 
of  bettering  the  condition  we  would  I 
ashamed  to  mention  it. 


3 


The  Constitution  declares  that  the  peop 
of  each  state  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileg 
and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  sever 
states.  Now  I  submit  to  any  fair  mir 
that  this  does  not  mean  that  the  citizei' 
of  any  particular  state  are  entitled 
greater  rights  and  privileges  than  the  citizei] 
of  some  other  state  in  that  other  state. 
yet  Congress  supports  "outside  nullificatiom 
of  the  liquor  laws  of  the  prohibition  stat 
and  gives  the  brewers  and  distillers  of 
license  state  greater  immunities  and  pri\ 
leges  than  have  the  citizens  of  prohibiti( 
states.  For  instance,  Kansas  says  her  ov 
citizens  may  not  engage  in  the  sale  of  aid 
holic  liquors  for  beverage  purposes.  TIj 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  6\ 
clared  Kansas  had  the  right  to  so  declai' 
Yet  Congress  permits  the  brewers  and  di! 
tillers  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  other  statj 
to  engage  in  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liqwl 
in  Kansas  through  interstate  C.  O.  D.  shij 
ments.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  int 
pretation  of  the  Constitution?  Georgia  h 
passed  a  stringent  prohibitory  law.  T 
sentiment  in  its  favor  was  overwhelmin 
But  brewers  and  distillers  of  Georgia,  havii 
in  their  possession  and  on  their  books  t 
names  of  their  partons,  may  move  ov 
into  the  adjoining  states,  or  ariy  licen 
state,  and  flood  Georgia  with  C.  O. 
interstate  shipments,  and  the  state  is  powt 
less  to  protect  itself  against  this.  Is  th 
fair  or  right? 


The  states  are  in  a  hand  to  hand  conflii- 
with  the  worst  evil  which  besets  th«|" 
citizenship,  the  saloon,  and  it  is  hard  J 
see  Congress  disparaging  the  patriotic  effoi! 
of  their  citizens.  While  the  chief  executii 
is  demanding  that  men  at  the  head  of  powi- 
ful  corporations  shall  respect  federal  authc 
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y,  the  federal  government  is  stimulating 
iwlessness  on  the  part  of  the  liquor  dealers 
jainst  state  authority. ,  That  is  the  low 
atesmanship  to  which  the  licensed  liquor 
■affic  has  brought  us. — Excerpts  from  an 
idress  by  Finley  C.  Hendrickson. 

"Paying  Saloon  Taxes." — Experience 
as  proved  time  and  again  that  the  public 
kpense  caused  by  the  saloon  far  exceeds 
amount  received  for  license.  But  sup- 
3se  that  were  not  the  case,  the  license 
loney  would  still  look  small  and  futile  to 
'le  family  of  the  man  whom  the  saloon 
IS  robbed  of  his  all.  A  letter  from  a 
bite  ribboner  in  a  Western  city  gives 
lis  epitome  of  the  situation : 

"We  want  to  do  so  much  in  Mitchell, 
bt  it  keeps  us  busy  most  of  the  time  paying 
ar  saloon  taxes.  There  are  so  many 
imilies  that  need  help,  and  the  want  is  all 
lie  to  the  saloon.  We  have  spent  over 
vo  hundred  dollars  in  the  past  three 
lonths,  not  to  mention  clothing  and  pro- 
isions.  We  can  give  them  warm  clothing, 
ood  food  and  coal,  but  we  cannot  take  the 
eartache  and  disgrace  from  them.  The 
hristian  voter  could,  but  he  will  not." — 
nton  Signal. 


Ill  We  learn  that  W.  S.  McAllister,  the  leader 
f  the  whiskey  forces  of  Mississippi  for  ten 
ears  and  the  head  of  the  lobby  which 
orked  against  statutory  prohibition,  has 
nnounced  his  conversion  to  the  cause  of 
rohibition  in  a  stirring  address  sent  out 
D  the  people  of  his  county  and  state. 


It  was  the  determined  refusal  to  take 

-  \coho\  as  medicine,  and  the  astonishing 
^coveries  made  by  persons  doing  this,  that 

-  id  to  the  scientific  investigations  of  alcohol 
•  joth  in  England  and  America. 


Science  and  Industry. 
•  Imitation  of  Hard  Woods. — Perhaps 
.0  set  of  men  appreciate  the  seriousness  of 
he  timber  supply  question  more  than  those 
;ngaged  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
hey  have  realized  for  some  years  that  a 
finch  in  the  hardwood  market  is  sure  to 
ome,  and  they  have  succeeded  in  coping 
/ith  the  situation  by  the  economical  use 
»f  material  by  the  practice  of  veneering 
nd  the  imitation  of  the  highest  priced 
aardwoods. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  great 
increase  in  the  price  of  hardwoods  has 
freated  a  strong  demand  -for  wood  which 
fan  be  used  in  imitation.  The  two  woods 
hat  are  most  successfully  imitated  are 
nahogany  and  oak,  particularly  the  quar- 
ered  oak  in  the  golden  and  darker  finishes. 
Mmost  without  exception,  the  manufac- 
;urer  markets  these  imitations,  either  as 
mitations  or  under  some  registered  trade 
lame,  and  does  not  pretend  to  deceive  his 
i:ustomers. 

I  For  imitating  mahogany,  cherry  was 
|Ormerly  used  almost  entirely,  but  the 
iiminished  supply  and  the  increased  price 
l>f  this  wood  have  led  manufacturers  to 
,;eek  a  substitute  which  would  lend  itself 
iTiore  readily  to  the  stain  than  cherry,  and 


at  the  same  time,  show  the  grain  and  hold 
the  gloss.  For  these  reasons  birch,  especi- 
ally curly  birch,  maple,  beech  and  gum  are 
extensively  used  for  all  parts  of  furniture. 
Even  in  the  better  grades  of  mahogany 
furniture  birch  and  maple  stained  to  a 
mahogany  finish  are  often  used  for  posts 
and  frames,  while  genuine  mahogany,  in 
the  form  of  veneer,  is  used  for  panels,  tops 
and  rolls. 

In  making  imitation  quartered  oak,  al- 
most any  wood  can  be  used,  since  in  this 
case  the  original  grain  of  the  wood  is  first 
covered  with  a  "filler"  and  then  the  quar- 
tering is  printed  on  in  dark  ink  by  the 
impression  of  actual  quartered  oak  rolls, 
or  by  a  transfer  from  quartered  oak  pre- 
pared by  special  processes.  Birch,  maple, 
poplar  and  plain  sawed  oak  are  commonly 
used  for  this  work.  After  the  wood  has 
been  finished  and  polished  the  imitation 
appears  so  real  that  only  an  expert  can 
detect  the  difference. 

Certain  woods  used  in  furniture  con- 
struction are  extremely  expensive,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pieces  with  a 
good  grain  of  sufficient  size  for  working. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  Circassian  walnut. 
This,  which  comes  from  the  Ural  mountains, 
is  largely  used  in  the  form  of  veneers  for 
chair  backs,  panels  and  tops  in  bed-room 
suites,  table  tops,  etc.,  the  balance  of  the 
piece  of  furniture  being  composed  either 
of  American  or  black  walnut  (natural  finish), 
or  of  satin  walnut,  commonly  known  as 
red  gum.  The  latter,  while  it  does  not  often 
show  the  beautiful  grain  of  the  panel,  is  so 
near  the  color  of  plain  Circassian  walnut 
that  only  close  scrutiny  can  detect  the 
difference. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

The  next  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry  will 
be  awarded  to  Sir  William  Crookes,  of  Lon- 
don. 

Sir  William  Crookes  was  bom  in  1832. 
He  discovered  thallium,  an  element,  in 
1861,  and  invented  the  radiometer  in  1874. 
He  was  knighted  in  1897  and  has  been  closely 
identified  with  many  of  the  most  important 
advances  in  science.  Professor  Crookes  re- 
cently discovered  a  process  of  extracting 
nitric  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  which  it 
was  announced  would  soon  be  available 
for  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural 
purposes  and  would  revolutionize  the  ni- 
trate industry  and  the  world's  food  problem. 

Blind  to  the  Faults  of  Others. — It  is 
worth  very  little  to  us  to  find  out  our 
neighbor's  faults.  It  is  worth  everything 
to  find  out  our  own.  When  we  see  a  weak- 
ness in  one  of  our  associates  we  are  no  better 
nor  happier  for  the  discovery.  But  to  know 
our  own  weaknesses  is  the  first  step  towards 
mastering  them.  A  little  blindness  toward 
the  frailties  of  those  about  us  will  not  hurt 
us,  but  keenness  of  vision  should  be  culti- 
vated when  we  look  within. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

The  name  of  the  locality  of  Wm.  C.  Cowperthwaite's 
religious  visits  to  families,  stated  in  our  last  number 
as  Camden,  N.  J."  should  be  changed  to  Elklands, 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  detained  by  sickness  from 
prosecuting  this  service. 

The  apparently  front  ranks  of  our  Yearly  Meeting 


in  Philadelphia  will  be  manifestly  changed  next  spring 
by  the  decease  of  six  of  its  elders  or  ministers  who  have 
been  prominent  in  its  councils  and  religious  exercises. 
The  latest  of  these,  Lloyd  Balderston,  of  Colora, 
Maryland,  died  on  Third-day  morning.  Twelfth  Month 
24th,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  A  man  of  marked 
intelligence,  continually  kept  bright  from  his  youth 
up  by  diligent  reading  and  reflection,  and  manifest  in 
our  Yearly  Meeting  by  fluent  and  choice  expression 
of  his  thoughts.  His  concern  for  the  groundwork  of 
our  religions  Society  to  be  kept  unimpaired  has  often 
appeared  in  these  columns,  his  last  word  offered  to  us 
in  writing  appearing  Twelfth  Month  7th,  concerning  the 
spoiling  of  our  tender  vines  by  the  "little  foxes." 
The  dignity  of  an  anointed  character  was  an  impressive 
token  round  about  his  patriarchal  presence  and  in  his 
neighborhood,  that  God  doth  visit  his  people  and 
beautify  the  meek  with  salvation. 

"Everybody  was  conscious  throughout  the  Five 
Years  Meeting, "  says  the  American  Friend,  "that  there 
were  two  schools  of  thought  in  evidence,  though  the 
lines  were  nowhere  very  sharply  drawn,  and  tKe  feeling 
of  love  and  unity  was  never  anywhere  near  the  break- 
ing point.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  define 
exactly  the  difference  between  the  two  schools,  as  the 
difference  is  only  one  of  degree  and  emphasis,  and  they 
never  came  to  a  sharp  issue  on  any  question,  but,  in 
a  general  way,  the  main  point  at  issue,  as  one  looks 
back  on  it,  was  the  basis  of  spiritual  authority.  Is  it 
within  the  soul,  or  is  it  outside  the  soul?  Is  religion 
a  system  of  views  and  doctrine  received  from  the  past 
and  guaranteed  on  authority,  or  is  it  a  personal  experi- 
ence of  God  and  a  practice  of  his  will  which  demon- 
strates itself? 

"The  movement  for  a  return  to  the  birthright  system 
of  the  past  was,  strangely  enough,  introduced  by  the 
very  persons  who  insist  most  vigorously  on  a  new 
birth  and  on  evangelical  doctrines.  It  was  decided, 
however,  by  a  very  large  majority,  to  continue  the 
plan  of  the  discipline  and  to  make  membership  a 
matter  of  experience  and  choice,  but  without  fixing 
any  age  limit." 

We  have  received  a  pamhplet  entitled  "In  Memory 
of  David  Scull."  It  is  a  memorial  address  delivered 
by  President  M.  Carey  Thomas  to  the  Students  of 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  with  the  interests  of  which  he  was 
closely  identified.  President  Thomas  gives  a  just  and 
lively  appreciation  of  his  character,  counsel,  spirit, 
and  labors,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Institution 
under  her  care. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Joseph  H.  Choate,  former  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  in  an  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  yesterday,  advocated 
adherence  to  the  old  Mosaic  law  that  one-tenth  of  all 
property  be  given  in  charity. 

J.  H.  Choate  said  he  did  not  believe  many  of  the  rich 
women  and  men  who  composed  his  audience  had  lived 
up  to  that  law  and  that  if  all  the  people  of  the  country 
had  done  so  there  would  not  have  been  any  financial 
troubles  like  those  through  which  the  country  has  just 
passed. 

Newport,  R.  1.,  Twelfth  Month  20th. — Lloyd  Roo- 
ney,  aged  fourteen,  whose  wireless  apparatus  of  his 
own  invention  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the  best  on  the 
coast,  to-night  caught  messages  from  the  battleship 
fleet,  which  is  now  twelve  hundred  miles  distant  in 
a  straight  line.  His  success  was  verified  by  the  naval 
station. 


During  the  session  of  the  Texas  Baptist  Convention 
in  San  Antonio,  one  of  the  ministers  in  attendance, 
John  Carney  was  arrested  by  the  police  for  the 
offense  of  riding  through  the  streets  displaying  on 
his  buggy  the  banner,  "The  saloon  must  go."  He 
was  fined  ten  dollars.  He  refused  to  pay,  appealed 
the  case,  put  on  his  buggy  the  words,  "Up  with  the 
home,  Down  with  the  saloon,"  and  was  again  arrested. 
His  watch  was  taken  away,  his  pockets  emptied  and 
he  was  taken  to  jail.  Such  outrageous  treatment 
created  the  utmost  indignation  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  result  of  it  probably  will  be  only  to  hasten  the 
abolition  of  saloons  from  Texas,  including  San  Antonio. 
Whom  the  gods  would  destroy,  they  first  make  mad. — 
Baptist  and  Reflector. 

There  is  both  an  opportunity  and  an  obligation 
thrust  upon  the  Protestant  Church.   This  breaking 
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down  of  allegiance  [of  the  Romanist  youth]  to  worn-out 
forms  is  the  direct  result  of  the  freedom  of  worship 
and  of  religious  exercise  which  is  the  bulwark  of  Protes- 
tantism. If  Protestantism  has  torn  down,  by  all  the 
demands  of  grace,  it  must  build  up.  The  Protestant 
Church  cannot  gracefully  join  the  lament  that  our 
newcomers  are  drifting  away  from  "the  Church;" 
we  are  setting  them  adrift.  It  is  now  our  bounden 
obligation  to  anchor  them  anew  with  a  vital  force 
which  will  insure  their  permanent  holding. — Secretary 
oj  Home  Board. 


"A  Foreigner"  writes  to  the  London  Mail,  "Accus- 
tomed to  the  continental  press,  in  which  very  rarely 
is  found  a  word  on  the  Bible  or  out  of  it  (special  reli- 
gious publications  e.xcepted),  this  side  of  the  English 
press  was  quite  new  to  me.  I  noted  it  with  delight, 
and  began  to  understand  how  right  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  was  in  writing  to  a  Negro  king,  when  sending 
him  a  Bible: 

"'This  is  the  Book  which  has  made  my  country  so 
great  and  so  mighty.' 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  English  educational 
system  being  derived  to  a  very  gerat  extent  from  the 
Bible,  the  spirit  of  this  Book  exercises  a  more  or  less 
.important  influence  on  the  whole  English  press.  Its 
language  bears  evidence  of  this." 

Michigan  has  a  law  which  makes  the  accidental 
shooting  of  a  man  by  a  hunter,  manslaughter.  It  has 
not,  however,  decreased  the  number  of  killings  in  the 
woods  this  season.  It  seems  to  prove  that  the  tragedies 
are  due  to  recklessness  of  a  sort  which  no  pleadings 
and  cautions  can  diminish.  The  record  in  V/isconsin, 
which,  for  some  strange  reason,  is  nearly  twice  as  bad 
as  in  any  other  State,  has  already  reached  twenty-four 
killed  and  thirty-eight  injured  in  the  few  weeks  since 
the  season  opened.  According  to  a  tabulation  kept 
by  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  seventy-one  persons 
have  been  killed  and  eighty-one  injured  in  the  country 
at  large. 

The  "  annual  travesty  of  the  observance  of  the  Christ 
Child's  anniversary ''  is  the  phrase  by  which  "  a  spurious 
Christmas,"  as  he  thinks  it  is  observed  hy  us.  is  charac- 
terized by  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Endeavor  fVorld 
(Boston). 

"Shoppers  are  swirling  pell-mell  down  the  middle 
of  the  streets  jostling  one  another,  and  elbowing  their 
way  to  the  thronged  counters,  where  they  go  through 
a  siege  of  exasperating  delay  and  unhealthy  excite- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  unholy  irritation,  that  brings 
them  to  the  borders  of  nervous  prostration.  Physicians 
recognize  the  Christmas-shopping  period  as  one  of 
the  most  critical  to  many  of  their  patients. 

"  Presently  a  horde  of  street-fakers  will  be  licensed 
by  the  city  who  will  take  possession  of  the  sidewalks, 
and  discordantly  cry  their  wares — cheap,  trashy, 
mechanical  toys  and  other  gewgaws  which  it  is  a  pure 
waste  of  money  to  buy.  For  days,  if  not  weeks,  our 
cities  will  be  subjected  to  this  nuisance. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  the  shops  the  sales  girls  will  be  worked 
day  and  night,  to  the  point  of  nervous  collapse.  Con- 
ventional presents  will  be  bought  by  the  thousand, 
because  an  obligation  exists  to  return  present  for  pres- 
ent. No  good-will,  no  love,  goes  with  these  presents; 
it  is  sheer  jockeying  to  get  a  few  cents'  advantage  of 
one  another. 

"  Did  the  Christ  Child  usher  in  such  a  holiday?  No, 
we  have  allowed  human  greed  and  keenness  after 
bargains,  and  bustle  and  bawling  on  the  streets,  to 
usurp  the  place  that  quiet  and  holy  and  blessed  service 
of  him  should  have. 

"  This  is  no  attempt  to  create  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  true  Cihristmas  spirit,  no  unselfish  giving, 
no  loving  planning  of  delightful  surprises,  no  tender 
thoughtfulness  for  the  poor.  There  is  much  of  this 
under  the  surface;  but  there  is  too  much  of  the  sordid, 
bargain-counter  huckstering  that  sickens  the  reverent 
.soul.  Away  with  the  spurious  Chritsmas!  Awav  with 
the  gabble  and  the  dickering,  and  the  coarse,  craftv 
calculating!  l  et  us  give  the  gentle  Christ  of  "Peace 
on  earth,  ^ood-will  to  men  a  chance  in  our  lives  and 
at  our  firesides." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — The  water  pipes  in  cities  having 
trolley  cars  are  often  much  injured  by  the  electric 
current  escaping  from  the  railroad  tracks,  and  entering 
the  water  pipes  in  the  same  street,  causing  corrosion 
and  leaks.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  a  process  is  to  be 
employed  in  this  city  known  as  "bonding"  which 
means  that  copper  wire  will  connect  the  ends  of  the 


pipes,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  good  conductors 
because  of  the  lead  filling  necessary  to  make  the  joints 
water-tight.  In  order  to  make  the  joints  of  the  copper 
bonds  perfect,  projecting  lugs  will  be  driven  into  the 
ends  of  the  water  mains,  but  not  deep  enough  to  perfor- 
ate the  pipes,  and  the  bond  wires  will  thus  extend 
around  the  "bell,"  or  enlarged  section  that  forms  the 
mold  for  the  lead  filling  put  in  to  make  a  perfectly 
water-tight  joint.  In  the  operation  of  a  trolley  line 
it  is  estimated  that  lo  per  cent,  of  the  current  that 
passes  through  the  motors  of  the  trolley  cars  is  lost. 

Whitelaw  Reid,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  in  a 
late  address  to  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation said:  "Whatever  else  we  may  say  about  the 
English  schools,  they  do  turn  out  well-behaved,  orderly 
boys  and  girls,  respectful  to  those  set  over  them, 
grounded  in  the  morals  of  Christian  civilization,  with 
an  instinctive  sense  of  obedience  to  law  and  a  becoming 
regard  for  the  authorities  that  represent  it.  Would 
we  be  any  the  worse  off  if  we  had  more  of  these  qualities 
here?  May  it  not  happen  that  in  our  effort  to  keep 
all  questions  of  religion  and  morals  in  what  we  consider 
their  proper  place,  they  may  in  reality  be  left  without 
any  place  in  the  training  of  a  good  many  children? 
If  the  interest  of  the  republic  requires  that  every  child 
should  be  compelled  to  learn  to  read  its  laws,  does  not 
the  same  interest  as  imperatively  require  that  every 
child  should  be  taught  the  absolute  necessity  of  respect 
for  those  laws  and  of  prompt  and  dutiful  obedience 
to  the  officers  of  the  law?  If  English  schools,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  go  too  far  in  teaching  creeds,  may  we 
not  be  going  too  far  the  other  way  in  excluding  alto- 
gether or  in  giving  too  little  space  to  teaching  unsec- 
tarian  religion  and  morals?'' 

It  is  stated  that  preparations  have  been  made  for 
the  establishing  of  a  wireless  telegraph  system  between 
this  city  and  New  York.  The  plans  include  the  erec- 
tion of  a  two  hundred  foot  wireless  telegraph  tower 
at  Chestnut  Hill,  the  companion  of  one  that  will  be 
erected  in  the  environs  of  New  York.  Wireless  mes- 
sages will  be  received  from  New  York  at  the  Chestnut 
Hill  station.  Thence  they  will  be  conveyed  by  tele- 
phone to  various  parts  of  the  city.  To  this  end  the 
company  will  establish  stations  in  several  sections. 

A  despatch  from  Pittsburg  says:  "Unless  the  two- 
cent  rate  law  is  declared  unconstitutional,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  decided  to  reduce  the  passenger 
train  service  on  all  of  its  branches  in  Pennsylvania  so 
as  to  make  its  income  meet  its  expenditures." 

A  conference  of  Governors  of  forty  states  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  held  at  Washington  on  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  of  the  Fifth  Month.  A  de- 
spatch says:  "The  purpose  of  the  gathering  is  to  give 
consideration  to  the  question  of  conserving  the  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States.  At  the  meeting,  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  improvements  of  rivers  and  harbors 
throughout  the  country  and  questions  affecting  mineral 
resources  and  forest  reserves  will  be  given  careful 
consideration.  It  is  anticipated  that  great  good  will 
come  from  this  gathering  of  State  Executives  with  the 
President,  and  that  plans  will  be  formulated  which 
will  result  in  a  better  understanding  and  closer  co-opera- 
tion of  the  several  States  and  the  general  Govern- 
ment." 

The  army  of  homeless  and  unemployed  that  has 
crowded  into  New  York  in  the  last  few  weeks  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  conference  of  men  representing 
all  the  charity  organizations  that  have  to  do  with  such 
cases  has  been  held  to  consider  some  co-operative  plan. 
It  is  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  homeless  men  are 
in  New  York.  The  charity  woodyard,  where  one  can 
earn  a  lodging  and  two  meals  by  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  work  a  day.  is  ONcrrun.  The  Charitv  Workers  have 
found,  tliey  say.  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  army 
is  made  up  of  young  men  from  the  small  towns  within 
a  radius  of  fifty  miles  of  New  York.  They  come  be- 
cause the  small  factories  which  formerlv  employed 
them  either  have  closed  down  for  awhile  or  ha\e 
discharged  some  of  their  employes.  It  was  also  decided 
to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  next  1^e*islature  providing 
for  a  farm  colony  near  New  York  for  homeless  and 
unemployed.  Such  a  plan  is  said  to  have  been  success- 
ful in  Switzerland  and  other  European  countries. 

FoRKiGN. — A  court  trial  of  the  members  of  the  first 
Russian  Parliament,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  in 
number,  who  signed  the  Viborg  manifesto  has  been 
begun  at  St.  Petersburg.  I  he  defendants  state  that 
their  motive  in  issuing  the  manifesto,  was  not  to  excite 
to  anarchy,  but  to  plead  the  rights  of  the  people  for 
popular  representation,  and  for  an  imperial  parliament. 
It  IS  said  that  the  Constitutional  Democrats  are  giving 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  the  widest  circulation 
among  the  peasantry,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 


opportunity  to  openly  discuss  and  defend  the  principle 
of  passive  resistance. 

The  completion  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  Stat 
in  France  has  been  effected  by  the  passage  in  the  Cham  I, 
ber  of  Deputies  of  the  Government  bill  transferrin]  i( 
to  the  State  departments  and  communes  all  propert'jji 
forfeited  by  the  Church.  The  bill  was  passed  by  , 
vote  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  to  one  hundred  am 
seventy-seven.  At  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  th' 
value  of  the  property  of  religious  orders  was  said  ti 
be  a  billion  francs.  This  growing  accumulation  wa 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  the  State,  and  it  was  proposec 
to  use  the  confiscated  property  to  establish  a  fund  fo 
old  age  pensions,  but  in  carrying  out  the  law  vep 
little  property  of  value  has  been  found  tangible.  Ac 
cording  to  the  reports  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance  am 
Justice,  the  suppressed  orders  "have  carried  almos 
all  their  fortune  with  them  to  foreign  countries,  raisin^ 
money  on  their  real  property  to  such  an  extent  as  ti 
leave  an  important  deficit  and  diminishing  its  valu 
by  every  means,  including  an  unprecedented  abuse  o 
procedure."  *  . 

A  despatch  from  Pekin  of  the  27th  ult,  says  tha 
popular  agitation  in  China  for  the  recovery  of  right 
which  have  been  granted  to  foreigners  has  lately  greatl; 
increased.  Women's  societies,  schools  for  boys  am 
girls,  the  family  newspapers  and  the  political  pres 
all  are  participating  in  the  agitation,  and  for  a  monti 
past  the  Government  here  has  been  receiving  telegram 
in  increasing  numbers  expressing  the  strong  desire  0 
the  senders  that  the  rights  which  have  been  alienate 
from  them  by  foreigners  be  restored  to  the  Chinest 

The  Government  is  striving  to  fill  a  concilatory  posi 
tion  between  the  revolutionary  agitators  and  thos 
who  consider  themselves  aggrieved. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion  for  an  elder] 
or  semi-invalid  lady  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Goa 
references  will  be  given. 

Address  M.  S.  K.,  Box  40,  R.  F.  D., 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 

Notice. — Professor  Frank  P.  Graves,  of  the  deparl 
ment  of  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  Ohi 
State  University,  Columbus.  Ohio,  will  address 
regular  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Associs 
tion,  at  2.30  p.  M.,  First  Month  iith,  1908,  at  140  N 
Sixteenth  Street,  on  "New  Ideals  in  Intellectual  Dii 
cipline  and  Culture." 

Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India 
Children  at  Tunesassa.  N.  Y.  A  man  and  woma 
Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  fc 
this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Josiah  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Pliila. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wi| 
meet  trains  leaving  'Jroad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi;^ 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.49  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  train 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  lo  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  / 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superiniendent. 


Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Malverr 
Pa.,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  FTeventh  Month,  190' 
Frederic  Leslie  W'HirE,  son  of  Frederic  White  c 
Philadelphia  and  Mary  Leslie  his  wife  (latter  deceased 
to  EvEL^■N  Frances  Nolan,  daughter  of  the  lat 
Henry  Peele  Nolan  of  Dyinond  City,  and  Maria  hi 
wife,  the  latter  surviving. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Sixth  and  NobI 

Streets,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Tenth  Month  30th,  190^ 
losiAH  Hewes  Newbold,  son  of  Em.eline  P.  and  th 
late  James  S.  Newbold  of  near  Morrisville.  Pa.,  an 
Alice  Mutton,  daughter  of  George  S.  and  Ellen  I:, 
Hutton  of  Berwyn.  Pa. 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Martins  Ferry.  Ohio,  on  th| 
eighteenth  of  t-leventh  Month,  1907.  TIannah  Hoyli] 
daughter  of  the  late  Benjamin  and  Guliann  Hoyli 
She  was  a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly  MeetinI 
of  Friends.  She  had  a  quiet,  lovable  disposition  an 
bore  her  illness  with  great  patience  and  calm  trustfu 
ness  in  her  TIeavenly  Father. 
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Minding  the-  Light,  and  Loving  the  En- 
lightener. 

The  following  is  printed  as  an  advertise- 
ent  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia: 
Unitarian  churches  promote  the  diffu- 
m  of  a  certain  habit  of  mind  and  principle 
conduct.    They  are  in  the  business  of 
lilding  up  a  certain  type  of  character — 
type  that  is  being  illustrated  and  tested 
the  experience  of  a  considerable  number 
American  families  where  integrity  and 
mor,   gentle   speech,    consideration  for 
hers,  resolute  industry  and  public-spirited 
tivity  are  transmitted  from  generation  to 
neration.    Nothing  less  than  that  is  the 
ission  of  the  liberal  churches.    Judged  by 
at.  standard,  by  their  power  to  increase 
ippiness,  freedom,  refinement  and  honor- 
ple  serviceableness,  these  free  churches 
"ove  themselves  to  be  remarkably  efficient." 
We  cannot  impugn  the  justness  of  the 
.)Ove   statement,    after   the  observation 
•'nich  younger  days  gave  the  writer  am.ongst 
nitarian  families  and  society.    Their  pro- 
ssion  of  salvation  by  personal  culture  and 
laracter  tends  to  keep  high  moral  ideals 
special  aim  in  their  life  and  conversation, 
any  rate  among  the  intelligent,  well-to-do, 
id  respectable,  which  most  of  that  church 
e.   Those  who  hold  the  same  theory  of 
Ivation  and  belong  to  the  less  favored 
asses  seem  less  successful  in  character- 
rming  by  their  own  strength.    What  a 
;lp  towards  righteousness  we  have  wished 
ese  prisoners  and  others  might  find  in 
MHg  reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of 
e  sin-bearer,  once  offered  to  bear  the  sin 
many  and  so  we  are  much  more  saved  by 
s  life.    A  minister  in  one  of  the  liberal  con- 
tritions complained  that  the  one  great 
iakness  of  their  position  was,  how  to  deal 


with  the  problem  of  sin,  since  they  did  not 
recognize  a  Christ  once  suffering  for  sins, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  so  as  to  bring  us  to 
God  and  a  sense  of  forgiveness.  High  ideals 
in  righteousness  as  a  response  to  a  self-sacri- 
ficing Lover  of  our  souls,  have,  a  life  and 
stimulus  added  to  them  which  the  mere  moral 
law  cannot  inspire. — Rom.  iii:  20-26;  Gal. 
ii:  21. 

 :  

For  "  The  Friend." 

Plainness  of  Speech  and  Apparel 

The  remark  was  recently  made  to  a 
young  Friend  by  a  "progressive"  Friend, 
"That  he  did  not  think  plainness  of  speech 
and  dress  were  required  now,  as  they  were 
two  hundred  years  ago,"  which  brought 
uneasiness  to  her  mind,  causing  her  to 
remark,  "  I  just  wish  he  had  the  proper 
person  to  answer  his  meagre  (as  I  thought) 
arguments." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  its  rise  adopted  plainness  of 
speech  and  apparel,  as  being  consistent 
with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles. 
The  precepts  taught  by  the  Saviour  to  the 
people  of  that  day,  are  just  as  needful  and 
binding  now  as  they  were  then,  Jesus  said: 
"Straight  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way 
that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be 
that  find  it." 

ihere  must  have  been,  and  is  a  reason 
why  He  used  such  strong  language,  and  it 
must  have  been  just  as  hard  for  the  people 
in  that  day  to  conform  to  his  teachings  as 
it  is  now.  Yet  He  knew  there  was  but  one 
way  that  led  to  life  eternal.  And  that  was 
the  way  of  the  cross. 

More  than  seven  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  the  Lord  denounced  the 
"daughters  of  Zion"  for  their  pride  in  dress 
and  manners  and  threatened  judgment  on 
them  for  these  things,  which  came  to  pass 
before  two  hundred  years  had  passed  by. 
(Isa.  iii:  16,  24).  In  fulfilment  the  prophet 
saith:  "The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,  because 
none  came  to  the  solemn  feasts,  all  her 
gates  are  desolate;  her  priests  sigh,  her 
virgins  are  afflicted,  and  she  is  in  bitter- 
ness."   (Jer.  i;  4). 

These  judgments  came  upon  Israel  for 
pride  and  wantonness.  The  Lord  reproved 
that  people  especially  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  adorned  themselves 
with  dress.  It  was  then  as  it  is  now;  there 
were  some  who  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  as  spoken  by  the  prophet:  "And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  he  that  is  left  in 
Zion  and  he  that  remaineth  in  Jerusalem, 
shall  be  called  holy,  even  every  one  that  is 
written,  among  the  living  in  Jerusalem." 
(Isa.  iv:  3.) 

Jesus  taught  simplicity  of  speech  when 
speaking  to  the  multitudes  by  saying:  "Let 


your  communication  be  yea,  yea,  nay, 
nay,"  adding,  "For  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  cometh  of  evil."  The  Lord 
comforted  his  people  thus,  "Wait  ye  upon 
me,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  For  then  I  will  turn  to 
the  people  a  pure  language."    (Zeph.  iii:  9.) 

The  disciples  also  were  careful  to  admon- 
ish the  people  in  regard  to  dress  and  lan- 
guage, for  Paul  saith  to  Timothy,  "  I  will 
therefore  that  men  pray  everywhere,  lifting 
up  holy  hands,  without  wrath  and  doubt- 
ing." "In  like  manner  also  that  women 
adorn  themselves  in  modest  apparel — not 
with  braided  hair,  or  gold,  or  pearls,  or 
costly  array,  but  (whicli  becometh  women 
professing  godliness)  with  good  works." 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
men  also  were  not  following  the  vain 
customs  in  dress  and  language,  for  the 
apostle  refers  to  them  as  an  example  for 
women,  for  he  saith:  "In  like  manner  that 
women  adorn  themselves." 

This  then  is  a  clear  evidence  that  that 
which  leads  into  truth,  is  the  same  now 
as  it  was  in  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
That  plainness  of  language  and  dress  is 
just  as  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  as  a  departure  was  displeasing  in 
the  time  when  the  daughters  of  Israel 
walked  in  pride  before  him.  The  Lord 
saith:  "I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not." 
(Mai.  iii:  6.)  Neither  doth  his  law  change, 
nor  his  commandments,  nor  the  way  to 
eternal  life. 

It  was  and  ever  will  be  by  the  way  of  the 
cross.  There  is  a  spirit  in  man  that  must 
be  slain  before  the  peace  which  Jesus  gives 
can  be  enjoyed.  The  Lord's  people  are 
a  peculiar  people.  They  are  not  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  them, 
but  they  are  beloved  of  God,  and  their 
names  are  "written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of 
Life."  Let  none  then  be  discouraged,  but 
let  each  one  follow  as  he  hears  the  "still 
small  voice"  of  the  Spirit  speaking  in  the 
secret  of  the  heart,  saying:  "This  is  the  way, 
walk  thou  in  it."  There  are  those  who 
would  have  others  walk  in  a  false  liberty, 
because  they  themselves  cannot  bear  the 
cross,  but  are  the  children  of  bondage,  not 
being  made  free  by  the  Truth. 

"There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right 
unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the 
ways  of  death."  (Prov.  xiv:  12.)  This 
is  the  reason  so  many  are  walking  in  the 
broad  way,  because  it  only  seemeth  right; 
and  not  being  led  by  that  unerring  Guide 
miss  the  way  to  eternal  life. 

Jeremiah  Lapp*. 

LoRNEViLLE,  Canada, 


Many  words  do  not  satisfy  thy  soul,  but 
a  good  life  comforteth  the  mind,  and  a  pure 
conscience  giveth  great  confidence  toward 
God. 
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James  Martineau's  Estimate  of  a  Friends' 
Meeting. 

There  was  truth  and  not  absurdity  in 
the  Friends'  silent  meeting  before  God; — 
a  truth  indeed  too  great  and  high  for  a 
permanent  institution  addressed  to  our 
poor  nature,  but  affording  an  infalHble 
memorial  of  the  genuine  inspiration  that 
once  breathed  through  that  noble  people. 
And  what  even  were  the  whining  voice  and 
tremulous  speech,  but  the  instinctive  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  vulgarities  of 
life  and  reach  the  strange  music,  broken, 
dissonant,  sweet — in  which  Divine  and  hu- 
man things  conflict  and  reconcile  themselves. 
Nor  is  it  essentially  different  in  any  worship; 
for  though  we  meet  together,  it  is  not  to 
speak  with  one  another;  it  is  not  even  to 
be  spoken  to  and  taught;  for  that  could 
produce  nothing  but  theology;  if  it  is  not 
for  absolute  silence  of  devotion  (which  were 
best,  if  it  were  possible),  it  is  only  for  solilo- 
quy; which  is  but  the  thought  before  God, 
of  one,  for  the  guidance  of  a  silence  before 
God,  of  all.  It  is  to  Him  we  lay  ourselves 
open,  and  not  to  our  neighbor;  only  the 
sense  of  brethren  near  who  have  concerns 
like  our  own  that  bring  them  hither,  who 
feel  with  us  the  mystic  touch,  and  look  up 
to  his  heavenly  hope,  and  remember  the 
healing  sorrows  of  his  mercy,  and  expect 
his  early  call,  and  trust  his  everlasting 
shelter,  is  a  mighty  help  to  those  deep 
realities  which  are  too  great  except  for  the 
consentaneous  grasp  of  our  collective  soul. 


Better  Be  Occasionally  Deceived 
Than  Suspicious. — It  is  better  to  be  de- 
ceived than  to  be  suspicious.  The  one  who 
prides  himself  on  trusting  nobody  is  not  as 
shrewd  as  he  thinks.  He  laughs  at  another 
who  is  imposed  upon  because  of  his  faith 
in  all  the  world,  but  after  all,  generous 
confidence,  even  though  misplaced,  carries 
a  certain  compensation  with  it,  while  noth- 
ing can  make  up  for  the  harboring  of  an 
unjust  suspicion  in  the  heart. 


It  was  the  power  of  the  Spirit  that  made 
the  early  Christians  bold  as  they  testified 
for  Christ,  and  it  is  the  absence  of  spiritual- 
ity in  modern  Christians  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  their  silence  about  Christ  as  they 
go  among  their  acciuaintances.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  L.  D.  Wishard  was  in  Turkey, 
he  asked  an  Armenian  priest,  "Why  has 
your  church  lost  the  enthusiasm  for  souls 
that  characterized  it  in  the  early  centuries, 
when  its  members  were  everywhere  active 
in  telling  men  of  Christ?"  "We  are  not 
an  educated  people,"  was  the  answer. 
"What  evidence  have  we  that  the  early 
witnesses  who  were  so  successful  were 
educated  men?"  again  asked  Wishard.  The 
priest  shifted  his  ground.  "We  have  no 
railroad  facilities  as  you  have  in  America, 
and  so  are  handicapped  in  our  work,"  he 
said.  "What  railroads  did  they  have  in 
the  first  century?"  Wishard  persisted. 
Then  the  priest  owned  up.  "Ah,  brother, 
those  men  had  a  relation  with  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  we  do  not  have." — 
Forward. 


An  Old  Story  Retold. 

In  the  Manitoba  Free  Press  of  many 
years  ago  appeared  a  story  of  Whittier  and 
his  prairie  poem  which  cannot  but  be  of 
great  interest  to  many  and  which  is  here 
given  slightly  adapted  and  abridged: 

"Archbishop  Tache,  returning  from  his 
late  visit  to  Montreal,  was  reminded  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Schultz,  that  the  sev- 
enteenth of  Twelfth  Month,  was  the  eighty- 
fourth  birthday  of  the  poet  Whittier,  and 
suggested  that  the  anniversary  should  be 
greeted  by  a  joyful  peal  from  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Boniface. 

"The  archbishop  cordially  concurred,  and 
the  graceful  tribute  was  directed  and  ren- 
dered at  midnight  with  the  last  stroke  of 
the  clock  ushering  in  the  natal  day. 

"Whittier,  having  been  informed  of  the 
incident  by  U.  S.  Consul  Taylor,  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  Archbishop  Tache: 

'"Newburyport,  Mass., 
'"Third  Month  5th,  1892. 

"'To  Archbishop  Tache. 

"'My  Dear  Friend: — During  my  illness 
from  the  prevailing  epidemic,  which  con- 
fined me  nearly  the  whole  winter,  and  from 
which  I  am  but  slowly  recovering,  a  letter 
from  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Winnipeg  informed 
me  of  thy  pleasant  recognition  of  my  little 
poem,  "The  Red  River  Voyageur"  (written 
nearly  forty  years  ago)  by  the  ringing  of 
the  "Bells  of  St.  Boniface"  on  the  eve  of 
my  late  anniversary.  I  was  at  the  time 
quite  unable  to  respond,  but  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  wanting  in  due  appreciation  of 
such  a  marked  compliment  if  I  did  not, 
even  at  this  late  hour,  express  to  thee  my 
heartfelt  thanks. 

" '  I  have  reached  an  age  when  literary 
success  and  manifestations  of  popular  favor 
have  ceased  to  satisfy  one,  upon  v/hom  the 
solemnity  of  life's  sunset  is  resting,  but 
such  a  delicate  and  beautiful  tribute  has 
deeply  moved  me.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 
I  shall  hear  the  "Bells  of  St.  Boniface" 
sounding  across  the  continent  and  awaken- 
ing a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  thy  generous 
act.  With  renewed  thanks  and  the  prayer 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  continue 
to  make  thee  largely  instrumental  in  His 
service.  1  am,  gratefully  and  respectfully 
thy  friend, 

"  'John  G.  Whittier.'  " 
The  Lyric  of  Prairie  Land. 

The  poem,  "The  Red  River  Voyageur," 
which  is  responsible  for  the  regard  in 
which  Whittier  is  held  by  the  people  of 
Manitoba,  particularly,  and  by  the  people 
of  the  whole  west  and  even  of  the  Dominion, 
in  a  general  way,  is  one  which  deserves  all 
its  popularity.  It  is  the  favorite  poem  of 
the  school  children  of  to-day  and  it  is 
extremely  doubtful  that  any  other  lyric 
will  ever  dispute  its  right  to  precedence. 

Some  day  the  west  may  Dreed  a  poet 
who  will  sing  a  song  of  the  prairie  to  rival 
Whittier's,  but  it  is  not  likely.  It  is  prob- 
able that  through  all  time  the  effort  of  the 
Quaker  poet  of  New  England  will  remain, 
as  it  is  to-day,  supreme  in  the  hearts  of 
Manitoban  people  as  a  lyric  of  their  home- 
land. 


What  could  be  more  appropriate  at  thi 
close  of  this  article,  commemorative  0 
the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Whittiej 
than  the  song  which  has  endeared  hin 
to  so  many? 

THE  RED  RIVER  VOYAGEUR. 
Out  and  in  the  river  is  winding 

The  links  of  his  long  red  chain, 
Through  belts  of  dusky  pineland 

And  gusty  leagues  of  plain. 

Only  at  times  the  smoke-wreath 
With  the  distant  cloud-rack  joins; 

'Tis  the  smoke  of  the  hunting  lodges 
Of  the  wild  Assiniboines. 

Drearily  blows  the  north  wind 

From  the  land  of  ice  and  snow; 
The  eyes  that  look  are  weary 

And  heavy  the  hands  that  row. 


And  with  one  foot  on  the  river 

And  one  upon  the  shore, 
The  Angel  of  Shadow  gives  warning 

That  day  shall  be  no  more. 

Is  it  the  clang  of  wild  geese. 

Is  it  the  Indian's  yell, 
That  lends  to  the  voice  of  the  north  wind 

The  tones  of  a  far  off  bell. 

The  voyageur  smiles  as  he  listens 
To  the  sound  that  grows  apace 

Well  he  knows  the  vesper  ringing 
Of  the  bells  of  St.  Boniface. 

The  bells  of  the  Roman  mission 
That  call  from  their  turrets  twain 

To  the  boatman  on  the  river 
To  the  hunter  on  the  plain. 

Even  so  in  mortal  journey. 
The  bitter  north  winds  blow; 

And  thus  upon  Life's  red  river. 
Our  hearts  like  oarsmen  row. 

And  when  the  Angel  of  Shadow 
Rests  his  feet  on  wave  and  shore 

And  our  eyes  grow  dim  with  watching, 
And  our  hearts  faint  at  the  oar, 

Happy  is  he  who  heareth 

The  signal  of  his  relief 
In  the  bells  of  the  Holy  City 

The  chimes  of  eternal  peace. 


Prayer. — True  prayer  is  always  hea 
and  meets  a  hearty  return  of  the  Divja 
complacency;  for  its  spring,  and  moti( 
and  life,  is  the  very  life  of  God  in  the  so 
and  joins  the  soul  to  Him.    And  "he  tl 
is  joined  to  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit,"  wh 
He  will  not  deny  his  own.    The  rest  is 
chaff  and  vanity,  and  tends  directly 
exalt  the  creature,  and  its  own  activity 
opposition  to  the  life  and  energy  of  G| 
From  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and 
unwavering  tendency  towards  union  \v 
us,  He  must  operate  on  us.    This,  if  s 
mitted  to,  and  rightly  lived  under  by 
will  result  in  true  prayer,  and  that  pra 
in  substantial  union.    And  no  possible  s 
stitution  of  words,  and  mere  creatui 
supplications,  will  ever,  in  the  least  deg 
promote  this  Divine  union  and  fellowsI[>; 
out  will  forever  retard  it,  and  set  up  m 
in  separation  from  God,  the  Divine  Lif 
instead  thereof. —  loB  Scott. 

The  quotation,  "Cleanliness  is  next^o 
godliness,"  says  the  Christian  Herald  ic 
taken  from  the  Beraitha, — one  of  the  sa<2(i 
Hindu  books — where  it  is  an  expresDi 
used  in  the  last  Mishna  of  Sola. 
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FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 

What  will  make  thee  happy 

On  this  New  Year  day. 
When  the  air  is  chilly. 

And  the  skies  are  gray? 

Will  the  New  Year  greeting 

Of  a  loving  friend 
Keep  thee  bright  and  cheery 

To  the  next  year  end? 

Will  the  gifts  and  wishes 

That  to-day  bring  cheer, 
Last  through  all  the  seasons 

Of  the  opening  year? 

What  will  keep  thee  happy 

Ever  in  thy  heart. 
If  thy  path  be  shadowed, 

And  bright  hopes  depart? 

Loving  friends  are  blessings, — 

Kindly  words  they  say. 
These  are  surely  comforts, — 

Helps  along  our  way. 

But  our  greatest  blessing 

Is  our  Father's  love — 
Our  most  precious  treasure. 

Sent  us  from  above. 

This  can  make  us  happy. 

Through  the  whole  long  year. 

Make  our  love  so  perfect 
That  it  knows  no  fear. 

Faith  must  be  our  portion. 

All  the  way  along; 
Faith  in  Him  will  strengthen 

As  our  love  grows  strong. 

These  can  make  us  happy; 

These  will  bring  us  peace; 
And,  with  peace  indwelling. 

Love  and  faith  increase. 

Loving,  faithful,  peaceful, — 

Though  thy  path  be  rough. 
Thou  canst  trust  who  knoweth 

When  it  is  enough. 

Bruised,  but  not  broken, — 

Thou  canst  surely  stand; 
One  there  is  to  strengthen 

Who  will  hold  thy  hand. 

May  each  New  Year  bring  us 

Faith  and  peace  and  love, — 
These  are  gifts  most  precious. 

Gifts  from  God  above. 

M.  H.  L. 


Welsh  Schools  in  1848. — This  is  a  school 
I  dose  to  a  town  containing  five  thousand 

■  persons,  reported  by  the  Committee  of 
•Council  on  Education,  viz:  "I  then  called 
'  up  a  larger  class,  most  of  whom  had  recently 

■  come  to  the  school,  three  girls  repeatedly 

•  .declared  they  had  never  heard  of  Christ, 

■  and  two  that  they  had  never  heard  of  God, 

•  two  out  of  six  thought  Christ  was  on  earth 
'  'now  (they  might  have  had  a  worse  thought 

perhaps),  three  knew  nothing  about  the 
crucifixion,  four  out  of  seven  did  not  know 

'  the  names  of  the  months  nor  the  number  of 
'days  in  a  year.    They  had  no  notion  of 

-  addition  beyond  2  and  2x3,  their  minds 

s 'were  perfect  blanks. 

1871. — Now  as  to  boys,  we  once  taught 

[  jthem  to  make  Latin  verses,  and  called  them 

'  educated;  now  we  teach  them  to  leap  and 
to  row,  to  hit  a  ball  with  a  bat,  and  call 
them  educated.    Can  they  plough,  can  they 

:  sow,  can  they  plant  at  the  right  time,  or 

^  build  with  a  steady  hand?  Is  it  the  effort 
of  their  lives  to  be  chaste,  knightly,  faithful, 

i  'holy  in  thought,  lovely  in  word  and  deed?— 

IJOHN  RUSKIN. 


Extract  From  Letter  From  the  Austra- 
lasian Committee  of  London  Yearly 
Meeting. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  you  sometimes 
find  it  hard  work  to  keep  up  meetings 
"after  the  manner  of  Friends"  where  the 
members  of  our  Society  are  few  and  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  area.  The  same  difficulty 
exists  in  many  places  in  this  land,  yet  we 
are  sure  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a 
strong  and  steady  effort  to  exert  all  our 
patience  and  courage,  and  to  put  up  much 
earnest  prayer  in  order  to  maintain  and 
increase  these  Meetings.  The  difficulties 
which  meet  us  now  are  very  unlike  those 
which  met  our  forefathers  in  the  days  of 
persecution.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Pro- 
fessor Masson  in  his  life  of  Milton,  "  In  the 
meetings  of  all  other  denominations  there 
was  always  some  implement,  or  set  of  im- 
plements, upon  which  all  depended,  were 
it  the  liturgy,  the  gown  or  surplice;  the 
Bible  or  the  hour-glass:  if  the  soldiers 
removed  these  and  made  noise  enough 
there  could  be  no  service.  Not  so  with  a 
Quaker  meeting.  There  men  and  women 
worshipped  with  their  hearts  and  without 
implements,  in  silence  as  well  as  by  speech. 
You  might  break  in  upon  them,  hoot  at 
them,  roar  at  them,  drag  them  about,  the 
meeting,  if  it  were  of  any  size,  would 
essentially  still  go  on  till  all  the  component 
individuals  were  murdered  (or  imprisoned). 
Pull  their  meeting-house  down  and  they 
would  reassemble  next  day  most  punctually 
amid  the  broken  walls  and  rafters.  Shovel 
sand  or  earth  down  upon  them,  there  they 
would  still  sit,  a  sight  to  see,  musing  im- 
movably among  the  rubbish.  This  is  no 
description  from  fancy:  it  was  the  actual 
experience  of  the  Quakers  all  over  the  coun- 
try. They  held  their  meetings  regularly, 
perseveringly,  and  without  the  least  con- 
cealment, keeping  the  doors  of  their  meeting 
houses  purposely  open  that  all  might  enter, 
informers,  constables  or  soldiers;  and  do 
whatever  they  chose.  In  fact  the  Quakers 
behaved  magnificently.  By  their  peculiar 
method  of  open  violation  of  the  law  and 
passive  resistance  only,  they  rendered  a 
service  to  the  common  cause  of  all  the 
Nonconformist  sects  which  has  never  been 
sufficiently  acknowledged." 

The  picture  thus  drawn,  by  an  impartial 
hand,  of  the  sufferings  of  our  predecessors 
suggests  a  vivid  contrast  with  our  own  peace- 
ful and  happy  condition:  and  yet  even  for 
us  some  of  the  same  qualities,  courage, 
patience,  prayerful  dependence  on  our 
Unseen  Lord  are  needed  in  order  to  keep 
a  meeting  alive  and  in  sound  health.  We 
must  go  in  a  spirit  of  simple  dependence 
on  the  Most  High,  feeling  that  we  all  have 
a  share  in  the  service  and  willing  either  to 
speak  or  to  keep  silence  as  He  shall  direct. 
Is  it  possible  that  both  you  and  we  are  too 
much  afraid  of  the  criticisms  of  strangers, 
and  so  fail  to  give  them  a  sufficiently  warm 
invitation  to  come  and  share  our  worship? 
Doubtless  there  are  many  who  would  not 
at  first  understand  our  custom  of  meeting 
in  silence:  some  probably  whose  spiritual 
temperament  would  never  willingly  accept 
it.  But  we  believe  there  are  also  many 
of  our  neighbors  who  are  weary  of  the  mon- 


otony of  a  liturgy,  are  not  altogether  satis- 
fied to  be  dependent  on  one  man's  utterances 
in  preaching  and  prayer:  souls  that  are 
truly  longing  for  a  simple  spiritual  manner 
of  worship,  and  who  if  they  could  make 
trial  of  a  Friends'  meeting,  would  find  that 
it  more  nearly  satisfied  their  need  than  the 
service  either  of  Church  or  Chapel. 

In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London  an  ad- 
vertisement was  frequently  inserted  in  the 
local  newspaper  announcing  that  the  ad- 
vertiser wished  to  meet  with  a  few  Christians 
like-minded  with  himself,  with  whom  he 
might  meet  for  Divine  Worship  in  a  simple 
way  and  without  much  pre-arrangement. 
We  regret  to  say  that  this  advertisement 
never  arrested  the  attention  of  any  of  our 
Friends.  There  is  now  a  vigorous  young 
meeting  in  that  very  place,  but  the  man 
who  uttered  that  pathetic  cry  for  help  is 
no  longer  alive  to  be  cheered  by  the  answer. 
Probably  both  in  England  and  Australia 
there  are  others  unconsciously  looking  for 
help,  which  in  the  counsels  of  the  Lord 
we  are  designed  to  give,  and  shall  yet  give 
if  we  abide  vigilant  and  faithful. 

The  circumstances  of  your  lives  are  differ- 
ent from  ours.  Even  in  outward  things  it 
sometimes  happens,  that  while  the  English 
farmer  is  mourning  for  a  harvest  ruined 
by  the  rain,  the  Australian  is  looking  up 
in  dismay  to  the  cloudless  sky  and  bewailing 
the  long-continued  drought.  Yet  both  may 
be  learning  spiritually  the  same  difficult 
lesson  of  perfect  submission  to  the  will  of 
a  Heavenly  Father.  _  , 

Good  when  He  gives  supremely  good. 
Nor  less  when  He  denies. 

And  even  so,  while  the  social  and  religious 
problems  set  before  you  in  your  young  and 
vigorous  country  necessarily  differ  in  various 
ways  from  those  by  which  we  are  confronted, 
the  great  principles  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter are  very  much  the  same.  We  both  have 
the  same  warfare  to  wage  against  sin  in  our 
own  hearts  and  in  the  world  around  us ;  we 
both  have  to  fight  the  same  giant  evils, 
intemperance,  impurity,  gambling,  militar- 
ism, the  various  forms  of  selfishness,  national 
and  individual;  we  both  are  called  "as 
fellow-workers  together  with  God"  to  strive 
for  that  crowning  of  the  edifice  of  human 
history  which  the  Scripture  calls  "the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

With  love,  on  behalf  of  the  Australasian 
Committee, 

Charles  J.  Holdsworth,  Clerk. 


From  the  Response  of  the  Australian 
General  Meeting. 

If  Friends  based  their  belief  upon  super- 
ficial data,  or  were  confined  to  an  exclusive 
reliance  on  that  revelation,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  through  human  channels,  and 
has  gathered  around  it  the  accretion  of 
centuries,  we  should  do  well  to  share  in 
the  general  unrest.  We  cannot,  as  it  is, 
remain  unaffected;  and  we  shall  need 
amongst  ourselves  much  forbearance  and 
tenderness,  seeking  to  maintain  that  which 
buildeth  up,  not  that  which  tends  to  lay 
low;  yet,  while  we  rest  in  the  Truth  of  God 
revealed  in  a  former  age,  supplemented 
by  his  direct  revelation  in  each  individual 
1  heart,  we  shall  be  holding  to  that  which 
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changeth  not,  neither  faileth.  Some  things 
that  once  seemed  immovable  may  prove 
to  be  subject  to  change  like  the  unmoored 
ice-field;  but,  underneath  all  this,  extends 
the  solid  foundation  of  God's  manifestation 
of  Himself,  for  us  through  Christ,  and  in 
us  through  his  Holy  Spirit,  a  sure  and  stead- 
fast anchorage  for  the  troubled  soul.  If, 
and  so  far  as,  we  can  keep  undimmed  the 
sense  of  his  presence  and  of  our  power  of 
direct  communion  with  Him,  our  members 
and  our  Meetings  will  progress  in  loving 
union,  striving  for  the  full  coming  of  his 
Kingdom.  It  is  only  as  we  forget,  or  depart 
from  this,  that  we  shall  get  compassed 
about  with  difficulties. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  realize  what  the 
deeply-rooted  faith  of  a  true  Friend  means 
for  the  growth  and  freedom  of  the  soul; 
and  we  have  an  assured  confidence  that  the 
Divine  guidance  is  as  freely  given  now  as 
in  any  former  age,  to  all  who  prayerfully 
and  earnestly  seek  it. — Wm.  Cooper,  Clerk. 

After  finding  peace  through  faith  in 
Christ,  George  Fox  writes:  "I  was  sent 
forth  to  turn  people  from  darkness  to  light, 
that  they  might  receive  Christ  Jesus  to 
direct  them  to  the  Spirit  that  gave  iorth  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  they  might  be  led  into 
all  truth.  I  saw  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for 
all,  and  was  a  propitiation  for  all.  I  was  to 
bring  people  off  from  their  own  ways  to 
Christ,  the  new  and  living  way,  and  from 
the  world's  teachers,  made  by  man,  to  learn 
of  Christ  of  whom  the  Father  said:  This  is 
my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  Him,'  and  from 
the  world's  worships,  that  they  might  wor- 
ship the  Father  of  spirits  who  seeks  such  to 
worship  Him.  I  was  to  call  them  from 
the  world's  religions,  that  they  might  know 
the  pure  religion,  and  might  visit  the  father- 
less, and  the  widows,  and  the  strangers,  and 
keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world. 
I  was  to  bring  them  off  from  the  world's 
fellowships  and  prayings  and  singings, 
which  stood  in  form,  not  in  power,  that  their 
fellowship  might  be  in  the  eternal  Spirit  of 
God,  that  they  might  pray  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  sing  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the 
grace  that  comes  by  Jesus,  making  melody 
in  their  hearts  unto  the  Lord.  Olf  from 
vain  traditions  and  Jewish  ceremonies, 
from  men's  inventions — worldly  doctrines, 
with  ministers  of  their  own  making  in 
schools  and  colleges,  who  are  not  of  Christ's 
making — and  all  vain  traditions  which  the 
Lord's  power  was  against;  in  his  dread  and 
authority  I  was  moved  to  declare  against 
them  all.  And  this  made  the  sects  and 
professors  rage.  But  the  Lord's  power 
carried  me  over  all,  and  many  were  turned 
to  God  in  a  little  time,  for  the  heavenly 
day  of  the  Lord  sprung  from  on  high  and 
broke  forth  apace,  and  by  its  light  many 
came  to  see  where  they  were." 

How  does  God  speak  to  men  and  how 
do  they  know  that  the  revelation  is  from 
God?  "Ihere  was  a  i3ivine  power  and 
efficacy  attending  all  Divine  revelations, 
ascertaining  and  infallibly  assuring  the 
minds  of  men  of  their  being  from  God. 
They  carried  with  them  their  own  evidence." 
—Owen's  Reason  oj  Pailh. 


THE  VEILED  NEW  YEAR. 

On  the  threshold  of  the  year. 
With  the  future  all  unknown. 
Whether  we  have  aught  to  fear, 
To  our  vision  is  not  shown. 

One  day  only  at  a  time. 
That  is  all  the  Lord  can  give. 
In  every  age,  in  every  clime. 
In  present  hours  alone  we  live. 

In  vain  we  try  to  pierce  the  veil. 
That  hides  the  future  from  our  eyes; 
Each  waking  morn,  with  pleasures  hail 
The  light  that  brightens  earth  and  skies. 

God  holds  in  store  the  needed  strength, 
To  meet  the  burdens  by  the  way. 
The  road,  its  hardships,  and  its  length. 
With  weary  heat  and  shadows  grey. 

He  shields  us  from,  with  loving  care. 
And  bids  us  walk  in  Him  alone. 
And  spend  our  days  in  trust  and  prayer. 
That  riseth  quickly  to  his  throne. 

For  only  when  we  lose  our  thought. 
In  search  of  Him,  the  truth,  the  life. 
We  find  our  faith  with  comfort  fraught. 
And  strong  to  conquer  in  the  strife. 

M.  C.  C. 

Montclair,  N.  J.,  First  Month  ist,  1908. 

Extracts  From  the  Diary  of  Abigail  Vail. 

"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blest."  When 
those  who  in  their  daily  lives  have  exem- 
plified the  truth  of  sacred  record,  "The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light  which 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day,"  have  finished  their  tribulated  course, 
in  the  well  grounded  hope  of  an  Eternity 
of  joy  and  peace,  it  seems  meet  to  cherish 
their  memory,  that  others  who  are  struggling 
along  in  the  same  Heaven-appointed  way, 
may  take  courage  to  fill  up  their  measure 
of  appointed  service  and  suffering,  or  service 
by  suffering,  according  to  the  Divine  will. 

With  such  reflections  as  these  it  has 
seemed  best  to  present  to  the  readers  of 
The  Friend  some  extracts  from  the  mem- 
oranda of  our  late  beloved  friend  Abigail 
Vail,  trusting  the  revival  of  her  exercises 
at  this  time  will  tend  to  strengthen  the 
life  in  those  who  knew  and  loved  her  and 
be  a  fresh  incentive  to  faithfulness.  Exer- 
cised in  no  ordinary  degree  for  her  own 
preservation  and  growth  in  the  ever  blessed 
Truth,  her  prayers  and  tears  were  often 
poured  forth  as  sweet  incense  upon  the 
Lord's  altar  for  the  heritage  she  so  dearly 
loved.  Resigning  herself  in  early  life  to 
the  Lord's  call  to  service,  she  was  made 
willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  that  pre- 
cious cause  "which  is  dignified  with  Im- 
mortality and  crowned  with  Eternal  Life." 
Shrinking  from  no  service  which  seemed 
required,  she  always  laid  the  full  measure 
of  obedience  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice, 
leaving  with  others  the  burden  which  could 
no  longer  be  borne  with  safety  to  the  pre- 
cious Life.  Having  done  what  she  could 
her  pathway  to  the  solemn  close  was  re- 
markably calm  and  peaceful.  Though  tribu- 
lations abounded  the  love  and  power  of 
God  did  much  more  abound. 

Her  memory  is  precious.  The  sweet 
savor  of  her  spirit  is  as  ointment  poured 
forth.  Such  faithful  ones  having  finished 
their  earthly  labors,  the  legacy  which  they 
leave  in  the  "works  which  fx)llow  them  ' 
is  beyond  all  price.    Let  us  gather  the  frag- 


ments with  thankful  hearts  and  quickenec 
zeal,  and  follow  her  as  she  followed  Christ 
and  though  tribulations  abound,  let  u 
remember  the  white  robed  throng  in  glor 
were  those  who  trod  the  same  tribulatei 
path  which  we  tread  and  in  this  wa; 
learned  the  new  song  of  Redeeming  LoV 
and  Saving  Grace.  "All  thy  works  sha 
praise  thee,  Oh  Lord,  and  thy  saints  sha 
bless  thee." 

First  Month  23rd,  1875.  My  soul  longetJ 
yea  my  heart  crieth  out  for  the  living  Goc 
My  heart  panteth,  my  strength  failetl 
mine  eyes  prevent  the  night  watches,  tha 
I  might  meditate  in  thy  word.  As  the  ej 
of  a  servant  is  to  the  hand  of  his  mast^ 
and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  are  to  the  han 
of  her  mistress,  so  our  eyes  wait  upon  tho 
Oh  Lord,  until  thou  have  mercy  upon  ui' 
Turn  thou  us  and  we  shall  be  turned,  rene 
our  days  as  of  old.  Thou,  Oh  Lord,  know© 
me.  Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  an 
mine  uprising.  Search  me  and  try  my  reir 
and  my  heart  and  lead  me  in  the  wa 
everlasting.  Thou  hast  afflicted  me  in  tb 
love  and  mercy.  Oh  spare  nothing  in  n 
that  thy  holy  controversy  is  with.  Coi 
tinue  thy  fatherly  chastisements  until  a 
is  removed  that  stands  in  my  way  to'tt 
kingdom  of  rest  and  peace,  where  there 
no  more  sin  nor  sorrow,  and  where  tho 
Oh  Lord,  will  be  our  all  in  all.  Oh  let  n 
not  be  weary  of  suffering.  Make  me 
willing  to  suffer  as  to  reign.  In  thy  ov 
time  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  count 
nance.  In  thy  favor  is  life  and  fulness 
'oy;  to  thee  and  thee  alone  will  I  loo 
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hou  hast  been  my 
thou  not  be  my  evening  song? 

Second  Month,  1875.  Thou,  Oh  Loi 
hast  brought  me  down  into  thy  deeps  ai 
hast  laid  thy  hand  upon  me.  1  stretch 
out  my  hand  and  no  man  regarded.  Mour 
ains  seemed  in  my  way,  my  manifc|| 
infirmities  encompassed  me  about.  I  soug 
to  touch,  if  it  were  possible,  the  hem 
thy  garment,  but  a  multitude  of  hinderi 
things  rose  up  against  me.  I  have  nothi 
to  trust  to,  save  in  thy  mercy.  When 
access  seemed  closed.  Thou,  Oh  Loi 
beheld  my  helpless  state  and  held  out  t 
hand  to  save.  When  thy  waves  went  o\ 
me  thou  in  thy  mercy  raised  the  cry, 
1  perish  it  must  be  as  near  to  thy  feet  a 
may  be  permitted  to  come  laden  with  r 
many  short-comings.  Blessed  be  thy  h( 
name  for  thou  didst  lift  up  the  light  of  t 
countenance  upon  me.  May  the  remainclr 
of  my  days  be  spent  in  thy  service,  for  thi 
alone  art  worthy. 


"See  that  thou  make  all  things  accordi 
to  the  pattern  shewed  to  thee  in  the  moun 
Heb.  viii:  5. 

It  is  a  fine  notion  of  life  to  liken  it  t(ji' 
loom.  God  puts  on  the  warp  in  those  ( 
cumstances  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  ai 
which  we  cannot  change.  The  weft  p 
wrought  by  the  shuttle  of  everyday  life.  It 
is  made  of  very  homely  threads  sometimH 
common  duties,  unwelcome  tasks.  Ft 
whoever  tries  to  do  each  dav's  work  in  e 
spirit  of  patient  loyalty  to  (jod,  is  weavg 
tne  texture  whose  other  side  is  fairer  tin 
the  one  he  sees. — Selected. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

Admiral  Sir  William  Penn  is  said  to 
ave  stood  in  England  second  only  to  Blake 
mself,  as  a  great  sea  captain.  Cromwell 
mself  acknowledged  this  fact,  and  that 
:  Blake's  death,  there  were  none  to  be 
)mpared  to  Admiral  Penn,  who  was  then 
lit  thirty-six  years  of  age. 
He  had  educated  his  son  William  with 
reat  care,  both  at  home,  and  at  the  Univer- 
ty  of  Oxford;  while  there,  the  young  man 
eard  the  Quakers'  doctrine  preached  by 
homas  Loe,  and  it  so  attracted  him,  that 
e  and  several  of  his  companions  returned 
;ain  and  again  to  hear  him.  This  alarmed 
leir  superiors,  who  brought  them  all  up 
id  fined  them,  which  caused  them  to  rebel 
)enly ;  for  this,  Penn  was  expelled  from  the 
Diversity,  to  the  great  grief  and  anger  of 
is  father;  who  at  first  would  scarcely  see 
speak  to  him.  Then  observing  his  serious 
id  silent  state  of  mind,  he  thought  of  dis- 
elling  it  by  sending  him  to  Paris.  He 
ent,  with  several  of  his  college  friends, 
was*  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  was 
frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  court, 
here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert 
pencer,  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
ad  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney  (sister  of  the 
imous  Algernon  Sidney),  and  of  several 
ther  persons  of  distinction  in  the  fashion- 
ble  circles  of  Paris  and  Versailles.  In  this 
rilliant  society  he  soon  forgot  the  austere 
ravity  of  his  demeanor.  Not  many  details 
F  his  life  at  this  period  are  preserved;  but 
le  little  that  is  known  is  characteristic, 
.etuming  late  one  night  from  a  party, 
e  was  accosted  in  the  dark  street  by  a  man 
ho  shouted  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  to 
aw  and  defend  himself.  At  the  same 
loment  a  sword  gleamed  past  his  eyes, 
he  fellow  would  not  listen  to  reason, 
'oin,  he  said,  had  treated  him  with  con- 
;nipt.  He  had  bowed  his  head  and  taken 
ff  his  hat  in  civil  salutation — his  courtesy 
ad  been  slighted,  and  he  would  have 
atisfaction  made  to  his  wounded  honor, 
n  vain  the  young  Englishman  protested 
e  had  not  seen  him — that  he  could  have 
'  jO  motive  for  offering  such  an  insult  to  a 
?  Stranger.  The  more  he  shewed  the  absurd- 
i  ^y  of  the  quarrel,  the  more  enraged  his 
4issailant  grew;  he  would  say  no  more — 
j  p  only  answer  was  a  pass  with  the  rapier. 
I  he  blood  of  the  youth  was  stirred;  and 
'hipping  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  he 
tooa  to  the  attack.  There  was  but  little 
ght;  yet  several  persons  were  attracted 
y  the  clash  of  steel,  and  a  number  of 
jysterers  gathered  around  to  see  fair  play 
nd  decide  upon  any  points  of  honor  which 
light  be  raised.  A  few  passes  proved 
hat  Penn  was  the  more  expert  swordsman ; 
nd  a  dexterous  movement  left  the  French 
;allant  unarmed  and  at  his  mercy.  The 
,  |Ompany  rather  expected  him  to  finish  his 
pan,  as  they  said  he  had  a  right  to  do, 
y  the  laws  of  honor;  but  he  took  a  different 
,iew  of  the  case,  and  returned  the  captured 

'This  and  most  of  what  follows  is  taken  from  Hep- 
orth  Dixon's  Life  of  Penn. 


sword  with  a  polite  bow  to  the  owner. 
It  is  pretty  clear,  from  such  an  incident, 
that  Penn  was  more  of  a  cavalier  than  a 
Quaker  at  this  part  of  his  life." 

From  Paris  he  went,  by  his  father's 
wishes,  to  Saumur,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  care  of  the  learned  Moses  Amyrault, 
Professor  of  Divinity,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  reformed  churches  of  France. 

"When  his  father  recalled  him,  the  change 
in  his  manners  and  appearance  threw  the 
polite  world  into  a  state  of  wonderment. 
Two  years  before  he  had  gone  away  a  moody, 
silent  boy,  whose  whim  it  was  to  shun  gay 
society  and  to  consort  with  a  set  of  strange, 
fanatic  men.  He  came  back  a  fine  gentle- 
man. Like  the  fashionable  young  men  he 
had  travelled  with,  he  wore  pantaloons, 
and  carried  his  rapier  in  the  French  mode. 
He '  had  the  graceful  carriage,  the  easy 
and  self-possessed  manners  of  the  best 
bred  men  of  the  world.  Both  the  king  and 
his  royal  brother  noticed  him— and  he  step- 
ped into  his  place  at  court  with  ease  and 
dignity.  With  the  ladies  he  was  an  especial 
favorite. 

"In  his  person  he  had  grown  from  a 
slight  and  unformed  youth,  into  a  graceful 
and  handsome  man.  Tall  and  well  set, 
his  figure  promised  physical  strength  and 
hardihood  of  constitution.  His  face  was 
mild  and  almost  womanly  in  its  beauty; 
his  eye  soft  and  full;  his  brow  open  and 
ample;  his  features  well  defined,  and  ap- 
proaching to  the  ideal  Greek  in  contour; 
the  lines  about  his  mouth  were  exquisitely 
sweet,  and  yet  resolute  in  expression.  Like 
Milton,  he  wore  his  hair  long,  and  parted 
in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  from  which 
it  fell  on  his  back,  neck  and  shoulders,  in 
massive  natural  ringlets.  In  mien  and 
manners  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  and 
stamped  by  art — a  gentleman.  The  ad- 
miral, delighted  with  his  own  success,  took 
care  to  avoid  all  reference  to  the  past.  To 
prevent  the  slightest  wish  of  a  return  to 
his  old  companions,  and  his  old  thoughts, 
he  kept  him  incessantly  occupied.  He 
carried  him  to  the  gallery  at  Whitehall — 
presented  him  to  great  persons — made  him 
pay  visits.  He  entered  him  as  a  student 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  that  he  might  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  his  country's  laws; 
and  to  allow  him  no  leisure  to  indulge  in 
idle  fancies,  he  employed  him  on  the  king's 
business,  and  in  his  own  private  affairs. 
There  seemed  little  fear  that  he  would 
again  go  away;  at  least  so  thought  his 
worldly-minded  father. 

"And  now  had  the  crisis  of  the  Dutch 
war  arrived.  William  Penn  was  on  his 
father's  staff,  and  saw  somfe  smart  service 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  command- 
ers; but  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  he  was 
sent  on  shore  with  dispatches  for  the  king. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  Fourth  Month  he 
landed  at  Harwich  about  one  o'clock,  but 
as  it  was  First-day  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  horses,  and  he  lost  two 
hours  before  he  succeeded  in  procuring 
them,  when  he  posted  off,  and  riding  all 
night  arrived  at  Whitehall  before  daylight. 
Not  finding  the  king  up,  he  sent  a  message 
by  Lord  Arlington  that  he  had  brought 
news  from  the  Duke  of  York,  on  hearing 


which,  Charles  leaped  out  of  bed  and  ran 
into  the  ante-room.  'Oh,  it's  youT  said  the 
king;  'and  how  is  Sir  William?'  He  read 
the  letters,  and  chatted  with  the  bearer 
more  than  half  an  hour,  when  seeing  that  he 
was  fatigued  with  his  night's  ride,  he  told 
him  to  go  home  and  get  to  bed. 

"Penn  returned  to  his  legal  studies,  and 
continued  at  them  till  Sixth  Month,  when 
the  decisive  battle  was  fought  and  won — 
the  battle  which  struck  down  once  more 
the  naval  pride  of  Holland,  and  won  for 
the  admiral,  the  greatest  rewards  his  sover- 
eign had  to  bestow — and  the  plague  broke 
out  in  London  and  compelled  him  to  change 
his  place  of  residence.  The  plague  undid  in 
a  few  weeks  the  work  of  years.  The  living 
fell  down  in  the  streets,  stricken  dead  in 
a  moment.  Ten  thousand  deaths  were 
reported  in  a  single  day.  The  rich  fled 
away  to  a  distance.  The  poor  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses  and  hardly  ven- 
tured forth  in  search  of  food.  The  fear  of 
death  was  in  all  hearts;  and  the  shock 
revived  the  old  religious  fervor  of  the  young 
law  student — and  completely  swept  away 
the  courtly  refinements  in  which  his  father 
delighted  to  see  him  excel.  And  when  the 
admiral  returned,  he  was  surprised  and 
mortified  to  see  the  change  which  a  few 
weeks  had  wrought.  His  son,  grave  and 
silent,  had  left  off  French,  ceased  to  attend 
at  court,  and  paid  few  visits,  occupying 
most  of  his  time  in  his  closet,  with  masters 
of  controversial  theology,  and  a  few  serious 
friends. 

"  His  father,  to  break  off  this  again, 
thought  of  sending  him  to  Ireland,  where 
he  owned  property.  At  this  time  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  with  whose  family  Admiral 
Penn  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship, 
was  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  his  court  was 
renowned  as  one  of  the  most  refined  and 
cultivated  in  Europe.  The  gray-headed 
old  nobleman  himself  was  possessed  of  an 
upright  mind,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  pol- 
ished manners;  he  knew  the  value  of  wit 
and  ease,  but  he  never  sacrificed  them  to 
intellect  and  virtue.  About  his  own  person 
he  had  gathered  all  the  worth  and  beauty 
of  the  country  over  which  he  ruled ;  and  his 
court  was  remarkable  for  its  gaiety  and. 
correctness;  the  purity  of  its  morals,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  fashion.  In  such  a 
circle  the  admiral  wisely  thought  his  son 
would  lose  his  gloom;  whereas,  his  remain- 
ing near  the  court  at  Whitehall,  which, 
swarmed  with  idlers  and  knaves,  would  only 
cause  him  to  be  more  grave  and  serious." 


"We,  as  Christians,  have  no  need  of  fine 
speculative  distinctions.  All  we  need  is 
that  it  should  be  our  delight  to  do  and  suffer 
the  will  of  God — that  his  law  should  be 
truly  within  our  hearts.  Seek  first — it  is 
all  a  question  of  what  should  come  first. 
.  .  .  .  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
'giving  the  message  of  Quakerism;'  but,  I 
think,  our  first  business  is  to  live  the  life 
of  Quakerism — the  'solid  innocent  life,' 
through  which,  more  than  by  any  words. 
Friends  have  been  wont  to  defend  their 
strongholds,  proving  by  actual  experiment, 
the  all-sufficiency  of  the  life  of  Christ  in 


ncy 

the  heart."— C.  E.  Stephen. 
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TO  A  BEREAVED  SISTER. 

Not  outwardly  the  dear  Lord  eomes. 
In  this  our  thoughtful  time, 
To  bring  his  cheer  within  our  homes, 
The  sound  of  song  and  chime. 

His  radiant  face  we  cannot  see, 
Nor  touch  his  blessed  hand. 
Yet  there's  a  light  for  you  and  me, 
That's  over  sea  and  land. 

In  homes  where  shadows  rest  to-day. 
And  aching  hearts  are  sad, 
His  spirit  comes  in  love  to  stay. 
And  weary  ones  are  glad. 

He  cannot  fill  the  vacant  place. 

Or  bring  the  loved  one  home, 

But  He  can  give  the  marvellous  grace. 

That's  found  in  Him  alone. 

The  disappointments  of  our  life, 
That  wound  and  grieve  the  heart. 
That  make  us  dread  the  earthly  strife. 
And  anxious  to  depart ; 

Christ  knows  them  all  and  feels  the  pain. 
And  longs  to  set  us  free, 
And  so  His  joy  would  have  us  gain. 
The  joy  of  liberty. 

For  only  when  we  make  his  birth 
Within  our  souls  be  known, 
We  rise  above  the  things  of  earth. 
And  rest  beneath  his  Throne. 


M.  C.  C. 


What  a  Bible  Did. 


A  minister  traveling  through  an  out- 
of-the-way  district  had  occasion  to  call 
upon  a  shoemaker,  and  fell  into  conver- 
sation with  him  while  he  was  at  work. 
The  man  was  very  ignorant — like  all  his 
neighbors,  in  fact — but  the  minister  found 
him  a  thoughtful  person,  and  sensible  of 
his  own  mental  darkness.  He  talked  freely, 
and  seemed  glad  to  meet  one  who  could 
understand  him.  He  felt  bound  and  fet- 
tered— helpless  in  heart  and  soul — he  said. 
Could  his  visitor  prescribe  anything  to 
relieve  his  benighted  condition? 

"I  see  one  of  the  'patent  medicine' 
almanacs  here,"  said  the  minister.  "I 
conclude  you  can  read?" 

"I  can  read  a  little,"  said  the  shoemaker. 

"And  you  find  no  medicine  there,  such 
:as  you  want.  Has  it  never  occurred  to 
you  to  go  to  the  Bible  for  instruction  and 
also  for  sympathy  and  help  when  anxieties 
press  heavily  upon  you?  Christ  is  the 
Great  Teacher.  A  man  who  studies  his 
sayings  cannot  be  an  ignorant  man.  If  he 
accepts  them,  he  cannot  be  without  hope 
in  this  life,  or  without  cheerful  anticipations 
of  the  mysterious  life  that  is  to  come. 
The  New  Testament  tells  you  about  him," 
said  the  minister. 

"Well,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  have 
no  Bible,"  said  the  shoemaker. 

The  minister  gave  him  his  own  pocket 
Bible;  and  when  he  took  his  departure, 
a  few  minutes  later,  he  left  his  address 
with  him  expressing  the  hope  that  he 
might  hear  from  him.  Two  months  after- 
wards, while  the  good  man  was  in  his 
study,  in  the  city,  he  was  told  that  a  stranger 
wished  to  see  him.  1  he  caller  was  admitted, 
and  surprised  him  by  the  warmth  of  his 
greeting,  for  he  did  not  know  him. 

"Don't  you  remember  giving  a  Bible 
to  a  shoemaker?"  naming  place  and  time. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  minister. 


"Well,  1  am  the  man.  Your  Bible  has 
proved  as  the  Bread  of  Life  to  my  heart. 
I  have  brought  you  a  little  present,  and  1 
hope  you  will  accept  it,  though  it  doesn't 
half  tell  you  how  thankful  I  am,"  and  he 
broke  open  a  bundle  and  showed  a  hand- 
some pair  of  boots. 

The  minister  tried  on  the  boots  and 
to  his  surprise  they  fitted  him  nicely. 

"Why,  how  did  you  guess  my  measure 
so  well?"  said  he. 

"You  left  your  footprints  in  the  soft 
clay  near  my  house;  I  measured  the  tracks 
and  then  1  made  the  boots,"  said  the  shoe- 
maker. 

The  minister  was  delighted,  and  de 
clared  he  had  never  before  received  so 
pleasant  a  token  of  friendship. 

"But,  my  friend,"  he  added,  "the  best 
of  it  all  is  the  change  in  you.  You  are 
quite  a  new  man.    I  did  not  know  you." 

The  fact  was  evident  enough.  The  shoe- 
maker was  a  new  man  and  a  happy  man — 
and  he  was  doing  as  much  good  to  others 
now  as  the  minister  had  done  to  him. 
When  he  went  back  to  his  distant  home, 
he  took  a  supply  of  Bibles  with  him.  His 
neighbors  wanted  them  now  as  much  as 
he  did. 

There  is  not  a  little  evidence  that  an 
increasing  number  of  people  who  have  the 
Christian  temper  and  who  are  sincerely 
striving  to  live  the  life  that  Jesus  would 
have  them,  refuse  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  churches.  While  it  is  gratifying 
to  believe  that  there  are  devoted  Christians 
outside  of  the  churches,  it  would  be  still 
more  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Church 
is  so  commending  herself  to  those  who  love 
God  that  they  seek  her  fellowship.  The 
very  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  more  and  more 
thoughtful  and  earnest  people  are  disposed 
to  live  the  life  that  Jesus  has  taught  without 
entering  into  any  ecclesiastical  relations, 
creates  the  presumption  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  Church.  If  in  no  other 
respect,  yet  in  power  to  attract  to  herself 
men  and  women  of  Christian  spirit  and 
purpose,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  progress 
of  the  church  has  been  arrested. — The 
Standard. 

Dr.  John  Fothergill's  Counsel  to 
John  Bartram's  Son  William,  1772. — 
"Mind  thy  studies  in  drawing.  Thy  hand 
is  a  good  one;  and  by  attention  and  care 
may  become  excellent. 

"But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  attentions 
forget  not  the  one  thing  needful.  In  study- 
ing nature,  forget  not  its  Author.  Study 
to  be  grateful  to  that  hand  which  has  en- 
dowed thee  with  a  capacity  to  distinguish 
thyself  as  an  artist.  Avoid  useless  or  im- 
proper company.  Be  much  alone,  and 
learn  to  trust  in  the  help  and  protection  of 
Him  who  has  formed  us,  and  everything. 
Fear  Him,  and  He  will  raise  thee  friends 
and  keep  thy  foot  from  sliding. 

"For  thy  father's  sake  I  wish  thee  all 
good  and  for  thy  own,  a  constant,  reverent 
trust,  and  hope  in  that  Power  who  is  ever 
near  to  help  those  who  confide  in  Him. 

"  I  am,  and  wish. to  be,  thy  friend, 

"J.  FOTHERGILL." 


Science  and  Industry. 

How  Postage  Stamps  are  Made. — X 
law  requires  that  there  shall  be  kept  i 
hand  in  storage  vaults  one  hundred  millii 
one-cent  stamps  and  twice  as  many  of  t 
two-cent  denomination. 

Each  sheet  of  stamps  is  counted  maj 
times  while  in  process  of  being  prin 
If  a  single  one  is  missing  at  the  end  of 
day,  every  person  employed  in  the  divisi 
where  it  disappeared  must  remain  in 
building  until  the  misplaced  paper  is  foun 

At  night  the  plates  from  which  the  prii 
ing  is  done  are  carefully  checked  off  a!l 
are  locked  in  great  vaults,  the  doors 
which  are  protected  by  the  locks.  The> 
cannot  be  opened  until  the  following  mot^ 
ing,  and  not  then  unless  three  rnen  w\ 
have  the  matter  in  charge  are  present 
help  manipulate  the  locks,  each  one  kno^ 
ing  part  of  the  combination  only. 

There  is  an  official  in  charge  who  is  knov 
as  the  stamp  agent,  whose  business  it  is 
see  that  the  paper  used  for  the  printing 
stamps  is  the  proper  weight  and  qualit 
that  the  mucilage  is  just  right,  neither  t( 
thick  or  too  thin,  and  that  the  perforatio 
are  exactly  straight,  and  that  the  inks  us 
are  the  right  color;  these  may  seem  to 
small  matters  but  in  a  U.  S.  workshi 
everything  must  be  done  just  right. — Selecti 


Proof  of  Martian  Life. — That  life 
there  [in  Mars]  is  founded  on  no  assum 
tion,  but  on  massed  evidence  that  is  cc 
elusive,  and  the  reader  should  realize  thj 
opposition  to  the  idea  that  we  now  hi\ 
proof  of  life  on  Mars  is  not  based  on  reas( 
but  on  emotion,  however  speciously  cloakij 
All  scientific  objections  have  been  met  a 
shown  untenable  as  to  temperature,  snc| 
etc.,  but  human  prejudice,  as  with  Ij 
Copernican  system  or  the  origin  of  sped 
time  alone  can  dispel. — Professor  LowE; 
in  the  Century. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Many  Friends  are  aware  that  Joseph  James  Neil 
who  paid  a  religious  visit  in  America  a  few  years  sia 
has  been  nearly  blind  for  a  considerable  time.  A  lei 
received  from  him  lately  by  a  Friend  in  Philadelfl 
shows  that  since  submitting  to  an  operation  he  I 
recovered  his  sight  so  as  to  write  apparently  with! 
former  ease  and  vigor. 


On  Second-day  last  Joseph  Elkinton  started  %l 
ward  on  an  educational  interest  which  includes  v[ 
to  the  Allegheny  Indians  at  1  unessassa;  the  BoarJ 
School  at  Barnesville,  Ohio;  Earlham  College,  Indiil 
and  service  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
neighborhoods  composing  Muncy  Monthly  MeetingJ 


By  the  Five  Years'  Meeting  the  establishmen] 
another  Yearly  Meeting  was  authorized — thatf 
Nebraska,  the  fifteenth  of  the  Orthodox  Yearly  Ml 
ings  on  the  American  Continent.  The  two  Ye 
Meetings  most  recently  established  previously  I 
California  (1895),  and  Oregon  (1893). 


The  Life  and  Work  of  William  Penn  is  treated  1 
a  new  book  entitled  "Quaker  and  Courtier,"  by  I 
of  his  direct  descendants,  named  as  "Mrs.  Colqutl 
Grant."  She  is  said  by  the  London  Friend  to  W 
charmingly  when  on  the  subject  of  Penn  andf 
history  of  his  family,  but  with  several  inaccurJ 
when  she  makes  allusions  to  his  religious  SocietT 
Friends. 
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Friends'  Fellowship  Papers,"  vol.  II.,  are  ad- 
V  tised  to  appear  in  England  on  the  first  of  next  month, 
A-i  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by  George  Shann  on 
tonality  and  Religion,"  and  a  contribution  which 
.  r-ronounced  in  the  London  Friend  "a  powerful 
p  er."  entitled  "The  Tragedies  of  Quakerism,"  by 
Hinah  \V.  Cadbury. 


Iary  W.  Stokes  of  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  with  Annetta 
l.ilin  and  Dr.  Henrietta  Thomas,  who  is  the  daughter 
?  late  Richard  H.  Thomas  of  Baltimore,  have  been 
meed  to  sail  this  day  for  Porto  Rico,  in  the  interest 
;  hospital  with  which  Martha  J.  Woody  of  North 
:na  is  connected.  Dr.  Thomas  expects  to  spend 
two  months  there. 


etter  from  California  mentions  a  young  doctor 
Haverford  who  "was  with  us  last  First-day  and 
last  evening.  Fie  seems  so  glad  to  get  among 
Is.  He  had  been  to  'Friends'  Church,'  but  when 
introduced  a  noted  actress  and  the  minister 
;  ?d  the  congregation  to  go  and  witness  her  play, 
. jctor  had  seen  enough  of  such  'Friends.''' 


_Li.\.M   Kennedy,  now  residing  in  Winnepeg, 
ia.  writes  as  follows  concerning  a  party  of  ultra 
.  ::.cal  Doukhobors  who  were  found  passing  through 
tt  city: 

With  F.  J.  Muskett,  J.  A.  Williams,  and  others  of 
kf  own  family,  these  Doukhobors  were  interviewed 
fkn  passing  through  this  city  some  months  ago,  and 
'  i'd  our  best  endeavor  to  dissuade  them  from  their 
1  journey,  but  they  take  the  ground  that  the  life 
;  mpetition   and  civilization  we  are  leading  is 
n  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  they  are 
.  guided  to  make  a  protest  against  the  life  Christ- 
3  re  leading  which  they  think  very  worldly.  I 
;cd  them  a  Bible,  but  they  declined  it  and  said 
tU-  looked  to  the  Teacher  within  only,  though  they 
a:=pt  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  revelations  and  in- 
::ions  given  to  men  in  former  times,  but  they 
Isr  that  most  Christians  substitute  the  Bible  for 
1:  direct  teaching." 


HE  meeting  of  Friends  at  Winnepeg  has  received  a 
peel  of  books  from  the  Friends'  Book  Association, 
Fladelphia,  for  the  use  of  the  reading  circle.  Among 
il  interesting  works  included  is  "  No  Cross,  No  Crown," 
b  William  Penn,  written  by  him  during  his  imprison- 
mt  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  i668.  Some  of  the 
oer  works  are.  "The  Life  of  John  Woolman,  the 
(^il;er  Saint,"  "The  Life  of  Thomas  Ellwood,"  the 
aanuensis  of  John  Milton,  at  whose  suggestion  on 
h  ring  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  Paradise  Regained,"  was 
vtten;  "The  Life  of  Isaac  Penington,"  and  "The 
le  of  Daniel  Wheeler."  The  last  named  was  the 
Kend  whom  the  Emperor  of  Russia  secured  to  reclaim 
t  marshes,  and  who  started  religious  meetings  in 
h  own  house.  These  v/ere  attended  by  numbers  of 
n  les  who  on  returning  to  their  own  estates  began  to 
hd  meetings  with  the  peasants  in  attendance;  these 
rjlted  in  the  growth  of  a  movement  like  that  of  the 
Fukhobors,  between  whose  principles  and  his  teach- 
iis  great  similarity  is  traced. 

EXTRACT  FROM   PENN's  OLD  BOOK. 

Let  us  be  ever  so  tender  and  charitable  in  the 
■  of  those  nations  that  claim  an  interest  in  the 
ame  of  Christ.   If  we  will  but  be  just  too,  we  must 
r  J5  acknowledge  that  after  all  the  gracious  advan- 
t  es  of  light  and  obligations  to  fidelity  which  these 
ages  of  the  world  have  received  by  the  coming 
ictrine,  miracles,  death,  resurrection  and  ascen- 
.  A  Christ  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  which 
ti  the  writings,  labors  and  martyrdom  of  his  dear 
flowers  in  all  times,  there  seems  very  little  left  of 
(ristianity.  but  the  name  v/hich,  being  usurped  now 
•I  the  old  heathen  nature  and  life,  makes  the  profes- 
'  ')f  it  but  true  heathens  in  disguise.    For,  though 
■vorship  not  the  same  idols  they  worship  Christ 
the  same  heart,  and  they  can  never  do  otherwise 
'ile  they  live  in  the  same  lusts.    The  unmortified 
'ristian  and  the  heathen  are  of  the  same  religion, 
r.  though  they  have  different  objects  to  which  they 
'  ect  their  prayers,  adoration  in  both  is  but  forced 
!  ceremonious,  and  the  deity  they  truly  worship  is 
;  God  of  their  world,  the  great  lord  of  lusts,  to  him 
;y  bow  with  the  whole  powers  of  soul  and  sense, 
jhat  shall  we  eat?    What  shall  we  drink?  What 
?n  we  wear?  and  how  shall  we  pass  our  time?  Which 
may  we  gather  wealth,  increase  our  power,  en- 
o'e  our  territories,  and  dignifyrand'^perpetuate  our 


nam.e  and  families  in  the  earth?  ....  As  the 
world  is  older  it  is  worse.  .  .  .  instead  of  advanc- 
ing in  virtue  upon  better  times  they  are  scandalously 
fallen  below  the  life  of  heathens.  Their  highminded- 
ness,  lasciviousness,  uncleanness,  drunkenness,  swear- 
ing, lying,  envy,  back-biting,  cruelty,  treachery,  covet- 
ousness,  injustice  and  oppressions,  are  so  common  and 
committed  with  such  invention  and  excess  that  they 
have  stumbled  and  embittered  infidels  and  made  them 
scorn  that  holy  religion." — Winnepeg  Free  Press. 


WesttoAs/li  Notes. 

School  re-opened  for  the  winter  term  on  Fifth-day 
afternoon  the  2nd  instant.  The  enrollment  is  four 
greater  than  at  the  opening  of  last  term,  there  being 
now  one  hundred  and  fourteen  boys  and  one  hundred 
and  two  girls  on  the  list. 


Ruth  E.  Chambers  gave  the  girls  an  informal  talk 
in  the  Library  on  Seventh-day  evening.  Her  subject 
was  the  Reading  Habit,  and  the  discussion  was  much 
enjoyed  by  all. 


The  girls'  First-day  evening  collection  was  held  by 
.Mary  Ward,  who  gave  an  account  of  Anthony  Purver 
and  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  Henry  J.  Cadbury 
talked  to  the  boys  on  the  subject  of  Habit. 


During  the  winter  vacation  the  desks  in  the  Boys' 
Collecting  Room,  which  have  been  in  continuous  ser- 
vice for  thirty-three  years,  were  repaired,  stained  and 
varnished,  and  their  appearance  is  much  improved. 


A  new  thermometer  house  has  been  made,  which 
stands  under  the  large  spruce  tree  just  north  of  the 
greenhouse  and  is  ready  for  use  this  month  for  the  first. 
It  is  built  on  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  model  and  con- 
tains standard  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers. 
The  School  now  has  the  complete  outfit  for  voluntary 
observers,  and  observations  are  taken  daily  at  8  a.  m. 
and  8.15  p.  M.,  by  one  of  the  boys. 


An  interesting  meeting  of  the  W.  O.  S.  A.  managers 
was  held  at  the  School  last  Seventh-day  afternoon,  to 
which  had  been  invited  the  husbands  and  wives  of  the 
managers,  the  ex-presidents  of  the  association  and  a 
few  others.  The  old  Board  held  its  final  meeting  under 
Walter  Smedley,  the  retiring  president,  and  the  new 
Board  organized  immediately  afterwards,  with  Walter 
P.  Stokes,  the  new  president  in  the  chair.  The  meet- 
ing was  most  encouraging  and  hopeful,  and  the  W.  O. 
S.  A.  is  planning  to  throw  its  energies  increasingly  in 
aid  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  strengthening  of  the 
School.  The  twenty  or  more  visitors  were  the  guests 
of  the  School  for  supper. 


Gathered  Notes. 

A  celebrated  French  marshal,  overhearing  some  of 
his  younger  officers  telling  of  their  great  ancestry,  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed:  "Thank  God,  I  am  an 
ancestor." 

Various  organizations  of  men  and  women  are  now 
being  formed  in  our  country  [the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  etc.,  etc.],  the  members  of  whom  are 
descendants  of  somebody  who  did  something  which 
entitled  them  to  special  honor.  It  seems  to  us  very 
important  that  these  good  men  and  women  should 
just  now  be  striving  to  become  heroes  and  heroines 
themselves.  Our  country  is  full  of  great  and  terrible 
wrongs.  The  starvation  of  millions  of  cattle  on  our 
western  prairies;  the  cruel  transportation  of  animals 
which  makes  vast  quantities  of  our  meats  unfit  for  use; 
the  enormously  increasing  practice  of  unnecessary  and 
cruel  vivisections;  the  fights  between  colleges  and 
classes  in  colleges  on  football  grounds  and  elsewhere; 
the  spirit  of  savagery  which  would  put  army  rifles  into 
the  hands  of  all  our  American  schoolboys  and  encourage 
them  to  shoot,  wound  and  kill  for  the  fun  of  doing  it; 
the  enormous  adulterations  of  our  foods,  drinks  and 
medicines;  and  a  multitude  of  other  wrongs  too  numer- 
ous to  mention,'  all  furnish  an'ample  field  for  heroes 
and  heroines  to  send  their  names  down  to  posterity. — 
George  T.  Angell. 


"There  were  a  good  many  Negroes  who  owned 
Negro"slaves  in  the  South  before  the  war,"  says  the 
Charleston  hiews  and  Courier,  "the  names  of  one  hun- 


dred and  thirty-two  colored  people  are  given  who  owned 
and  paid  taxes  on  three  hundred  and  ninety  slaves  in 
Charleston.  There  were  Negro  slaveholders  also  in 
other  parts  of  the  South.  One  of  these  slaveholders 
was  Bob  Parker,  who  ran  a  line  of  drays  in  Columbus, 
owning  his  hands  and  drays.  He  also  owned  Negro 
women  and  children.  Dilsey  Pope  owned  her  husband 
and  hired  him  out,  and  when  he  offended  her  in  some 
way  she  got  rid  of  him  by  selling  him  to  Colonel 
Seaborn  Jones." 


In  Philadelphia  during  the  past  year  there  occurred 
one  divorce  case  to  every  seven  marriages. 


Bishop  McFaul  (Catholic),  of  New  Jersey,  addressing 
fourteen  thousand  members  of  the  Holy  Name  So- 
cieties, said:  "No  people  can  assert  themselves  unless 
they  manufacture  public  opinion.  Read  your  Catholic 
publications.  If  you  don't  support  a  Catholic  paper, 
how  are  you  going  to  be  abreast  of  the  times  on  Catholic 
questions?"  A  pertinent  question  that  may  be  asked 
of  Presbyteri  ans,  or  Methodists,  or  any  denominations 
whatsoever. 


We  are  thankful,  upon  good  authority,  to  be  able 
to  say  that  John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  philosophy  of 
unbelief  has  shocked  most  students  of  his  writings, 
found  his  way  to  the  light  of  Christian  truth  before  he 
passed  away.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  later 
essays  must  have  recognized  how  the  cold  skepticism 
of  his  early  years  passed  away  beneath  the  mellowing 
influence  of  the  spiritual  world,  until  not  a  few  were 
able  to  say  that  they  hoped  he  was  "not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  God."  This  hope  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham  assures  us  may  be  more  than  a  hope,  for  he 
declares  that  Mill  died  a  Christian  believer.  Dr.  Moule 
tells  us  that  he  gets  his  information  from  the  late 
Dr.  Gurney,  the  entirely  reliable  physician  of  Nice, 
who  attended  Mill  in  his  last  illness.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  lovely  spirit,  all  who  knew  him  could  testify, 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  this  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
towards  the  end  light  came  to  his  sorely  perplexed 
mind.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that 
Mill  accepted  all  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
but,. rather,  that  his  skepticism  was  melted  out  by  the 
Spirit's  influence,  and  before  he  died  the  dawn,  with 
all  its  potentialities  of  midday  splendor,  had  broken 
upon  his  mind. — Episcopal  Recorder. 


Years  ago,  when  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
the  leading  Congregational  institution  in  this  country 
was  arbitrarily  advocating  the  dogmas  of  the  old  faith 
in  the  Bible  and  vigorously  opposed  to  the  so-called 
higher  criticism  that  is  assailing  the  intergity  and 
authenticity  of  the  Bible,  they  had  an  average  yeariy 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  theological  students 
and  last  year  their  enrollm.ent  was  seven.  Now,  since 
they  have  become  "liberal,"  they  stand  for  nothing, 
and,  of  course,  brilliant  young  men  will  not  enter  an 
institution  that  is  not  definite  and  clear-cut  in  its 
belief.  Harvard  Theological  Seminary  also  stands  for 
free  thought  in  the  realm  of  theology,  and  in  propor- 
don  as  it  has  forsaken  the  strict,  literal  teaching  of 
the  Bible,  it  has  lost  students,  last  year  only  seventeen 
theological  students  having  been  enrolled.  Ten  years 
ago,  when  Yale  was  safely  an  orthodox  theological 
school,  it  had  a  yearly  attendance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  theological  students;  last  year  the  attendance  was 
only  about  half  that  number. — L.  W.  Munhall. 


Doukhobors  on  FIomesteads. — The  reports,  maps, 
statistical  memoranda  and  other  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  lands  held  under  homestead  entry  by 
Doukhobors,  and  the  disposition  of  the  same,  liave  been 
issued  as  a  Government  publication  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Full  particulars  are  given  of 
the  opening  of  the  former  Doukhobor  reserves  to  home- 
stead entry,  and  of  the  rush  of  homestead  seekers  at 
the  Dominion  Lands  offices  in  Yorkton  and  Prince 
Albert  in  Sixth  Month  last,  the  reports  of  which  made 
such  interesting  reading  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 
The  fact  of  outstanding  interest  and  importance  in 
regard  to  the  Doukhobors,  which  impresses  itself  upon 
one  who  even  only  cursorily  glances  over  these  official 
reports  and  the  accompanying  maps,  is  that  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Doukhobors  have  abandoned  the 
community  status  and  taken  up  individual,  indepen- 
dent homesteads.  As  the  result  of  the  Government's 
ultimatum,  all  Doukhobors  holding  land  had  to  make 
regular  homestead  entry,  which  implied  a  readiness  to 
accept  British  citizenship.    The  total  number  of  home- 
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steads  forming  community  areas  is  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  the  number  held  as  individual  home- 
steads by  independent  Doukhobors  who  have  renounced 
the  community  idea  is  three  hundred  and  eighty-four — 
surely  a  striking  showing,  and  one  which  speaks  for 
itself  of  the  continuing  progress  which  is  to  be  looked 
forward  to  among  these  people  and  the  increasing 
displacement  of  the  community  status  by  individual 
ownership.  Of  the  cancelled  Doukhobor  reserves 
thrown  open  to  the  general  public,  i,2ii  homesteads 
had  been  taken  up  at  the  date  of  the  report,  Eighth 
Month  1st  last,  leaving  three  hundred  and  ninety-four 
at  that  date  still  untaken. — Free  Press,  fVinnepeg. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Unithd  States. — In  an  address  by  Secretary  Taft 
upon  the  causes  of  the  recent  panic  in  financial  affairs 
he  stated  that  "  For  eight  or  nine  months  there  have 
been  many  indications  that  the  loanable  capital  of 
the  world  was  near  exhaustion.  This  result  was  brought 
about  not  only  by  the  enormous  expansion  of  business 
plants  and  business  investments  which  could  not  be 
readily  converted,  but  by  the  waste  of  capital  in  ex- 
travagance of  living,  by  the  Spanish  War,  the  Boer 
War  and  the  Russian-Japanese  War  and  such  catas- 
trophes as  in  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco.  It  became 
impossible  for  the  soundest  railroads  and  other  enter- 
prises to  borrow  money  for  new  construction  or  recon- 
struction. The  condition  extended  the  world  over. 
It  was  made  manifest  in  the  countries  of  Europe  even 
before  it  was  felt  here.  The  conclusion  cannot  be 
avoided  that  the  revelations  of  irregularity,  breaches 
of  trust,  stock  jobbing,  overissues  of  stock,  violations 
of  law  and  lack  of  rigid  State  or  national  supervision 
in  the  management  of  some  of  our  largest  insurance 
companies,  railroad  companies,  traction  companies 
and  financial  corporations  shocked  investors  and  made 
them  withhold  what  little  loanable  capital  remained 
available." 

During  the  year  1907,  seventeen  million  acres  have 
been  added  to  the  forest  reserves  of  the  country,  in 
thirty-two  reserves. 

The  disease  called  the  "grip"  has  lately  prevailed  to 
an  unusual  extent  in  different  parts  of  this  neighbor- 
hood. It  is  estimated  that  nearly  sixteen  thousand 
of  the  children  attending  the  public  schools  in  this 
city  are  or  have  lately  been  suffering  from  it. 

The  law  making  it  unlawful  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  State  of  Georgia  went  into  effect  on  the 
1st  instant.  In  the  city  of  Atlanta  alone  nearly  three 
hundred  saloons  have  been  closed. 

An  association  has  lately  been  organized  in  New 
Jersey  for  the  reclamation  and  drainage  of  swamp 
lands  in  that  State.  It  is  stated  that  there  are  be- 
tween five  and  ten  million  acres  of  swamp  land  there 
which  could  be  reclaimed. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1907,  it  was  stated  that  in 
New  York  city  seventy-five  thousand  persons  were 
out  of  work  and  that  probably  as  many  more  would 
be  idle  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  Of  the 
idle,  forty  thousand  are  employed  ordinarily  by  cloth- 
ing manufacturers.  The  other  thirty-five  thousand 
are  cap-makers,  shirt-makers,  paperhangers,  brick- 
layers, employes  in  jewelry  manufacturing  houses  and 
carpenters. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Dodson,  Director  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  of, loiuisiana  has  stated  that  "One  of  the  most 
important  problems  confronting  Southern  agriculture 
is  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  fever  tick.  A  careful 
estimate  by  Federal  authorities  places  the  annual  loss 
to  the  cattle  in  the  infested  Southern  States  at  the 
enormous  sum  of  forty  million  dollars.  Sufficient  work 
has  already  been  done  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  cleaning  the  present  infected  territory  of  the  ex- 
pensive parasite." 

it  is  stated  that  in  1882  Western  Europe  furnished 
eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  immigrants  coming  here, 
and  in  1902  only  twenty-two  per  cent.,  while  the 
number  from  Southeastern  Europe  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
increased  from  thirteen  per  cent,  in  1882  to  seventy- 
eight  per  cent,  in  1902.  During  twenty  years  the  im- 
migration of  the  Western  races  declined  more  than 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  while  the  immigrants  of  Eastern 
and  Southern  races  increased  nearly  sixfold. 

A  late  despatch  from  New  York  city  states  that 
very  large  shipments  of  agricultural  implements  are 
about  to  be  made  to  Europe.  These  shipments  will 
probably  amount  to  two  hundred'and'fiftv  thousand 
tons.  On  the  first  of  this  month  a  cargo  was  due  to 
leave  for  Fibau,  where  the  machinery  is  to  be  loaded 
on  special'trains  and  sent  six  thousand  miles  into  the 
heart  of  Siberia. 


It  is  announced  that  twenty-five  thousand  persons 
employed  by  the  Northwestern  Railroad  Company 
have  signed  a  pledge  to  abstain  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  This  movement  towards  total  abstinence  be- 
gan with  the  employes  themselves. 

Statistics  collected  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  show 
that  in  1907,  $148,902,130  was  given  professedly  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  Educational  institutions  re- 
ceived $70,915,942;  religious  institutions,  $9,343,892; 
museums,  art  galleries  and  public  improvements,  $17,- 
247,400,  and  libraries  $2,943,000. 

During  the  year  1907,  the  total  number  of  vessels 
arriving  at  New  York  was  1 1,122,  of  which  6,624  were 
steamships  and  4,498  sailing  vessels. 

A  sea  wall  to  protect  the  city  of  Galveston,  Texas, 
has  lately  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  over  two 
million  dollars.  It  is  4.37  miles  long,  and  its  top  is 
seventeen  feet  above  the  water  at  low  tide,  and  five 
feet  wide. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  from  violence  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1907,  according  to  the  record  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Health  Department,  was 
10,180.  Of  this  number  one-tenth  were  suicides  and 
homicides,  and  one-sixth  accidental.  There  were  2159 
deaths  from  railroad  accidents  and  983  deaths  from 
casualties  in  the  mines. 

Automobiles  to  run  on  railroad  tracks  are  coming 
into  use  in  this  and  other  countries  by  railway  inspec- 
tors, some  of  which  are  driven  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour  by  gasoline  engines. 

A  machine  to  be  operated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
has  been  devised  which  consists  of  a  wooden  frame, 
eighteen  by  sixty  feet,  sunk  into  the  ground  and  cov- 
ered with  a  double  top  of  ordinary  hothouse  glass  with 
one  inch  of  air-space  between  the  layers.  Below  this 
coating  of  glass  are  coiled  iron  pipes,  painted  black. 
These  pipes,  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  are  filled 
with  ether  and  connect  with  a  nearby  engine.  The 
ether  in  the  pipes  is  converted  into  vapor,  passes 
through  the  engine,  developing  the  full  power  of  the 
machinery,  thence  into  the  condenser  and  back  again 
into  the  hot-box.  Entire  reliance  is  placed  in  the  heat 
of  the  sun  to  convert  the  liquid  into  vapor  and  no  fuel 
is  required.  In  tropical  climates  water  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  ether  in  the  pipes. 

Foreign. — The  trial  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
members  of  the  first  Douma,  who  signed  the  Viborg 
manifesto,  has  been  concluded.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  of  them  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to 
three  months  imprisonment,  while  two  were  acquitted 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  signed  under  misappre- 
hension. The  sentence  carries  with  it  the  loss  of  all 
political  rights.  Indictments  have  been  made  out 
against  all  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Socialist  party,  and  their  trial  is  expected  shortly. 
They  are  accused  as  members  of  a  secret  organization 
which  aimed  to  overthrow  the  Government. 

A  recent  despatch  from  London  says  that  Neville 
Maskelyme,  manager  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company,  controlling  the  Poulsen  rights,  has  stated 
that  the  "  New  Year  will  not  only  see  the  establishment 
of  the  Poulsen  wireless  telephonic  service  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  also  the  establishment  of  the  Poulsen 
wireless  transatlantic  service,  whereby  photographs 
and  sketches,  illustrating  the  news  of  Europe  for 
American  newspapers  and  photographs  of  criminals 
with  such  fidelity  as  to  be  readily  identified,  can  be 
flashed  across  the  Atlantic  at  the  rate  of  one  in  five 
minutes." 

During  1907,  the  plague  in  India  has  caused  over  a 
million  deaths — a  greater  number  than  in  any  previous 
year. 

A  heavy  earthquake  shock  was  felt  throughout  the 
Island  of  Jamaica  on  the  ;rd  instant,  and  it  is  feared 
that  much  damage  was  done.  On  the  same  day  Mount 
Vesuvius  after  a  month  of  comparative  ttuiet.  became 
active,  and  a  large  column  of  flame  and  smoke  issued 
from  fissures  at  the  summit  of  the  crater. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted.— A  position  as  companion  for  an  elderly 
or  semi-mvalid  lady  in  or  near  Philadelphia.  Good 
references  will  be  given. 

Address  M.  S.  K.,  Box  40,  R.  F.  D., 

Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. —  The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia, 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trains 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents; 
after  7  p.m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.    lo  reach 


the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and 
phone  114  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.  A  man  and  woma 
Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  fc 
this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

JosiAH  WiSTAR,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
John  B.Garrett,  Rosemont,.Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Fhila.  ' 


Died. — On  the  twelfth  day  of  Twelfth  Month,  190 
at  his  home  in  Germantown,  David  J.  Brown,  in  tl 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    A  member  and  elder  1 
Germantown  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.    He  w; 
diligent  to  make  his  calling  and  election  sure  and  h 
friends  in  recalling  his  daily  walk  and  conversatid 
feel  that  they  can  apply  to  him  the  words  of  the  aposti 
"Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  c 
double  honor,  especially  they  who  labor  in  the  wot'  i: 
and  doctrine."    For  him  it  was  a  high  privilege  r 
less  than  a  duty  to  minister  to  the  Church  and  he  rei:  ' 
dered  it  a  willing  and  valuable  service  in  many  positioi ' 
of  responsibility.    His  associates  can  bear  gratefij 
testimony  to  the  humility,  gentleness  and  kindne : 
which  marked  his  walk  in  life  while  a  sympathetic  ar 
affable  disposition  drew  him  into  close  intercoutj; 
with  the  membership  of  his  meeting  and  qualified  hi  [  - 
to  exert  a  cementing  influence  among  them.    He  wl 
deeply  interested  in  the  younger  members  and  realizi' 
how  largely  the  future  welfare  of  the  Society  of  Frieni  1 
rested  upon  them.    With  an  expressed  feeling  that  ha  - 
work  was  finished,  he  passed  from  us  in  the  peace  whi(B| 
only  the  fellowship  of  his  Lord  could  give,  and  we  reveB, 
ently  believe,  has  entered  into  the  life  eternal.  V 

 ,  at  his  residence  in  Clarks,  Merrick  CountJ| 

Nebraska,  Twelfth  Month  17th,  1907,  William  AbeB 
aged  eighty-one  years,  nine  months,  twenty-nine  da)*" 
He  was  born  in  Leeds  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  H| 
the  year  185 1  he  went  on  a  religious  visit  to  ColumbiatJ 
County,  Ohio,  where  he  met  Esther  Stanley,  vnW^ 
whom  he  was  united  in  marriage  Ninth  Month  29tlj{| 
[853.  They  moved  to  Muscatine,  Iowa,  in  the  yel 
1854,  and  removed  to  Merrick  County.  NebraslJ'i 
Second  Month,  1880,  where  they  resided  till  his  de&lA«J 
To  this  union  were  born  seven  children — two  sons  xW] 
five  daughters,  all  of  whom  survive  him,  and  mm^ 
with  him  at  the  end  except  one  daughter.  The  cKJ 
ceased  became  dedicated  to  the  work  of  Divine  grsV  1 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  and  united  with  tm'f\ 
Friends'  meeting  at  that  time.  He  was  an  earnil  I 
and  consistent  member  for  over  sixty-two  years,  al  I 
a  greater  part  of  that  time  he  has  served  the  churchHlI 
elder.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  nearly  ill 
weeks,  at  times  suffering  intensely,  but  through  I  I 
his  sufferings  he  was  always  cheerful  and  hopeful  1 1 
the  bright  future,  and  bore  testimony  that  his  end  vl  I 
peace,  and  gave  instructions  in  regard  to  his  funeiB  I 
and  utterance  to  this  Scripture  as  being  much  >n  H  I 
mind:  "And  1  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  Uil  I 
me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  L<l  I 
from  henceforth:  Yea.  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  trBll 
rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  works  do  follow  therfl.:! 

 ,  suddenly  on  board  a  Long  Beach  and  ill 

Angeles  electric  car,  California,  Eleventh  Month  13I  I 
1907,  Newby  Hodson,  aged  seventy-five  years,  II 
months.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  member  and  ell  I 
of  Spring  River  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Kanil  I 
His  remains  were  brought  to  Spring  River  buryl  I 
grounds  for  interment.  1 1 

 .  Eleventh  Month  5th,  1907,  after  an  illnesfll 

several  months.  Hastings  England,  in  the  Al|l 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  A  member  of  Gwynill 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pa.  Residing  at  (^r«ll 
burg,  Pa.,  he  was  removed  from  Friends,  but  vail  I 
intercourse  with  them  and  was  especially  attachecll 
his  Westtown  associates.  Once  asked  "Where  ■$  11 
homer"  he  replied:  "The  world  is  my  home  andBI 
do  good  my  religion."  His  friends  trust  that  he  HI 
entered  into  that  rest  prepared  for  those  who  ^11 
in  the  steps  of  our  Saviour.  II 

 ,  at  his  home  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  EleveHI 

Month  2nd,  1007.  William  L.  Bailey,  in  the  seveiHI 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  A  member  of  BirmingWH 
Monthly  Meeting  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  butHI 
many  years  previously'a' resident  of  Thorndale,  HI 
and  an  active  and  deeply'Jnterested  member  of  '^HH 
Meeting.  HH 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  Ppintebs,  ||I 
No.  422  Wftlnut  Street,  Phija.  ^| 
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If  a  man  purposely  makes  his  work  less 
an  his  pay,  he  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
If  a  man's  work  is  equal  to  his  pay,  he 
honest,  but  he  is  neither  loss  nor  gain. 
If  a  man's  work  is  conscientiously  larger 
an  his  pay,  he  is  a  patriot  and  a  bene- 
ctor,  "with  good  will  doing  service  as 
ito  the  Lord  and  not  unto  men." 
Similar   considerations   belong   also  to 
Miey — past  labor — that  is,  when  used  in 
mpensation  of  present  labor. 
And  what  hast  thou  done  with  thy  Lord's 
Miey — whether  in  the  shape  of  coin,  or 
ne,  or  talents,  or  organs  of  the  body? 


We  project  ourselves  upon  our  time,  day, 

year,  and  have  a  right  to  call  it  new  if 

'■  are  renewed,  and  old  if  we  are  but  the 
^^me  subject  continued. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  if  any  man  be 
mewed  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  whole  creation 
inew  to  him:  "Old  things  are  passed  away 
;  d  all  things  have  become  new,  and  all 
'ings  of  God."  Because  he  is  a  new 
feature,  or  creation,  he  finds  a  happy  new 
'ar.  New  spiritual  life  is  the  true  newness 
Ir  any  day  or  time.  The  true  oldness  is 
lat  of  the  letter  or  form,  apart  from  the 
Sirit.  What  if  the  outward  man  be 
1  rishing,  or  decline,  if  that  release  the  in- 
'ird  man  from  encumbrance  against  being 

newed  day  by  day?  The  Spirit  is  the 
iwness  and  the  freshness.  The  letter, 
one  regarded  and  without  the  spirit,  both 
i  elf  perisheth  and  it  killeth  the  best  life. 

;t  our  year  be  truly  a  new  one. 

Let  us  have  no  dead  time  on  our  hands, 
'ily  time  that  is  alive  is  for  us,  and  is 

anted  that  it  may  be  kept  in  the  Spirit. 

hen  we  are  in  the  Spirit,  it  is  the  Lord's 
'  y.  Our  life-time,  to  be  honest,  must  be 


Life  s  time.  Heaven  is  the  perpetual  New 
Year,  why  not  let  it  begin  here?  "  If  by  the 
Spirit  we  live,  by  the  Spirit  let  us  also 
walk."  "Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not 
fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 


Attractions  of  Worship,  and  the  Worship  of 
Attractions. 

To  what  in  the  name  of  worship  should 
the  people  be  attracted — to  attractions,  or 
to  Christ? 

Where  attractions  take  the  place  of  Christ 
for  drawing  people,  it  is  entertainment  tak- 
ing the  place  of  worship,  and  the  attractions 
are  idols,  and  the  service,  whether  in  our 
own  edifices  or  others,  is  heathen  worship. 

Where  Christ  as  once  lifted  up  and  now 
living  is  believed  in  as  the  power  to  draw, 
even  to  draw  all  men  unto  Himself  in  place 
of  other  attractions,  there  the  Christian 
worship  is  known.  And  where  that  is 
known  and  given  free  course  to  be  glorified, 
the  attractive  power  of  Christ  in  his  pure 
Gospel  will  surpass  in  its  drawing  effect 
all  the  aggressive  powers  of  men  in  drum- 
ming up,  we  do  not  say  attenders,  but  wor- 
shippers. 

How  hardly  shall  they  that  are  sensation- 
seekers  or  attraction-seekers  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  worship!  The  gospel  word  for 
worship  means  prostration, — surrender  and 
subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits; — while 
the  gathering  to  entertainment  is  for  self- 
pleasing,  self-worship.  Ministers  under  our 
name  or  any  other  who  pander  to  the 
attraction-seekers,  or  the  appetite  for  intel- 
lectual gratification,  as  pew-filling  material, 
are  but  flirting  with  the  world.  Past  attrac- 
tions of  that  sort  must  from  one  display  to 
another  be  progressively  outdone,  else  suc- 
ceeding ones  will  not  succeed,  so  tame  will 
they  grow  on  indulged  appetites.  The 
outbidding  of  other  churches  for  "things 
that  draw"  finds  the  roll-call,  the  quartet, 
the  spectacular  solo,  the  recitation,  the 
fiddle,  to  be  of  spent  use,  and  must  logically 
find  refuge  in  ritualism  or  even  in  Roman- 
ism, the  last  refuge  of  despair  in  such  lines. 

We  sympathize  with  our  spiritually  mind- 
ed Baptist  and  Methodist  brethren  who 
deprecate  the  lengths  which  the  entertain- 
ment principle  has  reached  in  some  churches 
under  their  name;  towards  which  it  has 
started  under  ours  in  imitation  of  them. 


and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  reach  its  ritualistic 
goal  dragging  our  name,  unless  those  who 
have  dropped  into  such  expedients  for  wor- 
ship awake  to  the  honesty  of  dropping  the 
name  of  the  "Friends."  We  quote  testi- 
monies of  three  samples  from  as  many 
public  papers: 

1.  The  Methodist  and  Congregationalist 
churches  have  been  criticised  for  the  lively 
entertainments  in  their  vestries  provided 
as  a  means  of  holding  the  people.  But  they 
are  now  kept  in  countenance  by  the  churches 
with  a  large  C. 

2.  The  so-called  vaudeville  performance 
was  continued  at  the  Central  Baptist 
Church,  which  is  wedged  in  among  seven 
theatres  in  Forty-second  street.  Last  Sun- 
day night  a  young  woman  whistled  the 
devotional  selection  from  "Cavaliera  Rusti- 
cana,"  so  often  heard  in  churches  at  sacred 
concerts.  To-night  sacred  and  classical 
melodies  were  played  upon  musical  glasses. 
The  pastor  of  the  Central  Baptist  Church, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Frank  M.  Goodchild,  formerly 
pastor  of  the  Spruce  Street  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, is  a  direct,  forceful,  practical,  sin- 
cere and  attractive  preacher. 

As  one  constantly  present  at  his  services 
says,  "While  nothing  that  is  not  elevating 
and  refining  in  itself  is  ever  used  to  draw 
the  crowd,  at  the  same  time  nothing  is 
left  undone  to  make  the  services  'attractive' 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  much  abused  word." 

3.  .  .  .  Dec.  23. — (Special) — The  new 
Orthodox  Friends'  church  was  formally 
dedicated  at    Sunday  evening.  Dedi- 
cation services  began  at  the  morning  hour 

for  service,  when  Rev.  ,  of  Indiana, 

preached  a  fine  sermon.  At  this  meeting 
it  v/as  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
church  was  about  seven  thousand  dollars. 
The  building  committee  stated  there  was 
a  debt  remaining  unpaid  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise 
this  sum  at  this  meeting,  and  five  hundred 
dollars  was  raised.    The  afternoon  meeting 

was  addressed  by  Rev.  ,  of  . 

At  this  meeting  an  addition  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  dollars  was  raised  to  pay  the 
church  debt.  Excellent  music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  church  choir.    Mrs.    of 

  and  Mrs.    of    sang  a  duet 

to  organ  and  violin  accompaniment.  Solos 
were  sung  by  Rev.   ,  of          and  Mrs. 


At  the  evening  service  the  dedication 

proper  took  place,  when  Rev.  preached 

the  dedication  sermon  after  the  needed 
amount  of  money  to  liquidate  the  debt  had 
been  pledged,  and  the  new  church  was 
dedicated  to  God. 

The  new  church  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  about  four  hundred.  It  is  of  modern 
design,  without  needless  ornaments,  with 
a  fine  interior  finish,  and  is  surmounted 
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with  a  belfry  from  which  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  century-old  village  a 
church  bell  rang  the  hour  for  worship  on 
Sunday  morning.    It  was  the  first  time  in 

the  history  of  the  Friends'  church  at   

that  a  violin  was  heard  as  a  part  of  the 
sacred  music.  It  was  the  first  time  a 
Friends'  church  was  dedicated  in  the 
village.  Many  strangers  were  in  attendance, 
large  numbers  being  present  from  [neighbor- 
ing" towns].  The  basement  of  the  church 
is  fitted  for  a  dining  hall,  and  will  be  fully 
equipped  for  this  service. 

This  last  exhibit  shows  a  tamer  stage  of 
development  than  the  other  two,  but 
includes  instances  of  the  same  principle  and 
tendency. 

Meetings  that  are  engaged  in  the  policy 
of  drawing  in  numbers  who  are  indifferent 
to  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Friends,  on 
the  plea  that  they  will  make  Friends  of 
them  afterwards,  are  found  rather  to  have 
been  converted  by  their  converts  back  into 
the  observances  from  which  Friends  first 
came  out.  So  that  reports  of  large  gains  to 
Yearly  Meetings  come  to  be  interpreted  as 
larger  losses  to  Quakerism.  Constantine 
brought  his  subjects  under  the  Christian 
name  by  letting  them,  in  prevailing  num- 
bers, stay  heathen  with  their  religious 
practices  unchanged  in  principle,  however 
much  changed  in  names.  Hence  came  on 
a  large  apostasy  of  Christendom  into  a 
spurious  church  spectacular,  and  a  smaller 
body  of  the  true  church  invisible.  Heathen- 
ism leavened  the  professing  Christian  church 
which  let  in  the  heathens.  But  we  are  far 
from  intimating  that  our  proselytes  are 
heathens.  They  carry  with  them  a  sincere 
concern  to  be  Christians;  but  the  denomi- 
national type  of  Christianity  which  they 
import  into  our  ranks  gets  humored,  and 
catered  to  by  the  same  external  expedients 
which  drew  them  in;  and  so  many  members 
become  rather  diverted  to  their  type  than 
they  converted  to  ours.  This  comes  of 
our  efforts  to  be  attractive  by  aught  but 
the  simple,  living  Truth.  Such  efforts  to 
compass  heaven  and  to  compass  earth  to 
make  a  proselyte,  secure  him  as  two-fold 
more  the  child  of  his  former  tenets  than 
before;  first  in  that,  as  to  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  worship,  such  are  confirmed  as 
the  same  subjects  continued; secondly,  they 
have  converted  also  a  large  section  of  the 
professing  Society  of  Friends  virtually  to 
the  type  of  public  worship  observed  by 
others.  We  are  not  persuaded  that  this 
tremendous  waste  of  Quakerism  is  to  the 
gain  of  Christianity. 

But  we  are  persuaded  that  if  Friends  of 
the  sound  doctrine  had  kept,  or  shall  yet 
keep,  to  the  living  worship  under  their 
form  of  silent  waiting  upon  the  Minister  of 


ministers,  the  true  Life  would  have  been, 
and  will  be,  too  much  for  these  microbes 
of  the  lust  of  spurious  attractions  entering 
in,  and  the  true  worship  and  prostration 
before  its  Author  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
would  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  have  at- 
tracted, and  will  attract,  many  up  out  of 
a  lower  standard  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
communion  of  the  Spirit.  Then  should  we 
yet  be  revived  as  the  hope  of  a  spiritual 
Christianity.  

Plainness  and  Simplicity. 

[We  intended  to  print  the  following  essay 
and  that  of  Jeremiah  Lapp  in  last  week's 
number  together.  But  this  was  not  ob- 
tained soon  enough.  We  might  say  more 
on  the  ministry  of  our  distinctive  plainness, 
but  it  is  recognized  in  this  article. — Ed.] 

While  plainness  and  simplicity  may  be 
applied  to  our  lives  in  many  respects,  my 
first  thought  is  of  their  application  to  dress. 
What  do  we  mean  by  plainness  and  simpli- 
city in  apparel?  In  our  Discipline  plainness 
in  dress  is  enjoined  upon  us,  but  does  this 
refer  to  a  particular  style  or  cut  of  garment? 
To  be  plainly  attired  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wear  a  certain  form  of  garment,  but  that 
ostentation  should  be  avoided.  Many  in 
our  Society  have  felt,  and  continue  to  feel 
it  a  duty,  and  if  a  duty  it  ought  to  be  a 
pleasure,  to  adopt  a  mode  of  dress  which 
has  become  distinctive,  and  I  would  not 
minimize  the  value  of  such  as  being  a 
protest  against  the  "feverish  desire  for 
change,"  which  undoubtedly  leads  to  folly 
and  extravagance.  There  are  decided  ad- 
vantages in  a  settled  and  sensible  style  of 
dress,  and  we  should  all  have,  if  not  a 
particular  mode,  certainly  definite  princi- 
ples to  guide  us  in  the  matter  of  dress. 

One  way  in  which  a  person  is  always 
judged,  and  I  think  rightly  so,  is  by  his  or 
her  appearance,  and  while  plainness  of 
dress  may  not  be  accompanied  by  the  true 
plainness  of  heart,  it  may,  I  think,  be  con- 
sidered indicative  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  sincere  prayerful 
heart,  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  things,  hidden  beneath  a  gay  and 
showy  exterior.  We  may  read  of  persons 
in  all  ages  who  have  turned  from  worldly 
to  religious  lives,  and  almost  invariably 
such  accounts  are  accompanied  by  some 
reference  to  the  putting  aside  of  gay  apparel, 
not  that  there  can  be  any  virtue  in  this  of 
itself,  but  it  proceeds  from  the  changed 
condition  of  heart. 

Plainness  and  simplicity  as  applied  to 
dress  seem  naturally  to  be  mentioned 
together,  yet  the  two  terms  are  not  synony- 
mous, but  should  supplement  one  another. 
Certainly  plainness  should  be  accompanied 
by  true  simplicity,  in  this  connection  1 
am  reminded  of  the  story  of  a  woman 
Friend,  an  eminent  minister  of  our  Society, 
who  was  once  on  religious  service  among 
F"riends  in  the  South.  On  one  occasion 
after  she  had  taken  her  seat  in  the  gallery 
she  was  quite  surprised  to  see  a  woman 
wearing  a  calico  dress  of  very  large  figure, 
enter  the  meeting-house,  and  ascending  the 
steps  to  the  minister's  gallery,  sit  down 


beside  her.  The  minister  thought  that  il 
was  too  bad  for  this  Friend,  an  Elder  in  th( 
meeting,  to  be  making  such  a  display,  anc 
that  she  would  have  to  interview  her  or 
this  account  after  meeting.  The  travelling! 
Friend  had  some  service  in  the  meeting! 
and  at  its  close,  the  Friend  wearing  th(i 
gay  calico,  turned  to  the  minister,  and  ad  I 
dressed  her  in  the  following  words:  "M}! 
dear,  1  had  great  unity  with  thy  ministry ^ 
but  I  should  have  felt  much  better  satisfie(j 
if  thou  wert  dressed  more  in  the  simplicity;'j 
and  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  there  wa' 
probably  occasion  for  concern  on  both  sides 
Plainness  and  simplicity  are,  howevei 
relative  terms  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  eaci 
individual  to  decide  what  they  shouli, 
mean  to  him  or  her.  The  question  of  dres- 
should  not  be  regarded  by  any  as  unim, 
portant,  for  the  dress  of  a  person  does,  in  i 
measure,  reflect  his  or  her  character,  j 
think  we  might  well  be  guided  by  th! 
principle  which  George  Fox  indicated  i| 
his  answer  to  William  Penn,  when  the  latttj 
asked  him  whether  he  ought  to  discontini) 
wearing  a  sword.  He  replied:  "Willian, 
wear  it  as  long  as  thou  canst."  In  due  tim : 
William  Penn  laid  aside  his  sword. 

While  1  would  emphasize  the  necessit' 
of  plainness  and  simplicity  in  dress,  I  thir| 
it  is  also  important,  and  in  fact  a  duty  v 
owe  ourselves  and  others,  to  be  attire 
neatly  and  in  good  taste.    Good  taste 
closely  allied  to,  and  I  think  in  a  goc 
degree  implies  plainness  and  simpliciti 
Let  our  adorning  then  be  not  in  the  puttii 
on  of  apparel,  "but  let  it  be  the  hiddt 
man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  n< 
corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  ma 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight 
God,  of  great  price." 

As  the  adornment  of  the  body  reflects 
a  measure,  the  character  of  the  spirit  whi> 
dwells  within  it,  so  the  adornment  of  t: 
home  is  to  some  extent  indicative  of  t 
tastes  and  desires  of  those  who  are  i 
sponsible  for  it.  If  our  hearts  and  min 
are  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  the 
things  which  shall  not  perish  with  this  li 
we  cannot  have  time  nor  inclination 
fill  the  home  with  costly  and  elabora 
furnishings,  but  will  rather  seek  to  fill 
with  the  spirit  of  love  and  helpfulm 
toward  all  within  the  household,  and  th 
to  create  such  an  atmosphere  that  t 
guest  who  comes  to  our  home,  may  be  sen 
ble  of  that  indescribable  feeling  of  pea 
and  comfort  which  we  enjoy  in  some  horn 
as  distinct  from  the  atmosphere  of  othi 
where  we  do  not  have  this  same  comfortal 
feeling. 

Can  we  not  effectively  apply  simplic: 
to  our  personal  daily  lives?  If  we  ta 
Christ  as  our  perfect  example,  surely 
must  of  necessity  be  an  important  faC 
in  them,  for  He  most  certainly  observ 
the  strictest  simplicity  in  his  life,  and 
think  we  may  consider  it  the  very  keyn* 
of  all  his  teachings. 

If  then,  we  strive  to  be  free  from  all  th 
things  which  can  but  encumber,  we  s\ 
have  more  time  and  capacity  to  seek  « 
and  find  the  true  joy  and  happiness  wh 
arc  in  life.  Anna  R.  Normart 

Twelfth  Month  lo,  1907. 
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THE  WISH  OP  TO-DAY. 

1  ask  not  now  for  gold  to  gild 
With  mocking  shine  a  weary  frame, 

The  yearning  of  the  mind  is  stilled — 
I  ask  not  now  for  fame. 

A  rose  cloud,  dimly  seen  above. 

Melting  in  heaven's  blue  depths  away — 

Oh!  sweet,  fond  dream  of  human  love! 
For  thee  I  may  not  pray. 

But  bowed  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
1  make  my  humble  wishes  known — 

1  only  ask  a  will  resigned. 
Oh,  Father,  to  thine  own! 

To-day,  beneath  thy  chastening  eye, 
1  crave  alone  for  peace  and  rest, 
-  Submissive  in  thy  hand  to  lie, 
And  feel  that  it  is  best. 

A  marvel  seems  the  universe, 

A  miracle  our  life  and  death; 
A  mystery  which  1  cannot  pierce. 

Around,  above,  beneath. 

In  vain  1  task  my  aching  brain. 
In  vain  the  sage's  thought  1  scan; 

I  only  feel  how  weak  and  vain, 
How  poor  and  blind  is  man. 

And  now  my  spirit  sighs  for  home. 
And  longs  for  light  whereby  to  see. 

And,  like  a  weary  child,  would  come, 
Oh,  Father  unto  Thee. 

Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  sand. 
My  weak  resolves  have  passed  away. 

In  mercy  lend  thy  helping  hand. 
Unto  my  prayer  to-day! 

J.  G.  Whittier. 


How  God  Speaks  to  Men. 

Men  have  always  desired  to  hear  the 
ice  of  God.  The  human  has  felt  its 
pendence  upon  and  obligation  to  a  Power 
tside  itself,  and  in  connection  with  the 
ilings  has  yearned  for  communion  with 
s  supreme  Power.  That  yearning  has 
2n  met  by  the  Almighty  Father,  who  has 
)ken  the  eternal  silence  in  three  ways: 

1.  God  has  spoken  to  us  in  his  works. 
Psalm  xix  beautifully  portrays.  Ex- 

My  how  much  the  unaided  mind  of  man 
CT  discover  of  God  in  nature,  or,  to  revert 
t  our  figure,  exactly  how  distinct  God's 
\ice  is  in  nature,  may  be  open  to  dispute. 
\i  are  listening  through  the  medium  of 
r  ealed  truth.  St.  Paul,  however,  de- 
cres  that  two  things  are  really  discover- 
aie  from  the  things  that  are  made,  namely, 
t;  everlasting  power  and  Godhead  of  the 
C;ator. 

2.  But  God  has  spoken  more  clearly  in 
t-  Bible,  and  definitely  and  finally  in 
h  Son.  In  many  parts  and  in  broken 
f.gments  God  spake  in  time  past  by  the 
p)phets.  But  when  the  fulness  of  time 
VfS  come,  He  declared  his  heart  in  the  life 
afd  teachings  of  his  Son.  God  has  uttered 
b  last  word  in  Jesus,  and  so  clear  and 
e  phatic  is  the  utterance  that  the  wayf ar- 
il man,  though  a  fool,  cannot  make  a 
n-itake. 

'  ";•  Now  God  is  speaking  in  men's  hearts 

^  his  Spirit.  Christ  had  many  things  to 
that  we  were  not  ready  to  hear,  and  it 
'16  work  of  the  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all 

t  th,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  new  truth, 
also  in  taking  the  things  of  Christ  and 

r<ealing  them  unto  us. — Episcopal  Re- 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Abigail  Vail. 

(Continued  from  page  212.) 

Seventh  Month  nth,  1875.  Meeting  to- 
day was  one  of  deep  exercise,  under  a 
sense  of  great  weakness  and  fear,  lest  the 
enemy  by  some  of  his  transformations 
might  lead  to  the  utterance  of  words  with- 
out life.  Oh  how  has  my  poor,  tossed 
spirit  craved  preservation  from  this  deadly 
snare.  Wilt  not  thou,  Oh  Father,  preserve 
me  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left  and 
grant  a  little  renewal  of  faith  in  thy  all- 
sufficiency  that  I  may  continue  to  find  thee 
my  helper  in  the  needful  time;  that  all  1 
do  may  be  to  thine  honor  and  the  abasement 
of  self. 

First  Month  loth,  1876.  Oh  what  a 
mercy  to  feel  a  little  evidence  of  Divine 
regard  to  one  so  unworthy.  In  my  sleep 
I  seemed  to  climb  a  ladder  to  a  great  height. 
1  could  not  stand  only  as  I  held  on  with 
both  hands,  seeming  in  great  danger  at 
every  step,  which  increased  as  I  neared  the 
top,  yet  at  last  found  myself  on  a  firm 
foundation  where  I  beheld  the  loved  ones 
gone  before. 

Second  Month,  1876.  About  this  time 
I  was  often  brought  near  to  death  so  as  to  be 
unable  to  move  a  muscle,  and  lay  sometimes 
apparently  without  breathing,  but  was 
mostly  conscious,  and  aware  that  loved 
ones  thought  I  was  gone;  but  praised  be 
the  holy  name  of  my  God,  I  feared  no  evil. 
I  felt  my  day's  work  was  not  done,  and  He 
who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning 
lengthened  them  out;  may  they  be  spent 
to  his  praise. 

Eighth  Month  2nd,  1876.  Can  anything 
be  too  hard  for  the  Lord?  Through  the 
influence  of  best  help  I  was  constrained  to 
arise  from  a  sick  bed  and  go  to  meeting 
last  First-day,  and  to  my  humbling  admira- 
tion was  enabled  to  minister  in  testimony 
and  supplication  in  a  manner  surprising  to 
myself.  May  the  Lord  be  glorified.  "Sure- 
ly it  was  his  doings  and  marvellous  in  my 
eyes."  "Thou  has  brought  me  into  thy 
banqueting  house  where  thy  banner  over 
me  was  love."  Oh  may  1  ever  dwell  in 
abasedness  of  soul  before  Him  who  hath 
done  for  me  great  things  and  holy  is  his 
name.  Nothing  short  of  thy  life  and  love 
could  -  thus  raise  as  from  the  dust  and 
enable  me  to  sing  the  song  that  is  ever  new 
— even  praises  to  our  God. 

Eleventh  Month  2nd,  1876.  In  great 
bodily  weakness  rose  from  my  bed  near 
meeting  time  and  laid  before  our  Monthly 
Meeting  a  concern  to  attend  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  and  some  of  the  meetings 
composing  it,  with  which  the  meeting  united. 
A  feeling  of  sweet  peace  was  my  portion. 

Twelfth  of  Second  Month.  Attended 
meeting  to-day.  Oh  what  a  solemn  cover- 
ing spread  over  us!  The  riches  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom  were  partaken  of  in 
great  mercy  to  us  poor  creatures;  may  the 
remembrance  thereof  never  be  erased. 
Surely  nothing  but  boundless  love  and  un- 
utterable mercy  can  thus  chase  away  the 
clouds  and  cause  the  light  of  his  countenance 
to  shine.  I  had  for  a  long  period  labored 
under  great  depression  of  spirits,  feeling  at 
times  that  such  an  one  as  I  could  not  be 
of  the  number  of  those  whom  the  Lord 


sends  on  his  errands.  Great  was  my  search- 
ing of  heart  to  find  whereon  my  feet  stood, 
but  He  whose  ways  are  in  wisdom  so  veiled 
himself  that  all  searching  seemed  in  vain. 
In  seasons  of  deep  self-abasedness  I  was 
almost  ready  to  conclude  I  was  wrong  and 
had  been  deceived,  but  when  my  will  was 
resigned  and  1  had  none  to  look  to,  naught 
but  the  Lord  alone,  then  did  light  shine  to 
my  relief. 

It  is  not  marvellous  that  they  whom  the 
Most  High  would  send  forth  on  his  errands 
should  be  thus  tried  and  proved  by  dispen- 
sations of  unerring  love  and  wisdom,  calcu- 
lated to  remove  all  dependence  upon  creat- 
urely  activities,  and  in  place  thereof  be  grant- 
ed the  inshinings  of  his  love,  mercy,  and 
grace,  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  appointed 
work. 

"Oh,  Lord,  by  these  things  men  live,  and 
in  these  things  is  the  life  of  my  spirit." 
So  those  who  would  go  forth  in  the  Lije 
to  do  the  Lord's  work  are  exercised  in  the 
Lije  and  come  forth  in  the  light,  chastened 
and  prepared  for  the  further  revelations 
of  the  Divine  will."  He  that  followeth 
me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness  but  shall  have 
the  light  of  life" — the  light  of  a  resurrected 
life  emanating  from  Him. 

(To  be  continued.) 

"Beware  of  Covetousness,  which  is 
idolatry."  Col.  iii:  5.  An  eager  desire 
after  riches  hath  ruined  many,  by  pushing 
them  in  the  pursuit  thereof  upon  dangerous 
attempts,  which  when  successful,  bring  at 
most  but  an  earthly,  fading,  transitory  and 
corruptible  enjoyment;  but  when  unsuc- 
cessful, have  been  attended  with  the  utter 
loss  and  ruin  of  many  persons  and  their 
families;  the  numierous  instances  of  which, 
have  been  matter  of  exceeding  grief  and 
sorrow  of  heart  to  the  truly  religious  and 
conscientious  among  us. 

And  we  likewise  find  a  renewed  concern 
upon  our  minds  to  warn  you,  who  have  run 
into  the  corrupt  customs  and  vain  fashions 
of  the  world,  in  speech,  habit,  behavior, 
or  furniture,  to  consider  how  inconsistent 
they  are  with  the  teachings  of  that  holy 
principle  wherewith  you  have  been  visited, 
as  well  as  directly  opposite  to  the  teachings 
and  conduct  of  those,  whom  Divine  good- 
ness was  pleased  to  make  instrumental  to 
turn  many  of  our  ancestors  out  of  the 
practice  of  these  things,  into  a  life  and 
behavior  agreeable  to  the  doctrines  and 
example  of  a  crucified  Saviour.  Which 
plainness  and  self-denial  is  yet  consistent 
with  the  religious  principles  of  our  Society, 
and  is  often  found  to  be  the  concern  of  the 
true  and  faithful  ministers  of  this  day  to 
call  to  the  observation  of,  though  too  much 
overlooked  and  slighted  by  many. — London 
Epistle,  1755.  

Let  us  rise  as  the  sun  and  help  to  make 
the  world  glad.  If  we  could  but  cultivate 
the  habit  of  a  cheerful  welcome  to  each  new 
day,  and  rise  with  a  determined  purpose  to 
look  for  good  and  pursue  it  with  all  the 
vigor  of  our  renewed  strength,  it  would 
make  not  only  our  own,  but  our  neighbors' 
lives,  far  better  worth  living.  And  in  so 
doing  our  own  joy  in  life  would  be  far 
greater. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


An  admirable  little  book  to  give  to  young 
men,  or  young  women,  when  they  are 
wavering  as  to  the  necessity  of  remaining 
in  the  old  paths,  is  The  Bible  as  Good  Read- 
ing, by  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  It  is 
crisp,  to  the  point,  enlightening,  and  most 
sensible,  besides  being  distinctly  religious 
in  purpose.  A  man  in  camp  was  out  of 
reading  and  his  friend  proposed  the  Bible, 
and  by  dint  of  tact  and  good  sense  inter- 
ested the  man  and  all  the  guides  in  the 
wonderful  variety  of  good  reading  to  be 
found  in  the  Book.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
him  and  will  be  to  many  another  who 
thinks  he  knows  what  he  wants  and  is 
mistaken. — Christian  Advocate. 


Whereas  the  imaginative  boy  of  yester- 
day haunted  the  wharves  and  watched  the 
bearded  sailors  and  the  ships,  the  boy  of 
to-day  hangs  about  the  electric-light  and 
power  station.  Instead  of  running  away 
to  sea,  he  is  more  likely  to  run  away  to  the 
electrician's.  Joseph  H.  Adams  has  tried 
to  help  this  sort  of  lad  by  getting  together 
in  Harper's  Electricity  Book  for  Boys  a 
vast  amount  of  simplified  and  exact  informa- 
tion about  electricity,  and  home-made 
apparatus  for  its  generation  and  utilization, 
it  is  not  too  deep  for  the  mechanically 
inclined  lad  of  eleven  or  twelve,  and  there 
is  enough  of  it  to  keep  him  interested  and 
out  of  harm's  way  until  he  is  ready  for 
something  professional.  J.  H.  Adams  is 
the  father  of  boys  who  are  constantly 
working  in  his  own  home  laboratory,  and 
anxious  parents  may  be  assured  that  he  is 
not  providing  methods  for  shortening  rather 
than  extending  the  careers  of  their  hopefuls. 
—Id.   

A  Shepherd  Boy's  Prayer. — A  little  lad 
was  keeping  his  sheep  one  First-day  morning. 
The  bells  were  ringing  for  church,  and  the 
people  were  going  over  the  field,  when  the 
little  fellow  began  to  think  that  he,  too, 
would  like  to  pray  to  God.  He  had  never 
learned  a  prayer.  So  he  knelt  down  and 
commenced  the  alphabet — A,  B,  C,  and  so 
on  to  Z. 

A  gentleman  happened  to  pass  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hedge,  heard  the  lad's 
voice,  and  looking  through  the  bushes,  saw 
the  little  fellow  kneeling  with  folded  hands 
and  closed  eyes,  saying  "  A,  B,  C."  "What 
are  you  doing,  my  little  man?"  The  lad 
looked  up.  "Please  sir,  1  was  praying." 
"But  why  are  you  saying  your  letters?' 
"Why,  1  didn't  know  any  prayer,  only  I 
felt  that  1  wanted  God  to  take  care  of  me 
and  help  me  to  take  care  of  the  sheep;  so 
I  thought  if  1  said  all  1  knew  He  would 
put  it  together  and  spell  all  I  want." 

"Bless  your  heart,  my  little  man,  He 
will,  He  will.  He  will.  When  the  heart 
speaks  right,  the  lips  can't  say  wrong." — 
Selected. 

What  a  Boy  Can  Do.  -One  day  a  mer- 
chant said  to  a  little  boy  who  was  doing 
work  about  the  store: 

"You  will  never  amount  to  much,  you 
are  too  small." 


The  little  fellow  looked  up  from  the  work 
he  was  doing  and  said:  "Small  as  1  am,  I 
can  do  something  that  no  one  else  about  this 
place  can  do." 

"Oh,  what  is  that?"  asked  his  employer. 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  tell  you," 
he  replied. 

But  the  employer,  being  anxious  to  know, 
urged  him  to  tell  what  he  could  do  that 
no  one  else  about  the  place  was  able  to  do. 

"I  can  keep  from  swearing,"  said  the 
little  fellow. 

There  was  a  blush  on  more  than  one  face 
present,  and  no  anxiety  for  further  informa- 
tion from  the  small  boy. — Selected. 


The  Nurse-Maid's  Victory. — My  mis- 
tress had  a  widowed  sister  who  had  a  son 
who  was  not  properly  brought  up.  I  was 
asked  to  try  my  hand  upon  him  for  a  time, 
and  1  consented.  The  night  he  came  the 
struggle  began.  When  I  commenced  un- 
dressing him  he  shook  himself. 

"You  shan't  wash  me,"  said  he. 

"Shan't  wash  you?"  answered  I.  "Who 
ever  heard  of  a  young  gentleman  going 
dirty  to  bed?    Who  washed  you  at  home?" 

"Betsy  did  till  1  wouldn't  let  her;  she 
pulled  my  hair  so  hard.  When  mamma 
can't  do  it  I  wash  myself." 

"Master  Edgar,"  said  I,  "1  don't  pull 
little  boys'  hair,  nor  hurt  them  if  I  can 
help  it;  I'll  wash  you  gently,  like  mamma 
does.  Now  come,  you  are  going  to  be  good. 
Cousins  are  waiting  for  their  night's  story." 

"Can  you  tell  stories,  nurse?" 

"  Yes,  dearie." 

"About  giants?" 

"Yes;  but  I  like  real  stories,  about  good 
boys  who  grew  up  to  be  good  and  clever 
men." 

"1  know  all  about  Dick  Whittington;  do 
you,  nurse?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  know  a  better  one  than  that." 

"Is  it  about  a  little  boy  who  went  to 
London  in  a  stage  wagon?" 

"The  boy  of  my  story  went  to  a  wonder- 
ful country;  if  he  rode  at  all  it  was  on  a 
camel's  back." 

"  Did  he  go  to  live  in  a  gentleman's  house, 
and  did  the  spiteful  old  cook  make  him  turn 
the  spit  and  knock  him  about  till  he  ran 
awayr " 

"  He  did  go  to  live  in  a  gentleman's  house. 
There  was  no  unkind  cook  to  beat  him  and 
make  him  work,  but  there  was  a  wicked 
lady  who  told  lies  of  him  to  his  master, 
and  he  was  put  into  prison." 

"Was  he  there  a  long  time,  nurse?" 

"Yes,  dear,  he  was;  but  one  day  the  king 
heard  he  was  there,  and  sent  for  Joseph — 
for  that  was  his  name — to  come  to  the 
palace,  and  they  hurried  him  so  that  he 
had  scarcely  time  to  wash  himself  and 
change  his  clothes." 

"Was  he  sent  back  to  prison?" 

"Oh,  no;  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  him 
that  he  gave  him  a  gold  chain  to  wear 
round  his  neck,  and  ever  such  a  grand 
carriage  and  horses  to  drive  about,  and 
everybody  loved  him  because  he  was  so 
good  and  kind.  Don't  you  think  it's  a 
good  story?  and  haven't  you  had  a  nice  bath. 
Now  you  are  ready  for  bed."  After  tucking 
him  in,  and  a  little  talk  about  Jesus,  i  said, 


"  I  suppose  Master  Edgar  thinks  himsell 
too  big  to  be  kissed." 

"Nobody  ever  kisses  me  but  mamma 
and  as  she  isn't  here  you  may  if  you  like.' 

I  had  gained  the  victory.  1  had  founc 
the  way  to  his  heart,  and  had  gained  hi: 
ear,  and  believed  he  would  yet  do  well 
and  was  not  disappointed.  Although  ; 
boy  of  the  wildest  spirits,  a  quiet,  lovinj 
talk  would  always  bring  him  into  ai 
obedient  frame  of  mind.  When  his  mothe 
came  to  claim  him,  she  was  overjoyed  a 
the  change  in  her  boy.  Sunshine  ha( 
come  into  the  dear  child's  life. 

He  was  sent  to  a  good  school,  where  h! 
had  full  scope  for  his  energies;  and  insteai' 
of  remaining  a  perfect  Ishmaelite,  with  hi! 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man" 
hand  against  him,  he  grew  up  to  be 
comfort  to  his  widowed  mother. — Leomit\ 
ster  Tract. 


For  Personal  Use. — "Well,   I  doni 
approve   of  it,"    announced   Mary  ver 
positively,  concerning  a  matter  upon  whic 
the  brothers  and  sisters  differed,  "and 
believe  in  going  according  to  consciencci 

"Whose?"  demanded  Tom. 

It  was  a  pertinent  question.    There  a; 
many  who  strongly  believe  in  "going  a 
cording  to  conscience"  who  always  insis 
whatever  the  undertaking,  upon  furnisi 
ing  all  the  conscience  themselves;  it  mu 
always  be  their  own.    So  long  as  there  a 
diverse  temperaments  and  differing  d 
cumstances  in  the  world  there  will  alwa; 
be  different  views  of  right  and  duty,  ho 
estly  conflicting  opinions  regarding  justi 
and  expediency.    To  decide  to  be  gui ' 
by  conscience  in  all  the  affairs  of  life 
as  sane  and  wise  a  determination  as 
human  being  can  reach,  but  next  to  it 
wisdom  is  readiness  to  admit  that  ot 
people  have  a  like  guide  of  their  own  ai 
an  equal  right  to  follow  its  leading. 

The  most  fearful  cruelties  and  perse 
tions  that  stain  the  pages  of  history  hal 
been  only  the  attempt  of  one  consciei 
to  do  the  work  of  another;  the  hon 
though  bigoted  belief  of  the  one  class  tllfi 
its  view  was  the  only  right  one,  and  mi 
be  forced  upon  every  one  who  doubted 
We  all  acknowledge  this  now,  and  won( 
that  past  ages  could  have  been  so  illiber 
and  yet  many  of  us  are  unconsciou 
possessed  of  the  same  spirit.    The  st^ 
and  rack  are  banished  from  among 
yet  every  day  families  are  broken  i 
hearts   tortured,   and   animosities  eng 
dered  simply  because  those  who  are  as- 
ciated  do  not  see  alike.    Instead  of  a  kiniV 
agreement  to  differ,  there  is  rupture.  Gl- 
science  is  a  personal  possession,  each  orj 
for  his  own  use,  and  never  intended  to 
turned  loose  in  a  neighbor's  domain  o 
compel  or  destroy. — Forward. 


Three  Rules. — The  following  three  n  ^ 
are  said  to  have  been  given  by  an  ^ 
Quaker  to  Senator  Scott,  of  West  Virgii' 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  In  follow  ;^ 
them,  the  Senator  claims  to  have  made 
success  in  life: 

"Not  what  thee  eats,  but  what  let 
digests,  will  make  thee  healthy. 
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"Not  what  thee  earns,  but  what  thee 
aves,  will  make  thee  wealthy. 

"Not  what  thee  reads,  but  what  thee 
emembers,  will  make  thee  wise." 

These  three  rules  leave  out  a  good  many 
hings,  including  all  reference  to  religion 
nd  benevolence;  but,  as  far  as  they  go, 
hey  are  full  of  wisdom  and  sense.  It  is 
•ossible  to  eat  so  much  that  we  injure 
lurselves,  to  read  so  much  that  we  weaken 
lur  minds,  and  to  earn  so  much  that  we 
et  extravagant  and  self-indulgent.  The 
lan  who  has  a  good  stomach,  a  good  mem- 
iry,  and  a  bank  account  needs  only  a  good 
onscience  and  a  high  purpose  to  make 
fe  worth  living. — Selected. 


John  Estaugh. 

John  Estaugh  was  born  at  Kelvedon  in 
issex,  England,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
econd  Month,  1676.  His  parents  were 
ious  persons,  but  not  of  the  same  religious 
rofession;  and  his  mind  being  visited  from 
n  high,  and  brought  into  a  tender,  seeking 
tate,  he  could  not  unite  with  the  way  of 
'orship  practiced  by  either  of  them,  and 
)r  a  time  thought  of  joining  with  the  Bap- 
ists.  Attending  the  funeral  of  a  neighbor, 
^ho  was  a  member  of  the  religious  Society 
f  Friends,  Francis  Stamper,  a  Gospel 
linister  among  that  people,  was  led  to 
leak  with  Divine  life  and  power,  directly 
}  his  state,  which  made  such  a  deep  and 
isting  impression  upon  his  visited  mind, 
lat  he  was  convinced  of  the  principles  of 
ruth  as  held  by  Friends,  and  united  him- 
;lf  to  them  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
ge.  Continuing  faithful  to  the  teachings 
the  grace  of  Christ,  it  pleased  the  Head 
the  Church  to  confer  on  him  a  gift  of  the 
linistry  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  he  experi- 
iced  a  growth,  and  travelled  much  in  the 
Tj-orth  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  the 
ear  1700  came  to  America  to  visit  the 
hurches. 

He  performed  this  service  to  the  great 
.  atisfaction  of  Friends,  and  afterwards  set- 
•^ed  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  where  he  mar- 
led Elizabeth  Haddon,  a  worthy  member 
.f  that  meeting.    For  some  years  after  his 
Tarriage  he  was  much  engaged  in  travelling 
^  the  work  of  the  ministry;  being  careful 
J  yield  to  the  drawings  of  the  love  of  God, 
hether  in  visiting  neighboring  meetings 
r  those  more  distant;  and  performed  ex- 
pensive journeys  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
Jew  England  and  some  of  the  West  India 
.  slands,  several  times.    He  was  a  humble- 
■  pinded,  exemplary  Friend,  solid  and  grave 
-  ii  his  deportment,  well  becoming  a  minister 
f  Christ,  zealous  for  preserving  good  order 
1  the  church,  and  maintaining  love  and 
nity,  that  precious  badge  of  discipleship. 
.  \t  was  a  pattern  of  Christian  moderation 
1  all  things,  not  lifted  up  with  enjoyments, 
or  cast  down  with  disappointments,  and 
.  ndued  with  many  good  gifts,  which  ren- 
.  ered  him  very  agreeable  to  his  friends, 
iter  enduring  a  state  of  ill  health  which 
jr  several  years  confined  him  at  and  about 
ome,  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
'avel,  and  feeling  his  mind  drawn  in  Gospel 
)ve  to  visit  the  few  Friends  in  the  island  of 
ortola,  after  a  season  of  deep  and  weighty 


exercise,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  service, 
and  having  the  unity  of  his  brethren,  he 
embarked  with  his  companion,  John  Cad- 
walader,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Eighth  Month, 
1742,  and  arrived  at  the  house  of  John 
Pickering,  a  Friend  residing  in  the  island, 
on  the  eighth  of  Ninth  Month,  following. 

They  were  received  with  much  love  and 
joy,  being  made  to  rejoice  together  in  the 
tender  mercies  and  love  of  God,  which  was 
manifested  that  day,  to  the  honor  and  praise 
of  his  great  Name  and  also  to  the  comforting 
of  his  poor  people.  The  testimonies  of 
these  servants  of  the  Lord  were  with  life 
and  power,  and  were  as  clouds  filled  with 
rain  upon  a  thirsty  land. 

A  Friend  there  wrote:  "Thy  dear  hus- 
band's memory  is  precious  to  me  and  many 
more  whose  hearts  were  open  to  receive  the 
glad  tidings  which  he  brought.  His  godly 
life  and  conversation  spoke  him  to  be  a 
true  follower  of  the  Lamb,  and  minister  of 
esus  Christ,  whom  he  freely  preached,  and 
y  the  effectual  power  of  whose  Divine  love 
he  was  called  forth  to  our  assistance;  for 
which  we  bless,  praise,  and  magnify  the 
God  of  all  our  mercies.  As  a  faithful  mes- 
senger with  much  love  in  a  tender  frame  of 
spirit,  would  he  invite  all  to  the  fountain 
which  had  healed  him.  O!  the  deep  humil- 
ity that  appeared  in  him  in  the  time  of  his 
public  testimony,  and  when  in  private 
conversation  with  his  near  and  dear  friends, 
as  he  often  said  we  were  to  him,  how  cheer- 
ful and  pleasant  would  he  be  in  that  blessed 
freedom  wherein  Christ  had  made  him  free. 
Innocent,  harmless,  of  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, yet  not  without  a  Christian  gravity', 
well  becoming  the  doctrine  he  preached. 
He  was  valiant  for  the  Truth  to  the  last, 
and  though  he  is  gone  to  the  grave,  his  mem- 
ory is  sweet  and  precious. 

"He  had  his  health  very  well  until  the 
death  of  his  dear  companion;  but  going  to 
his  burial,  we  were  caught  in  a  shower  of 
rain,  which  we  and  he  believed  was  the 
occasion  of  his  illness.  He  was  mightily 
favored  with  the  Divine  Presence,  which 
enabled  him  to  answer  the  service  of  that 
day;  and  the  next  being  the  First-day  of 
the  week,  we  had  a  blessed  meeting,  the 
Lord's  presence  accompanying  us;  and 
though  thy  dear  husband  was  so  near  his 
end,  his  candle  shone  as  bright  as  ever,  and 
many  were  made  to  glorify  God  on  his 
behalf.  This  was  the  last  opportunity  on 
this  island,  save  his  farewell  upon  his 
dying  bed,  where  he  both  preached  and 
prayed  a  little  before  his  departure. 

'  On  the  next  day,  being  the  second  of 
the  week,  he  went  to  a  little  island  called 
Jos.  Vandyke's,  accompanied  by  several 
Friends.  On  the  Third-day,  in  the  morning 
he  complained  very  much,  yet  was  enabled 
to  go  to  meeting,  where  many  people  were 
assembled,  and  we  had  a  blessed  opportun- 
ity together,  tendering  and  melting  our 
hearts  into  a  heavenly  frame. 

"He  went  on  board  the  sloop  that  after- 
noon, and  next  morning  came  ashore  at 
our  house,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
before,  a  shivering  fit  seized  him,  and  a 
fever  soon  followed,  which  kept  its  constant 
course  every  day.  The  last  two  days  he 
was  in  much  pain,  yet  he  was  preserved  in 


much  patience  and  resignation  and  had 
his  perfect  senses  to  the  last,  exhorting 
Friends  to  faithfulness.  On  the  sixth  of 
Tenth  Month,  about  six  o'clock  at  night, 
he  went  away  like  a  lamb,  with  praises  and 
thanksgiving  on  his  lips  but  about  two 
minutes  before." 

A.  F. 

Malvern,  Tenth  Month  5,  1907. 

THE  MORNING  COMETH. 

Time  and  tears  are  twins. 
Swaddled  by  hands  of  pain, 

0  heritage  that  brings 
The  sunshine  after  rain. 

Mark!  the  twins  do  grow. 
There's  light  across  the  main, 

1  hear  the  fresh  winds  blow, 
Joy  springs  up  again. 

-   The  tears  are  nearly  shed, 
The  stream  of  time  runs  low. 
Come,  let  us  look  ahead. 
Beyond  the  sunset  glow. 

Watchman  what  of  the  night? 
The  morn  will  surely  come, 
With  infinite  delight, 
To  call  the  pilgrims  home. 

H.  T.  Miller. 


Talkativeness. 

Talkativeness  is  utterly  ruinous  to  deep 
spirituality.  The  very  life  of  our  spirits 
passes  out  in  our  speech,  and  hence  all 
superfluous  talk  is  a  waste  of  the  vital 
forces  of  the  heart.  In  fruit  growing  it 
often  happens  that  excessive  blossoming 
prevents  a  good  crop,  and  often  prevents 
fruit  altogether,  and  by  so  much  loquacity 
the  soul  runs  wild  in  word-bloom,  and 
bears  no  fruit.  I  am  not  speaking  of  sin- 
ners, nor  of  legitimate  testimony  for  Jesus, 
but  of  that  incessant  loquacity  of  nominally 
spiritual  persons — of  the  professors  of  puri- 
fying grace.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  hind- 
rances to  deep,  solid  union  with  God.  No- 
tice how  people  will  tell  the  same  thing 
over  and  over — how  insignificant  trifles  are 
magnified  by  a  world  of  words;  how  things 
that  should  be  buried  are  dragged  out  into 
gossip;  how  a  worthless  non-essential  is 
argued  and  disputed  over;  how  the  solemn, 
deep  things  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  rattled 
over  in  a  light  manner — until  one  who  has 
the  real  baptism  of  Divine  silence  in  his 
heart  feels  he  must  unceremoniously  tear 
himself  away  to  some  lonely  room  or  forest, 
where  he  can  gather  up  the  fragments 
of  his  mind  and  rest  in  God. 

Not  only  do  we  need  cleansing  from  sin, 
but  our  natural  human  spirit  needs  a  radical 
death  to  its  own  noise  and  activity  and 
wordiness. 

See  the  evil  effects  of  so  much  talk: 

First,  it  dissipates  the  spiritual  power, 
the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  soul  are  like 
powder  and  steam — the  more  they  are 
condensed,  the  greater  their  power.  The 
steam  that,  if  properly  compressed,  would 
drive  a  train  forty  miles  an  hour,  if  allowed 
too  much  expanse,  would  not  move  it  an 
inch;  and  so  the  true  action  of  the  heart, 
if  expressed  in  a  few  Holy  Spirit  selected 
words,  will  sink  into  the  minds  to  remain 
forever;  but  if  dissipated  in  any  rambling 
conversation,  is  likely  to  be  of  no  profit. 

Second,  it  is  a  waste  of  time.    If  the  hours 
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spent  in  useless  conversation  were  spent  in 
secret  prayer  or  deep  reading,  we  should 
soon  reach  a  region  of  soul  life  and  Divine 
peace  beyond  our  present  dreams. 

Third,  loquacity  inevitably  leads  to  say- 
ing unwise,  or  unpleasant,  or  unprofitable 
things.  In  religious  conversation,  we  soon 
churn  up  all  the  cream  our  souls  have  in 
them,  and  the  rest  of  our  talk  is  all  pale 
skim  milk,  until  we  get  alone  with  God, 
and  feed  on  his  green  pastures  until  the 
cream  arises  again.  The  Holy  Spirit  warns 
us  that  "in  the  multitude  of  words  there 
lacketh  not  sin."  It  is  unlikely  that  even 
the  best  of  us  will  talk  beyond  a  certain 
point,  without  saying  something  unkind, 
or  severe,  or  foolish,  or  erroneous.  We 
must  settle  this  personally.  If  others  are 
noisy  and  gabby,  1  must  determine  to  live 
in  constant  quietness  and  humility  of  heart; 
I  must  guard  my  speech  as  a  sentinel  does 
a  fortress,  and  with  all  respect  for  others, 
I  must  many  a  time  cease  from  conversa- 
tion or  withdraw  from  company  to  enter 
into  deep  communion  with  my  precious 
Lord.  The  cure  for  loquacity  must  be 
from  within;  sometimes  by  an  interior 
furnace  of  suffering,  that  bums  out  the 
excessive  effervescence  of  the  mind,  or  by 
an  overmastering  revelation  to  the  soul 
of  the  awful  majesties  of  God  and  eternity, 
which  puts  an  everlasting  hush  upon  the 
natural  faculties.  To  walk  in  the  spirit, 
we  must  avoid  talking  for  talk's  sake,  or 
merely  to  entertain.  To  speak  effectively, 
we  must  speak  in  God's  appointed  time 
and  in  harmony  with  the  in-dwelling  Holy 
-Spirit. — Selected. 

Science  and  Industry. 

Our  North  American  Furs. — Does  it 
ever  occur  to  those  who  are  kept  warm  in 
winter  by  the  dainty  wraps  which  come 
from  the  furrier  to  wonder  about  the  source 
of  the  furs?  Most  folks  who  think  of  the 
matter  at  all  are  apt  to  have  an  idea  that 
they  come  from  some  land  far  removed 
from  our  everyday  thought.  There  is  also, 
it  may  be,  a  vague  memory  of  what  we  have 
read  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  of 
Astoria,  Oregon;  or  an  indistinct  picture  of 
Davy  Crockett,  coon-skin  cap  on  head,  as 
he  was  represented  in  the  books  which 
appealed  to  us  when  we  were  children ; 
or  of  a  frontier  cabin  in  a  clearing,  with 
two  or  three  skins  nailed  high  up  on  the 
logs  by  the  side  of  the  door.  The  day  of 
the  trapper  seems  far  away.  .Somehow, 
furs  still  come  to  supply  our  demands — 
but  how  they  come  is  a  puzzle  to  many. 

But  trapping  is  to-day  tiie  means  of 
livuiihfx)d  of  thousands  of  men  scattered 
from  Alaska  to  Texas,  and  from  Labrador 
to  Florida,  lo  manv  more  it  is  merely 
an  incidental  means  of  adding  to  an  income 
secured  on  the  farm  or  in  the  woods.  The 
boy  on  the  farm  who  roams  along  the 
streams  and  sets  his  traps  in  the  forests  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  gathering  of 
the  furs  on  which  the  world  depends. 

The  trapper  of  to-day  does  his  work  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  hardy  pioneer 
of  generations  gone  by.  But  the  trophies 
of  his  toil  are  not  marketed  in  the  same 
manner.    Instead  of  saving  his  pelts  until 


the  close  of  the  season,  and  then  taking  a 
long,  dangerous  trip  to  some  trading-post, 
or  disposing  of  his  wares  to  a  traveling 
speculator  at  his  camp,  he  goes  to  the 
nearest  railway  station  every  week  or  two 
and  ships  to  one  of  the  jobbing  centers 
where  m.anufacturers  secure  the  raw  ma- 
terial for  making  the  luxurious  garments. 
These  centers  are  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and 
several  other  cities,  though  St.  Louis  has 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  pri- 
mary fur  market  in  the  world.  From  the 
days  of  Pierre  Chouteau's  trading  with  the 
Indians  the  city  by  the  Mississippi  has 
been  noted  as  a  fur  market,  and  the  repu- 
tation has  grown  year  by.  year.  Four 
million  dollars'  worth  of  raw  furs  are 
handled  there  each  season.  It  is  claimed 
that  trappers  ship  to  this  point  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  coon  skins,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  mink,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
skunk,  and  ninety  per  cent  of  the  opossum 
furs,  taken  in  the  United  States.  These 
four  varieties  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
city's  trade,  though  muskrat,  civet  cat, 
house  cat,  wild-cat,  wolf,  lynx,  otter, 
beaver,  bear,  marten,  fisher,  badger,  silver 
fox,  black  fox,  and  sea  otter  furs  are  also 
received.  During  the  busy  season  (skins 
taken  during  the  winter  months  always 
bring  the  best  prices),  the  shipments  of 
furs  are  a  large  item  in  the  business  of  the 
express  companies.  Extra  wagons  are  de- 
tailed to  carry  the  skins  from  the  depots 
to  the  warehouses.  Special  carriers  are 
required  to  take  the  vast  quantities  of  mail 
telling  of  the  shipments,  a  single  house  in 
St.  Louis  frequently  receiving  from  ten 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  letters  each 
day. 

When  the  furs  are  received  they  are 
taken  at  once  to  the  immense  auction  floor, 
and  are  there  sorted  into  graded  lots  by 
skilled  handlers.  This  work  is  done  at 
night,  that  the  room  may  be  ready  for 
the  inspection  of  the  buyers  who  represent 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  When  they  come  on  the 
floor,  they  are  surrounded  by  great  piles, 
some  of  these  containing  thousands  of 
skins,  stacked  like  cord  wood.  The  more 
valuable  pelts  are  in  smaller  piles.  Some- 
times a  specially  valuable  fur  or  an  un- 
usually fine  specimen  is  hung  from  a  pillar 
— the  chief  attraction  of  the  sale. 

There  is  no  noise,  as  at  an  ordinary 
auction.  The  auctioneer,  going  to  the  first 
lot,  announces  that  he  will  receive  written 
bids.  When  these  bids  are  examined,  the 
name  of  the  buyer  is  announced,  and  all 
are  ready  for  the  next  lot.  Thus,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  the  furs  on  the 
floor— worth  from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars — are  disposed  of.  The 
buyers  disperse,  the  floor  is  cleared,  and 
the  night  force  prepares  for  another  day 
and  another  sale.  The  trapper  in  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Manitoba,  or  British  Columbia, 
receives  his  check  in  from  one  to  five  or 
six  days. 

As  a  rule,  the  prices  paid  are  better  for 
the  northern  furs.  Thus  a  coon  skin  from 
Illinois,  in  Twelfth  Month,  1906,  sold  for 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  while  a  Florida 


skin  of  the  same  grade  brought  one  doUa 
and  ten  cents.  A  Missouri  trapper  receive 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  a  min' 
skin,  while  his  Florida  competitor  had  bu 
three  dollars;  likewise,  a  Minnesota  skun' 
was  worth  two  dollars,  but  a  Gulf  Coas 
pelt  of  the  same  grade  brought  only  on 
dollar;  an  Illinois  otter  sold  for  twent 
dollars,  but  a  Florida  otter  was  frequentl; 
worth  only  twelve  dollars.  The  difterenc 
in  mink  skins  was  even  greater — ten  dollar 
was  eagerly  paid  for  a  fine  Labrador  pell 
but  a  Pennsylvania  skin  often  went  beggin, 
at  half  that  amount.  The  greatest  variatior 
however,  was  in  the  price  paid  for  fox  peltS' 
A  perfect  specimen  of  the  arctic  blac 
fox  would  sell  for  one  thousand  dollar 
or  more;  if  half  black,  for  eight  hundre 
dollars;  silver  fox  was  in  demand  at  fror 
seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollar; 
according  to  quality,  or  whether  light  c 
dark  silver.  A  beautiful  bunch  of  nine 
teen  silver  fox.  skins  was  shown  to  visitoi 
to  one  house,  and  the  startling  announce 
ment  made  that  the  Httle  cluster  of  fui 
had  brought  twelve  thousand  one  hundre 
and  twenty  dollars  at  auction!  Othel 
varieties  of  fox  bring  much  less,  the  price 
varying  from  twenty  dollars  for  blue  fo| 
to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  for  gray  fox 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  blu 


fox  and  the  gray  fox  are  not  distinc 
species,  as  was  once  thought.  Nor  do( 
the  same  animal  have  blue  fur  at  or 
season  and  silver  fur  at  another,  thoug 
at  one  time  this  was  the  conjecture  of  man] 
both  students  and  trappers.  Efforts 
produce  the  silver  fox  have  failed,  an 
naturalists,  whether  trained  in  the  schoo 
or  in  the  woods,  have  come  to  the  cor 
elusion  that  the  silver  fox  is  only  a  freal 
often  found  in  a  litter  of  the  blue  variet 
The  demand  for  the  pelt  of  the  silver  fo 
comes  largely  from  England  and  Russi 
The  Russo-Japanese  War  interfered  wit 
the  sale  for  a  time,  and  prices  were  not  s 
good;  but  the  market  has  recovered  sine 
the  declaration  of  peace. 

The  homely  muskrat  is  said  to  be  i\ 
principal  fur-producer  of  the  United  State 
A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American  h; 
estimated  that  at  least  six  thousand  me 
are  engaged  in  trapping  this  little  anima 
The  relative  importance  of  the  traffic  ma 
be  seen  from  the  contrasted  statemei 
that  only  about  two  hundred  residents 
the  country  make  their  living  by  taking  tl| 
fur  seal.  The  same  writer  has  estimate! 
that  four  million  muskrat  skins  are  take 
each  year  in  this  country,  while  the  figum 
for  Canada  are  one  million  two  hundre 
and  fifty  thousand.  A  century  ago,  tl 
catch  was  probably  only  about  one  hundre 
thousand  each  year,  for  the  muskrat  w; 
then  considered  of  little  value.  During  tl; 
nineteenth  century  perhaps  two  hundre 
and  fifty  million  skins  were  taken.  Th 
skin  was  once  used  to  make  the  beav 
hat,  but  when  the  silk  hat  became  fashioi 
able,  other  uses  were  found  for  it.  The 
is  still  some  demand  for  the  skin  by  mani' 
facturers  of  soft  hats.  Its  chief  us, 
however,  is  as  an  imitation  of  beave, 
otter,  and  fur  seal. 

While  America  is  the  great  producer  : 
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iol  he  muskrat,  Russia  and  Germany  are  the 
dv  hief  users  of  the  skin,  perhaps  only  half 
mil    million  being  required  in  this  country. 
U  'he  Russians  are  very  fond  of  "the  rat," 
k  s  it  is  called  by  the  fur-dealers,  for  the 
la  nings  of  heavy  overcoats.    From  forty 
•  (I  p  sixty  skins  are  required  for  each  coat. 
,eii    The  muskrat  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
em  ountry,  not  only  in  the  sparsely-settled 
ret  ^ctions,  but  in  the  more  populous  states, 
jlli  I  he  lakes  and  swam.ps  of  Missouri  are 
ps  all  of  them.    Travelers  by  train  from 
rhiladelphia  to  New  York  may  see  their 
[ti(  <Id  little  houses  lifting  their  tops  above 
3el  pe  water  of  the  Hackensack  Meadows, 
jla  etween  Newark  and  Jersey  City. 
I  j  In  many  places  the  muskrat  is  "farmed" 
idii  1  a  scientific  manner  by  a  trapper  v/ho 
[[J  ;ases  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred 
llji  ores  of  swamp  or  meadow.    From  such 
It  I  range  from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  skins 
ni]  ave  been  taken  in  a  single  season. 
;jU   The  houses  which  handle  the  furs  for 
][,,  he  trappers  keep  them  informed  of  the 
fii  tate  of  the  market,  just  as  the  commission 
idi,  [len  give  full  particulars  of  sales  to  the 
)tli  armers  and  fruit-growers  during  the  berry 
injlnd  fruit  seasons.    Instructions  are  also 
,  f^nt  out  as  to  the  best  method  of  preparing 
)xTjhe  various  pelts.    This  correspondence  is 
|,|:'iOt  always  an  easy  task.    Trappers  are  a 
-  i.igratory  lot.    The  man  who  is  working 
1  Louisiana  this  year  may  be  in  Alaska 
ext  year.    With  from  fifty  thousand  to 
ne  hundred  thousand  of  these  "tramps" 
■  n  their  list,  the  difficulties  of  the  firms 
^  •yho  would  keep  in  touch  with  shippers 
3J  |iay  easily  be  understood. 
,f(.j  When  so  m.any  furs  are  taken  each  year, 
■gt  seems  wonderful  that  the  fur-bearing 
fjjiinimals  are  not  exterminated.    But,  while 
jjfpme  species   do   disappear,   the  dealers 
yave  no  fear  of  a  fur  famine.    One  com- 
i55^jiission  man  declares  that,  to  a  certain 
,j,^tent,   the  fur-bearing   animals  increase 
)(j^ith  the  settlement  of  the  country — par- 
.jj(|jcularly  the  muskrat,  which,  as  has  been 
een,  seems  to  prefer  the  populous  states, 
[j:  For  this  reason,  naturalists  insist  that 
,,jhe  animal  will  probably  survive  genera- 
"jupns  after  the  beaver,  otter,  and  mink 
j^-jave  passed  away. — Dixon  Somerville, 
jjj/i  Forward. 

m\ 

njr  About  War.— Oh,  war,  my  children, 
srVhat  a  terrible  thing  it  is.  How  are  men 
-ilfOzened  and  cheated  by  the  rare  trappings 
jifjnd  prancing  steeds,  by  the  empty  terms 
jst;!  honor  and  glory,  until  they  forget  in  the 
urrjutward  tinsel  and  show,  the  real  ghastly 
jifjOrror  of  the  accursed  thing.  Surely  1, 
itf.'ho  have  grown  gray  in  harness,  and  who 
Jrss^ve  seen  as  many  fields  as  I  have  years 
Kjf  my  life,  should  be  the  last  to  preach 
itf pen  this  subject,  and  yet  1  can  clearly  see, 
jffjhat  in  honesty  men  must  either  give  up 
Tt/ar,  or  else  they  must  confess  that  the 
5^^-c|/ords  of  the  Redeemer  are  too  lofty  for 

hem,  and  that  there  is  no  longer  any  use 
pretending  that  his  teaching  can  be 

sauced  to  practice.  I  have  seen  a  Chris- 
,Jian  minister  blessing  a  cannon,  which  had 
,ejjst  been  founded,  and  another  blessing  a 

'ar  ship  as  it  glided  from  the  slips.  They, 
so-called    representatives   of  Christ, 


blessed  these  engines  of  destruction  which 
cruel  man  has  devised  to  destroy  and  tear 
his  fellow-worms.  What  would  we  say  if 
we  read  in  Holy  Writ  of  Our  Lord  having 
blessed  the  battering  rams  and  the  catapults 
of  the  legions?  Would  we  think  that  it 
was  in  agreement  with  his  teachings? 
CoNAN  Doyle. 


1  HE  practical  benefits  of  the  one  offering 
for  sin:  It  should  deter  us  from  sinning, 
for  no  Christian  should  willfuly  violate  so 
great  love  as  Christ  has  shown.  It  illumines 
commion  days  and  common  toil;  it  sweetens 
pain  and  disaster;  it  takes  away  the  keen 
bitterness  of  disappointment,  and  develops 
the  best  characters  and  greatest  saints. 
It  reveals  the  thoughts  and  heart  of  the 
eternal  God  and  discloses  the  greatness  of 
that  love  and  magnifies  the  evil  of  sin. 
It  is  the  m>ost  potent  factor  of  the  world  for 
bringing  men  to  forsake  sin.  It  makes  self- 
sacrifice  and  heroism  possible;  it  actuates 
men  and  women  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  in  order  to  make  Jesus  known. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

The  Pasadena  Friends'  Meeting,  California,  has  had 
many  additions  recently  from  Iowa,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  elsewhere,  as  is  usual  in  the  winter  season, 
so  that  the  new  meeting-house  is  already  pretty  well 
filled.  Those  who  met  lately  in  a  company  called 
the  "Friendly  Circle"  were  one  hundred  in  number, 
including  both  sides  which  date  from  1827,  proving 
that  these  can  meet  in  harmony  and  love,  if  not  in 
doctrine.  Pasadena  has  never  had  such  a  gathering 
amongst  Friends  before.  The  Friendly  Circle  is  in 
charge  of  George  Yarnall,  Lindley  H.  Bedell,  Frederic 
Scattergood,  and  Benjamin  F.  Whitson. 

It  is  stated  in  The  Friend  (London)  and  the  Canadian 
Friend  that  a  little  band  of  ten  adults  and  two  children 
have  started  a  monthly  meeting  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  "to 
embrace  all  members  of  the  Society  in  British  Colum- 
bia." They  will  apply  "at  the  earliest  date  that 
appears  desirable,  to  London  Yearly  Meeting,  for 
recognition  by  and  affiliation  with  that  body."  The 
clerk  will  mail  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  the  opening 
meeting  to  every  Friend  in  British  Columbia  whose 
address  is  known,  together  with  a  list  of  such  names 
and  addresses.  A  meeting  for  worship  will  be  held 
the  first  and  third  First-days  in  each  month  at  three 
o'clock,  at  Harmony  Hall,  View  Street. 


Davis  H.  Forsythe  is  companion  to  Joseph  Elkinton 
on  his  visit  to  Tunesassa,  Barnesville,  Earlham,  &c. 


Friends'  IVitness  to  Scriptural  Truth,  is  the  title  of 
the  new  English  Friends'  paper.  Editors:  Alice  Mary 
Hodgkin,  Samuel  F.  Hurnard,  Edward  A.  Annett. 
This  paper  will  fill  a  great  want  in  England  and  will 
be  a  highly  appreciated  monthly,  says  the  Christian 
Arbitrator. 

Westtown  Notes. 

Two  excellent  talks  were  given  on  First-day  evening 
in  the  "reading  collections;''  one,  to  the  boys,  by 
Alfred  S.  Haines,  on  the  choice  of  reading  matter;  the 
other,  to  the  girls,  by  Anna  M.  Moore  on  the  elements 
of  culture. 


Prof.  Frank  P.  Graves  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity addressed  the  students  last  Sixth-day  evening  on 
"What  is  Character?  "  giving  them  among  other  aspects 
of  the  subject,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  important 
part  habits  play  in  the  formation  of  character. 

There  was  excellent  skating  on  the  Westtown  pond 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  week  and  the  sport  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  girls,  boys  and  teachers  alike. 
The  pond  gives  a  surface  of  about  three  acres  and  thus 
furnishes  ample  space  for  fancy  skating  and  hockey 
games.  The  skating  association  is  active,  and  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  are  practicing  on  the  feats  required 
to  obtain  standing  in  one  or  another  of  the  four  "  ranks." 
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An  over-shot  water  wheel  has  lately  been  installed 
in  the  mill;  it  replaces  one  of  turbine  design,  giving 
fully  twice  the  power  of  the  old  wheel.  In  addition 
to  driving  the  feed  and  saw  mill,  it  will  be  harnessed 
to  the  large  triplex  pump  placed  in  this  old  building  a 
few  years  ago  which  .forces  water  from  the  meadow  to 
the  tanks  in  the  attics  of  the  main  school  building. 

Gathered  Notes. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  First  Month  2nd. — Judge  Austin, 
who  took  charge  of  the  police  court  this  morning,  will 
adopt  the  "Golden  Rule''  plan  for  dispensing  justice. 

His  first  move  in  preparing  for  his  new  duties  was 
to  have  mottoes  placed  on  the  walls  of  the  court-room. 
Further  touches  of  adornment  will  be  added  by  the 
installation  of  a  large  American  flag  and  palms  and 
other  plants. 

Over  the  bench  is  the  motto,  "Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  others  do  unto  you."  Other  mottoes 
on  the  walls  are:  "A  wrong  confessed  is  half  redressed." 
"Men  may  rise  on  stepping  stones  of  their  dead  selves 
to  higher  things."  "Honor  and  shame  from  no  condi- 
tion rise;  act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 

These  mottoes  are  intended  to  have  a  guiding  influ- 
ence upon  prisoners,  attorneys,  court  attaches  and 
juries. 

Judge  Austin  will  bar  all  minors  and  loafers  from 
the  court-room.  He  has  been  dubbed  the  Golden 
Rule  Judge. 

The  Dead  Hand. — We  suppose  it  is  settled,  says 
the  Independent,  that  Swarthmore  College  will  decline 
to  accept  some  two  million  dollars  with  the  conditions 
annexed  that  intercollegiate  sports  be  forever  inter- 
dicted, although  we  are  by  no  means  clear  that  the 
decision  is  a  wise  one.  It  is  a  similar  case  that  is 
presented  by  the  bequest  [by  the  son  of  a  deceased 
valued  friend,]  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  St.  Clement's  Episcopal  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia on  condition  that  its  doctrinal  teaching  and  ritual 
observance  remain  unchanged.  It  is  a  similar  case 
simply  in  that  a  dead  hand  is  laid  on  the  church,  but 
the  condition  required  is  a  much  more  serious  one. 
To  deny  college  boys  the  excitement  of  playing  football 
with  another  college  is  not  a  very  seiiuus  matter  and 
involves  no  intrinsic  principle;  but  for  a  church  to 
promise  for  all  time  that  it  will  not  modify  its  doctrinal 
teachings  or  its  ritual  service  is  a  very  difi'erent  and 
much  more  serious  thing;  for  it  forbids  the  teaching  of 
any  new  truth  to  children  or  adults,  and  condemns 
the  institution  to  eternal  fossilization.  We  trust  the 
church  will  consider  what  changes  in  doctrine  and 
worship  have  been  made  since  the  time  of  Henry  VI I  i .. 
and  will  remember  that  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
the  American  Church  of  Bishop  Seabury's  time  are 
now  laid  on  the  shelf  and  covered  with  irreverent  dust; 
and  that  there  is  an  equal  advance  in  ritual  from  the 
time  of  the  first  Convention  in  1 785  to  the  last  Episcopal 
consecration  at  Fond  du  Lac. 


A  Jury  of  his  Peeresses. — For  the  first  time  in 
Colorado's  history,  and  perhaps  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  a  jury  composed  entirely  of  women,  served 
throughout  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit.  It  involved  the 
question  whether  a  garment  purchased  by  a  woman 
from  a  local  merchant  fitted  the  purchaser.  The  jury 
decided  that  it  did  fit. 


Here  is  the  Christian  Advocate's  notice  of  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  recent  book: 

"  Richard  Harding  Davis  set  out  upon  a  quite  differ- 
ent crusade  from  that  undertaken  by  Mr.  Schillings 
when  he  proposed  to  visit  The  Congo  and  Coasts  of 
Africa.  He  wanted  to  see  for  himself,  as  far  as  might 
be  in  a  brief  journey,  the  facts  as  to  the  slave  trade  and 
reported  abuses  in  Congo-land.  He  chose  to  sail  down 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  a  voyage  not  so  popular  as 
that  down  the  east  coast.  What  he  saw  he  reports 
in  no  mild  language.  What  he  did  not  see,  he  ac- 
knowledges with  the  serenity  of  the  old  traveler  who 
'ong  ago  gave  up  trying  to  dazzle  stay-at-home  people. 
He  has  no  words  strong  enough  to  describe  the  villainy 
of  King  Leopold's  exploitation  of  the  Congo  country. 
In  a  recent  notice  of  Mr.  Morel's  book.  Red  Rubber, 
in  these  columns,  the  actual  horrors  are  recounted. 
Mr.  Davis  was  not  an  eye  witness,  but  in  a  telling  para- 
graph he  gives  his  grounds  for  belief  in  what  he  v/as 
told  by  men  and  women  who  did  see.  In  view  of  the 
many  denials  published  by  those  interested  in  the 
rubber  trade,  it  is  well  to  quote  Mr.  Davis.  The  surface 
of  the  evil  had  been  somewhat  smoothed  over,  by  com- 
mand from  Brussels,  some  time  before  his  visit,  but 
f  he  did  not  actually  see  the  horrors  "neither,"  as  he 
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THE  FRIEND. 


First  Mo.  18,  1908. 


says,  "last  year,  did  a  great  many  people  in  the  United 
States  see  the  massacre  of  blacks  in  Atlanta.  But  they 
have  reason  to  believe  it  occurred.  And  after  one  has 
talked  with  the  men  and  women  who  have  seen  the 
atrocities,  has  seen  in  the  official  reports  that  those 
accused  of  the  atrocities  do  not  deny  having  committed 
them,  but  point  out  that  they  were  merely  obeying 
orders,  and  after  one  has  seen  that  even  at  the  capital 
of  Boma  all  the  conditions  of  slavery  exist,  one  is 
assured  that  in  the  jungle,  away  from  the  sight  of  men. 
all  things  are  possible."  He  puts  all  the  graphic  power 
he  has  shown  in  his  adventurous  stories  into  this  plain 
record  of  facts,  and  his  book  has  a  grim,  convincing 
power.  He  writes  a  scathing  chapter  upon  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  American  concession  in  the  Congo,  and 
harks  back  to  the  ever  abiding  principles  of  Christ, 
when  he  discusses  whether  we  are  responsible  for  our 
brother  or  not.  The  book  will  be  read,  attacked  and 
discussed."  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York, 
i2mo.    Net,  |i  .50.) 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  unconstitutional  the  Employers' 
Liability  law,  enacted  by  Congress,  Sixth  Month  nth, 
[906,  making  railroads  and  other  common  carriers 
liable  for  damages  for  death  or  iniury  to  employes  in 
accidents  due  to  the  negligence  of  fellow  servants  or 
to  ineffective  appliances. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission it  is  stated  that  the  recent  law  regulating  rail- 
roads has  been  accepted  by  railway  managers,  "almost 
without  exception,  in  good  faith,  and  they  exhibit 
for  the  most  part  a  sincere  and  earnest  disposition  to 
conform  their  methods  to  its  requirements.  To  a 
gratifying  extent  there  has  been  readjustment  of  rates 
and  correction  of  abuses  by  the  carriers  themselves, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  now  a  free- 
dom from  forbidden  discriminations  which  is  actual 
and  general  to  a  degree  never  before  approached." 

Attorney-General  Bonaparte  has  directed  the  various 
United  States  Attorneys  to  bring  suits  against  a  large 
number  of  railroad  companies  on  charges  of  violating 
the  safety   appliance  law.    These  prosecutions  are 

based  nn  rppnrt';  to  tlie  Interstate  Commerre  Commis- 
sion by  its  inspectors  of  safety  appliances. 

A  protest  has  been  made  to  Secretary  Metcalf  by 
a  delegation  of  ministers  of  several  religious  organiza- 
tions in  this  city  against  the  allowance  by  the  naval 
authorities  at  League  Island  of  athletic  sports,  dancing, 
and  other  forms  of  diversion  on  the  First-day  of  the 
week,  which  have  attracted  thousands  of  visitors  to 
the  navy  yard  at  that  time.  It  is  expected  that  the 
representation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  protest 
will  result  in  lessening  these  evils. 

Nearly  one  hundred  persons  were  burned  to  death, 
and  as  many  more  trampled  upon  and  seriously  in- 
jured by  a  fire  in  an  opera  house  at  Boyertown,  Pa., 
on  the  I  }th  instant. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with 
agriculture  have  lately  been  given  at  the  State  College 
in  this  State  which  have  been  attended  by  about  four 
hundred  persons,  mostly  farmers.  Among  the  subjects 
treated  of.  were  the  selection  and  value  of  feeds  for 
cattle;  the  use  of  fertilizers;  soil  physics;  and  the 
examination  of  fruit  trees  for  injurious  insects.  Doctor 
I'homas  F.  Hunt  showed  the  importance  of  making 
agriculture  a  study  in  preparatory  schools  and  the 
benefits  to  he  derived  therefrom. 

fhe  tunnel  lately  constructed  under  the  East  River 
from  the  Battery  in  New  York  City  to  Brooklyn  has 
been  opened  to  travel.  It  is  estimated  that  by  running 
trains  through  it  every  three  minutes,  about  sixteen 
thousand  passengers  may  be  carried  in  an  hour.  It  is 
slated  (hat  42^.(hk)  persons  cross  the  bridge  across  the 
(vast  Kiver  U>  [Brooklyn  every  week  day,  and  by  the 
tunnel  the  travel  over  the  bridge  may  be  lessened 
nearly  one-third. 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage has  urced  the  I  cgislature  to  pass  a  law  absolutely 
forbidding  betting  at  race  tracks. 

A  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  U.S.  Postmaster- 
General  that  he  would  require  bidders  on  star  routes 
or  screen  wagon,  mail  messenger  or  special  services  to 
agree  not  to  carry  intoxicants  while  transporting  the 
mails.  As  a  consequence,  every  contractor  in  eight 
States  nientioned  will  he  prohibited  from  carrying 
intoxicating  liquors  on  his  route,  beginning  Seventh 
Month  1st  next.  The  order  will  become  effective  at 
once  in  many  sections  where  it  is  necessary  to  instal 
new  and  supplementary  service. 

In  Kentucky  manv  outrages  have  lalelv  been  com- 
mitted by  masked  men.  known  as  "night  riders"  in 


connection  with  an  effort  to  regulate  the  production 
and  sale  of  tobacco.  In  a  message  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  to  the  general  assembly  on  the  8th  instant 
recommending  a  change  in  the  laws  he  says:  "Our 
tobacco  market  is  nearly  destroyed.  In  large  districts 
the  poor  people,  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law, 
are  helpless;  the  price  of  nearly  every  acre  of  good 
land  in  Kentucky  has  gone  down,  and  thousands  of 
people  wish  to  move  out  of  Kentucky  to  States  where 
they  hope  that  it  is  safer  to  live." 

A  recent  report  of  the  State  Game  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania  says:  "From  what  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  from  personal  observations  and  from  written 
reports,  we  feel  satisfied  that  song  and  insectivorous 
birds  are  rapidly  increasing  in  the  State,  chiefly  because 
the  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  value  of  the  life 
work  of  each  one  of  these  birds,  and  are  making  their 
influence  felt  in  every  community.  We  reiterate  the 
assertion  repeatedly  made  in  our  reports  that  the 
presence  of  many  unnaturalized  foreign-born  residents 
within  our  borders,  and  their  disposition  to  use  guns, 
legally  and  illegally,  is  a  constant  and  exceedingly 
grave  menace  to  the  wild  life  of  our  State  and  to  the 
peace  of  every  community  wherein  these  people  are 
found." 

Foreign. — Riots  have  occurred  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin  following  the  declaration  made  in  the  Prussian 
Landtag  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  consider  that  manhood  suffrage  would 
be  good  for  the  State  and  that  secret  voting  would  not 
be  permitted.  On  the  12th  instant  seventy  thousand 
persons,  it  is  reported,  swarmed  in  the  streets  of  Berlin 
threatening  to  storm  the  residence  of  the  Chancellor 
and  forming  hostile  demonstrations.  Resolutions  fav- 
oring universal  suffrage  and  a  secret  ballot  were  adopted 
by  acclamation.  The  movement  extends  throughout 
Prussia,  where  the  socialists  are  exceptionally  numer- 
ous. 

The  United  States  Consul  at  Lyons,  France,  reports 
that  an  inventor  there  has  devised  a  means  of  com- 
municating electrical  power  v/ithout  the  use  of  wires. 
Some  weeks  ago  the  first  experiments  were  tried,  and 
a  miniature  street  car  was  moved  over  a  flat  space  by 
electricity  communicated  from  a  distance  of  several 
yards,  fhe  invention  is  being  tried  in  Marseilles  on 
a  street  car  line  and  applied  to  several  different  kinds 
of  machinery. 

The  late  Japanese  minister  at  Washington,  Aoki, 
in  an  address  at  San  Francisco,  previous  to  his  departure 
for  Japan,  has  stated  in  regard  to  the  immigration  of 
Japanese  to  this  country:  "I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  immigration  of  Japanese  laborers  to  this 
country  is  undesirable.  I  admit  that  if  it  is  impossible 
for  American  and  Japanese  labor  to  live  and  work 
together  in  this  country  without  fighting,  under  the 
competitive  conditions  which  the  Japanese  laborer 
imposes  on  the  American  laborer,  1  cannot  see  how 
strife  can  be  avoided  between  them,  and  for  this 
reason  I  am  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  immigration. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  immigration  of  laborers  from 
Japan  to  this  country  will  be  entirely  stopped  by  the 
Japanese  Government,  and  also  that  the  American 
laborers  will  be  excluded  from  entering  Japan.  The 
Japanese  Government  is  fully  determined  on  this 
course,  and  effective  legislation  will  be  enacted  and 
enforced  immediately.  The  effect  of  these  regulations 
will,  in  my  opinion,  remove  all  serious  international 
differences.  The  principal  object  of  my  returning  to 
■fokyo  is  to  explain  in  detail  the  conditions  existing 
in  this  country.  These  conditions  are  little  under- 
stood in  Japan,  because  of  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  the  press,  and  because  of  biased  and  prejudiced 
correspondents,  both  American  and  Japanese.  I  am 
convinced  that  when  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole 
thoroughly  understand  the  situation  they  will  realize 
the  necessity  of  the  legislation  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Government  to  put  into  effect." 

A  despatch  of  the  7th  instant  from  Mauen  in  Prussia, 
says:  "The  wireless  telegraphy  station  here  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  in  constant  communication  with  the 
steamship  Ca[>e  Blanco  during  the  run  from  Hamburg 
to  Teneriffe,  in  the  Canary  Islands,  a  distance  of  2310 
miles.    The  voyage  lasted  eight  days." 

It  is  announced  that  a  German  company  has  placed 
upon  the  market  a  stove  that  fries  and  roasts  meats, 
etc.,  without  fire.  Frying  and  roasting  are  accom- 
plished in  it  bv  the  use  of  a  healed  stone.  The  stone 
IS  thoroughly  heated  in  an  oven,  over  gas  or  any  fire, 
and  placed  in  the  cooker  with  the  steak  or  roast.  The 
box  is  sealed  up  and  left  for  an  hour  or  so.  as  required, 
then  opened,  and  the  food  is  fully  prepared  and  hot. 
The  owners  of  the  patents  expect  a  large  sale  for  it 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  position  as  companion,  or  to  care 
an  invalid,  or  as  housekeeper. 

Address  "S."    Office  of  The  Friend. 


Woman  Friend  of  experience  desires  a  position  c 
trust, — manager,  companion,  or  caretaker  of  an  elderl 
gentleman. 

Address  "  F.  W."    Office  of  The  Friend. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi; 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trail 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and  /i 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  Indioi 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.  A  man  and  womj' 
Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  fi 
this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

JosiAH  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa.' 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 


Married. — In  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Medfoi 
N.  J.,  Tenth  Month  loth,  1907,  Mark  B.  Bacon,  S' 
of  Samuel  A.  and  Elizabeth  Bacon,  and  Jane 
Haines,  daughter  of  Clayton  and  Lydia  B.  Haines. 

 ,  at  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Forty-second  5 

and  Powelton  Avenue,  West  Philadelphia,  on  t 
eighteenth  of  Ninth  Month,  1907,  J.  Edward  Moc 
son  of  William  H.  and  Ellen  M.  Moon  of  Morrisville,  P 
to  Mary  Platt  Brown,  daughter  of  J.  Morton  a 
Isadora  Platt  Brown  of  Llanerch,  Pa. 


Died. — On  the  morning  of  Tenth  Month  23rd,  191 
in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Thomas  H.  Whitson,  in  1 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.    A  beloved  meml 
and  minister  of  West  Chester  Particular  and  Birmii 
ham  Monthly  Meeting  of   Friends.    Nearly  twe 
years  ago  this  dear  Friend  was  obliged  to  retire  fr 
secular  business  on  account  of  poor  health,  and  althou 
he  endured  much  bodily  weakness  and  frequent  attai 
of  severe  pain  with  remarkable  patience  and  resignat 
he  was  very  persevering  in  the  attendance  at  meetii, 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  not  only  at  home  1 
elsewhere,  and  was  deeply  exercised  therein  for 
honor  of  truth  and  the  good  of  souls.    He  travailec^ii 
spirit  not  only  on  account  of  those  who  were  near  ; 
dear  to  him,  but  this  exercise  at  times  extended 
the  whole  human  family.    Often  when  he  seemed 
have  scarcely  sufficient  strength  for  the  little  servi 
to  which  he  was  called  in  his  own  neighborhood 
yielded  to  an  impression  of  duty  to  some  distant  pi; 
so  that  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  visited  ev 
meeting  in   Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  manv 
them  frequently,  as  well  as  the  families  of  several 
the  Monthly  Meetings  and  on  a  few  occasions  he  visi 
meetings  and  families  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  lo 
He  also  was  much  engaged  in  religious  labor  out; 
of  his  own  religious  society  in  hospitals,  almshou 
prisons,   reformatory  homes,  charitable  instituti(5, 
schools,  and  on  one  or  more  occasions  in  a  mility 
academy  as  well  as  in  more  private  ways.  During 
last  few  weeks  of  his  life  he  was  confined  to  his  H 
and  though  suffering  much  at  times  he  was  fa\'cd 
with  a  heavenlv  serenity  of  mind  and  quietnesjil 
spirit,  which  was  remarkable  to  those  of  his  chile  n 
and  others  who  were  privileged  to  be  with  him.  0,n 
he  would  pray  for  Divine  help  and  at  one  time  in  ie 
midst  of  suffering  he  exclaimed:  "Oh  Lord,  do  withie 
as  thou  wilt!"    He  seemed  to  be  filled  with  a  sensol 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God.  saying  again  and  agn 
"It  is' all  through  Redeeming  Love."    His  spirit  ia> 
often  exercised  for  those  about  him.  and  when  MO 
weak,  ability  was  given  him  frequently  to  raise  is 
voice  in  prayer  and  praise  on  their  account.    "  Blebd 
are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  hencefolh: 
Yea.  saith  the  spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  I'jif 
labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

 ,  Tenth  Month  25th.  1907,  at  her  home  in  ir- 

mantown.  Philadelphia,  Rebecca  L.  Chrisman.  in'er 
eighty-sixth  year.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Monh 
Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Nort  n 
District. 

 .  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Des  Moines,  I 

on  the  fifth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1907,  F.LiHU  B.  S  n 
ley,  a  member  of  North  Branch  Monthly  Meetir  ol 
Friends  (Conservative).  F.arlham.  Iowa.  Deccseii 
was  eighty-one  years  of  age. 
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There  !s  a  Tims  to  Speak. 

"'There  is  a  time  to  keep  silerxe,'  saith 
olomon.    But  when  I  proceeded  to  the 
irst  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Ec- 
pesiastes,  and  'considered  all  the  oppressions 
»hat  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  beheld  the 
jears  of  such  as  were  oppressed,  and  they 
iad  no  comforter;  and  on  the  side  of  the 
Oppressors  there  was  power,'  I  concluded 
hat  this  was  not  the  time  to  keep  silence. 
;^or  truth  should  be  spoken  at  all  times,  but 
■  laore  especially  at  those  times  when  to 
•'peak  truth  is  dangerous." 
a :  The  above  is  kindly  handed  to  us  over 
'  ■he  name  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  Its 
( reneral  intent  we  could  unite  with,  and  de- 
••  'ired  to  commend.    But  we  found  some 
[ualification  of  the  concluding  sentence 
'earned  needed,  for  those  who  might  use  it 
'  iterally.    We  could  amend  it  by  saying  it 
-  hould  be  the  truth  at  all  times  that  should 
3 bespoken,  when  anything  ought  to  be  spo- 
'  :en.  For  there  are  many  truths  which  it  is 
I'iOt  in  good  order  to  speak  at  all  times.  The 
'*'^ct  that  they  are  true  does  not  justify  ex- 
posing  many  a  fact,  for  instance  in  another's 
'haracter.    To  the  usual  excuse,  "But  it  is 
true,"  one  was  heard  to  say:  "I  could 
ose  my  soul  the  same  day,  by  going  round 
*  '  nd  telling  tuie  things  about  my  neighbors." 

Nothing  is  truer  than  that  "The  Lord 
V^iiveth."    But  some  are  condemned  in  the 
:**)criptures  "who  prophesy  that  the  Lord 
''  liveth,  and  prophesy  falsely;  for  they  proph- 
I  'sy  without  his  living  authority,  or  else 
jjporrow  what  they  say  v/ithout  experiment- 
AWy  knowing  it  in  themselves.    The  apostle 
I  lays,  "If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak 
not  simply  because  the  thing  is  true,  but] 
lis  the  oracles  of  God."    Let  him  have  the 
ight  spiritual  warrant  for  speaking. 


Also  because  speaking  the  truth  is  "dan- 
gerous" to  the  speaker,  is  not  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  speaking  it;  but  because  the 
Divine  witness  for  truth  in  the  heart  requires 
the  utterance,  therein  consists  the  warrant, 
— whether  the  utterance  be  dangerous  to 
the  speaker  or  not.  It  is  more  dangerous  to 
keep  silent  where  the  holy  Witness  moves 
us  to  be  his  mouthpiece;  and  it  is  also  dan- 
gerous to  one's  own  moral  life  to  speak 
merely  because  he  thinks  it  will  be  brave 
to  speak,  because  dangerous.  Duty, — duty 
to  the  inward  Witness, — is  the  criterion,  and 
not  danger,  not  bravery,  not  a  deserving 
of  censure  to  be  administered,  not  mere 
truth  and  fact  is  the  call,  until  the  authority 
of  Truth  himself  as  an  inward  voice  or  con- 
viction says:  "Thou  art  the  man"  to  ad- 
minister it. 

That  which  should  be  done  "at  all  times" 
is  to  watch,  and  not  to  talk  true  things  that 
are  not  incumbent  from  the  living  Truth 
and  best  wisdom  for  delivery.  Then,  when 
they  are,  one  cannot  be  too  brave,  if  in  right 
humility  of  heart.  There  is  a  time  to  keep 
silence  when  the  living  Word  can  best  be 
trusted  for  his  own  speaking,  and  should 
be  allowed  his  opportunity.  There  is  a  time 
to  speak  when  the  same  authority  calls  for 
it.  There  is  also  a  liberty  to  speak  in  inno- 
cent or  helpful  daily  intercourse,  and  without 
idle  words,  where  our  concern  is:  "Set  a 
watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth;  keep  the 
door  of  my  Hps."  This  door  of  speech  is 
on  the  heart  side  of  one's  mouth,  for  "out 
of  the  abundance  or  overflow  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  And  here  we  meet 
with  the  following  mention  of  "Three  Gates" 
of  watchfulness: 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 

A  tale  some  one  to  you  has  told 
About  another,  make  it  pass, 

Before  you  speak,  three  gates  qf  gold. 

These  narrow  gates;  First,  "  Is  it  true?" 

Then,  "Is  it  needful?"    In  your  mind 
Give  truthful  answer.    And  the  next 

Is  last  and  narrowest:  "  Is  it  kind?" 

And  if,  to  reach  your  lips  at  last. 

It  passes  through  these  gateways  three, 

Then  you  may  tell  the  tale  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 

But  we  hope  not  to  violate  this  caution 
when  we  feel  it  "needful,"  as  a  warning  to 
our  members  hereaway,  and  also  as  a 
"  kindness  "  to  the  Society,  to  expose  open 
"facts"  which  are  consequences  of  depart- 
ures from  our  essential  principle  in  worship 
or  other  practice. 


God  Speaking  to  Men  of  To-day. 

No  one  need  be  without  the  companion- 
ship and  guidance  of  God.  We  cannot 
dictate  to  him  the  manner  in  which  the 
companionship  and  guidance  will  be  given, 
but  they  are  the  privilege  of  each  child  of 
God.  "  I  will  be  with  you,"  and  "  I  will 
guide  you,"  are  promises  on  which  we  can 
absolutely  depend.  And  they  offer  us  ail- 
that  we  need. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  conscience 
and  a  sense  of  duty  are  the  voice  of  God 
to  us.  But  that  depends  on  whether  con- 
science and  the  sense  of  duty  are  right.  If 
we  mean  by  conscience  the  inner  conviction 
that  there  is  a  divine  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong,  then  it  is  true  that  con- 
science is  God's  voice  telling  us  this.  But 
if  we  mean  by  conscience  our  idea  of  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong,  and  by  the  sense  of 
duty  our  idea  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  then 
sometimes  conscience  and  the  sense  of  duty 
are  God's  word  to  us  and  sometimes  they 
are  not,  for  sometimes  we  think  that  is 
right  which  is  wrong,  and  regard  that  as 
our  duty  which  we  afterwards  see  to  have 
been  what  we  ought  not  to  have  done.  God 
always  speaks  to  us  in  the  right.  God  is 
the  great  Right.  Righteousness  is  his 
throne.  We  need  always  to  test  what 
purports  to  be  his  will  by  asking,  "Is  it 
right?"  And  we  need  to  be  always  seeking 
with  eager  hearts  for  a  better  understanding 
of  what  is  right. 

God  speaks  to  us  through  the  common 
things  of  life.  Our  ordinary  experiences 
are  full  of  his  counsel.  They  tell  us  of  the 
duty  of  honesty,  of  God's  faithfulness  in 
minute  things,  of  his  nearness  and  love. 
If  we  were  listening  more  intently  we  should 
hear  these  voices  of  God.  Jacob  discovered 
to  his  astonishment  that  a  common  spot 
of  desert  was  none  other  than  the  house 
of  God  and  the  gate  of  heaven.  But  that 
spot  was  no  holier  than  any  other  spot. 
What  God  would  have  had  Jacob  learn  was 
that  every  spot  may  be  a  Bethel.  Neither 
to  Jerusalem  nor  to  Gerizim  do  men  need 
to  go  to  talk  with  God,  said  Jesus.  They 
can  find  Him  anywhere.  He  is  seeking  for 
the  men  who  will  be  near  him  everywhere. 

God  speaks  to  us  also  through  the  extra- 
ordinary things.  Often  when  we  will  not 
listen  to  Him  as  He  speaks  in  life's  ordinary 
experiences.  He  has  to  challenge  our  atten- 
tion and  make  us  hear  by  some  unusual 
stroke.  The  man  who  is  too  busy  to  listen 
to  Him  is  laid  on  his  back  where  he  can  do 
nothing  but  hearken  to  God.  The  proud 
and  self-sufficient  who  had  everything  and 
"  did  not  need  God,"  awake  to  find  that  they 
had  lost  all  and  are  desolate.  So  they  turn 
to  the  God  whom  in  prosperity  they  did 
without.  Whether  by  earthquake,  or  by  fire, 
or  by  the  still  small  voice,  God  will  be  heard. 
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Most  of  all,  He  has  spoken  to  us  and 
speaks  still  by  his  Son,  who  was  here  and 
talked  with  men,  whose  words  were  written 
down  for  us,  and  who  ever  liveth  and  by 
his  Spirit  is  speaking  still  to  men,  not 
articulate  words,  but  with  the  personal 
stroke  on  the  soul  which  is  the  end  of  arti- 
culate words.  Now  as  ever  Christ  is  near. 
He  is  calling  to  us,  "Come  to  me."  He  is 
saying  to  us,  "Go  to  others."  Can  we  not 
hear  Him? — Robert  E.  Speer. 

Sacerdotalism. 

The  sacerdotal  doctrine  is  that  the  min- 
ister of  Christ  is  a  priest,  appointed  of  God, 
to  stand  between  Christ  and  his  people,  as 
a  mediator.  Therefore,  all  confession  of 
sin  and  worship  must  be  made  to  God 
'  through  the  priest.  He  offers  Christ  anew, 
a  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
bread  and  wine,  under  his  manipulation, 
becoming  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus. 

The  Holy  Spirit  invariably  regenerates, 
or  begets  anew,  the  person  whom  he  bap- 
tizes, the  water  .under  his  manipulation 
mystically  cleansing  from  sin. 

Without  him,  and,  more  particularly,  a 
bishop  of  his  line,  there  can  be  no  true 
church -of  Christ. 

The  curse  of  the  church  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  idolatry.  Israel  ever  clung  to 
it,  till  the  Babylonish  exile  forced  the 
truth  home  that  there  was  but  one  God, 
and  He  Jehovah. 

The  curse  of  the  Christian  church,  from 
its  early  days  till  now,  has  been  sacerdotal- 
ism. A  great  part  of  the  church  has  not 
yet  learned  that  Christ,  "because  He  con- 
tinueth  ever,  hath  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood. Wherefore,  He  is  able  also  to  save 
them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  them." 

Three  conditions  supported  sacerdotalism 
up  to  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Men  were  universally  ignorant 
of  the  Bible,  grossly  superstitious,  and  more 
than  willing  to  put  the  responsibility  for 
their  I  ives  before  God  on  a  ministry  willing 
to  take  it.  The  reformation  put  the  Bible 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Ignorance, 
superstition  and  irresponsibility  were  hardly 
smitten,  and  sacerdotalism  was  almost  driv- 
en from  Protestant  England  and  America. 
It  feebly  lived,  however,  in  the  churches  of 
the  prayer  book.  Great  and  persistent 
efforts  had  been  made  in  those  churches  to 
free  the  prayer  b(K)k  of  those  terms  and 
phrases  which  taught  this  pernicious  error, 
nut  in  vain.  They  remained  in  the  book, 
and  they  did  their  evil  work,  slowly  at 
first,  more  rapidlv  afterwards.  Adorning 
itself  with  beautiful  svmbols  in  worship 
and  in  cases  with  a  genuine  piety,  the  allur- 
ing but  false  teaching  grew,  till  it  held 
practical  possession  of  the  church,  as  it 
does  to-day.    Episcopal  Recorder. 

Pi:rii.  of  Success. —Perhaps  the  saddest 
thing  about  the  study  of  the  old  Roman 
writers  is,  that  Horace  and  Juvenal  and 
Tacitus  were  no  false  prophets,  and  the 
great  empire  fell  through  the  curse  of 
success  and  the  vices  of  a  materialized 
civilization. — Forinigbily  Review. 


QUIETNESS  AS  A  CANOPY  COVERS 
MY  MIND. 

Great  God,  thy  name  be  blest, 

Thy  goodness  be  adored. 
My  soul  has  been  distressed, 

But  thou  hast  peace  restored. 

A  thankful  heart  1  feel. 

In  peace  my  mind  is  stayed. 

Balsamic  ointments  heal, 
The  wounds  by  sorrow  made. 

Though  elements  contend. 
Though  wind  and  waters  rage, 

I've  an  unshaken  Friend, 
Who  doth  my  grief  assuage. 

Though  storms  without  arise. 

Emblems  of  those  within, 
On  Christ,  my  soul  relies. 

The  sacrifice  for  sin. 

Though  inward  storms  prevail. 

Afflicting  to  endure 
I've  help  that  cannot  fail, 

In  Him  that's  ever  sure. 

Though  outward  war  and  strife, 

Prevail  from  sea  to  sea, 
I've  peace  in  inward  life 

And  that  sufficeth  me. 

Though  clamor  rear  it's  head 
And  stalk  from  shore  to  shore. 

My  food  is  angel's  bread. 
What  can  I  covet  more? 

Though  ill  reports  abound. 

Suspicions  and  surmise, 
1  find,  and  oft  have  found. 

In  death  true  comfort  lies; 

That  death  1  mean  whereby 

Self-love  and  will  are  slain. 
For  these,  the  more  they  die. 

The  more  the  Lamb  doth  reign. 

And  well  assured  1  am 

True  peace  is  only  known, 
Wh  ere  he  the  harmless  Lamb 

Has  made  the  heart  his  throne. 

Then,  may  tempests  rage. 

Cannon  may  roar  in  vain; 
The  Rock  of  every  age, 

The  Lamb,  the  Lamb  doth  reign. 

Job  Scott. 

Fourth  Month  22nd,  1782. 


A  person,  who  suspected  that  a  minister 
of  his  acquaintance  was  not  sufficiently 
Calvinistic,  went  to  him  and  said:  "1  am 
told  that  you  are  against  the  perseverance 
of  the  saints."  "Not  I,  indeed,"  answered 
he,  "it  is  the  perseverance  of  sinners  that 
I  oppose."  "But  that  is  not  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Do  you  think  that  a  child  of  God 
cannot  fall  very  low,  and  yet  be  restored?" 
He  replied,  "  I  think  it  will  be  very  danger- 
ous to  make  the  experiment." 

 A.  F. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
tween devotion  to  business  and  forgetful- 
ness  of  (lod.  Attention  to  secular  affairs 
will  not  make  a  man  irreligious  if  his  heart 
is  where  it  ought  to  be.  But  if  one's  religion 
is  only  a  veneer,  these  secularities  will 
soon  tear  it  off.  They  will  soon  reveal 
whether  the  religion  is  genuine  or  a  mere 
pretense.  One  may  be  self-deceived  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  one's  profession  ;  but  if  one's 
piety  will  stand  the  test  of  modern  business 
methods  and  activities,  it  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  its  genuineness.  - 
UniUd  Presbyterian. 


A  Valuable  Document. 

Among  the  recent  "finds"  of  great  vah 
to  the  Christian  Church  is  what  is  knoi! 
as  the  "Proof  of  Apostolic  Preaching 
It  is  an  Armenian  document,  found  in  fa 
away  Asia,  and  contains  a  writing  by  Ire 
sus,  the  eminent  Church  father.  It  seen 
to  have  been  written  after  Irenaeus'  treati 
"Against  Heresies,"  and  belongs  to 
last  decade  of  the  second  century.  It 
been  translated  into  German  and  intr 
duced  by  Professor  Harnack. 

The  form  of  the  writing  represents 
great  controversialist  as  a  catechist,  whi 
is  another  endorsement  of  this  great  meth 
of  religious  instruction,  and  is  of  such 
character  as  to  show  that  he  deemed 
creed  to  be  not  merely  a  statement  of  the 
logy,  but  also  a  guide  to  the  practical 
of  those  who  held  it. 

The  German  professor  outlines  the  cc 
tents  of  this  precious  document  under  fi 
heads.    It  contains  a  definition  of  Christi 
doctrine  and  declares  it  essential  to  pun 
of  heart  and  life.    It  represents  a  history 
revelation  from  the  very  beginning  to 
prophetic  age.    It  presents  the  scheme 
redemption  as  outlined  in  the  prophets,  a 
insists  on  the  essential  importance  of 
doctrine  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesus.  T 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  that  refer 
Christ  are  examined  in  great  detail.  T 
whole  is  then  summed  up  and  gene 
warning  against  heresy  is  presented  unc 
three  main  divisions. 

The  "canon"  of  our  faith  is  thus  setfoi 
for  us:  "The  first  point  of  our  faith  is  G( 
Father,  uncreated,  who  cannot  be  contain) 
invisible,  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all.  7 
second  point  is  the  Word  of  God, 
Son  of  God,  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  w 
appeared  to  the  prophets  according  to 
form  of  their  prophesying  and  according 
the  scope  of  the  counsels  of  the  Father,  >\ 
also,  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  in  order 
complete  and  sum  up  everything,  beca 
a  man  among  men  who  could  be  seen  a 
handled,  to  destroy  death,  and  to  exhi 
life,  and  to  effect  a  bond  of  union  betw 
God  and  men.    And  the  third  point  is 
Holy  Ghost,  through  whom  the  proph 
prophesied,  and  the  fathers  learned  Div 
things,  and  the  righteous  were  led  in  the^^ 
of  righteousness,  and  who,  at  the  end  of 
ages,  was  poured  out  in  a  new  way  on  I 
manity  over  the  whole  earth  in  that  6 
renewed  men  for  God." 

This  document  is  of  the  highest  value,  it 
only  because  of  what  it  is  in  itself,  but  ■ 
cause  it  comes  at  the  time  at  which  it  do 
In  itself  it  throws  a  ffood  of  light  upon 
Christian  life  and  thought  of  the  latter  lil 
of  the  second  century.    This  most  impc- 
ant  epoch,  marking  the  transition  from  s 
apostolic  times  to  the  Nicene  period,  is  H 
too  little  known.    This  writing  of  Iren.'is 
shows  that  the  foundations  of  the  Christ n 
Church  were  laid  broad  and  deep  in  the  n  ^ 
truths  as  we  hold  them  to-day.    The  liu'; 
ture  of  the  eariy  fathers  is  greatly  enric 
by  this  significant  find. 

It  further  seems  an  overruling  of  Pni' 
dence  that  it  should  come  just  at 
juncture.    The  Virgin  Birth  of  Jesu>  1 
been  the  storm  centre  for  the  past  ''^ 
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;ars,  and  men  have  been  talking  and  writ- 
g  about  it  much  more  than  formerly, 
any  have  brushed  this  doctrine  on  one 
ie  because  of  its  difficulties,  and  boldly 
dared  that  it  is  not  essential  to  the 
jric  of  Christian  truth.  Such  will  now 
ve  to  turn  their  attention  to  some  other 
ctrine,  as  this  writing  clearly  emphasizes 
e  Virgin  Birth  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
ctrines  of  the  Christian  faith. 
We  finnly  believe,  not  only  that  new 
ith  will  ever  break  from  the  Divine  Word, 
t  also  that  there  are  stored  up  in  the 
eamy  unknown  East  vast  stores  of  cor- 
borative  evidence,  awaiting  the  "fulness 
times"  when,  greatly  needed,  they  will 
unearthed  by  the  eager  hand  of  the  sin- 
re  seeker  after  truth. — Episcopal  Recorder. 


Conscience  and  Strong  Drink. — J.  B. 
issar  gives  the  following  incident  in  the 
e  of  his  father,  "Uncle  John  Vassar," 
lich  shows  what  conscience  says  on  the 
estion  of  the  drink  traffic. 
"My  father,  as  known  to  many,  was  for 
my  years  in  the  employ  of  Matthew 
issar,  the  founder  of  Vassar  College.  It 
ly  not  be  generally  known  that  the  money 
th  which  the  college  was  founded  was 
ide  from  the  sale  of  pale  ale.    My  father 
IS  the  foreman  in  the  business  while 
3St  of  the  money  was  being  made.  When 
was  converted,  and  for  conscience  sake 
t  the  business,  Matthew  Vassar  was  very 
jch  offended,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
>uld  not  speak  to  him.    A  year  before 
itthew  Vassar  departed  this  life,  father 
'(Jlled  upon  him,  and  as  was  his  wont, 
c  ered  a  short  prayer  before  leaving,  Mr. 
''issar  kneeling.    I,  a  boy,  observed  the 
To  men  with  uncommon  interest.  Never 
sail  I  forget  that  at  the  ending  of  the 
fayer  Matthew  Vassar  rose,   and  with 
lirs,  laying  his  hand  upon  father's  should- 
(.  said,  'John,  you  did  right  in  leaving  the 
l.siness.'" 

This  is  the  way  things  look  when  life's 
osing  shadows  gather.  It  is  well  for  us 
Jmetimes  to  see  our  course  from  the  stand- 
}int  of  a  dying  bed.  Was  there  ever  a 
ran  who  in  his  latest  hours  rejoiced  that 
I  had  spent  his  life  in  making,  selling,  or 
Ving  strong  drink?  Shall  we  do  in  life's 
curse  what  we  would  not  do  at  life's 
user' — Christian. 


Bishop  Westcott  in  his  History  of  The 
liglish  Bible  says,  "  In  rendering  the  sacred 
iKt  Tyndale  remained  throughout  faithful 
\  the  instincts  of  a  scholar.  From  first 
1  last  his  style  and  his  interpretation  are 
K  own,  and  in  the  originality  of  Tyndale 
i included  in  a  large  measure  the  originality 
c  our  English  version.  It  is  even  of,  less 
ii^ment  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
1"  translation  remains  intact  in  our  present 
tbles  than  that  his  Spirit  animates  the 
>lioIe.  He  toiled  faithfully  himself,  and 
>iere  he  failed  he  left  to  those  who  should 
<Tie  after  the  secret  of  success.  His 
iiluence  decided  that  our  Bible  should  be 
jjpular  and  not  literary,  and  that  so  by 
ii  simplicity  it  should  be  endowed  with 
Jrmanence. 

i 


Thomas  Carlyle  on  George  Fox,  (name- 
ly, his  making  to  himself  a  suit  of  leather). 

This  man,  the  first  of  the  Quakers,  and 
by  trade  a  shoemaker,  was  one  of  those  to 
whom,  under  ruder  or  purer  form,  the  Divine 
idea  of  the  universe  is  pleased  to  manifest 
itself;  and  across  all  the  hulls  of  ignorance 
and  earthly  degradation,  shine  through,  in 
unspeakable  av^ulness,  unspeakable  beauty, 
on  their  souls.  Sitting  in  nis  stall,  working 
on  tanned  hides,  amid  pincers,  paste-horns, 
rosin,  swine  bristles,  and  a  nameless  flood 
of  rubbish,  this  youth  had  nevertheless,  a 
living  spirit  belonging  to  him;  also  an  an- 
tique inspired  volume,  through  which,  as 
through  a  window,  it  could  look  upwards 
and  discern  its  celestial  home.  The  task 
of  a  daily  pair  of  shoes  coupled  even  with 
some  prospect  of  victuals,  and  an  honorable 
mastership  in  cordwainery,  and  perhaps 
the  third  borough-part  in  his  one  hundred, 
as  the  crown  of  long  faithful  sewing — was 
nowise  satisfactory  enough  to  such  a  mind; 
but  ever  amid  the  boring  and  hammering 
came  tones  from  that  far-off  country,  came 
splendors  and  terrors;  for  this  poor  cord- 
wainer,  as  we  said,  was  a  man,  and  the 
temple  of  immensity,  wherein  as  a  man  he 
had  been  sent  to  minister,  was  full  of  holy 
mystery  to  him.  The  clergy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  ordained  watchers  and  inter- 
preters of  that  same  holy  mystery,  listened 
with  unaffected  tedium  to  his  consultations, 
and  advised  him,  as  the  solution  of  such 
doubts,  to  "drink  beer  and  dance."  Blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  For  what  end  were 
their  tithes  levied  and  eaten;  for  what  were 
their  shovel  hats  scooped  out,  and  their 
surplices  and  cassock  aprons  girt  on;  and 
such  a  church  repairing,  and  chaffering, 
and  organing,  and  other  racketing,  held 
over  that  spot  of  God's  earth,  if  man  were 
but  a  patent  digester?  Fox  turned  from 
them,  with  tears  and  a  sacred  scorn,  back 
to  his  leather  parings  and  his  Bible.  Moun- 
tains of  encumbrance,  higher  than  /Etna, 
had  been  heaped  over  that  spirit;  but  it 
was  a  spirit,  and  would  not  lie  buried  there. 
Through  long  days  and  nights  of  silent 
agony,  it  struggled  and  wrestled,  with  a 
man's  force,  to  be  free;  how  its  mountain 
prison  heaved  and  swayed  tumultuously, 
as  the  giant  spirit  shook  them  to  this  hand 
and  that,  and  emerged  into  the  light  of 
heaven!  That  Leicester  shoe-shop,  had 
men  known  it,  was  a  holier  place  than  any 
Vatican  or  Loretto  shrine.  "So  bandaged, 
and  hampered,  and  hemmed  in,"  groaned 
he,  "with  one  thousand  requisitions,  obliga- 
tions, straps,  tatters,  and  tagrags,  I  can 
neither  see  nor  move;  nor  my  own  am  I, 
but  the  world's;  and  time  flies  fast,  and 
heaven  is  high  and  hell  is  deep.  Man! 
bethink  thee,  if  thou  hast  power  of  thought, 
why  not ;  what  binds  me  here?  Want,  want ! 
Ha,  of  what?  Will  all  the  shoe  wages  under 
the  moon  ferry  me  across  into  that  far  land 
of  light?  Only  meditation  can,  and  devout 
prayer  to  God.  1  will  to  the  woods;  the 
hollow  of  a  tree  will  lodge  me,  wild  berries 
will  feed  me;  and  for  clothes,  cannot  I 
stitch  myself  one  perennial  suit  of  leather?" 
Let  some  living  angels,  with  seeing  eye  and 
understanding  heart,  picture  George  Fox 
on  that  morning,  when  he  spread  out  his 


cutting  board  for  the  last  time,  and  cuts 
cowhides  by  unwonted  patterns,  and  stitches 
them  together  into  one  continuous?  all-in- 
cluding case,  the  farewell  service  of  the  awl. 
Stitch  away,  thou  noble  Fox;  every  prick 
of  that  little  instrument  is  pricking  into  the 
heart  of  slavery,  and  world  worship,  and 
the  mammon  god.  Thy  elbows  jerk  as  in 
strong  swimmer  strokes,  and  every  stroke 
is  bearing  them  across  the  prison  ditch, 
within  which  vanity  holds  her  workhouse 
and  rag  fair,  into  lands  of  true  liberty; 
were  the  work  done,  there  is  in  broad  Europe 
one  free  man,  and  thou  art  he!  Thus  from 
the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  path  to  the 
loftiest  height ;  and  for  the  poor  also  a  Gospel 
has  been  published. — Extracted  from  an  old 
Friend. 

 A.  F. 

"The  rainbow!  see  how  fair  a  thing 
God  hath  built  up  from  tears." 

Cherish  thy  sorrow,  grief  shall  bring 
Solace  in  after  years. 

Fruits  and  flowers  with  smiles  caressed 

Are  blest  with  cloudy  skies. 
And  after  storms  our  spirit's  rest, — • 

We  see  with  tear-washed  eyes. 

  J.  M. 

He  findeth  not  who  seeks  his  own. 
The  soul  is  lost  that's  saved  alone. 
Not  on  one  favored  forehead  fell 
Of  old  the  fire-tongued  miracle. 
But  flamed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 
The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Whittier. 

Daniel  Webster  on  the  Lodge. — "I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  however 
unobjectionable  may  have  been  the  original 
objects  of  the  institution,  or  however  pure 
may  be  the  motives  and  purposes  of  the 
individual  members,  and  notwithstanding 
the  many  great  and  good  men  who  have 
from  time  to  time  belonged  to  the  order, 
yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  an  institution  which 
in  my  judgment  is  essentially  wrong  in 
the  principle  of  its  formation;  that,  from 
its  very  nature,  it  is  liable  to  great  abuses; 
that  among  the  obligations  which  are  found 
to  be  imposed  on  its  members,  there  are 
such  as  are  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
duty  of  good  citizens;  and  that  all  secret 
associations,  the  members  of  which  take 
upon  themselves  extraordinary  obligations 
to  one  another,  and  are  bound  together  by 
secret  oaths,  are  naturally  sources  of  jeal- 
ousy and  just  alarm  to  others,  are  especially 
unfavorable  to  harmony  and  mutual  con- 
fidence among  men  living  together  under 
popular  institutions,  and  are  dangerous  to 
the  general  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  good 
government.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
conviction,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  future 
administration  of  all  such  oaths,  and  the 
formation  of  all  such  obligations,  should 
be  prohibited  by  law." 

We  cannot  live  to-day  on  the  strength 
of  yesterday's  food — each  day  has  a  por- 
tion of  its  own.  Yesterday's  sunshine 
will  not  light  the  earth  to-day,  but  there 
is  other  sunshine  ready  each  new  morning. 

It  is  only  three  generations  from  shirt 
sleeves  to  shirt  sleeves.  The  first  accumu- 
lates, the  second  enjoys,  and  the  third 
squanders. — ^T.  W.  Higginson. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


AH  ME! 
I  killed  a  robin — the  little  thing. 
With  scarlet  breast  on  a  glossy  wing. 
That  comes  in  the  apple  tree  to  sing. 

I  flung  a  stone  as  he  twittered  there, 
1  only  meant  to  give  him  a  scare. 
But  off  it  went — and  hit  him  square. 

A  little  flutter— a  little  cry- 
Then  on  the  ground  I  saw  him  lie. 
I  didn't  think  he  was  going  to  die. 

But  as  1  watched  him  1  soon  could  see 
He  never  would  sing  for  you  or  me 
Any  more  in  the  apple  tree. 

Never  more  in  the  morning  light, 
Never  more  in  the  sunshine  bright 
Trilling  his  song  in  gay  delight. 

And  I'm  thinking,  every  summer  day. 
How  never,  never,  I  can  repay 
The  little  life  that  I  took  away. 

Sydney  Dayre. 


HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 
(Continued  from  page  213.) 

William  Penn  was  warmly  received  by 
his  father's  friends.  The  Duke  of  Ormonde 
introduced  him  to  his  second  son,  Lord 
Arran  (the  eldest  being  absent),  who  was 
charmed  with  the  young  courtier:  and  soon 
the  accounts  sent  home,  assured  the  ad- 
miral that  this  course  had  been  wisely 
taken.  The  Ormondes  were  a  family  of 
soldiers,  and  everything  relating  to  war 
occupied  the  thoughts  of  young  Arran  and 
his  companions.  There  was  an  insurrection 
of  the  soldiers  at  Carrickfergus,  to  repel 
which  Lord  Arran  was  sent,  and  Penn  offered 
to  serve  as  a  volunteer  under  his  friend, 
which  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself.  Lord  Arran  was  in 
ecstasies,  and  he  further  wrote  to  the  ad- 
miral, praising  William  Penn,  and  proposing 
that  he  should  join  the  army,  and  have  a 
company  of  foot,  as  had  been  agreed 
between  them  before  the  young  man's 
return  from  France.  William  Penn  himself 
urged  it  too — but  the  admiral  would  not 
consent,  and  his  son  acceded  with  regret: 
but  that  he  might  have  some  remembrance 
of  it,  he  had  his  likeness  painted  in  his 
military  costume.  Is  it  not  curious,  that 
the  only  true  portrait  of  this  great  apostle 
of  peace,  shows  him  armed  and  accoutred 
as  a  soldier. 

And  now  his  father  caused  him  to  re-visit 
London  to  make  some  arrangements  about 
the  Shangarry  estates  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  ad- 
miral. This  being  concluded,  he  sent  his 
son  away  from  London,  that  he  might  not 
again  meet  his  Quaker  friends,  and  sent 
him  back  to  Ireland,  when  he  went  to  reside 
at  Shangarry  Castle.  When  he  had  been 
here  a  few  months,  it  happened  during  one 
of  his  visits  to  Cork,  that  he  heard  that 
Thomas  Loe,  his  Quaker  acquaintance  in 
Oxford,  was  to  preach  that  night.  He 
thought  of  his  former  ideas,  and  wondered 
what  he  would  now  think  of  them.  He 
stayed  to  listen.  The  text  was  "there  is 
a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and 
there  is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  bv  the 
world."    The  topic  was  suited  to  his  situa- 


tion; he  listened,  and  left  the  meeting  a 
Quaker  in  heart.  And  now  he  began  to 
attend  their  meetings:  on  the  third  of  Ninth 
Month,  1667,  at  Cork,  a  company  of  soldiers 
broke  in,  made  the  whole  congregation 
prisoners,  and  carried  them  before  the 
mayor,  on  a  charge  of  riot  and  tumultuous 
assembling.  Seeing  William  Penn,  the  lord 
of  Shangarry  Castle  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Viceroy,  among  the  prisoners,  the 
magistrate  wished  to  set  him  free,  on  simply 
giving  his  word  to  keep  the  peace,  but  not 
knowing  that  he  had  transgressed  any  law, 
he  refused  to  enter  into  terms,  and  so  was 
sent  to  gaol  with  the  rest.  From  the 
prison  he  wrote  to  his  friend  the  Earl  of 
Ossory — Lord  President  of  Munster,  giving 
an  account  of  his  arrest  and  detention. 
An  order,  of  course,  was  sent  to  the  rhayor 
for  his  immediate  discharge;  but  everybody 
now  knew  that  William  Penn  had  become 
a  Quaker.  His  friends  at  the  Viceregal 
Court  were  greatly  distressed  at  it;  the 
Earl  wrote  to  tell  the  Admiral,  who,  with 
his  family,  were  thunderstruck:  he  was 
recalled  to  London,  where  after  an  explana- 
tion his  father  turned  him  out  of  doors: 
and  though  he  was  allowed  to  return  again 
in  a  few  months,  yet  his  father  would  not 
speak  to  him. 

He  was  imprisoned  for  eight  months  and 
sixteen  days  in  the  Tower,  for  his  Quaker 
opinions,  and  while  there  he  wrote  several 
books.  The  manliness  of  his  conduct  during 
this  time  won  back  in  part  his  father's  love: 
he  even  visited  and  talked  with  him  in  the 
dungeon,  and  exerted  his  influence  to  get 
him  liberated,  which  at  last  was  accomplish- 
ed. 

In  the  year  1670,  in  the  Eighth  Month, 
the  Quakers  coming  one  day  to  their 
meeting-house  in  Grace-church  street,  found 
it  closed,  and  the  doors  guarded  by  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers.  By  degrees  they  increased 
in  number,  and,  as  they  could  not  enter, 
William  Penn  began  to  address  them.  At 
once  the  constables  arrested  him  and 
Captain  William  Mead,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  im- 
prisoned them  both.  On  the  first  of  Ninth 
Month,  when  they  were  brought  up  to 
answer  the  charges  against  them,  the  jury 
could  not  agree  with  the  judge's  opinion, 
that  a  Quakers'  meeting  was  an  unlawful 
assembly,  though  both  judge  and  court 
menaced  them  again  and  again,  and  they 
were  locked  up  several  times,  during  which 
they  suffered  from  cold  and  hunger;  they 
kept  firm  and  acquitted  the  prisoners.  The 
recorder  said  angrily,  "  I  never  till  now 
understood  the  reason  of  the  policy  and 
prudence  of  the  Spaniards  in  suffering  the 
Incuiisition  to  be  brought  among  them; 
ana  it  will  never  be  well  for  us  till  something 
like  it  is  introduced  into  England;  your 
verdict  is  nothing,"  he  said  to  the  jury, 
"you  play  on  the  court;  I  say  you  shall 
bring  in  another  verdict  or  starve,  and  I 
will  have  you  carted  about  the  city,  as  in 
Edward  the  Fourth's  time."  His  threats 
were  all  in  vain:  and  so  the  recorder  fined 
each  juror  forty  marks  for  contempt  and 
perverseness,  and,  when  they  refused  to 
pay,  imprisoned  them  all,  as  well  as  William 
Penn,  whom  they  had  acquitted.  , 


By  William  Penn's  advice.  Bushel,  tha 
one  of  the  jurors  who  had  stood  firmes 
against  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them 
brought  an  action  against  the  lord  mayo 
and  recorder  for  false  imprisonment,  th 
result  of  this  trial  was  triumphant.  Thu 
twelve  judges  declared  the  fine  and  imprison 
ment  illegal. 

Edward  Bushel  and  his  fellow-prison^ 
were  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty  in  the  opei 
court:  and  the  judges  came  to  a  decisioi 
which  has  been  of  the  greatest  importano 
ever  since,  namely:  "That  a  jury  in 
discharge  of  their  duty,  are  responsible  fo 
their  verdict  only  to  God  and  their  con 
sciences."* 


A  Worship  Centered  in  the  Ministe 
OF  Ministers. — And  dear  friends;  althoug! 
the  labors  of  such  as  are  called  forth  b; 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  instructed  thereb; 
rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth,  ar 
highly  serviceable  to  the  church,  and  th 
feet  of  those  who  publish  the  glad  tiding] 
of  salvation  exceeding  beautiful;  yet  th 
aim  and  design  of  every  true  Gospel  minij' 
ter,  is  to  direct  the  minds  of  all  to  the  Divin 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  wail 
upon,  and  have  their  whole  trust  and  ej 
pectation  on  the  Lord  alone.  And  as  th| 
religious  strength  and 'communion  both  ( 
preachers  and  hearers,  consisteth  in  the: 
united  dependence  on-  the  power  and  spiri 
of  Christ,  their  guide  and  leader;  so  whei 
any  part  of  that  dependence  is  broken  o| 
from  him,  the  holy  head,  and  placed  0 
any  instrument  or  member  of  the  bod} 
it  hath  been  sometimes  experienced  < 
become  a  weight  or  burden  on  such  instn 
ment,  and  a  real  impediment  to  its  preset 
service.  Wherefore,  brethren,  we  beseeq 
you,  that,  in  all  your  assemblies  for  t 
worship  of  God,  your  eye  be  single  unl| 
him,  your  expectation  fixed  on  him  alon- 
and  your  faith  standing  in  his  power  a 
spirit,  that  you  may  grow  and  be  estal 
lished  therein,  and  may  be  made  one  an^ 
ther's  strength  in  the  Lord. — London  Epi 
He,  1753.  ^  

Do  You  Expect  an  Answer? — Son 
one  once  said:  "Some  people  are  alwa 
telegraphing  to  heaven  for  God  to  send 
cargo  of  blessing  to  them;  but  they  are  n<l 
at  the  wharf  to  unload  the  vessel  when 
comes."  We  fancy  one  reason  why  mar 
are  not  at  the  wharf  to  unload  the  vess 
is  because,  though  they  have  asked  for 
they  do  not  expect  any  vessel  to  come  i 
They  pray  only  as  an  echo  of  half-foniK 
desires  and  when  that  is  done  too  ofte 
they  take  no  further  thought  of  the  matt€ 
Such  petition  mocks  God,  and  it  would  1 
arrant  folly  to  expect  asking  pra3'er  of  th 
kind  to  wrest  cargoes  of  blessing  from  Go 
But  the  soul  that  asks  in  faith  believin 
that  prays  honestly,  earnestly,  expectantl 
and  then  meets  the  conditions  necessa 
to  obtain  the  blessing,  never  has  failed  ai 
never  will  fail  of  receiving  blessing  at  Goc 
hands. — Methodist  Recorder. 

"  It  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  but  0: 
to  make  peace." 

♦Creasy  on  the  British  Constitution. 
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A  World  Helper. 

BY  ELIZABETH  PRESTON  ALLAN. 


On  a  bieak  autumn  morning,  more  than 
cty  years  ago,  a  French  lad,  about  fifteen 
ars  old,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  stage- 
ach,  in  the  large  courtyard  of  the  Hotel 
la  Poste,  in  the  town  of  Arbois,  and  took 
J  seat  behind  the  driver. 
It  was  in  a  downpour  of  sleet  that  the 
ach  lumbered  out  of  Arbois,  and  the  boy 
altered  himself  as  best  he  could  under 
e  drivers'  tarpaulin,  for  there  were  no 
its  left  inside  or  under  the  hood. 
The  face  of  the  young  traveler  was  set 
r  Paris,  wonderful,  enchanting,  all-wise 
iris.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact,  his  heart 
heavy,  and  as  the  square  tower  of  Arbois 
urch,  and  the  heights  of  the  Ermitage, 
led  from  view  in  the  gray  distance,  a 
ise  of  desolation  and  misery  possessed 
in;  and  though  the  coach  stopped  to 
ange  horses  at  Dole,  Dijon,  Auxerree, 
igny,  and  other  places  new  to  him,  he 
ok  no  interest  in  any  of  them. 
The  lad  was  going  up  to  M.  Barbet's 
lool,  preparatory  to  entering  the  "Ecole 
jrmale,"  the  goal  of  his  ambition  for 
iny  years.  Once  in  Paris,  once  in  M. 
irbet's  hands,  he  worked  hard;  he  was 
eager  student,  and  no  fault  could  be 
ind  with  his  preparation  of  lessons; 
t  so  deep  was  his  misery,  so  acute  his 
mesickness,  that  his  health  rapidly  de- 
ned.  He  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
•oud,  shy  and  silent,  he  never  complained, 
t  now  and  then,  in  answer  to  his  master's 
xious  questioning,  the  cry  would  break 
rth,  "  If  I  could  only  get  a  whiff  of  the 
nnery  yard  at  Arbois,  1  should  be  cured." 
Barbet  tried  to  divert  his  mind,  but  in 

'He  had  been  in  Paris  only  a  few  weeks, 
nen  on  a  certain  Eleventh  Month  morning, 

'le  told  him  with  an  air  of  mystery  that  he 
iS  wanted.  "They  are  waiting  for  you 
ose  by,"  said  the  messenger,  and  in  a 

nail  cafe,  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  the 

:hoolboy  found  a  man  sitting  with  his  face 
)wed  in  his  hands.  It  was  his  father. 
I  have  come  to  fetch  you,"  he  said  simply, 
id  father  and  son  went  back  to  the  tan- 

;:ry  at  Arbois. 

The  lad  was  Louis  Pasteur!  And  now 
ere  is  no  reader  of  these  words  whose 
;art  does  not  leap  up  to  hail  this  name, 
that  of  a  great  world-helper.  Pasteur 
a  name  now  given  to  a  district  in  Canada, 
id  to  a  village  in  Algeria.  The  little  house 
here  the  boy  was  bom,  bears  the  name  on 
brass  plate,  and  "Pasteur"  is  seen  in 
rge  letters  over  many  a  door  in  lands 
here  Pasteur's  mother  tongue  is  unknown, 
'i  every  case,  "Pasteur"  now  spells  "  Bene- 
ctor  to  the  Human  Race."  Yet,  as  has 
ien  explained,  Pasteur's  first  step  in  the 

'  rection  of  his  splendid  life-work  was  a 

^  'ilure. 

'  j  Shall  we  recall  something  of  what  this 
i'an  did  for  the  world?    He  was  seventy 
i^ars  doing  it,  by  hard,  patient,  toilsome, 
iily  endeavor,  and  we  cannot  recount 
!l  nis  achievements  in  any  brief  sketch. 
His   first    important    discoveries  were 
ade  after  years  of  patient  experiment 


with  certain  crystals,  in  an  effort  to  under- 
stand their  forms  and  habits.  One  by  one 
he  estabHshed  certain  scientific  facts,  appar- 
ently insignificant,  but  really  of  such 
moment  that  the  scientists,  of  the  great 
French  Academy  finally  recognized  the 
importance  of  his  work,  applauded  him, 
and  decorated  him  with  the  red  ribbon  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  Pasteur's  crys- 
tal studies  had  just  brought  him  to  the 
examination  of  fermentation,  when  he  was 
called  to  a  country  where  the  mianufacturers 
of  beet  root  alcohol  asked  his  aid  in  prevent- 
ing disappointment  and  loss  in  their  busi- 
ness. 

This  seemed  to  be  turning  aside  from 
his  chosen  field  of  crystallography — "and 
I  love  my  crystals  so!"  he  exclaimed 
pathetically.  Moreover  he  was  a  busy, 
conscientious  teacher  at  the  time;  besides, 
he  had  the  poorest  excuse  for  a  laboratory, 
only  a  student's  microscope,  and  a  primitive 
coke-fed  stove.  What  could  he  do  v/ith  so 
inadequate  an  outfit? 

But  Pasteur  could  never  resist  doing  a 
kindness;  nor  was  he  ever  willing  to  lose 
a  chance  of  sharing  with  others  the  joy  of 
new  revealings  of  truth,  so  he  cheerfully 
overworked  himself,  deprived  himself  and 
his  family  of  the  companionship  so  dear  to 
their  loving  hearts,  resisted  the  advice  of 
his  scientific  friends  who  thought  he  was 
sacrificing  his  chance  of  further  fame  in 
the  field  of  crystallography — and  set  out 
on  the  road  to  a  discovery  which  was  to 
revolutionize  chemistry,  improve  manufact- 
ures, and  aid  commerce.  But  more  than 
all,  it  was  to  Hft  up  surgery  and  medical 
science  to  a  plane  where,  instead  of  working 
in  the  dark,  attacked  by  unknown  enemies, 
losing  more  than  half  its  patients,  this 
science  came  into  the  range  of  a  great 
searchlight  from  Pasteur's  laboratory,  which 
brought  surgeons  and  physicians  glorious 
victory,  and  humanly  speaking,  saved 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives. 

This  was  the  discovery  of  the  germ. 
Pasteur  proved  that  dead  bodies  did  not  de- 
cay by  any  spontaneous  principle  of  decay, 
originating  in  themselves;  that  wounds, 
made  accidentally  or  by  the  surgeon's  knife, 
did  not  fester  and  cause  gangrene  and  death 
by  any  poison  inherent  in  the  wounded 
part;  that  wine  and  beer  and  milk  and  meat 
did  not  "spoil,"  as  we  say,  from  any  spon- 
taneous action  of  their  own,  but  that  in  ail 
these  cases,  what  we  call  decay  was  pro- 
duced by  invisible,  infinitely  small,  infinitely 
numerous  living  organisms,  by  which  the 
air  is  peopled. 

No  educated  person  doubts  this  wonder- 
ful fact  now. 

It  is  hard  to  pass  over  without  mention, 
in  this  brief  sketch,  all  the  benefits  that 
came  to  mankind,  and  all  the  triumphs 
that  came  to  Pasteur,  from  his  discovery. 
As  soon  as  the  great  world-helper  had  found 
the  cause  of  disease  in  men,  animals,  or 
plants,  he  set  himself  to  discover  a  remedy, 
and  never  failed  to  do  it. 

Was  it  the  terrible  death  rate  among  the 
wounded,  from  gangrene,  erysipelas,  sep- 
ticaemia, and  such  horrors?  Pasteur  (and 
following  him,  Lister)  taught  surgeons  to 


filter  the  air,  and  sterihze  all  instruments, 
bandages,  and  appliances,  so  that  instead 
of  a  pin  pick  being  a  "door  open  to  death," 
as  the  great  surgeon,  Velpean,  had  said,  a 
very,  very  small  proportion  of  operations 
are  now  fatal. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  list  of 
this  great  man's  discoveries,  but  we  cannot 
consider  the  others.  Mention  must  be 
made,  however,  of  the  last  and  greatest, 
the  one  with  which  his  name  will  be  forever 
associated  in  all  civilized  lands,  his  cure 
for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

While  Pasteur  had  been  curing  animals 
and  plants  of  many  different  diseases,  one 
mystery  haunted  him,  that  of  hydrophobia. 

A  grateful  country  had  now  replaced  the 
cellar,  the  attic,  the  shed,  which  had  long 
been  Pasteur's  only  laboratories  by  a 
splendidly  equipped  "Pasteur  Institute," 
and  one  day  in  i88o,  an  old  army  surgeon, 
Bourrel,  brought  to  this  laboratory  two 
mad  dogs,  their  jaws  half  open  and  para- 
lyzed, their  tongues  covered  with  foam, 
their  eyes  covered  with  wistful  anguish. 
At  times  they  made  ferocious  darts  at  any- 
thing within  reach,  and  with  rabid  fury  in 
their  blood-shot  eyes,  gave  vent  to  despair- 
ing howls.  This  search  for  truth  did  not 
seem  to  be  a  merry  or  safe  pastime. 

With  the  assistance  of  others  as  brave 
as  himself,  though  less  gifted  and  less 
famous,  Pasteur  lassoed  a  mad  dog,  and 
dragged  it,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  from 
its  cage,  forcing  it  down  to  a  table.  There 
these  assistants  held  the  struggling,  fero- 
cious animal  with  their  powerful  hands, 
while  Pasteur  drew  into  a  glass  tube  held 
between  his  lips,  a  few  drops  of  the  deadly 
saliva.    Talk  of  courage  on  a  battlefield! 

This  was  the  beginning  of  five  years  of 
dangerous,  nerve-racking,  nerve-exhausting 
experiments  to  discover  a  cure  for  hydro- 
phobia. Ten  or  twelve  years  before  this 
time,  Pasteur  had  suffered  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  the  result  of  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
brought  on  by  overwork.  He  was  only 
forty-six,  but  it  looked,  at  the  time,  as  if 
his  life  were  over. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  die,"  said  the  stricken 
man  calmly.  "  1  wanted  to  do  so  much 
more  for  my  country." 

He  did  not  die,  and  he  saw  in  this  re- 
prieve from  death,  not  a  life  to  be  nursed 
and  guarded  in  order  that  mere  life  might 
be  prolonged,  but  a  further  chance  to  work. 

And  now,  in  the  year  i88o,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  lame,  feeble  in  health,  but 
undaunted  in  spirit,  in  courage,  and  in  a 
great  purpose  to  bless  his  race,  Pasteur 
entered  upon  the  most  difficult,  the  most 
dangerous,  the  most  valuable  of  all  his 
experiments,  the  effort  to  find  a  cure  for 
hydrophobia. 

One  morning  in  1885,  Pasteur  saw  a 
little  Alsatian  boy,  Joseph  Meister,  enter 
his  laboratory,  accompanied  by  his  mother. 
He  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  had  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  two  days  before. 

By  this  time,  Pasteur  had  convinced  him- 
self and  other  scientists  that  animals  could 
be  inoculated  with  the  preventive  which 
he  had  discovered  (which,  to  speak  unscien- 
tifically, was  a  mild  form  of  hydrophobia 
virus,  as  vaccination  is  a  mild  form  of  small- 
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pox);  and  of  this  fact,  that  he  could  make 
animals  immune,  he  was  sure. 

But  he  had  not  tried  it  on  any  human 
subject  until  the  little  Alsatian  boy  came 
to  him  in  the  way  of  God's  providence. 
Joseph  Meister,  going  alone  to  school,  along 
a  little  byroad  had  been  attacked  by  a 
furious  dog  and  thrown  to  the  ground. 
Too  small  to  defend  himself,  he  had  only 
thought  of  covering  his  face  with  his  hands. 
A  bricklayer,  seeing  the  attack  from  a 
distance,  rushed  up  and  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing the  dog  off  with  an  iron  bar.  He  picked 
up  the  boy,  covered  with  blood  and  saliva. 

The  tender  hearted  scientist  first  made 
the  mother  and  boy  comfortable  in  apart- 
ments, and  then  went  to  seek  counsel  with 
several  of  his  most  trusted  scientific  friends; 
they  encouraged  him  to  make  the  daring 
experiment,  and  in  a  few  hours  Pasteur  had 
made  his  first  inoculation  in  a  human  body. 
It  was  to  be  followed  by  further  inocula- 
tions, gradually  increasing  in  strength. 

"it  was  a  very  slight  operation,  a  mere 
injection  into  the  side,  of  a  few  drops  of  a 
liquid  prepared  with  some  fragments  of 
medulla  oblongata.  The  child,  who  cried 
very  much  before  the  operation,  soon 
dried  his  tears,  when  he  found  the  slight 
prick  was  all  he  had  to  undergo." 

And  now  began  weeks  of  anguish  for  the 
great  experimenter,  when  his  yearning,  to 
snatch  little  Meister  from  death  tormented 
him  with  hopes  and  fears.  Pasteur  could 
neither  eat  nor  sleep,  nor  even  work.  At 
night,  feverish  visions  came  to  him  of  this 
little  lad  suffocating  in  the  mad  struggles 
of  hydrophobia,  like  patients  he  had  seen 
in  the  hospitals;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  boy  was  well  and  gay. 

The  treatment  lasted  ten  days.  Meister 
was  inoculated  twelve  times;  and  then,  as 
the  wounds  healed,  he  became  the  merriest 
of  the  merry,  skipping  about  as  if  he  had 
been  on  his  own  Alsatian  farm,  always 
ready  with  a  kiss  and  embrace  for  "dear 
Monsieur  Pasteur."  But  it  would  take 
six  weeks  to  feel  assured  of  the  success  of 
the  treatment,  of  the  safety  of  the  boy. 

Let  us  hear  the  good  news  from  Pasteur's 
own  lips;  on  Eighth  Month  20th,  he  was 
declining  some  honors  which  his  country- 
men would  thrust  upon  him,  because  they 
would  take  him  temporarily  out  of  his 
laboratory,  where  he  was  organizing  a 
"service'  against  hvdrophobia. 

"Before  my  departure  for  Jura,"  he  said 
to  these  friends,*"  I  dared  to  treat  a  poor  lit- 
tle nine-year-old  lad  whose  mother  nrought 
him  to  me  from  Alseca,  where  he  had  been 
attacked  on  July  4th,  and  bitten  on  thighs 
legs,  and  hands,  in  such  a  manner  that 
hydrophobia  would  have  been  inevitable, 
flo  remains  in  perfect  health. 

l-'asteur  lived  ten  years  longer,  years 
crowned  and  heaped  with  honors,  rewards, 
praises,  world-wide  fame,  grateful  adula- 
tions; but  through  it  all  he  kept  the  heart 
of  a  noble  child;  and  when  at  last  his  hand 
dropped  the  torch  which  had  been  held 
up  to  light  the  world  into  paths  soothed 
of  pain  and  safer  from  danger,  he  turned 
with  perfect  faith  to  face  the  life  eternal, 
won  for  him  by  the  crucified  Son  of  God. 
— Forward. 


A  Visit  of  Friends  to  Heads  of  Government, 
1863. 

In  the  Seventh  Month,  1863,  information 
was  received  in  Philadelphia,  that  five 
Friends  from  North  Carolina  were  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  at  Fort  Delaware.  They 
had  been  forced  into  the  Rebel  army,  and 
four  of  them  detained  with  it  nearly  nine 
months,  the  other  about  two  months;  en- 
during many  privations  and  hardships,  but 
steadily  refusing  to  bear  arms,  or  to  perform 
any  service  for  the  army.  At  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  they  were  left  by  the  Rebel 
army,  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  Union 
scouts  who  were  gathering  up  stragglers. 

A  special  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  called 
in  Philadelphia,  and  it  being  understood  that 
the  Friends  could  not  be  released  without 
an  order  from  the  Government,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  cases,  with 
authority  to  proceed  to  Washington  and  en- 
deavor to  procure  their  liberation. 

Three  of  the  committee,  viz: — Samuel 
Hilles,  James  R.  Greaves  and  Thomas  Evans 
went  next  morning,  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Secretary  Stanton.  On  hearing 
the  statement  of  the  cases,  he  immediately 
telegraphed  to  Fort  Delaware  directing  their 
discharge,  which  took  place  the  same  day. 

The  Friends  had  called  first  to  see  the 
President,  but  found  he  was  officially  en- 
gaged. After  accomplishing  the  business 
which  took  them  to  Washington,  on  leaving 
the  secretary  of  war,  they  hesitated  about 
calling  again  on  the  President,  fearing  it 
would  trespass  too  much  upon  his  time, 
which  was  just  then  very  closely  occupied; 
but  not  feeling  entirely  satisfied  to  omit  a 
visit  they  repaired  to  his  office. 

On  being  introduced  to  our  worthy  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  Hilles,  stated  the  object  of  our 
coming  to  Washington,  and  that  the  secre- 
tary of  war  had  very  promptly  and  kindly 
attended  to  our  business  and  granted  our 
request.  That  we  felt  it  a  duty  to  call  upon 
the  chief  magistrate  of  our  nation,  as  a 
deputation  from  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends  and  to  show  the  great  regard  and 
respect  we  feel  for  him. 

Samuel  then  alluded  to  our  peaceable 
principles  and  that,  although  conscientiously 
restrained  from  taking  up  arms  in  any  case, 
we  were  loyal  in  our  feelings  towards  the 
government,  and  felt  much  for  the  President 
and  other  officers  in  the  very  trying  position 
in  which  they  were  placed,  with  some  fur- 
ther very  feeling  remarks,  expressive  of 
Christian  interest  and  sympathy  for  the 
President,  which  cannot  now  be  recalled. 

Thomas  Evans  then  mentioned  the  sym- 
pathy he  felt  for  him,  under  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities and  arduous  labors  and  cares 
resting  upon  him;  and  that,  while  waiting  in 
the  anti-chamber,  as  had  been  the  case  at 
other  times  when  at  his  own  home,  an  earn- 
est pra)cr  had  been  raised  in  his  heart,  that 
it  might  please  our  Heavenly  Father  to 
support  him  by  his  strength,  to  endue  him 
with  and  guide  him  by  the  wisdom  from 
above  by  which  only  any  can  rightly  rule; 
so  that  his  labors  might  tend  to  promote 
righteousness  and  peace  in  our  land,  the 
real  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people; 
and,  in  the  end,  his  own  everlasting  peace 


and  happiness  in  a  better  world.  That  a 
though  our  religious  principles  kept  Friemj 
from  war  and  bloodshed,  yet  we  earnest! 
craved  the  true  welfare  of  our  country,  an 
yielded  to  none  in  our  loyalty  to  the  goven 
ment,  in  ready  obedience  to  all  laws  whi( 
did  not  conflict  with  our  Christian  professit 
and  in  earnest  desire  that  the  great  princ 
pies  of  liberty  to  all,  of  justice,  and  of  un 
versal  peace  might  prevail  in  our  belov( 
country,  closing  with  some  religious  r 
marks  to  the  President  personally. 

During  most  of  the  time  that  Samu 
Hilles  and  Thomas  Evans  were  speakin 
the  President  sat  with  his  hands  coverii 
his  eyes.  When  the  speaking  ceased,  silen^ 
ensued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  slow 
drew  down  his  hands,  and,  with  eyes  su 
fused  with  tears,  said: 

"Gentlemen,  I  am  truly  glad  and  than 
ful  for  this  opportunity,  it  is  a  comfort 
me.  I  understand  very  well  the  positi( 
of  your  Society  and  do  not  at  all  doubt  yo' 
loyalty.  You  cannot  fight  for  the  gover 
ment,  because  your  religious  principles  forb 
it,  but  you  can  pray  for  it.  I  am  thankf 
in  believing  that  I  have  your  prayers,  tl 
prayers  of  your  religious  Society,  and  tl 
prayers  of  the  God-fearing  people  throug 
out  the  land,  and  that  I  shall  continue 
have  them.  This,  gentlemen,  is  what  \; 
must  rely  upon.  If  the  Almighty  be  v\'i 
us,  we  shall  succeed,  if  He  is  against  us.  1 
human  power  can  save  us;  but  I  cannot  t 
lieve  that  He  will  suffer  the  enemies  of  ol 
country  to  triumph,  and  the  great  Christi, 
principles  we  are  contending  for,  to  fall 
the  ground  and  be  trampled  under  foe 
These  principles  are  as  dear  to  you  as  thj 
are  to  us,  though  we  differ  as  to  the  moj 
of  supporting  and  asserting  them." 

The  Friends  soon  rose  to  go,  saying  th 
feared  they  were  occupying  too  much  of  I 
time  amid  his  pressing  engagements.  "N 
at  all,  gentlemen,"  he  replied,  "do  not  hurj 
yourselves.  I  am  thankful  for  this  oppcj 
tunity  and  glad  to  see  you."  In  parting  |: 
took  the  hand  of  each  of  the  Friends  i 
both  of  his,  and  very  kindly  bade  thel 
farewell,  again  repeating  that  the  intervi<|' 
had  been  a  comfort  to  him. 


Mechanical  fullness  is  one  thing,  viil 
fullness  is  another.  Fill  a  pitcher  wii 
milk  this  evening,  and  to-morrow  morni|; 
the  pitcher  will  be  full.  Fill  a  babe  qui: 
full  with  milk  this  morning,  and  befc': 
to-morrow  morning  the  babe  will  wait 
more.  All  vital  fullness  demands  a  cc- 
stant  supply.  The  trees  of  the  Lord 
full  of  sap — not  only  sap  enough  for  t; 
roots  and  the  trunk,  but  for  the  bark,  t; 
twig,  the  branch,  and  the  topmost  bud  r 
leaf.  So  with  us.  The  trees  of  the  Lei 
are  full  of  sap,  but  to  be  full  of  sap  th/ 
must  draw  every  day  from  the  heavJ 
above  and  from  the  earth  beneath,  and  th/ 
must  never  interrupt  the  drawing.  Thc^ 
must  be  a  dependence  that  is  perpetualr 
never  interrupted.  The  moment  the  cecr 
of  Lebanon  felt  that  it  was  so  strong  tft 
it  could  do  without  the  air,  the  rain,  the  si , 
and  the  soil — that  it  could  live  upon  s 
own  power  and  glory — it  would  soon  ce^e 
to  be  full  of  sap. — William  Arthur. 
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Ij  Now  after  that  John  was  put  in  prison, 
,jsus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the  gos- 
el  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  saying,  The 
me  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
|t  hand;  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel. 
[  iere  ye  may  see  people  must  repent  before 
I  ley  believe  and  are  baptized,  and  before 
jliey  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  king- 

>  Dm  of  God.  They  must  repent  of  their 
;;ain   life   and   conversation   before  they 

>  ,'ceive  the  gospel,  and  must  be  turned 
cm  darkness  to  the  light  of  Christ,  from 

« le  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  before  they 
;ceive  his  Holy  Spirit  and  his  gospel  of 
jht  and  salvation.  1  he  Lord  doth  com,- 
and  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  and 
0  works  meet  for  repentance.  They  must 
low  that  their  lives,  conversation  and 
)ngues  are  changed,  and  that  they  serve 
od  in  newness  of  life,  with  new  tongues 
id  new  hearts. — George  Fox. 

So.ME  one  says  that  godliness  is  profit- 
ile  for  the  Hfe  that  now  is,  in  that  it 
ves  us  the  power  to  enjoy  it.    All  nature 

full  of  voices,  full  of  meanings  to  v/hich 
le  out  of  harmony  v/ith  the  God  of  nature 
lUSt  be  deaf  and  Wind.  How  the  glory 
'  the  starry  heavens  must  be  dimmed 
)  one  who  reads  in  them  no  story  of 
mighty  love  and  power!  How  like  mean- 
jgless  sounds  must  be  the  bird  songs  to 
ie  who  hears  in  them  no  note  of  praise, 
or  believes  in  the  care  that  watches  the 
ast  little  life.  How  can  "the  outgoings 
F  the  morning  and  the  evening"  rejoice 
;)r  one  to  v/hom  they  bear  no  message? 
^he  beauty  of  land  and  sea,  the  cloud 
^ladows  traveling  over  golden  grainfields, 
le  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  the  whisper 
f  the  leaves  have  a  secret  and  a  soul  for 
lose  to  whom  they  reveal  the  Father. — 
'orward. 


The  mistake  of  the  Christian  world  is 
lat  they  expect  to  have  the  beatitudes 
Sthout  fulfilling  the  conditions  attached 
3  them.  How  often  do  we  pray  that  we 
lay  have  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  Vv'ithout 
'linking  that  we  must  first  be  poor  in  spirit! 
iow  often  do  we  pray  for  mercy  v/ithout 
rst  seeking  to  be  merciful !  How  often  do 
■e  expect  to  be  filled  because  we  hunger 
nd  thirst,  when  we  have  never  made  sure 
lat  what  we  are  hungering  and  thirsting 
j)r  is  real  righteousness !— Henry  Drum- 

iOND. 


,    Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends, 

li  The  Friends'  Educational  Association  of  Philadel- 
hia  met  last  Seventh-day,  the  i8th,  and  was  much 
iterested  in  an  address  by  Prof.  Frank  P.  Graves,  of 
hio  State  University,  on  "Nev/  ideals  of  Intellectual 
•iscipline  and  Culture." 


.  S.  Calvin  Barker  is  released  by  Chester  Monthly 
leeting,  Pa.,  for  religious  labor  in  Birmingham  Month- 
Meeting,  and  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  and  the 
iieetings  composing  them. 

j  Joseph  and  Sarah  Elkinton  were  joined  by  John 
•  Garrett  in  visiting  Muncy  Meeting  last  First-day  and 
Is  .Monthly  Meeting  on  Fourth-day. 

I  The  coming  autumn  marks  the  Seventy-fifth  Anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  Haverford  College.  Tenth 

lonth  i6th  and  17th,  have  been  selected  as  the  time 
•  It  a  general  gathering  at  the  college  of  all  interested  ' 

sople.  ! 


THE  FRIEND. 


An  Audience  of  the  Pope. — In  his  "Notes  of  a 
Continental  Tour"  in  the  London  Friend,  Joseph  G. 
Alexander  relates  his  meeting  with  the  Congress  of  the 
Italian  Anti-Slavery  Society,  including  its  audience 
with  the  Pope  held  on  the  fourth  of  Twelfth  Month: 

"The  Congress,"  he  says,  "was  opened  by  a  religious 
service,  conducted  by  a  Cardinal,  and  on  the  second 
day  its  members  were  received  by  the  Pope.  First, 
there  was  a  private  reception  of  some  ladies  interested 
in  the  work;  next,  the  members  of  the  Committees 
and  officers  of  the  Congress  were  received,  some  forty 
in  all.  As  a  Vice-President,  1  was  amongst  these  latter. 
The  Pope  came  round  the  room  in  which  we  were 
waiting  to  be  introduced,  to  us  separately  or  in  groups, 
all  but  myself  kneeling  as  he  approached  them.  I  had 
been  assured  that  1  should  not  be  expected  to  kneel; 
and  the  Pope,  who  is  a  man  of  genial  manners  and 
pleasant  appearance,  shook  my  hand  cordially  as  1  was 
introduced  to  him.  He  accepted  from  me  a  copy  of 
"The  Camera  on  the  Congo";  1  spoke  in  French,  and 
he  replied,  with  a  good-natured  effort,  but  in  imperfect 
French:  "Je  remercie  vous."  1  hoped  the  photographs 
might  serve  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by 
Mrs.  King-Lewis's  interview,  even  though  the  Pope 
could  not  read  the  English  text.  I  was  afterwards  told 
that  he  would  no  doubt  pass  on  the  book  to  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val,  whose  mother  was  English  (?  Irish), 
and  who  is  at  home  in  our  language. 

"The  private  audience  ended,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Throne  Room,  where  the  other  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, with  their  friends,  fully  two  to  three  hundred  in 
all,  were  already  gathered.  The  Pope  soon  entered, 
walked  up  the  room  to  his  throne,  and  from  it  delivered 
a  vigorous  address  in  commendation  of  the  objects  of 
the  Congress,  ending  by  bestowing  his  blessing  on  the 
members,  their  families,  and  all  who  are  dear  to  them, 
and  bestowing  indulgences,  as  far  as  the  Pope's  power 
to  give  them  extended.  This  seemed  to  me  a  very  safe 
phrase!'' 
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Westtown  Notes. 

The  First  Month  Visiting  Committee  were  at  the 
School  last  Fourth  and  Fifth-days,  attending  the  recita- 
tions, visiting  teachers  and  pupils,  and  inspecting  the 
general  management  of  the  Institution.  Those  who 
were  here  in  that  capacity  were  Zebedee  Haines,  Charles 
S.  Carter,  Joel  Cadbury,  Isaac  Sharpless,  William  B. 
Evans,  Elizabeth  B.  Moon.  Lydia  W.  Evans,  Anna  K. 
Cadbury,  Lydia  C.  Sharpless  and  Elizabeth  H.  Richie. 


A  natural  history  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  instant,  at  which  T.  Chalkley  Palmer  gave 
an  illustrated  talk  on  Diatoms. 


"Seven  Days  in  the  Painted  Desert"  v»'as  the 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  lecture  given  by  Agnes  L. 
Tierney  on  Sixth-day  evening  of  last  week.  The  lan- 
tern slides  added  not  a  little  to  this  account  of  a  unique 
experience  of  a  visit  to  the  Indian  Reservation  and 
School  at  Tuba. 


Watler  Smedley  spent  last  First-day  at  the  School 
and  spoke  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  evening  about 
the  American  Indians;  the  special  interest  which 
Friends  have  taken  in  them  in  the  past  and  what  they 
are  now  doing  for  them  in  some  parts  of  the  West. 


Westtown  boys  and  girls  greatly  enjoyed  the  skat- 
ing which  they  had  last  Seventh-day,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  ice  was  not  strong  enough  for  the  whole 
School  to  use  it  at  one  time. 


Seventy-eight  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
Westtown  Library  within  the  past  few  weeks,  making 
a  total  of  5,722  books  now  listed.  From  one  to  two 
hundred  volumes  are  added  annually  and  help  to  make 
the  Library  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of 
Westtown  life. 


Friends'  Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  will  meet 
at  Friends'  Meeting  House  on  Twelfth  Street  on  the 
27th  instant  at  7.45  p.  m.  Among  the  exercises  will  be 
information  concerning  the  Philadelphia  Quaker  Coun- 
terpart of  the  Boston  Tea-party  of  1773,  by  readings 
from  original  letters  with  explanatory  address  by  Thos. 
B.Taylor,  and  introductory  remarks  by  Isaac  Sharp- 
less. The  address  will  be  illustrated  by  early  prints. 
The  Committee  expect  to  produce  some  unpublished 
material  from  the  correspondence  of  Abel  Jones  and 
Henry  Drinker.  If  all  is  shown  that  is  hoped  for,  it 
will  be  a  peace  meeting  in  effect.  All  members  and 
interested  friends  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


William  Churchill,  said  to  be  the  only  Friend  re- 
siding in  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  is  visiting  Philadelphia 
meetings  and  Friends  once  more,  his  last  visit  having 
occurred  seven  years  ago 


The  following,  dated  Newmarket  (Canada),  Ninth 
Month  1 8th,  preceded  by  information  of  a  religious 
visit  of  Jeremiah  Lapp  to  Yonge  Street  Meeting,  has 
been  discovered  among  our  papers  without  being  found 
to  have  yet  been  printed,  an  omission  which  we  regret. 

"On  Ninth  Month  4th,  at  our  mid-week  meeting, 
the  Church  Friends  having  previously  expressed  a  wish 
to  hold  the  Anniversary  of  the  hundred  and  first  Month- 
ly Meeting  held  in  Yonge  Street  in  the  old  meeting- 
house, permission  being  granted,  sixteen  came  in  and 
sat  with  us  until  the  close  of  the  meeting.  After  which 
one  of  them  made  a  minute  to  that  effect.  Several  of 
them  expressed  their  pleasure,  as  they  termed  it,  of 
once  more  sitting  in  an  old-fashioned  Friends '  meeting." 


Though  we  fail  to  find  the  tidings  in  daily  papers, 
yet  sympathy  is  aroused  in  our  hearts  with  the  friends 
of  Guilford  College  in  North  Carolina  since  we  have 
heard  the  rumor  of  the  burning  of  King  Flail,  an  im- 
portant building  of  that  Institution,  containing,  as  we 
understand,  the  college  library.  The  Hall  was  named 
in  respect  for  the  late  Francis  T.  King  of  Baltimore. 
We  hope  to  hear  the  insurance  will  cover  much  of  the 
loss,  but  the  disappointm.ent  and  the  handicapping  of 
the  Institution  will  be  great  for  a  considerable  time. 


The  sad  tidings  come  to  us  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
Mekeel,  a  beloved  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Jacksonville,  N.  Y.  Her  visits  to  Philadelphia  have 
been  refreshing  to  many  of  us.  If  her  spirit  be  now 
needed  elsewhere  more  than  in  her  important  field  on 
earth  we  may  sorrow  for  our  loss,  but  cannot  rightly 
murmur. 


Correspondence, 

The  removal  by  death  of  a  number  of  our  valiants 
for  the  Truth  of  latter  times,  will  be  a  loss  to  our  So- 
ciety. But  we  cannot  say,  "What  doest  Thou."  Only 
be  submissive  to  his  Sovereign  will.  It  was  by  the 
grace  of  God  they  were  what  they  were;  and  that  same 
grace  will  do  as  much  for  others  now  if  faithfulness  is 
abode  in,  as  it  did  for  them. 

E.  C.  C. 


A  Commendable  Thought.— I  have  sometimes 
thought  it  was  hardly  fair  to  partake  weekly  of  the 
labors  of  others  and  return  not  even  a  little  mite,  so 
have  concluded  to  submit  to  thy  judgment  a  little 
production:  if  thou  thinks  proper  to  insert  it  in  The 
Friend.  B. 

Galena,  Kansas, 
First  Month  12th,  1908. 
Dear  Friend. — The  statement  of  Emma  Grubb  in 
London  and  Middlesex  Monthly  Meeting  as  quoted  in 
The  Friend  of  Twelfth  Month  28th,  may  be  true  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  pastoral  system  in  England,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  apply  to  very  many  cases  in  America. 
1  well  remember  as  a  young  man  the  many  trials  to 
which  many  faithful  Friends  were  subjected;  the  names 
and  epithets  applied  to  them,  and  as  1  look  at  it  now, 
there  was  no  opening  for  "well  grounded  Friends  to  go 
and  live  amongst  and  teach  them,"  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  essential  doctrines  of  Friends  were  so  set  aside, 
that  it  seemed  that  the  only  way  to  maintain  a  waiting 
worship  -and  an  inspired  ministry,  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  devotees  of  the 
new  system.  The  original  doctrines  of  Friends  were 
maintained  in  the  West  by  those  who  were  largely 
ignorant  of  the  situation  in  Ohio,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  England,  and  had  no  thought  of  getting  sympathy 
or  help  from  other  quarters.  Being  relieved  of  those 
who  withdrew,  the  leaders  of  the  new  views  soon  sought 
to  establish  themselves  as  pastors,  instead  of  it  being 
a  demand  from  the  large  numbers  that  had  been  won. 
And  it  seemed  to  me  that  those  who  have  been  v/illing 
to  allow  the  system  and  work  Vv'ith  it  rather  than  cause 
"difficulty  and  disruption,"  have  in  many  cases  lost 
their  discernment  and  largely  departed  from  what  they 
once  saw  to  be  the  pure  truth.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  1  do  not  see  that  the  Friends  could 
have  done  otherwise  and  maintained  their  cause.  And 
it  seerns  that  North  Carolina  at  so  late  a  date  could  do 
nothing  else.  I  only  regret  that  we  so  imperfectly  up- 
hold the  standard  of  early  Quakerism,  which  was  as  a 
testimony  to  the  world  sealed  by  the  blood  of  many. 
From  the  present  trend  it  seems  that  what  are  called 
our  peculiarities  may  some  day  be  laid  aside.  Many 
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who  seem  attached  to  the  Society  see  nothing  in  the 
plain  language,  numerical  names  of  days  and  months,, 
or  the  appellations  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  when  addressing 
others.  I  know  these  are  called  minor  testimonies; 
but  whatever  comes  between  one  and  their  peace  with 
God  is  not  minor  to  them.  1  heartily  unite  with  the 
article  "  Fidelity  in  Little  Things,"  in  The  Friend  of 
Twelfth  Month  yth.  .And  for  the  encouragement  of 
those  concerned  in  its  management  can  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  a  Friend  to  me  a  short  time  ago,  "  1  still  find 
rHF.  Friend  about  the  best  reading  1  can  get."  I  have 
not  written  this  for  publication  but  thou  can  use  all 
or  any  part  of  it  as  thou  sees  proper.  I  often  feel  it 
almost  a  duty  to  contribute  to  the  columns  of  The 
Friend  as  the  only  periodical  standing  for  the  original 
doctrines  of  Friends,  but  put  it  by  for  some  one  else 
to  perform,  which  is  one  cause  of  the  weakness  which 
prevails  amongst  us. 

Sincerely  thy  friend, 

Levi  Bowles. 


Gathered  Notes. 

Prof.  John  Cowper  Powys  will  offer  an  evening 
course  of  University  Extension  Lectures  at  Association 
Hall  on  Third-days  from  Second  Month  i8th  to  Third 
Month  24th,  on  'The  History  of  Liberty,"  sketching 
the  progress  of  democracy  from  the  days  of  the  Athen- 
ian and  Roman  Republics  to  the  present  time.  Prof. 
Pov/ys  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Oxford  staff  of  Exten- 
sion lecturers,  and  is  known  to  many  Philadelphians 
who  heard  his  courses  here  a  few  years  ago. 

Another  interesting  course  that  is  in  progress  is  one 
by  Prof.  Charles  Zueblin,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
who  shares  with  Prof.  Moulton  the  most  prominent 
place  among  Extension  lecturers  in  the  West.  In  his 
lectures  on  "  The  Common  Life,"  on  Third-day  evenings 
from  First  Month  yth  to  Second  Month  iith,  he  dis- 
cusses the  relations  of  business,  labor,  the  family,  gov- 
ernment, etc.,  in  which  the  life  of  the  individual  is 
gathered  up  into  that  of  the  community. 


No  War  Toys  for  Children. — Berlin,  Twelfth  Mo. 
loth. —  The  Social  Democratic  organizations  are  ap- 
pealing to  parents  in  the  working  class  to  abstain  from 
giving  the  children  Christmas  presents  in  the  shape  of 
swords,  guns,  uniforms,  cannon,  warships,  and  other 
toy  military  or  naval  trappings.  "Such  gifts  only  poi- 
son the  child  mind  and  prepare  the  children  for  the 
service  of  Moloch,  at  whose  command  they  may  some 
day  shoot  down  their  own  fathers  and  mothers,"  says 
l^'onvaiii. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Strong  protests  have  lately  been 
made  against  the  raising  of  animals  for  vivisection  on 
the  farm  recently  purchased  by  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J. 
Instead  of  endeavoring  to  promote  medical  knowledge 
by  such  methods  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  urged  to  estab- 
lish a  department  of  nature  research,  whose  object 
shall  be  a  comparative  study  of  health  and  of  health- 
promoting,  law-abiding  conditions,  under  which  differ- 
ent nations  and  individuals  have  attained  the  highest 
standard  of  physical  health  and  well-being. 

It  is  stated  that  a  dam  which  is  now  in  the  course 
of  construction  near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  will  he  one  of 
the  greatest  dams  in  the  world  when  completed.  It 
is  being  built  across  the  gorge  in  the  Apache  mountains 
ihrouph  which  Salt  River  runs,  and  will  fertilize  nearly 
Iwo  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  desert 
land,  will  be  Iwo  hundred  and  seventy  feet  high,  and 
will  hold  three  times  as  much  water  as  tlie  Assuan  dam 
on  the  Nile.  The  Iwo  tlutusand  people  living  in  llie 
town  of  Roosevelt  are  required  to  move  away  as  the 
town  is  in  the  valley  just  above  the  dam,  and  as  the 
water  hacks  up.  the  town  site  will  be  covered. 

Cxinsiderable  progress  is  reported  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  cultivating  farm  and  garden  products.  Some- 
times a  wire  nciling  is  stretched  across  a  field  just  high 
enough  not  to  touch  the  growing  plants,  ihrough 
this  a  current  is  circulated.  Olhor  experiments  ha\e 
made  use  of  charged  wires  underground  near  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  Some  scientists  claim  that  an  average 
increase  of  forty-five  per  cent,  could  he  obtained  with 
nearly  all  crops  on  fertile  land  bv  the  electric  current. 
Whether  or  not  the  current  could  be  supplied  and  a 
profit  maintained  is  questionable. 

It  is  stated  that  an  inspection  of  all  halls  used  for 
public  entertainment,  not  only  in  the  city  but  through- 
out the  State,  has  been  begun,  that  every  safeguard 
might  be  thrown  around  the  public  to  prevent  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  late  calamity  at  Boyertown. 


A  despatch  from  Washington  of  the  16th  says: 
"Thirty  thousand  opium  smokers  in  the  Philippines, 
who.  spend  one  million  dollars  annually  for  the  drug, 
will  be  forced  to  give  up  their  baneful  habit  within  the 
next  few  months.  The  law  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  opium  into  the  Philippines  becomes  effective  in  a 
little  more  than  a  month  and  Congress  will  not  extend 
the  time  limit.  John  S.  Hord,  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  in  the  Philippines,  has  just  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  the  citizens  of  the  islands  asking  their  co- 
operation in  stamping  out  the  opium-smoking  evil. 
For  several  months  past  the  Collector  has  been  grad- 
ually reducing  the  amount  of  opium  imported  by  in- 
dividuals in  the  hope  of  getting  them  away  from  the 
habit." 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Commission  has  lately  awarded 
sixteen  medals  and  sums  of  money  to  life  savers.  In 
the  four  years  the  commission  has  expended  1190,814.- 
52  in  awards,  have  awarded  thirteen  gold,  fifty-one 
silver  and  sixty-two  bronze  medals.  There  have  been 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  awards  made,  1272  re- 
fused and  670  are  pending. 

Under  orders  from  Secretary  Metcalf,  League  Island 
Navy  Yard  will  be  closed  to  the  public  on  the  First-day 
of  the  week  when  games  of  any  kind  are  in  progress. 
The  Department  refuses  to  order  observance  of  the  day 
on  the  part  of  enlisted  men,  as  urged  in  the  protest 
recently  made  by  various  religious  organizations  of 
State  and  city  and  prominent  laymen.  The  only  con- 
cession made  prevents  civilian  onlookers  from  throng- 
ing the  yard,  as  was  the  case  six  weeks  ago,  when  foot- 
ball was  the  attraction.  It  is  stated  that  one  effect 
Vk'ill  be  a  suit  to  determine  whether  Pennsylvania's 
law  may  be  enforced  within  the  navy  yard.  But  before 
bringing  action  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  President 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  Secretary  Metcalf. 

Suits  have  been  begun  by  Dairy  and  Food  Commis- 
sioner James  Foust  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  against  certain 
firms  for  selling  "Grape  Nuts,"  "Health  Food,"  and 
"  Pillsbury's  Best  Cereal."  The  allegation  of  the  Pure 
Food  Department  is  that  the  labels  on  the  foods  con- 
tain statements  regarding  nourishment,  health  prop- 
erties, etc.,  that  are  false  and  misleading.  The  law 
under  which  the  action  was  brought  is  as  follows: 
"  Misbranding:  If  the  package  containing  it,  or  its  label, 
shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding 
the  ingredients  or  the  substance  contained  therein, 
which  statement,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular." 

An  instrument  called  the  telepost  lately  invented  has 
been  on  exhibition  in  this  city,  by  which  one  thousand 
words  per  minute  can  be  transmitted  by  the  telegraph. 
The  sending  is  accomplished  by  perforated  tapes,  which 
are  prepared  with  an  ordinary  typewriter  keyboard. 
When  the  tape  is  fed  through  the  transmitting  machine 
the  perforations,  by  making  and  breaking  contacts, 
form  impulses  which  are  recorded  at  the  receiving  end 
of  the  wire  in  Morse  characters  on  chemically  prepared 
paper.  The  tape  is  utilized  as  a  part  of  the  circuit, 
and  the  inscription  is  made  by  the  current  passing 
through  it.  At  a  receiving  station  the  tape  is  wound 
up  on  a  reel  and  then  transferred  to  a  typewriter  opera- 
tor, who  translates  the  code  at  leisure.  It  will  be  en- 
tirely feasible  for  business  houses  or  newspaper  corre- 
spondents to  compose  their  letters  on  a  tape  in  offices 
or  at  home,  send  the  tape  to  a  telepost  office  and  have 
the  record  tape  delivered  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

Three  men  were  lately  rescued  from  a  mine  near 
Ely.  Nevada,  where  they  had  been  entombed  from 
Twelfth  Month  4th  to  First  Month  18th,  at  a  distance 
of  1085  feet  below  the  surface.  Twenty-four  hours 
after  the  accident  occurred  which  prevented  their  re- 
turn to  the  surface  the  three  buried  men  managed  to 
make  themselves  heard  by  tapping  on  a  six-inch  water 
pipe  that  reached  from  the  pumping  station  to  the 
surface.  Communication  was  established  with  the 
world  above,  and  food  and  drink  were  plenteously 
lowered  through  the  pipe.  A  portable  telephone  was 
lowered,  and  the  men  were  able  to  talk  with  persons 
above.  Clearing  of  the  debris  was  slow  and  a  new 
shaft  had  to  be  cut  for  nearly  one  thousand  feet. 

Foreign. —  The  granting  to  women  in  .Australia  of 
the  right  to  vote,  it  is  stated  has  been  followed  by  re- 
forms in  several  directions,  resulting  in  a  minimum  of 
crime  and  immorality. 

Women  suffragists  in  London  have  lately  caused  an 
uproar  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  before  the 
assembling  of  Parliament.  As  a  result  five  of  the  wom- 
en's leaders  were  arrested  and  sent  to  prison  for  three 
weeks.  Some  of  the  demonstrants  had  attached  to 
their  belts  heavy  chains,  which,  when  they  saw  the 
police  about  to  lav  hands  on  them,  they  threw  around 
the  iron  railing  in  front  of  the  building.  The  police 
had  to  break_these_chains^before_they_could  carry  the 


shouting  women  away.  When  arraigned  in  the  PoJ 
Court  the  suffragists  refused  to  give  securities  for  go 
behavior.    The  prison  sentences  resulted. 

A  late  despatch  from  Russia  mentions  the  openi 
of  an  oil  well  in  the  Bibi-EybaJ  field  at  Baku,  flowi 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  barr 
a  day.  It  far  surpasses  any  other  well  in  the  B^a 
region  and  was  discovered  in  an  already  explqjl 
field. 

Secretary  Taft  has  lately  stated  that  the  cost 
constructing  the  Panama  canal  would  be  at  least  t 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  but  that  a  defin 
estimate  could  not  be  made  before  the  close  of  t 
fiscal  year.  Sixth  Month  30th,  1908.  In  six  years  fr< 
that  time  he  said  the  canal  will  be  completed. 

President  Roosevelt  has  lately  officially  directed  tl 
steps  be  taken  to  restore  Cuba  to  the  Cubans  not  la 
than  Second  Month  ist,  1909.  In  a  message  to  1 
Senate  he  said:  "Our  word  to  turn  over  the  island 
its  own  people  will  be  scrupulously  regarded,  a 
through  their  own  President  and  Congress  they  v 
administer  the  government  of  the  island  a  year  heno' 

Officials  in  Morocco  have  lately  proclaimed  Mil 
Hafid  to  be  the  sultan,  in  the  place  of  Abdul-Aziz,  w 
had  been  recognized  by  the  French.  This  action  1 
been  followed  by  a  renewal  of  fighting  between  1 
tribesmen  and  the  French.  The  latter  on  a  rec< 
engagement  were  victorious.  4 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Joseph  Hobson,  Ag't,  Ireland,  £'^,  i 
9d.,  being  los.  each  for  Daniel  Alesbury,  Henry  E 
Edward  Bell,  Alfred  Brayshaw,  John  Douglas,  Jr.,  Jo; 
1.  Duguid,  Jane  Green,  Frances  Green,  i .  M.  Haughti 
James  Swain,  Jr.,  and  Susan  Williams,  and  3s.  gd. 
Charles  B.  Lamb. 


NOTICES. 

Woman  Friend  of  experience  desires  a  position 
trust, — manager,  companion,  or  caretaker  of  an  eldc 
gentleman. 

Address  "  F.  W."    Office  of  The  Friend 


Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  1 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelpl 
at  6.48  and  8.21  A.  m..  2.38  and  4.31  P.  m.,  other  tri 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  ceir 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  re' 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and!, 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintetidew 

Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  Ind 

Children  at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.    A  man  and  won  1 

Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  r 

this  Institution. 

Application  may  be  made  to 

Josiah  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.J 

John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  P;| 

or  Geo.  |.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phil;! 

  .  I 

Notice. — Friends'  Flistorical  Society  of  Philai|- 

phia — The  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Frienj 

Meeting  House  on  Twelfth  Street,  first  Month  T\. 

1908,  at  7.45  p.  M. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  Philadelphia  Quaker  Counterpart  of  the  Bos  ' 
Tea-party,  1773. 

Readings  from  original  letters  with  explanatory  - 
dress  by  Thomas  B.  Taylor,  and  introductory  rems  s 
by  Isaac  Sharpless. 

The  address  will  be  illustrated  by  early  prints. 

All  members  and  interested  friends  are  cordially  - 
vited  to  be  present. 


Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting,  Damascus,  0) 
on  Tenth  Month  10th,  1907,  Walter  EDGERT0^>f 
Winona,  Ohio,  to  Beulah  Cameron  of  the  former  pi 


Died. — At  Long  Peach,  California,  Eleventh  Mch 
13th,  1907,  Newby  Hodson,  aged  seventy-five  yrs 
and  ten  months.  A  little  over-exertion  in  an  efrl 
to  meet  an  electric  car  caused  heart  failure  and  d(  ti 
ensued  immediately  on  taking  his  seat.  He  was  m  h 
attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  Friends  andje 
Society  has  met  with  a  bereavement  in  his  defi- 
Those  best  acquainted  with  him  feel  the  loss  most,  W 
the  want  of  his  discernment  in  matters  afl'ectingjis 
welfare  of  the  Society.  But  we  believe  that  our  'ss 
was  his  eternal  gain. 
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The  Armor  of  Light. 
Time  has  been  creeping  on  since  we  first 
elieved  in  Christ,  and  there  is  less  and  less 
me  in  which  to  expect  to  realize  the  final 
ilvation.  The  time  for  the  daybreak  of 
eaven  is  nearer  than  when  we  first  believed. 
The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand." 
nd  we  need  to  be  putting  on  another  cloth- 
ig  for  our  day's  work  than  for  our  night's 
uggishness.  "They  that  sleep,  sleep  in  the 
ight;  and  they  that  be  drunken"  with  the 
ine  of  worldliness  are  drunken  in  their 
?iritual  night, — the  darkness  of  this  world, 
ut  let  us  who  are  of  the  day,  or  concerned 
)  be  pressing  into  it,  "watch  and  be  sober, 
utting  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love, 
nd  for  an  helmet,  the  hope  of  salvation." 
/hat  a  heart-guard  and  head-guard  these 
ffo  armors  are!  "For  God  hath  not  ap- 
ointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation 
y  our  Lx)rd  Jesus  Christ;  who  died  for  us, 
lat  whether  we  wake  or  sleep  we  should 
ve  together  with  Him." 
"Let  us  put  on  the  armor  of  light,"  the 
roper  equipment  for  children  of  the  light 
nd  of  the  day,  for  the  work  of  their  day. 
f  Paul's  details  of  the  "whole  armor  of 
iod"  are  not  remembered,  yet  the  "armor 
'f  light"  is  all  comprehended  in  this:  "Put 
e  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  not  pro- 
ision  for  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Such  provisions 
Ve  the  armor  of  darkness, — nay  rather, 
ley  are  themselves  wounds  instead  of 
■rmor. 

,  Putting  on  light  as  a  garment  we  walk 
lonestly  as  in  the  day,  and  by  so  walking 
J'e  keep  it  on.  The  Hght  of  Christ  is  our 
lest  defence.  Innocence,  purity,  honesty, 
|)ve,  faith,  holiness,  valor  for  truth, — what 
n  armor  of  light  they  were  to  Daniel,  even 
gainst  dumb  beasts.    These  are  the  Pacific 


fleet  our  nation  wants,  and  she  will  never 
be  so  strongly  defended  by  battle  ships  as 
in  the  armament  of  light,  and  righteousness, 
and  justice.  By  the  proposed  restoration 
to  China  of  the  millions  of  dollars  which  our 
government  found  it  had  overcharged  her 
on  the  Boxer  damages,  and  by  our  donations 
of  love  in  her  dire  famine,  we  have  won  the 
Chinamen  by  way  of  their  hearts  abundantly 
more  than  a  cruel  war  could  do  by  way  of 
their  bodies.  Peace  hath  its  victories  more 
than  war,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  our 
hearts  is  our  outward  armor  of  light.  "Thrice 
armed  is  he  whose  cause  is  just,"  thrice  de- 
fended that  nation  whose  practice  is  justice, 
and  a  hundred-fold  defended  she  whose 
spirit  is  love. 

Most  protective  indeed  is  the  armor  of 
light  against  our  inward  enemies.  "  He  that 
doeth  truth  comes  to  the  light  that  his  deeds 
may  be  manifest  that  they  are  wrought  in 
God.  But  he  that  doeth  evil,  hates  the 
light  and  will  not  come  to  the  light  lest  his 
deeds  should  be  reproved."  The  evil  beasts 
of  our  character  skulk  around  in  the  dark 
seeking  to  devour  our  best  life;  but  turn  on 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and 
they  slink  away  to  some  congenial  darkness. 
The  children  of  the  light  and  of  the  open 
day  are  comparatively  safe  from  their  at- 
tacks. If  we  put  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  "walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light, 
his  blood  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  The 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  arsenal  of  the  whole 
armor  of  God  for  our  defence  on  all  lines, 
and  where  aggressive  warfare  in  righteous- 
ness is  required,  is  our  resource  for  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit. 

"  God  made  two  great  lights,  the  greater 
to  rule  by  day,  and  the  lesser  to  rule  by 
night."  These  two  lights  are  made  com- 
parable to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  reason 
or  intellect.  We  feel  safer  in  the  daylight 
than  in  the  dark,  even  tho'  it  is  overruled 
by  moonlight  deflected  from  the  sun.  In- 
deed, in  the  presence  of  the  sun  the  moon 
is  rendered  invisible.  We  are  thankful  both 
for  moon  and  reason  in  their  time  and  place. 
But  it  is  to  the  Son  of  Righteousness  that 
we  call,  "  Send  forth  thy  Light  and  thy  Sal- 
varion.  Let  them  lead  us  to  thy  taber- 
nacle." 

A  Timely  Warning. 

The  London  Friend  of  First  Month  loth, 
1908,  publishes  an  article  headed  "A  New 
Year's  Message,"  by  Helen  B.  Harris,  wife 
of  J.  Rendel  Harris,  which  is  given  below 
with  a  single  omission  of  an  immaterial  part 
of  the  first  paragraph. 

Our  friend  has  seen  with  clear  vision  the 
perils  which  we  are  encountering,  and  fear- 


lessly lays  them  open  before  us  in  a  terse 
and  well  expressed  declaration. 

Further  she  points  out  to  those  who  have 
not  been  carried  away  with  the  dangerous 
teaching  of  so-called  "New  Theology,"  the 
duty  which  belongs  to  us  to  endeavor  in 
simplicity  to  counteract  those  pernicious 
notions  which  strike  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  if  adopted 
leave  but  little  that  is  valuable  to  us. 
Helen  B.  Harris'  article  is  commended  to 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  who  may 
have  it  before  them,  and  we  would  encourage 
them  in  the  performance  of  any  duty  which 
may  rightly  present  to  their  minds  in  this 
connection.  *  * 

As  we  approach  another  year  of  Christian  life  and 
service,  it  is  well,  perhaps,  to  stand  still  for  a  brief 
spiritual  retrospect  before  we  turn  our  faces  in  fresh 
faith  and  courage  to  the  unknown  future  

A  menace  to  orthodox  Christianity  (using  this  term 
in  no  narrow  sense)  has  arisen  like  a  thick  mist,  and  as 
mysteriously  and  rapidly  has  spread  among  professing 
Christians.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  that  teaching  of 
truth,  mixed  with  grave  error,  commonly  known  as  the 
New  Theology,  which,  under  the  guise  of  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  has  pronounced  the  Divine 
Immanence  in  all  men  as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
faith.  This  teaching  seeks  to  unite  the  creature  with 
the  Creator,  without  reference  to  faith  in  the  Christ  of 
the  Gospels,  and  asserts  that  God,  in  the  deepest  depth 
of  our  being,  is  only  our  truest,  inmost  "other  self," 
thus  robbing  the  soul  of  its  transcendent  God  and 
Saviour,  glorifying  self,  belittling  sin,  and  doing  away 
with  all  fear  of  the  future  life  and  judgment  for  the 
natural  man,  in  fact,  making  man,  as  has  been  epigram- 
matically  said,  "his  own  Holy  Ghost." 

This  startling  challenge  to  the  Old  Faith  seems  to 
call  us  to  a  fresh  consideration  of  our  foundation  prin- 
ciples; and  by  these  we  do  not  mean  so  much  those 
distinctive  truths  which  in  the  seventeenth  century 
George  Fox  and  his  followers  felt  called  to  set  forth, 
but  rather  those  foundation  truths  which  the  early 
Friends  believed,  in  common,  both  with  the  ancient 
Apostolic  Churches  and  those  of  the  Reformation:  we 
refer  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Atonement  for  sin  in  his  Sacrifice  on 
the  Cross,  his  Resurrection,  and  the  Gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  all  believers.  Now  it  will  be  well  to  be  as- 
sured of  our  own  standing  ground  in  connection  with 
these  truths,  that  we  may  be  able  fairly  and  fearlessly 
to  face  all  possible  difficulties  and  questionings  concern- 
ing them,  and  "having  done  all,  to  stand"  firm  on 
facts  that  no  shakings  can  take  from  us,  no  critical 
earthquake  can  make  even  to  tremble,  and  which  also 
our  blessed  inward  experience  afresh  verifies  as  forever 

^"^^But  to  stand  firm  ourselves  on  these  great  founda- 
tions of  the  Faith  "once  delivered  unto  the  saints, 
is  not  all  we  have  to  do.  We  must  take  our  share  in 
upholding  the  Gospel  banner,  and  in  the  coming  year 
through  good  report,  or  evil  report,  set  forth  the  Truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus  wherever  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  call  for 
our  witness,  whether  in  public  or  private.  Let  us  do 
this  in  the  spirit  of  Christlike  simplicity,  love,  and  fer- 
vor avoiding  controversy  as  much  as  possible  (though 
not'  shrinking  from  quiet  argument  where  it  seems 
called  for),  but,  above  all,  using  that  great  instrument 
for  the  conviction  of  other  minds,  the  assured  witness- 
bearing  to  faith,  which  in  our  day  will  not  be  less  hon- 
ored to  the  glory  of  God  than  it  has  ever  been  m  the 
Church's  history  since  the  day  when  that  taithtul 
company  of  men  and  women  went  forth  from  the  Upper 
Room  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost  to  speak  the  things 
which  they  had  seen  and  heard, 
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Second  Mo.  1,  1908. 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Abigail  Vail. 

(Continued  from  page  219.) 

Second  Month  20th,  1876.  Meeting  to- 
day was  large  and  to  nie  an  exercising  one — 
a  time  of  silent  wrestling  and  travail.  I  am 
recruiting  in  bodily  strength  but  to  outward 
appearances  1  seem  unequal  to  the  task  of 
getting  to  our  Quarterly  Meeting.  May  I 
trust  that  He  who  hath  helped  me  hitherto 
will  help  me  all  my  journey  through.  Third 
Month  4th,  I  was  enabled  to  reach  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  It  was  a  time  of  favor  and 
sufficient  strength  was  mercifully  given.  The 
meeting  granted  a  certificate  of  its  unity  and 
approbation  in  the  weighty  prospect  before 
me.  The  meeting  on  First-day  following 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  was  hurt  by  self-ac- 
tivity, yet  near  the  close  there  was  a  covering 
of  that  spirit  which  humbles — under  it  1  felt 
drawn  to  supplicate,  yet  not  being  instant 
in  season  the  opportunity  was  lost  and  the 
meeting  closed  without  the  sensible  evidence 
of  Divine  favor  so  desirable.  Forgive  my 
weakness,  oh  my  Father,  and  grant  strength 
for  the  future  that  I  may  stand  in  my  allot- 
ment in  the  time  of  the  end — neither  going 
before,  nor  lagging  behind  when  Thou  art 
pleased  to  put  forth. 

Third  Month  31st.  In  a  feeble  state  of 
health  and  the  time  drawing  near  for  our 
Eastern  journey,  it  seems  a  favor  that  my 
dear  companion  in  life  is  to  go  with  me.  It 
matters  little  where  these  poor  bodies  are 
laid  down,  if  we  are  in  our  right  places,  and 
honestly  endeavoring  to  stand  acquitted  in 
the  Divine  sight.  May  I  be  preserved  from 
marring  the  cause  so  dear  to  my  own  soul. 

Fourth  Month  3rd,  1876.  Arrived  at 
Bamesville,  Ohio,  much  worn.  Rested  a 
few  days  and  in  company  with  my  dear 
husband  and  sister  reached  Philadelphia  and 
attended  Select  Meeting  on  the  17th.  It 
was  a  time  of  trial  and  conflict  to  rightly 
exercised  members,  owing  to  the  presence 
and  activity  of  strangers  not  in  unity  with 
the  body.  It  is  a  day  when  there  is  great 
need  for  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Zion,  and  her  enlargement,  to  dwell 
deep  in  the  root  of  Life.  I  have  been 
brought  into  sympathy  with  these  in  their 
trials.  May  the  great  Head  of  his  Church 
lift  up  a  standard  against  that  spirit  which 
would  lay  waste  the  heritage. 

Fourth  Month  19th.  May  patience  have 
her  perfect  work,  and  may  I  abide  in  my 
allotment,  either  of  service  or  suffering. 
Send  help,  oh  Lord,  from  thy  sanctuary  and 
strengthen  from  thy  Zion. 

Fourth  Month  21st.  Attended  North 
Meeting,  and  an  alarm  was  sounded  and  a  day 
proclaimed  when  our  foundations  would  be 
tried — that  fire  would  try  every  man's  work, 
and  those  only  whose  feet  are  safely  an- 
chored on  the  Rock  of  Ages  would  be  able 
to  stand. 

Fourth  Month  22nd.  Select  Meeting  to- 
day at  Gcrmantown  was  eminently  owned 
by  the  Head  of  the  Church.  After  a  time 
of  trial  and  suffering  the  opportunity  closed 
under  a  solemnity  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
Quarterly  Meeting  next  day  was  favored 
with  a  lively  ministry,  Samuel  Morris  being 
much  favored. 

Fourth  Month  26th.  Attended  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting  which  was  deeply  exercising. 


Found  relief  in  sounding  an  alarm  and  calling 
attention  to  the  need  of  an  establishment 
upon  the  only  sure  foundation.  On  the 
27th,  attended  Arch  Street  Meeting.  We 
were  favored  with  a  covering  of  solemnity 
and  exercise  for  the  prosperity  of  Truth. 

28th.  At  Concord.  The  Select  Meeting 
was  very  solemn.  The  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  small  yet  exercising,  in  which  1  found 
some  relief.  30th.  Went  to  Moorestown 
in  much  weakness.  Life  arose,  I  was  again 
constrained  to  sound  an  alarm  of  a  coming 
day  of  trial  of  foundations  when  none  would 
stand  unless  founded  upon  the  Rock.  The 
meeting  was  concluded  in  prayer  for  the 
burden  bearers,  and  that  the  middle-aged 
might  be  awakened  to  the  need  of  their 
day's  work  keeping  pace  with  the  day — that 
the  youth  might  be  brought  to  the  Father's 
house  where  there  is  bread  enough  and  to 
spare;  and  be  clothed  with  the  robes  of 
Christ's  righteousness. 

Fifth  -Month  4th.  Attended  Abington 
Select  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  German- 
town.  A  good  degree  of  solemnity  prevailed 
to  the  refreshment  of  our  spirits — in  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  I  wjs  enabled  to  bow 
the  knee  and  plead  for  a  baptism  into  the 
one  Spirit  that  the  burden-bearers  might 
be  strengthened,  that  the  middle-aged  might 
know  their  day's  work  to  keep  pace  with 
the  day,  and  the  youth  might  oe  cherished 
and  fed.  David  Hfeston  spoke  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  spirit  and  with  power  to  the 
reviving  of  the  poor  in  spirit. 

[The  memoranda  of  these  visits  abound 
with  evidences  of  no  ordinary  travail  and 
exercise,  indicating  a  care  to  move  in  the 
Life,  and  in  thus  moving  to  minister  to  and 
strengthen  the  Life  in  others.  There  are 
undoubted  evidences  that  her  portion  was 
at  times  the  cup  of  trembling  and  bitterness, 
yet  in  lowliness  and  meekness  she  strove  to 
say  to  Him  who  called  for  the  sacrifice  "not 
as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."] 

(To  be  continued.) 

Christian  Principle. 
My  story  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  about  1780,  when  a 
number  of  peaceable  Friends  were  dragged 
from  the  comforts  of  home,  and  carried  pris- 
oners to  Lancaster,  some  for  no  other  charge 
than  for  attending  their  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia,  while  the  English  had  the  city 
in  possession,  and  for  refusing  to  take  the 
test.  During  their  confinement,  that  true- 
hearted  Christian,  and  bold,  unflinching  ad- 
vocate for  the  Truth,  Abraham  Gibbons, 
having  gone  from  his  residence  at  Lampeter 
to  Lancaster  to  see  them,  thought  it  right 
to  call  on  an  officer  of  rank  then  in  that  place, 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  to  obtain 
their  release.  The  officer  demeaned  himself 
haughtily  when  Abraham  was  introduced  to 
his  presence,  and  when  he  heard  the  appli- 
cation on  behalf  of  the  innocent  men  who 
were  suffering  in  prison,  he  broke  out  in 
words  of  the  following  import:  "You  talk 
of  innocent  men!  I  will  ask  you,  whether 
you  yourself  have  not  a  choice  which  of  the 
contending  powers  shall  get  the  victory? 
For  my  part,  I  believe  every  man  has  a 
choice,  and  that  you  also  must  have  one." 
Abraham  had  a  courage  which  danger  could 
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not  daunt,  Christian  courage  on  Christi; 
principle,  and  boldly  replied:  "Thou  ha 
asked  me  a  close  question,  and  my  wor 
may  involve  my  liberty,  but  I  shall  gi'^u 
thee  a  candid  answer.    When  I  take  in 
view  the  conduct  of  the  Americans,  and  co 
sider  how  Friends  have  to  suffer  under  yo 
treatment  of  them,  I  sometimes  wish  th 
the  British  might  get  the  better  of  you;  b 
these  wishes  and  feelings  I  am  liable  to 
a  man.    When  I  gain  the  state  I  wish 
live  in,  and  which  I  believe  it  my  duty 
attain  to  as  a  Christian,  if  the  turning 
my  hand  would  give  either  party  the  victor 
I  would  not  do  it."    The  officer  was  affect( 
at  the  answer,  which  perhaps,  opened 
him  a  view  of  a  state  he  had  never  befo 
thought  of,  his  harshness  of  manner  disa 
peared,  and  at  that  time  and  ever  afterwar 
he  treated  Abraham  Gibbons  with  disti 
guished  courtesy  and  respect. 

Another  meek-spirited  man,  whom  dui| 
made  bold  and  unflinching  in  this  time 
trial,  was  Warner  Mifflin,  who  having  bet] 
appointed  with  some  others  to  present 
memorial  to  General  Washington,  from  til 
Yearly   Meeting  of   Philadelphia,  pass{ 
across  the  battlefield  at  German  town,  amorj 
the  wounded  and  dying.    In  the  course 
conversation  with  the  general,  Warner  franll 
ly  told  him,  and  no  doubt  the  scene  he  ha 
just  witnessed  gave  energy  to  his  expre 
sions:  "  I  am  opposed  to  the  revolution,  an| 
to  all  changes  in  government  which  occasi 
war  and  bloodshed."    Some  years  aftel 
while  Washington  was   President  of  tl 
United  States,  Warner  again  visited  hii 
on  an  errand  of  mercy.    The  President,  i 
reference  to  their  former  conversation,  ask 
him  on  what  principle  he  had  been  opposi 
to  the  revolution.    "On  the  same  principle 
said  Warner,  "that  I  should  be  opposed  1| 
a  change  in  the  government.    All  that  evi 
was  gained  by  revolutions,  is  not  an  ad 
quate  compensation  to  the  poor  mangli 
soldier,  for  the  loss  of  life  or  limb."  Was 
ington  paused  awhile  to  consider  the  positi 
assumed  by  the  philanthropist,  and  th 
said  to  him:  "  I  honor  your  sentiments;  the 
is  more  in  that  than  mankind  have  general 
considered."  A.  F. 

Originality  Not  Necessarily  Right.- 
Many  persons  constantly  strive  after  origir 
ality.    They  almost  weary  of  the  sun  bd 
cause,  so  far  as  they  can  see,  it  is  the  sar 
old  light-giving  mass  every  day  in  the  yea] 
For  such,  familiarity  robs  any  fact  of  if 
charm.    A  sobering  thought  for  these  no\ 
elty-seekers  might  be  that  one  can  get 
comparatively  new  outlook  at  any  time  bl 
standing  on  his  head.    In  fact,  that  is  jusi 
how  not  a  few  upsetting  ideas  are  borr| 
To  the  one  who  thinks  clearly,  truth  neve 
grows  old.    It  is  eternal  in  its  clear- voicel 
demands.    Certain  truths,  to  be  sure,  maj 
lose  their  appeal  to  us.    At  such  times 
would  do  well  to  inquire  whether  our  hearin| 
has  not  become  dull  or  our  sight  dir 
through  disobedience.    Each  age  may  fini 
it  necessary  to  change  the  phrases  descrihl 
ing  the  great  facts  of  life;  but  no  man  caj 
change  the  facts  themselves. — S.  S.  Timel 

One  trouble  sometimes  makes  us  forgq 
a  thousand  mercies. 
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I  A  Plea  for  Peace. 

^°  Our  Saviour's  command — "Put  up  thy 
I  word  into  the  sheath,"  was  not  more  bind- 
l'  ig  unto  Peter  when  addressed  to  him,  than 
^  :  is  to-day,  unto  all  who  profess  to  be  th'e 
■  yiowers  of  Christ. 

i.  '  That  this  is  not  so  acknowledged  by  all 
ihristians  is  a  strange  anomaly:  that  it  is 
jl  y  many,  is  surely  an  evidence  of  its  truth. 
J,,  The  early  Christians  for  two  hundred 
■„  ears,  when  urged  io  take  up  arms,  univer 
1  ally  declared — "  I  am  a  Christian  and  can- 
e;  ot  fight." 

^  The  native  Christians  of  the  Samoa  Islands 
Jjj  uring  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
l,j  iry,  were  so  fully  persuaded  that  war  was 
J,,  iconsistent  with  Christianity  that  they 
jj  ould  not  permit  any  to  be  church  members 
ho  took  any  part  in  war,  either  as  states- 
j  len  or  soldiers;  being  in  this  respect  in 
„j  ivance  of  some  of  their  missionary  teach- 

Warriors  themselves  express  their  con- 
j  annation  of  the  evils  of  war.  Wellington 
Jj  ept  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  exclaiming — 
„,  Except  a  battle  lost,  nothing  can  be  half  so 
(J  elancholy  as  a  hattle  won." 

Our  own  Washington,  who  was  "  First  in 
,[  IT,"  was  also  "First  in  peace."  He  forci- 
p  y_  remarked:  "For  the  sake  of  humanity 
.  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  'Swords 
J5  ight  be  turned  into  plow  shares,  and  that 
jj]  le  nations  learn  war  no  more.'" 

No  matter  how  long  a  contest  continues, 
i  must  in  the  end  be  settled,  if  settled  at  all, 
,t  some  peaceable  manner.  Then  why  not 
ul  )  this  in  the  first  place,  and  avoid  the 

Jamitous  results  that  war  always  brings; 

i  ,e  effects  of  which  years  of  peaceful  living 
,j  arcely  suffice  to  obliterate. 

J  As  an  illustration  of  the  uselessness  of  wars 
J  2  have  but  to  recall  the  fact,  that  in  1812 
^5  le  battle  of  New  Orleans  was  fought  after 
J  le  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent,  in 

ii  plgium- 

il  J.  B.  Miles  makes  the  assertion: — "If  na- 
lli  MIS  learn  war  and  prepare  for  war  they  will 
J,  ive  war.  If  they  study  peace  and  prepare 
j;  X  peace  they  will  have  peace." 

How  portentous  are  these  words  in  view 
IT.;  the  increased  military  preparations  and 

I  >ast  defences  of  our  own  land,  though  they 

I I  ay  not  be  intended  as  a  menace  to  other 
sal  Ltions  to  test  their  strength. 

>e  While  our  boys  and  young  men  are  taught 
fi  e  art  of  warfare  by  military  drill  accom- 
ni  inied  by  all  the  captivating  paraphernalia 
el  uniform,  swords  and  bayonets,  not  only 
e  ^the  public  schools  and  colleges,  but  in 
ji  sabbath  schools"  and  "Christian  Endeav- 
m  ■"  societies  as  well,  ministers  and  pastors 
el  jproving  thereof,  themselves  sometimes 
lia  ting  as  captains  or  teachers  of  the  most 
m  iproved  methods,  claiming  these  things  are 
ji  wssary  in  the  churches  to  keep  the  boys 

iii  id  young  men  in  them:  that  it  makes  them 
j  straight"  and  "manly,"  that  it  teaches 
ji  lem  obedience  to  rules,  etc. — while  we  find 
cfl  guments  like  these  in  the  mouths  of  min- 
fl  :ers  of  a  Gospel  of  Peace — -what  can  we 
ii4|:pect  of  the  church? 

'Urely  the  saying  is  still  applicable — 
'I  HVhen  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
emselves  before  the  Lord,  Satan  came  also 


among  them."  Are  not  our  young  men 
learning  war,  and  if  they  learn  war,  will  they 
not  wish  to  put  in  practice  the  knowledge 
gained,  and  prove  it  too  true?  "  If  we  learn 
war,  we  will  have  war." 

Thomas  S.  Grimpa  says — "Give  the  reli- 
gion of  peace  the  education  of  peace,  and  its 
victory  is  sure."  Is  not  the  case  then  a 
plain  one? 

Teach  our  boys  the  principles  of  peace: 
that  true  manliness  consists  in  kindness, 
gentleness  and  in  the  practice  of  every 
Christian  virtue,  and  the  glory  of  war  and 
warlike  measures  will  be  viewed  in  a  different 
light.  They  will  not  be  slow  to  perceive  the 
consistency  that  Exists  between  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  and  the  truths  inculcated  by 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Parents,  teachers,  all  ye  who  have  the 
training  of  the  young,  be  vigilant,  be  faith 
ful;  omit  no  opportunity  to  impress  these 
truths  so  forcibly  that  they  will  grow  with 
their  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their 
strength:  that  in  mature  years  they  may 
become  advocates  of  the  principles  you  have 
taught  them;  fully  believing  that  man  was 
intended  for  a  higher  purpose  than  to  be 
sacrificed  in  mortal  combat;  that  all  war  is 
unnecessary  and  morally  wrong;  that  all 
difficulties  can  be  settled  by  peaceable 
means,  more  satisfactorily;  trusting  in  God 
to  hasten  the  day  when  war  shall  be  no 
more,  and  the  glad  anthem  shall  in  truth 
resound  "Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men." 

Deborah  C.  Battey. 

Columbiana,  Ohio,  First  Month  15th,  1908. 


Worship. 

To  define  worship,  to  give  a  word  or 
clause  which  will  fully  express  the  act  and 
condition  of  one  who  truly  worships,  is,  1 
believe,  beyond  the  compass  of  our  language. 
For  worship  is  not  a  matter  of  words,  but 
rather  an  indescribable  condition  achieved 
by  the  earnest  effort  of  the  individual 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Son  and  the 
condescension  of  the  Father. 

When  we  remember  the  spiritual  character 
of  the  Being  whom  we  reverence,  and  the 
statements  made  by  our  Saviour  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  worship  that  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Him — that  it  shall  be  "in  spirit 
and  in  truth," — and,  when  in  connection 
with  this,  we  recall  the  promise  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  Comforter — the  Spirit  of  God 
which  is  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal 
— we  can  perhaps  see  the  necessity  for  wait- 
ing in  silence  that  we  may  recognize  the 
breath  of  inspiration  when  it  is  wafted  into 
our  being.  And  the  waiting  is  not  to  be 
listless  drifting  through  the  realms  of 
thought.  True  silent  worship  means  a  defi- 
nite effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  It 
is  useless  for  me  to  attempt  to  frame  in 
words  that  with  which  we  are  famiHar; 
that  determined  struggle  to  keep  out  of  mind 
the  consciousness  of  things  not  worshipful; 
that  wrestHng,  struggling,  insistent  effort 
to  call  to  earth  the  attention  of  the  Great 
Creator  Himself;  that  flood  of  Hght  and 
peace  which  breaks,  and  the  inspiration  and 
strength  which  result  when  in  his  conde- 
scension He  stoops  and  lifts  you  closer  to 


Himself.  Nor  is  this  the  play  of  imagina- 
tion, for  abundant  evidence  there  is  of  a 
cloud  of  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  reality  of 
this  experience. 

Since  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  this  inspeaking  voice  by  which 
we  are  permitted  to  commune  directly  with 
God  Himself,  it  naturally  follows  that  we 
should  cast  about  seeking  by  what  means 
we  can  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  hear 
it  best.  In  the  days  of  the  Old  Dispensation 
when  the  Lord  spoke  to  his  people  through 
the  mouths  of  his  prophets,  it  seemed  ap- 
propriate that  they  should  praise  Him  with 
timbrel  and  dance  and  also  Hsten  to  the 
voice  of  his  prophets.  But  in  these  latter 
times  when  his  own  voice  speaking  within 
may  be  heard  by  all,  the  attitude  of  most 
intense  listening  would  seem  appropriate. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  certain  forms 
and  symbols  seem  helpful  to  some  in  draw- 
ing the  attention  toward  the  one  centre 
but  these  are  at  best  but  the  preliminaries 
to  worship,  for  worship  must  be  individual 
and  original  each  time. 

The  time  for  worship  is  unHmited.  Help- 
ful it  is  to  assemble  with  those  who  are 
wrestling  for  the  same  blessing  and  to  hear 
the  message  of  God  spoken  through  the 
mouth  of  his  ministers.  But  meeting  togeth- 
er is  not  essential.  In  the  home,  on  the 
street,  afield,  or  at  the  desk,  the  same  spirit 
is  with  us  ready  to  respond  to  our  silent 
effort. 

"And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime. 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air; 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion,  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 

So  Wordsworth  expresses  it. 
We  have  continually  seen  that  as  this 
spirit  within  us  is  fostered  it  increases.  Here, 
indeed,  is  it  true  that  "to  him  that  hath 
more  shall  be  given"  and  it  is  equally  true 
that  he  who  does  not  exercise  that  which 
he  has,  shall  lose  even  his  small  possession. 
Also  in  our  meetings  is  it  true  that  the 
devout  attitude  of  one  seems  to  be  helpful 
to  the  condition  of  his  neighbor.  Here  then 
enters  in  an  additional  responsibility  upon 
each  one  attending  meeting.  It  is  our  duty 
to  assist  in  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  if 
not  by  spoken  word,  then  by  our  silent 
effort,  and  it  may  be  that,  having  been 
faithful  in  the  measure  of  responsibility 
which  was  given  to  us,  we  shall  be  chosen  as 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  Most  High  Himself, 
or  in  some  other  field  find  ourselves  bound 
to  act  as  his  ambassador. 

Nathan  L.  Jones. 

Dedication  and  Consecration. — We  use 
these  terms  as  synonymous,  but  they  differ. 

Man  dedicates  or  gives,  but  God  conse- 
crates or  makes  sacred.  We  present  gifts 
and  God  accepts  them  for  sacred  uses. 
Man  dedicated  the  temple,  and  God  conse- 
crated it  by  filling  it  with  his  presence. — 
E.  P.  Marvin. 

If  you  would  please  God,  be  much  in 
nis  company. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
[A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Bellows,  350  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  the  "Friends'  Temper- 
ance Association  of  Philadelphia."] 

"Where  a  people  who  are  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  inward  teachings  of  Christ 
are  active  in  putting  laws  in  execution  which 
are  not  consistent  with  pure  wisdom,  it  hath 
a  necessary  tendency  to  bring  dimness  over 
their  minds." — John  Woolman. 

Effective  Local  Option  Work. — The 
public  agitation  that  is  going  on  throughout 
Pennsylvania  for  local  option  at  this  time 
is  highly  gratifying,  and  indicates  a  senti- 
ment which  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  One 
thing,  however,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
in  the  popular  uprising  for  this  legislation, 
and  that  is,  that  the  first  strategic  point  of 
attack  is  the  political  primaries  which  will 
be  held  in  every  county  next  Fourth  Month. 
It  is  not  enough  to  talk  local  option  as  a 
general  principle.  That  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  in  every  county  the  friends  of  the 
cause  need  to  understand  that  the  only  way 
to  insure  the  enactment  of  a  local  option 
law  at  the  next  General  Assembly  will  be 
to  support  such  candidates  for  the  Legisla- 
ture next  Fourth  Month  as  will  be  certain 
to  vote  for  a  good  working  law  when  the 
Legislature  shall  have  convened  in  1909. 
To  insure  this  result  every  local  option  voter 
in  the  State  should  know  that  he  is  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  vote,  either  by  being 
registered  or  by  possessing  the  necessary  tax 
receipt,  as  the  case  may  be. 


The  political  side  of  this  problem  is  a 
most  important  one  just  at  this  time.  For 
many  years  the  liquor  people  were  able  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power  by  throwing  their 
strength  to  their  friends  and  against  their 
enemies,  regardless  of  partisanship.  So  long 
as  most  good  citizens  voted  straight  tickets, 
dividing  simply  and  only  upon  partisan 
issues,  which  were  largely  national,  the 
liquor  men  could  control  elections,  and  their 
influence  came  to  be  courted  by  politicians 
almost  everywhere.  When  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  began  preaching  the  doctrine  of 
good  citizens  supporting  a  good  man  on  an 
opposite  ticket  rather  than  a  bad  man  upon 
their  own,  and  at  the  same  time  began 
organizing  the  Christian  people  for  effective 
work  at  primaries,  caucuses  and  in  conven- 
tions, a  new  element  was  injected  into  poli- 
tics, and  the  Christian  citizen  became  the 
important  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  There 
are  few  counties  in  Pennsylvania  where 
by  such  discriminate  action  the  Christian 
voters  are  not  able  to  maintain  a  larger 
balance  of  power  than  the  liquor  people  are 
able  to  command.  By  reason  of  that  fact, 
therefore,  the  Christian  vote  oj  Pennsylvania 
may  determine  this  local  option  issue  within 
the  next  fifteen  months  if  it  will.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  styled  "the  black  sheep  of 
the  East,"  because  it  is  covered  so  entirely 
by  the  license  system.  The  time  has  come 
when  it  must  be  taken  out  of  the  rear  of  the 
temperance  procession  and  moved  to  the 
front,  where  it  properly  hc\on^s.~Key stone 
Citizen. 


Liquor  Dealers  in  Office. — The  St. 
Louis  Christian  Advocate  comments  upon  a 
most  interesting  happening  in  England,  in 
interesting  tone: 

Sir  John  Charles  Bell  has  just  been  inau- 
gurated Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  as  pre- 
liminary to  the  ceremony,  he  is  said  to  have 
resigned  his  seat  as  director  of  a  large  brew- 
ery concern  and  to  have  transferred  his 
stock  to  a  member  of  his  family  in  order  to 
prevent  the  criticism  that  would  follow  the 
assumption  of  public  office  by  a  liquor  dealer. 
There  are  in  England  statutes  dating  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  1307,  which  forbid 
any  person  interested  in  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  spirituous  liquor  from  holding  any 
public  office  whatever,  for  fear  that  in  some 
manner  justice  might  be  prevented,  or  the 
laws  misapplied  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor 
business.  The  statute  mentioned  has  never 
been  repealed  and  it  is  a  strange  testimony 
to  the  respect  for  law  in  England  that  an 
act  put  in  force  just  six  hundred  years  ago 
should  be  respected  to-day  as  it  was  then. 
A  law  of  this  kind  would  create  consterna- 
tion in  more  than  one  American  city,  especi- 
ally in  St.  Louis,  where  the  saloonkeepers 
have  a  large  and  very  influential  delegation 
in  the  city  government,  a  delegation  which, 
by  combining,  has  more  than  once  been  able 
to  defeat  the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
— National  Prohibitionist. 


Moral  Instruction  Needed. — After  the 
recent  flurry  of  discussion  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  concerning  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools, 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  utterance  of 
Whitlaw  Reid,  ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
before  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation.   He  said  in  part: 

"  1  cannot  help  feeling  that  we  might 
profitably  take  a  hint  from  the  old  country. 
Whatever  else  we  may  say  about  the  Eng- 
lish schools,  they  do  turn  out  well-behaved, 
orderly  boys  and  girls,  respectful  to  those 
set  over  them,  grounded  in  the  morals  of 
Christian  civilization,  with  an  instinctive 
sense  of  obedience  to  law  and  a  becoming 
regard  for  the  authorities  that  represent  it. 
May  it  not  happen  that  in  our  effort  to  keep 
all  questions  of  religion  and  morals  in  what 
we  consider  their  proper  place,  they  may 
in  reality  be  left  without  any  place  in  the 
training  of  a  good  many  children? 

"If  English  schools,  according  to  our 
ideas,  go  too  far  in  teaching  creeds,  may 
we  not  be  going  too  far  the  other  way  in 
giving  too  little  space  in  teaching  unsec- 
tarian  religion  and  morals,  to  enforcing 
respect  for  authority,  and  to  training  the 
habit  of  mind  that  secures  obedience  to 
law  and  to  its  officers?" 

The  argument  is  far-reaching  in  its  appli- 
cation.— Union  Signal. 


"Suppress  Prohibition  News" — The 
latest  brewers'  order  to  daily  press. 


The  widest  possible  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  following  epistle  which  was 
received  by  The  Times  Democrat,  New  Or- 
leans, and  published  in  that  paper  Twelfth 
Month  loth,  1907.    Presumably  other  pap- 


ers have  had  similar  warnings.    This  is  th( 
epistle:  I 
"Milwaukee,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A., 
"  December  6th,  1907. 
"To  the  Editor  of  the  Times-Democrat: 

"Dear  Sir: — We  beg  to  call  your  attentics 
to  the  fact  that  certain  newspapers  through 
out  the  country  feel  rather  inclined  to  boos 
the  Prohibition  game,  making  large  front 
page  displays,  with  flaring  headlines  (pre 
sumably  in  sympathy  with  the  anti-salooi 
leagues,  etc.),  which  the  brewers,  in  general 
are  keeping  a  record  of  (we  being  no  excep 
tion) ,  and  as  you  have  had  a  certain  proper 
tion  of  our  business  in  the  past,  we  feel  r 

OUR  DUTY  TO  ADVISE  YOU  THAT  ALL  THESl 
DIFFERENT  NEWSPAPERS,  WHO  FAIL  TO  SUP 
PRESS  PROHIBITION  AND  ANTI-SALOON  LEAGUl 
NEWS  HEREAFTER  (fOR  WHICH  THEY  RE 
CEIVE  NOTHING,  WHILE  THE  BREWERS  ARl 
LARGE  ADVERTISERS,  SPENDING  ENORMOU 
SUMS  OF  MONEY  IN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISIN) 
EVERY  year)  WILL  NOT  ONLY  LOSE  OV 
PATRONAGE,  BUT  ALSO  THAT  OF  MOST  EVER" 
BREWERY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"We  are  now  receiving  daily  reports  01 
this  subject  and  all  papers  continuing  T 

KNOCK  OUR  business  IN  THIS  WAY  CAN  EX 
PECT  TO  BE  TURNED  DOWN  ON  ANY  FUTUR 

ADVERTISING  CONTRACTS  from  both  oursclvc 
and  all  other  large  brewers. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 
"Fred  Miller  Brewing  Co., 
"A.  C.  Paul,  Manager  Adv.  Dept." 

The  brewers  of  America,  pleading  guilt 
at  the  bar  of  public  sentiment,  of  ownin 
thousands  of  law-breaking  saloons,  and  otht 
vicious  resorts;  and  convicted  by  even  thei 
own  trade  journals  of  carrying  on  the  mos 
absurd  campaign  of  false  and  misleadin 
advertising,  have  no  sooner  uttered  the 
forced  promises  of  "reformation"  and  goo 
behavior,  than  details  transpire  of  a  ne' 
and  more  dastardly  conspiracy  than  an 
yet  traced  to  their  door. 

Every  claim  of  the  Associated  Prohibitio 
Press  that  the  lavish  advertising  campaig 
of  the  brewers  has  always  aimed  directl 
at  the  bribing  and  subsidizing  of  the  pre; 
thus  snared,  is  confirmed  with  astonishir 
emphasis  in  these  latest  details  of  the 
brazen  audacity. 

Hereafter  with  such  examples  befoi 
them,  every  liquor  advertisement  must  stril' 
the  reader  in  its  true  light,  that  of  a  delil 
erately  attempted  gag,  rather  than  legitin 
ate  or  proper  publicity. 

And  for  the  same  reason  every  dollar  spei 
to  spread  before  the  public  eye  the  falsehoo( 
and  seductive  lies  of  the  beer-makers,  mu:  ' 
henceforth  betray  as  the  primary  intentic 
of  its  use,  not  the  ordinary  purpose  of  con  ' 
merce,  but  the  shrewd  motive  of  silencir 
all  manly  arraignment  of  the  curse  an 
either  chloroforming  the  editorial  conscienc 
with  the  subtle  anaesthetic  of  indirect  intim 
dation,  or  clubbing  it  into  submission  t 
the  crude  methods  of  a  commercial  bully. 

The  Reply  of  the  Press. 
"The  suggestion  is  monstrous — discu, 
sioN  of  a  great  public  question  canncI 
BE  suppressed." — From  Editorial  Reply  '  ■ 
Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Twelfil 
Month  loth,  1907. 
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j  "One  of  the  most  remarkable  letters 

lEVER  sent  out  BY  A  LIQUOR  HOUSE. — When 

lit  comes  to  a  question  of  allowing  the  liquor 
[interests  of  the  country  to  dictate  what  shall 
ijind  what  shall  not  be  published  in  a  news- 
;|paper,  the  liquor  business  will  have  reached 
ji  stage  where  the  intelligence  and  morals 
iand  manhood  of  the  country  will  rise  up  and 
demand  a  halt." — Editorial  comment  in 
iPensacola  Journal,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Twelfth 
Month  1 2th,  1907. 

The  leading  daily  press  of  the  south- 
-AND  generally  are  making  merry  over  the 
predicament  of  the  Milwaukee  beer-maker, 
ind  are  giving  him  free  advertising  enough 
;o  do  for  a  life  time,  but  of  a  sort  which  the 
atter  can  scarcely  enjoy. — Associated  Pro- 
hibition Press. 

While  charges  that  "the  drink  habit 
imong  women  is  increasing,"  fly  thick  and 
ast  al)out  the  heads  of  reformers,  it  is 
Dleasant  to  record  that  no  intoxicants  are 
;erved  at  social  functions  given  in  the  execu- 
:ive  mansion  of  the  State  of  Maryland.  This 
loticeable  omission  at  the  recent  "coming- 
out"  ball  of  Louise  Warfield,  the  governor's 
daughter,  was  the  occasion  for  special  news- 
Daper  comment.  The  proximity  of  Balti- 
nore  to  Washington,  and  the  prestige  it 
;njoys  as  the  seat  of  the  naval  academy, 
^ive  the  social  life  of  the  city  an  almost 
lational  prominence.  This  pointed  con- 
demnation of  social  drinking  is,  therefore, 
Df  special  value.  The  drink  habit  may  be 
increasing  among  certain  classes  of  women, 
fittingly  denominated  by  one  of  our  speakers 
as  "the  froth  and  the  dregs  of  society,"  but 
the  example  and  influence  of  America's 
nome-loving  and  home-keeping  womanhood 
s  increasingly  on  the  side  of  total  abstinence. 
—Union  Signal. 

Taking  Personal  Depreciation. — Few 
things  are  harder  to  bear  than  outspoken 
depreciation — or,  even  worse,  silent  ignoring 
, — of  oneself  and  one's  opinions.  And  few 
things  show  the  fibre  of  a  man  more  surely 
than  the  way  in  which  he  meets  this  test. 
Everybody  must  meet  it:  the  man  does  not 
live  whose  character  and  judgment  are  so 
compelling  that  he  is  sure  to  carry  every 
'one  with  him.  Indeed,  it  is  often  not  a 
question  at  all  of  the  one  who  is  ignored  or 
depreciated,  but  rather  of  the  moral  blind- 
ness or  unworthiness  of  the  one  who  does 
the  depreciating.  There  may  be  encourage- 
ment in  this  thought  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  meet  the  test;  still  harder  does  it 
become  when  we  know  that  the  cutting 
word  or  silence  is  deserved,  even  though 
hatefully  bestowed.  But  our  duty  is  plain 
'in  either  case;  whether  we  are  in  the  right 
or  in  the  wrong,  we  are  to  accept  any  per- 
'sonal  affront  as  though  such  a  being  as 
'self  did  not  exist.  To  show  injured  feehngs 
,by  angry  retort  or  sulking  silence  is  to 
proclaim  our  entire  defeat.  To  ignore  the 
ignoring  or  the  personal  criticism  is  to  win  a 
personal  victory  which  is  sure  to  command  the 
respect  and  admiration  that  true  character 
lalone  can  command.  A  display  of  injured 
'feelings  always  doubles  the  hurt  of  the  one 
|who  is  already  injured.  To  refuse  to  make 
|such  a  display  when  it  is  expected  draws  the 
sting  from  the  first  wound. — S.  S.  Times. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Three  Books  and  a  Boy. — Governor 
John  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  started  life  as 
the  son  of  a  village  drunkard.  He  had  ap- 
parently little  chance  to  learn  anything,  for 
he  left  school  at  thirteen  to  help  support 
the  family.  His  first  work  was  in  a  grocery, 
his  next  in  a  drug  store,  washing  bottles  and 
tending  the  soda  fountain.  One  day  a  man 
who  was  interested  in  the  hard  working 
little  lad,  saw  him  with  a  trashy  book,  so 
the  story  goes,  and  made  him  an  offer.  If 
John  would  agree  to  read  "The  Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  "The  Conquest  of  Peru,"  and 
[another  book],  he  would  give  him  a  semi- 
annual subscription  to  the  local  library.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  John  went  to  work 
on  the  three  books  nominated  in  the  bond. 

After  that,  no  more  trashy  books  for  him ! 
When  the  six  months  were  up,  he  paid  for 
another  subscription  himself.  Cut  off  from 
school  and  college,  he  had  found  a  way  to 
learn  the  best  things.  He  did  his  work 
faithfully,  but  a  good  standard  book  was  in 
his  hand  in  odd  minutes.  A  general  store- 
keeper noticed  this  when  he  stopped  in  at 
the  drug  store.  He  made  up  his  mind  that 
here  was  an  unusual  boy.  He  offered  John 
a  place  with  a  raise  of  salary.  John  took 
the  situation,  and  as  he  had  to  sleep  in  the 
store,  he  injprovised  a  private  room  at  the 
back,  and  there  delivered  orations  from  his 
favorite  books  with  another  clerk  as  critic. 
At  twenty-five  John  Johnson  was  an  indus- 
trious, respected,  widely  known  young  citi- 
zen. When  an  editor  was  wanted  for  the 
local  paper,  he  was  chosen.  His  rise  has 
been  steady,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  im- 
portant leaders  of  America. 

It  all  began  with  those  three  books.  Sup- 
pose John  Johnson  had  preferred  to  stick 
to  trashy  ones — what  would  have  happened? 
Are  there  not  young  people  who  read  this 
true  incident  who  need  to  think  about  the 
difference  those  three  books  made,  and  ap- 
ply the  idea  at  home? — Forward. 

Would  you  judge  of  the -lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  pleasure,  of  the  innocence 
or  malignity  of  actions?  Take  this  rule: 
Whatever  weakens  your  reason,  impairs  the 
tenderness  of  your  conscience,  obscures  your 
sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of 
spiritual  things — in  short,  whatever  in- 
creases the  strength  and  authority  of  your 
body  over  your  mind,  that  thing  is  sin  to 
you,  however  innocent  it  may  be  in  itself. — 
Susanna  Wesley. 

Make  Yourself  Wanted. — When  I  was 
a  little  fellow  I  was  a  trifle  inclined  to  hold 
back  and  wait  to  be  coaxed,  says  a  writer 
in  an  exchange.  I  remember  sitting  beside 
the  brook  one  day,  while  the  other  children 
were  building  a  dam.  They  were  wading 
carrying  stones,  splashing  the  mud,  and 
shouting  orders,  but  none  of  them  paid  any 
attention  to  me.  I  began  to  feel  abused  and 
lonely,  and  was  blubbering  over  my  neglect- 
ed condition,  when  Aunt  Sally  came  down 
the  road.  "What's  the  matter,  sonny? 
Why  ain't  you  playin'  with  the  rest?" 

"They  don't  want  me"  I  said,  digging 
my  fists  into  my  eyes.  "They  never  ask 
me  to  come." 


I  expected  sympathy,  but  she  gave  me 
an  impatient  shake  and  push. 

"Is  that  it,  you  little  ninny?  Nobody 
wants  folk  that'll  sit  on  a  bank  and  wait  to 
be  asked,"  she  cried.  "Run  along  with  the 
rest,  and  make  yourself  wanted." 

That  shake  and  push  did  the  work. 

Before  I  had  time  to  recover  from  my 
indignant  surprise,  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  was  soon  as  happy  as  the 
rest. 


A  Little  Talk  About  Savings. — A  dis- 
tinguished economist  felt  that  it  was  as 
necessary  to  teach  a  child  to  save  as  to 
train  him  to  earn.  He  formulated  a  system 
of  savings  for  the  lower  schools  of  France 
so  wise  and  efficient  that  in  ten  years  there 
were  in  France  twenty-one  thousand  school 
savings  banks  with  four,  hundred  and  forty- 
two  thousand  and  twenty  depositors,  whose 
weekly  average  deposits  of  fifteen  centimes 
had  amounted  to  10,248,226  francs,  or  over 
two  million  dollars.  The  establishment  of 
the  banks  was  left  to  the  voluntary  efforts 
of  the  teachers.  The  children  deposited 
pocket  money  only,  and  it  was  made  a  school 
exercise  one  day  in  the  week. 

The  French  cultivate  the  saving  habit. 
A  lady  gave  a  dinner  to  four  hundred  of  the 
poorest  children  of  Paris,  and  at  its  close 
gave  to  each  one  a  bank  book  containing 
a  credit  of  ten  francs.  When  floods  spread 
desolation  and  want  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  children  of  the  schools  of  Bordeaux 
freely  gave  from  their  savings  four  hundred 
dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

There  are  some  school  banks  in  our  own 
country;  and  when  the  penny  depositors 
of  the  school  bank  of  Long  Island  city  heard 
of  the  great  Johnstown  flood,  they  sent  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  out  of  their 
savings  as  their  contribution.  School  sav- 
ings banks  ruin  the  trade  of  the  neighboring 
candy  shops. 

Every  boy,  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to 
spend  money,  should  be  given  a  legitimate 
means  of  earning  it,  or  a  regular  allowance, 
which  at  first  may  be  made  to  cover  his 
pleasures  and  gradually  increased  to  include 
nis  necessities  and  charities.  A  boy  ought 
to  learn  how  to  give  as  well  as  how  to  save, 
and  so  should  give  of  his  own  money  to  his. 
charities.  Let  the  boy  take  care  of  his  own 
money. 

Ida  M.  Bodman,  in  the  Mothers'  Journal,. 
says,  in  writing  on  this  subject:  "A  child 
seldom  has  sufficient  will  to  enable  him 
to  work  for  a  distant  object  steadily.  He 
lives  in  the  present,  but  every  time  he 
denies  himself  some  trifling,  pleasant  gratifi- 
cation in  order  to  save  a  few  dollars  to  buy 
something  of  real  value,  he  has  received  a 
valuable  lesson.  Our  primary  object  is  not 
to  persuade  him  to  accumulate  money,  but 
to  prevent  him  from  spending  it  unwisely. 
In  some  cases  in  order  to  stimulate  the  boy 
to  put  aside  his  pennies  for  a  specific  object, 
it  is  helpful  to  promise  to  add  a  certain 
amount  to  the  savings." — American  Boy. 


I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  better  way  of 
achieving  saintliness  than  every  night  to 
sit  still  and  let  God  say  to  you  whatever 
He  has  to  say. — F.  B.  Meyer. 
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A  Letter  of  Samuel  Morris  to  John  Benington. 

[Note. — John  Benington,  being  an  Englishman, 
settled  in  Pennsylvania,  could  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  Samuel  Morris,  when  visiting  his  native  land.] 

London,  Seventh  Month  nth,  1890. 

My  dear  friend: — It  was  far  from  my  in- 
tention to  allow  thy  valuable  and  very 
acceptable  letter  received  in  Tenth  Month 
last,  to  go  so  long  unanswered,  and  1  am 
again  indebted  for  thy  kind  and  comforting 
lines  of  26th  ult.  to  my  dear  wife  in  our 
long-continued  separation.  This,  she  has 
enclosed  to  me  in  her  last,  and  it  has  done 
me  good  also. 

My  seeming  remissness  must  only  be  at- 
tributed to  the  almost  continuous  pressure 
of  our  engagements,  but  a  day  or  two  of 
comparative  leisure,  following  the  attend- 
ance of  London  and  Middlesex  Quarterly 
Meetings,  give  the  opportunity  I  have  long 
desired,  and  gladly  avail  of,  for  penning  a 
few  lines  to  thee,  my  dear  ana  honored 
friend. 

Apart  from  thy  kind  interest  in  me  per- 
sonally, this  is  no  doubt  increased  by  the 
nature  of  the  engagement,  which  has  brought 
me  to  the  land  of  thy  birth,  and  also  unto 
close  relations  with  many  here,  whose  par- 
ents, if  not  themselves,  thou  hast  more  or 
less  known. 

1  can  also  understand  that  thy  earnest 
desire  for  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
Society  in  these  parts,  leads  thee  to  watch 
with  hopefulness,  yet  anxiety,  the  course  of 
events  and  changes  as  they  occur  in  this 
country. 

These  cannot  but  exert  a  marked  influ- 
ence upon  Friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  the  action  of  London  Yearly  Meeting 
shall  be  characterized  by  that  "Wisdom 
which  cometh  only  from  above,"  and  is  as 
needful  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church  as  in 
the  life  of  its  members.  In  attending  the 
late  Yearly  Meeting,  it  seemed  to  us  that 
its  proceedings  were  carried  on  under  a 
degree  of  weightiness,  which  was  not  ob- 
servable in  the  same  body  a  year  ago;  and 
while  as  we  pass  up  and  down,  there  is 
much  that  gives  us  concern  as  to  the  future 
of  our  Society,  there  are  many  hopeful  in- 
dications that  the  cause  of  Truth,  as  Friends 
have  been  called  to  uphold  it,  is  still  dear 
to  very  many  in  this  land,  while  this  is  the 
case  oftentimes,  where  we  should  least 
look  for  it.  There  seems,  too,  a  deep  and 
growing  sympathy  with  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  a  sense  of  loss  that  has  been 
sustained,  through  the  suspension  of  that 
brotherly  intercourse,  which  so  long  existed 
between  the  two  bodies. 

This  may  account  in  some  measure  for 
the  great  kindness  that  has  been  shown 
us,  wherever  our  steps  have  been  turned. 
While  I  can  but  regard  this  as  also  one  of 
the  many  evidences,  that,  when  the  blessed 
"Shepherd  of  Israel"  puts  forth  those  who 
are  seeking  faithfully  to  serve  Him,  "He 
himself  gocth  before  them  and  leadeth  them 
out."  There  is  much  to  impress  us  with 
the  weightiness  of  the  work  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  humble  us  under  the  sense  of  our 
shortcomings  on  the  other,  but  over  and 
over  again,  we  may  reverently  and  thank- 
fully say,  we  have  found  the  "Lord's  grace 


to  be  sufficient  for  us,  and  his  strength  to 
be  made  perfect  in  our  weakness." 

The  close  occupation  of  our  own  time, 
does  not  prevent  our  thoughts  being  often 
very  tenderly  turned  toward  those  we  have 
left  behind.  Thus  we  have  rejoiced  with 
you  in  the  favors  granted  at  our  late  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  results  of  the  labors  of  its 
visiting  committee,  as  well  as  the  brotherly 
harmony  which  marked  its  proceedings. 
1  trust  this  may  find  thee  in  thy  usual 
health,  and  enjoying  that  peaceful  serenity 
of  spirit,  which  is  at  once  the  privilege  and 
the  promise  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  to 
those  whose  "minds  are  stayed  on  Him 
because  they  trust  in  Him." 

Most  lovingly  thy  friend, 

Samuel  Morris. 


A  Rabbi  on  "The  Sunday  Law." 

Editor  The  Christian  Advocate:  At  a 
hearing  recently  held  before  a  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  New  York 
City  with  reference  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  Sunday  law  against  places  of  amuse- 
ment, a  number  of  speakers  had  demanded 
a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  law  in 
the  interest  of  the  more  than  one-half  a 
million  Jewish  residents  of  the  city.  Rabbi 
F.  Pereira  Mendes  arose  to  speak.  Many 
thought  he  was  going  to  stand  for  a  wider- 
open  town,  and  they  knew  that  his  ability 
and  wide  influence  would  make  him  very 
potential,  but  to  their  astonishment  the 
rabbi  stood  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Sun- 
day law  against  places  of  amusement  and 
against  the  saloons. 

In  a  most  remarkable  speech  among 
other  things  he  said:  "Whatever  the  law 
is,  good  or  bad,  we  must  as  loyal  citizens 
stand  for  obedience  to  it.  If  the  law  is 
bad  it  must  be  amended  or  repealed.  1  am 
opposed  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Sunday 
law  be  interpreted  differently  according  to 
whether  the  district  in  a  city  is  inhabited 
by  Hungarians  or  French  or  Italians  or 
Russians  or  Irish  or  Scotch.  We  must 
sink  all  these  differences  as  citizens.  All 
these  and  other  sections  of  the  city  may 
have  different  opinions  as  to  how  Sunday 
ought  to  be  kept.  We  must  sink  these  dif- 
ferences for  the  general  good.  As  a  Jew  1 
would  point  out  that  the  Sabbath  is  to  be 
kept  not  only  as  a  rest  day.  He  who  keeps 
the  Sabbath  only  as  a  rest  day  does  not  do 
his  full  duty.  The  Sabbath  is  a  day  on 
which,  besides  resting,  the  mortal  must 
seek  communion  with  his  Creator.  Man 
was  created  to  work,  and  to  work  six  days. 
'Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy 
work.'  But  lest  man  should  be  too  en- 
grossed in  his  material  things  of  life,  be- 
come a  mere  drudge  and  develop  only  his 
physical  and  mental  faculties,  he  must 
nave  one  day  in  seven  for  complete  devo- 
tion to  what  will  develop  his  spiritual 
nature,  for  man  has  a  spiritual  nature  as 
well  as  a  material  nature.  As  a  Jew,  there- 
fore, 1  stand  for  a  Sabbath  which  shall 
mean  seeking  and  finding  the  Creator  and 
for  nothing  on  that  day  that  will  shut  Him 
out  of  life  or  that  will  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  spiritual  or  higher  powers  of  the 
human  soul." 


He  said:  "I  plead  for  the  enforcement  o: 
the  law  as  it  is,  against  the  places  o 
amusement  and  the  saloons,  that  my  Chris 
tian  brothers  may  have  a  better  oppor 
tunity  to  worship  God  according  to  thi 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences."  As  th( 
rabbi  was  speaking,  I  said  to  myself:  "Wha' 
a  beautiful  flower  Judaism  has  producef 
in  the  message  and  character  of  this  man.' 
Such  wisdom,  such  moral  courage,  sucl 
loyal  Americanism,  such  spiritual  consecra 
tion,  and  such  charity,  bring  him  ver^ 
close  to  our  Heavenly  Father  and  to  us 
and  though  he  may  not  have  acceptec 
Christ  as  the  Messiah  as  we  have  done,  h< 
certainly  has  caught  the  spirit  of  oui 
Master. 

Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart. 
New  York  City.  ^ 

Science  and  Industry. 

The  Government  as  Publisher. — Tht 
United  States  Government  is  organized  or 
a  basis  of  publicity.  Its  principle  is  tha'l 
everybody  is  entitled  to  Know  everything! 
about  its  doings;  that  secrecy  and  star 
chamber  proceedings  go  with  monarchie; 
and  have  no  place  in  republics.  More,  i: 
goes  further  and,  instead  of  waiting  fo: 
people  to  apply  for  information,  it  goe? 
to  all  sorts  of  lengths  to  bring  the  informa 
tion  to  them. 

The  modem  way  of  imparting  informa 
tion  is  by  printing,  and  the  government  i; 
so  intensely  modem  that  it  spends  six  01 
seven  million  dollars  a  year  in  the  effori 
to  do  this  well.  It  prints  books  by  tht 
hundreds,  each  designed  for  some  particu' 
lar  class  of  readers,  and  issues  no  less  that 
fourteen  periodicals — three  daily,  thre» 
weekly,  one  semi-monthly,  and  seven  month ' 
ly.  Its  books  range  from  the  abstrac 
science  of  the  Smithsonian  to  the  practical 
bulletins  of  the  Agricultural  Departmen' 
and  Geological  Survey,  and  the  dry-as-dus 
reports  of  the  bureau  chiefs.  It  even  spend:: 
about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  yea  i 
in  printing  eulogies  of  congressmen  wh(j 
have  died  in  office.  And  it  does  all  this  iij 
a  building  that  cost  two  and  one-half  mil, 
lion  dollars,  by  the  aid  of  a  plant  that  coukj 
not  be  duplicated  for  seven  and  one-hal 
million  more. 

All  government  printing  is  divided  into 
two  big  classes — legislative  and  executive j 
legislative  includes  nearly  everything  ir| 
the  way  of  information-giving  publications! 
such  as  reports,  scientific  works,  and  s( 
forth;  executive  consists  mostly  of  blanks| 
ledgers,   court   proceedings,   circulars — alj 
sorts  of  "tools"  needed  in  the  work  of  th<| 
government.  "Legislative"  publications  an 
paid  for  out  of  the  specified  sums  se 
aside  annually  for  each  branch  of  the  gov- 
emment  to  spend  for  the  purpose;  thus 
Congress  appropriates  1215,000  a  year  foi 
the  Geological  Survey  to  spend  for  it: 
publications.    "Executive"  work  is  paic 
out  of  money  allotted  to  the  public  printer 
on  whom  the  various  Departments  mak( 
"requisition"  as  need  arises;  thus  when  ont 
of  the  departments  needs  a  new  ledge;- 
ruled  in  a  particular  way,  it  applies  to  th< 
public  printer  for  it,  and  the  public  printe 
prepares  it  for  him.    These  two  classe 
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divide  pretty  equally  the  cost  of  printing, 
though  the  executive  takes  something 
more  than  half. 

The  range  of  government  publications  is 
enormous,  covering  almost  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent topics,  including  history,  diplomacy, 
biography,  military  and  naval  operations 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  edu- 
||:ation,  statistics,  finance,  the  tariff,  fish- 
eries, agriculture,  geology,  mineral  resources, 
nsects,   irrigation,   water  supplies,  soils. 
Tees,    medicine,    geography,  archaeology, 
-urveys,  census,  progress  of  arts,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others.    Many  of  the  volumes  are 
produced  by  carefully  equipped  and  highly 
rained  bureaus,  created  almost  solely  for 
J  he  purpose  of  collecting  and  compiling  the 
t  nformation  they  set  forth.    The  Agricul- 
j  ural  Department,  for  instance,  treats  of 
our  hundred  to  five  hundred  topics  every 
i  /ear,  including  dozens  of  original  experi- 
:  nents  some  of  which  have  resulted  in  profits 
;  0  the  country  measured  only  in  millions. 
'  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  great  printing 
)ureau — the  Geological  Survey. 

The  Congressional  Record,  which  sets 
orth  each  day  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
'  lay  before  in  Congress  is  the  most  volumi- 
lous  and  costly  of  all  the  government's 
mblications.    The  bill  for  it  and  for  other 
I  printing  called  for  by  Congress  for  its  own 
ise,  amounts  to  about  half  the  entire  bill 
if  the  government — three  million  dollars 
ir  more  a  year.    Next  comes  the  Interior 
department    (which    includes    the  great 
jivisions  of  geology,   irrigation,  patents, 
and,  and  Indians)  with  more  than  two- 
nirds  of  a  million ;  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
."ith  one-third  of  a  million  each ;  the  Library 
"  /ith  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
:  :nd  the  Courts  with  twenty-five  thousand 
ollars. 

;  ]  Three-fourths  of  this  goes  for  wages 

I  !nd  one-fourth  for  material.  The  govem- 
lent  pays  very  generously  for  its  adver- 
ising,  its  printing  bill  being  anywhere  from 

"  wo  to  five  times  what  private  printing 
'  |OSts — and  this  although  it  pays  no  rent, 
as  no  "bad"  bills  for  losses  in  trade,  and 
lakes  no  profit.    It  pays  about  fifty  per 
ent.  more  than  the  union  rate  for  cora- 
osition  and  presswork  in  private'  employ- 
lent  in  Washington,  and  gives  a  month's 
oliday  each  year  besides.    Especially  does 
:  pay  enormously  higher  for  presswork, 
uling,  binding,  and  so  on.    About  the  only 
.  dvantage  it  gets  for  this  is  speed  and 
badiness.    For  its  office  is  by  no  means 
!  ip-to-date  in  regard  to  fine  typography. 
'  But  speed  it  does  get,  at  least  in  regard 
p  Congressional  work,  and  can  get  with 
,ther  publications  when  the  case  demands, 
yhole  volumes  with  thousands  of  illustra- 
ions  have  time  and  again  been  completed 
1  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  there  are 
.bout  five  thousand  employees  in  the  build- 
.  ig,  and  they  can  make  things  lively  when 
■■  jtiey  wish.    The  Congressional  Record  is 
,^  .rinted  with  newspaper  promptness.  The 
'Record  is   the  most   numerously  edited 
jOd  most  strictly  censored  publication  in 

II  xistence.  Pictures  are  tabooed  in  this; 
^  jot  even  a  diagram  or  map  can  be  inserted 
,^  j'ithout  the  approval  of  a  grave  Congres- 

onal  Committee  on  Printing.   On  the 


other  hand,  every  member  of  Congress  is 
likely  to  take  a  hand  in  editing  it,  for  the 
rules  of  the  printing  office  give  him  the 
privilege,  when  he  makes  a  speech  or  par- 
ticipates in  a  running  debate,  to  make  such 
changes  in  or  additions  to  his  remarks  as 
may  suit  him,  provided  that  in  case  of 
colloquy  both  persons  participating  in  it 
must  agree  to  the  change  to  be  made. 
Whenever  a  member  makes  a  speech,  he 
may  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  re- 
vising his  manuscript  by  speaking  to  the 
official  stenographer,  who  has  a  copy  of 
his  typewritten  remarks  sent  to  him,  usually 
early  in  the  evening  by  a  messenger.  Later 
in  the  night  the  messenger  calls  again  at 
-the  member's  house,  or  boarding  place, 
and  gets  the  revised  manuscript.  There  are 
two  messengers  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
they  make  their  trips  on  bicycles.  Unless 
a  member  signifies  a  desire  to  revise  his 
speech,  it  is  printed  as  taken  down  by  the 
ofilcial  reporters.  Very  frequently  mem- 
bers take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  printing 
office  in  person  to  look  over  and  correct 
the  reporter's  notes.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Congressional  Record's  existence  only 
a  small  force  of  men  was  employed  on  it, 
and  in  rush  seasons  they  were  required  to 
work  practically  as  long  as  they  could 
keep  awake.  Now  all  of  the  work,  from 
the  setting  of  the  first  type  to  the  printing 
of  the  last  copy,  is  performed  in  a  little 
over  eight  hours  by  two  shifts  of  men.  A 
single  issue  of  the  Congressional  Record 
has  contained  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pages.  The  constant  aim  of 
the  Record  force  is  to  get  the  forms  to 
press  by  4.30  A.  m.,  and  the  last  copy  must 
be  off  the  press  before  5.30,  to  catch  the 
mails  which  leave  the  city  about  that  hour. 
— Crittenden  Marriott,  in  Forward. 


In  good  times  and  bad,  in  times  of  profit 
as  well  as  in  times  of  loss,  the  business  of 
the  country  must  be  done,  and  at  no  time 
need  there  be  cause  for  alarm  to  the  man 
whose  business  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 
A  perfectly  healthy  human  being  will  breathe 
in  and  drink  in  millions  of  the  germs  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  diseases  and  will  throw 
them  off  without  harm.  If  there  is  a  weak 
spot,  the  bacillus  of  disease  will  find  a  lodg- 
ment and  make  trouble,  and  these  things 
find  their  exact  analogy  in  the  commercial 
and  financial  body. — ^Chas  Austin  Bates, 
in  Money. 


The  Nurse's  Vocation. — The  distinction 
between  the  woman  to  whom  nursing  is 
a  vocation  and  the  wornan  who  merely 
earns  her  living  by  nursing  is  a  very  real 
one,  although  it  is  a  very  difficult  one 
to  define.  A  nurse  may  be  full  of  faults, 
and  yet  have  a  true  vocation;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  woman  of  the  most 
estimable  type  may  be  lacking  in  the  small- 
est spark  of  the  divine  fire.  The  vocation 
of  nursing  leaps  out  from  the  humblest  as 
well  as  from  the  highest  homes  in  the  king- 
dom. Its  one  shining  mark  is  its  vitality. 
— The  Hospital. 

A  Peculiar  Well. — A  member  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  engaged 


in  making  investigations  of  ground-water 
conditions  in  Ohio,  reports  that  in  Hamilton 
County,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  New 
Burlington,  there  is  a  well  which  yields 
fresh  and  salt  water  at  the  same  time.  Ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  two  pumps  are  set 
in  it  side  by  side  it  resembles  ordinary  wells; 
but  one  of  the  pumps  supplies  water  ex- 
cellent to  taste,  while  the  water  from  the 
other  is  so  highly  charged  with  various 
mineral  salts  that  it  is  almost  brine.  This 
water  has  been  recommended  by  some  phy- 
sicians as  having  high  medicinal  value. 
When  first  dug,  several  years  ago,  the  well 
was  a  great  wonder  to  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  country  who  flocked  in  great 
numbers  to  see  it  and  taste  its  unusual 
water. 

The  secret  of  the  phenomenon  lies  in  the 
fact  that  two  water-bearing  beds  confined 
between  layers  of  limestone  occur  at  this 
point,  the  upper  carrying  fresh  water  and 
the  lower  salt.  The  pipe  of  the  fresh-water 
pump  is  but  sixteen  feet  long;  that  of  the 
salt-water  pump  is  thirty-five  feet.  The 
brine,  being  heavier  than  the  fresh  water, 
does  not  mix  with  it  but  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  longer  pipe 
consequently  draws  only  the  salty  water. 

Our  Extra  Tools. — The  plumber  had 
come  to  the  house  of  the  musician  to  repair 
a  stove.  Lacking  a  certain  screw  whose 
need  he  could  not  have  foreseen,  he  feared 
for  a  moment  that  work  would  have  to 
stop.    But  suddenly  his  face  lighted  up. 

'  Oh,  you're  the  people  that  keep  a  supply 
of  extra  tools!  I  remember  because  its  so 
unusual.  Get  that  box  of  nails  and  screws 
and  so  on  you've  got,  and  I  believe  I  can 
discover  something  to  fit  in  here." 

The  box  of  carefully  saved  and  wisely 
purchased  tools,  from  an  odd  curtain  fixture 
to  a  substantial  cold  chisel,  was  produced, 
and  as  the  plumber  found  what  was  needed, 
he  said  heartily,  "It  would  save  lots  of 
time  and  trouble  if  everybody  would  pick 
up  the  odds  and  ends  like  this." 

It  would  save  trouble  in  the  world  of 
ideas  as  well.  There  is  mental  economy 
and  foresight  in  gathering  together  facts, 
informations,  thoughts,  opinions  and  meth- 
ods along  lines  outside  of  one's  own  particu- 
lar work.  The  electrical  engineer  who  studies 
old  engravings,  the  surgeon  who  testifies  to 
the  value  of  his  Greek,  and  the  artist  who 
eagerly  joins  a  geological  expedition  are 
cases  in  point.  Each  of  the  three  is  broader 
and  surer  in  his  own  field  for  his  interest 
in  other  things. 

"I  could  not  have  answered  that  ques- 
tion," said  a  diligent  student  after  a  test 
in  history,  "if  I  hadn't  just  happened  to 
remember  a  verse  of  a  poem  I  learned  once, 
and  that  just  gave  me  my  clue!" 

Not  what  we  "have"  to  collect  or  possess, 
but  what  we  "add  on"  as  extras  are  often 
the  very  things  that  stamp  us  as  fit  or  unfit 
for  some  special  need. — Forward. 


I  AM  tired  of  forms,  professions  and  or- 
thodox notions,  so  far  as  they  are  not 
channels  to  convey  life,  light  and  love  to 
my  dead,  dark  and  stony  heart. — John 
Fletcher. 
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Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Alfred  C.  Garrett  and  Walter  Smedley  sailed 
last  Seventh-day,  the  25th,  for  Porto  Rico,  where  they 
expect  to  visit  the  hospital  and  other  work  which  other 
Friends  have  lately  l  een  announced  as  interested  in. 

Correspondence. 

From  a  Methodist  School-Teacher,  New  York  State: 
"I  he  Quaker  Calendar''  has  a  place  on  my  desk  and 
I  am  very  proud  of  it.  I  can  assure  you  I  hope  you 
will  not  take  offence  because,  from  force  of  habit,  my 
letter  is  dated  according  to  the  old  Pagan  style.  I 
really  think  your  way  simpler,  and  in  every  way  more 
desirable,  and  is  it  not  because  of  any  regard  for  the 
double-faced  deity  [Janus]  that  I  cling  to  the  old  form." 


From  an  "Attender"': — "It  is  given  me  to  see  the 
great  responsibility  that  is  on  those  who  profess  to  be 
true  followers  of  Christ.  The  cloak  of  God  is  so  patron- 
ized that  it  is  a  much  worn  garment.  Those  in  or  out 
of  the  Meetings  professing  Christ,  are  leading  the  blind 
supposedly.  But  God  knows  whether  we  are  in  true 
sympathy  with  the  blind. 

The  sick  bed  is  a  wonderful  schooling.  I  don't  won- 
der at  Moses's  knowledge,  given  him  in  the  wilderness. 
The  inspired  ones  of  the  Bible, — for  them  to  write  it 
was  to  be  followers  of  God's  will.  They  wrote  beauti- 
ful things.  So  could  we  if  we  would  only  live  holy, 
acceptably  to  his  will.  We  don't.  The  people  put 
the  Bible  before  God;  whereas  they  should  live  a  life 
in  which  God  could  inspire  them  to  say  as  beautiful 
things  as  any  of  the  Apostles  have  yet  said.    .    .  . 

"The  Love  of  God  is  a  language.  Those  who  live  it 
speak  it  and  teach  it.  Pretension  won't  display  it, 
A  long  face  won't  imply  it.  Nothing  but  the  true 
language  is  understood." 


Westtown  Notes. 


Joseph  H.  Branson  was  present  at  the  meeting  for 
worship  on  First-day  and  spoke  helpfully. 


Resolved;  "That  the  Revolutionary  War  Was  Justi- 
fiable," was  the  subject  of  a  debate  at  last  week's  meet- 
ing of  the  "Union."  The  defenders  of  England's 
policv  carried  off  the  honors. 


Dr.  Edward  L.  Thorndike  of  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  was  at  Westtown  on  the  evening 
of  the  23rd  and  his  visit  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
He  talked  to  the  older  pupils  about  good  methods  and 
habits  of  study,  giving  very  definite  and  practical  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  to  prepare  their  lessons.  He  then 
presented  the  same  subject  to  the  teachers  and  dis- 
cussed with  them  in  a  very  helpful  way  the  problems 
connected  with  it. 


The  Westtown  Elocution  Contest  this  year  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  Second  Month  8th,  at 
seven  o'clock.  The  first  of  the  preliminaries  was  held 
last  sixth-da\'  evening  when  six  of  the  boys  and  girls 
gave  their  selections  before  the  judges  and  the  School  in 
general. 


Catherine  B.  Jones  gave  the  girls  an  interesting 
talk  last  First-day  evening,  on  the  philanthropic  activi- 
ties of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  and  some  other 
such  work  in  Philadelphia. 

The  snow  last  week  fell  to  about  the  depth  of  ten 
inches,  and  the  pupils  have  much  enjoyed  sledding  and 
other  snow  sports. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— K.x-Senalor  Chandler  of  New 
Hampshire  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
expenditures  for  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1882,  were  about 
forty-five  million  dollars,  the  appropriations  for  the 
army  for  the  present  year  are  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  millions:  and  that  the  expenditures  for  the  navy 
in  1882  were  about  fourteen  millions,  and  that  now 
they  are  over  one  hundred  and  two  millions.  I  he  ap- 
propriations for  the  army  and  navv  this  year  with  that 
for  pensions  amount  to  nearly  five  hundred  million 
dollars. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  decided 
that  the  law  passed  bv  the  I  egislature  in  1007.  requir- 
ing railroads  in  this  Stale  to  charge  not  more  than 


two  cents  per  mile  for  passenger  travel,  was  unconsti- 
tutional. This  decision  was  based  upon  a  clause  in  the 
State  Constitution,  which  prohibits  interference  with 
corporations  by  the  Legislature  when  such  action  in- 
volves "injustice  to  stockholders."  The  Court  accept- 
ed evidence  submitted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Co.  to  show  that  a  two-cent-a-mile  passenger  rate 
would  prevent  a  just  return  upon  the  investment  made, 
and  upon  the  ground  that  this  constituted  "injustice" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  declared  the 
law  invalid.  Chief  Justice  Mitchell  stated  that:  "While 
the  public  has  certain  rights,  which  in  case  of  conflict 
must  prevail,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even 
so-called  public  service  corporations  are  private  prop- 
erty, organized  and  conducted  for  private  corporate 
profit." 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Co.  has  stated 
that:  "Owing  to  the  depression  in  business  and  the 
resulting  serious  falling  off  in  passenger  receipts,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  finds  it 
necessary  to  make  some  reduction  in  the  number  of  its 
local  trains."  The  number  of  trains  taken  off  on  the 
26th  ult.  was  sixty. 

In  North  Carolina  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  and  the  receivers  appointed  by  the 
court  have  informed  the  governor  that  they  cannot 
manage  the  property  unless  the  maximum  passenger 
rate  be  advanced  to  at  least  two  and  three-quarter 
cents  a  mile.  In  Alabama  and  elsewhere  the  railroads 
are  seeking  the  protection  of  the  United  States  courts 
against  legislation  which  they  claim  to  be  "confisca- 
tory." 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  has  stated  that  foods  treated  with  such 
chemicals  as  borax,  benzoic  acid,  benzoate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  copper,  sulphur  dioxide,  formaldehyde  and 
salycilic  acid  are  injurious  to  health.  He  also  said  that 
a  salt  solution  is  a  perfect  substitute  for  sulphur  dioxide 
in  whitening  and  drying  fruit.  He  showed  samples 
of  apples  dried  experimentally  by  the  bureau.  The 
sulphured  fruit  was  not  as  white  or  tender  as  the  salt 
cured. 

Luther  Burbank  has  again  declared  that  the  thorn- 
less  cactus  is  a  valuable  food  for  man.  Eaten  raw  the 
fruit  is  considered  as  good  as  bananas  or  oranges,  and 
makes  a  delicious  jam  or  preserve.  Twenty  tons  of 
fruit  can  be  produced  to  the  acre. 

Statistics  have  been  published  for  the  Seventh, 
Eighth  and  Ninth  Months  of  1907,  which  show  the 
total  number  of  casualties  on  railroads  during  that 
quarterly  period  to  be  23,063,  including  1,339  killed 
and  2 !  ,724  injured.  This  is  an  increase  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  in  the  number  killed  and  three  thousand 
and  fifty-six  in  the  number  injured,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  cf  IQ06. 

The  number  of  persons  unemployed  in  New  York 
City,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  it  is  said  will 
hardly  exceed  thirty-five  thousand. 

Petroleum  has  been  discovered  near  Hallstead,  Sus- 
quehanna County,  in  seemingly  paying  quantities. 
There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  gas.  The  oil  was  struck 
at  a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet.  This 
locality  is  one  hundred  miles  east  of  any  oil  district 
heretofore  opened  in  Pennsylvania. 

An  ordinance  lately  adopted  in  New  York  Citv  pro- 
hibits women  from  smoking  in  restaurants,  hotels,  or 
other  public  places. 

Foreign. — Delegates  to  a  conference  of  the  Labor 
party  at  Hull,  England,  passed  a  motion  declaring 
socialism  to  be  the  definite  objective  of  the  party.  Del- 
egates representing  more  than  five  hundred  thr>usand 
members  of  the  party  favored  this  resolution. 

Rioting  has  occurred  in  Berlin  following  five  mass 
meetings  attended  by  fifteen  thousand  of  the  un- 
employed and  addressed  by  Socialists.  It  is  declared 
that  among  the  unemployed  in  I'.erlin  there  were  24.826 
skilled  artisans  belonging  to  trades  unions. in  addition  to 
many  thousands  of  unorganized  and  unskilled  laborers. 

William  Marconi  has  said  that  the  Marconi  trans- 
atlantic service  for  the  public  would  begin  about  Second 
Month  2nd.  At  present  newspaper  messages  only  are 
forwarded,  lie  said  that  at  the  beginning  the  ser\ice 
would  be  between  London  and  Montreal  only,  via 
Clifden.  Ireland,  and  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  and  Glace  Bay. 
Montreal  was  selected  as  the  beginning  point  for  the 
transmission  of  general  commercial  business  and  private 
messages. because  Canada  had  .subsidized  wireless  tele- 
graph to  the  extent  of  eighty  thousand  dollars.  The 
rate  on  private  wireless  messages  between  London  and 
Montreal  will  be  only  twelve  cents  a  word,  or  less  than 
half  what  is  charged  by  the  cable  companies. 

A  company  has  been  incorporated  for  the  making  of 
wood  pulp  from  sawdust,  near  Vancouver,  British 


Columbia.  It  proposes  to  use  three  thousand  tons  0 
sawdust  a  month,  converting  it  into  pulp,  from  whici 
paper  can  be  made,  and  to  produce  more  than  thre 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  a  week. 

Secretarj^  Taft  in  a  recent  report  on  the  condition  0 
the  Philippine  Islands,  says:  "Statistics  show  that  bu 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  people  speak  Spanish.  All  th 
others  speak  in  the  varying  dialects,  which  among  th 
civilized  people  number  about  sixteen.  The  Philippin 
people  should  be  educated  sufficiently  to  have  a  com 
mon  medium  of  communication,  and  every  man,  wotnaii 
and  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  primary  eduea 
tion  in  that  common  medium.  Reading,  writing  ani 
arithmetic  are  necessary  to  enable  the  rural  laborer  aiti 
the  small  hemp,  cocoanut  or  tobacco  farmer  to  mak 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  his  products  and  to  know  wha 
price  he  should  receive  for  that  which  he  has  to  sell. 
He  reports  that  the  total  enrollment  of  school  childre 
for  the  year  was  479,978,  and  says:  "  fhe  great  diflfi 
culty  in  the  matter  of  education  is  the  lack  of  fundi 
It  would  be  entirely  possible  to  expend  for  the  sol 
benefit  of  the  Philippine  people,  without  the  leas 
waste,  upward  of  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  annually  ii 
addition  to  all  that  the  Government  of  the  Philippin 
Islands — central,  municipal  and  provincial — can  alfor 
to  devote  to  this  object.  We  are  not  able  to  educat! 
as  they  should  be  educated  more  than  a  half  of  th 
youth  of  school  age.  Primary  and  industrial  educatio, 
carried  on  until  the  child  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ol 
is  thought  to  be  the  best  means  of  developing  the  Fil 
pino  people  into  a  self-sustaining  and  self-governinj  n 
people."  B'' 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs  in  Japan  has  statec 
"The  Government  of  Japan  is  determined  to  invest 
gate  the  personal  standing  of  those  who  go  to  Americ| 
as  students,  requiring  two  sureties  before  they  leav 
The  government  realizes  that  the  emigration  of  laborej 
pretending  to  be  students  is  liable  to  be  embarrassir 
to  America,  and  therefore  we  are  determined  to  prever 
the  emigration  of  laborers." 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — Young  man  (Friend)  with  child,  desinll 
services  of  a  trusty  housekeeper. 
Address  "A.  F.  S."  Box  756,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Wanted. — By  an  experienced  person  a  position  ; 
companion,  caretaker  of  an  invalid,  or  housekeeper. 
Address  "E."    Office  of  The  Friend. 


Notice. — Chesterfield  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.,  wll 
he  held  at  Trenton  on  Third-day,  Second  Month  4tl 
1908,  instead  of  Crosswicks.  The  Preparative  MeetitI 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  tl| 
Monthly  Meeting. 

Woman  Friend  of  experience  desires  a  position 
trust, — manager,  companion,  or  caretaker  of  an  elderl 
gentleman. 

Address  "  F.  W."    OfTice  of  The  Friend.I 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wl 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphif 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trail 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cenlf 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  D  and 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey.  Superintendent.\ 

Wanted.— Friends'  Boarding  School  for  Indi/I 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.    A  man  and  womj 
Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  I 
this  Institution.  ;'■ 
Application  may  be  made  to  "fi 
Josiah  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J.[ 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  PaJ 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  PhiiaJ 

Died. — On  the  twenty-sixth  of  Twelfth  Month,  191 
at  her  daughter's  residence  near  Napanee,  Ontan 
Rachel  C.  Haight,  wife  of  Nelson  Sills,  aged  sevenll 
six  years.  She  was  a  life-long  member  of  Conservati! 
Friends.  I 

 ,  First  Month  12th,  1908,  at  his  late  residen 

near  Mt.  Ephraim.  N.  ]..  Nathaniel  Barton,  in  I 
seventy-sixth  year.  A  member  of  Haddonfield  Moni 
ly  .Meeting  of  Friends.  "Yea,  though  I  walk  throu 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  e\ 
for  Thou  art  with  me." 
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Resenting  the  Light. — When  a  bitter, 
lid  day  comes  on,  sometimes  an  unreason- 
)le  person  is  heard  of,  who  blames  the 
ermometer  for  the  weather. 
A  cold  day  has  come  over  the  country's 
lancial  affairs  through  dishonesty  in  their 
anagement ;  and  there  are  found  men  who 
e  blaming,  not  the  dishonesty,  but  the 
lief  executive  who  exposes  it  and  calls  it 
>  account. 

He  that  doeth  evil,  and  his  whole  con- 
deracy,  "hateth  the  light,  lest  his  deeds 
lould  be  reproved." 

Insanity  Not  Sin,  but  Sin  is  Insanity. 
There  are  doubtless  cases  of  mental  or 
oral  insanity  for  which  the  victim  is  not 
sponsible,  being  himself  innocent  of  their 
luse.  But  sin  which  a  man  accepts  and  is 
jilty  of  is  itself  the  great  insanity,  and  is 
.  the  bottom  of  many  minor  insanities 
•opping  out,  as  it  were,  broadcast  among 
en.  Sin  is,  and,  unless  taken  away,  creates 
id  works  insanity  in  due  time  to  its  bitter 
id. 

We  cannot  persistently  do  that  which  is 
Tong,  or  love  the  course  which  is  wrong, 
id  ourselves  as  the  willing  machinery  of 
rong  be  right, — that  is,  sane  all  through, 
ur  faculties  somewhere,  either  in  spirit,  in 
ind,  in  body,  or  all  together,  by  going 
rong  become  unsound.  Thus  out  of  gear, 
-controlled,  unregulated,  we  are  in  its 
.easure  insane  by  sin,  though  when  it  seems 
')  be  a  derangement  of  the  bodily  powers 
liefly,  we  call  the  unsoundness  by  another 
ivne;  while  we  let  the  disorder  of  mental 
id  higher  powers  retain  the  name  of  in- 
nity.  Sin,  in  whatever  part  of  us  it  begins, 
always  the  violator  of  our  constitutions 
•mewhere.  It  puts  them  out  of  soundness, 
■  sanity. 


"All  unrighteousness  is  sin"  and  "lust, 
when  it  hath  conceived  bringeth  forth  sin, 
and  sin  when  it  is  full-grown,  bringeth  forth 
death."  We  have  been  amply  reminded 
of  late  how  sin  under  the  name  of  insanity 
brings  forth  murder.  But  that  is  only  one 
of  the  side-developments  of  its  passage 
along.  When  it  is  full-grown  it  brings  forth 
"death"  to  the  sinner,  whatever  the  pos- 
sibilities of  that  eternal  insanity  may  be. 

This  responsibility  for  one's  insane  deed, 
or  for  a  drunken  deed,  rests  directly  on  his 
consciousness  of  intention  to  do  it.  Sin 
is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law  of 
reason  at  work.  But  sin  is  imputed,  if  not 
for  the  immediate  deed,  yet  for  that  course 
of  training  one's  self,  or  of  no  training  at 
all,  by  which  reason  became  impaired  or 
dethroned.  By  that  first  indulgence  in  sin, 
or  being  indulged  by  parents,  he  or  she 
killed  a  man  forty  years  afterwards.  There 
is  where  the  responsibility  comes  in, — if  not 
for  the  fatal  act  at  its  tirne,  yet  for.  that 
continued  course  of  indulgence  in  self-will, 
in  drink,  or  in  drugs,  which  led  up  to  the 
act.  We  little  know  what  seed  of  atrocity 
is  wrapped  up  in  the  first  sin.  If  it  takes  its 
course,  before  it  is  full-grown  it  brings  forth 
deeds  of  death,  and  when  full  grown,  death 
itself. 

Now  sorrow  is  blasting  the  remnant  of 
the  life  of  certain  parents  because  they 
pampered  the  irrational  whims  of  their  boy 
or  girl,  or  feared  to  cross  a  child's  inclina- 
tions "lest  he  should  get  into  a  rage."  All 
these  buddings  of  uncontrolled  temper  are 
incipient  insanity.  If  allowed  to  go  on,  in 
children  or  in  parents,  they  are  in  sure  train- 
ing for  a  disordered  spirit  and  conscience, 
a  disordered  reason,  a  disordered  body. 
Weak  indulgence  is  the  first  preparatory 
kindergarten  for  the  university  of  Bedlam. 

Are  our  Friends'  families  in  their  follow- 
ing on  to  know  the  ways  of  worldly  society 
and  its  diversions  from  Christ,  qualifying 
themselves  to  be  the  rescue-homes  in  ad- 
vance for  children  with  propensities  so  soon 
to  be  exposed  to  the  corruption  that  is  in 
the  world  through  lust?  Quakerism  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  synonym  for  self-control,  for 
chastened  tastes,  for  the  simple  life  in  high 
ideals  as  our  habitation.  The  service  of  its 
homes  is  to  be  as  asylums  of  refuge  for  their 
innocents  bom  into  the  world,  to  deliver 


them  in  advance  from  those  later  and  too 
late  asylums  of  the  unconverted  will  in  man. 
The  Son  of  Man  came  to  destroy  in  us  the 
works  of  the  devil,  and  hath  given  us,  to 
live  by,  if  we  will  use  it,  "not  the  spirit  of 
fear,  but  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a 
sound  mind." 


The  Significance  of  Birthright  Membership. 

The  practice  of  allowing  all  children  bom 
of  members  of  the  "church"  to  be  them- 
selves members  without  further  require- 
ment was,  1  believe,  almost  universal  until 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists.  That 
is  to  say,  infants  bom  of  parents  who  were 
"church-members"  might  be  "baptized  into 
the  church." 

The  Anabaptists  insisted — and  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  modern  Baptists,  the  Mennon- 
ites,  Dunkers,  Amish,  etc.,  still  insist — upon 
the  necessity  of  the  New  Birth  for  each  re- 
sponsible individual  before  he  can  attain  to 
membership  and  fellowship  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  They  accordingly  allow  no  child 
to  become  a  member  with  them  until  he  has 
given  evidence  of  having  attained  to  this 
New  Birth  and  has  of  himself  made  appli- 
cation for  membership. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
founding  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  no  defi- 
nition was  made  as  to  what  should  exactly 
constitute  membership  in  the  Society.  All 
those  who  attended  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship were  held  to  be  members,  and  those 
"solid"  Friends  who  evidenced  sufficient 
spiritual  depth  and  eamestness  of  desire 
were  invited  to  sit  in  our  meetings  for  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  why  conditions 
could  not  continue  indefinitely  in  this  way. 
As  schools  and  other  institutions  were  being 
started,  as  the  meetings  grew  and  became 
possessed  of  certain  properties  and  moneys, 
it  became  necessary  to  define  more  closely 
for  legal  and  other  reasons  the  constitution 
of  the  Society's  membership.  The  actual  oc- 
casion which  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
this  definition  was  the  question  of  the  So- 
ciety's poor  and  their  care.  Unscrupulous 
persons  who  had  no  real  sympathy  with 
Friends,  nor  any  valid  connection  with  them, 
were  beginning  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
aid  which  has  always  been  liberally  extended 
to  needy  members. 

In  the  year  1737,  it  was  positively  deter- 
mined by  London  Yearly  Meeting  that  "all 
Friends  shall  be  deemed  members  of  the 
Quarterly,  Monthly  and  Two-weeks'  Meet- 
ing within  the  compass  of  which  they  in- 
habited or  dwelt  the  first  day  of  the  Fourth 
Month,  1737,  the  wife  and  children  to  be 
deemed  members  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
which  the  husband  or  father  is  a  member. 
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not  only  during  his  life  but  after  his  decease.' 
This  is  the  minute  which  gave  us  what  has 
been  called  "the  peculiarity  of  Birthright 
Membership." 

Until  five  years  ago,  though  under  protest 
in  several  quarters,  Birthright  Membership, 
as  we  understand  it  in  Philadelphia,  was  the 
general  practice  among  Friends  everywhere 
and  of  every  branch.  One  important  modi- 
fication has  been  recently  made  to  this  meth- 
od. This  is  termed  "  Associate  Membership' ' 
and  is  in  use  among  those  Yearly  Meetings 
which  send  representatives  to  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting.  These  Yearly  Meetings  at 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting  of  1902,  adopted  a 
"Uniform  Discipline." 
This  provides  for  membership  as  follows: 
"The  Friends  admit  into  membership  all 
who  make  a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whose  lives  testify  to  their 
union  with  Him  and  who  accept  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  as  held  by  the  Friends. 
The  children  of  members  are  enrolled  as 
Associate  Members.  .  .  Persons  thus  en- 
rolled as  Associate  Members  shall  be  enrolled 
as  Active  Members  of  the  Church  when  they 
shall  have  made  a  credible  profession  of 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their  Saviour  and 
Lord  and  shall  have  accepted  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  as  held  by  the  Friends.  If  the 
member  does  not  make  such  profession  when 
he  reaches  matured  years  his  name  may  be 
dropped  from  the  list  of  members  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Monthly  Meeting." 

It  may  be  well  to  look  a  little  into  the 
grounds  for  such  modification.  1  believe 
that  the  Uniform  Discipline  is  right,  when 
it  says,  speaking  of  the  Associate  Members: 
"They  are  thus  recognized,  not  because 
their  birthright  can  of  itself  make  them 
members  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  for  they  can 
only  become  such  by  experiencing  the  New 
Birth  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    .    .  ." 

That  is  to  say,  being  born  of  parents  who 
may  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church 
cannot  of  itself  admit  to  such  membership. 
Considering  their  denomination  to  be  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
these  Friends  rightly,  1  think,  assert  that 
they  can  have  no  authority  to  claim  for  their 
children  membership  in  the  Church  until  the 
latter  have  voluntarily  made  profession  [and 
evinced  possession]  of  faith  in  Christ. 

But  such  recognition  of  the  children  of 
members  is  made — 

•  •  •  because  [the  Uniform  Disci- 
line  continues]  of  the  promises  of  the  Holy 
cripturcs  to  believers  and  their  households, 
and  the  conviction  that  true  Christians  will 
so  make  their  children  the  object  of  living 
prayer  and  will  so  instruct  them  in  the  Gos- 
pel and  go  with  them  to  the  throne  of  Grace, 
that  they  will  surrender  their  hearts  to  God 
in  their  youth  and  early  take  a  natural  and 
living  interest  in  the  Church  as  they  do  in 
the  family." 

Therefore,  instead  of  keeping  their  chil- 
dren entirely  without  the  pale,  as  do  the 
Mcnnonitcs  and  others,  until  they  have  made 
this  profession,  they  steer  this  middle  course. 
There  has  not  been  time  enough  to  tell 
whether  or  not  this  method  will  be  success- 
ful as  the  regulation  has  been  in  force  only 
five  years.  The  hope  entertained  by  those 
who  advocate  this  system  is,  that  while  the 


children  will  be  under  the  care  of  meeting 
and  be  able  to  benefit  by  a  Christian  training, 
yet  there  will  be  no  members  in  the  active 
Society  who  occupy  the  false  position  of 
being  in  the  Church  and  not  of  it.  There 
will  be  no  "dead-weights."  All  will  be 
truly  members  of  the  Church  since  all  have 
openly  and  credibly  professed  Christ. 

This  is  the  theory.  Before  criticising  the 
position  taken  by  these  Friends,  1  should 
like  to  take  up  the  situation  in  our  own 
Yearly  Meeting.  No  one  will  venture  to  say 
that  conditions  are  all  that  they  might  be 
or  all  that  they  ought  to  be.  If  they  were, 
we  should  not  hear  so  much  about  the  mere 
"remnant"  of  true  Friends  left  in  our  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  case  to-day  is  too  much'^that 
described  as  existing  in  a  New  Jersey  meet- 
ing by  that  ancient  minister,  Elizabeth  Col- 
lins, who  writes  in  her  journal:  "In  the 
Third  Month,  1790,  I  visited  the  families 
of  Friends  and  others  who  make  profession 
with  us."  There  are  too  many  merely  nomi- 
nal members  who  are  unwilling  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  to  give  up  their  membership. 
It  may  be  for  certain  social  causes;  on  ac- 
count of  family  influence;  upon  moral 
grounds,  as  regards  the  training  of  children; 
from  lack  of  sufficient  initiative  to  break 
habits  of  a  life-time;  from  a  dislike  to  resign 
anything  that  they  have  not  voluntarily 
identified  themselves  with — or  for  a  dozen 
other  reasons. 

They  seem  to  forget  that  "we  cannot  sup- 
pose [to  quote  again  from  the  journal  of 
Elizabeth  Collins]  that  to  be  called  Children 
of  Abraham,  or  of  believing  parents  will  do 
anything  for  us.  We  may  remember  that 
our  dear  Lord  and  Saviour  told  some  in 
that  day  that  to  be  the  'Children  of  Abra- 
ham '  was  to  do  the  works  of  Abraham ;  that 
it  is  not  a  name  or  a  profession,  but  a  posses- 
sion of  the  Truth  that  will  do." 

The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  among 
Friends  who  are  merely  "professing  with 
Friends"  has  led  many  to  believe  in  the 
inefficacy  of  Birthright  Membership,  and 
they  have  sought  the  remedy  for  it  which  we 
have  described.  There  undoubtedly  exists 
in  the  present  method,  the  great  disadvan- 
tage that  1  have  alluded  to.  There  is  no 
way,  so  long  as  we  retain  Birthright  Mem- 
bership, to  prevent  absolutely  our  Society 
from  having  among  its  members  some  who 
are  mere  professors. 

It  is  a  question  requiring  thought,  because 
the  rejection  or  retention  of  this  method 
would  play  a  large  part  in  determining  the 
future  of  our  Society.  As  Sir  Roger  would 
put  it:  "There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both 
sides."  While  it  was  the  "Progressive" 
Yeariy  Meetings  which  made  the  change, 
the  most  "progressive"  Yeariy  Meeting  of 
all  endeavored  at  the  last  Five  Years'  Meet- 
ing, in  the  Tenth  Month,  1907,  to  have 
Birthright  Membership  rc-instituted  in  the 
Discipline.  And  on  the  other  hand,  whereas 
the  practice  has  been  retained  by  all  conser- 
vative Yeariy  Meetings,  yet,  here  in  Phila- 
delphia, one  of  our  ministers^  who  would 
be  ranked  among  the  most  conservative, 
has  expressed  himself  as  in  favor  of  the  Five 
Years'  Meeting  plan.  Another  of  our  min- 
isters well-known  throughout  the  Yeariy 
Meeting  has  said  that  at  times  he  has  thought  I 


one  way  and  at  times  the  other.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  there  is  much  difference 
of  viewpoint  in  all  quarters.  di 

(To  be  continued.)  ^ 


The  Transvaal  Goverameot  Giving  Aid  to  the 
Home  Industries'  Effort. 

By  recent  information  concerning  the 
Boers,  received  through  Coujitess  Asinelli, 
of  Geneva,  it  appears  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  has  voted  a  grant  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  home  industries.  About  four-fiftns 
of  this  sum  will  be  available  for  the  work 
inaugurated  by  Emily  Hobhouse.  Therei 
has  just  been  started  a  little  spinning-schooli 
at  Irene,  near  Pretoria,  where  the  concentra-i 
tion  camp  was.  A  farmer's  wife  collected; 
the  v/omen  and  girls  who  were  out  of  em-: 
ployment,  but  were  anxious  to  gain  theii 
living,  and  a  capable  pupil  of  last  year  was, 
installed  as  teacher. 

At  Vrededorp,  a  very  poor  quarter  neai 
Johannesburg,  whence  girls  had  been  drawn 
two  years  ago  to  work  in  the  cigarette  fac; 
tories,  the  spinning-school  started  under  th(i 
auspices  of  the  Johannesburg  Women's  Fed 
eration  is  succeeding  well.  The  Home  In 
dustries'  Association  had  supplied  them  witl 
their  own  best  teachers,  and  also  donate( 
them  Swiss  and  German  wheels,  to  suppi 
ment  some  Norwegian  ones  they  had  beei 
able  to  buy.  One  hundred  and  eight  wheels 
looms,  winders,  carders,  etc.,  are  now  01 
their  way  to  Pretoria,  and  since  they  wer 
shipped,  one  hundred  and  fifty  additions 
wheels  liave  been  secured,  and  will  be  sen 
on,  as  contributions  received  will  permit 
What  a  contrast  to  the  work  of  drawing  O) 
the  war  commissariat  for  death-dealing  sup 
plies ! 

______   J-W  L- 

"John,"  said  a  father  to  his  son,  "I  wis 
you  would  get  me  the  hammer  and  a  na 
and  a  piece  of  board.  Now  please  dri 
the  nail  into  the  board."  It  was  don 
"Please  pull  it  out  again."  "That's  easy 
"Now,  John,"  and  the  father's  voice  droppe 
to  a  lower  key,  "pull  out  the  nail  hole 
Every  wrong  act  leaves  a  scar.  If  you  wast 
your  youth,  no  repentance  will  send  th 
shadow  back  upon  the  dial,  or  bring  bac 
the  fleeting  opportunities.  The  wounds  ca 
be  healed,  for  the  Good  Physician,  blesse 
be  his  name!  has  balm  and  anodynes  f( 
the  deadliest;  but  scars  remain  though  tV 
gash  be  closed. 

A.  F. 


Assent  to  the  Truth  Creates  Dissejj 
From  Worldliness. — Let  us  conside 
brethren,  what  is  the  cause  of  our  disser 
from  the  prevailing  opinions  and  practia 
of  the  age.  Is  it  not  that  we  most  surd 
believe  that  our  faith  is  more  consistei 
with  the  evangelical  purity  of  the  primith 
times;  and  our  manner  less  liable  to  promo 
an  attachment  to  a  worid  that  passel 
away?  How  then  shall  we  set  the  candl 
that  hath  been  thus  mercifully  lighted 
any  of  us,  under  the  bed  or  the  bushel;  gi' 
ing  up  any  part  of  our  testimony,  be  it  ev 
so  small,  for  the  sake  of  ease,  or  of  011  twa 
advantage? — London  Epistle,  1796. 
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A  Scots  Hero. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  the 
death  of  John  AlcLeod  Campbell,  to  whom 
not  only  Scotland,  but  the  world  at  large, 
owes  a  debt,  which  is  perhaps  but  seldom 
appreciated.  His  faithful  work  in  preach- 
ing the  universality  of  the  Atonement  and 
in  upholding  those  views  of  divine  truth 
which  helped  to  bring  so  many  of  his  people 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  with  whom  he  lived,  nor 
by  those  who  have  benefited  by  the  teach- 
ings in  his  writings.  It  may  be  truly  said  of 
him,  that  he  suffered  for  righteousness' 
sake,  having  been  deposed  from  the  minis- 
try of  the  church  of  Scotland,  because  of  his 
faithful  adherence  to  the  light  that  was  in 
him  from  above.  In  later  years,  full  ac- 
knowledgment was  made  of  the  value  and 
truth  of  his  teachings,  and  there  were  prob- 
ably but  few  inside  the  church  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  outside  of  it,  who  did  not  realize  that 
she  had  cut  oiT  from  her  communion  one  of 
the  nobiest  and  purest  of  her  sons.  The 
following  extract  from  a  serm.on  preached 
by  his  friend,  —  Story,  after  his  death,  will 
show  how  precious  was  his  memory : 

"Though  to  those  who  mourn  him  there 
is  'strong  consolation'  in  the  knowledge  of 
his  testimony  l^^rne,  and  of  his  works  that 
follow  him,  it  is  difficult  for  them  as  yet  to 
admit  any  thought  but  this — that  he  is 
gone.  We  may  read  and  ponder  the  words 
he  wrote ;  but  we  can  hear  his  voice  no  more 
in  that  converse  which  was  always  so  rich  in 
suggestive  thought,  in  human  kindliness  and 
in  Christlike  charity.  We  can  witness  no 
more  that  life,  v/hich,  to  all  who  knew  the 
manner  of  it,  was  the  likest  they  could  pic- 
ture to  that  of  the  Divine  Example.  Vet 
we  can  think  gratefully  of  that  calm  autumn 
of  his  days  which  he  came  to  spend  amongst 
us  here.  He  had  fought  a  good  fight,  he 
had  finished  his  course,  he  had  kept  the 
faith;  and  he  found  here,  close  to  the  unfor- 
gotten  scenes  of  his  early  ministry  and  early 
troubles,  the  haven  of  his  repose.  No  bitter- 
ness had  ever  crossed  his  thoughts  of  these; 
but  now  his  memory  of  them  was  full  of 
c»ntent  and  peace.  'These  things,'  he  said, 
'are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  what  has  been 
is  best.' 

"As  the  end,  which  none  foresaw,  was 
drawing  nearer,  friends  from  far  and  near 

(gathered  round  him  to  do  him  honor;  to 
express  at  last,  in  enduring  form,  the  grati- 
tude and  reverence  and  affection  that  had 
grown  through  so  many  years.    The  world 
knew  his  name  and  acknowledged  his  worth. 
Peace  and  prosperity  were  in  his  home. 
Every  compensation  for  injustice  and  wrong 
.  that  this  life  could  give  had  been  given.  The 
Lord  had  brought  forth  'his  righteousness  as 
.  the  light,  and  his  judgment  as  the  noon- 
.  day." 

Our  late  friend,  David  Scull,  acknowl- 
edged the  debt  which  he  owed  to  the  char- 
acter and  writings  of  this  Scots  Saint.  More 
I  than  once  we  spoke  together  of  the  value  of 
I  the  views  of  Christian  truth  which  have 
;  been  so  cleariy  brought  to  light  by  J.  M. 
I  Campbell  and  his  friends,  such  as  Thomas 
I  Erskine,  Alexander  Ewing  and  others,  who 
j  gathered  around  him.    It  is  with  the  hope 


that  the  following  extracts  from  his  letters 
may  be  of  value  to  the  readers  of  The 
Friend  that  I  offer  them  in  this  way.  They 
are  necessarily  disconnected,  as  they  cover 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  but  if  care- 
fully read,  I  believe  they  will  awaken  in 
many  hearts  the  inward  witness  to  the 
truths  which  they  teach. 

George  M.  Warner. 

*  *  * 

"It  has  become  the  epidemic  disease  of 
the  present  age  that  men  should  find  peace 
in  the  combination  of  an  orthodox  creed 
with  much  religious  bustle;  but  heart  re- 
ligion has  been  long  at  a  low  ebb." 

*  *  * 

"  I  think  I  did  not  mention  formerly  the 
great  pleasure  that  I  had  at  Lochgilphead, 
the  evening  after  I  parted  with  you  all,  in 
a  man  from  Lochfineside,  an  elderly  man, 
who  had  been  taught  to  know  the  heart  of 
God  as  it  is  revealed  in  Jesus,  and  to  trust 
himself  to  its  will  and  loving  choice  for  him, 
without  any  human  instrumentality,  through 
the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  Being 
active  as  an  elder  in  the  Church,  and  in  con- 
sequence having  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  minister,  he  told  him  what  the  Lord  had 
taught  him.  But  to  his  grief  it  only  set  him 
immediately  to  preach  against  it.  The 
more  he  heard  him  attack  it,  however,  the 
more  sensible  he  became  to  the  darkness  in 
which  the  other  was  opposing,  and  that  it 
was  indeed  'light  which  maketh  manifest 
darkness,'  that  he  had  himself  received." 

*  *  * 

"  But  I  am  learning  that  the  full  revela- 
tion in  the  heart  of  Christ's  death  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  simple  apprehen- 
sions of  the  gracious  truth  that  He  died  for 
me,  blessed  though  that  apprehension  be; 
and  that  faith  in  the  death  of  Christ  is  to  be 
helped  in  us  by  all  that  outward  dealing  of 
God  which  brings  the  death  near  to  our- 
selves." 

*  *  * 

"I  have  found  sorrow  a  stronger  thing 
than  I  thought;  but,  blessed  be  God!  I  have 
found  the  consolations  of  his  love  stronger 
still;  nor  did  I  know  as  I  now  know  what  I 
was  saying  to  others  when  I  was  urging 
upon  them  as  mourners  to  look  unto  Jesus 
and  be  healed." 

*  *  * 

"Set  yourself  steadily  to  seek  to  get  from 
your  circumstances  the  mental  discipline 
which  they  are  intended  to  impart;  set  your 
heart  on  getting  meat  which  endureth.  So 
doing,  you  will  get  it;  and  getting  it  you  will 
be  satisfied,  yea,  as  with  marrow  and  with 
fatness. 

Now,  dearest  Charlotte,  I  speak  that 
which  I  know,  and  lay  not  on  you  a  burden  I 
refuse  to  bear  myself.  I  also  am  in  school, 
not  yet  at  home.  Oh,  no,  this  is  not  our 
rest;  It  is  a  great,  I  may  say  the  great 
mistake,  to  attempt  to  change  our  school- 
room into  play-ground.    Do  not  thus  err." 

*  *  * 

"  I  confess  that  my  comfort  about  my 
friends  turns  daily  less  and  less  upon  the 
identity  of  our  views  of  things,  and  is  made 
more  and  more  to  depend  upon  what  I  can 


discern  in  them  of  rightheartedness  towards 
God." 

*  *  * 

"  I  for  a  time  could  not  get  over  the  pain 
of  the  association  with  the  most  fearful 
form  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  that  we 
have  in  visiting  the  Colosseum;  but  then  I 
came  to  realize  that  there,  where  man  had 
been  seen  in  his  worst  estate,  there  also  had 
he  been  seen  in  his  best  estate;  and  the 
'Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do'  of  their  Lord,  seen  repeated  in 
the  hearts  of  the  sufferers." 

*  *  * 

"You  began  your  letter  to  London, 
though  it  was  finished  at  the  Elms,  the  quiet 
there  being  favorably  contrasted  in  your 
feeling  with  the  bustle  in  town.  But  I 
trust  you  find  the  necessity  for  bustle  in 
living  in  town  not  inevitable.  Actual  quiet 
and  seeming  quiet  are  very  different;  and  it 
is  marvellous  how  much,  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances, that  would  seem  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  quiet,  an  outward  quiet  and 
collectedness  of  spirit,  and  taking  of  things 
in  calmness  to  the  light  that  bums  in  the 
inner  sanctuary  of  the  heart,  may  be  at- 
tained. While  on  the  other  hand,  the  quiet 
of  quiet  circumstances  is  too  often  a  mere 
negative  thing,  the  absence  of  the  bustle  of 
circumstances,  not  the  presence  of  the  peace 
of  God." 

*  *  * 

"'Herein  God  commendeth  his  love  to- 
ward us,  in  that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners, 
Christ  died  for  us.'  To  know  the  love  of 
God  as  a  love  that  reaches  us  in  our  sins,  and 
presents  to  us  the  free  forgiveness  of  our 
sins  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  is  the  short  and 
direct  path  to  peace  in  life  and  in  death; 
and  there  is  no  other  path  for  any  man. 
Dear  Neil,  there  is  no  other  path;  no  other 
for  you,  no  other  for  me,  no  other.  Unless 
the  forgiveness  that  the  death  of  Christ  for 
my  sins  shows  me  to  be  in  God  for  me,  draws 
me  to  God,  and  gives  me  confidence  to  trust 
my  soul  to  Him,  I  do  not  understand  the 
Gospel.  If  I  ask  for  anything  more  I  do 
not  understand  the  Gospel.  If  I  am  trust- 
ing to  anything  besides  I  do  not  understand 
the  Gospel.  Although  I  should  live  a 
thousand  years  of  Christian  usefulness,  I 
would  die  looking  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  I 
did  at  first,  as  simply  as  I  would  ask  one  to  do 
so  who  never  looked  to  that  Cross  before.  If, 
then,  you  are  looking  to  it,  look  steadfastly 
to  it,  and  look  simply  to  it,  and  let  the  love  of 
God  draw  your  heart  to  Him  with  cords  of 
love.  Look  steadfastly  at  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  and  freely;  and  yield  your  heart  to  all 
the  comfort  of  it  and  all  the  hope,  and  re- 
member that  all  true  believers  have  just  one 
and  the  same  anchor  for  their  souls,  and  no 
other,  young  or  old,  in  the  Christian  life; 
those  who  have  longest  trusted  and  those 
just  beginning  to  trust." 


Duchess  of  Kent  to  her  granddaughter 
Alice,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria:  "  Forget- 
fulness  of  one's  own  concerns,  my  dear,  a 
smiling  face,  a  word  of  sympathy  or  unself- 
ish helps  where  it  is  possible  to  give  it,  will 
always  make  others  happy  and  the  giver 
equally  so." 
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"Charity  and  Unity." 

From  a  very  small  book  entitled  "Chris- 
tian Advices,"  published  by  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Friends  held  in  Philadelphia, 
1808,  we  select  as  follows: 

"Among  the  Gospel  precepts  we  find  not 
anything  more  strongly  and  frequently  re- 
commended by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles  to  the  primitive  believers  than 
that  they  should  love  one  another.  Love 
and  unity  being  the  special  badge  of  dis- 
cipleship  by  which  the  real  followers  of 
Christ  are  ever  to  be  distinguished,  we  ten- 
derly desire  that  it  may  be  always  preserved 
among  us,  and  that  everything  which  tends 
to  rob  us  of  it  be  carefully  shunned.  Let 
everyone,  therefore,  watch  over  his  own 
heart,  and  often  examine  whether  he  therein 
finds  love  to  God  and  to  the  brethren  his 
motive  to  action  on  all  occasions.  Let  a 
spirit  of  love  and  humility  more  and  more 
diffuse  itself  among  us,  and  influence  the 
hearts  of  all;  thus  every  one  will  be  engaged 
to  seek  peace,  and  none  be  apt  to  take 
offence,  but  each  in  his  own  particular  be 
more  careful  to  rectify  his  own  failings  and 
imperfections  than  curious  in  observing,  cen- 
suring and  aggravating  those  of  others. 

"Oh,  that  the  smallest  germ  of  enmity 
might  be  eradicated  from  our  enclosure! 
.And  verily  there  is  a  soil  in  which  it  cannot 
live,  but  naturally  withers  and  dies.  This 
soil  is  Christian  humility;  a  state  highly  be- 
coming and  indispensable  for  a  being  who 
depends  continually  on  the  favors  of  his 
Lord:  a  state  in  which  of  all  others  he  can 
most  acceptably  approach  his  presence:  and 
a  state  which  naturally  conducts  frail  man 
to  love  and  compassion  for  the  companions 
of  his  frailty  and  poverty,  yet  his  fellow 
partakers  of  the  offered  riches  of  the  Gospel." 

B.  M.  R. 


Submission  to  Parents,  and  to  the 
Father  of  Spirits. — And  beloved  young 
Friends;  submit,  we  beseech  you,  with  readi- 
ness to  the  restraints  of  your  religious  par- 
ents. As  you  accustom  yourselves  to  bend 
in  due  subjection  to  the  power  of  Truth  in 
your  own  hearts,  such  restraint  will  become 
less  irksome,  as  also  it  will  be  less  necessary. 
Many  of  you,  we  are  persuaded,  are  no 
strangers  to  the  voice  of  wisdom  speaking 
in  secret,  and  saying,  when  you  are  disposed 
to  turn  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left  hand, 
"This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it."  (Isaiah 
xxx:  21.)  Many  inconveniences,  evils,  and 
occasions  for  sorrow  of  heart,  may  be  avoid- 
ed, by  hearing  and  consulting  the  holy  Wit- 
ness in  yourselves.  1 1  will  sometimes  gently 
arrest  you  in  the  prosecution  or  your  pur- 
pose, when  you  may  not  distinctly  see  the 
cause.  But  it  is  wiser  than  we,  proceeding 
from  that  pure  intelligence  to  which  all 
things  and  all  events  are  known.  O!  then, 
mind  its  secret  checks;  and  we  are  at  this 
time  particularly  engaged  to  recommend 
you  to  consult  the  Witness,  ere  you  venture 
upon  the  perusal  of  the  specious  publications 
with  which  this  age  abounds.  In  this  way, 
dear  children,  keep  your  hearts  "with  all' 
diligence;"  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.— 
London  Epistle,  1802. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


OUR  HEROES. 

Here's  a  hand  to  the  boy  who  has  courage 

To  do  what  he  knows  to  be  right. 
When  he  falls  in  the  way  of  temptation, 

He  has  a  hard  battle  to  fight. 
Who  strives  against  self  and  his  comrades. 

Will  find  a  most  powerful  foe; 
All  honor  to  him  if  he  conquers, 

A  cheer  to  the  boy  who  says  "No I'' 

There's  many  a  battle  fought  daily 

The  world  knows  nothing  about; 
There's  many  a  brave  little  soldier 

Whose  strength  puts  a  legion  to  rout. 
And  he  who  fights  sin  single-handed 

Is  mere  of  a  hero,  I  say. 
Than  he  v/ho  leads  soldiers  to  battle 

And  conquers  by  arms  in  the  fray. 

Be  steadfast,  my  boy,  when  you're  tempted. 

And  do  what  you  know  to  be  right; 
Stand  firm  by  the  colors  of  manhood, 

And  you  will  o'ercome  in  the  fight. 
"The  right,"  be  your  battle  cry  ever. 

In  waging  the  warfare  of  life. 
And  God,  who  knows  who  are  the  heroes. 

Will  give  you  the  strength  for  the  strife. 

Phoebe  Gary. 


Kind  words  cost  nothing,  but  many  souls 
starve  for  the  lack  of  them. 


Where  a  Whip  Hurts  Most. — I  looked 
around  and  saw  a  man  carrying  under  his 
arms  a  number  of  small  whips. 

He  was  surrounded  by  a  group  of  boys 
who,  not  having  money  to  purchase,  were 
looking  on  with  wistful  eyes. 

Curious  to  ascertain  whether  the  man 
could  earn  a  livelihood  in  this  occupation  I 
watched  him  for  nearly  an  hour,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  had  already  sold  six. 

The  first  was  purchased  by  a  woman  of 
pleasing  appearance  for  a  little  boy  two 
years  old,  whose  first  employment  of  it  was  in 
striking  his  mother. 

Another  child,  walking  with  its  nurse,  also 
bought  one  and  immediately  began  to  whip 
a  Utile  stray  dog  that  was  looking  for  its 
master. 

Another,  rather  older  than  the  others,  after 
making  a  similar  purchase,  laid  it  on  the  hack 
of  some  sheep  which  a  butcher's  boy  was  driv- 
ing to  a  slaughter-house. 

A  fourth  quickly  forced  a  poor  cat  to  take 
refuge  in  the  shop  from  which  she  had  just 
ventured. 

The  fifth,  a  bad-looking  fellow,  bargained 
for  one,  and  then  refused  to  buy  it  because  it 
would  not  give  sufficient  pain. 

1  was  disgusted  with  this  cruelty,  and  was 
just  turning  away  when  1  saw  a  kind-looking 
man,  who  was  holding  a  little  boy  by  the 
hand,  stop  to  purchase  one,  but  a  sign  from 
me  made  nim  change  his  purpose.  He  passed 
on  and  1  followed  nim. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "excuse  the  liberty  I  have 
taken.  I  think  you  have  done  well  not  to 
place  a  whip  in  your  little  boy's  hand  lest  it 
should  have  produced  in  him  a  love  of  giving 
pain,  to  which,  judging  from  his  countenance, 
he  is  as  yet  a  stranger." 

"Look,"  I  continued,  as  we  approached 
the  end  of  the  street,  which  made  a  rapid 
descent,  "at  those  two  wretched  horses, 
which  can  hardly  keep  their  footing  on  the 
slippery  pavement — see  how  cruelly  the  dri- 
ver is  flogging  them — see  with  what  eflFort 


they  move  and  how  they  are  covered  with 
sweat.  You  may  be  sure  their  driver  had 
a  whip  for  his  first  toy. " 

"  You  are  right,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  said  1,  "a  man,  naturally  harsh 
and  cruel,  becomes  still  more  so  by  his 
education.  He  begins  as  a  boy  by  flogging 
his  wooden  horse  and  afterwards  the  real 
horse  and  all  the  animals  under  his  power. "  i 

"/  am  resolved,"  said  he,  "never  again  to 
spend  a  penny  in  placing  a  whip  in  the  hands  1 
of  a  child." — Our  Dumb  Animals.  ^, 

"Taking  Interest. "—"She,"  said  the  ' ' 
manager  of  a  great  retail  establishment,  I 
pointing  out  the  forewoman  of  one  of  the  ;  : 
departments,  "is  the  most  successful  of  all 
the  three  hundred  salespeople  in  the  house. 
She  began  behind  a  small  counter  where  dif- 
ferent colored  embroidering  silks  were  sold. 
I  observed  that  customers  would  ask  for  her, 
and  if  she  was  engaged  would  wait  until  she 
was  ready  to  serve  them. 

"  I  wished  to  find  out  the  reason  for  this, 
and  offered  to  bring  another  saleswoman  to 
a  patient  customer  one  day. 

"No,"  she  said,  "Miss  Crale  never  forgets 
the  kind  of  silk  which  I  use.  She  remembers 
the  grade  and  even  the  shade  which  1  bought 
before.    And  she  takes  such  an  interest  in  it! 

"These  two  qualities — her  memory  of  thei 
preference  of  her  customers  and  her  interest 
in  them — have  made  her  the  best  saleswoman 
that  we  have  ever  had. " 
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A  daughter  of  a  prominent  Senator  made 
his  house  the  most  popular  resort  in  Wash- 
ington a  few  winters  ago. 

"There  are  many  women  here,"  said  a 
friend,  "more  beautiful  and  more  brilliant 
than  Miss  Dash,  but  she  never  forgets  you  or 
anything  that  concerns  you. 

After  years  of  absence,  if  you  go  to  her 
house,  she  will  remember  that  you  take  f[ 
three  lumps  of  sugar  in  your  tea,  that  you 
dislike  the  color  of  yellow,  and  that  your 
favorite  songs  are  Scotch  ballads.  It  is 
trifling  quality,  but  certainly  it  gives  her  a 
wonderful  charm." 

No  quality  will  strengthen  the  influence  of 
a  sister,  a  wife  or  a  mother  so  much  in  her 
home  as  this  persistent  remembrance  of  the 
little  likes  and  dislikes  of  those  about  her, 
with  a  hearty  afford  to  indulge  them. 

Every  woman  should  try  to  strengthen 
her  influence  in  the  field  in  which  God 
has  set  her  to  work.  Some  of  them  may  com 
plain  that  they  have  no  memory  for  trifles, 
nor  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  wants  or  feel- 
ings of  others.  As  a  rule,  this  is  because 
they  are  exclusively  occupied  with  their  own 
wants  and  feelings. 

Put  self  out  of  your  heart,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  large  and  warm  a 
tenement  it  is!" 


"  Dear  me, "  said  little  Janet,  "  I  buttoned 
just  one  button  wrong,  and  that  makes  all 
the  rest  go  wrong, "  and  she  tugged  and  fret 
ted  as  if  the  poor  button  were  at  fault  for  hei 
trouble." 

"Patience,  patience,  my  dear,"  sai<l 
mamma.  "The  next  time  look  out  for  the 
first  wrong  button;  then  you'll  keep  all  the 


rest  right.    And, "added  mamma, '  look  oulj 
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)r  the  first  wrong  deed  of  any  kind ;  another 
nd  another  is  sure  to  follow. " 

Janet  remembered  how  one  day,  not  long 
go,  she  struck  baby  Alice.  That  was  the 
rst  wrong  deed.  Then  she  denied  having 
one  it.  That  was  another.  Then  she  was 
n happy  and  cross  all  day  because  she  told 

lie.  What  a  long  list  of  buttons  fastened 
Tong,  just  because  the  first  one  was  wrong! 
-The  Picture  fVorld. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  world  has  been 
atching  that  great  volcano,  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
he  Italian  Government  some  time  ago  ap- 
ointed  a  man  to  be  stationed  near  the  mighty 
rater,  living  so  near  to  it  that  often  the  ashes 
;11  upon  his  shoulders  as  he  stood  at  his  post, 
jady  to  report  everything  that  takes  place 

I  that  hot  and  dangerous  locality.  There 
e  stood,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  crater  with 
is  instruments  carefully  recording  every 
imble  and  noting  with  pencil  each  strange 
lovement  of  the  depths  below. 

You  and  1  have  something  quite  as  in- 
;resting  to  watch  as  the  volcano  at  Vesu- 
ius.  Our  own  hearts  are  day  by  day  full  of 
lings  that  stir  them  to  the  very  depths, 
ometimes,  if  we  do  not  guard  them  carefully, 
ley  will  give  way  to  terrible  outbursts  of 
assion.  When  night  comes  every  day, 
nd  we  sit  down  quietly  to  think  over  what 
as  come  to  us  since  last  we  slept,  how  apt 
e  are  to  be  sorry  for  some  unkind  word, 
Dme  deed  that  has  made  a  friend  sad,  some 
lought  that  has  left  a  stain. 

But  there  is  this  beautiful  thought  about 
:.  We  do  not  watch  alone.  Close  by  our 
ide  is  one  who  can  save  from  everything 
hat  would  mar  our  lives,  if  we  but  trust  Him. 
5  it  not  sweet  to  think  that  Jesus  keeps 
'atch  over  us  all  through  the  day,  and  that 
hen  we  look  to  Him  he  will  help  us  over 

II  the  hard  places  and  keep  us  from  falling! 
Ilessed  Guardian !  May  He  ever  be  ours ! — 
".  S.  Advocate. 

Confusion  of  Terms. — The  salvation  of 
nation  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  the 
a'vation  of  an  individual.  The  salvation  of 
n  individual  means  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
hrouj'h  the  blood  of  the  cross,  the  making 
■im  a  new  creature  and  admitting  his  soul 
ito  heaven.  Kingdoms  and  nations  have 
0  souls,  that  will  exist  in  the  world  to  come, 
hey  cannot  therefore  be  punished  or  re- 
varded  in  the  next  world.  Whatever  re- 
gards or  punishments  they  receive  must  per- 
ain  to  this  world  only.  Let  us  not  make  the 
nistake  then  of  saying  that  nations  are  moral 
)ersons  in  the  sense  of  the  individual.  When 
iod  speaks  of  saving  or  destroying  nations 
It  is  in  reference  to  this  world  alone.  Their 
esponsibility  ends  with  their  existence.  If 
ndividuals  had  no  souls,  it  would  be  the 
ame  with  them.  But  as  they  will  exist  in 
mother  world  they  will  be  held  accountable 
here  as  well  as  here. 

;  The  individual  must  account  for  the  past 
■vhich  he  has  acted  in  the  government.  Jos- 
!ph  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  doing 
is  a  ruler  and  so  will  Pharaoh,  though  the 
dngdom  passed  out  of  existence.  It  is  im- 
x)rtant,  therefore,  that  terms  be  used  in 
heir  right  sense.  Nice  distinctions  save 
)ften  from  egregious  errors.^ — Christian  !n- 
tructor." 


Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Abigail  Vail. 

(Continued  from  page  234.) 

Fifth  Month  loth,  1876.  Attended  Salem 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  ministers  and  elders, 
bowed  down  under  a  painful  sense  of  nothing- 
ness, when  the  Helper  of  the  helpless  conde- 
scended to  spread  over  us  the  canopy  of  his 
love  to  our  rejoicing,  and  encouragement  was 
held  out  to  trust  his  all-sufficiency  and  to  a 
deep  indwelling  in  his  holy  fear.  Prayer 
was  offered  for  the  oppressed  whenever  scat- 
tered and  for  the  anointing  and  qualifica- 
tion of  judges  .  and  counsellors — that  the 
broken  walls  of  our  Zion  may  be  restored  and 
that  laborers  might  again  go  forth  into  the 
ripening  harvest. 

Fifth  Month  1 1  th.  Attended  Salem  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  The  invitation  was  renewed 
to  "come  out  of  Babylon,  my  people,  my 
chosen,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins, 
and  receive  not  of  her  plagues."  The  call 
has  gone  forth  to  our  people  wherever  scatter- 
ed in  the  cloudy  and  dark  day  to  come  out  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  world  and  return  to  the 
"Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," — to  his  Hght,  spirit 
and  grace  inwardly  revealed.  It  was  an 
humbling  and  relieving  time.  "Surely  it 
was  the  Lord's  work  and  marvellous  in  my 
eyes." 

It  has  been  given  me  to  believe,  al- 
though the  times  are  delusive,  that  all  who 
are  seeking  to  climb  up  some  other  way  than 
by  Christ,  the  door,  will  be  scattered  as  the 
"chaff  before  the  wind,  or  a  rolling  thing  be- 
fore the  whirlwind.  Those  alone  who  are 
safely  anchored  will  stand:  Oh,  may  these 
continue  to  turn  to  their  strongholds  for 
refuge,  to  the  sanctuary  and  safe-abiding 
place  for  the  righteous  in  all  generations. 
Those  who  sighed  and  who  cried  for  the 
abominations  of  Jerusalem  were  spared 
when  the  destroying  angels  were  sent  forth 
and  those  who  love  our  Zion  above  their 
chief  joy  shall  live  and  realize  a  qualification 
to  'arise  and  build.'" 

Fifth  Month  1 5th.  Was  at  North  Meet- 
ing. The  condition  of  Job  came  before  me, 
wlio  was  a  just  and  upright  man,  fearing  God 
and  eschewing  evil.  Though  he  had  been 
eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the  lame,  and 
had  righteousness  that  he  would  not  let  go, 
that  his  heart  should  not  reproach  him  as 
long  as  he  lived,  yet  it  pleased  the  Lord,  in 
his  wisdom,  to  prove  him  till  he  abhorred 
himself  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  It 
was  not  till  then  that  he  was  enlarged  and 
enabled  to  pray  for  his  friends — then  his 
captivity  was  turned,  so  that  his  last  days 
were  more  blessed  than  the  beginning.  I 
craved  for  myself  and  for  all  a  condition  of 
abhorrence  of  self,  and  a  preparation  to  honor 
by  our  lives  and  conversation  our  Holy  Head. 
Encouragement  was  given  to  press  on  in 
dedication  of  soul  that  our  lamps  might  be 
in  readiness  and  lights  burning.  Attended 
North  Meeting  again.  I  was  brought  into 
sympathy  with  a  wrestling  seed,  may  these 
wrestle  on  till  the  day  break.  The  elders 
were  encouraged  in  this  wrestling,  trusting 
that  He  who  had  been  their  "  morning  light 
would  be  their  evening  song."  The  middle- 
aged  were  exhorted  to  faithfulness  and 
watchfulness  lest  the  world  and  the  things 
of  the  world  should  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
1  filling  their  places  in  the  Church.   The  young 


were  invited  to  take  the  yoke  and  cross  of 
Christ  upon  them  and  seek  earnestly  the 
priceless  "ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit." 

Fifth  Month  i8th.  Attended  the  meeting 
at  Mount  Laurel,  which  was  a  time  of  favor 
and  relief.  Spent  the  evening  with  David  and 
Rachel  Roberts,  a  father  and  mother  in  the 
Truth,  with  a  hopeful  family.  S.  Emlen  and 
wife  were  with  us.  We  were  drawn  into 
silence  and  a  canopy  of  Divine  Love  spread 
over  us  and  the  Helper  of  the  helpless  con- 
descended to  be  "mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue 
and  utterance"  to  the  contriting  of  our  hearts 
together.  Let  all  the  praise  be  given  to 
Him  to  whom  alone  it  is  due. 

Fifth  Month  25th.  Attended  the  Select 
Meeting  held  at  Fallsington.in  which  ability 
was  afi'orded  to  labor  for  the  encouragement 
of  those  who  were  mourning  over  the  desola- 
tions of  our  Zion.  It  was  a  season  of  divine 
consolation  in  which  my  soul  was  humbled — 
May  all  that  is  within  me  bow  in  reverence 
before  Him,  our  Holy  Head.  Attended 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  next  day.  The  call 
went  forth  for  implicit  obedience  to  the 
spirit  of  Truth  as  a  preparation  for  service  in 
our  several  places  in  the  Church.  Abiding 
in  Christ  the  Vine  being  the  only  way  to 
promote  our  own  peace  or  to  advance  the 
Lord's  cause. 

[The  time  had  now  come  when  her  face 
was  turned  homeward  and  we  find  her  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  attending  a  small  Select  Meet- 
ing in  which  she  was  given  to  feel  something 
obstructing  the  Life  of  Truth  and  desiring  an 
examination  might  be  made  and  a  willingness 
wrought  to  dig  with  the  staff  of  faith  for  the 
springs  of  Everlasting  Life.] 

Sixth  Month  loth.  This  day  through 
mercy,  I  was  enabled  to  clear  myself  of  a 
concern  for  an  individual  which  at  times 
had  burdened  me  for  twenty-five  years. 
Having  failed  twice  to  warn  him  to  turn 
from  his  evil  way,  my  soul  had  been  bowed 
under  a  sense  of  unfaithfulness.  Many  years 
had  passed  and  no  way  opened  for  relief  and 
I  feared  it  would  lie  at  my  door  on  my  dying 
bed.  Magnified  forever  be  that  love,  mercy 
and  forbearance  which  willeth  not  the  death 
of  the  sinner.  He  in  his  boundless  compassion 
made  way  for  me  to  declare  his  whole  couh- 
sel.  "Oh,  who  would  not  fear  thee  and 
glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  only  art  worthy." 

Much  time  is  wasted  in  useless  occupa- 
tion, in  doing  things  which  are  not  worth 
while.  There  are  things  which  are  not 
regarded  as  sins,  but  which  are  of  no  value 
to  anyone  and  bring  no  benefit  to  him  who 
spends  his  time  in  doing  them.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  reading  that  is  not  worth 
while.  You  go  through  book  after  book, 
and  from  all  the  pages  get  not  one  enriching 
thought,  one  helpful  inspiration,  one  sug- 
gestion of  beauty,  one  impulse  toward  a 
better  life.  All  you  have  at  the  end  of  a 
year  of  such  reading  is  a  confused  memory 
of  exciting  sensations,  unwholesome  inci- 
dents, and  unreal  experiences.  You  would 
better  have  spent  the  time  in  sleep  or  in 
sheer  idleness  than  in  reading  such  worth- 
less books. — Forward. 

"A  PEACH  that  is  spotted  will  never  be 
potted." 
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THE  DEAD  LINE. 

"  It  is  too  late!    Ah,  nothing  is  too  late. 

Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 

Wrote  his  grand  Oedipus,  and  Simonides 

Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers. 

When  each  had  numbered  more  than  forescore  years. 

And  Theophrastus,  at  fourscore  and  ten. 

Had  but  begun  his  Characters  of  Men. 

Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nightingales, 

At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales; 

Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last. 

Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past, 

These  are  indeed  exceptions;  but  they  show 

How  far  the  gulf-stream  of  our  youth  may  flow 

Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives, 

When  little  else  than  life  itself  survives." 

"What  then?    Shall  we  sit  idly  down  and  say 

The  night  has  come;  it  is  no  longer  day? 

That  night  hath  not  yet  come;  we  are  not  quite 

Cut  off  from  labor  by  the  falling  light; 

Something  remains  for  us  to  do  or  dare; 

Even  the  oldest  tree  some  fruit  may  bear. 

Not  Oedipus  Coloneus,  or  Greek  ode. 

Or  tales  of  pilgrims  that  one  morning  rode 

Out  of  the  gateway  of  the  Tabard  Inn, 

But  other  something,  would  we  but  begin. 

For  age  is  opportunity  no  less 

Than  youth  itself,  though  in  another  dress. 

And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 

The  sky  is  filled  with  stars,  invisible  by  day." 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  ComiDg  Up  of  a  New  Generation. 

"The  Fathers  where  are  they,  and  the 
Prophets — do  they  live  forever?" 

This  language  seems  very  much  to  apply 
to  us  of  ihe  present  day,  when  of  latter 
times,  one  by  one  of  our  worthies,  are  being 
removed  from  our  midst  from  works  to 
rewards,  as  we  humbly  trust. 

And  may  there  be  raised  up  from  amongst 
us,  of  the  Lord's  right  hand  planting,  such 
as  are  willing  to  come  under  his  preparing 
hand,  so  that  in  due  time,  they  will  be  ready 
to  take  the  places  of  the  departed  ones. 

In  the  present  day,  there  seems  to  be 
much  stir  amongst  our  younger  Friends, 
wanting  to  know  more  of  our  beloved  So- 
ciety than  they  have  hitherto  known,  and 
which  is  well,  and  seems  to  be  a  beginning 
in  the  Christian  path.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  is  there  a  willingness  with  some  to  take 
up  the  cross  in  many  little  things,  showing 
ro  the  world  on  whose  side  you  are?  "  Who- 
soever doth  not  bear  his  cross  and  come 
after  me  cannot  be  my  disciple,"  said  our 
Holy  Redeemer.  We  know  it  is  much  easier 
to  live  as  we  list,  even  a  moral  life,  than 
to  follow  our  Lord  and  Master  when  He  re- 
quires things  of  us  that  come  in  by  the 
way  of  the  cross.  We  cannot  serve  "God 
and  Mammon."  If  we  want  to  be  followers 
of  the  Lamb,  let  us  be  willing  to  accept  Him 
in  the  way  of  his  coming,  and  He  will  not 
require  more  of  anyone  than  He  will  give 
strength  to  perform.  They  that  do  the 
will  shall  know  the  doctrine. 

The  writer  does  not  want  to  discourage 
any  that  have  taken  some  steps  Zionward, 
but  only  to  encourage  to  more  dedicated 
faithfulness  in  little  things  to  manifested 
duty,  shown  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  by 
the  inward  Monitor,  "who  teaches  as  man 
never  taught;"  and  as  obedience  keeps  pace 
with  knowledge,  it  will  lead  into  the  new, 
spiritual  birth,  when  all  such  will  become 
"new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus;"  when  old 


things  will  "  have  passed  away  and  all  things 
become  new."  nappy  change  for  any  to 
experience  this.  And  how  it  will  subdue  the 
creature,  bringing  such  into  the  childlike 
state  under  their  Maker,  and  willing  to  be 
taught.  "First  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  com  in  the  ear."  Not  all  at 
once,  and  such  as  these  will  be  taught  from 
time  to  time,  if  faithful,  what  his  will  con- 
cerning them  is.  "The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  Him." 

Are  v/e  fearful  enough  of  doing  that  which 
is  offensive  in  the  Divine  sight,  or  of  doing 
that  which  his  controversy  is  against?  Let 
us  each  one  for  ourselves  think  more  serious- 
ly about  these  things,  and  not  be  doing  so 
much  that  which  our  natural  inclinations 
lead  us  into,  but  rather  walking  in  his  fear. 
It  seems  to  me  these  things  are  worthy  of 
our  inm.ost  thought  and  are  the  all-important 
consideration.  Religion  opens  the  under- 
standing, and  is  the  means  of  showing  the 
best  way,  even  in  our  daily  avocations. 

And  now  I  feel  to  say,  that  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  dear  young  Friends,  would 
want  to  see  our  meetings  hardly  making  the 
appearance  of  Friends.  You  see  how  our 
galleries  are  being  stripped,  and  you,  that  are 
in  the  younger  walks  of  life,  will  ere  long  be 
the  ones  to  fill  the  broken  ranks.  May  you 
be  willing  to  consider  these  things. 

In  The  Friend  of  Twelfth  Month  7th, 
1907,  was  an  article  written  by  our  late  dear 
Friend,  Lloyd  Balderston,  and  which  is 
worthy  of  a  second  or  third  reading.  Of 
several  things  which  a  Friend  should  leave 
off  doing,  he  wrote,  "As  every  one  of  these 
is  essential  to  a  perfect  life,  we  expect  to  see 
them  brought  forth  in  the  experience  of 
those  who  undergo  'the  new  birth.'" 

This  new  birth  is  indeed  very  essential, 
without  which  we  are  not  to  see  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Therefore  let  us  one  and  all  en- 
deavor to  "Fear  God  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man." 

E.  C.  Cooper. 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  First  Month,  1908. 


A  Return  to  Simplicity. — The  devia- 
tions from  our  ancient  simplicity  of  manners, 
of  speech,  and  of  attire,  however  some  may 
affect  to  term  them  small  things,  are  not- 
withstanding causes  of  great  grief  to  the 
faithful  among  us;  because  we  are  persuaded 
that  they  demonstrate  a  mind  averse  from 
the  self-denial  which  the  Gospel  enjoins,  and 
lead  to  liberties  of  a  hurtful  tendency.  In 
our  last  epistle,  we  cautioned  such  as  have 
the  care  of  youth,  against  an  indulgence  in 
these  respects  that  wounds  their  own  minds, 
and  lamentably  injures  the  tender  objects 
of  their  care.  We  renew  the  caution,  and 
we  press  it  upon  Friends  who  themselves  are 
clear,  to  be  early  and  earnest  in  advising 
parents  against  the  beginnings  of  connivance 
at  the  vain  propensities  of  their  children. 
But,  Friends,  what  shall  wc  say  to  such  as 
lead  them,  almost  in  infancy,  into  fashions 
which  they  themselves  in  their  own  practice 
appear  to  disapprove? — London  Epistle, 180^. 

Cherish  patience  as  your  favorite  virtue. 
Always  keep  it  about  you.  You  will  find 
use  for  it  oftener  than  for  all  the  rest. 


Mennonite  Claims  For  Exemption  in  Canada, 
The  Mennonite  people  of  the  provinq 
who  have  asked  the  government  to  give  ther 
exemption  from  flying  the  Union* Jack  ove 
their  schools,  base  their  claims  upon  two  lei 
ters  which  they  have  had  in  their  possessior 
One  letter  was  written  in  1873  and  signed  b 
John  Lowe,  deputy  minister  of  agriculture) 
the  federal  government.  The  other  letteri 
from  the  department  of  education  of  Mani 
toba  and  was  written  about  the  same  timi 
These  letters  were  received  by  these  peopl 
before  they  left  the  old  land  and  it  was  upo 
the  statements  contained  therein,  they  clain 
that  they  decided  upon  coming  to  Canada  t 
make  new  homes  for  themselves.  Thes 
letters  are  written  in  German,  and  when  thej 
were  brought  before  the  government  thei 
was  no  person  available  to  translate  then 
The  Mennonites  claim  that  one  of  the  stat( 
ments  in  the  letters  gave  them  exemptio 
from  military  duties  of  all  kinds.  Tli; 
government  intends  to  have  the  letters  trami 
lated  as  soon  as  possible  and  ascertain  ju< 
what  promises  were  made. 

The  following  is  the  petition  which  m 
presented  to  the  government  early  in  th 
week  by  the  Mennonite  delegation,  headed  b 
David  Klasson,  Jacob  Peters,  and  Heinric 
Wiebe: 

"We  have  been  sent  by  our  congregatior 
to  humbly  petition  the  government  to  deviS' 
if  possible,  a  way  by  which  the  public  schoo 
in  our  midst  might  be  exempt  from  hoistir 
the  flag,  and  by  which  our  teachers  might  1: 
excused  from  military  training  which  coi 
stitutes  a  part  of  the  course  for  the  norm; 
students. 

"We  realize  that  a  request  of  this  kind  wi 
seem  strange  to  the  government  and  loc 
like  a  disinclination,  if  not  obstinacy,  on  01 
part,  to  comply  with  new  laws  and  regulation 
May  we,  therefore,  be  permitted  at  the  ou" 
set  to  assure  the  government  that  this  n 
quest  does  not  grow  out  of  a  want  of  loyal  an 
patriotic  feeling  towards  this  country  nor  01 
of  a  want  of  willingness  to  adapt  ourselves  ' 
needful  changes.  Far  from  it.  We  lo\|  ' 
this  country;  we  prize  its  freedom  and  i| 
institutions  and  we  will  gladly  do  anythir, 
our  conscience  permits  to  uphold  its  institij 
tions  and  promote  its  welfare.  Neither  c 
we  come  before  the  government  in  a  faulj 
finding  spirit  as  though  we  questioned  i' 
wisdom  or  good  intentions.  Nothing  j 
farther  from  us  than  to  remonstrate  with  tY\ 
government  in  any  manner  whatever.  Ai 
we  desire  to  do  is  to  petition  the  govemmei 
and  to  appeal  to  its  gracious  favor. 

"Our  request  which  we  lay  before  tt 
government,  grows  out  of  our  fear  that  tho!| 
requirements  spoken  of  might  arouse  a  wa 
like  spirit  in  our  children.  Now,  accordir 
to  our  convictions  and  understandings  of  tl 
teaching  of  Christ,  we  find  ourselves  bound  i 
conscience  neither  to  go  to  war  nor  to  teac 
the  art  of  war.  1 1  was  on  account  of  this  coij 
viction  that  we  left  our  homes  in  the  olj 
country  and  underwent  the  hardship  d 
founding  new  homes  in  this  country.  Heij 
we  were  assured  we  might  be  free  from  an 
military  service  and  here  we  might  enjc 
unrestricted  religious  liberty  and  full  freedoi 
in  the  education  of  our  children  in  the  school 
Now,  we  find  that  the  flag  among  natioii 
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)es  not  figure  only  as  a  sign  of  nationality, 
lat  it  does  not  only  betoken  pride  in  one's 
(untry,  but  that  it  is  brought  into  close  con- 
:ction  with  war.  Soldiers  have  to  take  their 
ith  in  the  presence  of  it,  it  is  unfurled  in 
,e  battle  to  inspire  and  guide  the  contend- 
g  hosts.  Literature  is  full  of  allusions  to 
as  a  symbol  of  war — as  witness  just  one 
stance  from  Tennyson 's  "  Defence  of  Luck- 
)w:" 

anner  of  England ! 
)t  for  a  season, 
banner  of  Britain, 
ist  thou  floated  in  conquering  battle  or  flapt  to  the 
battle-cry." 

"And  in  regard  to  miHtary  exercises  in 
hool  it  is  superfluous  to  point  out  that  one 
its  effects,  whether  intended  or  not,  must 
;  to  create  a  love  for  miHtarism  in  the 
lildren." 

The  petition  goes  on  to  explain  on  these 
•ounds  why  a  considerable  number  of  the 
ainonite  Societies  keep  schools  of  their  own 
ther  than  send  their  children  to  the  public 
hools.  The  petition  then  continues  as 
►Hows : — 

"We  are  very  sorry  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
)sition  of  having  to  ask  the  government  to 
■ant  us  exemption  from  duties  that  are 
leerfully  performed  by  others.    We  feel 
Hiat  in  a  certain  sense  such  a  request  must 
'ie  annoying  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  need- 
^ssly  sensitive  in  such  matters.    But  we  ask 
Dr  the  kind  forbearance  of  the  government 
nd  the  fellow-citizens  of  this  province.  Per- 
aps  the  sentiments  we  have  been  trying  to 
Kulcate  into  our  children  have  not  borne 
ad  fruit.    It  has  become  a  matter  of  public 
bservation  that  our  people  figure  com- 
aratively  but  httle  in  the  criminal  courts. 
)o  we  not  in  raising  a  law-abiding,  honest, 
nd  God-fearing  generation  perform  a  most 
ommendable,  patriotic  duty?    All  we  de- 
ire  is  to  be  left  as  unhampered  as  possible  to 
chieve  also  in  the  future  as  good,  yes,  better, 
ducational  results. 

"In  concluding  this  representation  we  de- 
ire  to  thank  the  government  most  sincerely 
I  or  all  kind  considerations  and  favors  shown 
is  in  the  past.  We  felt  that  the  govern- 
nent  has  dealt  most  liberally  with  us  and  we 
lave  appreciated  and  shall  ever  be  most 
;rateful  for  such  treatment." 

The  government  has  as  yet  given  no  direct 
eply  to  the  delegation. 


Give  to  Thy  Saviour  and  His  Opera- 
fiONs  Thy  Heart. — Dear  Friends,  we  be- 
ieve  there  are  many  of  you,  and  especially 
of  the  youth,  who,  in  a  good  degree,  have 
?iven  up,  and  are  giving  up  your  hearts  to 
serve  the  Lord.  May  you  submit  with  pa- 
tience to  all  the  repeated  baptisms  necessary 
:or  your  refinement.  The  Gospel  hath  its 
'tribulations;  but  they  are  not  like  the  sorrow 
of  the  world,  which  worketh  death.  They 
are  intended  to  disturb  the  polluted  rest  in 
fnere  worldly  enjoyments;  they  unite  you 
Ito  the  living  members  of  Christ's  body,  in 
'whom  the  same  things  have  been  accom- 
'plished;  and,  if  they  be  accepted  as  tokens 
(Of  his  love,  and  abode  under  the  allotted 
Itime  without  repining,  they  will  completely 
'unite  you  to  Him,  the  holy  Head.— Lmdon 
'Epistle,  i8oo. 


The  "  Sunday  Newspaper." 

BY  FRANK  FOXCROFT. 

What  influence  does  the  "Sunday  news- 
paper" exert  upon  American  life  and 
thought?  For  one  thing,  it  undoubtedly 
promotes  the  increasing  secularization  of 
that  day.  The  natural  man  is  inclined  to 
"  sleep  late  on  Sunday,"  and  by  the  time  that 
he  has  completed  his  toilet  and  his  break- 
fast, the  church  bells  are  ringing.  Will  he 
heed  their  call?  Perhaps.  But  there  on 
his  doorstep  lies  the  Sunday  paper,  with 
its  flaunting  comic  supplement  and  its  fifty 
to  one  hundred  pages  of  miscellaneous  ma- 
terial. It  offers  itself  with  jaunty  assur- 
ance as  a  substitute  for  church-going.  It 
prints  a  picture  of  the  ideal  American 
family — the  father  tilted  back  in  his  chair, 
reading  the  news  or  the  stock-market  re- 
port; the  mother  absorbed  in  the  fashions 
and  bargain  sales;  the  older  children  busy 
with  the  fiction,  society  gossip,  theatrical 
news,  and  answers  to  correspondents,  and 
the  little  boy  or  girl  revelling  in  the  comic 
supplement,  puzzle  page,  or  "cut-out"  inset 
from  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, can  be  evolved  ingenious  card-board 
constructions,  squads  of  soldiers,  or  hideous 
masks.  The  picture  is  not  exaggerated. 
It  might  be  reproduced  photographically  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  homes. 
Its  counterpart  may  be  seen  in  remote  vil- 
lages as  well  as  in  the  cities  and  larger 
towns.  A  family  which  has  saturated  itself 
with  the  Sunday  newspaper  is  in  no  mood 
for  church-going,  nor  for  any  serious  occu- 
pation. It  is  fit  for  nothing  but  amuse- 
ment or  sheer  idleness.  In  some  sections 
of  the  country  a  baseball  game  offers  itself 
for  the  afternoon,  and  the  theatre — pos- 
sibly under  the  guise  of  a  "sacred  concert" 
out  of  deference  to  some  obsolete  statute — 
for  the  evening.  Or,  in  sections  where  the 
restraints  of  law  or  decorum  forbid  such 
diversions,  social  visiting  employs  what 
energy  remains.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
religious  conventions  discuss  the  problem 
of  the  "evening  service,"  and  that  many 
churches  solve  it  by  giving  up  the  service 
altogether,  and  others  by  arranging  special 
musical  attractions  and  announcing  ser- 
mons on  topics  calculated  to  pique  curi- 
osity. American  preachers  who  are  charged 
with  sensationaHsm  are  not  so  blame- 
worthy as  they  seem.  They  are  engaged 
in  a  desperate  competition.  To  a  man 
who  wants  to  preach  to  full  seats  the  first 
essential  is  to  catch  his  congregation.  He 
cannot  offer  comic  supplements  or  por- 
traits of  stage  beauties,  and  he  has  no  prize 
coupons  to  distribute,  but  he  may  do  some- 
thing by  advertising  sensational  subjects. 
So  the  pulpit  competes  after  its  fashion 
with  the  Sunday  newspaper  by  such  topics 
as  these:  "The  New  Woman,"  "Popular 
Vices,"  "Missing  His  Chance,"  "Prize  Win-- 
ners,"  etc. 

If  the  sensationalism  of  the  American 
pulpit,  especially  in  the  cities,  is  deplored, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  great 
provocation;  and,  moreover,  that  however 
grotesque  the  subject  announced,  the 
preacher,  having  got  his  congregation,  does 
often  contrive  to  convey  to  it  wholesome 
and  practical  counsel  on  morals  and  even 


on  religion.  The  beguiling  title  covers  a 
serious  and  helpful  purpose,  and  if  some  of 
the  preacher's  auditors  have  a  vague  sense 
that  the  sermon  is  not  exactly  what  they 
expected,  they  may  nevertheless  get  some 
good  from  it,  in  spite  of  themselves. — 
LitteU's  Living  Age. 

Science  and  Industry. 

Butterflies  are  frequently  found  high 
up  on  mountain  sides,  lying  frozen  on  the 
snow,  so  brittle  that  they  break  unless  care- 
fully handled.  Such  frozen  butterflies,  on 
being  taken  to  a  warmer  climate,  recover 
themselves  and  fly  away.  Six  species  of 
butterflies  have  been  found  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  the  North  Pole. — Selected. 


Government  Studies  of  the  Quality 
OF  Water. — The  old-fashioned  idea  that, 
for  practical  men,  water  was  water  if  it 
would  flow  through  a  pipe  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity has  recently  been  greatly  modified,  as 
those  practical  men  have  come  to  realize 
that  a  part  of  the  production-cost  in  many 
industries  must  be  charged  to  the  use  of 
water  unsuited  to  their  purposes. 

The  most  important  factor  affecting  the 
value  of  water  for  domestic  supplies  is  its 
potabiHty,  which  is  determined  primarily  by 
its  freedom  from  dangerous,  ill-smelling,  and 
bad-tasting  organisms  or  substances;  but 
for  industrial  uses  these  features  are  as  a 
rule  rather  secondary  in  importance,  and  the 
suitability  of  the  supply  is  determined  by 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  mineral  matter 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  it.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  water  used  for  steam  making, 
in  paper  making,  in  bleaching,  and  for  other 
similar  purposes.  In  some  industries,  how- 
ever, such  as  starch  making,  brewing,  dis- 
tilHng  and  ice  manufacturing,  the  hygienic 
quality  of  the  water  must  be  considered  as 
well  as  its  physical  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics. 

All  natural  waters  contain  more  or  less 
foreign  matter.  Leaves,  sawdust,  sticks, 
sand,  clay  and  other  material  may  be  found 
suspended  in  it,  and  chemical  analysis  may 
reveal  resins,  gums  and  tannins  extracted 
from  vegetable  matter,  and  any  one  or  all 
of  a  dozen  or  more  minerals.  A  study  of 
the  peculiar  composition  of  different  waters 
and  of  their  adaptability  to  various  indus- 
trial processes  is  therefore  of  great  import- 
ance to  many  people. 

Such  a  study  has  for  some  time  formed  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  water-resources 
Dranch  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. Established  with  the  broad  purpose 
of  determining  the  economic  value  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  country,  this  branch 
of  the  Survey  has  carried  on  investigations 
of  many  kinds.  The  flow  of  streams  has 
been  measured  at  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
places  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska; 
underground  water  conditions  have  been 
investigated  in  many  States;  and  the  quality 
of  both  surface  and  underground  waters,  in 
its  relation  to  domestic  supply  and  to  manu- 
facturing and  other  industries,  has  been 
systematically  studied.  Since  1896  the  Sur- 
vey has  published  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
reports  resulting  from  this  work,  the  sub- 
jects including  surface  water  supply,  under- 
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ground  waters  and  the  geologic  conditions 
affecting  them,  water  power,  quality  of 
water,  irrigation,  and  general  hydrographic 
investigations.  A  list  of  these  papers  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  Director  of 
the  Survey  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  the  quality 
of  the  surface  waters  of  the  country  are  now 
being  prepared  for  publication.  In  making 
this  study  about  one  hundred  and  ninety 
stations  were  established  on  streams  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  at  which  sam- 
ples of  water  were  collected  daily  for  a 
period  of  one  year.  The  daily  samples  were 
united  in  sets  of  ten,  and  the  composite  was 
then  subjected  to  complete  mineral  analysis. 
The  analytical  work  on  this  large  investiga- 
tion has  been  nearly  completed.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  it  shows  that  the  waters 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  vary 
greatly  in  chemical  composition  and  conse- 
quently in  their  availability  for  industrial 
uses. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  report  will  be  ready 
for  the  printer  early  in  the  spring  and  that 
it  will  be  published  during  the  summer. 

The  Christian  Advocate  speaks  of  a  person, 
who  "Capable  of  being  great,  determined 
at  any  cost  to  be  counted  great,  he  failed 
to  be  great  because  he  made  a  god  of  his 
own  possible  greatness." 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  occurred  on 
last  Second-day,  the  3rd  instant.  Vocal  communica- 
tions were  made  by  four  visitors  from  other  quarters: 
Job  S.Gidley.of  N.  Dartmouth,  Mass.;  Anna  Votaw,  of 
Indiana;  Bunji  Kida,  of  Tokio,  Japan;  and  Zebedee 
Haines,  of  West  Grove,  Pa.;  and  by  members  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  namely:  Benjamin  Vail  and  Cathe- 
rine Jacob,  besides  several  good  concerns  in  the  second 
meeting.  From  the  abounding  utterance  of  both  meet- 
ings much  might  be  selected  of  a  deeply  edifying  nature. 
One  occasion  of  encouragement  in  the  second  meeting 
was  the  report  of  a  much  lessened  number  of  those  who 
had  used  intoxicating  drinks.  The  meeting  of  Minis- 
ters and  Elders  on  Seventh-day  had  recorded  an  addi- 
tional name  to  the  number  of  ministers. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States. — On  the  31st  ult.,  President  Roose- 
velt sent  a  message  to  Congress  recommending  addi- 
tional legislation  in  regard  to  the  relations  between 
labor  and  capital,  in  which  he  urges  in  strong  language 
the  supervision  of  railroads  and  other  powerful  corpora- 
tions, and  says:  "  I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
the  actions  of  this  Administration  have  brought  on 
business  distress.  So  far  as  this  is  due  to  local  and  not 
world-wide  causes,  and  to  the  actions  of  any  particular 
individuals,  it  is  due  to  the  speculative  folly  and  flagrant 
dishonesty  of  a  few  men  of  great  wealth,  who  seek  to 
shield  themselves  from  the  effects  of  their  own  wrong- 
doing by  ascribing  its  results  to  the  actions  of  those  who 
have  sought  to  put  a  stop  to  the  wrong  doing.  But  if 
it  were  true  that  to  cut  out  rottenness  from  the  body 
politic  meant  a  momentary  check  to  an  unhealthy  seem- 
ing prosperity,  I  should  not  for  one  moment  hesitate 
to  put  the  knife  to  the  corruption.  In  behalf  of  all  our 
people,  in  behalf  no  less  of  the  honest  man  of  means 
than  of  the  honest  man  who  earns  each  day's  livelihood 
by  that  day's  sweat  of  his  brow,  it  is  necessary  to  insist 
upon  honesty  in  business  and  politics  alike,  in  all  walks 
of  life,  in  big  things  and  in  little  things;  upon  just  and 
fair  dealing  as  between  man  and  man." 

Two  hundred  supporters  of  forest  preservation  have 
lately  urged  in  Washington,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  the  passage  of  the  Currier  bill,  which 
contemplates  setting  aside  national  reserves  in  the 
Appalachain  Mountains  to  check  freshets  in  streams 
used  for  power  and  navigation.  J.  C.  White,  State 
geologist  of  West  Virginia,  declared  that  cutting  of 
fiDrests  was  imperilling  the  commerce  of  Pittsburg,  be- 
cause the  cutting  of  the  forests  around  the  Monongahela 
and  Ohio  Rivers  meant  the  filling  up  of  their  channels 
with  soil.  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  United  States  forester, 
declared  that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a  forest 
famine,  especially  in  hard  wood. 

A  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  any  com- 
mon carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  may  dis- 
charge an  employe  and  assign  no  reason  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  belongs  to  a  labor  organization.  In  refer- 
ence to  this  Justice  Harlan  has  stated,  "it  is  nqt  within 
the  functions  of  government — at  least  in  the  absence 
of  contract  between  the  parties — to  compel  any  person 
in  the  course  of  his  business  and  against  his  will  to 
accept  or  retain  the  personal  services  of  another,  or  to 
compel  any  person  against  his  ^yill,  to  perform  personal 
services  for  another." 

President  Roosevelt  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
urging  the  pensioning  of  members  of  the  life-saving 
stations,  who  he  says  now  receive  on  an  average  only 
about  fifty  dollars  per  month.  He  remarks:  "The  situ- 
ation calls  for  immediate  action.  I  earnestly  urge 
some  adequate  form  of  relief  for  a  body  of  men  who 
have  saved  thousands  of  lives,  often  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  peril,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  at  a  comparatively  insignificant  cost;  whose 
valor  never  has  been  surpassed  upon  the  field  of  battle; 
whose  achievements  have  won  world-wide  recognition, 
and  who  are  deserving  of  the  nation's  gratitude  and 
protection." 

The  prosecution  of  Joseph  M.  Huston,  John  H.  San- 
derson, James  M.  Shumaker,  William  P.  Snyder  and 
William  L.  Mathues  has  been  begun  at  Harrisburg  upon 
the  charge  of  conspiring  "to  cheat  and  defraud"  the 
Commonwealth  in  furnishing  the  Capitol  Building  late- 
ly erected,. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  eminent  educators  in  this  city 
it  was  declared  "that  the  great  economic  problem  before 
our  country  is  not  so  much  the  discovery  of  new  natural 
resources  as  the  more  intensive  utilization  of  our  present 
opportunities  and  the  increase  in  the  productive  power 
Forsythe  was  at  the  School  last  First-day  of  every  wage-earner.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  this 

movement  for  industrial  education  is  rapidiv  becoming 
the  dominant  educational  problem  of  our  lime." 

I  he  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  "Morris  Refuge 
Association  for  Suffering  Animals"  in  this  city  has 
lately  been  held.  It  is  stated  that  the  association  now 
receives  one  thousand  dollars  per  annum  from  the  city 
in  return  for  its  co-operation.  During  the  year  1907. 
48,486  animals  were  received.  Of  these  4i,s26  were 
cared  for  at  the  refuge  itself,  and  the  remainder  at  its 
different  branches.  The  agents  made  21.603  calls,  the 
police  made  729  calls,  and  telephone  calls  with  regard 
to  sick  and  injured  animals  numbered  1980.  As  many 
as  277  animals  left  in  empty  houses  by  thoughtless 
owners  were  rescued  and  removed.  Good  homes  were 
found  for  one  hundred  and  six  animals.  The  greatest 
number  of  animals  received  in  one  dav  was  366.  the 
busiest  month  in  the  year  was  the  l  ighth  Month,  when 
6756  animals  were  looked  after. 


Job  S.  Gidley,  of  N.  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  instant,  in  pros- 
pect of  attending  the  several  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings  that  occur  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 
in  this  and  next  week. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle.] 

5  Cheync  Row,  Chelsea, 
Monday,  October  loth.  1864. 
"■    •    •    I  was  at  Elise's,  to  get  the  velvet  bonnet 
she  made  for  me  last  year,  stripped  of  its  finery.  White 
lace  and  red  roses  don't  become  a  woman  who  has  been 
l(H)king  both  death  and  insanity  in  the  face  for  a  year. 


WesttowD  Notes. 

t)avis  II   _ 

evening  and  rea(f^  to  the  pupils  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  life,  character  and  experiences  of  Daniel  Wheeler. 

A  School  sociable  took  place  on  Seventh-day  evening 
last,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  teachers  arid  pupils, 
young  and  old. 

The  second  and  third  preliminaries  wer«  held  early 
la,st  week  and  the  eight  contestants  were  announced  for 
the  Elocution  Contest  lo  be  held  next  Seventh-day 
evening,  the  8lh  instant,  at  seven  o'clock. 

Fast  Second-day  morning  the  first  two  periods  of 
Scho»)l  were  omitted  and  Ihe  pupils  spent  the  lime  on 
the  pond  and  the  sledding  track.  The  skating  and 
sledding  were  of  the  best  and  the  temperature  of  ten 
degrees  only  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

Stanley  R.  Yarnall  gave  the  regular  School  lecture 
last  week  on  "  How  We  Got  Our  Bible."  Both  the  lec- 
ture itself  and  the  numerous  and  interesting  lantern 
slides  were_much  appreciated. 


A  young  man  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  lately  been  sen- 
tenced to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment  for  having 
caused  the  death  of  a  person  by  recklessly  driving  an 
automobile  at  gr6at  speed  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  when 
the  street  was  crowded  with  people. 

A  decision  has  been  rendered  by  the  New  Castle 
County  Court  of  General  Sessions  that  the  local  option 
law  lately  passed  in  Delaware  is  constitutional.  At  the 
recent  election  all  of  the  State  excepting  Wilmington 
and  New  Castle  County  adopted  local  option. 

Foreign. — On  the  ist  instant,  the  King  Carlos  I.  of 
Portugal  and  his  son  the  Crown  Prince  Luiz  were  killed  [  ; 
while  riding  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon  by  a  band  of  six 
armed  men,  who  also  attempted  the  life  of  the  Queen 
and  a  younger  son  Manuel,  unsuccessfully.  Three  of 
the  conspirators  were  killed  by  the  mob  and  the  police. 
This  event  appears  to  have  been  instigated  by  revolu- 
tionists who  were  opposed  to  measures  of  reform  in  the 
public  service.  The  younger  son  now  becomes  the 
ruler  of  Portugal  under  the  name  of  Manuel  1 1 .  Charles 
I.  of  Portugal  was  forty-five  years  old,  aud  had  reigned 
since  1889. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  as  an  evidence  of  the 
business  capacity  of  the  Chinese  that  "China  is  sending 
pig  iron  to  San  Francisco  and  underselling  the  Pittsburg 
market.  All  the  northern  section  of  China  is  one  ol 
the  richest  of  the  world  in  natural  resources,  and  wher 
irrigation  engineers  begin  their  work,  the  fields  wiLi 
support  twice  the  population.  The  coal  regions  ai 
superior  to  those  of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  is  enough 
of  the  mineral  on  deposit  to  supply  the  world  for  two; 
thousand  years.  Only  the  surface  of  the  deposits  ol 
iron  has  been  touched  as  yet,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pre- 
dict the  industrial  future  of  the  country." 

Joseph  Clark,  a  missionary,  has  lately  addressed 
meeting  in  this  city  upon  the  barbarities  inflicted  upon 
the  natives  of  Africa  living  in  the  State  of  Congo  bj 
whites  acting  under  the  authority  of  Leopold,  King  ol' 
Belgium.  After  hearing  his  statements  the  Pennsyl' 
vania  Auxiliary  of  the  International  Medical  Missionary 
Society  decided  to  petition  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Root  to  take  cognizance  of  the  conditions  ir 
the  Congo  and  alleviate,  if  possible,  the  sufferings  ol 
the  natives.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to  communi 
cate  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  th< 
members  agreed  to  write  individual  letters  of  remoa 
strance.  Joseph  Clark  said  he  had  seen  natives  tor- 
tured for  failing  to  bring  in  their  quota  of  rubber  and 
the  funerals  of  others  who  had  died  from  ill-treatment 


NOTICES. 

Woman  Friend  of  experience  desires  a  position 
trust — manager,  companion  or  caretaker  of  an  elderl} 
gentleman. 

Address  "  F.  W."  Office  of  The  Friend 


Wanted. —  By  an  experienced  person  a  position  ai 
companion,  caretaker  of  an  invalid,  or  housekeeper, 
Address  "E."    Office  of  The  Friend. 


Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wil 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  train 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  read 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Eel 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  iNDiAh 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.   A  man  and  woman 
Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  foi 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

JosiAH  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.J, 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila 


Died. — At  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Eliza  B.  Gar- 
diner, at  Moorestown.  N.  J.,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Ninth 
Month,  1906,  Susan  J.  Paxson,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  her  age.  A  beloved  member  of  Falls  Monthlj 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

 ■,  at  the  home  of  her  son,  F'rancis  P.  Knowles, 

RoIIin,  Lanawee  Co..  Mich.,  Martha  M.  Bowerman, 
aged  seventy-six  years,  four  months  and  ten  days 
A  life-long  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  She  was 
deeply  interested  in  all  lines  of  religious  and  temperance 
work  and  died  fully  trusting  her  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  !' 
Our  loss  is  her  gain. 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  Printbes. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  PhUs. 
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The  Philadelphia  Friends'  Address  on 
he  Sacredness  of  Human  Life"  Vv^as  issued 
ne  too  soon.  A  sense  that  it  was  called 
•  was  about  to  be  followed,  and  was  fol- 
ded, by  abundant  evidence  in  the  form  of 
;ts;  till  now  in  the  past  year  suicides  in 
is  country  have  amounted  to  one  thousand 
month,  and  murders  or  homicides  one  for 
ry  hour.  This,  though  awful,  is  not  sur- 
sing  after  a  war-time,  and  in  a  skeptical 
iferation 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  perpetrators  of 
ch  one  of  these  cases  ever  read  our  Tract; 
t  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  are  still  liv- 
j  whose  lives  have  been  preserved  through 
agency.  Their  staying  alive  has  made 
noise;  their  killing  would  have  been  no- 
rious  at  the  time.  So  the  public  remain 
lorant  of  the  savings  of  life  effected  by  our 
tie  act  of  faithfulness.  It  ought  to  be 
m\  broadcast  again.  A  new  crop  of  life- 
Lers  has  arisen.  Next  year  another  in- 
Iment  will  be  on  the  scene.  This  class 
ght  to  be  continually  reminded;  then  if 
ey  are  not  open  to  instruction  we  are  clear. 

The  reaper  death  seems  during  the  past 
tumn  and  winter  to  have  been  making 
5  selections  from  among  the  heads  of  the 
bes  in  our  Israel.  Never  within  a  long 
membrance  have  our  losses  in  elders  and 
inisters,  in  less  than  five  months,  seemed 
avier  in  importance.  A  new  order  of 
'Unsellors  is  about  to  succeed  them.  These 
;  could  welcome,  should  they  not  jeopar- 
ze  the  old  order  of  principles.  We  take 
» alarm  at  new  expressions  of  the  unchang- 
truths,  but  we  do  deprecate  the  warping 
an  old  principle  to  make  it  fit  a  new 
pression.  That  is  where  the  new  letter 
lleth.  So  that  these  seven  or  eight  vacan- 
JS  be  supplied  by  children  of  the  light 
d  of  the  day,  the  loss  v/ill  be  repaired. 


"We  must  remember  this,"  says  Anne 
Wakefield  Richardson,  in  'Old  Scholars' 
Association,'  at  York,  England,  "when  we, 
of  all  men,  are  beginning  to  recognize  what 
must  be  dor.c  in  social  work  fci  .he  poor,  the 
tempted,  the  unfortunate  and  the  ignorant. 
Social  work  cannot  he  a  substitute  for  religion. 
If  we  forget  this,  our  work  will  tend  to  be 
shallow  and  our  energy  will  be  largely 
wasted  in  what  an  earlier  Quaker  generation 
knew  as  "creaturely  activity.'  'Mercy,'  to 
be  rich,  powerful,  efficacious,  must  in  the 
last  resort  be  founded  upon  worship,  upon 
the  mystery  of  our  personal  daily  relation- 
ship to  the  Most  High,  the  mystery  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  illuminate  and  to  as- 
sure to  those  who  trust  in  Him." 


The  Moral  Damage  of  War.* 

Among  the  number  of  books  published  by 
Ginn  &  Company  in  the  interest  of  the  Peace 
movement,  there  is  none  more  powerful  in 
its  denunciations  of  war  than  his  exhibition 
of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  Boer 
war  on  the  British  people.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
concreteness  of  the  case  which  makes  the 

dignant  ring  of  personal  experience,  not  the 
cool  argument  of  theoretical  reasoning.  The 
author  shows  the  evils  of  war  not  from  the 
usual  sentimental  point  of  view,  he  does  not 
arouse  our  pity  with  the  unfortunate  victims, 
nor  our  horror  at  the  atrocities  of  war,  but 
his  rigorous  appeal  is  addressed  to  our  moral 
sense.  The  depth  of  his  feeling,  the  serious- 
ness of  his  purpose,  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
wrath  lend  themselves  to  his  language, 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  responsive 
chords  in  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  What  the 
author  aims  at  is  best  said  in  his  own  words: 
"The  last  evil  of  war  is  not  its  ruin  of  cities, 
wasting  of  homes,  burning  of  cornfields, 
not  its  plague,  famine,  or  fire;  for  storm  and 
earthquake,  raging  flame  and  devouring 
fiood,  lingering  decline  and  swiftly  fatal  ma- 
chine, rushing  train  and  suffocating  mine, 
ravage  equally  with  the  red  field,  whilst  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  fiagitiousness  of  war — 
the  peculiar  sin  of  which  is  that  it  corrupts 
while  it  consumes,  that  it  demoralizes  while 
it  destroys.  It  is  not  because  war  kills  that 
it  is  of  the  devil,  but  because  it  depraves; 
and  it  is  because  it  depraves  that  it  is  con- 
demned by  the  religious  consciousness." 

After  a  preface  which  is  well  worth  read- 
ing, Walter  Walsh  treats  in  an  introductory 
chapter  on  the  immorality  of  war  in  itself, 
and  points  out  how  little  all  the  intellectual 
arguments  against  war  and  all  practical 
remedies  avail  in  case  one's  own  country  is 
involved  in  an  international  conflict.  He 
feels  keenly  the  inconsistency  of  the  Boer 

*  From  a  review  by  Ernst  Richard  in  the  Educational 
Review,  of  Walter  Walsh's  book  published  for  the 
International  Union  by  Ginn  &Co.,  Boston.    75  cents. 


war  following  immediately  after  the  Hague 
convention,  and  the  illoyalty  of  many  of  the 
English  peace  advocates,  who  as  soon  as  the 
war  tocsin  sounded,  betrayed  the  principles 
they  had  so  loudly  proclaiined.  I  t  is  anoili- 
er  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  book  that 
the  author  confines  himself  in  his  accusa- 
tions almost  entirely  to  his  own  country, 
taking  his  proofs  and  verifications  princi- 
pally from  the  incidents  of  the  Boer  war, 
just  adding  sufficient  facts  about  American 
developments  to  make  application  to  the 
whole  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Not  that  he 
claims  them  to  be  any  worse  than  the  rest  of 
the  world — he  does  not  fail  to  state  that  con- 
ditions are  the  same  in  all  countries — but 
he  avoids  in  this  manner  any  suspicion  of 
Pharaseeism  and  gives  himself  an  example 
of  that  higher  patriotism  for  which  he  pleads 
so  earnestly  throughout  his  book.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  show  the  depraving  influence  of 
war  by  devoting  one  chapter  each  to  the 
moral  change  done  to  the  nation,  the  child, 
the  soldier,  the  politician,  the  journalist,  the 
preacher,  the  missionary,  the  trader,  the 
citizen,  the  patriot,  the  reformer.  If  one 
would  look  upon  the  book  as  a  philosophi- 
cal treatise,  fault  might  be  found  with  this 
arrangement.  .  .  But  the  demoralizing 
influence  makes  itself  felt  indirectly;  the 
presence  of  the  army,  the  instrument  of  war, 
is  a  temptation  to  use  it  for  selfish  ends,  to 
make  bold,  to  defy  justice,  to  insult  others, 
to  try  oppression  at  home.  The  reformer, 
of  course,  will  not  himself  be  depraved  by 
war,  but  the  interest  of  the  public  will  be 
diverted  from  the  desired  improvements, 
and  therefore  his  reforms  will  be  prevented. 

The  convincing  force  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, is  not  entirely  limited  to  the  personality 
which  is  revealed  in  its  language,  but  in  the 
array  of  facts  given  by  which  the  author 
supports  his  accusations  and  statements. 
In  this  respect  the  notes  added  to  each 
chapter  are,  in  some  places,  as  interesting 
and  valuable  as  the  text  itself. 
He  shows  the  repulsive  forms  in  which  the 
war-spirit  clothes  itself  at  home,  "the  bru- 
tality of  the  man  in  the  street,  the  cowardly 
swagger  of  the  music  hall,  the  prostitution 
of  the  pulpit,  to  a  heathen  deity,  the  blood- 
lust  fostered  by  the  theatres,  inculcated  in 
schools,  preached  in  churches,  propagated 
by  our  women,  professed  by  our  children, 
practiced  by  all."  Worse  than  "the  infer- 
nal lyddite  hurling  its  baleful  vapors  to  the 
sky,  thence  spreading  abroad  over  the  fields 
till  vegetation  droops  and  every  living  thing 
sickens  and  dies,"  he  finds  "the  more  in- 
fernal exhalations  that  come  reeking  up 
from  the  hell  heart  of  homeland  till  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  thick  with  hate  and 
murder;"  worse  than  "the  camp,  the  sentry 
on  his  rounds,  the  bugle  note,  the  marshaHng 
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of  embattled  hosts,"  he  finds  "the  club,  the 
exchange,  the  school,  the  church,  the  peda- 
gog  pouring  hate  into  the  helpless  ear  of 
innocent  childhood,  the  pulpiteer  preaching 
hate  where  he  was  vowed  to  preach  love, 
the  journalist  with  his  yellow  sheet  flaming 
the  flame  of  hate,  the  politician  piling  fuel 
on  the  fires  of  hate,  the  stock  jobber  tele- 
graphing hate  for  percentages,  the  mob  roar- 
ing, rabid,  riotous;"  "the  [spirits]  of  hate 
and  murder,  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  of 
falsehood  and  covetousness,  ceaslessly  rag- 
ing, devouring,  howling,  all  in  the  burning 
[pandemonium]  of  a  diseased  and  demented 
patriotism.' " 

Thoughtful  friends  of  peace  have  long  ago 
gained  the  conviction  that  all  success  of  the 
peace  movement  would  be  only  temporary 
if  not  hollow  altogether,  if  the  war-spirit 
could  not  be  quelled  in  the  nursery  and  in 
the  school.  How  necessary  and  how  diffi- 
cult a  task  this  is,  becomes  evident  from 
every  page  of  the  book.  No  thoughtful 
teacher,  that  is,  no  true  educator,  can  afford 
to  pass  by  its  contents.  It  is  he  who  helps 
in  shaping  the  character  of  the  future  "poli- 
tician, journalist,  preacher,  missionary,  tra- 
der, citizen  and  patriot;"  it  is  he  who,  so  far, 
instead  of  trying  to  raise,  through  his 
pupils,  the  morality  of  his  nation,  has  done 
nis  best  to  perpetuate  that  "moral  duality" 
which  gives  one  law  for  the  individual,  one 
for  the  community  and  by  this  not  only  con- 
tinues international  anarchy,  but  unbal- 
ances the  moral  judgment  of  each  individ- 
ual. Of  especial  interest  is  the  chapter  on 
"the  moral  damage  of  war  to  the  child," 
which  shows  how  the  war  spirit  is  fostered 
throughout  childhood.  The  positive  con- 
clusion drawn  from  this  state  of  affairs  is 
reached  by  the  author  in  the  demand  that 
"  History  must  be  rewritten  from  the  stand- 
point of  humanity,"  that  "the  human  types 
held  up  before  the  mind  of  the  generous 
and  aspiring  youth  should  be  those  of  the 
saviors,  not  destroyers,  of  their  kind — the 
antique  sage  and  modem  inventor,  the 
saint  of  old  and  the  altruits  of  to-day,  the 
prophets,  apostles,  and  philanthropists, 
slum-workers,  explorers,  and  living  martyrs 
of  the  age  we  live  in."  The  necessity  of 
such  reformed  history  teaching  has  been 
explained  repeatedly.  That  history  is  not 
the  only  branch  of  study  in  which  the  war 
spirit  is  fostered,  is  well-known.    .    .  . 

Perhaps  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  teach- 
er will  be  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
what  the  author  has  to  say  on  Patriotism. 
The  next  time  she  witnesses  that  wonderful 
"Salute  to  the  Flag,"  which  out  of  the  free 
and  spontaneous  expression  of  a  beautiful 
sentiment  has  made  a  mechanical,  meaning- 
less drill  and  formality,  let  her  ponder  over 
the  sentiment  expressed  on  page  397  of  the 
hiX)k:  "  I  he  honest  lover  of  his  country  is 
he  who  endeavors  to  make  the  homeland 
homelike,  the  fatherland  fatherly,  the  moth- 
erland motherly,  which  cannot  ' be  done  by 
expansion  and  foreign  war,  but  only  by  the 
arts  proper  to  the  spade  and  plow."  It 
seems  to  the  present  writer  that  this  con- 
ception of  natriotism  ought  to  be  implanted 
in  the  .soul  of  every  boy  and  girl.  If  this 
be  the  case,  some  day  books  like  "The 
Moral  Damage  of  War,"  will  be  looked 


upon  with  wonder  that  there  ever  have  been 
times  so  barbarous  as  to  provoke  such 
scathing  reproach.  But,  alas!  to-day  it  is 
only  too  necessary  that  its  voice  should  be 
heard  and  taken  to  heart  by  every  person 
and  its  lesson  should  be  learned  and  taught 
by  every  teacher. 

Ernst  Richard. 

Columbia  University. 


Shall  Round  Tables  Feed  Our  Life  or 
Our  Memory? — The  Intelligencer  acknowl- 
edges an  encouraging  item  as  lately  read  in 
the  American  Friend,  to  the  effect  that  in 
a  society  of  young  Friends  at  Fowler,  Kan- 
sas, who  are  making  a  study  of  the  History 
of  Friends,  a  young  woman  read  a  paper  on 
"Quaker  Young  People,"  which  met  the 
general  approval  of  the  Society,  from  which 
the  following  was  quoted:  "There  is  nothing 
inviting  to  young,  strong  manhood,  which 
loves  work  and  adventure,  in  a  religion  of 
simpers  and  poses  and  idle  conditions  of 
bliss.  The  legacy  that  Quakerism  has  left 
the  young  is  a  list  of  Christian  graces.  Rev- 
erence, simplicity,  frugality,  sincerity,  frank- 
ness, honesty,  steadiness,  firmness,  sympa- 
thy, gentleness,  peaceableness,  keepers  of 
home,  purity." 

The  Intelligencer  adds:  "If  young  Friends 
are  imbibing  such  grand  ideas  of  truth  from 
their  historical  studies,  we  need  not  fear  for 
the  future  of  Quakerism,  or  indeed  for  the 
future  of  society  at  large,  for  if  the  virtues 
here  presented  'shook  the  earth'  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  surely  the  enlightenment  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  not  be  slow  to 
perceive  their  value  for  all  time.  If  present 
and  succeeding  generations  can  be  infused 
with  the  idea  that  these  virtues  must  be 
practiced  to  become  available;  that  men  and 
women  of  any  age  cannot  live  long  upon  the 
reputation  of  good  ancestors,  then  will  come 
great  gain  from  such  studies  as  are  now  be- 
ing pursued  in  many  places.  If,  however, 
this  study  is  only  taken  up  by  reason  of  its 
present  popularity,  and  no  persevering  at- 
tempt made  to  embody  these  virtues  in  daily 
living,  all  cause  for  encouragement  will  have 
disappeared,  for  there  is  but  one  way  to  ob- 
tain the  crown  of  righteousness, — by  the 
Cross  of  Christ, — which  means  the  subjec 
tion  of  the  human  will  to  the  Divine." 


Ill  Considered  Marriages. — And  as 
parents  have  a  natural  right  to  approve 
of,  and  consent  to,  the  marriage  of  their 
children;  so  this  meeting  doth  earnestly 
desire  that  Friends'  children  would  consult 
and  advise  with  their  parents  and  guardians 
in  that  great  and  weighty  point,  so  essential 
to  their  happiness  and  comfort,  before  they 
let  out  their  minds,  or  do  entangle  their 
affections;  the  too  frequent  examples  that 
have  happened  to  the  contrary  hereof, 
have  caused  lamentation  in  honest  parents, 
and  great  affliction  to  themselves;  which 
advice  now  given,  is  agreeable  to  what 
hath  been  frequently  recommended  by 
this  meeting;  to  which  we  refer. — London 
Epistle,  1723. 


Follow  after  holiness,  it  will  repay 
your  pursuit. 


nil 


Latimer's  Twelfth-Monili-25th  Cards,  ii 

In  1529,  Latimer  preached  in  Edwarc 
Cambridge,  two  discourses  known  as  tl  ''f 
"Sermons  on  the  Cards."    It  was  then  tl  ^" 
custom  to  celebrate  "Christmas"  with  gam 
at  cards;  and  Latimer  proposed  to  provji 
his  hearers  with  two  of  Christ's  cards.  T 
first  card  was  Matthew  v:  21,  23;  the  secol 
the  same  verses,  chapter  23  and  24 
these  discourses  Latimer  did  not  attack  t 
Romish  doctrines  nor  even  allude  to  t!' 
free  use  of  the  Scriptures,  but  he  showi 
how  sin  is  to  be  overcome,  and  unfolded  t 
Gospel  rule  of  charity,  that  it  is  the  moti 
not  the  act  which  is  pleasing  to  God 
great  sensation  was  produced.   Latimer's  0 
ponents  saw  that  the  sermons  must  be  a 
swered;  so  they  put  up  a  friar  named  Buc 
enham,  who  undertook  the  task  with  all  t 
confidence  of  his  order.    Latimer  had  dej 
out  "Christmas"  cards;  he,  the  friar,  pr 
posed  to  teach  the  people  the  game  | 
"Christmas"  dice;  how  to  throw  cinque  ai 
quatre  so  as  to  neutralize  the  Luther; 
opinions  which  Latimer  had  preached.  T 
quatre  (4)  were  the  forefathers  of  the  chun 
Jerome,  Augustine,  Ambrose  and  Gregoi  * 
who  were  presumed  to  be  opposed  to  t 
free  reading  of  Scripture;  the  cinque 
were  five  passages  in  the  New  Testamei  ' 
from  which  the  ingenious  friar  underto 
to  show  the  dangers  which  such  libei 
would  cause.    With  a  smile  of  triumph 
asked:  "Where  Scripture  saith,  'No  m 
that  layeth  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  loc 
eth  back  is  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  Go 
will  not  the  ploughman,  when  he  reade 
these  words  be  apt  forthwith  to  cease  fn 
his  plough,  and  then  where  will  be  the  sc 
ing  and  harvest?    Likewise,  also,  when 
baker  readeth,  'A  little  leaven  leaven 
the  whole  lump,'  will  he  not  forthwith  be 
sparing  in  the  use  of  leaven  to  the  gr 
injury  of  our  health?    So  also,  when 
simple  man  reads  the  words,  'If  thine 
offend  thee,  pluck  it  out  and  cast  it  fn 
thee,'  incontinent  he  will  pluck  out  his  ey 
and  so  the  whole  realm  will  be  full  of  bli 
men,  to  the  great  decay  of  the  nation,  a 
the  manifest  loss  of  the  King's  grace,  a 
thus  by  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  v 
the  whole  realm  come  into  confusion; 
when  Master  Latimer  deals  out  his  car 
we  cast  our  cinque  quatre  upon  them,  a 
lo,  we  have  won  the  game." 

Latimer  was  not  the  man  to  let  the  fi 
off  easy.  He  gave  out  that  he  would  re 
the  next  First-day.  The  whole  univers 
came  out  to  hear  him;  and  just  before  co 
mencing,  Buckenham  entered  with  his  a| 
about  his  face,  and  seated  himself  with 
air  of  importance  in  front  of  the  pulj 
"The  baker  and  the  ploughman,"  said  hi 
mer  in  his  discourse,  "might  be  safely  tm 
ed  with  the  figurative  language  of  Scriptu 
since  they  were  accustomed  to  the  sa 
manner  of  speech  in  everyday  life."  "  Ev 
speech,"  he  continued,  "hath  its  metaphc 
so  common  and  vulgar  to  all  men  that 
very  painters  do  paint  them  on  walls  '<  ^ 
in  houses.  Only  children  and  fools  fail 
distinguish  between  the  image  which  is  u 
and  the  thing  which  that  image  is  inten< 
to  represent.    For  example,"  he  said,  (lo 
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if  straight  at  Buckenham),  "when  they 
fint  a  fox  preaching  out  of  a  friar's  cowl, 
a»ne  is  so  mad  as  to  take  this  to  be  a  fox 
^it  preacheth,  but  know  well  enough  the 
planing  of  the  matter,  which  is  to  point 
|(t  to  us  what  hypocrisy,  craft,  and  dissimu- 
^ion  lie.  hid  many  times  in  these  friar's 
f  tvls,  willing  us  thereby  to  beware  of  them." 
p:is  incident  would  be  incredible  were  it 
jdt  for  the  many  other  proofs  which  exist 
fj  the  ignorance  and  childishness  which 
jsivailed  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people. 


1  Mora]  Training. 

fSpiritual  training  is  the  most  prominent 
eject  of  Bible-school  instruction;  but  the 
f  :t  that  it  includes  moral  training  is  some- 
nes  overlooked.  "The  vital  part  of  hu- 
rm  culture,"  says  Russell,  "is  not  that 
v  xch  makes  a  man  what  he  is  intellectually, 
tt  that  which  makes  him  what  he  is  in 
hart,  life  and  character." 
It  is  possible  for  Bible  scholars  to  learn 
rich  about  God,  and  not  learn  to  love  him, 
rr  have  a  sufficient  love  for  their  fellows. 
lole  students  may  for  want  of  thorough 
i:truction  learn  somewhat  of  their  duty 
tvard  God,  and  yet  fail  to  see  their  duty 
t  mankind. 

Observation  convinces  us  that  Sabbath 
siool  pupils  who  grow  up  with  full  convic- 
t ns  that  "honesty  is  the  best  policy"  are 
t)  frequently  dishonest  in  small  things,  and 
snetimes  are  unable  to  resist  temptation 
t  make  larger  thefts.  The  moral  nature  is 
\  ak. 

President  Chadboume,  in  speaking  of  the 
N  rk  of  the  common  schools,  says:  "That 
eacation  which  does  not  make  prominent 
j.tice  as  well  as  benevolence,  law  as  well 

2  liberty,  honesty  as  well  as  thrift,  and 
rrity  of  life  as  well  as  enjoyment,  should 
c  stamped  by  every  true  educator  as  a 
\  ste  and  a  curse,  for  so  it  will  prove  in  the 
ii." 

Religious  training  should  also  make  promi- 
rnt  tliese  four  things,  namely:  law,  justice, 
Inesty,  and  purity  of  Hfe. 

God  has  established  a  law,  and  teaches  us 
tat  "obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice." 

e  obedience  which  God  requires  is  three- 
f  d — obedience  to  God,  to  parents,  and  to 
'  hose  who  are  in  authority."  God's  laws 
it  just,  and  the  one  who  fails  in  his  duty 
1  any  one  of  the  three  to  whom  he  owes 
(edience  is  unjust  to  God  and  to  the  one  he 
(.obeys.  One  knowing  duty  and  failing 
1  perform  it  is  likewise  doubly  dishonest, 
i  a  making  really  a  way  toward  impurity  of 

In  the  home  the  child  should  learn  obedi- 
fce  to  parents  and  justice  to  brothers  and 
'■  ters.  The  day-school  teaches,  and  the 
i.bbath-school  ought  to  teach,  obedience 
1  teachers  and  justice  to  school-mates.  In 
■  me  and  schools  honesty  and  purity  of 
1;  are  to  be  taught  by  precept,  example, 
.  d  enforced  practice. 

What  we  term  moral  culture  concerns  the 
'  lotions,  the  will  and  the  conscience.  Par- 
ts too  often  harden  the  natures  of  their 
ildren.    They  are  fearful  that  the  feeHngs 
'  the  boys  may  become  girlish,  and  those 
the  girls  sentimental.    If  there  are  evid- 


ences of  emotion  they  begin  to  anticipate 
nervousness. 

The  will  must  not  be  subdued,  they  say, 
for  in  this  age  a  strong  will  is  required  to 
meet  the  buffetings  of  life.  Some  would 
allow  the  conscience  to  follow  its  own  bent, 
for  they  do  dishke  "over-pious  people." 

According  to  John  Swett,  '  Good  moral 
training  is  of  a  high  and  complex  character. 
'Creeds  pasted  upon  the  memory,'  says 
Spenser,  'good  principles  learned  by  rote, 
lessons  in  right  and  wrong,  will  not  eradicate 
vicious  propensities,  though  people,  in  spite 
of  their  experience  as  parents  and  as  citizens, 
persist  in  hoping  they  will.'  'The  difficulties 
of  moral  teaching,'  says  Bain,  'exceed  in 
every  way  the  difficulties  of  intellectual 
teaching.'  In  the  child's  moral  nature  sym- 
pathy is  the  ruling  impulse,  and  influences 
the  controlling  power.  If  moral  training 
consisted  in  telling  children  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  and  in  dealing  out  ethical 
maxims  and  proverbs;  if  it  were  enough  to 
tell  children  it  is  wicked  to  lie,  steal,  or 
swear;  if  it  would  make  boys  honest  and 
truthful  to  learn  commandments  by  rote — 
then  the  teacher's  task  would  be  an  easy 
one.  'Did  you  ever  give  a  lesson  in  hon- 
esty' asked  Horace  Mann  of  a  teacher  in 
England.  'O  no,'  was  the  ready  reply,  'that 
isn't  necessary;  they  have  the  command- 
ment in  the  catechism,  you  know!'" 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  moral  lessons 
to  be  taught?  We  would  first  suggest  rev- 
erence. There  should  be  reverence  for  the 
house  of  worship.  It  should  not  be  entered 
as  one  might  enter  a  stable;  neither  is  it  a 
place  for  hilarity  nor  rudeness.  Then  there 
should  be  reverence  for  the  Scriptures.  Pu- 
pils should  handle  the  Bible  as  if  they  had 
respect  f  or  i  ts  con  ten  ts  and  i  ts  author.  Rev- 
erential  demeanor  during  the  school  hour, 
especially  during  prayer  and  Scripture  read- 
ing, should  be  required.  Respect  to  teachers 
and  officers  should  be  thoroughly  enforced. 
Lessons  in  justice  are  to  be  learned  by  a 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  classmates 
and  neighboring  classes.  Principles  of  prop- 
er decorum  are  to  be  established  by  the 
thorough  government  of  the  school  by  teach- 
ers and  superintendent. 

Lessons  in  these  things  and  in  truth, 
honesty  and  integrity  are  to  be  given  in 
the  teachings  of  the  classes,  in  the  demeanor 
of  the  officers,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  school. 

While  teaching  that  all  things  be  done 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  name, 
let  us  teach  that  the  "things"  themselves 
are  such  as  are  worthy  of  followers  of  Christ. 
— Charles  Harley  Smith. 


To  Isolated  Friends,  and  Small  Meet- 
ings.— We  have  been  reminded,  in  this 
meeting,  of  such  of  our  Friends  as  are  in 
lonely  situations,  and  few  in  number.  We 
desire  these  may  be  concerned  not  to  neglect 
their  little  meetings ;  but  therein  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  in  whose  presence  there  is  life, 
and  to  have  their  expectations  on  Him  alone; 
considering,  that  his  tender  compassion  is 
not  only  to  the  multitude,  but  descends  even 
to  the  two  or  three  gathered  in  his  name. 
Let  this  indeed  be  encouragement  to  all, 
to  persevere  in  the  practice  of  assembling 


for  the  worship  of  God;  and  as  all  are  in 
need  of  help  from  above,  to  strengthen  them 
in  the  peiformance  of  their  several  duties; 
whether  as  parents,  as  heads  of  families,  as 
children,  or  as  servants;  let  us  humbly  trust 
that  those  who  thus,  in  integrity  of  soul, 
honor  Him,  and  endeavor  to  walk  before 
Him  with  acceptance,  will  by  Him  be  honor- 
ed with  his  gracious  assistance  and  support. 
— London  Epistle,  1794. 

Serious  Inroads  of  Death  Among  Friends  in 
1690. 

Robert  Lodge  having  kept  his  first  love, 
and  holden  his  integrity  to  the  last,  felt  in 
the  concluding  scene  that  serenity  of  mind 
which  supported  him  above  the  fear  of 
death.  To  one  of  the  Friends  who  visited 
him  in  his  last  sickness,  he  said:  "The  Lord 
knows  my  heart  that  I  have  served  Him; 
and  it  hath  been  to  me  of  more  account,  the 
gaining  of  one  soul,  than  all  my  labor  and 
travels."  To  another,  "It  is  well  with  me, 
I  have  no  disturbance  in  my  mind,"  and  to 
a  third,  "The  Lord  knows  I  was  never  com- 
missioned to  go  any  way,  or  to  do  any  thing, 
but  I  have  willingly  answered  Him,  and  the 
Lord  hath  been  my  rock  and  refuge,  my 
shield  and  buckler,  and  my  sanctuary;  hath 
been  with  me  all  along  to  this  day."  His 
last  expression  was  "  Blessed  be  God,  I  have 
heavenly  peace."  In  this  peaceful  temper 
of  mind  he  breathed  his  last,  like  one  falling 
into  an  easy  sleep. 

Robert  Barclay  was  taken  away  in  the 
prime  of  life,  having  attained  only  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age;  but  in  a  life  devoted 
as  his  was,  to  the  love  and  service  of  his 
Creator  and  the  employment  of  those  re- 
markable talents  with  which  his  mind  was 
enriched,  to  the  propagation  of  pure  religion 
among  mankind,  in  the  ordering  of  Divine 
wisdom,  his  life  was  long  enough  to  answer 
the  end  of  existence.  His  sickness  was  short, 
but  having  through  life  had  his  eye  to  a 
future  state,  he  wanted  not  a  long  time  of 
preparation  for  death.  Jas.  Dickenson,  of 
Cumberland,  paid  him  a  visit  when  on  his 
death  bed,  and  as  he  sat  by  him  they  were 
favored  with  the  feeling  of  the  Divine  power 
and  presence,  humbling  and  solacing  their 
spirits;  under  the  tendering  affection  whereof 
Robert  Barclay  expressed  his  love  to  all 
faithful  Friends  in  England,  who  kept  their 
integrity  in  the  Truth,  and  desired  James 
to  remember  him  to  Friends  in  Cumberland 
and  Swarthmore,  and  the  faithful  every- 
where, adding,  "God  is  good  still  and  though 
I  am  under  a  great  weight  of  weakness  and 
sickness,  yet  my  peace  flows;  and  this  I 
know,  whatever  exercises  may  be  permitted 
to  come  upon  me,  they  shall  tend  to  God's 
glory,  and  my  salvation,  and  in  that  I  rest." 
He  died  at  his  house  at  Uryan,  Scotland, 
the  third  of  Eighth  Month,  1690. 

George  Fox  had  the  comfort  of  a  short 
illness,  and  his  senses  clear  to  the  last.  He 
survived  his  last  ministerial  labor  only  two 
days,  being  removed  from  works  to  rewards 
on  the  succeeding  Third-day  of  the  week,  in 
perfect  love  and  unity  with  his  brethren,  and 
in  peace  and  good-will  to  all  mankind,  the 
thirteenth  of  Eleventh  Month,  1690,  in  the 
sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

A.  F. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


EASY  KNOWLEDGE. 
"  How  nice  'twould  be  if  knowledge  grew 
On  bushes,  as  the  berries  do; 
Then  we  could  plant  our  spelling  seed 
And  gather  all  the  words  we  need; 
The  sums  from  off  our  slates  we'd  wipe, 
And  wait  for  figures  to  be  ripe; 
And  gc  into  the  fields  and  pick 
Whole  bushels  of  arithmetic; 
Or.  if  we  wished  to  learn  Chinese, 
We'd  just  go  out  and  shake  the  trees. 
And  grammar  then,  in  all  the  towns, 
Would  grow  with  proper  verbs  and  nouns; 
And  in  the  gardens  there  would  be 
Great  bunches  of  geography; 
And  all  the  passers-by  would  stop 
And  marvel  at  the  knowledge  crop; 
And  I  my  pen  would  cease  to  push, 
And  pluck  my  verses  from  a  bush!" 
[But  wisdom  says.  If  things  came  so, 
What  means  were  left  for  me  to  grow? 
Unless  by  work  it  culture  find. 
Mine  would  remain  a  baby  mind.] 


Madeline's  Message. — It  would  not  have 
seemed  so  terrible,  Madeline's  friends  told 
each  other,  if  only  Madeline  had  not  from  a 
child  so  exulted  in  the  mere  joy  of  motion. 
But  to  think  of  Madeline — Madeline — rob- 
bed in  one  cruel  moment  of  all  that  eager, 
abounding  life,  and  condemned  for  whatever 
years  were,  left  to  her  to  an  invalid's  couch 
and  constant  suffering! 

If,  they  said  to  each  other  with  choking 
voices,  if  only  she  had  died  and  never  known  ! 
But  she  had  to  know,  and  very  soon.  When, 
broken-hearted,  her  mother  answered  her 
questions,  the  girl  asked  to  be  left  alone 
awhile  "to  think  it  out."  And  the  mother, 
knowing  that  it  must  be,  closed  the  door  and 
left  her  alone — in  her  wilderness. 

The  struggle  lasted  days,  while  the  mother 
waited  and  suffered  with  her.  In  those  days 
Madeline  went  over  and  over  it  all — her  hap- 
py past,  the  merry  walk  from  school  that 
windy  afternoon,  the  sudden  blow  from  a 
falling  branch — and  then  the  strange,  dark 
world  of  imprisonment  and  pain.  And  at 
last  one  morning  Madeline  drew  her  mother's 
face  down  to  hers. 

"  It's  all  right,  dear,"  she  said.  "Tell  the 
girls  I  want  them  to  come — everybody. 
Tell  them  they  needn't  think  they  can  leave 
me  out — I  won't  be  left." 

Everybody  came  eagerly,  for  Madeline's 
sake  first;  and  very  soon  they  were  coming 
for  their  own.  Madeline's  room  to  all  the 
"old  crowd,"  and  toothers,  who,  one  by  one, 
found  their  way  in,  became  the  place  where 
every  one  turned  instinctively  with  joy  or 
hope  or  sorrow.  And  true  to  her  word, 
Madeline  did  not  let  herself  be  "left  out." 
She  learned  every  kind  of  light  and  pretty 
work  that  weak  hands  could  do;  she  kept  up 
with  all  the  new  books,  the  latest  interests. 
More  than  one  gown  was  planned  in  Made- 
line's nx)m. 

"  You  may  go  to  parties,"  she  would  laugh, 
"but  parties  come  to  me  all  the  time." 

In  those  twelve  years  that  Madeline  waited 
in  her  orison,  she  seldom,  as  the  girls  said, 
"  talked  religion,"  but  s(Xin  after  she  had  had 
a  motto  illuminated  and  hung  at  the  fcxjt  of 
her  bed.  It  was  the  old  command  to  a 
people  entering  a  strange  land-  '  Be  strong 
and  of  good  courage,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
with  thee." 


Madeline's  eyes  so  often  rested  upon  this 
as  she  talked  that  her  friends  began  to  notice 
it.  And  then  they  remembered  that  from 
the  day  Madeline's  doors  had  opened  to  them 
no  one  had  ever  heard  her  complain. — Ex- 
change. 

When  a  driver  is  seen  beating  his  over- 
loaded team  most  of  those  who  pass  by, 
whether  grown-ups  or  children,  regard  such 
conduct  with  horror.  Little  girls  turn  away 
their  faces  and  shudder,  while  boys  are  in- 
clined to  hurl  abusive  epithets  at  the  cruel 
man,  telling  him  he  is  a  beast,  and  they 
would  like  to  see  him  hitched  to  a  wagon 
loaded  with  paving  stones  and  driven  by  a 
horse.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  glad  to  hear 
afterward  that  such  a  merciless  creature  has 
been  arrested  for  over-driving  his  team,  and 
has  been  taken  to  court  to  be  fined  or  im- 
prisoned for  his  inhuman  conduct. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  boys  who  berate 
a  heartless  driver  in  this  fashion  never  pull 
the  legs  off  of  grasshoppers,  or  use  live  bait 
in  fishing,  or  "sick"  their  dogs  on  a  stray 
cat.  Of  course  the  tender-hearted  little 
girls  who  cannot  bear  to  see  a  horse  ill- 
treated  never  need  to  be  scolded  for  leaving 
their  caged  canary  birds  without  either  food 
or  water. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  "Those  who  live  in 
glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones,"  and 
most  young  people  are  bright  enough  to 
understand  its  meaning. — 5.  5.  Advocate. 


Do  THE  Hardest  Things  First. — "Moth- 
er," said  Ethel,  "why  do  you  always  clean 
that  lamp  chimney  first?  1  thought  you 
said  it  was  the  hardest  one  of  all  to  clean." 

"It  is  the  hardest,"  said  mother  with  a 
smile,  "and  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I 
always  try  to  clean  it  first." 

"But — "  began  Ethel,  and  then  she  stop- 
ped. 

She  was  sitting  beside  the  kitchen  table 
dressing  a  doll,  and  watching  mother  at  the 
same  time.  She  liked  to  see  the  dim,  some- 
times smoky-looking  chimneys  become  clear 
and  shining  as  they  were  rubbed  with  the 
soft,  crumpled  paper. 

Mother  waited  for  Ethel  to  finish  her  sen- 
tence, but  as  she  did  not,  said  at  length: 
"  You  see,  this  chimney  is  so  tall  and  slender 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  my  hand  inside,  or  to 
rub  it  its  full  length;  if  I  should  do  all  the 
easy  chimneys  first,  1  might  spend  the  whole 
time  I  was  cleaning  those  in  dreading  the 
harder  chimney.  You  know  they  say  that 
'dreading  is  often  worse  than  doing,'  so  just 
think  how  much  worse  it  would  be  to  put  it 
off." 

Mother's  eyes  were  smiling  while  she  talk- 
ed, and  Ethel  knew  very  well  of  what  she  was 
thinking.  It  had  been  only  a  few  minutes 
before  that  she  had  said  to  her  mother:  "O, 
dear,  I  do  so  dread  to  study  that  arithmetic 
lesson.  I'll  study  my  spelling  first."  After 
the  spelling  had  been  studied,  she  had  put  off 
the  arithmetic  lesson  a  little  longer,  while 
she  dressed  her  doll. 

She  put  Evangeline's  cape  on  very  care- 
fully and  slowly  as  mother  finished  speaking, 
but  when  she  began  tying  her  cap  strings  she 
did  it  with  quick,  little  jerks.  "  Evangeline," 


sit 


she  said,  holding  the  doll  up  before  hei 
"  I  am  going  straight  off  to  study  my  arith 
metic  lesson,  and  don't  you  dare  to  call  mi 
away  from  it." — Id. 

Extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Abigail  Vail. 

(Concluded  from  page  245.) 

Eleventh  Month  6th,  1876.  Attended  tb 
meeting  of  the  Boarding  School  at  Barnes 
ville,  Ohio.  It  was  a  time  of  favor  and  0 
travail.  I  was  enabled  to  plead  with  th 
children  to  take  up  the  cross,  and  yield  to  th 
strivings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  within  them 
I  reminded  them  that  there  was  more  tru 
joy  to  be  found  in  surrendering  all  into  th 
Divine  Hand  than  in  all  the  gratifications  0 
time  and  sense.  Prayer  was  offered  tha 
judges  and  counsellors  might  be  raised  U| 
from  among  them,  and  that  the  officers  0 
the  school  might  be  so  favored  as  to  glorif 
our  Father  in  Heaven  in  their  lives  and  cori 
versation. 

We  were  at  meeting  at  Stillwater — th 
need  of  care  in  fulfilling  the  all-wise  desigi 
of  our  Creator  was  referred  to,  and  greatel 
faithfulness  urged  that  a  preparation  migh 
be  experienced  to  build  anew  the  broke: 
walls  of  our  Zion. 

Relatives  were  assembled  at  my  brothe 
Samuel  Walton's  before  leaving  for  m; 
distant  home.  Our  aged  mother  beini 
very  feeble,  meeting  again  in  mutabilit 
seemed  doubtful.  We  were  brought  unde 
a  solemnizing  covering  and  supplication  wa 
offered  for  our  afflicted  parent,  that  the  Lor 
her  God  might  be  her  rock  and  refuge,  tha 
her  Redeemer  would  go  with  her  througl 
the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  am 
that  we  all  might  be  so  strengthened  that  th 
remnant  of  our  lives  might  be  dedicated  t 
the  Lord's  cause. 

Hannah  Stratton  followed  in  a  lively  ani 
earnest  prayer  for  the  afflicted  one,  that  hel] 
might  be  sent  from  the  Sanctuary  an< 
strength  given  from  7ion.  It  was  a  tini 
when  the  Wing  of  Ancient  Goodness  wa 
sensibly  near  to  our  refreshment, — may  a! 
the  praise  be  given  to  Him  to  whom  alon 
it  is  due,  and  all  flesh  be  humbled  befor 
Him.  This  was  the  final  farewell  with  ou 
beloved  mother. 

[Arriving  at  home  the  acknowledgmen 
of  the  feeling  of  unprofitable  servant  is  min 
gled  with  peace  in  the  retrospect,  and 
longing  for  greater  dedication  and  more  will 
ing  surrender  to  the  Divine  Will.]  Lor 
help  me  to  stand  continually  ready  to  go  a 
thy  bidding,  poor  and  unworthy  as  I  anr 
Thou  alone  can  enable  me  to  live  in  a  stat 
of  constant  watchfulness  that  1  may  spea! 
the  word  in  season. 

Attended  our  Monthly  Meeting  and  re 
turned  the  minute  granted  me  for  the  easten 
visit.  Ellwood  Dean  was  present,  and  Hoi; 
Help  was  near,  humbling  and  contriting 
E.  D.  has  been  with  us  ten  weeks  and  ha 
often  been  dipped  into  a  sense  of  condition 
in  a  remarkaDle  manner — an  evidence  tha 
we  are  still  the  objects  of  redeeming  love  ant 
mercy.  Oh '  the  lukewarmness  that  prevail: 
and  the  lifeiessness  of  some  who  have  knowi 
better  days.  May  it  please  the  Great  Hca 
of  his  Church  to  arise  for  his  own  Nan^e' 
and  Truth's  sake.    Surely  if  there  is  not 
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coming  out  of  the  hindering  things,  a  wilder- 
ness state  must  more  and  more  prevail.  Oh 
Lord,  may  thy  pure  Spirit  rule  in  our  as- 
semblies. 

In  inscrutable  wisdom  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  was  now  permitted  to  pass  through 
deep  waters,  yet  her  spiritual  life  was  given 
her  for  a  prey,  and  the  clothing  of  meekness 
gentleness  and  Christlikeness  shone  out  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  her  pilgrimage  to  the 
convincing  of  those  for  whom  she  travailed 
in  spirit  and  toward  whom  her  love  flowed 
as  a  river. 

The  hand  of  death  removing  her  dear 
earthly  companion,  events  beyond  human 
plan  or  control  changed  her  earthly  habita- 
tion to  Philadelphia,  where  she  found  a  place 
in  loving  service,  and  way  opened  for  an 
extensive  visit  to  the  families  of  her  own 
Yearly  fVleeting,  which  was  accomplished. 
This  finished  labor  of  love,  which  had  long 
been  upon  her  spirit,  released  her  for  a  quiet 
retreat  to  Pasadena,  California,  where  in 
love  with  all  mankind,  and  in  the  overflow- 
ings of  heavenly  peace,  her  earthly  life 
closed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  First  Month, 
1900. 

As  the  fathers,  the  mothers  and  the  proph- 
ets fill  up  their  measure  of  service  and  suffer- 
ing and  are  called  to  their  reckoning,  leaving 
to  other  hands  and  other  hearts  the  concerns 
which  so  fervently  engaged  their  own,  the 
question  arises,  are  we  of  this  generation, 
with  our  superior  advantages,  as  quick  of 
understanding  in  Divine  things  as  they  were? 
i\re  we  as  earnest  to  know  and  do  the  Divine 
lyill  as  they,  and  as  willing  to  spend  and  be 
>pent?  If  such  be  the  case  there  will  not  be 
Wanting  faithful  ones  waiting  and  willing 
to  hear  and  to  heed  the  call  to  service,  and 
:he  Lord's  work  will  abound  in  the  earth, 
jfe  and  Light  will  inspire  to  greater  faith- 
ulness  and  quickened  zeal  and  renewed 
lope  and  trust. 

jPo  the  Younger  Members  of  Canada  Yearly 
]  Meeting. 

I  Dear  Friends: — I  feel  to  address  you  as 
my  own  children  in  love  and  fellowship  of 
:he  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  The 
anguage  of  our  Saviour  to  Peter  came  forci- 
)ly  before  me  as  1  thought  of  you — "Simon, 
ion  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me?"  When 
'eter  answered  saying:  "Yea,  Lord;  thou 
inowest  that  1  love  thee."  The  Saviour  said: 
'Feed  my  sheep."  We  cannot  grow  with- 
Hlt  food;  our  bodies  would  scon  sicken  and 
lie;  even  so  we  need  that  spiritual  nourish- 
nent  to  sustain  our  spiritual  health,  and 
his  we  can  receive  only  from  Him  who 
JPeaks  the  bread  of  life  and  hands  it  forth. 
■  In  the  present  day  there  are  great  preten- 
ions  to  religion  with  m.any  people  and  many 
iiflferent  kinds  or  modes  of  worship,  all 
wfessing  to  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 
rhe  apostle  said,  "Beloved,  believe  not 
!Very  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they 
ire  of  God."  Did  you,,  dear  friends,  ever 
xy  the  different  kinds  of  religions  or  spirits 
vhether  they  would  stand  the  test  of  Scrip- 
ure,  yea  or  nay?  It  is  an  important  thing, 
vhen  we  join  with  any  religious  denomina- 
ion,  to  know  whether  the  doctrine  is  true 
nd  such  as  is  pleasing  to  God.    Prior  to  the 


time  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  worship 
practiced  was  in  outward  offerings  and  sac- 
rifices— the  Jews  worshipping  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  Samaritans  at  Mount  Gerizim  in 
Samaria.  When  Jesus  sat  on  Jacob's  well 
there  came  a  woman  to  draw  water.  They 
talked  together  and  in  the  conversation 
Jesus  told  her  that  "The  hour  cometh  and 
now  is  when  the  true  worshipper  shall  wor- 
ship the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,"  add- 
ing "for  the.  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship 
Him." 

Now  as  spiritual  worship  can  be  performed 
only  between  God  who  is  a  spirit  and  our 
spirits,  and  as  none  other  vv'orship  is  accept- 
able to  Him,  it  becomes  us  to  examine  for 
ourselves  the  creeds  or  doctrines  of  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  to  know  whether  the 
worship  practiced  by  them  is  spiritual. 
You,  my  dear  young  friends,  have  been 
brought  up  as  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  while  at  the  same  time  many  of 
you  have  mingled  with,  and  joined  in  the 
worship  practiced  by  other  denominations; 
and  even  at  the  present  time  are  mingling 
with  them.  Every  true  worshipper  is  born 
of  God  and  must  be  a  son  or  daughter  of 
God,  before  he  or  she  can  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  George  Fox  in  the 
beginning  of  his  spiritual  exercises  with- 
drew from  all  professors  of  religion  of  every 
sort,  not  joining  with  any,  but  retiring  in- 
wardly v/here  he  found  that  which  alone 
could  show  him  his  condition;  which  was, 
and  is,  the  inward  Teacher,  Christ  Jesus  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  every  man. 
Thus  in  the  fullness  of  time  God  sent  him 
forth  to  turn  men  to  the  Light  from  God 
within  themselves,  which  was  their  condem- 
nation while  in  sin  and  their  joy  as  they 
turned  to  and  obeyed  it. 

As  Friends  gathered  to  be  a  people  they 
retired  by  themselves  to  wait  upon  and  seek 
after  God  in  silence  for  the  arising  of  that 
Life  which  alone  could  give  them  ability  to 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit  as  He  desires. 
They  also  found  that  as  they  abode  in  the 
Light  made  manifest  to  them  it  showed 
them  that  they  were  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  world^nd  its  vain  customs,  forms 
and  worships,  all  of  which  they  denied  and 
testified  against.  Now  as  soon  as  these 
high  professors  saw  there  was  a  people  who 
testified  that  their  deeds  were  evil  (though 
they  were  making  great  pretensions  of  being 
the  followers  of  Christ  who  is  declared  to 
be  the  "Prince  of  Peace"),  they  showed 
of  what  spirit  they  were  by  rising  up  in 
persecution  against  them,  causing  many  to 
be  cast  into  prison,  others  to  bear  cruel 
whippings;  and  some  were  even  put  to  death 
rather  than  forsake  their  peaceable  princi- 
ples, suffering  all  for  Christ's  sake.  Now 
the  people  with  whom  you  mingle  in  religi- 
ous intercourse  hold  the  same  doctrines  as 
did  those  from  whom  ancient  Friends  with- 
drew. They  not  only  hate  their  enemies, 
but  go  to  war  and  kill  them,  thus  breaking 
and  setting  at  naught  the  command  of  Christ 
who  said :  "  Love  your  enemies."  They  free- 
ly take  oaths,  disobeying  Him  whom  they 
profess  to  serve.  Also  in  their  modes  of 
worship — they  hire  and  pay  their  ministers, 
engaging  them  for  stated  times  and  am.ount 
of  wages.    There  is  no  precedent  found  in 


Scripture  for  any  such  thing.  The  command 
v/as  and  is,  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give."  They  partake  of  the  "Ordinances," 
such  as  the  "Passover  Supper"  and  "Water 
Baptism."  The  apostle  said:  "And  you,  be- 
ing dead  in  your  sins  and  the  uncircumcision 
of  your  flesh,  hath  He  quickened  together 
with  Him,  having  forgiven  you  all  trespasses; 
blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances 
that  v/as  against  us,  which  was  contrary  to 
us,  and  took  it  out  of  the  way,  nailing  it  to 
his  cross."  Thus  we  find  all  these  outward 
services  were  ended  when  Christ  was  cruci- 
fied and  now  only  spiritual  worship  is  accept- 
able to  God. 

How  can  you  join  in  fellowship  with  such 
as  these?  1  entreat  of  you  to  examine  these 
things  for  yourselves,  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
leadeth  into  all  truth,  and,  as  you  follow  it, 
will  lead  you  out  of  all  false  worship,  and 
will  reveal  to  you,  as  you  abide  in  it,  the 
hidden  wisdom  of  God  which  is  revealed  to 
those  only  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
I  fear  for  some  of  you,  lest  you  be  drawn 
away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  into 
outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  which  please 
only  the  natural  man;  though,  as  the  apostle 
saith,  "Which  things  have  indeed  a  shew  of 
wisdom  in  v/ill  worship,  and  humility,  and 
neglecting  of  the  body;  not  in  any  honor  to 
the  satisfying  of  the  flesh,"  which  are  a 
shadow  of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is 
of  Christ.  1  he  Saviour  saw  that  there 
would  be  a  great  falling  away  and  made  a 
gracious  provision  for  his  obedient  children 
v/ho  would  remain  faithful  to  Him  and  serve 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  He  saw  also 
that  they  would  be  scattered  and  be  as  one 
of  an  hundred  and  two  of  a  thousand,  and 
to  comfort  them  He  said:  "Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  Be  not 
discouraged,  therefore,  but  trust  in  God, 
holding  fast  those  precious  principles  and 
doctrines  which  our  forefathers  suffered  so 
much  to  gain  and  which  are  handed  down  to 
us  as  a  precious  heritage. 

Keep  to  your  own  meetings;  abstain  from 
everything  that  would  draw  you  away  from 
the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  as  it  is  in  Christ 
-Jesus  our  Lord;  wait  for  the  arising  of  that 
life  which  will  quicken  you  and  give  you  to 
see  your  true  condition  before  God;  and  as 
you  abide  in  it  you  will  become  established 
in  the  everlasting  truth  and  be  as  pillars 
in  the  house  of  our  God  which  shall  go  no 
more  out  forever.  Your  eternal  happiness 
depends  on  your  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  given  you  to  guide 
you  into  all  truth.  "Cast  not  away,  there- 
fore, your  confidence  which  hath  great  re- 
compense of  reward;"  "but  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  To  Him  be  glory 
both  now  and  forever.  Amen." 

Jeremiah  Lapp. 

LoRNEViLLE,  First  Month  2nd,  1908. 

The  need  of  to-day  is  peace,  and  peace 
with  honor — peace  between  nations,  comity 
between  States,  good  temper  as  well  as 
honesty  between  individuals. — Gov.  Guild. 

God  promises  to  cleanse  us,  and  then 
exhorts  us  to  cleanse  ourselves  because 
we  have  such  promises.    2  Cor.  vii:  1. 
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The  Significance  of  Birtiiright  Membership. 

(Continued  from  page  242.) 

In  the  year  1896,  there  appeared  in  one 
of  the  issues  of  the  Friends  Quarterly  Ex- 
aminer, published  in  London,  a  series  of 
articles  by  different  EngHsh  Friends  entitled 
"A  Symposium  on  Birthright  Member- 
ship." Under  this  head  appear  some  eight 
papers — five  in  favor  of  Birthright  Member- 
ship and  the  other  three  opposed  to  its  reten- 
tion. In  the  most  important  of  the  latter 
seven  points  are  taken  for  granted.  The 
first  of  these  reads: 

"  I.  That  the  Society  of  Friends  claims  to 
be  a  Christian  Church  and  not  a  mere  asso- 
ciation of  moral  and  philanthropic  people 
with  particular  vievk's  on  certain  subjects." 

This  to  my  mind  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter.  If  this  be  true — and  the  Uniform 
Discipline  so  claims — then  not  only  is  Birth- 
right Membership  illogical  but  absolutely 
wrong.  We  cannot  possibly  claim  rightly 
that  by  birth  alone  our  members  are  adf- 
mitted  into  Christ's  Church.  It  is  because 
they  look  at  the  subject  from  this  stand- 
point that  justifies  the  course  taken  by  the 
Five  Years'  Meeting.  There  was  no  other 
course  for  them  to  pursue,  so  long  as  they 
were  agreed  that  their  organization  consti- 
tutes a  branch  of  the  Church.  No  other 
position  regarding  membership  was  tenable. 

But  has  this  English  Friend  any  authority 
for  this  statement  which  he  puts  down  as 
axiomatic?  Do  we  claim  for  ourselves  that 
our  Society  constitutes  a  Christian  Church? 

1  do  not  wish  to  entangle  myself  in  any 
theological  discussion,  but  it  may  be  of  some 
help  to  us  in  looking  at  this  subject  to  recall 
for  a  moment  the  view  concerning  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  held  by  Friends  in  the  early 
days. 

Those  Friends  disclaimed  any  such  as- 
sumption. We  are  a  religious  society,  not  a 
church. 

Regarding  the  True  Church  of  Christ,  John 
Wool  man  says: 

There  is  a  principle  which  is  pure,  placed 
in  the  human  mind,  which  in  different  places 
and  ages  hath  had  different  names.  It  is, 
however,  pure  and  proceeds  from  God.  It 
is  deep  and  inward,  confined  to  no  forms  of 
religion  nor  excluded  from  any,  when  the 
heart  stands  in  perfect  sincerity.  In  whom- 
s(K'Vcr  this  takes  root  and  grows  they  become 
brethren." 

And  on  this  subject  we  learn  further  from 
Robert  Barclay— I  read  from  Thos.  P.  Cope's 
Abridgement  to  the  Apology — Proposition 
X : 

"The  Church,  according  to  the  grammati- 
cal signification  of  the  word,  as  it  is  used  in 
the  Holy  Scripture,  signifies  an  assembly  or 
gathering  of  many  into  one  place;  being  no 
other  thing  but  the  society  or  company  of 
such  as  (lod  hath  called  out  of  the  worid, 
and  woridly  spirit  to  walk  in  his  Light  and 
Life.  Ihe  church  then  so  defined  is  to  be 
considered,  as  it  comprehends  all  that  are 
thus  called  and  gathered  truly  by  Cod,  both 
such  as  arc  yet  in  this  inferior  world,  and 
such  as  having  already  laid  down  the  earthly 
tabernacle  are  passed  into  their  heavenly 
mansion,  which  together  do  make  up  the  one 
Catholic  Church,  concerning  which  there  is 


so  much  controversy.  Out  of  which  church 
we  freely  acknowledge  there  can  be  no  salva- 
tion; because  under  this  church  and  its  de- 
nomination are  comprehended  all,  and  as 
many,  of  whatsoever  nation,  kindred,  tongue 
or  people  they  be,  though  outwardly  strang- 
ers, and  remote  from  those  who  profess 
Christ  and  Christianity  in  words,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Scriptures,  are  such  as 
become  obedient  to  the  holy  light  and  testi- 
mony of  God  in  their  hearts,  so  as  to  become 
sanctified  by  it,  and  cleansed  from  the  evils 
of  their  ways. 

"There  may  be  members  therefore  of  this 
Catholic  Church,  both  among  heathens,Turks, 
Jews,  and  all  the  several  sorts  of  Christians, 
men  and  women  of  integrity  and  simplicity 
of  heart,  who  though  blinded  in  some  things 
in  their  understanding,  and  perhaps  bur- 
dened with  the  superstitions  and  formality 
of  the  several  sects  in  which  they  are  en- 
grossed, yet  being  upright  in  their  hearts 
before  the  Lord,  chiefly  aiming  and  laboring 
to  be  delivered  from  iniquity,  and  loving  to 
follow  righteousness,  are  by  the  secret 
touches  of  this  holy  light  in  their  souls  en- 
livened and  quickened,  thereby  secretly  unit- 
ed to  God,  and  there-through  become  true 
members  of  this  Catholic  Church.       .    .  . 

"Secondly,  the  church  is  to  be  considered 
as  it  signifies  a  certain  number  of  persons 
gathered  by  God's  Spirit,  and  by  the  testi- 
mony of  his  servants  raised  up  for  that  end, 
unto  the  belief  of  the  true  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  through 
their  hearts  being  united  by  the  same  love, 
and  their  understandings  informed  in  the 
same  truths,  assemble  together  to  wait  upon 
God,  to  worship  Him,  and  to  bear  a  joint 
testimony  for  the  truth  against  error,  suffer- 
ing for  the  same,  and  so  becoming  through 
this  fellowship  as  one  family  and  household 
in  certain  respects,  do  each  of  them  watch 
over,  teach,  instruct  and  care  for  one  ano- 
ther, according  to  their  several  measures  and 
attainments;  such  were  the  churches  of  the 
primitive  times  gathered  by  the  apostles. 

"To  be  a  member  then  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  there  is  need  of  the  inward  calling 
of  God  by  his  Light  in  the  heaft,  and  a  being 
leavened  into  the  nature  and  spirit  of  it,  so 
as  to  forsake  unrighteousness,  and  be  turned 
to  righteousness,  and  in  the  inwardness  of 
the  mind,  to  be  cut  out  of  the  wild  olive-tree 
of  our  own  first  fallen  nature,  and  ingrafted 
into  Christ  by  his  Word  and  Spirit  in  the 
heart. 

"To  be  a  member  of  a  particular  church 
of  Christ,  as  this  inward  work  is  indispen- 
sably necessary,  so  is  also  the  outward  pro- 
fession of,  and  belief  in,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
those  holy  truths  delivered  by  his  Spirit  in 
the  Scriptures;  seeing  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  doth  an- 
swer the  testimony  of  the  same  Spirit  in  the 
heart,  even  as  face  answereth  face  in  a  glass. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  inward  work  of 
holiness  and  forsaking  iniquity  is  necessary 
in  every  respect  to  the  being  a  member  in 
the  church  of  Christ;  and  that  the  outward 
profession  is  necessary  to  be  a  member  of  a 
particular  gathered  church,  but  not  to  the 
being  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

We  hope  sincerely  that  our  Society  in- 
cludes within  its  membership  one  of  these 


particular  churches  of  Christ.  From  the 
upright  lives,  powerful  for  good,  lived  by 
many  among  us  we  are  assured  that  there 
are  some  who  have,  in  good  degree,  attained 
to  membership  in  the  "body  of  Christ." 
But  for  our  Society  as  a  whole  we  may  make 
no  such  assertion.  We  are  but  an  associa- 
tion of  those  who — more  or  less  earnestly — 
are  trying  to  apply  our  inspiration — who  are 
"striving  to  enter  in." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Preservation  in  Danger. — Many  years 
ago,  a  few  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
went  to  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  Soon  after  their  removal  to 
that  place,  a  war  broke  out  between  England 
and  this  country.  They  were  not  far  from 
Canada,  which  belongea  to  the  English,  and 
the  Indians  from  that  province  often  came 
to  kill  and  plunder  the  Americans.  Great 
distress  was  caused  among  those  who  lived 
in  that  part  of  the  land,  and  many  persons 
moved  away  to  places  where  they  thought 
they  would  be  in  less  danger  of  being  robbed 
or  killed.  These  Friends  were  advised  to 
move,  as  many  of  their  neighbors  had 
done,  but  they  remained  at  their  homes, 
believing  that  their  Heavenly  Father  was 
able  to  protect  them  there. 

One  day,  when  they  were  sitting  quietly 
in  meeting,  an  Indian  came  and  peeped  at 
them  round  the  door-post.  I  suppose  it  was 
in  the  summer  time,  for  the  door  was  open. 
Some  of  those  within  were  no  doubt  alarmed 
at  the  sight,  for  they  knew  that  the  Indians 
had  killed  many  of  their  neighbors  and 
burnt  their  houses,  and  carried  away  their 
goods.  But  they  sat  still  and  said  not  a 
word.  The  Indian,  seeing  that  no  one  mov- 
ed, stepped  forward  and  took  a  full  view  of 
all  in  the  house.  Then  he  called  his  com- 
pany of  Indians  in,  and  they  put  their  guns 
in  one  comer  of  the  room,  sat  down  with  the 
Friends,  and  remained  till  the  meeting  clos- 
ed. 

After  meeting,  one  of  the  Friends  present 
invited  them  to  his  house,  and  put  a  cheese 
and  what  bread  he  had  upon  the  table,  and 
told  them  to  help  themselves.  They  did  so, 
then  went  quietly  away  without  doing  any 
injury.  Before  they  left,  the  leader  of  the 
band  said,  that  they  had  surrounded  the 
meeting  house,  intending  to  kill  all  that  were 
in  it,  "but,"  said  he,  "when  we  saw  you  sit- 
ting with  your  door  open,  and  without  weap- 
ons of  defence,  we  felt  no  longer  any  desire 
to  hurt  you — we  would  have  fought  for  you." 

Thus  we  see  that  these  Friends  were  cared 
for  and  protected  by  their  Heavenly  Father, 
for  it  was  doubtless  his  power  that  softened 
the  hearts  and  changed  the  cruel  design  of 
those  fierce  warriors  of  the  wilderness,  and 
saved  his  people  from  harm. 


TWO  WENT  UP  TO  THE  TEMPLE  TO 

PRAY. 

Two  went  to  pray?  or,  rather  say, 

One  went  to  brag  and  the  other  to  pray; 

One  stands  up  close  and  treads  on  high. 
Where  the  other  dares  not  lend  his  eye; 

One  nearer  to  God's  altar  trod. 
The  other  to  the  altar's  God. 

Richard  Crashaw. 
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Of  Reading  Many  Books. 
A  rich  lady  of  seventy-three  years  has  the 
record  for  reading,  says  a  Chicago  librarian. 
"She  has  read,  our  books  show,  over  fifteen 
thousand  volumes,  three  hundred  volumes  a 
year,  since  the  year  1854."  He  also  states 
that  the  average  subscriber  reads  in  the 
course  of  a  year  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  volumes,  "though  we  have  many 
clients  who  get  through  two  hundred  vol- 
umes every  twelve  months.  Those  who  buy 
their  books  read  much  less.  The  bookbuyer 
who  reads  one  hundred  books  in  a  year  is  a 
very  rare  bird."  We  venture  the  proposi- 
tion that  that  lady  does  very  little  thinking 
and  would  be  very  much  confused  if  ques- 
tioned about  the  books  she  had  read.  We 
venture  also  the  assertion  that  the  clients 
who  get  through  two  hundred  volumes  every 
twelve  month  read  mostly  novels,  and  the 
majority  of  them  of  the  flimsy  sort.  We 
venture  another  statement,  that  the  large 
majority  of  his  omnivorous  readers  are  wom- 
en, and  women  that  do  not  have  to  earn 
their  own  living.  Another  thing  is  suggest- 
ed. The  bookbuyer  usually  purchases  a 
book  for  some  reason  operating  prior  to  the 
selection,  except  when  he  is  merely  buying 
to  make  up  a  library.  Even  then  he  is 
likely  to  have  a  reason  for  the  purchase  of 
a  larger  number.  Having  that  reason  the 
reading  of  the  books  meet  a  mind  prepared 
to  assimilate.  Thus  he  or  she  can  be  called 
upon  months  and  years  afterward  to  give 
an  opinion  concerning  or  to  quote  in  sub- 
stance the  most  important  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  work.  A  person  who  gives  a 
week  to  reading  and  reflection  upon  a  book 
of  importance,  either  for  facts,  reasoning  or 
style,  and  who  reflects  on  what  he  reads, 
will  be  educated  at  the  end  of  the  first  year; 
remarkably  so  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year;  and  in  four  or  five  years  be  competent 
to  converse  upon  almost  any  subject  with 
almost  any  person. — Christian  Advocate. 


Walking  With  God. 

Man  was  made  to  be  the  friend  and  com- 
r  panion  of  God.  It  is  a  great  mystery  but  a 
wonderful  fact.  God  put  into  man  just 
such  a  spirit  as  He  wishes  to  associate  and 
commune  v/ith.  Enoch  walked  with  God, 
and  Noah  walked  with  God,  and  Abraham 
was  the  friend  of  God.  All  through  the 
Bible  we  find  God  calling  men  to  come  to 
Him,  to  be  reconciled  to  Him,  and  to  cleave 
to  Him.  Of  course,  all  this  is  for  man's 
good.  We  often  say  God  does  not  need  man 
but  man  needs  God.  Let  us  be  on  our 
guard  when  we  speak  thus.  It  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  it  is  not  for  the  delight  and 
joy  of  the  Lord  as  well  as  for  the  comfort 
and  salvation  of  man  that  he  is  called  to 
return  unto  the  Lord.  The  Father  is  not 
content  without  the  son  who  is  lost. 

God  has  promised,  not  only  to  be  with  us, 
but  to  dwell  in  us.    We  may  be  conscious 
I  of  his  presence.    He  will  manifest  Himself 
unto  us.    We  know  what  it  is  to  live  a 
whole  year  in  perfect  love  and  friendship 
,  with  a  human  spirit.    There  is  no  break  in 
!  the  delightful  relationship  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  year.    This  friendship 
is  tried.    The  worid  is  full  of  trials  of  love 


and  friendship.  But  when  the  relation  is 
genuine,  it  may  be  tried  every  day,  but  is 
not  broken,  nay,  it  is  not  strained.  The 
cord  holds.  Not  one  moment  of  doubt 
arises.  So  one  may  live  one  whole  year  in 
perfect  love  and  friendship  with  God.  This 
friendship  also  is  tried,  but  it  is  too  strong, 
too  precious  to  be  strained.  One  may  not 
think  of  it  every  moment.  He  may  not  be 
sensible  of  the  great  fact  every  hour.  But 
the  relation  is  not  strained  for  all  that.  The 
tie  is  as  strong  when  the  thoughts  are  fixed 
on  something  else  as  when  engaged  in  fer- 
vent prayer. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  near  to  God  during 
the  years  of  innocent  infancy  and  childhood. 
It  is  not  enough  to  walk  with  God  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  Every- 
one wishes  to  be  with  God  then.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  with  God  in  eternity.  We  all 
hope  to  be  with  Him  forever.  But  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  with 
Him  in  heaven  if  we  live  apart  from  Him 
in  this  world.  We  are  called  to  walk  with 
God  through  the  dangers,  the  sorrows,  the 
prosperity  and  adversity  of  this  world.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  his  blessing,  we  need 
Him.  His  dfts  are  good,  but  He  is  best 
of  all. 

Not  thy  gifts  I  seek,  O  Lord, 

Not  thy  gifts,  but  Thee. 
What  were  all  thy  boundless  store 
Without  Thyself?    What  less  or  more? 

Not  thy  gifts,  but  Thee. 

One  day  with  God  in  the  world  is  a  high 
day,  a  day  of  holy  emotions  and  high 
thoughts,  a  day  of  peace  and  joy  and  love, 
like  unto  one  of  the  days  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  One  year  with  God  is  a  golden  year, 
a  year  of  jubilee.  Then  He  is  with  us  and 
in  us,  ruling  our  spirit,  imparting  strength 
to  our  arm,  breathing  courage  and  peace 
into  our  heart,  and  completely  satisfying 
the  soul. 

My  God,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys. 

The  life  of  my  delights; 
The  glory  of  my  brightest  days, 

And  comfort  of  my  nights; 

In  darkest  shades  if  Thou  appear. 

My  dawning  is  begun; 
Thou  art  my  soul's  bright  morning  star, 

And  Thou  my  rising  sun. 

Shall  the  new  year  be  a  year  with  God 
or  a  year  without  Him? — Anon. 

American  Teaching  Around  The  World. 

In  an  interesting  article  with  the  above 
title  in  the  fVorld's  Work  for  Second  Month, 
Edgar  Allen  Forbes  says: — "If  a  man  in 
quest  of  material  for  an  American  educa- 
tional exhibit  were  to  sail  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  with  a  phonograph  recorder,  he 
would  come  up  on  the  other  side  of  Sandy 
Hook  with  a  polyglot  collection  of  records 
that  would  give  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  new  conception  of  their  part  in  the 
world's  advance  toward  light.  His  audience 
might  hear  a  spelling-class  recite  in  the  tune- 
ful Hawaiian  tongue,  or  listen  to  Moros, 
Tagalogs  and  Igorrotes  reading  from  the 
same  McGuffie's  Reader.  A  change  of  re- 
cords might  bring  the  sound  of  little  Japan- 
ese reciting  geography,  or  of  Chinese  repeat- 
ing the  multiplication  table  in  a  dozen  dia- 
lects.   Another  record  would  tell  in  quaint 


Siamese,  the  difference  between  a  transitive 
and  an  intransitive  verb,  or  conjugate  the 
verb  "to  be"  in  any  one  of  the  languages  of 
India.  One  might  hear  a  professor  from 
Pennsylvania  lecturing  on  anatomy  to  a 
class  of  young  men  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Darius;  or  a  young  woman  from  Massa- 
chusetts explaining  the  mysteries  of  an 
eclipse  to  a  group  of  girls  in  Constantinople; 
or  a  Princeton  man  telling,  in  Arabic,  the 
relation  between  a  major  and  a  minor  pre- 
mise. Manual  training  teachers  would  recog- 
nize the  sound  of  hammer  and  plane  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Euph- 
rates, the  ring  of  an  anvil  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  or  the  hum  of  a 
circular  saw  on  the  Congo  or  the  Niger. 
When  the  audience  had  listened  to  all  this, 
and  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  in  Esqui- 
maux and  in  Spanish,  the  exhibit  of  Ameri- 
can teaching  would  only  have  begun." 

We  have  an  errand  to  every  one  whose 
life  we  touch.  There  are  hungry-hearted 
ones  who  need  love  and  sympathy.  We 
cannot  estimate  the  value  of  our  influence 
as  helpers  to  those  who  need  help.  The 
word  comfort  means  to  strengthen.  We 
have  comforted  a  sorrowing  one  only  when 
we  have  made  him  stronger.  The  best 
service  we  can  give  to  those  who  are  in 
grief  is  to  lead  him  into  the  presence  of 
Christ  and  leave  him  there  alone  with  Him. 

A  gloomy  and  discouraged  face  hurts 
every  one  who  looks  upon  it,  leaves  a  shadow 
upon  other  lives,  and  make  them  a  little  less 
fit  for  the  struggles,  the  tasks  and  the  duties 
before  them. — Taken  from  J.  R.  Millhr's, 
"Finding  the  way." 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

This  may  communicate  to  recent  and  former  West- 
town  pupils  their  first  tidings  of  the  decease  of  their 
late  beloved  Superintendent,  Edward  G.  Smedley,  who 
passed  away  on  Second  Month  5th,  at  his  home  at 
Lima,  Pa.  His  uniformly  kind  spirit,  even  disposition, 
and  well-balanced  judgment  on  which  Friends  of  his 
Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meeting  reposed  with  confi- 
dence, will  be  seriously  missed;  and  the  memory  of  his 
quiet  and  faithful  usefulness  at  Westtown  School  will 
be  treasured  among  her  excellent  influences. 

Westtown  Notes. 

Job  S.  Gidley  was  at  the  School  over  last  First-day 
and  his  visit  was  enjoyed  by  teachers  and  pupils.  At 
the  meeting  for  worship  his  service  was  helpful  and 
much  appreciated. 

The  sixth  Weston  Contest  in  Elocution  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th  in  the  presence  of  the  members 
of  the  School  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  visitors. 
Davis  H.  Forsythe,  Ellen  C.  Carter  and  Benjamin  Cad- 
bury  were  the  judges  and  their  decision  met  with  gen- 
eral approval,  giving  first  honors  to  Esther  A.  Balder- 
ston,  second  to  Mary  C.  Biddle  and  third  to  Marion  F. 
Engle. 

Thomas  K.  Brown  gave  the  boys  a  valuable  talk  on 
First-day  evening  on  "The  Friendly  Idea  of  Making 
Money ''  and  he  also  spoke  to  the  girls  on  "  The  Friendly 
Idea  of  Spending  It,"  both  of  which  addresses  were 
greatly  appreciated. 

Gathered  Notes. 

The  third  edition  of  the  "  Federation  of  the  World," 
by  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood,  has  recently  been  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Two  new  chapters  have 
been  added,  dealing  with  the  first  and  second  Hague 
Conferences  and  their  results. 


It  is  a  common  saying  that  ministers'  sons  turn  out 
badly.  Well,  don't  you  believe  it.  There  is  a  noted 
French  scientist  who  has  studied  into  this  subject,  and 
he  has  a  long  list  of  names  to  prove  that  the  sons  of 
ministers  make  up  the  larger  number  of  the  world's 
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great  men.  Here,  for  instance,  are  some  of  the  names: 
Agassiz,  Hallam,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Whately,  Park- 
man,  Bancroft,  the  Wesleys,  Beechers  and  Spurgeons, 
Cowper,  Coleridge.  Tennyson.  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emer- 
son, Charles  Kingsley,  Matthew  Arnold,  Dean  Stanley, 
Macauley,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Thackeray.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Swift,  Sterne,  Ha.^litt,  Presidents  Cleveland 
and  Arthur,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Adoniram  Judson,  Timo- 
thy Dwight,  Henry  Clay.  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Morse, 
the  inventor:  Justices  Field  and  Brewer.  Senator  Dolli- 
ver.  and  others. — American  Boy. 

The  right  thing  has  been  done  for  once  in  a  students' 
riot.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  sophomores,  in 
an  attempt  to  break  up  a  freshman  banquet,  pretty 
nearly  wrecked  the  restaurant.  The  police  were  called 
in  and  three  of  the  young  men  arrested,  held  in  bail  for 
trial,  and  instructed  meanwhile  to  pay  the  damages, 
amounting  to  a  thousand  dollars  and  over.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  not  be  let  off  with  paying  the  dam- 
ages, and  the  university  authorities  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  do. — The  Independent. 

It  may  be  fairly  taken  for  granted  that  the  average 
minister  preaches  about  one  hour  a  week,  omitting,  of 
course,  any  calculation  of  what  he  may  do  on  a  week 
night,  and  his  people  may  fairly  e;<pect  him  to  use  that 
hour  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  its  fullest  and  most  in- 
clusive sense.  We  are  led  to  say  this  by  a  complaint 
recently  made  by  a  layman  to  Bishop  Potter.  The 
complaint  was  couched  in  these  words:  "To-day  1 
attended  a  certain  church.  The  solemn  and  lovely 
choral  service  was  perfect;  almost  the  entire  service 
was  exquisitely  rendered.  And  then  a  curate  got  up 
and  'preached'  about  the  financial  panic,  ending  with 
some  original  reflections  as  to  honesty  being  the  best 
policy,  and  spoiled  even  the  force  of  that  maxim  by  his 
callowness.  1  could.  I  think,  have  endured  it  to-day. 
But  as  1  have  now  had  about  seventeen  years  of  it  in 
this  very  church  edifice.  1  am  almost  driven  to  address 
you  this  letter."  We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  become  a 
critic,  but  we  feel  in  this  case  the  demands  of  the  critic 
are  just.  We  are  amazed  at  the  themes  of  sermons 
that  come  under  our  notice  from  time  to  time.  One 
would  almost  think  that  the  newspaper  was  the  text 
book  in  some  pulpits,  rather  than  the  Bible.  This  is 
starvation  diet,  and  "  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are 
not  fed."  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  say  that  the  reason 
why  so  many  are  disaffected  from  the  Church  is  because 
the  pulpit  has  overlaid  its  chief  duty  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  with  subjects  that  smack  of  the  newspapers? — 
Episcopal  Recorder. 

The  New  Biblical  Manuscript. — The  announce- 
ment made  by  Professor  H.  A.  Saunders,  of  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Michigan  last  week,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Freer 
Binle  manusrcipt  acquired  by  him  from  excavations  in 
Egypt  is  very  interesting  and  whets  appetite  for  more. 
He  says  it  covers  two-thirds  of  the  Bible  and  compares 
for  value  with  the  three  best  and  oldest  manuscripts, 
the  Sinaitic.  Vatican  and  Alexandrian.  Professor  Saun- 
ders puts  the  age  from  400  to  600  A.  D..  and  imagines 
it  was  buried  and  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Moslem  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  in  640  A.  D.  He  tells  us  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  Revelation  of  John,  but  instead  of  that 
probably  the  Revelation  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  found 
in  the  .same  place  some  years  ago.  It  is  well  k  own 
that  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  came  late  into  the  canon 
and  it  is  not  in  the  oldest  of  manuscripts,  the  Vatican, 
although  it  is  in  the  Sinaitic  (with  the  Epistle  of  Harna- 
bas)  and  in  the  Alexandrian.  But  the  late  discovery 
of  the  Revelation  of  Peter  proves  that  it  by  no  means 
compares  in  value  with  that  of  |ohn.  and  that  the 
Church  was  right  in  nutting  John  rather  than  Peter  into 
the  canon. —  The  Independent. 

While  in  a  Christian  State  Governor  Hughes  is  en- 
Raged  in  an  almost  hopeless  effort  to  abolish  gambling 
at  racetracks,  in  pagan  Japan  a  proposition  is  influen- 
tially  before  ihe  l)iel  asking  the  prohibition  of  horse- 
racing,  on  Ihe  ground  that  it  does  not  improve  the 
breed  of  horses  and  does  injure  the  breed  of  men. 

More  Scrap  Iron.— Will  the  nations  never  cease 
provoking  each  other  to  greater  military  extravagance? 
says  the  Independent.  Will  no  agrcemenl  be  made  be- 
tween them  to  limit  expenses  for  more  battleships  until 
each  nation  shall  hope  to  surpass  in  expenditure  all  its 
neighbors,  and  all  on  Ihe  plea  of  insurance  for  peace? 
It  seems  imp<issih|c  to  see  an  end  of  this  enormous 
waste,  for  all  the  wealth  and  labor  spent  in  military 
supplies,  ships  or  cannon,  is  so  much  taken  from  produc- 
tive industry.    It  gives  neill  er  fuoj  nor  shelter  nor 


clothing,  nor  even  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  \ 
Here  is  Great  Britain  determined  to  keep  a  navy  equal 
to  the  sum  of  any  two  other  Powers.  And  here  is  the 
United  States  determined  to  be  no  lower  than  second; 
and  here  is  Germany  fully  planning  to  surpass  either 
the  United  States  or  France.  Great  Britain  built  a 
new  and  much  more  powerful  "  Dreadnought."  and  now 
Germany  plans  to  have  sixteen  Dreadnoughts  in  six 
years,  and  forty-seven  in  twelve  years.  We  can  hardly 
hope  to  keep  up  with  that  rate  of  production  of  scrap- 
iron;  for  scrap-iron  we  all  hope  it  will  be;  and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  before  many  years.  Whatever  rulers 
may  choose,  the  people  will  not  submit  many  years 
longer  to  settle  their  differences  by  murder. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENIS. 

United  States. — President  Roosevelt  has  lately  is- 
sued a  message  designed  for  the  public  generally,  deny- 
ing that  he  has  used  Federal  patronage  in  making  ap- 
pointments to  office  with  the  view  of  promoting  the 
eligibility  of  any  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  nearly  fifty  thousand  tex- 
tile workers  in  Kensington,  in  this  city  most  of  whom 
are  out  of  employment  and  in  want,  and  much  suffering 
among  them  is  reported. 

Doctor  Kebler  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  Wash- 
ington, states  that  the  powerful  drug  cocaine  has  been* 
found  to  be  an  ingredient  in  many  of  the  popular  soda 
water  preparations.  He  also  has  found  morphia  as  an 
ingredient  in  many  of  the  popular  nostrums.  He  says: 
"A  large  number  of  proprietary  remedies  had  been 
forced  to  change  their  formuhe  by  the  new  law.  Those 
which  made  false  statements  as  to  their  contents 
would  be  barred  from  sale." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  lately  an- 
nounced a  decision  that  a  boycott  which  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  restrain  trade  renders  every  one  of  the 
members  of  a  labor  union,  which  organizes  the  boycott 
personally  liable  for  three-fold  damages  to  the  firiTi  or 
individual  boycotted. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  New  York  gamblers  upon 
racing  in  that  State  take  from  the  public  annually 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars.  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  of  that  State,  with  others,  is  making  an 
earnest  effort  to  have  legislation  passed  to  lessen  this 
evil. 

Bishop  William  C.  Doane  of  the  Albany  Episcopal 
diocese,  has  sent  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  a  letter 
on  anti-race  track  gambling  legislation,  which  contains 
the  following:  "Disguised  under  innumerable  forms, 
some  seemingly  innocent  and  harmless,  the  passion  for 
gambling  is  tolerated  and  indulged  in  for  private  amuse- 
ments and  in  public  entertainments,  with  an  apparent 
dulness  of  conscience  as  to  its  sin  which  is  anxious  and 
alarming.  Wherever  it  is  done,  in  pool-rooms  or  in 
parlors,  on  tiie  track  or  in  public  £ntertainments  for 
charity,  it  is  essentially  wicked  and  full  of  evil  conse- 
quences, and  tl:e  reasons  are  plain  to  see  and  easy  to 
find.  Its  root  is  the  deadly  sin  of  covetousness — 'the 
desire  to  get  something  for  nothing.''' 

It  is  stated  that  Conrad  Skarstedt,  a  Swedish  horti- 
culturist, is  in  New  York  to  attempt  to  introduce  in 
America  the  lignon  berry,  which  is  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can cranberry.  The  berry  is  a  popular  fruit  in  Sweden, 
and  he  believes  it  will  prove  so  in  America.  If  he  is 
successful  in  introducing  it  he  will  promote  farms  for 
its  culture  and  factories  for  preparing  it  for  market. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission,  lately  made  public,  shows 
the  total  number  of  officers  and  employes  of  the  execu- 
tive civil  service.  Sixth  Month  30th,  1907,  to  have  been 
337.000.  Of  this  nuiTiber  196,918  were  subject  to  ex- 
amination, an  increase  of  1 2,709  over  the  previous  year. 
One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons  were  not  sub- 
ject to  examination. 

The  ordinance  recently  passed  by  the  Poard  of  Alder- 
men, forbidding  women  to  smoke'in  public  places,  has 
been  vetoed  by  Mayor  McClellan.  Ihe  Alayor  states 
that  the  Aldermen  have  no  power  to  make  such  a  law. 

The  eighth  of  this  month  was  the  coldest  day  experi- 
enced in  parts  of  this  State  for  three  or  four  years.  A 
temperature  of  twenty  degrees  to  thirty  degrees  below 
zero  was  observed  near  Oil  City.  Pa. 

Coldest  weather  ever  recorded  in  New  York  State 
was  recorded  on  the  fifth  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.    Al  Saranac  I  ake  the  temperature  ranged  fi:om  j 
forty-five  to  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  and  at  Canton  ' 
forty  below.    Forty-two  below  was  recorded  at  Balls- 
ton. 

It  is  stated  that  in  New  York  City  at  least  ninety 
thousand  union  laborers  are  now  out  of  employment, 
a  greater  number  than  at  any  time  since  1893.    A  large 


proportion  of  the  idleness  is  due  to  the  financial  situa- 
tion, and  not  to  labor  disputes  or  sickness. 

Foreign. — Estimates  of  the  amounts  needed  for  the 
relief  of  sufferers  in  Russia  during  the  coming  year  are 
increasing  steadily  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  news 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  winter  crops,  which  are 
reported  to  be  almost  a  total  loss. 

The  former  premier  of  Portugal,  Franco,  left  that 
country  secretly  for  Madrid,  after  the  recent  assassina- 
tion of  the  king  and  his  son,  the  crown  prince  and  the 
administration  of  the  Government  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  officials  who  were  strenuously  opposed  to  Franco's 
policy.  It  is  stated  that  the  government,  in  making 
an  appeal  to  the  country  to  obey  the  law.  sets  an  exam- 
ple by  removing  as  far  as  possible  all  traces  of  the  ex- 
ceptional regime  of  Franco,  annulling  the  powers  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet,  restoring  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  parliamentary  immunity,  revok- 
ing the  municipal  boards  appointed  by  the  former 
Premier  and  abolishing  the  exceptional  powers  con- 
ferred upon  police  tribunals.  It  does  not  grant  am- 
nesty, but  political  prisoners  may  now  go  before  the 
courts  to  be  tried  in  accordance  with  the  law.  The 
elections  will  be  held  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  people 
will  rriake  their  response. 

An  effort  lately  made  at  Oporto  to  establish  a  republic 
has  failed,  and  a  number  of  conspirators  were  arrested. 

Letters  from  Egypt  say  that  great  archseological  in- 
terest has  been  aroused  by  the  discovery  of  the  tombs 
of  the  Kings  of  Thebes,  where  the  jevvfels  of  the  wife  of 
Seti  II.  were  found,  who  lived  about  1300  years  before 
Christ.  The  importance  of  the  find  lies  in  the  fact  that 
although  the  actual  mumm.y  of  the  queen  has  not  been 
found,  the  bracelets  of  solid  gold  and  the  huge  earrings 
and  elaborately  worked  rings,  with  accessories,  will 
tell  the  story  of  her  life. 

It  is  stated  that  there  has  been  a  battle  between  the 
French  and  the  Moors  near  Settat,  Morocco,  in  which 
ten  thousand  Moors  were  killed  or  wounded. 
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Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  doUars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  81. 

Received  from  B.  L.  Wick,  Ag't,  Iowa,  $12,  being 
%2  each  for  Axel  Melberg,  Ole  G.  Sevig,  Lars  Tow,  An 
drew  Tow,  Caroline  Meltvedt  to  No.  16.  vol.  82,  and 
T.  G.  Tow  to  No.  14,  vol.  82. 

NOTICES. 

Woman  Friend  of  experience  desires  a  position  of 
trust — manager,  companion  or  caretaker  of  an  elderly 
gentleman. 

Address  "  F.  W."  Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. — By  an  experienced  person  a  position  a 
companion,  caretaker  of  an  invalid,  or  housekeeper 
Address  "  E."    Office  of  The  Friend. 


Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wil 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  P.  m.,  other  train 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  P.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  read 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Lei 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent, 

Wanted. —  Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India> 
Children  at   Tunesassa,  N.  Y.    A  man  and  womai 
Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  fo: 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

JosiAH  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila 


Died. — Eleventh  Month  4th,  1907.  at  her  late  resi 
dence,  Rancocas,  New  Jersey.  Elizabeth  Hilyari 
Haines,  wife  of  Benjamin  D.  Haines,  aged  sixlv-fivi 
years.  A  member  of  Rancocas  Preparative  and  Bur 
lington  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  Her  relatives  arji 
friends  have  the  comforting  assurance  that  her  end  wa 
peace. 

 .  in  West  Bradford,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  the  secoa 

of  Eleventh  Month,  1907,  Samuel  Worth,  in  the  seven 
ty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  kind  and  generous  t 
a  fault;  an  earnest  Christian;  a  firm  believer  in  th 
principles  and  doctrines  of  Friends  in  their  primitiv 
simplicity:  and  a  member  and  very  regular  attendai' 
of  West  Chester  Meeting. 
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Severe  Condemnation  of  the  Theatre. 

At  a  time  when  much  has  been  said  in 
hiladelphia  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  educa- 
ional  value  of  the  stage,  it  is  at  least  interest- 
ig  to  note  the  severe  condemnation  placed 
pen  the  average  plays  given  in  our  theatres 
y  no  less  an  authority  in  education  and 
ulture  than  Dr.  Sara  Yorke  Stevenson.  Dr. 
tevenson  enjoys  the  double  distinction  of 
eing  a  great  scholar  in  a  difficult  field  of 
esearch,  and  a  leader  of  the  best  in  general 
ducational  and  sndal  culture.  Her  pro- 
ouncement  at  this  time  may  not  be  in- 
pired  by  the  fact  that  a  company  of  players 
ias  been  so  largely  advertised  as  engaged  in 
iving  educational  plays,  but  it  is  a  timely 
/aming  and  may  prevent  some  from  being 
leceived  by  such  professions.  The  words  of 
)r.  Stevenson  as  quoted  in  the  papers  are  as 
ollows : 

"No  mother  who  realizes  her  responsibil- 
ity in  the  training  of  her  children  could  per- 
nit  her  daughters  in  their  early  teens  to 
;ttend  the  plays  seen  nowadays  on  our  stage, 
do  not  contend  that  they  are  v/rong  or  in- 
ecent  plays  in  themselves.  But  the  trend 
rf  modem  drama  is  such  that  the  theatre  of 
0-day  is  no  place  for  a  young  girl  or  boy. 

"There  has  grown  up  an  increasing  fad 
imong  fashionable  folk  of  entertaining  their 
chool-girl  daughters  and  their  friends  at 
heatre  parties.  This  is  evidence  in  itself 
)f  the  lack  of  moral  responsibility  toward 
heir  children  on  the  part  of  our  modern 
\merican  mothers." 

The  general  subject  of  Dr.  Stevenson's 
iddress  was  "The  Mothers'  Duty  in  Training 
Children  for  Citizenship."  B. 


In  the  above  notice  there  is  an  allusion 
Tiade  to  a  series  of  theatrical  plays  set  on 
.Oct  in  the  present  winter,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  young  people  of  the 


schools  entertainment  of  an  unobjectionable 
and  decidedly  educational  quality,  that  so 
the  school  tasks  may  be  supplemented  with 
influences  of  wider  culture. 

Educational,  indeed,  the  motive  is;  and 
so  is  the  motive  of  the  saloon  league  educa- 
tional, in  inculcating,  by  various  fine  devices 
among  the  youth  of  our  land,  a  taste  for  its 
line  of  intoxicants.  Infect  them  with  the 
drink-hanker  by  apparently  moral  or  inno- 
cent means,  and  the  saloon  later  has  them 
enlisted  as  its  customers.  So  the  theatrical 
move  made  this  winter  on  our  schools,  under 
the  guise  of  educational  influence,  is  really  a 
building  up  of  patronage  for  the  future  stage. 
Let  the  tide  of  school  children  once  be  di- 
verted that  way, — the  fairer  the  pretext  the 
more  dangerous  the  bait, — and  there  we  have 
the  next  generation's  contingent  of  a  play- 
hurt  public  increased  and  multiplied. 

Some  of  our  Friends'  schools  have  been 
liberally  supplied  with  these  "educative" 
tickets,  but  the  policy  was  seen  through  and 
the  proposition  promptly  declined. 


The  So-called  Joke  Marriages. 

Occasionally  we  are  afforded  "a.  sense  of 
relief  by  hearing  that  a  marriage  ceremony 
which  had  been  performed  in  sport,  and  was 
later  discovered  to  be  legal  and  no  joke,  has 
been  annulled  by  the  proper  court  of  law. 
The  couple  did  not  at  first  know  that  the 
joke  marriage  could  be  binding,  but  the  pro- 
cess of  annulling  an  unintended  marriage 
cost  them  great  pains.  It  has  been  reputed 
that  some  rehearsals  of  marriage  ceremonies 
preparatory  to  their  more  public  solemniza- 
tion on  the  morrow  in  Friends'  meetings, 
might  be  claimed  as  legal,  were  one  so  dis- 
posed. Altogether  marriage  is  a  proceeding, 
and  a  subject,  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

But  the  numerous  joke  marriages  that 
proceed  from  weddings  which  were  designed 
are  alarmingly  more  numerous,  we  are  some- 
times induced  to  fear,  than  the  marriages  of 
the  righteous  sort,  covenanted  under  Christ 
as  the  one  Mediator,  and  carried  on  "in  the 
fear  of  God  and  the  love  of  each  other."  The 
ill-considered,  unworthily  assumed  marriages 
which  abound,  proceed  in  life  without  due 
suspicion  of  their  spiritual  moment,  till  the 
comedy  is  manifest  as  a  tragedy,  or  the  joke 
is  transfigured intoits  own  seriousness.  Those 
who  have  "married  in_haste  to  repent  at 


leisure,"  can  generally,  if  they  would,  con- 
fess that  they  did  not  take  God  into  their 
counsel.  Many  will  profess  that  they  did 
their  part  in  seeking  the  Divine  blessing  on 
their  choice,  but  such  prayer  often  amounts 
to  this: — an  asking  of  Heavenly  Father  to 
endorse  a  choice  on  which  one's  own  will  was 
already  decided.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "Thy 
grace  is  sufficient  for  me,  in  prospering  the 
choice  which  I  have  made;"  but  the  true 
test  comes  to  one  who  can  truly  say:  "Thy 
grace  is  sufficient  for  me,  in  the  place  of  my 
coveted  desire — if  Thou  choose  to  give  me 
thy  grace  instead.  But,  O  Lord!  whatever 
Thou  withhold  from  me  in  life,  let  it  not  be 
thy  grace."  Then  the  Lord's  blessing  on  his 
own  gift  of  a  companion,  if  He  entrust  thee 
with  one,  "will  make  truly  rich  and  add  no 
sorrow  with  it,"  save  the  godly  sorrow  we  all 
need  in  its  season. 

None  who  reckon  marriage  among  the  "sac- 
raments," can  make  their  reckoning  good  in 
family  life,  save  they  whose  experience  there- 
in beginning,  continuing,  and  ending  in  the 
one  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  testi- 
fies: "For  me  to  live  is  Christ."  The  main- 
tenance of  all  right  social  relations  is  bound 
up  in  that. 

Justice  Brewer  for  Peace. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  practically  opposing  the  President's 
policy  in  regard  to  a  great  naval  force.  We 
find  him  quoted  as  follows  in  a  Washington 
paper: 

"With  all  respect  to  those  who  differ  from 
me,"  said  Justice  Brewer,  "  I  believe  this  na- 
tion is  making  a  great  mistake  in  trying  to 
build  up  a  great  naval  force.  We  don't  need 
it.  We  are  three  thousand  miles  away  from 
the  opposition,  and  fighting  at  long  range  is 
mighty  expensive.  Peace  must  be  bom  of 
justice,  and  this  nation  should  lead  in  that 
cause.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  Admiral 
Evans's  fleet  sailed  away  from  Hampton 
Roads  it  was  a  glorious  sight.  We  have 
watched  its  course,  but  that  fleet  with  all  the 
power  it  possesses  can  never  make  a  peace 
unless  founded  on  justice  and  righteousness." 

Justice  Brewer  spoke  of  the  vast  produc- 
tion of  this  country  and  the  mistake  the  na- 
tion made  in  applying  its  surplus  to  the 
building  up  of  a  great  naval  establishment 
when  there  is  no  need  for  it.  He  alluded  to 
the  great  debt  of  the  civil  war,  only  two- 
thirds  of  which  had  been  paid  up  to  1896. 
With  one  billion  yet  to  pay,  we  have  started 
on  a  great  scheme  to  build  a  big  navy, 
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"1  want  to  assert,"  said  the  justice,  "that 
the  glory  of  this  country  is  not  in  our  in- 
creased armament,  but  in  our  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  1  know  there  are  pa- 
triots who  believe  we  should  build  up  the 
greatest  navy  in  the  world.  But  that  is 
wrong.  'Peace  and  good-will  toward  men' 
—nineteen  centuries  have  come  and  gone, 
and  the  waves  no  longer  echo  with  that  celes- 
tial music,  but  the  time  will  come  when  the 
angels  will  sing  back  the  refrain." 

The  Higher  Criticism. 

A  letter  jrom  the  late  Maria  S.  Reeve,  written  in  her 
eighty-eighth  year. 

My  dear  friend: — I  have  read  the  pamph- 
let by  S.  D.,  and  am  sorry  to  appear  critical, 
but  1  do  not  like  the  title,  "Higher  Criti- 
cism." What  criticism  can  be  higher  than 
that  which  is  the  result  of  the  Life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man — the  Spirit  of  God-in  us? 
Is  there  anything  to  be  conceived  higher  or 
beyond  God?  If  then  He  sits  in  our  hearts 
as  a  purifier  and  refiner,  are  not  his  criti- 
cisms revealed  to  us  there,  the  greatest  possi- 
ble tests?  There  can  be  no  higher  critic. 
If  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  he  strives  to  find 
out  the  hidden  things  of  God,  what  a  laby- 
rinth of  doubt  and  perplexity  he  draws  about 
him.  It  is  only  the  Holy  Spirit,  being  a  por- 
tion of  God  himself,  that  can  reveal  to  the 
mind  and  soul  of  his  servants,  what  is  his 
good  and  acceptable  will  concerning  them; 
and  this  knowledge  admits  of  no  criticism, 
but  just  simple  obedience  to  its  teachings. 

The  inspiration  or  revelation  of  the  Most 
High  [which  He]  condescended  to  vouchsafe 
to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old,  is  the 
identical  revelation  of  his  will  now  as  ever 
it  was;  and  it  seems  a  pity,  a  mind  like  the 
author's  should  be  splitting  hairs  about  what 
neither  he  nor  any  other  human  being  can 
fully  understand  unless  themselves  partakers 
of  it. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  measure  lances  with 
S.  D.,  but  we  naturally  look  at  the  fruits  of 
the  "Modem  Thought  and  Higher  Criti- 
cism." Are  they  apparent  in  the  greater 
depth  of  spirituality  among  Friends,  and  a 
more  living,  awakening  ministry? — a  more 
entire  dedication  of  the  heart  to  God? — a 
retiring  into  the  quiet  habitation,  there  bend- 
ing the  inner  ear  to  hear  the  still  small  voice 
across  the  silence  of  the  Royal  Watch,  call- 
ing, "My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,"— "This  is 
the  way,  walk  thou  in  it."  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them,  whether  they  be  unto 
God.  or  whether  thev  be  of  the  "wild  vine," 
running  hither  and  tfiither,  according  as  they 
list,  without  "tarrying  at  Jerusalem  until 
they  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high" 
by  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 

There  are  many  g(K)d  things  in  the  book, 
and  I  lay  it  aside  regretting  it  is  rather  meta- 
physical for  my  old  brain,  and  leave  it  for 
wiser  heads  perhaps  to  explore  more  fully 
[for]  what  I  have  failed  to  find,  viz:— the  ben- 
efit of  the  modern  thought  and  higher  criti- 
cism of  the  present  day.  Mine  has  been, 
from  early  life,  the  most  simple  kind  of  relig- 
ion ;  and  as  I  have  found  my  trust  and  faith 
in  God  my  l  ather  has  so  far  been  able  to 
support  and  sustain  me  through  the  many 
deej?  and  sore  trials  of  my  prolonged  life,  and 


trusting  He  will  be  my  Guide,  and  safe  and 
most  blessed  Leader,  even  unto  the  end,  I 
do  not  feel  like  entering  into  any  new  or 
higher  methods  by  which  so  many  hope  to 
obtain  the  peace  which  the  world  cannot 
give,  and  the  hope  of  immortality  and  eternal 
life  which  the  world  cannot  destroy. 

M.  S.  R. 

Eighth  Month  i6th,  1900. 


Fifth  Annual  Ikleeting  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association. 

"It  is  eminently  right  that  we  Americans 
should  be  proud  of  our  material  prosperity. 
It  is  eminently  right  that  we  should  pride 
ourselves  upon  a  widely  diffused  and  exceed- 
ingly practical  system  of  education.  I  be- 
lieve in  both,  but  neither  will  avail  if  some- 
thing else  is  not  added  to  the  nation.  The 
material  prosperity  is  essential  as  a  founda- 
tion, but  it  is  only  a  foundation  and  upon  it 
must  be  built  the  superstructure  of  the  high- 
er moral  and  spiritual  life. 

"It  is  necessary  that  we  should  see  that 
the  children  should  be  trained,  not  merely 
in  reading  and  writing,  but  to  be  more  effi- 
cient workers  in  every  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity. But  they  must  be  trained  in  more 
than  that,  or  the  nation  will  ultimately  go 
down.  They  must  be  trained  so  that  it  shall 
come  naturally  to  them  to  abhor  that  which 
is  evil,  or  we  never  can  see  our  democracy 
take  the  place  which  it  must  and  shall  take 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

In  these  ringing  words  the  President  of 
the  United  States  extended  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship to  the  delegates  to  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Religious  Education  Association 
in  Washington  last  week.  Five  years  ago 
under  the  leadership  of  the  lamented  Dr. 
Harper  of  Chicago,  this  association  was  or- 
ganized. A  profound  sense  that  more  and 
better  moral  and  religious  education  could 
alone  save  the  nation  from  the  on-rushing 
tide  of  increasing  juvenile  crime  was  the  plea 
that  was  made  for  the  new  movement.  In- 
stantly the  response  of  interest  and  member- 
ship was  magnificent.  No  educational  asso- 
ciation ever  seemed  so  much  to  meet  the 
need  of  the  hour  and  to  deserve  more  truly 
the  co-operation  of  right  thinking  patriots. 

Five  years  have  cooled  this  great  ardor. 
Less  than  three  thousand  members  have 
stood  in  the  line  and  continued  to  furnish  the 
sinews  of  war.  The  reason  for  this  cooled 
ardor  is  patent.  The  association  set  itself 
to  unify  the  multiplied  agencies  for  good  in 
almost  numberless  sects  and  societies.  Such 
unification  is  delicate  and  difficult  work,  and 
while  a  most  efficient  tool  has  been  developed, 
some  of  the  development  has  been  by  elimi- 
nation of  numbers  and  enthusiasm.  The 
prospect  for  usefulness,  however,  was  never 
better;  an  active  executive  office  has  been 
organized  in  Chicago,  and  serves  in  many 
ways  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  multiply  and 
make  more  efficient  all  the  moral  and  relig- 
ious influences  of  the  varied  institutions  of 
civilized  life. 

An  annual  meeting  is  intended  to  focus 
the  interests  of  the  good  cause  and  to  dis- 
seminate as  widely  as  possible  knowledge  and 
experience  as  they  accumulate.  Each  an- 
nual meeting  has  taken  some  general  theme 


of  wide  usefulness  and  has  concentrated  its 
efforts  upon  that.  This  year  the  theme  was 
in  the  form  of  a  question:  "How  can  the 
Educational  Agencies  be  made  more  Effec- 
tive in  the  Moral  Life  of  the  Nation?"  Presi- 
dent Henry  Churchill  King,  of  Oberlin,  struck 
a  key-note  of  hopefulness  in  his  able  presi- 
dential address.  The  enlarged  vision  of  men 
and  the  world  that  has  come  with  our  age 
has  been  matched  with  an  enlarged  concep- 
tion of  the  will  of  God.  The  infinite  re- 
sources of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  have  been 
found  equal  to  every  changed  and  changing 
vision  of  man's  power  over  nature. 

Prof.  Francis  Peabody  of  Harvard,  deali 
with  the  Discovery  of  the  Social  Conscience 
Electric  currents  of  high  power  had  been  pui 
in  motion  by  the  study  of  the  Social  question 
The  problem  now  is  to  know  how  to  insulatt 
the  wires  and  direct  the  currents  so  as  to  save 
the  wrecks  that  might  otherwise  result.  The 
Higher  education  had  proved  to  be  a  trunk 
line  leading  to  life — to  service.  The  queS' 
tion  with  it  now  is  how  to  know  enough  tc! 
be  of  use.  Its  call  is  to  men,  but  if  we  lister; 
closely  we  shall  also  discover  that  it  is  alsc 
from  God. 

Dr.  George  Hodges,  in  an  able  review  ol 
the  Progress  in  Moral  and  Religious  Educa- 
tion, cited  the  disintegration  of  social  lifeir 
the  home  as  the  loudest  of  all  possible  call; 
to  schools  and  churches  to  assume,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  responsibility  for  moral  and  re- 
ligious training.  That  this  is  widely  recog- 
nized is  clear  enough  in  the  present  emphasis 
on  the  idea  that  education  of  all  kinds  i; 
primarily  for  character.  In  the  higher  m 
stitutions  for  learning  the  further  recogni- 
tion that  character  is  rooted  in  religion  anc 
must  grow  from  that  root  is  perhaps  th< 
most  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  In  sever' 
years  the  college  study  of  the  Bible  has  mul| 
tiplied  three-fold  in  quantity,  and  very  greati 
ly  increased  in  efficiency.  The  effort  now  i:| 
to  see  that  schools  of  every  kind  shall  finci 
some  means  to  use  the  Bible  for  training  inU^ 
better  citizenship.  The  great  obstructior; 
to  such  an  effort  is  still  found  in  the  barrierij 
of  sect,  but  a  better  recognition  of  the  varij 
ous  values  of  Scripture  training  makes  i  , 
easier  to  promote  those  values  that  are  o| 
common  interest  to  all.  Training  in  righti 
eousness,  in  justice  and  in  mercy  are  possibI(| 
from  the  Bible  without  stirring  the  "aciel 
sect."  ! 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  dealt  wisely  witlj 
the  effort  to  unify  all  the  moral  and  religiouij 
forces  of  the  community.  The  cry  of  Jesuij 
to  repent  was  a  cry  to  turn  about  and  get  v. 
new  mind  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
the  duty  of  man.  Thus  one  comes  to  see; 
that  the  forces  united  to  God  are  not  reall) 
out  of  unity.  Freely  generalized  these  force; 
are  those  of  freedom,  friendship  and  faith 
The  home,  the  school,  the  church  and  th<i 
State  can  all  unite  in  efforts  to  promote  thes(j 
three. 

Much  that  is  good  in  such  a  conference 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  delegate  ir 
attendance,  as  a  number  of  sectional  meeting:! 
are  in  session  at  one  time.  The  papers 
however,  are  printed  in  the  volume  of  pro- 
ceedings and  thus  accessible  to  all.  It  i: 
understood  that  future  meetings  will  be  les 
divided  and  so  secure  the  enthusiasm  0 
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greater  numbers  to  encourage  those  who  pre- 
pare papers. 

One  must  rejoice  at  a  great  purpose  such 
as  is  represented  by  the  Religious  Education 
Association.  It  touches  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society  and  fosters  the  only  real 
security  of  the  State.  In  the  final  analysis 
it  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  principle, 
that  righteousness  alone  "exalteth  a  nation." 

J.  Henry  Bartlett. 

Birthright  Membership. 

(Concluded  irom  page  254.) 

This  distinction  between  church-member- 
ship and  society-membership  is  clearly  drawn 
by  one  of  our  Friends  in  his  essay,  "What 
ishall  I  do  with  my  inherited  membership?" 
He  says  in  substance: 
"That  to  be  a  society-member  may  be 

•one  thing  and  to  be  a  church-member  (or  of 
the  church  of  Christ)  quite  another. 

"And  what  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
members  of  the  Society  without  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Church?  This  is  sometimes  called 
a  nominal  membership,  one  that  stands  in 
the  name  and  not  in  the  life.  Our  names 
may  be  on  the  membership  list,  and  that  be 
all.  Still  further  than  that,  we  might  be  in 
regular  compliance  with  all  the  outward  ob- 
servances of  the  organization — attenders  of 

imeetings,  upholders  of  the  rules  of  discipline 
or  stationed  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  So- 

^ciety's  appointment — and  still  not  be  mem- 

.bers  of  the  Church,  because  not  Christians  in 
heart  and  spirit. 

"  For  this  membership  is  not  outward  and 
visible,  but  spiritual.   He,  the  living  Head,  is 

a  spirit  and  his  members  are  a  spiritual  body. 

The  souls  under  communion  with  Him  as 
1  members  with  the  Head,  wherever  they  may 
be  gathered  or  wheresoever  scattered  are  his 
universal  church,  out  of  every  nation,  tongue 
i  and  people.    They  are  in  the  world,  but  not 
of  the  world.    Such  of  them  as  are  within  a 
religious  denomination  or  in  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, make  a  church  in  that  place.  The 
. Church  is  a  Church  of  Souls.'" 
•    As  long  as  we  thus  distinguish  between 
church  and  society  membership  we  may  with 
perfect  propriety  retain  a  system  whereby 
a  person  becomes  a  society  member  at  birth. 
Our  position  is  tenable,  whether  effective  or 
not. 

I  desire  now  to  discuss  and  compare  the 
Associate  Membership  plan  with  our  own 
I  well-tried  practice.    Regarding  the  former: 

In  the  first  place,  if  this  plan  is  to  be  prac- 
ticable and  adult  membership  is  to  depend 
upon  some  voluntary  declaration,  some  age 
limit  must  be  fixed  beyond  which  member- 
ship shall  absolutely  cease  if  the  declaration 
be  not  made.  As  Rufus  M.  Jones  has  said, 
1  this  is  no  more  possible  than  to  set  a  time 
for  every  person  to  be  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried. 

Then,  this  membership  by  declaration  will 
not  necessarily  do  away  with  nominal  mem- 
bers.   We  are  told  that  "Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  me  'Lord,  Lord'  shall  enter  into 
,  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth 
I  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Finally,  the  requirement  for  this  personal 
i  declararion  would  mean  the  turning  adrift, 
at  a  critical  period,  of  those  who  are  not  able 
conscientiously  to  make  this  confession.  To 


many  worthy  Friends  the  full  acceptance 
from  conviction  of  all  of  our  distinguishing 
doctrines  has  not  come  until  long  after  the 
age  of  twenty-one  or  even  twenty-five  years. 
And  it  is  equally  impossible  for  many  of  us 
to  say  definitely  that  we  have  received  the 
birth  from  above.  In  the  memorial  of  our 
late  Friend  Samuel  Morris,  issued  by  Frank- 
ford  Monthly  Meeting,  the  following  para- 
graph occurs : 

'  Referring  to  what  is  called  'immediate 
conversion'  Samuel  Morris  acknowledged  that 
in  the  experience  of  some  this  type  of  change 
is  needed;  there  were,  however, he  said, dif- 
ferent degrees  of  awakening  and  those  who 
have  not  greatly  violated  God's  laws  are 
often  led  gently  by  Him  and  almost  insensi- 
bly brought  beneath  his  banner  and  shown 
clearly  that  they  are  his  after  years  of  in- 
creasing love." 

Christ  said:  "First  the  blade,  then  the  ear; 
after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear."  Many 
could  not  declare  definitely  before  a  meeting: 
"I  have  a  blade!"  For  them  their  growth 
in  the  Truth  has  been  a  gradual  change,  im- 
perceptible almost  from  day  to  day,  as  is  the 
physical  growth  of  a  blade  of  wheat. 

Birthright  Membership  on  the  other  hand 
meets  just  these  conditions.  The  purpose  of 
this  method  is  clearly  set  forth  in  a  letter 
written  by  our  Friend  Samuel  Emlen : 

"Our  method  [he  says]  I  look  upon  as  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  heads  of  families  in  promot- 
ing a  sense  of  loyalty,  not  to  human  author- 
ity but  to  principles  a  superior  body  holds 
as  an  expression  of  the  Truth." 

Children  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  grow- 
ing up  into  the  Society;  they  are  hedged 
about  in  their  early  youth  from  what  our  dis- 
cipline calls  "the  corrupting  influences  of 
worldly  associations;"  they  are  accorded  priv- 
ileges of  association  and  careful  training; 
strong  bonds  are  knit  which  do  not  often 
break.  The  gradual  growth  is  neither  hin- 
dered nor  forced,  but  while  endeavors  are 
made  to  place  the  child  in  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  possible,  his  spiritual  devel- 
opment is  allowed  to  go  on  naturally — that 
is,  as  a  Divine  growth,  and  as  God  wills. 
The  child  feels  always  that  he  is  a  part  of 
the  meeting  and  that  the  meeting  has  a  real 
interest  in  his  welfare. 

Thus  when  he  grows  up  the  question  is  not 
whether  he  will  join  the  Society,  but  whether 
he  will  remain  in  it.  And  his  staying  in  is 
usually  to  be  accepted  as  a  sign  that  he  is 
in  unity  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Society.  Objection  has  been  made  that 
Birthright  Members  have  no  choice  of  their 
own.  In  answer  to  this  we  may  well  say 
that  upon  coming  to  years  of  responsibility 
"we  choose  a  membership  when  we  choose 
to  retain  it." 

The  problem  yet  remains  to  us  of  making 
away  so  far  as  possible  with  the  condition 
of  merely  nominal  membership.  We  are  per- 
fectly justified  in  requiring  for  the  member- 
ship of  convinced  persons  that  they  shall  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Unit- 
ed States  requires  for  immigrants  to  this 
country  a  certain  physical,  mental  and  finan- 
cial well-being.  But  for  its  own  native-bom 
population  the  country  assumes  a  different 
responsibility  and  they  are  allowed  the  priv- 


ileges of  citizenship  without  further  require- 
ment than  that  of  birth.  Regularion  of  ad- 
mission from  without  and  the  tuming  out  of 
those  over  whom  we  have  a  natural  respon- 
sibility are  two  very  different  condirions. 

These  nominal  members — so  long  as  we 
endeavor  to  carry  on  our  business  by  judging 
"the  sense  of  the  meeting,"  will  not  seriously 
interfere  v/ith  our  growth  along  right  lines. 
Those  who  are  church-members  owe  a  duty 
to  all  the  Society-members,  for  it  is  not  by 
devoting  our  entire  efforts  to  keeping  our 
own  skirts  clean  that  we  can  fulfil  our  share 
in  the  Divine  Plan. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  not  only 
is  Birthright  Membership  jusrifiable,  but  that 
it  is  the  best  practice  for  our  requirements. 
But  we  must  not  sink  back  upon  it  as  any 
guarantee  of  holiness.  The  Discipline  of 
London  Yearly  Meeting  contains  this  para- 
graph: 

'  Although  we  recognize  the  children  of 
our  members  as  objects  of  our  care  and  par- 
takers of  the  outward  privileges  of  Christian 
fellowship,  we  would  earnestly  remind  all 
that  such  recognition  cannot  constitute  them 
members  of  the  Lord's  spiritual  Israel.  Noth- 
ing can  effect  this  but  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  working. repentance  towards  God  and 
faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  there- 
fore let  the  words  of  our  Divine  Master  have 
due  place  with  us  all — "Ye  must  be  born 
again."  May  all  our  members  become  such 
on  the  ground  of  true  convincement  and  be 
prepared  in  their  several  places  to  bring  forth 
fruit  unto  God." 

Hence  we  see  that  while  conditions  among 
us  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  we  cannot 
lay  the  responsibility  at  the  door  of  Birth- 
right Membership.  I  believe  that  no  more 
effective  method  has  yet  been  brought  for- 
ward than  Birthright  Membership  has  prov- 
ed to  be  when  rightly  Hved  up  to. 

The  fault  is  not  there.  We  hold  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  revelation  of  the  Truth  as 
delivered  to  George  Fox  and  to  the  early 
Friends.  But  not  trusting  to  its  ability  to 
stand  in  the  world  upon  its  own  strength, 
we  wrap  that  Truth  in  a  napkin  lest  any 
harm  befall  it.  Too  many  of  us  are  content 
to  be  society-members  when  we  might  be- 
come members  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
call  has  been  extended  in  every  age.  Christ 
said:  "Behold  I  set  before  thee  an  open 
door."  Alfred  Lowry,  Jr. 

Haverford,  Pa.,  First  Month  i^th,  iqo8. 


The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  Within  You. 
If  you  do  not  wish  for  His  kingdom,  don't 
pray  for  it.  But  if  you  do,  you  must  do  more 
than  pray  for  it;  you  must  work  for  it. 
And  to  work  for  it  you  must  know  what  it  is; 
we  have  all  prayed  for  it  many  a  day  without 
thinking.  Observe,  it  is  a  kingdom  that  is  to 
come  to  us;  we  are  not  to  go  to  it.  Also,  it 
is  not  to  come  outside  of  us;  but  in  the 
hearts  of  us.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  with- 
in you. "  And,  being  within  us,  it  is  not  to  be 
seen  but  to  be  felt;  and  though  it  brings  all 
substance  of  good  with  it,  it  does  not  consist 
in  that:  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat 
and  drink  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost;"  joy,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
holy,  healthful,  and  helpful  Spirit. — ^John 
Ruskin. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Sometimes  1  think  children  spend  all  their 
lives  in  simply  dressing  and  undressing  their 
dolls,  washing  doll  clothes,  and  taking  care  of 
little  doll  houses.  1  mean  by  that  that  their 
thoughts  go  more  to  doing  such  things  than 
to  doing  anything  else.  The  only  wrong  in 
doing  such  things  is  to  have  all  your  thoughts 
occupied  with  them.  Let  me  go  from  the 
life  of  a  child  to  the  life  of  a  grown-up  person. 
Some  grown-up  people  do  nothing  else  but 
brush  clothes  and  wash  crockery  and  sweep 
floors.  We  mean  by  that  that  the  biggest 
part  of  their  lives  is  about  these  things.  It 
would  be  all  wrong  not  to  brush  clothes  and 
wash  crockery  and  sweep  floors,  but  if  the 
whole  life  is  planned  simply  upon  the  thought 
of  doing  these  things,  their  life  is  certainly  a 
very  foolish  life,  just  as  a  child's  life  is 
foolish  when  the  child  thinks  of  nothing  but 
its  playthings. — S.  S.  Advocate. 


How  THE  Quarrel  Was  Settled. — 
"That  makes  ten  times  that  I  have  caught 
it,"  said  Rose  in  a  satisfied  tone. 

"No,  it  doesn't,  it  makes  nine  times,  just 
exactly  as  many  as  1  have." 

That  is  what  Mary  said,  and  she  kept  her 
hoop  poised  in  the  air  while  they  waited  to 
settle  the  question. 

"Why,  Mary  Lee!  you  are  mistaken;  I 
have  caught  that  hoop  ten  times." 

"And  I  know  you  are  mistaken ;  you  have 
caught  it  just  nine  times,  hasn't  she,  Helen?" 

"  I  didn't  count,"  said  Helen. 

"Well,  I  did;  it  is  quite  likely  1  know  how 
many  times  1  caught  a  hoop." 

"And  I  should  think  it  was  quite  likely  I 
should  know  how  many  times  my  own  hoop 
was  caught." 

Both  girls  began  to  have  red  cheeks  and 
very  bright  eyes.  Frank,  down  in  the  grass 
at  their  feet,  laughed. 

"Now  you  are  getting  angry,"  he  said. 
"  If  you  were  boys  you  would  pitch  into  each 
other  and  fight  it  out.  How  do  girls  manage 
these  things?" 

"I  don't  want  to  play  any  more,"  said 
Mary,  dropping  her  hoop. 

"Oh !"  said  Frank,  "  I  know  what  girls  do, 
they  sulk.  Now,  you  will  go  off  in  a  huflf 
ana  not  speak  to  each  other  for  hours." 

"What  is  the  use?"  said  Helen.  "What 
is  the  difference  between  nine  and  ten,  any 
way?" 

"The  difference  between  nine  and  ten, 
Miss  Helen  Brent,  is  a  quarrel  between  two 
girls."    This  from  Frank. 

Then  Rose,  after  a  minute  of  silence:  "No, 
it  isn't  either;  it  is  a  kiss,"  and  she  put  her 
arms  around  Mary's  neck  and  gave  her  a 
hearty  one.  "Come,  Mary;  never  mind, 
perhaps  I  was  mistaken,"  said  Rose. 

"Maybe  I  was,"  said  Mary  cordially, 
"  Let's  begin  all  over  again." 

"There,  Frank,"  said  Helen  in  triumph, 
"that's  the  wa^  girls  manage  those  things." 

"Some  girls,  '  said  Frank.  Then  he  went 
off  whistling." — Nellie  Avery,  in  Messenger 
of  Peace. 


Garibaldi  was  as  loving  as  he  was  brave. 
He  and  his  troops  one  night  met  a  poor 
shepherd  who  was  in  much  trouble  because 


one  of  his  lambs  was  missing.  The  general 
stopped  his  march,  and  sent  his  soldiers  out 
with  torches  to  find  it.  But  one  by  one  they 
all  came  back  without  the  poor  little  thing. 
The  next  morning  Garibaldi  slept  much 
later  than  usual,  so  that  his  attendants  be- 
came alarmed,  and  at  last  one  of  them  went 
into  his  tent  and  waked  him  up.  Then  he 
turned  back  the  coverlid  and  showed  the 
soldier  the  lost  lamb,  cuddled  up  close  to 
him.  Long  after  the  others  had  given  up 
the  search,  he  had  kept  on  until  he  found  it. 


Indian  Boyhood. — "What  boy  would 
not  be  an  Indian  for  awhile  when  he  thinks 
of  the  freest  life  in  the  world?"  asks  the  In- 
dian writer,  Charles  A.  Eastman,  in  his  book 
Indian  Boyhood.  But  while  Indian  boys 
have  the  freedom  of  the  woods,  they  have  a 
more  severe  training  than  white  boys  to  fit 
them  for  what  their  tribe  believes  to  be  the 
duties  of  manhood.  C.  A.  Eastman  thus  re- 
calls his  own  experience:  "It  seems  to  be  a 
popular  idea  that  all  the  characteristic  skill 
of  the  Indian  is  instinctive  and  hereditary. 
This  is  a  mistake.  All  the  stoicism  and 
patience  of  the  American  Indian  are  acquired 
traits,  and  continued  practice  alone  makes 
him  master  of  the  art  of  woodcraft. 

"My  uncle,  who  educated  me  up  to  the 
time  when  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  a 
strict  disciplinarian  and  a  good  teacher. 
When  I  left  the  tepee  in  the  morning  he 
would  say:  '  Hakadah,  look  closely  to  every- 
thing you  see,'  and  at  evening,  on  my  return, 
he  used  often  to  catechise  me  for  an  hour  or 
so.  '  On  which  side  of  the  trees  is  the  lighter- 
colored  bark?  On  v/hich  side  do  they  have 
the  most  regular  branches?' 

"  It  was  his  custom  to  let  me  name  all  the 
new  birds  that  I  had  seen  during  the  day. 
I  would  name  them  according  to  the  color  or 
the  shape  of  the  bill  or  the  song,  or  the  ap- 
pearance and  locality  of  the  nest;  in  fact 
anything  about  the  bird  that  impressed  me 
as  characteristic. 

"'Hakadah,'  he  would  say  to  me,  'you 
ought  to  follow  the  example  of  the  shunk- 
tokecha  (the  wolf).  Even  when  he  is  sur- 
prised, and  runs  for  his  life,  he  will  pause  to 
take  one  more  look  at  you  before  he  enters 
his  final  retreat.  So  you  must  take  a  second 
look  at  everything  you  see.' 

"All  boys  were  expected  to  endure  hard- 
ships without  complaint.  In  savage  war- 
fare a  young  man  must,  of  course,  be  an 
athlete  and  used  to  undergoing  all  sorts  of 
privations.  He  must  be  able  to  go  without 
food  and  water  for  two  or  three  days  with- 
out displaying  any  weakness,  or  to  run  for 
a  day  and  a  night  without  any  rest.  He 
must  be  able  to  traverse  a  pathless,  wild 
country  without  losing  his  way  either  in  the 
day  or  at  night.  He  cannot  fall  short  in  any 
of  these  things  if  he  aspires  to  be  a  warrior." 
—  Youth's  Companion. 


Thk  Boy  Who  Dares. — It  is  all  very  well 
for  a  boy  to  be  brave,  but  there  is  a  point  be- 
yond which  a  boy's  bravery  becomes  mere 
foolhardiness..  I  have  known  boys  who 
thought  they  were  heroically  courageous 
when  they  were  really  foolhardy. 

I  remember  a  boy  of  this  kind  who  lived 
in  the  town  in  which  1  lived  when  I  was  a  boy. 


One  day  some  of  the  boys  who  knew  of  hijfc* 
vain  boasting  regarding  his  bravery  "dared' pi" 
him  to  walk  out  on  the  unfinished  wall  of 
building  in  course  of  erection.  The  bo)fc' 
"took  up  his  dare,"  and,  the  workmen  beinjlfW 
at  dinner,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  walisff'' 
on  the  scaffolding  and  started  on  his  peri-lW 
lous  journey  around  the  building. 

He  had  gone  but  a  few  feet  when  he  losllw' 
his  balance  and  fell  a  distance  of  forty  feell*' 
to  the  ground  below.  That  boy  never  re-lff 
sponded  to  another  "dare,"  for  he  died  thcftp' 
next  day  from  injuries  received  in  his  fallliiilii 

I  read  one  day  recently  of  a  boy  whorrftfo 
some  other  boy  "dared"  to  stand  on  a  rail-Biti 
road  track  in  front  of  an  approaching  trairlfi 
until  the  engine  had  come  to  a  point  withirlsn 
ten  feet  of  him.  He  "  took  up  the  dare"  ancftp 
stood  on  the  track  until  the  engine  was  al-Bile 
most  upon  him;  then  he  tried  to  leap  fromBatt 
the  track,  but  stumbled  and  fell,  and  wherBsts 
they  picked  him  up  both  feet  were  entirelvlil 
severed  from  his  legs,  and  he  must  go  througMn 
life  maimed  and  crippled  because  he  "wouldfc 
not  take  a  dare."  K 

Neither  of  these  boys  was  half  so  brave  asm 
a  boy  of  whom  I  knew  who,  without  beingBa 
challenged  to  do  so,  rushed  into  a  burningBilii 
building  to  rescue  his  little  sister  from  theBi 
flames.  Hi 

And  he  was  a  truly  brave  and  manly  boyB* 
who  leaped  into  a  mill-race  and  almost  lostBi 
his  own  life  in  saving  the  life  of  a  little  felloww| 
who  had  fallen  into  the  water.  Such  daringw 
as  this  is  proof  of  real  courage  and  manliness.Bsi 
Such  daring  as  this  involves  a  principle.  Ill 

The  boy  who,  regardless  of  sneers  and  rid-H 

icule,  stands  up  for  anything  involving  ^Iw 

moral  principle,  is  the  one  who  dares  to  someBti 
purpose.    His  daring  is  based  on  real  man-Bl 
liness. — H.  H.  H.,  in  the  Boys'  IVorld.  Mn 
  lal 

The  Mischief  of  the  Big  Battle  Fleet  Cruise,  m 

The  sailing  of  the  fleet  of  sixteen  big  battle-Bi 
ships  for  the  Pacific  has  given  rise  to  a  greatHi 
variety  of  comment.  Many  persons  haveft 
looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  some-Bi 
what  exceptional  practice  cruise.  SomeBif 
have  criticised  it  as  essentially  spectacular,H9 
as  involving  a  useless  waste  of  money,  andHi 
as  a  performance  of  no  essential  value,  evenBi' 
from  the  naval  point  of  view.  Others  havcB 
seen  in  it  evidence  of  an  adroit  scheme  tolil 
boom  the  navy  and  to  secure  for  it  supportwi 
not  likely  to  come  if  the  ordinary  navalHi 
routine  were  preserved.  The  majority  ofWt 
those  who  have  spoken  have  commended,ffli 
or  even  gloried  in,  the  cruise  as  a  necessary  Hi 
exhibition  to  the  other  maritime  powers,Hl 
and  particularly  to  Japan,  of  our  great  andHj 
rapidly  growing  naval  strength,  and  as  aH 
timely  warning  to  them  not  to  meddle  withB! 
us  from  the  sea.  The  sensational  papers, B 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  nearly  every  h\tm\ 
of  international  trouble,  have  made  great  1 
capital  out  of  it.  J 

From  one  point  of  view,  the  naval  cruise» 
performance  hardly  deserves  attention.  IfH! 
our  own  country  only  were  concerned,  itH 
would  make  very  little  difference  whetherU 
our  fleet  were  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  PacificB 
coast,  or  half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the'l 
other;  whether  it  went  round  the  Horn,  or  j 
cruised  up  and  down  the  Eastern  Coast,  or  I 
made  a  trip  into  the  Mediterranean.    Any  | 
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leference  of  the  cruise  to  a  special  impres- 
ion  to  be  made  upon  Japan  may  also  be 
tliminated  from  consideration.  Thedeclara- 
ions  of  the  government  on  this  point  are 
xplicit,  and  we  dislike  to  believe  them  ih- 
incere. 

I  But  notwithstanding  these  reserves,  the 
Iruise  of  this  great  battle  fleet,  as  the  Presi- 
lent  fondly  calls  it,  seems  to  us  to  be  ex- 
remely  unfortunate  and  fraught  with  im- 
nense  mischief.  It  is  perfectly  clear  what 
he  purpose  of  the  government  was  in  dis- 
tatching  it.  If  we  are  to  interpret  this 
w  lurpose  by  the  repeated  utterances  of  the 
fii  'resident  and  the  Navy  Department  about 
he  necessity  of  a  large  and  efficient  navy  in 
he  interests  both  of  our  own  security  and  of 
he  peace  of  the  world,  this  cruise  was  in- 
ended,  not  only  to  give  the  combined  fleet 
>ractice  and  thus  to  increase  its  efficiency, 
>ut  also  to  create  among  the  people  of  the 
ountry  a  deeper  interest  in  the  navy  and  a 
warmer  enthusiasm  for  its  further  enlarge- 
nent  according  to  the  Administration's 
j)olicy.  Enlistments  for  the  navy  have  been 
'ery  slow  and  the  department  doubtless  be- 
ieved  that  this  exhibition  would  increase  the 
)atriotic  zeal  of  a  considerable  number  of 
'oung  men  and  induce  them  to  take  service 
vith  the  navy.  Nothing  could  have  been 
note  cunningly  devised  to  excite  the  im- 
iginations  of  the  masses,  kindle  their  fight- 
ng  patriotism,  intensify  their  fear  of  imagi- 
lary  foreign  foes,  make  them  feel  that  a  big 
fleet  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  safety, 
ind  secure  their  support  for  immense  naval 
;-.  budgets  in  Congress, — nothing  could  have 

;  .  been  more  cunningly  devised  for  all  this  than 

this  extraordinary  and  spectacular  cruise. 

But  great  as  is  the  mischief  that  it  will 
work  in  this  direction,  in  dazzling  the  people 
and  keeping  them  blind  to  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness  of  limitless  naval  expansion  of  our 
f  country,  the  evil  effects  in  another  direction 
>;  will  be  still  greater.    The  President  naively 

I  supposes,  if  his  utterances  are  to  be  taken  at 
.  their  face  value,  that  the  other  powers  will 
-.  be  awed  by  this  naval  display  into  respect 

for  us,  and  thus  the  peace  of  the  world  be 
:  better  assured.    What  will  actually  happen 

-  is  that  most  of  the  great  naval  powers  will 
be  aroused  by  the  example,  or  goaded  on  by 
a  lurking  fear  of  what  may  be  our  purposes, 

-  :to  add  immediately  to  its  own  naval  equip- 
j  ment  and  to  try  to  outdo  us  in  power  on  the 

isea.  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Japan 
:  are  not  the  sort  of  folks  to  be  stupefied  by 
r  this  display  and  driven  from  the  field  of 

rivalry.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  all  take 
( !up  the  challenge  and  the  cruise  will  hardly 
;  I  be  ended  before  more  huge  ships,  in  addition 

I I  to  the  latest  recommended  by  the  President, 
t  will  be  urged  upon  Congress,  that  we  may 

keep  pace  with  the  naval  programs  of  the 

i  other  powers,  which  our  own  folly  and  ex- 
travagance have  induced  them  to  form.  In 

^  this  way  this  great  cruise  of  our  battle  fleet 
1;  to  the  Pacific  will,  as  its  most  immediate  and 

ii  certain  effects,  strengthen  and  urge  on  the 
J  i  rivalry  of  armaments  among  the  nations, 
( I  which  has  already  done  such  enormous  evil, 
f  and  which  nearly  every  one  of  them  pro- 
K  fesses  to  wish  to  see  arrested. 

Kj  That  our  own  country  should,  at  any  rate 
Jon  the  naval  side,  be  taking  the  lead  in  this 


ruinous  rivalry,  is  one  of  the  incompre- 
hensible contradictions  of  the  time;  and  so  it 
is  regarded  by  all  intelligent  people  abroad. 
Our  national  principles,  our  historic  ante- 
cedents, and  what  we  have  actually  done 
through  arbitration  in  promoting  inter- 
national good-feeling  and  peace,  all  demand 
that  we  should  be  first  and  not  last  in  every 
purpose  and  effort  to  bring  about  speedily  a 
limitation  and  reduction  of  the  overgrown 
armaments  which  now  burden  the  world. 
But  instead  of  this,  here  we  are,  cap  in  hand, 
shouting  with  the  full  strength  of  our  lungs, 
and  rushing  at  our  top  speed  at  the  head  of 
the  mad  race  for  even  greater  and  greater 
naval  armament. 

Not  all  of  the  people,  we  are  glad  to  say, 
are  being  fooled  by  this  great  naval  pageant, 
but  unfortunately  too  many  of  them  are. — 
Advocate  of  Peace. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

A  LondoQ  Friends'  Meeting  in  1908. 

BY  EDWARD  HAROLD  MARSH. 


FOREWORD. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States, 
the  writer  found  Friends  with  whom  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  coming  in  contact,  much  in- 
terested to  hear  how  their  brethren  in  the 
old  country  conduct  their  meetings.  The 
series  of  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  is 
an  attempt  to  depict  the  London  Friends' 
meetings  of  to-day  in  such  a  way  as  will  be 
intelligible  to  readers  of  The  Friend.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  London 
Yearly  Meeting  includes  almost  all  Friends 
in  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  and  while 
there  are  several  types  of  meetings  which 
are  each  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  Truth,  as 
Friends  see  it,  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 
twentieth  century,  it  will  very  commonly 
be  found  that  the  same  Friends  in  the  same 
meeting-house  will  be  present  at  meetings  of 
a  very. different  character,  for  example,  an 
ordinary  meeting  for  worship  in  the  morning 
and  a  "mission  meeting"  in  the  evening. 
Hence  a  separate  article  will  be  devoted  to 
each  different  type  of  meeting;  at  this  time 
we  deal  with  Devonshire  House  which  is  a 
class  to  itself;  in  the  next  an  ordinary 
Friends'  meeting  in  the  suburbs;  and  later, 
a  description  of  Friends'  work  amongst  the 
"submerged  tenth,"  the  enormous  mass  of 
population  in  the  poverty-stricken  slums  on 
the  east  side  of  London. 

DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  downtown  dis- 
trict of  London,  the  careful  seeker  and  en- 
quirer may  find  a  small  archway,  between 
a  candy-store  on  the  one  hand  and  a  book- 
store on  the  other,  having  a  brass  plate  on 
each  side  bearing  the  words  "Friends'  Meet- 
ing Houses."  The  place  looks  private,  but 
Friends  at  any  rate,  if  not  the  general  pub- 
lic, know  that  it  is  not  a  trespass  to  pass 
doors  bearing  the  words  "Friends'  Meering 
House,"  so  on  entering  the  stranger  finds 
himself  in  a  long  tunnel-like  passage,  lit  all 
day  by  electric  light,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a  small  open  court  and  looking  upwards, 
above  the  tall  buildings  all  around,  one  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sky. 

This  is  the  entrance  to  Devonshire  House, 
where,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  year 


1905,  London  Yearly  Meering  has  been  held 
without  any  intermission,  ever  since  Friends 
first  assembled  in  Yearly  Meerings. 

Outside  there  is  no  evidence  whatever, 
except  two  small  entrances,  of  a  Friends' 
Meeting  House.  The  group  of  buildings 
known  as  Devonshire  House  occupy  the  mid- 
dle of  a  downtown  block,  the  street  frontage 
of  which  on  all  sides  is  occupied  by  ordinary 
places  of  business,  and  the  middle  is  retained 
by  Friends  for  their  Yearly  Meeting  Houses. 

The  three  meeting  houses  have  a  seating 
capacity  for  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons 
respectively,  and  there  are  about  a  dozen 
committee-rooms  which  can  accommodate 
from  two  hundred  to  ten  people  according 
to  size.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  the  offices 
of  the  Recording  Clerk,  the  Friends'  Insti- 
tute, and  the  offices  of  the  various  other 
activities  of  Friends  in  England,  such  as  the 
Foreign  Mission  Association,  Home  Mission 
and  Extension  Committee,  Friends'  Tract 
Association,  Temperance  Union,  etc.;  and 
also  the  Library,  containing  the  best  collec- 
tion of  literature  written  by,  adverse  to,  or 
of  interest  to  Friends  in  the  world.  This 
Library  has  been  accumulating  for  over  two 
hundred  years,  but  it  is  only  of  recent  years 
that  there  has  been  a  librarian  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  work,  which  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  now  has  two  assis- 
tants. The  Library  is  kept  up-to-date,  and 
is  in  touch  with  Friends  of  all  branches  on 
the  American  continent,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  here  in  London  is  to  be  found  a  more 
complete  collection  of  American  Friends' 
publications  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  v/ith  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  Devonshire  House 
Friends'  Meeting  are  typical  of  the  down- 
town district  of  any  old  city.  In  the  days 
when  it  was  usual  for  tradesmen  to  live  over 
their  places  of  business,  Devonshire  House 
had  a  strong  First-day  meering,  but  that  day 
has  long  since  gone  by.  Friends,  like  other 
people,  now  live  in  the  suburbs,  where  they 
have  their  meetings,  Vx'hich  we  hope  to  de- 
scribe in  a  future  issue,  and  they  do  not  come 
into  the  heart  of  Puritan  London  on  First- 
day  if  they  can  avoid  it,  and  the  chief  reason 
for  keeping  the  place  open  on  First-day  is, 
that  a  stranger  happening  to  be  in  London 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  meeting  for 
worship  here.  So  the  First-day  morning 
meeting  for  worship  here  is  not  typical  of  a 
London  Friends '  M^eeting  of  to-day.  Devon- 
shire House  is  the  administrative  center  of 
London  Yeariy  Meeting,  and  of  London 
and  Middlesex  Quarteriy  Meering,  so  that  a 
meeting  for  discipline  or  the  mid-day  half- 
hour  meering  for  worship  during  the  week 
must  be  regarded  as  typical  rather  than  the 
First-day  meeting  for  worship. 

After  the  visitor  has  succeeded  in  finding 
Devonshire  House,  and  then  has  penetrated 
through  the  long  tunnel  to  the  inner  court, 
he  will  find  a  bulletin  board  indicating  what 
meeting  is  assembling,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
found. 

All  meetings  for  business  or  discipline  are 
preceded  by  a  meeting  for  worship  in  the 
solemn  hush  of  which  Friends  are  preparing 
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for  the  meeting  which  is  to  follow,  striving 
to  feel  that  it  is  the  Master's  business  that 
they  are  about  and  that  they  must  wait  for 
indication  of  his  will  in  all  the  business  to  be 
done.  The  silence  is  seldom  broken  during 
the  first  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  such  a  hush 
rests  over  the  meeting  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
realize  that  one  is  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
noisy  streets,  within  five  hundred  yards  of 
several  railway  stations,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  city  of  upwards  of  seven  millions  of 
people.  The  noisy  ticking  of  the  clock,  and 
the  faint  murmur  of  the  sounds  which  pene- 
trate from  the  outer  world  seem  to  make  the 
silence  within  only  more  intense.  All  the 
ordinary  city  noises  are  shut  out  by  closed 
doors  and  the  tall  buildings  which  surround 
the  Friends'  Meeting  Houses,  or  are  subdued 
down  to  a  slight  murmur  which  has  to  be 
listened  for  to  be  heard. 

Ever  and  anon  a  dull  rumbling  sound  is 
both  heard  and  felt,  and  the  whole  building 
trembles,  the  visitor  feels  uncomfortable  and 
perhaps  alarmed,  and  yet  the  Friends  show 
no  sign  of  movement;  are  they  asleep?  or 
are  they  lifted  out  of  the  concerns  of  this 
world?  is  it  an  earthquake?  Surely,  yes! 
But  why  no  sign?  or  is  it  the  Spirit  moving 
so  that  the  whole  building  trembles?  No, 
it  is  none  of  these,  it  is  the  pounding  of  the 
electric  trains  of  the  underground  railway 
below.  The  rumbling  ceases,  and  all  is 
quiet  again,  at  regular  intervals  the  bells  of 
a  neighboring  church  toll  out  the  passing 
time,  or  the  screech  of  a  steamer  in  the  river 
penetrates  into  the  meeting  house,  occasion- 
ally the  shrill  gong  of  the  fire  engine  or  am- 
bulance is  heard. 

The  meeting  takes  no  notice  of  the  noisy 
silence,  a  Friend  appears  in  supplication  and 
nearly  all  present  rise  to  their  feet.  The 
prayer  is  not  in  the  prophetic  style  that  these 
walls  have  so  often  heard,  there  is  little  emo- 
tion, and  not  much  mysticism,  the  Friend 
has  just  come  from  his  office,  his  thoughts 
are  pigeonholed  like  the  papers  at  his  desk, 
his  petition  is  direct  and  orderly,  his  thanks 
are  for  benefits  received.  The  prayer  is 
short  and  Friends  resume  their  seats. 

Other  Friends  seated  in  various  parts  of 
the  house  take  part  in  the  vocal  ministry  of 
the  meeting  as  they  are  led,  or  as  they  are 
faithful  to  the  leadings  that  they  feel  within; 
there  is  no  pre-arrangement. 

The  bells  of  the  neighboring  church  toll 
the  hour,  no  immediate  notice  is  taken,  but 
before  long  two  leading  Friends  shake  hands, 
and  others  seated  facing  the  meeting  in  the 
gallery  do  likewise;  it  is  the  signal  of  dis- 
missal, the  men  Friends  put  on  their  hats 
before  leaving  their  seats,  in  a  few  minutes 
the  house  is  empty,  all  have  adjourned  to  a 
neighboring  r(K)m  for  refreshments,  and  a 
short  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  and 
relaxation. 


About  an  hour  is  spent  in  this  way  until  a 
warning  bell  is  heard  which  continues  to  ring 
automatically  until  the  meeting  has  re-as- 
sembled. There  is  a  short  pause  of  silent 
waiting  upon  the  Lord,  but  this  docs  not 
last  long.  Soon  the  Clerk  rises  and  reads  the 
preliminary  minute,  there  is  some  shuffling, 
Friends  take  this  oppgrtunity  of  getting 
comfortable,  they  are  then  ready  to  attend 
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to  business.  Nothing  is  formally  moved  and 
seconded,  nor  is  anything  put  to  the  vote, 
no  outward  indication  of  "those  in  favor" 
or  "on  the  contrary"  is  ever  asked  for;  gen- 
erally after  a  free  discussion  the  meeting  is 
in  substantial  unity  one  way  or  the  other. 
Motions  are  not  carried  against  a  dissentient 
minority,  if  the  meeting  is  not  able  to  come 
to  an  agreement  the  clerk  has  to  leave  the 
matter  over  for  discussion  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  a  committee  is  sometimes  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  matter  meanwhile,  other- 
wise he  drafts  a  minute,  if  it  has  not  been 
anticipated  and  prepared  beforehand,  giving 
"  thesense  of  the  meeting."  Thisisfrequently 
amended,  but  finally  a  minute  satisfactory 
to  all  is  placed  upon  the  minute  book.  At 
the  end  of  the  agenda  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  are  read  over,  and  anything 
arising  out  of  them  is  attended  to,  stray 
threads  are  picked  up  and  new  business,  or 
private  concerns  brought  before  the  meeting, 
and  then,  everything  being  done,  there  is  an 
impressive  silence;  the  clerk  rises,  reads  the 
short  minute  of  adjournment,  and  almost 
suddenly  the  meeting  breaks  up. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  house  is  empty, 
after  brief  farewells.  Friends  emerge  from 
the  tunnel-like  entrance  back  into  the  outer 
world,  soon  they  become  dissolved  in  the 
ceaseless  stream  of  traffic  which  is  always 
passing  along  Bishopsgate  and  Liverpool 
streets,  and  wend  their  ways  homeward  by 
steam  or  electric  trains,  by  horse,  omnibus, 
motor-bus,  or  electrobus,  and  the  meeting 
houses  that  they  have  just  left  seem  desolate, 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  seems  sadder,  the 
rumbling  of  the  trains  more  fearful,  and 
there  is  an  added  solemnity  about  the  bells 
as  they  toll  out  the  lapse  of  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Remarks  in  Letter  of  Joseph  J.  Neave. 

To  the  hurt  of  some  of  my  friends  and 
others.  Holy  Scripture  is  being  set  aside,  and 
I  feel  Henry  W.  Fry's  references  to  the  state 
of  things  in  the  last  times,  set  forth  in  i  Tim. 
iv.  and  II  Tim.  iii,  of  which  the  "Spirit 
speaketh  expressly,"  is  a  warning  greatly 
needed.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  critics  at  work, — one,  who 
in  loyalty  to  God  and  their  fellow  men,  are 
clearing  away  the  dust  of  the  ages,  and  caus- 
ing the  Truth  and  Spirit  of  God  to  be  better 
understood,  as  their  sanctified  wisdom  and 
researches  reveal  all  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ, — with  these  the  wonderful  utterances 
of  the  prophets  and  Psalmists  in  the  Old 
Testament  are  intensified,  and  established  as 
adamant  by  the  records  and  writings  in  the 
New,  and  the  glory  of  our  King  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom 
and  everlasting  reign  in  righteousness  and 
peace  is  assured, — for  God  hath  "given  Him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  at 
or  in  the  name  or  power  of  Jesus  every  knee 
shall  bow,"  etc.,  etc.  On  these  lines  I  see 
no  limit  to  the  revelations  that  God  may 
make  to  any  of  his  children  as  they  are  able 
to  bear  or  receive  them, — they  carry  us  past 
the  finite  into  the  Infinite.  So  as  "little 
children,"  waiting  on  the  Father's  will,  we 
are  content  and  happy, — knowing  as  we  an- 
swer F.  R.  Havergall's  query  in  the  affirma- 
tive,— "  His  Willis  wisest,  and  hiswayisbest." 
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But  there  seems  to  me  a  class  of  criti 
that  doubt  everything  that  thei  r  wisdom  or  r  i 
search  cannot  understand,  forgetting  th 
"  by  the  Spirit  of  God"  the  things  of  God  a 
revealed  and  known.  I  might  sooner  tal 
my  watch  to  a  blacksmith  to  be  repaire 
than  to  accept  human  wisdom  to  teach  n 
in  the  things  of  God.  It  is  true,  humj 
learning  and  talent  and  skill  can  do  much 
enlighten  my  natural  understanding,  but 
needs  the  Spirit  of  God  to  quicken  me  ar 
apply  them  to  my  heart  and  life,  yea,  ar 
help  me  lay  hold  of  them  and  make  the 
mine.  Then  the  quickened  soul  feeds  ( 
the  "living  Bread  that  came  down  fm 
heaven,"  and  is  the  one  Sustainer  and  Help 
of  his  people.  I  fear  this  latter  spirit 
causing  some  to  take  false  notions  of  tl 
Fatherhood  of  God  (a  very  precious  trut 
rightly  understood),  of  the  exceeding  sinft 
ness  of  sin,  of  the  Mediatorial  work  of  01 
blessed  Saviour,  and  tending  to  the  evidencj 
of  the  last  times,  as  set  forth  in  first  ar 
second  Timothy.  Anything  that  would  d 
tract  from  the  deity  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  1 
from  his  perfect  and  sinless  human  natui 
must,  it  seems  to  me,  spring  from  a  false  ar 
mistaken  spirit,  if  not  worse.  If  either  1 
lessened,  how  can  He  become  "the  daysm< 
between  us,"  that  lays  his  hand  on  us  botl 
How  can  He  raise  those,  lost  and  ruin( 
through  sin,  up  to  oneness  in  the  resurre 
tion  life  with  Himself  and  with  the  Fathe 

I  do  not  look  forward  in  fearfulness  as  ■ 
the  future,  though  evil  of  various  kinds  seen 
to  abound.  God  is  working  out  his  own  glo 
ious  purposes  of  good,  and  nothing  shall  rei 
ly  hinder  or  stay  his  hand.  Still,  with  tl 
increase  of  the  military  spirit,  and  expenc 
ture  of  the  nations, — the  gambling  spiri 
strong  drink,  opium,  etc.,  I  fear  great  suffe 
ing  may  yet  be  experienced  ere  Christ's  kin 
dom  is  really  established  in  the  earth. 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


MY  HOME  IS  NOT  HERE. 

When  I  gaze  on  the  light  of  yon  beautiful  sky. 
And  the  curtains  of  azure  unfolded  on  high, 
Their  glory  and  splendor  recall  to  my  thought  1 
The  blissful  inheritance  Jesus  has  bought.  I 
1  fancy  the  portals  of  heaven  appear. 
And  I  feel  at  this  moment,  my  home  is  not  here! 

When  I  see  all  around  me  those  flowers  so  bright, 
Which  God  hath  implanted  to  ravish  my  sight, 
1  hail  them  as  pledges  of  heavenly  love, 
And  think  of  the  bright  ones  now  blooming  above 
Their  fragrance  reminds  me  of  hopes  that  are  deai 
And  I  love  to  remember  my  home  is  not  here! 

As  1  list  to  the  song  of  the  lark  as  she  flies, 
Still  warbling  her  notes  as  she  mounts  to  the  skie; 
1  think  of  the  time  when  my  heavenward  flight 
Will,  like  hers,  be  directed  to  regions  of  light. 
1  shall  sing,  as  1  leave  every  trouble  and  fear, 
My  home  is  in  heaven,  my  home  is  not  here! 

Oh,  land  of  enjoyment!    Oh,  home  of  my  heart!  ! 
What  blessed  delights  can  thy  image  impart, 
In  the  midst  of  affliction,  of  sorrow  and  grief,  1 
One  thought  of  thy  glory  brings  instant  relief,  | 
And  quickly  the  dark  evening  clouds  disappear. 
As  the  feeling  steals  o'er  me,  my  home  is  not  herej 

A.F.' 

Extracts — H.O.  TregelW s  Journal,  1892. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  secrei 
among  men;  for  God  will  "bring  every  woe 
into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thir, 
whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evu 
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Memorial  Window  for  George  Fox 
IN  THE  Plymouth  Church  Building  in 
V-  Brooklyn. 

^  A  writer  in  the  London  Friend  tells  of  an 
omment  which  the  interior  of  the  Ply- 
juth  Church  building  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
about  to  receive,  consisting  of  eight  mem- 
ial  windows,  forming  an  historical  series 
ustrative  of  the  religious  movement  for 
eedom.  "The  third  of  these  windows  de- 
Cts  Oliver  Cromwell  and  George  Fox  in 
'  gnified  colloquy,  the  Protector  announc- 

EI  freedom  of  worship  to  the  Quaker." 
^;  lOf  course  this  is  the  panel  of  that  series 
lich  appeals  most  forcibly  to  us  as  Friends, 
-ox's  interviews  v/ith  the  Protector  form 
lamatic  episodes,  as  he  has  recorded  them 
his  Journal.    The  first  occasion  seems  to 
[Ve  been  in  1654.    George  Fox  goes  to  call 
ion  Oliver  Cromwell  at  Whitehall,  and  is 
mitted  to  see  him  before  he  is  dressed  in 
e  morning.    With  that  courtesy  which 
is  'above  all  forms  of  breeding,'  the  Friend 
moved  on  his  entrance  to  say,  'Peace  be 
this  house.'    He  discourses  to  the  Pro- 
ctor of  truth,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Scrip- 
ires.    The  two  are  drawn  to  one  another, 
id  as  they  part  the  magnate  catches  George 
)X  by  the  hand,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
ds  him  come  again,  saying,  'If  thou  and  I 
are  but  an  hour  of  a  day  together,  we 
ould  be  nearer  one  to  another.' 
"Two  years  later  they  met  in  Hyde  Park, 
id  George  Fox  walks  by  Oliver  Cromwell's 
:>6ach,  though  the  Hfeguards  would  have 
smdered  him.    There  is  a  touch  of  homely 
ijiSartiness  in  the  Protector's  announcement 
-t)  his  Quaker  maid-servant  when  he  goes 

■  ome  that  he  has  good  news  for  her,  that 

■  eorge  Fox  is  in  town.    The  next  day  the 

■  itter  calls  again  at  Whitehall,  and  in  the 
3  Dwer  of  the  Lord  God  warns  the  great  man 

)  lay  all  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  But  Oliver 
.'ceives  these  earnest  words  lightly,  but 

hen  his  faithful  adviser  had  departed  the 

ing  of  conviction  rests  in  the  heart  of  his 
ireless  listener.  After  two  years,  in  a  time 
r  great  suffering,  George  Fox  called  again 
pen  Oliver  Cromv/ell  to  lay  before  him  the 
istress  of  Friends  both  in  England  and 
reland.  At  this  time  he  solemnly  warned 
im  not  to  accept  the  Enghsh  crown. 

"To  which  of  these  interviews  the  panel 
'indow  picture  refers  it  seems  hard  to  deter- 
line.  It  may  be  to  some  occasion  not  noted 
1  the  Journal.  Certainly  if  Oliver  Cromi- 
'ell  ever  announced  personal  liberty  of  wor- 
hip  to  George  Fox,  it  was  a  m.atter  of  un- 
jliilled  promise;  for  this  great  boon  of  free- 
cm  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
f  one's  own  conscience  was  not  obtained 
ill  years  after. 

"Once  more  in  that  year,  1658,  the  Quaker 
nd  the  Lord  Protector  met;  it  was  for  the 
ast  time.  Fox  going  by  boat  to  Hampton 
X)urt,  with  the  burden  of  Friends'  sufferings 
leavy  upon  his  heart,  met  Cromwell  riding 
t  the  head  of  his  lifeguards.  Before  they 
net,  the  sensitive  spirit  of  the  great  Quaker 
alt  'a  waft  of  death  go  forth  against  him. 
Vhen  I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead 
nan.'  The  next  day  George  Fox  went  again 
•y  appointment  to  Hampton  Court,  but  ' 
)liver  Cromwell  was  then  too  ill  to  see  him.  ( 
^e  never  saw  him  again," 
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The  other  memorial  windows  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Church  edifice  are  distinguished  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"The  first  scene  represents  the  patriots 
Hampden  and  Pym  urging  upon  Charles  I. 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  in  the  sec- 
ond John  Milton  sits  dictating  his  'Areopa- 
gite'  pleading  for  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
In  the  fourth— the  'Departure  of  the  Pil- 
grims from  Delfthaven  on  the  Speedwell' — 
John  Robinson  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  in  the  cabin  of  the  vessel  at  prayer. 
There  follow  the  'Signing  of  the  Compact  on 
Board  the  Mayflower,'  and  the  'Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.'  In  the  'Found- 
ing of  Harvard  College,'  its  originator,  John 
Harvard,  appears  discussing  educational  pro- 
jects with  Governor  Winthrop  and  other 
dignitaries.  Last  of  the  series  is  a  picture 
of  John  Eliot,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians. 
The  sequence  of  thought  is  harmoniously 
maintained  throughout,  emphasizing  the 
struggle  for  political,  religious  and  intellect- 
ual Hberty." 


You  have  a  disagreeable  duty  to  do  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Do  not  blacken  nine  and 
ten  and  eleven  and  all  between  with  the 
color  of  twelve. — George  MacDonald. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Last  week  Joseph  Elkinton  in  a  manner  repeated  his 
visit  of  a  year  ago  to  the  Cambridge  "divinity"  stu- 
dents, this  time  for  an  intended  free  conversation  with 
them  on  the  spirit  of  Friends'  principles;  also  to  meet 
with  a  company  at  Wellesley  College,  Mass.,  where  his 
daughter  is  a  student,  and  other  Friends  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  Providence,  and  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Walter  L.  Moore  spoke  on  Present-day  Problems 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  at  Haddonfield  last  Third-day 
before  the  Penn  Literary  Round  Table. 

An  incident  found  in  the  London  Friend  of  seventh 
inst.,  helps  to  punctuate  Edward  Howard  Marsh's 
picture  given  on  page  261  of  our  present  number,  de- 
scribing the  entrance  to  Friends'  Devonshire  House. 
For  on  the  first  evening  of  this  month  a  large  motor 
brougham,  after  an  erratic  career  in  Bishopsgate  Street, 
drove  into  the  tunnel-like  entrance  to  the  Friends' 
premises,  carrying  before  it  the  glass  doors  by  the  side 
window  of  Headley's  bookshop  and  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding framework. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Last  First-day  evening  John  R.  Cary  talked  to  the 
pupils  on  The  Tobacco  Problem,  presenting  the  subject 
in  a  sane  and  effective  manner. 

John  B.  Garrett  and  J.  Hervey  Dewees  spent  last 
First-day  at  the  School,  visiting  Scripture  classes  and 
attending  the  meeting  for  worship  in  which  the  former 
had  some  service. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Westtown  Literary  Union  on 
the  I2th  instant.  Dr.  William  W.  Comfort  delivered  an 
interesting  lecture  on  Spain  and  the  Spanish  people, 
drawing  largely  upon  his  own  experience  and  observa- 
tions when  among  the  Spaniards. 

Charles  Kellogg,  the  nature  lover  and  imitator  of  bird- 
notes  was  at  Westtown  on  Second-day  evening  of  last 
week  and  his  lecture  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  heard  him.  His  lantern  slides  of  general  out-door 
subjects,  with  numerous  "moving  pictures,"  his  repro- 
duction of  the  songs  of  birds,  his  attitude  toward  the 
lower  animals,  and  the  spirit  of  the  man  himself  were 
all  greatly  enjoyed. 


Correspondence. 

The  extraordinary  race  for  warlike  pre-eminence  in 
which  our  government  is  engaged  seems  little  under- 
stood and  testified  against  by  the  professors  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  The  folly  and  extravagance  and  sin 
of  it  all  is  resting  all  too  easily  on  the  conscience  of 
Friends,  who  should  beyond  all  others  owe  allegiance 
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to  the  Prince  of  Peace  before  any  party  or  material  con- 
sideration whatever. 

Thy  friend. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 
The  Whittier,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Second  Month  2d, 
1908. 


Chatwood,  New  South  Wales, 
Eleventh  Month  21st,  1907. 

My  dear  Friend,  E.  P.  Sellew: — After  over  six  years, 
in  which  time  1  was  unable  to  read,  that  blessing  is 
restored  to  me  [by  the  cataract  being  successfully  re- 
moved from  one  eye].  Life  seems  ever  sweetening  and 
brightening,  so  that  I  can  and  do  thank  and  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  restored  blessing,  and  1  think  not  less  for 
his  lessons  of  love  and  power,  brought  home  to  me  dur- 
ing those  years  

The  m.ain  object  of  my  writing  now  is  to  see  if  there 
is  printed  in  tract  form  the  Address  of  Henry  W.  Fry 
on  "The  Inward  Light."  If  you  have,  please  send  me 
two  hundred  copies  and  the  price.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  message  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time,  es- 
pecially by  some  of  our  members  in  these  States. 

What  is  called  the  New  Theology  is  finding  a  foothold 
in  some  of  these  quarters.  [This  part  of  the  letter  we 
deem  will  be  more  serviceable  in  a  separate  article  on 
the  subject.] 

All  this  rush  [of  travel  seven  times  faster  than  when 
I  was  a  lad],  giving  less  time  to  thought  or  prayer, 
sending  the  worldly-wise  into  militarism,  suicide,  or 
other  vain  hopes  of  escape,  is  really  showing  thought- 
ful persons  that  the  accepting  of  Christ's  teachings 
and  laws,  and  giving  Him  his  right  place  as  Head 
of  our  lives,  of  our  families,  of  our  churches  and  nations, 
is  the  only  remedy — that  the  prayer  so  frequently  on 
thousands  of  lips,  must  he  put  into  practice, — and  his 
kingdom  will  then  come.  James  J.  Neave. 

Gathered  Notes. 

MoNARCHS  IN  Business. — Monarch  and  man  of  busi- 
ness is  a  more  frequent  combination  than  many  persons 
imagine.  Emperor  William  owns  a  well-equipped  pot- 
tery, which  brings  him  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
The  King  of  Wurtemburg  is  proprietor  of  two  large 
hotels,  which  pay  handsome  profits.  The  King  of  Sax- 
ony owns  a  porcelain  factory  at  Meissen.  The  Regent 
of  Lippe-Detmold  runs  a  large  model  farm,  and  sells 
butter,  milk  and  eggs.  The  King  of  Servia  owns  a 
barber  shop  and  an  apothecary  shop,  and  is  an  agent 
for  motor  cars. 


There  probably  never  was  an  age  when  so  much  good 
and  sincere  verse  was  written  as  in  the  present.  In 
rhythmical  skill,  in  a  certain  artistic  neatness,  in  in- 
genuity, the  poems  printed  month  by  month  in  the 
better  magazines  are  above  the  average  of  Whittier;  yet 
it  is  true  that  they  leave  us  dissatisfied,  that  Whittier, 
for  example,  has  a  meaning  and  a  weight  which  can  be 
allowed  to  no  living  American  poet,  nor  to  any  of  the 
younger  generation  in  England.  What  is  lacking?  Well 
it  has  been  our  sad  duty  to  make  ourselves  more  or  less 
familiar  with  hundreds  of  the  more  recent  volumes  of 
verse,  and  one  thing  has  been  forced  upon  our  attention. 
They  are  often  melodious,  they  catch  the  more  evanes- 
cent beauties  of  nature  with  fine  sensibility,  they  are 
sometimes  richly  emotional,  even  passionate;  but  for 
the  moral  values  of  life  they  have  no  voice. — New  York 
Evening  Past. 


The  Intelligencer' s  editorial  quotes  from  a  New  York 
paper  the  following  from  one  of  the  crowd  that  is  tramp- 
ing the  streets  in  this  terrible  weather: 

"We  are  not  criminals,  we  are  not  vicious;  many  of 
us.  doubtless,  have  not  been  so  saving  and  thrifty  as  we 
might  have  been  in  times  past,  but  the  majority  of  us 
are  willing  to  work,  and  would  cheerfully  and  eagerly 
work  if  we  knew  where  to  find  it.  We  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  the  shelter  afforded  by  libraries,  reading-rooms 
missions,  etc.,  but  when  these  places  close  up  at  night, 
we  are  turned  out  into  the  streets  to  tramp,  tramp,  up 
and  down.  There  is  no  where  else  to  go.  Where  do  we 
sleep?  We  don't  sleep,  because  situated  as  we  are,  we 
are  positively  denied  any  opportunity  to  do  so.  If 
tired,  overtaxed  nature  asserts  herself  and  you  nod  over 
a  book  in  a  reading-room,  you  are  quickly  invited  to 
take  a  walk,  and  if  you  don't  go,  the  invitation  is  with- 
drawn and  you  are  brutally  ordered  to  go  out;  and  of 
course,  if  a  poor  fellow  falls  asleep  in  a  mission,  he  is 
shaken  and  kept  awake,  willynilly. 

"  I  myself  have  not  been  in  a  bed,  or  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  sleep  outside  of  one,  for  five  days  and  nights, 
and  have  not  had  my  shoes  off  during  that  time.  Can 
you  realize  what  it  means  to  be  deprived  of  sleep  in  this 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Second  Mo.  22,  1908. 


cruel  manner?  1  am  dazed  and  nearly  crazy  and  how 
it  is  all  going  to  end.  I  fmd  myself  dully  wondering. 

"  1  manage  to  get  a  morsel  to  eat,  and  so  keep  body 
and  soul  together,  by  becoming  one  of  the  units  in  the 
"bread  line"  at  midnight,  after  standing  therein  two 
hours,  patiently  waiting  all  that  time  in  order  that  one 
may  not  miss  the  dole,  which  a  later  comer  might  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  do." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  petition  has  lately  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
urging  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
importation  of  intoxicating  drinks  into  local  option  and 
prohibition  districts.  This  petition  is  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  and  sets  forth  that  the  General  Assembly  repre- 
sents 1.341,492  members  of  that  church. 

A  despatch  from  Jackson,  Aliss.,  says:  The  statutory 
prohibition  bill,  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
six  to  four.  The  bill  provides  that  all  licenses  now  in 
effect  in  the  State  shall  cease  Twelfth  Month  3 1  st.  There 
are  at  present  only  eight  counties  in  the  State  licensing 
the  sale  of  liquor.  The  Governor  has  signified  his  in- 
tention of  immediately  signing  the  bill. 

Two  Filipinos,  Benito  Legarda  and  Pablo  Ocampo, 
recently  elected  Commissioners  to  represent  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
lately  taken  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
They  have  been  instructed  by  the  Assembly  to  ask  for 
removal  of  the  tariff  duties  on  Philippine  products  (im- 
ports of  sugar  and  tobacco  to  be  limited  in  quantity), 
and  for  repeal  of  the  act  subjecting  traffic  with  the 
islands  to  the  coastwise  navigation  laws. 

Six  automobiles  have  lately  left  New  York  City,  three 
French,  one  German,  one  Italian,  and  one  American, 
for  Paris  by  way  of  Alaska  and  Siberia. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  exports 
of  agricultural  products  in  First  Month  reached  the 
unprecedented  aggregate  of  $1  28,010,076,  or  $7,742,000 
greater  than  the  corresponding  month  of  1907. 

A  despatch  from  Shamokin  in  this  State,  says:  "War 
on  organized  crime  in  the  coal  regions,  in  which  the 
parllcipaius  arc  presumably  an  oalh-bound  band  of 
foreigners,  belonging  to  a  widely  disseminated  order, 
has  been  begun  in  earnest  by  the  State  police  here.  The 
police  have  found  in  addition  to  instruments  of  death 
in  the  home  of  one  of  these  foreigners,  a  book  printed  in 
Italian  which  proved  to  be  the  "constitution''  of  a 
secret  order  having  "circles''  in  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
Baltimore  and  other  large  cities,  and  which  details  the 
crimes  which  are  to  be  committed  by  members  of  the 
order,  under  the  direction  of  its  officers.  A  consider- 
able number  of  arrests  by  the  State  police  have  been 
made  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  State. 

A  constitutional  amendment  designed  to  disfranchise 
the  negroes  in  Maryland,  has  passed  the  Senate,  and 
will  be  submitted  for  ratification  at  the  general  election 
in  Eleventh  Month,  1909.  The  amendment  passed  both 
houses  by  strict  parly  votes,  the  Democrats  numbering 
more  than  the  requisite  three-fifths  majority.  It  pro- 
vides for  educational  or  property  qualification. 

A  steamship  of  seven  hundred  tons,  called  the  Lady 
Ness,  left  Detr4)il.  Mich.,  with  a  cargo  of  lumberon  Sixth 
Month  2oth  last,  for  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Afterastopof 
several  weeks  for  repairs  at  Bath,  Me.,  it  is  expected 
she  will  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  ac- 
complish her  vovage  of  seventeen  thousand  miles  in 
about  two  months  from  this  time. 

Figures  compiled  to  First  Month  1st,  1908.  show  that 
on  that  date  the  shareholders  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way Company  numbered  57.226.  an  increase  of  16,370 
for  the  year. 

A  remarkable  case  of  the  "homing  instinct"  in  dogs 
is  reported  from  ("alifr)rnia.  Two  greyhounds  raised  in 
Oakland  were  sold  lo  a  man  who  took  them  by  rail  to 
his  home  in  Montana.  I  his  was  two  months  ago.  l  ate- 
ly one  of  the  hounds  arrived  at  his  home  kennel  in  Oak- 
land, having  found  his  way  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
miles. 

Experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  esti- 
mated that  rats,  squirrels  and  birds  do  one  hundred  and 
ten  million  dollars  damage  to  the  crops  each  year.  The 
damage  caused  by  various  bugs,  beetles,  worms  and 
caterpillars  is  probably  much  greater. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Faston.  Pa.,  by  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Dixon,  State  Health  (Commissioner,  upon  the  need  of 
proper  disposal  of  sewage  matters,  in  contrasting  the 
pristine  purity  of  the  streams  one  hundred  years  ago 
with  the  disease-breeding  streams  of  to-dav.  he  gave 
statistics  to  show  that  in  njob  there  were  in  Pennsyl- 


vania 3917  deaths  due  to  typhoid  and  24,171  cases  of 
the  same  disease.  He  also  said :  "  Sewage  must  be  treat- 
ed some  day  or  we  shall  be  exterminated  by  the  poison- 
ing of  the  waters  of  this  Commonwealth,  upon  which 
all  animal  life  depend.  If,  therefore,  1  am  right  in  this 
statement,  why  go  on  and  waste  money  on  an  anti- 
quated combined  sewerage  system  without  any  thought 
of  the  future?" 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "What  is  regard- 
ed by  its  author  as  a  plan  certain  to  double  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  the  United  States  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  Congress.  Representative  Scott,  of  Kan- 
sas, proposes  the  establishment  of  model  "farmlets"' 
in  the  agricultural  States,  at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
He  proposes  to  call  conventions  of  farmers,  whose  co- 
operation will  be  asked  by  some  representative  of  the 
■Agricultural  Department.  One  hundred  volunteers  will 
be  called  for  and  each  of  these  will  be  requested  to  con- 
tribute one  acre  of  his  farm  to  promote  the  work  of  the 
department.  With  these  small  farms  provided,  the  de- 
partment will  furnish  seed  and  instructions  as  to  how 
the  crops  should  be  treated.  On  every  individual  acre 
in  each  county  crops  will  be  grown.  A  volunteer  mana- 
ger will  be  appointed  to  see  that  instructions  are  carried 
out  and  to  report  on  the  results  when  harvest  comes. 
He  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  Government 
expert." 

In  accordance  with  authority  granted  by  Congress, 
any  Indian  who  may  desire  to  secure  his  or  her  pro  rata 
share  of  tribal  or  trust  funds  now  held  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Indians  as  a  tribe, 
may  now  make  application  for  the  apportionment  of 
such  money,  and  if  satisfactory  proof  can  be  given  that 
he  or  she  is  capable  of  managing  his  or  her  affairs  the 
money  will  be  paid  over.  This  act  is  intended  to  be  of 
general  application.  The  New  York  Seneca  Indians, 
residing  on  the  Allegheny,  Cattaraugus  and  Tonawanda 
Reservations,  about  twenty-eight  hundred  in  number, 
have  about  $238,000  in  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  which 
would  be  about  eighty-five  dollars  per  capita.  The  ap- 
portionment is  to  be  made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  who  is  also 
authorized  to  pay  to  any  blind,  crippled,  decrepit  or 
helpless  Indian  his  or  her  share  of  the  tribal  money. 

Foreign. — Allegations  that  the  czar  of  Russia  has 
openly  connived  at  the  massacre  of  hundreds  of  Jews 
in  various  parts  of  Russia,  have  reached  the  German 
Jewish  Relief  League.  It  is  stated  that  the  czar  has 
issued  pardons  in  a  wholesale  way  to  persons  convicted 
of  leading  in  outbreaks  against  the  Jews,  and  that  his 
clemency  in  all  such  cases  has  been  relied  upon  by  the 
offenders. 

It  is  stated  that  cars  for  women  exclusively  will  soon 
be  placed  upon  the  street  railways  in  London,  during 
certain  hours  of  the  day. 

A  company  of  women,  delegates  from  the  "Parlia- 
ment of  Woman  Suffragists"  made  an  effort  on  the 
iith  instant  to  present  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
London  a  resolution  protesting  against  the  "unconsti- 
tutional action  of  the  Government  in  refusing  a  vote 
to  women  taxpayers."  They  were  prevented  from  en- 
tering the  building  by  the  police,  who  arrested  forty 
of  them,  several  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  six  weeks 
imprisonment,  upon  their  refusal  to  give  bail.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  it  is  said,  there  are  nearly  a  thousand 
women  serving  on  boards  of  poor  law  guardians,  equiva- 
lent to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  in  America.  The  Eng- 
lish parliament  has  greatly  enlarged  women's  opportun- 
ities for  public  service,  by  niaking  them  eligible  as 
mayors,  aldermen,  and  town  and  county  councillors. 
Some  of  the  best  municipal  work,  it  is  said,  in  England 
to-day  is  being  done  by  women.  The  growth  of  the 
sentiment  for  woman  suffrage  in  France  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  a  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the  cham- 
ber favoring  votes  for  women  has  received  fifty  thou- 
sand signatures.  When  the  number  reaches  one  hun- 
dred thousand  the  petition  is  to  he  presented. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Alfred  Newsom.  Ireland.  8  shillings  3 
pence  to  No.  32,  vol.  82. 


NOTICES. 

Wan  1  El). — A  Friend  as  caretaker  at  Friends'  Insti- 
tute Rooms. 

Apply  to  George  Vaux.  Jr.. 

404  Girard  Building, 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
or  to  J.  Henry  Bartlett, 

140  N.  Sixteenth  Street. 

Westtown  BoARnisr.  School.  —  The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia, 


at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trai 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cen' 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bi 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

Wanted. — A  competent  woman  as  working  hous 
keeper  to  take  charge  of  house  in  family  of  two  aduli 
Address  "  L."    Office  of  The  Friend. 

Wanted. — By  an  experienced  person  a  position 
companion,  caretaker  of  an  invalid,  or  housekeeper. 
Address  "  E."    Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  Indk 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.    A  man  and  womi' 
Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  f 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

JosiAH  WisTAR,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 


Married. — At  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Moorestow 
N.  J.,  on  Ninth  Month  19th,  1907,  Clement  E.  Alle 
son  of  George  B.  and  Deborah  S.  Allen  of  Media,  P. 
and  Em.ma  Matlack,  daughter  of  William  and  the  la 
Rebecca  H.  Matlack,  of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Died. — At  her  home  in  Mooresville,  Ind.,  second 
Second  Month,  1908,  Mary  E.  Harvey,  wife  of  Eli 
Harvey,  in  her  sixty-seventh  year.    A  member  of  We 
Union  Monthly  and  White  Lick  Quarterly  .Meeting 
Friends,  held  at  Monrovia,  Ind.    This  dear  Friend  w' 
an  example  in  ever  freely  giving  up  her  husband  to  j 
in  the  Master's  service,  though  often  under  severe  tri; 
She  patiently  endured  to  the  end  her  painful  affliction 
over  four  years,  leaving  a  full  assurance  to  the  bereav 
ones  that  she  was  accepted,  and  has  joined  the  glorio 
throng  who  "came  out  of  great  tribulation  and  ha 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  bio 
of  the  Lamb."    The  interment  was  at  Sugar  Gro\ 
near  Plainfield,  Ind. 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Mooresville,  Ind.,  t 

twenty-fourth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1907,  Laban  Lan 
STAFF,  in  his  seventy-third  year,  and  was  buried 
Bethel,  the  twenty-sixth  of  Twelfth  Month.    He  was 
member  of  West  Union  Monthly  Meeting  of  Frien 
near  Monrovia,  Ind.,  and  White  Lick  Quarterly. 

 ,  at  his  home  in  his  son's  residence  near  PI 

mouth,  Ohio,  on  the  seventeenth  of  Twelfth  Mont 
1907,  Benjamin  J.  Hobson,  in  the  sixty-seventh  ye 
of  his  age.  An  elder  of  Chesterfield  Monthly  Meetir 
Ohio. 

 ,  suddenly  at  Atlantic  City,  on  the  eighth 

Eleventh  Month,'  1907,  Samuel  R.  Matlack,  son  of  t 
late  Joseph  B.  and  Sarah  R.  Matlack.  A  member 
the  .Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  t. 
Northern  District. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  her  son.  Frank  Knowles,  in  R( 

lin,  Mich.,  First  Month  16th.  1908,  Martha  Knowl 
BowERMAN,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  She  w 
a  birthright  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
principles  she  loved  and  she  remained  a  member  to  t 
end.  She  was  deeply  interested  in  all  lines  of  tempt 
ance  work  and  was  often  engaged  in  visiting  the  si' 
and  shut-in  ones. 

 .  at  his  home,  Colora.  Maryland,  on  the  twent 

third  of  Twelfth  Month.  1907.  in  the  ninetieth  year 
his  age,  Lloyd  Balderston.  an  elder  of  New  Gard 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Pennsylvania.  Having 
youth  surrendered  the  government  of  his  life  to  \ 
bivine  Master,  he  was  enabled  in  all  his  relations  tot 
fellow-men  to  bear  consistent  witness  to  that  Pow 
which  had  redeemed  him.  He  was  an  example  in  i 
duslr>-  as  well  as  in  the  Christian  virtues.  He  was 
judicious  parent,  a  faithful  overseer,  an  elder  sound 
doctrine  and  gifted  with  discernment,  a  counsellor 
our  meetings  for  discipline  whose  judgment  was  esteeil 
ed,  and  whose  utterances  were  seasoned  with  gracl 
During  the  latter  years  of  an  active  life  he  suffered  sor| 
of  the  infirmities  of  age;  but  the  final  summons  w 
sudden,  as  he  had  apprehended  and  desired  it  might  t 
Strong  in  the  faith,  his  hope  of  salvation  based  upon 
works  of  his  own,  but  upon  the  forgiveness  of  his  si 
through  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice,  it  has  been  his  joyl 
experience,  we  reverently  believe,  to  receive  "a  crov 
of  righteousness  which  the  Lord  the  righteous  jud 
shall  give  unto  all  them  that  love  his  appearing." 
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The  Saving  of  a  Name. 

There  are  several  successful  ventures  made 
ith  the  name  "Quaker"  for  purposes  of 
erchandise, — this  being  made  a  trade-mark 
ir  the  stamp  of  honesty  or  quality,— and 
ime  are  curious  to  know  why  the  names  of 
ther  religious  denominations  are  not  simi- 
rly  applied, — but  we  have  never  yet  seen 
successful  attempt  sustained  v/hich  made 
5e  of  that  name  on  a  business  scheme  de- 
rading  to  that  for  which  the  Society  stands, 
eriodicals  not  only  comparatively  innocent 
character,  but  yet  unworthily  bearing  the 
ame,  have  gone  down  under  that  title;  but 
ipecially  in  recent  years  a  magazine  devoted 
)  fictitious  and  frivolous  literature  has,  as 
e  expected,  not  prospered,  nor  continued 
I  sight  on  news-stands. 
And  now  the  "William  Penn  Theatre," 
le  name  of  which  was  protested  against  a 
ear  or  two  since  in  our  columns,  though  not 
ared  as  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  is 
)r  sale  as  a  failure.  Also  a  George  Fox 
rand  of  cigars  was  put  upon  the  market  in 
hiladelphia,  but  now  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
ne  of  their  pictured  boxes  even  as  a  curi- 
sity. 

The  name  Friend  or  Quaker  attached  to  or- 
anizations  carrying  spurious  presentations 
Friends'  mode  of  worship  seem.s,  by  their 
mount  of  reverence  maintained,  to  have 
longer  survival.    But  we  doubt  whether 
f'he  misapplication  of  those  names  is  likely 
o  perpetuate  their  continuance,  as  the  in- 
^^istency  is  gradually  discovered.    But  it 
V  be  a  question  whose  candlestick  goes 
i:  first,  that  of  meetings  for  worship  vv'hich 
0  not  live  up  to  the  name  of  "Friend,"  or 
•  |hat  of  names  which  do  not  live  up  to  the 
vorship.    The  tR'e  v.'ay  to  save  the  name 
>f  Friends,  is  to  save  alive  the  principles. 


Keeping  to  On^'s  Gift. 

"She  has  succeeded  because  she  was  will- 
ing to  be  small."  Such  was  the  utterance 
of  the  President  of  Cornell  University  before 
the  Alumni  of  Haverford  last  week  concern- 
ing their  college.  On  hearing  of  it  we  are 
impressed  with  the  principle.  To  extend 
one's  self  beyond  one's  measure  is  to  invite 
failure,  "to  overdo  is  to  undo."  To  keep 
within^one's  limitations,  while  yet  faithful  to 
their  extent  and  opportunity,  is  to  fulfil  that 
which  is  manageable,  and  compass  one's  best 
work.  It  is  an  unkindness  to  the  public,  to 
the  church,  to  one's  employers,  or  to  one's 
self  to  try  to  spread  over  more  than  one  can 
fulfil,  or  perfectly  round  out.  But  the  small 
domain,  faithfully  utilized,  becomes  the 
foundation  for  a  larger,  and  the  secret  of  a 
developm,ent  strong  by  accustomed  fulfil- 
ment and  not  v/eak  by  incoherent  and  vain 
expansion.  To  do  a  few  things  well  Serves 
the  public  best,  and  steps  upward  by  easy 
degrees  to  a  great  employment;  and  then 
with  the  greatness  comes  in  also  the  danger, 
— the  threatening  strain  of  enlargement  for 
which  a  qualification  has  been  gained  and 
which  may  in  due  time  be  justified,  but  is 
to  be  approached  with  fear  and  humility. 
The  greatness  of  any  useful  agent  will  be 
found  to  consist  in  keeping  to  his  gift,  how- 
ever small.  In  no  better  way  can  it  en- 
large. But  he  is  wise  who  knows  his  limita- 
tions and  fulfils  them;  and  he  is  brought  to 
confusion  who  exceeds  them.  When  one  has 
"succeeded  because  he  was  willing  to  be 
small,"  how  sad  the  wreck  when  he  has  ex- 
ceeded and  fallen  apart  because  he  was  am- 
bitious to  spread. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Simplicity. 

In  addition  to  the  answers  to  the  Queries 
in  the  First  Month,  the  women  Overseers  of 
Western  L%trict  Monthly  Meering  sent  a 
short  address  to  the  meeting  in  regard  to 
the  third  Query.  This  was  a  loving  appeal 
to  the  members  on  the  subject  of  Simplicity, 
and  met  a  ready  response  in  my  heart. 

For  many  years  past  our  country  has  en- 
joyed great  prosperity  and  our  Society  has 
moved  on  in  ease  and  comfort  and  perhaps 
luxury.  As  m.embers  of  the_  Society  of 
Friends,  and  especially  as  Christians,  it  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  crying  need  to-day  for  us 
to  consider  well  the  matter  of  Simplicity — 
be  it  in  our  manner  of  life,  our  dress  or  the 
furnishing  of  our  homes. 


The  comments  of  the  pubHc  press  last 
spring  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  our 
Yearly  Meeting,  in  reference  to  the  dress  of 
the  younger  people  pained  me  deeply;  and 
1  have  earnestly  desired  that  we  may  each 
of  us  decide  for  ourselves  what  simplicity 
for  us,  individually,  is — for  1  believe  it  may 
differ  in  degree  for  different  ones  of  us. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  is  just  as  ready  to 
make  known  to  us  what  kind  of  a  hat,  or  a 
coat  He  would  have  us  wear,  or  how  He 
would  have  our  garments  made,  as  He  is  to 
guide  us  in  the  weightier  concerns  of  life. 

May  we  then  seek  his  especial  guidance 
as  we  replenish  our  wardrobes  or  add  fur- 
nishings to  our  homes,  that  we  may  know 
v/hat  simplicity  for  us  is.  "  Let  your  modera- 
tion be  known  unto  all  men." 

Bertha  E.  Jones. 


Report  of  Wm.  Forster  Home  Association, 
First  Month,  1908. 

It  has  been  two  years  since  the  committee 
in  Philadelphia  in  charge  of  the  Wm.  Forster 
Home  at  Friendsville,  Tenn.,  issued  a  report 
of  the  work  under  its  care. 

We  believe  Friends  who  kindly  aid  in  its 
support  are  generally  aware  of  the  origin  of 
the  Home  which  has  been  carrying  on  its 
good  work  for  thirty-eight  years.  But  others 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
Home  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in 
1870,  a  religious  visit  to  Tennessee  Friends 
was  undertaken  by  Rebecca  W.  Allinson, 
Elizabeth  H.  Farnum  and  Marmaduke  C. 
and  Sarah  W.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia.  1  hese 
Friends  felt  much  sympathy  for  the  chil- 
dren who,  living  in  isolated,  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  an 
education.  As  a  result  of  their  concern  the 
Wm.  Forster  Home  was  established  where 
girls  from  far-away  or  remote  country  homes 
are  sheltered  and  given  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  academy  in  the  town  of  Friends- 
ville. These  giris  remain  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  and,  in  addition  to  having 
a  safe  comfortable  home  at  the  moderate 
board  of  five  dollars  per  month,  they  are 
taught  by  a  competent  matron  the  art  of 
home-making  and  good  housekeeping;  they, 
with  the  matron  and  under  her  supervision, 
do  all  the  work  of  the  Home,  in  this_  way 
learning  many  useful  lessons  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  them  all  their  lives,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  care  they  give  their  own  homes 
later.  Friends  who  have  visited  homes  in 
the  mountains  say  that  they  can  always  tell 
if  the  wife  and  mother  is  one  who  has  been 
trained  in  the  Wm.  Forster  Home,  for  the 
lessons  she  there  learned  of  order  and  of 
better  v/ays  of  cooking  have  been  carried 
into  her  new  surroundings. 

That  the  giris  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
the  time  spent  in  the  Home  is  shown  by  the 
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interest  they  retain  in  it.  They  have  formed 
an  association  among  themselves  and,  by 
uniting  their  efforts,  have  in  many  ways  been 
of  great  help  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Home 
by  supplying  articles  of  furniture,  &c.  Dur- 
ino  the  past  three  years  they  have  provided 
window  shades  and  curtains  for  the  parlor 
windows  and  shades  for  the  windows  in  the 
bed-rooms;  new  table-cloths,  white  counter- 
panes, some  kitchen  utensils  and  several  new 
iron  bedsteads,  which  were  very  acceptable 
and  much  needed.  These  gifts  are  welcome, 
not  only  for  their  worth  but  are  valued  as 
practical  evidences  of  loving  thoughts  cen- 
tered in  the  Home,  and  of  appreciation  for 
the  benefits  received  by  the  inmates  in  by- 
gone years. 

Not  only  is  the  temporal  influence  exerted 
by  the  Home  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  girls, 
but  more  than  one  dates  the  time  of  her 
Christian  birth  to  the  period  when  she  was 
a  member  of  the  Hom.e  family. 

The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Commit- 
tee feel  that  they  have  been  much  blessed 
in  the  matron  of  the  Home.  When  Carrie 
Moore,  after  four  years  of  faithful  and  effi- 
cient service  as  matron,  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  for  her  to  leave  the  Wm.  Forster 
Home  to  preside  over  a  home  of  her  own,  a 
successor  was  found  in  Elizabeth  Newby  of 
Eldora,  Iowa,  who  had  visited  C.  Moore  at 
the  Home  and  had  lived  in  Tennessee  in  con- 
nection with  other  work,  so  that  the  condi- 
tions of  life  there  were  not  strange  to  her. 
She  entered  upon  her  new  duties  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1906,  and  at  once  took  up  the  work 
with  interest  and  zeal  which  have  not  abated. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Home  fam- 
ily much  appreciated  visits  from  John  Wat- 
son who,  in  the  interests  of  Friends,  was 
visiting  Friendsville  and  the  surrounding 
neighborhood,  and  from  Robt.  B.  Haines, 
Jr.,  of  Phila.;  these  two  Friends  felt  strongly 
the  need  for  better  support  for  the  academy 
in  order  that  the  teachers  should  receive  bet- 
ter salaries,  enabling  them  to  remain  longer 
in  charge  and  thus  exert  a  more  lasting  in- 
fluence on  their  pupils.  As  Friendsville  Meet- 
ing and  the  Academy  are  under  the  care  of 
Wilmington  Yeariy  Meeting,  a  letter  with 
the  above  suggestion  was  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Educational  Committee  of  Wil- 
mington Yeariy  Meeting,  and  the  reply  stated 
that  an  endowment  fund  of  $1 ,000  was  being 
raised  for  the  Friends'  Academy  at  Friends- 
ville and  asked  our  aid  in  the  matter.  To 
this  we  felt  it  right  to  agree  when  we  shall 
be  called  upon. 

Eater  Josiah  W.  Leeds  and  wife,  of  Phila- 
delphia, also  visited  Friendsville  and  spent  a 
night  at  the  Home.  Deborah  Leeds  address- 
ed the  giris  then  in  the  Home.  All  of  these 
visitors  spoke  with  warm  appreciation  of  the 
matron  and  the  good  work  being  done  by 
her  in  moulding  the  lives  and  characters  of 
the  t'iHs  who  are  under  her  care. 

Last  fall,  through  the  kindness  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  new  sheets  and  pillow-cases 
were  supplied  for  the  Home.  Later,  a  num- 
ber of  Bibles  were  sent  which  were  donated 
bv  the  Friends'  Bible  Association  of  Phila- 
delphia; these  were  very  warmly  welcomed, 
and  were  sufficient  to  supply  each  giri  with 
a  Bible  of  her  own  and  their  pleasure  at  re- 
ceiving them  was  sincere;  one  giri  remarked 


she  had  rather  have  the  Bible  than  ten  dol- 
lars. 

At  present  (First  Month,  1908),  the  Home 
is  full  almost  to  overflowing,  sixteen  giris 
being  reported,  and  all  seem  happy  and  con- 
tented. The  parents  of  several  of  the  girls 
are  unable  to  pay  the  small  amount  charged 
for  board,  and  those  recommended  by  the 
matron  as  worthy  are  granted  board  in  full 
or  in  part  by  the  Committee  in  Philadelphia. 
Some  parents  who  are  not  able  to  pay  all 
in  cash  send  the  equivalent  in  dried  or  can- 
ned fruits — potatoes,  wood,  or  other  farm 
produce,  and  thus  both  the  parents  and  the 
Home  are  helped. 

In  1906  the  triennial  payment  on  a  fire 
insurance  policy  was  paid,  and  our  building 
secured  from  entire  loss  in  case  this  calamity 
should  overtake  it.  Last  year  a  new  stove 
was  purchased  for  the  kitchen  and  adds  much 
to  the  comfort  of  the  family,  as  the  old  one 
was  sadly  out  of  repair.  Part  of  the  pur- 
chase-money for  this  necessary  expense  was 
specially  contributed  by  an  interested  Friend 
in  Philadelphia. 

In  our  Philadelphia  Committee  several 
changes  are  to  be  noted.  We  regret  very 
much  that  our  friend  Mary  Bettle.,  who  for 
many  years  was  an  interested  member  of 
the  Committee,  felt  that  the  time  had  come 
for  her  to  resign  from  active  membership. 
Her  interest  continues  and  is  manifested  m 
securing  the  Bibles  for  the  girls  and  in  many 
loving  thoughts  and  ways. 

Several  new  members  have  been  added 
to  our  number  and  have  entered  into  the 
work  with  interest.  We  regret  that  one  of 
these  new  members,  Mary  R.  G.  Williams, 
after  giving  much  active  and  very  accept- 
able assistance  for  some  months,  felt  that 
she  must  withdraw  on  account  of  pressing 
home  claims.  While  she  was  a  member  she 
worked  diligently  to  secure  contributions  to- 
ward an  endov/ment  fund  of  1 1,000,  in  mem- 
ory of  our  late  valued  and  interested  member 
Alice  Lewis,  who,  after  faithfully  serving  the 
Committee  as  secretary  and  treasurer  for 
many  years,  at  her  death  left  a  legacy 
amounting  to  $321.90,  which  we  desire  to 
be  the  nucleus  of  the  above  fund.  Through 
various  kind  gifts  this  fund  now  amounts  to 
I7 54.90,  which  awaits  the  remainder  before 
being  invested.  Meanwhile,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  treasurer's  report  for  the  year  1907, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  borrow  temporarily 
from  this  fund  for  the  running  expenses  of 
the  Home. 

Our  needs  are  not  great  but  we  should 
like  to  have  $245.10  to  complete  the  Alice 
Lewis  Endowment  Fund  of  $1,000,  and  ad- 
ditional annual  subscriptions  amounting  to 
$!00,  as  from  time  to  time,  additional  outlay 
for  repairs  to  property  is  needed  and  the 
present  income  covers  little  more  than  bare 
maintenance. 

The  work  is  small  and  quiet,  but  is  a  work 
for  time  and  for  eternity,  as  the  changed  lives 
and  homes  show,  and  the  Master  has  set  his 
seal  upon  even  such  humble  efforts  put  forth 
in  his  name,  who  said :"  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

The  members  of  the  Association  at  present 
are  as  follows:  Margaret  W.  Haines,  Chair- 
man; Hannah  1  atum,  Gulielma  S.  P.  Jones,  I 


Gertrude  A.  Taylor,  Margaret  N.  Rhoad 
Rebekah  W.  Allen,  Theresa  W.  Wildmatlootl 
Edith  C.  Tatnall,  Elizabeth  Ritchie,  Ei 


3ii  i„.t; 


phemia  B.  Lawrence;  Mary  Morton  Haine 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Cheltenham,  Pa. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 
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Extracts  of  a  Letter  to  a  Member  c 
Our  Society,  Who  Had  Spent  Much  c 
His  Time  Very  Inconsistently  Wn 
His  Profession  of  Religion,  and  w/  pi 
Favored  With  a  Divine  Visitatio  | 
When  Far  Advanced  in  Life. 

Sixth  Month  6th,  1778. 

Esteemed  Friend: — I  have  several  timtliarf 
thought  of  writing  thee  since  our  retui 
from  Bristol,  but  till  now  have  neglected  i 
and  as  I  know  not  but  we  may  pretty  soch 
turn  homewards,  it  may  appear  the  less  nee<  iii 
ful  for  me  to  doit;  but  as  my  mind  still  bem 
toward  thee,  in  an  affectionate  concern  f( 
thy  more  firm  establishment  in  the  Trutli 
I  am  willing  to  tell  thee  so,  and  earnest! 
request  thy  constant  attention  to  its  di  wi 
tates;  that  thereby  thou  mayest  be  led  01 
of  corrupt  self  in  all  its  appearances,  an 
consequently,  into  that  holy  simplicity  ( 
mind  and  manners,  which  characterizes 
disciple  of  Christ. 

I  have  been  much  afraid  lest  thou  shoul 
settle  down  in  a  partially  converted  stat 
and  after  having  deeply  tasted  of  the  terro 
of  the  Lord  for  past  sins,  which  indeed  we: 
flagrant,  shouldst  content  thyself  with  fo 
saking  them,  and  neglect  to  press  after  righ 
eousness. 

I  hope  thou  will  excuse  me  for  being  thi 
plain  with  thee,  and  that  I  shall  explain  ir 
meaning  in  some  degree  to  thy  satisfactioi 
when  I  tell  thee,  that  the  observations  I  ha> 
made  at  thy  aiming  after  grandeur  or  sho 
in  thy  appearance  and  furniture,  have  givt 
me  pain,  as  I  know  it  to  be  the  fruit  of 
mind  not  truly  or  fully  humbled. 

In  the  general,  in  the  infancy  of  religioi 
when  conviction  for  past  offences  has  gor 
deep  enough,  the  mind  is  very  scrupuloi 
and  fearfui  of  receiving  a  fresh  wound  by  tl 
indulgence  of  the  natural  inclination;  an 
frequently  is  led  into  so  straight  a  path,  th 
when  it  has  been  well  disciplined  by  t\ 
cross,  a  little  more  liberty  is  allowed  in  X\ 
use  of  some  things,  which  in  that  state 
was  restrained  from. 

This  has  appeared  to  me  as  passing  und« 
the  dispensation  of  John  the  Baptist,  whic 
was  preparatory  to  that  of  Christ,  and  mu; 
be  experienced  in  our  religious  progres 
For,  although  the  necessity  of  the  outwai 
shadowy  baptism  cease,  we  must  be  plunge 
in  Jordan,  the  river  of  judgment;,  and 
John  appeared  in  great  austerity  and  mort 
fication,  having  "a  garment  of  camel's  hai 
and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  and  h 
meat  was  locusts  and  wild  honey;"  so  n 
newed  minds  must  know  that  life  to  be  slaii 
which  delights  itself  in  grand  appearana 
and  delicacies,  and  be  content  with  mea 
things;  so  as  to  walk  in  contrariety  to  tf 
world,  to  be  sequestered  from  it,  as  Joh 
was  in  the  wilderness. 

Under  this  dispensation  of  mortificatioi 
the  mountains  and  hills  are  brought  do' 
and  the  valleys  are  exalted,  and  the  way 
the  Lord  is  prepared;  unto  which,  as  XY 
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Mil  is  reconciled,  rough  ways  are  rendered 
•ooth,  and  crooked  paths  straight;  and  the 
■vation  of  God  is  revealed;  and  there  is  an 
■tering  into  the  innocent  liberty  of  the 
fyrd's  children,  in  the  use  of  his  creatures. 

For  although  "John  came  neither  eating 
rr  drinking,"  the  Lord  Jesus  came  "eating 
dd  drinking,"  yet  in  reverence  and  fear; 
sd  though  He  was  "Lord  of  all,  He  became 
cno  reputation,"  and  took  upon  Him  the 
apearance  of  a  servant. 

\\'ell,  my  Friend,  these  things  are  written 
f  our  instruction,  and  are  worthy  our  atten- 
t  e  consideration,  that  we  may  see  whether 

V  are  endeavoring  to  enter  "through  the 
ste  into  the  city"  of  the  saints'  solemnities. 
\e  read  "Strait  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is 
t?  way  which  leads  to  life;"  and  alas!  "few 
fd  it." 

The  indulgence  of  the  fleshy  mind  and 

•rural  inclination,  prevents  many  from  see- 
;t;  and  though  some  have  seen  it,  they 
rve  not  steadily  persevered  in  striving  to 
erer  in;  and  therefore  have  rested  short  of 
tic  perfected  righteousness  they  had  once 
a)rospect  of.  Let  not  this  be  thy  case,  but 
enestly  desire  that  thy  understanding  may 
b  fully  opened  into  this  holy  highway  which 
l(ds  to  the  kingdom,  and  thine  eye  be  pre- 
s  ved  single  to  God's  honor,  that  thou  may- 
e  be  enabled  so  to  run  as  to  obtain  the  glo- 
rus  crown  of  immortality.  Consider  thou 
hit  set  out  late  in  this  important  race,  and 
t^refore  it  behooves  thee  to  use  great  dili- 

ice  in  endeavoring  to  overcome  thy  spirit- 
enemies;  all  of  which  will  be  manifested, 
c.  mine  eye  is  single,  for  then  thy  "whole 
tdy  will  be  full  of  light;"  so  that  thou  wilt 
t  preserved  from  entering  into  a  league 
vth  such  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  thine 
hirt,  as  are  appointed  to  utter  destruction. 

The  Israelites  were  deceived  by  the  ap- 
parance  of  the  wily  Gibeonites,  thinking 
t;m  to  have  come  from  a  far  country,  when 
t;}-  were  near  neighbors;  as  many,  for  want 
c:autious  watching  in  the  light,  which  mak- 
ei  manifest  what  is  hurtful  in  its  tendency, 
fve  been  deceived,  and  united  with  those 
c  positions,  in  one  shape  or  another,  which 

V  re  for  judgment. 

And  it  just  presents  further  to  say:  Be- 
v.re  of  that  which  is  without  the  sacred 
liiits  of  Divine  prescription.  So  wilt  thou 
t  preserved  from  all  the  snares  of  a  subtle 
e;my,  who,  so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to 
tnpt  us,  can  suit  his  baits  to  every  station 
ci  situation  of  life,  and  to  every  stage  of 
cr  religious  experience;  which  manifests  the 
fipriety  of  our  Saviour's  precepts,  not  only 
t'one  but  to  all  of  his  disciples:  "Watch  and 
fiy  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation." 

Catharine  Phillips. 

ouGHKENNAMON,  Pa.,  Sccond  Month  loth,  1908. 
Friends'  Library,  V ol.  1,  Rebecca  J  .Thomas. 

John  H.  Vincent's  Resolution. — "  I 
:>ll  this  day  try  to  live  a  simple,  sincere  and 
s.'ene  life;  repelling  promptly  every  thought 
<i discontent,  anxiety,  discouragement,  im- 
\  rity  and  self-seeking,  cultivating  cheerful- 
iss,  magnanimity,  charity  and  the  habit  of 
1  !y  silence;  exercising  economy  in  expendi- 
|r9,  carefulness  in  conversation,  diligence 
i  appointed  service,  fidelity  to  every  trust, 
childlike  faith  in  God." 


THE  FRIEND. 


An  Old  Woman's  Religion. 

Some  years  ago,  attendants  at  an  Ocean 
Grove  camp-meeting  listened  to  the  fervid 
utterances  of  a  man  who  spoke  freely  of  his 
own  state  of  "perfect  holiness  and  entire 
sanctification."  On  leaving  the  meeting,  a 
woman  of  gentle  heart  and  kindly  sympa- 
thies remarked:  "He  meant  well,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  his  vocabulary  is  deficient;  he 
has  not  that  command  of  language  that 
would  have  enabled  him  to  express  just  what 
he  wanted  to  say."  It  would  perhaps  be 
kind,  but  certainly  not  compHmentary  to  [a 
recent,]  speaker,  to  assign  the  same  reason 
for  the  som.ewhat  surprising  advice,  "Don't 
teach  a  young  man  an  old  woman's  religion." 

If  by"  an  old  woman's  religion,"  the  knowl- 
edge of  which  would  be  harmful  to  young 
men,  he  meant  a  so-called  religion  of  senti- 
mentalism  and  esthetic  formalities,  it  may 
be  said  that  aged  women  have  not  the  mo- 
nopoly of  it. 

The  speaker  was  urging  young  men  to 
heroic  activity  in  the  Christian  life,  but  does 
he  forget  that  heroism  sometimes  takes  the 
form  of  patient  endurance  and  of  unrecog- 
nized self-denial  and  self-effacement  for  the 
good  of  others? 

If  he  looks  over  the  history  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  church  of  which  he  is  pastor, 
he  will  find  the  names  of  several  venerable 
and  saintly  women  whose  influence  for  good 
is  still  felt  in  his  church  and  city,  and,  indeed, 
far  beyond  those  limits.  One  of  those  wom- 
en was  Hannah  H.  Hume,  herself  a  mission- 
ary in  India  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  mother 
and  grandmother  of  many  missionaries, 
returning  a  widow  to  this  country  in  1855. 
She  afterwards  brought  up  her  six  children 
to  educated  Christian  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, doing  it  under  circumstances  which 
called  for  highest  faith  and  fortitude.  Re- 
membering her  life,  her  children  and  grand- 
children will  never  speak  lightly  of  "an  old 
woman's  religion." 

Booker  T.  Washington,  in  "Up  from  Sla- 
very," speaks  reverently  of  his  mother's 
religion. 

Ellen  M.  Stone  must  be  verging  towards 
old  age,  but  when  she  becomes  an  "old  wom- 
an" will  her  religion  be  at  a  discount  because 
she  probably  will  not  then  have  occasion  to 
exhibit  the  dauntless  fortitude  which  she 
showed  when  at  the  mercy  of  Turkish  brig- 
ands? 

Florence  Nightingale  and  Clara  Barton  are 
old  women  now,  and  are,  of  course,  under 
some  of  the  Hmitations  of  advanced  age,  but 
is  not  their  religion  now  the  same  as  that 
which  impelled  them  in  younger  days  to 
deeds  of  highest  heroism? 

If  the  speaker  fears  that  an  "old  woman's 
religion"  will  fail  to  inspire  enthusiasm  for 
civic  righteousness,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  what  is  best  in  the  life  of  our  republic,  let 
him  look  at  Julia  Ward  Howe,  now  nearing 
her  ninetieth  year,  and  point  out,  if  he  can, 
wherein  her  religion  would  be  harmful  if 
"taught  to  young  men." 

What  shall  be  said  of  home-keeping  women 
everywhere,  who  bear  and  rear  children,  live 
lives  of  patient  toil,  enduring  often  many 
privations  and  hardships,  do  their  share  in 
neighborhood  and  church  life,  and  some- 
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times,  through  much  self-denial,  help  their 
children  to  better  educational  advantages 
than  they  have  themselves  known,  women 
who  sometimes  out  of  their  poverty  give  to 
charities  and  philanthropies  and  at  the  same 
time  make  happy  homes  whose  genial  hospi- 
tality even  the  heroic  young  man  is  some- 
times willing  to  share? 

When  such  women  reach  old  age  and  step 
aside  from  former  activities,  sometimes  to 
positions  of  dependence  or  to  other  secondary 
and  uncongenial  places,  while  waiting  for  the 
call  to  go  up  higher,  do  their  former  faith 
and  fortitude  forsake  them?  What  is  there 
in  their  religion  against  which  young  men 
should  be  warned,  and  which  it  would  be 
harmful  to  "teach"  them? 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  exclaimed, 
"Talk  about  being  as  weak  as  a  woman!  I 
wish  1  were  as  strong  to  do  and  suffer  as  a 
woman  is." 

In  Bryant's  poem  "The  Conqueror,"  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  speaking  of  his 
mother,  as  he  stands  by  her  grave,  he  says, 
in  the  opening  line: — 

"Within  this  lowly  grave  a  conqueror  lies." 

and  later  in  the  poem  he  says  of  her: — 

"She  met  the  hosts  of  sorrow  with  a  look 
That  faltered  not  beneath  the  frown  they  wore, 
And  soon  the  lowering  brood  were  tamed,  and  took 
Meekly  her  gentle  rule,  and  frowned  no  more. 
By  that  victorious  hand,  despair  was  slain 
With  love  she  conquered  hate,  and  overcame 
Evil  with  good,  in  her  great  Master's  name." 

The  religion  which  could  produce  such  a 
character  as  the  poet  here  describes,  would 
not  harm  young  men,  if  it  could  be  "taught" 
to  them,  but,  alas!  it  cannot  be  "taught,"  it 
must  be  learned  by  the  inner  way  of  experi- 
ence.— An  Old  Woman,  {in  the  Springfield 
Republican.) 

Brattleboro,  Vt.. 


The  Influence  of  Early  Bible  Read- 
ing.— Secretary  Sanders,  tells  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  historian,  John  Fisk,  which 
furnishes  illustration  of  the  value  of  youthful 
Bible-reading.  He  said  that  to  his  mind 
there  had  always  been  a  haunting  similarity 
between  the  style  and  treatment  of  "The 
Beginnings  of  New  England"  and  the  first 
book  of  Samuel;  and  he  mentioned  this  fact 
to  the  author,  asking  him  at  the  same  time 
if  he  could  in  any  way  account  for  it.  John 
Fisk  replied  smilingly  that  while  he  did  not 
admit  the  thought  that  his  book  was  the  peer 
of  that  fine  early  book  of  history,  he  could 
perhaps  give  some  explanation  of  the  paral- 
lelism. From  his  early  boyhood  the  book  of 
Samuel  had  been  his  favorite  reading.  He 
read  and  re-read  till  his  mind  was  fairly 
steeped  in  it.  So  strong  was  its  influence 
over  him  that  one  day  when  a  visiting  clergy- 
man put  his  hand  on  the  boy's  head  and  ask- 
ed the  usual  question  of  interested  elders, 
"Well,  my  lad,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
when  you  grow  up?"  he  answered  promptly 
and  positively:  "  I'm  going  to  write  a  book 
like  Samuel." 

How  many  a  youth  dreams  dreams  and 
sees  visions  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of 
early  Bible-reading.  Who  can  estimate  the 
good  wrought  by  a  parent  or  teacher  in  help- 
ing a  child  to  the  treasures  of  the  Bible? — 
The  Heidelberg  Teacher. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Second  Mo.  29,  1908. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


DON'T  FORGET. 
Don't  forget  the  old  folks, 

Love  them  more  and  more; 
As  they  turn  their  longing  eyes 

Toward  the  golden  shore; 
Let  your  words  be  tender. 

Loving,  soft,  and  low; 
Let  their  last  days  be  the  best 

They  have  known  below. 

Don't  forget  poor  father, 

With  his  failing  sight; 
With  his  locks  once  thick  and  brown, 

Scanty  now  and  white; 
Though  he  mav  be  childish. 

Still  do  you  be  kind — 
Think  of  him  as  years  ago 

With  his  master  mind. 

Don't  forget  dear  mother. 

With  her  furrowed  brow; 
All  the  light  of  other  years 

Time  is  fading  now; 
Memory  is  waning. 

Soon  its  light  will  fail. 
Guide  her  gently  till  she  stands 

Safe  within  the  veil. 


Saved  by  a  Brave  Girl. — A  seventeen- 
year-old  girl  recently  did  an  heroic  thing  in 
the  village  on  Long  Island  where  she  lives. 
She  was  in  an  upper  room  of  her  Home  re- 
moving her  out-door  attire  after  a  walk, 
when  glancing  through  the  window  she  saw 
a  boy  coast  rapidly  on  his  sled  past  the  house. 
She  was  alarmed,  for  she  knew  that  if  his 
sled  should  take  a  course  to  a  path  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  it  would  reach  a  pond  then 
covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  ice.  The  boy, 
who  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  years 
old,  had  evidently  lost  control  of  the  sled. 
She  watched  him  from  the  window  and  to 
her  horror  saw  that  he  was  headed  for  the 
pond.  There  was  no  one  at  hand  that  she 
could  call  to  the  rescue,  so  she  rushed  down- 
stairs and  down  the  road  the  sled  had  taken. 
Neither  boy  nor  sled  was  in  sight,  but  the 
ice  on  the  pond  was  broken  up  and  she  con- 
cluded that  the  boy  was  in  the  water,  in- 
stantly she  followed,  though  she  knew  that 
the  icy  water  would  reach  her  shoulders. 
She  broke  up  the  ice  further  out  and  had 
the  gratification  of  seizing  the  boy,  then  in- 
sensible from  cold  and  shock,  and  bringing 
him  safely  to  the  bank.  It  is  said  that  "nei- 
ther she  nor  the  boy  will  be  likely  to  suffer 
serious  results  from  the  immersion.  But  for 
the  giri's  prompt  action  the  little  fellow 
viiould  probably  have  perished.  The  experi- 
ence should  make  him  careful  in  years  to 
come,  how  he  takes  the  downward  path. 
There  are  some  such  paths  that  have  a  peril 
worse  than  the  pond  at  the  foot,  and  it  is 
not  always  that  there  is  some  one  near  that 
to  save.  "There  is  a  way  that  seemeth 
right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  are 
the  ways  of  death."~Chnslian  Herald. 


Every  hand  remained  raised. 

"  How  many  of  you  remember  that  one  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  is  '  1  hou  shalt  not 
kill?" 

Every  one  remembered  it. 

"  How  many  of  you  remember  that  an- 
other commandment  is  Thou  shalt  not 
steal'?" 

"Children,"  said  the  youngster,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  old  man  addressing  them,  "the 
business  of  a  privateer  is  killing  and  stealing. 
He  goes  out  to  kill  the  sailors  of  the  other 
side  and  to  steal  what  they  have  got.  The 
Bible  does  not  say,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war.'  It  does  not  say.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal  except  thou  art  a  privateer.' 
It  simply  says  you  shall  not  kill  or  steal  at 
any  time.  There  is  no  question  of  right  or 
wrong  to  be  argued  here.  You  all  know 
that.  It  does  not  matter  whether  one  is  a 
privateer  of  a  great  country  or  small.  His 
business,  when  it  comes  to  killing  and  steal- 
ing, is  wrong  and  the  Bible  proves  it." 

He  sat  down,  and  the  vote  was  taken.  It 
was  overwhelmingly  in  his  favor.  The  prin- 
cipal rose  to  his  feet  and  smiled.  "  Boys," 
he  said,  "  I  am  proud  of  your  decision.  The 
Ten  Commandments  are  not  debatable." — 
Junior  Christian  Endeavor  World. 


Calling  God's  Attention. — One  bright 
winter  day,  a  long  time — more  than  fifty 
years — aro  two  sturdy  little  boys  were  trot- 
ting along  a  muddy  highway  to  school,  with 
a  few  well-worn  books  under  their  arms  and 
small  dinner  pails  in  their  hands. 

"  It  looks  jes'  for  the  world  like  a  snake," 
John  Hoover  was  saying.  "Jacob,  our  man, 
gave  it  to  me;  he  stuffed  the  skin  himself, 
and  put  wire  all  through,  clean  out  to  its 
tail." 

"Where  is  it?"  asked  Henry  Blair,  eagerly. 

"1  hid  it  under  the  osage  orange  hedge, 
close  to  Joe  Bell's  gate.  It's  the  very  place. 
We  can  stoop  down  close  to  the  hedge,  and 
when  the  little  greenie  gets  jes'  opposite, 
out'll  dart  the  snake,  right  up  ag'inst  his 
legs." 

All  the  rest  of  the  way  the  two  little  chaps 
were  in  high  glee  over  their  plans.  They 
did  not  mean  to  be  cruel,  they  were  not 
thinking  v^'hether  it  was  cruel  or  not,  but 
because  Joe  Bell  was  a  new  boy,  and  smaller 
than  themselves,  and  very  timid  besides, 
these  two  had  been  tormenting  him  every 
day  for  a  week,  and  calling  it  "fun." 

But  that  very  morning,  directly  after 
school  prayers,  a  sharp-faced  little  giri  held 
up  her  hand  for  permission  to  speak. 

"Miss  Lou,"  said  the  high,  shrill  voice,  "  I 
saw  Joe  Bell  talking  to  himself  in  prayer- 
time." 


"What  were  you  doing  with  your  eyes 
open  in  prayer-time,  Mary?" 

The  child's  look  fell,  and  the  scholars 
giggled. 

"  You  can  stay  in  at  recess,  Mary,  and  say 
the  eighth  column  of  your  multiplication 
negative  table  for  lookin'.;  around  in  prayer-time,  and 
side,  and  began  by  asking:  "How  many  of  the  ninth  column  for  talc  bearing." 
)ro\x  go  to  church  and  Sunday  school?"      Mary  burst  into  tears,  but  let  us  hope  she 

learned  a  more  important  lesson  even  than 
two  columns  of  the  multiplication  table. 

And  you  must  not  think  Joe  Bell  was  to 
escape. 


Commandments  Not  I)i  batable.  —  A 
schoolboy  was  debating  the  question  whether 
it  is  right  to  send  out  privateer  ships 
in   time  of  war.    He   had  the 

Hov 
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There  was  an  immediate  and  general  uplift 
ing  of  hands. 

"  How  many  of  you  have  been  taught  the 
Ten  Commandments?" 


"Why  were  you  talking  in  prayer-time 
Joseph?"  asked  the  teacher. 

"1  v^'asn't  talkin'.    I  was — 1  was — " 

"Well,  Joseph,  what  were  you  doing?" 

"  I  was  asking  God  not  to  let  them  twc 
boys  tease  me  so  bad,"  blurted  out  the  new 
scholar,  and  instantly  there  were  two  boy; 
with  red,  tell-tale  faces  in  that  school,  anc 
after  school  they  went  to  the  osage  orangt 
hedge  and  removed  the  artificial  snake.— 
5.  5.  Messenger. 


"  It  Shall  be  Told  Thee  What  to  Say.' 
— Those  who  go  forth  in  accordance  wit! 
Christ's  command  to  publish  the  Gospe 
often  have  very  comforting  evidence  of  th( 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Many  years  ago  three  young  Englishmei 
who  had  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blam 
were  hastening  down  the  mountain  side  am 
came  to  a  smooth  icy  surface  called  a  glacis 

As  the  shortest  way  lay  across  this  glad 
they  wished  to  return  this  way.  The  guidij 
protested  that  it  was  too  dangerous,  but  tb 
young  men  were  determined  and  forced  thi 
guide  to  lead  them'  over  the  smooth  surface 
At  length  they  reached  a  point  where  tb 
descent  became  steeper. 

They  attempted  to  check  their  descent  h 
driving  their  alpenstocks  into  the  ice,  bu 
in  vain,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  part 
slid  over  a  precipice  and  were  killed. 

Some  years  after  this  accident,  E.  P.  Ham 
mond  was  preaching  to  Baptist  Noel's  churc 
in  London,  and  in  order  to  show  how  sinner 
often  heed  not  the  voice  of  their  heavenl 
Father  calling  to  them,  "Turn  ye:  why  wi 
ye  die,"  he  told  this  incident.  Just  as  h 
was  describing  the  young  men  scorning  th 
warning  of  the  guide  and  plunging  down  th 
mountain  side  a  young  lady  in  the  churc 
shrieked  out  in  a  tone  that  penetrated  t 
every  heart  in  the  audience: 

"  Thai  was  my  brother,  that  was  my  brother. 

"\  shall  never  forget,"  says  E.  P.  Ham 
mond,*  "the  thrill  it  sent  through  that  audi 
ence.  Many  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears,  an 
I  think  the  Lord  used  the  shrill  voice  of  tha 
young  lady  to  arouse  sinners  to  see  that  the 
were  standing  on  the  slippery  rocks  of  si 
and  in  constant  danger  of  being  lost.  Al' 
There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto 
man,  but  the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  c 
death.' " 

Deacon  Lee's  Opinion. 

[Though  the  system  of  ministration  unde 
which  the  following  narrative  could  tak 
place,  is  not  of  our  adoption,  yet  there  is 
lesson  taught  by  the  incident  to  any  of  u 
who  are  willing  to  set  up  counter  current 
against  the  heart-changing  exercises  of  an 
of  the  Lord's  servants. — Ed.] 

Deacon  Lee,  who  was  a  kindly,  sileni 
faithful,  gracious  man,  was  one  day  waitei 
upon  by  a  restless,  ambitious,  worldly  churc 
member,  who  was  laboring  to  create  uneasif 
ness  in  the  church,  and  especially  to  driv' 
away  the  preacher.  The  deacon  came  in  t 
meet  his  visitor,  who,  after  the  usual  greet 
ings,  began  to  lament  the  low  state  of  relii 
gion,  and  inquire  as  to  the  reason  why  ther 

*  In  "Roger's  Travels,"  a  narrati\e  of  two  boys  i 
foreign  lands. 
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lad  been  no  conversions  for  two  or  three 
'•ears  past. 

"Now,  what  do  you  think  is  the  cause  of 
hings  being  dull  here?  Do  you  know?"  he 
)ersisted  in  asking. 

The  deacon  was  not  ready  to  give  his 
>pinion,  and,  after  a  little  thought, ""frankly 
inswered,  "No,  1  don't." 

"Do  you  think  the  churches  are  alive  to 
he  work  before  them?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  Do  you  think  the  minister  fully  realizes 
he  solemnity  of  his  work?" 
"No,  1  don't." 

A  twinkle  was  seen  in  the  eye  of  this 
iroubler  in  Zion;  and  taking  courage,  he 
sked, 

"Do  you  think  Mr.  B         a  very  extra- 

irdinary  man?" 
"No,  1  don't." 

"  Do  you  think  his  sermon  on  Their  eyes 
/ere  holden,'  anything  wonderfully  great?" 
"No,  I  don't." 

Making  bold,  after  all  this  encouragement 
1  monosyllables,  he  asked,  "Then  don't  you 
hink  we  had  better  dismiiss  this  man  and 
lire'  another?" 

The  old  deacon  started  as  if  shot  with  an 
rrow,  and,  in  a  tone  louder  than  his  wont, 
houted, 

"No,  1  don't." 

"Why,"  cried  the  amiazed  visitor,  "you 
gree  with  me  in  all  1  have  said,  don't  you?" 
"No,  I  don't." 

"You  talk  so  little,  sir,"  replied  the  guest, 
lOt  a  Httle  abashed,  "that  no  one  can  find 
ut  what  you  do  mean." 

"  1  talked  enoueh  once,"  replied  the  old 
lan,  rising  to  his  feet,  "for  six  praying 
Ihristians.  Thirty  years  ago  I  got  my  heart 
lumbled  and  my  tongue  bridled,  and  ever 
jnce  that  I've  walked  softly  before  God.  1 
^  hen  made  vows  solemn  as  eternity,  and 
lon't  you  tempt  me  to  break  them!" 

The  troubler  v/as  startled  at  the  earnest- 
less  of  the  hitherto  silent,  unmovable  man, 
nd  asked,  "What  happened  to  you  thirty 
ears  ago?" 

'Weil,  sir,  I'll  tell  you.    I  was  drawn  into 
scheme  just  like  this  of  yours,  to  uproot 
ne  of  God's  servants  from  the  field  in  which 
le  had  planted  him.    In  my  blindness,  1 
ancied  it  a  little  thing  to  remove  one  of 
he  'stars'  which  Jesus  holds  in  his  right 
■and,  if  thereby  my  ear  could  be  tickled,  and 
he  pews  filled  with  those  who  turned  away 
rem  the  simiplicity  of  the  Gospel.    1  and 
he  men  that  led  me — for  1  admit  that  1  was 
dupe  and  a  fool — flattered  ourselves  that 
ve  were  conscientious.    We  thought  v/e  were 
.  loing  God  service  when  we  drove  that  holy 
.  nan  from  his  pulpit  and  his  v/ork,  and  said 

ve  considered  his  work  ended  in  B  , 

vhere  1  then  lived.    We  groaned  because 
here  was  no  revival,  while  we  were  gossiping 
J  ibout,  and  criticising,  and  crushing,  instead 
'\  ■)f  upholding,  by  our  efforts  and  our  prayer, 
^  he  mstrument  at  whose  hand  we  harshly  de- 
banded  the  blessings.    Well,  sir,  he  could 
lot  drag  on  the  chariot  of  the  Gospel  with 
[  lalf-a-dozen  of  us  taunting  him  for  his  weak- 
•  less,  while  we  hung  as  a  dead  weight  to  the 
■  Ivheels;  he  had  not  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
I  nd  could  not  convert  men ;  so  we  hunted 
iim  like  a  deer  till,  worn  and  bleeding,  he 


fled  into  a  covert  to  die.  Scarcely  had  he 
gone,  when  God  came  among  us  by  his  Spirit 
to  show  that  He  had  blessed  the  labors  of 
his  dear  rejected  servant.  Our  own  hearts 
were  broken,  and  our  v/ayward  children  con- 
verted, and  1  resolved  at  a  convenient  season 
to  visit  my  former  pastor  and  confess  my 
sin,  and  thank  him  for  his  faithfulness  to 
my  wayward  sons,  which,  like  long-buried 
seed,  had  now  sprung  up.  But  God  denied 
me  that  relief,  that  He  might  teach  me  a 
lesson  that  'he  who  toucheth  one  of  his  ser- 
vants toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye.'  1 
heard  my  former  pastor  was  ill,  and  taking 
my  oldest  son  with  me,  set  out  on  a  twenty- 
five  miles'  ride  to  see  him.  It  was  evening 
when  I  arrived,  and  his  wife,  with  a  spirit 
which  any  wom.an  ought  to  exhibit  towards 
one  who  had  so  v/ronged  her  husband,  denied 
mie  admittance  to  his  chamber.  She  said — 
and  her  words  v/ere  arrows  to  my  soul — 'He 
may  be  dying,  and  the  sight  of  your  face 
might  add  to  his  anguish!' 

"Had  it  come  to  this,  I  said  to  myself, 
that  the  man  whose  labors  had,  through 
Christ,  brought  me  into  his  fold;  who  had 
consoled  my  spirit  in  a  terrible  bereavement; 
and  who  had,  till  designing  men  had  alien- 
ated us,  been  to  me  as  a  brother — that  this 
man  could  not  die  in  peace  with  my  face 
before  him^?  'God  pity  me!'  I  cried,  'v/hat 
have  1  done?'  1  confessed  my  sins  to  that 
meek  woman,  and  implored  her  for  Christ's 
sake  to  let  m.e  kneel  before  his  dying  servant, 
and  receive  his  forgiveness. 

"As  I  entered  the  room  of  the  blessed 
warrior,  whose  arm.or  was  falling  from  his 
limbs,  he  opened  his  languid  eyes,  and  said, 
'Brother  Lee!  Brother  Lee!'  I  bent  over 
him  and  sobbed  out,  'My  Pastor!  My  Pas- 
tor!' Then  raising  his  white  hand,  he  said 
in  a  deep,  impressive  voice,  'Touch  not  mine 
anoinied,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm.'  \ 
spoke  tenderly  to  him,  and  told  him  1  had 
come  to  confess  my  sin,  and  bring  soine  of 
his  fruit  to  him,  calling  my  son  to  tell  him 
how  he  had  found  Christ.  But  he  was  un- 
conscious of  all  around;  the  sight  of  my 
face  had  brought  the  last  pang  of  earth  to 
his  troubled  spirit. 

"  I  stayed  by  him  all  night,  and  at  day 
break  1  closed  his  eyes.  1  ofl"ered  his  widow 
a  house  to'live  in  the  remainder  of  her  days; 
but,  like  a  heroine,  she  said,  '1  freely  forgive 
you;  but  my  children,  who  entered  deeply 
into  their  father's  anguish,  shall  never  see 
me  so  regardless  of  his  memory  as  to  take 
anything  from  those  who  caused  it.  He  has 
left  us  ail  with  his  covenant  God,  and  He 
will  care  for  us.' 

"Well,  sir,  those  dying  words  sounded  in 
my  ears  from  that  coffin  and  from  that  grave. 
When  1  slept,  Christ  stood  before  my  dream, 
saying,  'Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my 
prophets  no  harm!'  These  words  followed 
me  until  1  fully  realized  the  esteem  in  which 
Christ  holds  those  men  who  have  given  up 
all  for  his  sake,  and  1  vowed  to  love  them 
evermore  for  his  sake,  even  if  they  are  not 
perfect;  and  since  that  day,  sir,  1  have  talked 
less  than  before,  and  have  supported  my 
pastor,  even  if  he  is  not  a  'very  extraordinary 
man.'  'My  tongue  shall  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  and  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning,'  before  1  dare  to  put  asunder  what 


God  has  joined  together.  When  a  minister's 
work  is  done  in  a  place,  1  believe  God  will 
show  it  to  him.  1  will  not  join  you,  sir,  in 
the  scheme  that  brought  3/ou  here;  and, 
moreover,  if  !  hear  another  word  of  this  from' 
your  lips,  I  shall  ask  my  brethren  to  deal 
with  you  as  with  those  who  cause  divisions. 
1  would  give  all  I  ovm  to  recall  what  I  did 
thirty  years  ago.  Stop  where  you  are,  and 
pray  God  if  perhaps  the  thought  of  your 
heart  may  be  forgiven  you." 

This  decided  reply  put  an  end  to  the  new- 
comer's efforts.  There  is  often  great  power 
in  the  little  word  "No,"  but  sometimes,  and 
in  some  circumstances,  it  requires  not  a 
little  courage  to  speak  it  so  resolutely  as 
did  the  silent  deacon. — Record  of  Christian 
Work. 

What  Constitutes  a  Christian  Nation? 

The  old  question  of  what  constitutes  a 
Christian  nation  has  been  brought  up  once 
more  by  the  declaration  of  the  wife  of  J.  G. 
Phelps  Stokes,  formeriy  Rose  Pastor,  a  Jew- 
ish settlement  worker  in  Nev/  York,  that 
"Our  nation,  none  of  the  so-called  Christian 
nations,  is  really  Christian."  She,  who  has 
now,  with  her  husband,  withdrawn  from  set- 
tlement work  and  is  devoting  herself  to  the 
advocacy  of  some  not  clearly  defined  form 
of  socialism,  has  arrived  at  a  practical  under-, 
standing  of  the  difference  between  genuine 
Christian  life  and  a  nominal  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. She  sees  that  the  holding  of  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  does  not  make  the: 
nation  Christian  in  life  and  spirit.  As  she 
puts  it,  "On  parade  occasions,  like  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas,  we  give  our  gifts  and: 
m.ake  believe  we  are  Christians;  but  Chris- 
tianit}'  is  not  actually  and  potentially  a  part 
of  our  national  life."  She  believes  that  the' 
dift'usion  of  a  genuine  Christianity  through- 
out the  national  life  would  procure  many- 
reforms  and  improvements  in  our  social  or- 
der, like  the  abolition  of  what  she  calls 
"wage  slavery"  and  many  other  unjust  and 
oppressive  conditions. 

Her  reflections  have  risen  out  of  her  per- 
sonal  experience  and  are  entitled  to  respect- 
ful consideration.  She  did  labor  as  practi- 
cally as  possible  in  the  settlement  life,  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  righteousness  and  true 
brotherhood  effective  in  the  severe  condi- 
tions of  city  life.  But  she  now  announces 
that  she  believes  that  our  charities  are  whol- 
ly ineffectual,  and  that  the  industrial  and 
social  system  must  be  changed.  This  an- 
nouncement is  very  suggestive  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  as  a 
comment  upon  the  settlement  work  of  which 
she  was  herself  so  self-denying  and  earnest 
an  exponent.  Why  is  settlement  work,  why 
is  any  other  form  of  charitable  endeavor  so 
much  a  failure?  Why  does  a  faithful  worker 
in  it  give  it  up  and  take  to  talking  instead 
of  continuing  in  well-doing?  What  changes 
in  industrial  and  social  order  are  needed? 
Many  other  questions  spring  out  of  the  dis- 
appointed reformer's  announcement.  We 
judge  that  there  is  no  answer  for  them  other 
than  the  application  to  our  life  of  a  genuine 
Christianity  rather  than  a  generous  and  de- 
voted service  from  which  the  religious  ele- 
ment is  carefully  excluded. 
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But  aside  from  the  questions  affecting  the 
particular  form  of  service  in  which  the  lady 
has  been  engaged,  the  matter  of  a  nation's 
religious  character  remains  to  be  considered. 
Is  the  United  States  a  Christian  nation? 
To  the  old  question  the  old  answer  must  be 
given.  The  nation  is  Christian  in  the  sense 
that  Christianity  is  the  prevailing  religion, 
that  the  courts,  in  various  ways,  declare 
it  to  be  a  Christian  nation,  and  that  the 
large  majority  of  its  people  would  call  them- 
selves Christian  rather  than  Jewish  or  Mo- 
hammedan or  of  no  religion  at  all.  It  is 
far  from  being  Christian  in  the  sense  of  being 
denominated  by  the  spirit  and  the  law  of 
Jesus  Christ.  That  sort  of  Christianity  is  a 
matter  of  personal  life  and  character  and 
cannot  be  predicated  of  a  national  life.  That 
is  the  answer  to  be  made  to  those  who  wish 
to  insert  some  mention  of  God,  or  some  recog- 
nition of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  religion  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Such  in- 
sertion would  not  make  the  nation  Christian, 
any  more  than  the  impressing  of  the  famous 
motto  upon  the  national  coinage  made  it  a 
religious  nation. 

The  nation  recognizes  not  a  few  of  the 
precepts  and  principles  of  Christianity.  It 
makes  a  reverent  regard  for  the  Scriptures 
the  basis  of  the  asseveration  of  truth  in  legal 
testimony,  it  observes  the  Christian  sacred 
day  of  the  week  by  the  suspension  of  its 
business  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  1 1  bases 
its  law  to  no  small  degree  upon  Christian 
teaching  of  right.  In  a  wide  sense  it  is 
Christian  as  compared  with  those  nations 
which  do  not  in  any  way  acknowledge  Jesus 
Christ.  But  that  the  people  of  the  nation 
live  according  to  Christian  precept  or  exam- 
ple is  quite  another  proposition.  The  life  of 
the  people  is  profoundly  affected  by  the 
Christian  truth.  The  word  and  deed  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  large  benefactors  in  the  conscious 
or  unconscious  thinking  of  millions  of  the 
people.  The  spirit  of  Christ  breathes  in  the 
lives  of  many  American  men  and  women. 
But  until  confessed  faith  on  Jesus  Christ  and 
direct  following  of  his  teaching  become  the 
life  of  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  nation's 
eople  than  now  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
e  Christian. 
The  former  settlement  worker  and  others 
who  have  wrought  with  much  self-sacrifice 
in  much  the  same  manner,  need  first  to  learn 
the  reality  of  life  "hidden  with  Christ  in 
God."^  1  hen  they  will  be  ready  to  help  other 
Christians  in  the  great  work  of  making  this 
a  Christian  nation  in  the  truth. — The  Presby- 
terian. 

A  man  worships  when  he  is  what  God 
nieant  him  to  be.  I  may  sing  every  song 
in  the  hymn-book,  and  never  worship.  I 
may  recite  every  creed  that  was  ever  pre- 
pared, and  never  worship.  I  may  inflict  all 
manner  of  scourging  upon  this  body  of  mine, 
and  never  worship.  I  may  kneel  in  long 
lonely  vigils  of  the  night,  and  never  worship; 
and  the  song,  and  the  sacrifice,  and  the  pray- 
er arc  nothing  unless  I  am,  in  this  one  lonely 
individual  life  of  mine,  what  God  Almighty 
meant  me  to  he.  When  I  am  that,  my  whole 
life  worships. 

How  can  I  be  that?  Only  as  I  discover 
His  law,  only  as  1  walk  in  His  ways. 


I  do  not  worship  God  by  going  to  China 
as  a  missionary,  if  God  wants  me  to  stay  at 
home  and  do  the  work  of  a  carpenter.  I  do 
not  worship  God  by  aspiring  to  some  mighty 
and  heroic  thing  for  Him,  if  the  capacity  He 
has  given  me  is  for  doing  the  quiet  thing,  and 
the  simple  thing,  and  the  hidden  thing,  and 
the  unknown  thing. 

So  that  if  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  the 
fact  that  God  has  foreordained  works,  that 
we  should  walk  in  them,  I  now  remind  you 
that  if  ycRi  worship  when  you  find  God's 
appointment,  and  when  you  walk  in  the  way 
God  has  appointed,  you  realize  your  own  life. 
Worship  consists  in  the  finding  of  my  own 
life,  and  the  yielding  of  it  wholly  to  God  for 
the  fulfillment  of  His  purpose.  That  is  wor- 
ship! You  say.  Would  you  tell  us  to  find 
our  life?  Did  not  Jesus  say  we  must  lose  it? 
Yes.  "  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it." 
But  He  did  not  finish  there,  "He  that  loseth 
his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it." 

"O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
ness." Discover  His  law,  answer  His  law, 
walk  in  the  way  of  His  appointing.  Let 
Him  who  made  you  lead  out  all  the  facts  of 
your  life  to  the  fulfillment  of  His  purpose, 
and  then  your  whole  life  is  worship. — G. 
Campbell  Morgan. 

"The  great  man"  says  Emerson,  "is  he 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with 
perfect  sweetness  the  serenity  of  solitude." 
The  crowd  is  always  with  us,  but  the  wise 
man  is  he  who  will  hear  one  clear  voice  calling 
above  all  others  with  the  authority  of  Divine 
revelation,  directing  us  to  the  cross  as  the 
one  place  of  reconciliation,  assuring  us  that 
Christ  has  suffered  the  just  for  the  unjust  to 
bring  us  to  God. — A.  B.  Hubly. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

We  have  lately  received  a  copy  of  extracts  from  the 
Minutes  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  held  at  Cedar 
Grove  in  Woodland  in  last  Eleventh  Month,  together 
with  a  brief  and  lively  memorial  of  Sarah  E.  Hallock, 
a  deceased  minister  of  its  membership;  and  similar  feel- 
ing memorials  of  Judith  Ann  Parker  and  Rachel  Baug- 
ham,  also  ministers.  We  can  well  understand  the 
statement  that  "the  meeting  was  brought  under  a  sol- 
emn covering  by  the  reading  of  them." 

While  the  routine  portions  of  the  record  differ  not 
much  from  what  has  been  usual,  they  do  not  escape  a 
savor  of  that  life  which  is  reported  to  have  abounded 
throughout  the  course  of  the  spiritual  and  the  business 
exercises. 

Epistles  adding  no  small  comfort  to  the  meeting  are 
printed  as  received  from  Indiana,  Iowa,  Canada,  Rhode 
Island,  Kansas.  Besides  responsive  epistles  to  these, 
others  were  united  with,  to  be  sent  to  Scipio  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  at  Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  and  one  to  the 
General  Meeting  of  1-riends  held  at  Fritchley,  England. 

Weighty  minutes  from  the  Meeting  on  Ministry  and 
Oversight,  with  those  embodying  the  exercises  of  the 
general  Yearly  Meeting  were  sent  down  to  the  members 
m  these  extracts.  And  the  following  special  minute, 
embracing  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  this 
meeting  as  a  separate  body  from  its  former  organization 
was  approved  for  circulation: 

Dear  Friouls: — We  are  now  assembled  at  this  place 
the  fourth  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  Yearly  Meeting. 
A  concern  has  spread  over  us  to  briefly  set  forth  by  way 
of  explanation  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  existence  as 
a  separate  body. 

We  had  borne  with  the  spirit  that  had  been  at  work 
for  many  years  among  us,  introducing  subversive 
changes,  especially  in  our  manner  of  worship,  until  the 
Uniform  Discipline  had  been  prepared  and  offered  for 
our  acceptance. 

This  Discipline  was  adopted  by  the  body  assembled 
at  High  Point.  N.  C,  in  a  Yearly  Meeting  capacity,  and 
was  sent  down,  requiring  all  subordinate  meetings  to 
put  it  into  practice. 


It  would  have  been  a  severe  trial  of  submission  to 
have  adopted  the  minor  changes,  but  there  were  changes 
involved,  the  importance  of  which  was  fundamental. 

Among  these  was  the  submission  of  qualification  for 
the  ministry  to  a  body  over  which  the  Particular  Month- 
ly Meeting  had  no  control. 

Although  this  Uniform  Discipline  does  not  require  of 
all  those  accepting  it  that  our  ancient  manner  of  wor- 
ship shall  at  once  be  abandoned,  it  opens  a  way  for  it 
and  offers  encouragejnent  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
order  of  things  as  soon  as  it  can  be  effected  without 
apparent  violence. 

it  offers  no  protest  against  the  pastoral  system  which 
it  is  well  known  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  among  those 
claiming  to  be  Friends.  , 

With  the  remnant  of  like  faith  from  various  parts  offl 
our  State,  and  the  body  of  Friends  in  this  locality  which 
includes  the  larger  part  of  the  members  of  the  original 
Rich  Square  Monthly  Meeting,  we  are  now  holding 
North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  at  Cedar 
Grove  in  Woodland,  N.  C. 

The  following  appears  among  the  Church  Notices  of 
a  distant  city  in  its  Daily  News  for  Second  Month  15th: 
"First  Friends'  (Church). 

"  ,  Pastor,  corner  Ave.  and  Street. 

"Sunday  School,  9.45  a.  m.;  preaching,  11;  Junior 
Christian  Endeavor,  3.30  p.  m.;  Christian  Endeavor  and 
Intermediate  Christian  Endeavor,  6.30;  evening  church 
service,  7.30.  The  subject  of  the  morning  sermon  will 
be  "The  Rock  in  the  Desert."  The  Spanish  war  veter- 
ans will  attend  the  service  in  a  body,  as  it  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine  in 
Havana  harbor.  Subject  for  the  evening,  "What  Is 
Your  Soul  Worth? ''  1 1  is  expected  that  the  pastor  will 
sing  at  both  services.  All,  especially  visitors  m  the  city, 
are  invited." 

A  later  paper  has  reached  us  reporting  the  tenor  of 
the  exercises  above  announced.  A  spirit  of  fairness 
requires  we  should  give  the  words  of  the  paper  itself, 
and  not  cater  to  gossip  by  giving  names  of  meetings  or 
persons. 

"Special  music  was  rendered  and  the  pastor.  Rev. 

 ,  in  a  few  well-chosen  remarks,  paid  tribute  to 

those  who  were  called  upon  to  meet  death  to  free  a 
down-trodden  people,  and  to  the  survivors  who  fought 
in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

"The  pastor  stated  that  some  persons  thought  it 
strange  that  the  Spanish  War  Veterans  should  choose 
as  a  place  of  worship  on  this  occasion  a  church  whose 
doctrines  are  opposed  to  war,  but  he  considered  it  emi- 
nently fitting  that  such  should  be  the  case.  He  inferred 
that  those  present  who  had  been  through  the  unpleas- 
antness would  agree  with  General  Sherman,  and  that 
they  would  not  care  to  repeat  the  performance,  except 
in  absolutely  unavoidable  cases.  He  stated  that  while 
he  does  not  approve  of  war,  he  believes  that  the  Lord 
sometimes  permits  it  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  he 
referred  to  the  Revolutionary  war  of  our  fore-fathers 
for  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  as  a  just  war.  He 
considered  that  the  Civil  war  could  have  been  prevented 
and  the  end  accomplished  by  a  fearless  pulpit,  and  he 
earnestly  prayed  that  a  war' with  Japan  might  be  pre- 
vented. 

"  Rev.  frequently  referred  to  '  this,  the  grandest 

country  on  earth,"  and  he  takes  pride  in  stating  that 
he  is  American  born,  but  he  does  not  sanction  conflicts 
with  arms.  However,  he  avows  that  our  lives  should 
be  one  continuous  warfare  against  unrighteousness,  and 
the  service  yesterday  was  opened  by  the  singing  of 
Are  You  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross'  and  'Onward  Chris-  \ 
tian  Soldier,'  which  have  recently  been  tabooed  in  some  j 
sections."  | 

"  Intensive  Culture." — Herbert  Ingle  Waller  writes  | 
to  the  London  Friend  of  First  Month  31st: 

"We  rightly  hear  much  about  extension  work  at  the  > 
present  day:  we  listen  with  interest  to  the  statistics  of  j 
new  members  received  into  the  Society  or  of  attend-  j 
ances  at  our  evening  mission  meetings.    Yet  while  wel- 
coming these  evidences  of  vigorous  life  do  we  always 
realize  that  our  work  must  be  deep  as  well  as  broad?  ; 
Are  we  making  enough  effort  to  encourage  in  all  our  I 
members  the  development  of  those  qualities  which  have 
been  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  Quaker  attitude  to-  • 
wards  life  in  the  best  periods  of  our  history?    It  is  1 
difficult  to  define  these  characteristics,  but  it  would  | 
probably  be  correct  to  say  that  they  consist  above  all  i 
in  a  vivid  sense  of  the  reality  and  worth  of  spiritual 
things,  and  in  a  keen  realization  of  individual  respon-  1 
sibility,  and  that  they  also  include  soberness  of  judg-  ' 
ment,  calmness  of  spirit,  self-restraint  and  thoughtful- 
ness.    It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether 
the  altered  arrangements  of  the  meetings  for  worship 
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in  the  more  progressive  districts  have  tended  to  develop 
these  qualities  which  are  so  urgently  needed  in  the 
world  to-day. 

"  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  may  be  unduly  anx- 
ious for  results  which  can  be  tabulated  in  statistics,  or 
for  quick  returns  to  the  efforts  put  forth,  and  so  fail 
to  grasp  the  paramount  importance  of  stability  and 
thoroughness  of  work?" 


A  tea  meeting  was  held  at  Fourth  and  Arch  streets 
on  Third-day  evening  at  6.30  p.  m.  The  discussions  in- 
cluded "  Recreation  for  To  day,"  by  Thomas  K. 
Brown,  and  "The  Inward  Light  and  Modern  Religious 
Thought,"  by  Anna  M.  Moore. 


The  "Settlement  of  Quakerism  in  New  York"  was 
the  subject  of  the  Haverford  Quaker  Round  Table  on 
Fifth-day  evening. 

Jeremiah  Lapp  attended  Yonge  Street  Four  Month's 
.Meeting,  Canada,  on  the  25th  ult.;  where  also  Emma 
i  Pollard,  from  Norwich  had  service.  He  proceeded  to 
Bloomfield  to  attend  West  Lake  Four  Months'  Meeting, 
which  was  made  very  small  by  roads  being  almost  im- 
passable. On  the  following  First-day  there  was  no 
imeeting,  the  snow  preventing  Friends  from  getting  out. 
He  remained  till  the  next  First-day,  when  they  were 
favored  with  better  roads  and  other  mercies. 


.At  the  Yonge  Street  Four  Months'  Meeting,  Canada, 
Benjamin  W.  Wood,  produced  a  minute  from  Pickering 
■.Monthly  Meeting,  liberating  him  for  service  within  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  productions  of  the  London 
Friends'  Tract  Association,  as  follows: 

"George  Whitehead,  the  last  of  the  Early  Friends," 
forty  pages.  This  is  No.  10  of  the  series  entitled 
"Friends.  Ancient  and  Modern."  Eight  more  biog- 
raphies are  announced  to  be  included.  This  issue  and 
others  are  well  calculated  to  secure  the  reading  about 
ancient  Friends  of  many  who  would  read  such  book- 
lets or  none.  To  gain  attention  of  that  class,  these 
pages  seem  to  dwell  in  much  larger  proportion  on  the 
narrative  than  on  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  early  Quaker- 
ism. And  as  regards  the  doctrinal  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  to  what  aspect  they  preferably  cater, 
or  that  any  is  designedly  kept  indistinct.  We  believe 
the  key-note  of  every  Friends'  biography  as  such  should 
be  obvious  as  a  distinct  disclosure  of  the  Friends'  cardi- 
nal principle.  But  biographers  would  scarcely  be  hu- 
man did  they  not  let  their  productions  run  in  the  bias 
of  their  own  favorite  aspect  of  truth.  This  series,  how- 
ever, is  certainly  interesting  and  well  worth  reading  for 
the  information  it  presents  in  so  convenient  a  form. 

The  Resurrection  of  Christ.  Reprint  of  an  arti- 
rcle  in  The  London  Friend.  Likely  to  steady  some  hearts, 
'whose  minds  may  be  unsettled  by  recent  attacks  on 
the  faith  of  the  Resurrection.    Eight  pages. 

Has  Prayer  a  Scientific  Basis?  This  extract  from 
a  Lecture  has  some  time  since  appeared  in  our  columns. 
Ten  pages. 

John  Nelson:  The  Pious  Stonemason.  Pressed  for 
a  Soldier.    Eight  pages. 

How  TO  Live  in  Peace  During  a  Time  of  War. 
Exemplified  by  incidents  of  the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798. 
Eight  pages. 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, for  holding  the  next  London  Yearly  Meeting  in 
that  city. 


We  hear  that  it  is  in  prospect  to  hold  a  Summer 

School  under  the  name  of  Friends  of  New  England 

Yearly  Meeting,  at  Sagamore,  perhaps  the  Heights, 
near  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Massachusetts. 


We  quote  from  the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
that  "  Buck  Hill  Falls,  that  popular  Pocono  Mountain 
summer  settlement  for  Philadelphia  Friends  (centering 
at  Race  Street)  is  to  have  its  facilities  increased  by  the 
erection  of  a  new  twenty-four  thousand  dollar  hotel 
to  accommodate  fifty  guests  and  to  be  operated  on  a 
strictly  co-operative  plan.  Only  Quakers  can  be  stock- 
holders, and  they  have  been  backing  the  scheme  eagerly. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  incorporators  that  the  hotel  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  Seventh  Month.  To  these 
{Shareholders  the  association  will  charge  only  six  dollars 
a  week,  while  toother  Friends  the  rate  will  be  ten  dollars. 
Theinn  will  not  be  restrictive  to  Friends  under  any  name 
who  may  care  to  spend  a  part  of  the  hot  season  at  the 
quiet  retreat.  When  the  stock  was  first  put  on  sale  at 
twenty=five  dollars  a  share  there  were  two  hundred  and 


forty-nine  purchasers.  In  all,  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
shares  will  be  disposed  of." 


Edward  Harold  Marsh,  in  enclosing  his  second  in- 
teresting article  says:  "  I  am  also  sending  a  folder  which 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  way  English  Friends  start  a  new 
meeting.  These  public  addresses  are  to  be  held  in  a 
hired  hall  in  a  town  where  there  never  has  been  a 
Friends'  Meeting,  but  where  three  or  four  Friends  now 
live,  who  believe  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a 
meeting.  If  the  meetings  for  worship  following  the 
lectures  appear  to  meet  a  local  need  they  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  eventually  a  meeting  will  be  established 
there." 


Westtown  Notes. 

John  Bright,  the  English  Friend  and  Statesman,  was 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  lecture  given  by  J.  Henry 
Bartlett  on  the  21st  instant. 

On  First-day  evening,  Susanna  S.  Kite  read  to  the 
boys  an  article  which  she  had  prepared  on  "Children 
Confessors,"  giving  an  account  of  James  Parnell,  Pa- 
tience Scott  and  other  youthful  laborers  among  Friends. 
Esther  K.  Alsop  read  her  paper  on  "Thomas  Shillitoe'' 
to  the  girls.  Both  sketches  were  quite  interesting  and 
were  enjoyed  by  the  hearers. 

The  entertainment  at  last  week's  meeting  of  the  Lit- 
erary Union  was  very  successful.  Each  member  was 
responsible  for  a  short  recitation  and  the  variety  given 
made  an  interesting  program. 

S.  Calvin  Barker,  who  is  visiting  meetings  and  fami- 
lies in  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  was  at  Westtown 
last  Seventh-day  evening  and  had  a  satisfactory  sitting 
with  the  officers  and  pupils  who  are  members  of  that 
meeting. 

Gathered  Notes. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  decided  to 
discontinue  the  sale  of  liquors  in  its  buffet  and  dining- 
cars  throughout  the  United  States.  This  has  already 
been  put  in  force  on  some  roads,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  action  will  be  made  general  in  the  near  future. 

The  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  measure  which  requires  that  every  hotel  shall  provide 
nine-foot  sheets,  and  shall  use  no  cup,  dish,  vessel  or 
receptacle  for  food  that  has  cracks  visible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  send  five  hundred  or  more  public  school  teach- 
ers next  fall  to  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  the  Con- 
tinent to  inspect  the  system  of  teaching  and  school 
methods  generally  in  foreign  countries.  A  similar  ex- 
pedition of  English  teachers  to  the  United  States  was 
made  in  1905-6. 

The  director-general  of  public  instruction  of  Nan- 
king, China,  a  mandarin  of  high  rank,  though  not  him-' 
self  a  Christian,  said  recently  to  an  American  mission- 
ary: "Our  guides  are  the  moral  maxims  of  Confucius, 
but  they  no  longer  have  any  effect;  they  are  abstract 
truths;  no  spiritual  motive  behind  them.  Buddhism  is 
occult,  spiritual — it  has  nothing  to  do  with  morality. 
The  only  religion  that  teaches  both  the  spiritual  want 
of  mankind  and  the  principles  of  morality  is  the  Chris- 
tian religion;  that  is  why  we  wish  you  to  teach  it  in 
our  leading  schools." 

John  R.  Mott  speaking  of  the  growth  of  Christianity 
among  the  student  classes  of  China.  Japan  and  Korea, 
said  Japan  had  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Christians,  with  three  thousand  converts  among  the 
Government  classes.  He  predicted  that  Korea  would 
be  the  first  evangelized  Christian  nation.  He  said  that 
China  presented  the  greatest  problem. 

"China  is  after  the  best  military,  naval  and  industrial 
instruction  that  the  world  can  give  her.  That  country 
will  develop  in  the  next  fifteen  years  as  Japan  has  devel- 
oped in  the  last  thirty.  The  question  is  whether  agnos- 
ticism or  Christianity  shall  conquer  this  rapidly  growing 
nation." 

J.  H.  Odell  says  that  China  is  a  vastly  superior  na- 
tion to  Japan,  and  in  ten  years  will  be  able  to  put  an 
army  of  ten  million  men  in  the  field.  He  says  that  the 
necessity  of  Christianity  in  that  rapidly  awakening  em- 
pire is  apparent. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  no  Kongo  language  had  been 
reduced  to  writing.  Now  parts  of  the  Bible  have  been 
translated  into  seven  of  these  languages, 


Ellen  M.  Stone,  the  American  missionary  who  was 
captured  by  Bulgarian  brigands  in  the  autumn  of  1901, 
and  subsequently  ransomed,  has  called  upon  Secretary 
Root  at  the  State  Department,  and  urged  him  to  make 
a  demand  upon  the  Turkish  Government  for  sixty-six 
thousand  dollars,  the  amount  of  the  ransom  paid  in  her 
case.  She  wants  that  amount  returned  to  the  persons 
in  this  country  who  contributed  it  by  popular  subscrip- 
tions. Secretary  Root  promised  to  examine  the  record 
of  the  case,  which  was  disposed  of  before  he  assumed 
his  present  office. 

The  Government  has  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Comnnons  a  bill  for  the  protection  of  children  and  deal- 
ing with  juvenile  offenders.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  one  hundred  and  nineteen  clauses  of  the  meas- 
ure is  one  forbidding  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
to  smoke  or  buy  tobacco  or  cigarettes  and  empowering 
the  police  to  search  offenders  and  confiscate  their  tobac- 
co. The  first  offence  will  be  punishable  by  haling  the 
offender  before  a  magistrate,  who  will  lecture  him  on 
the  enormity  of  his  sin.  Succeeding  offences  will  entail 
fines,  but  not  imprisonment,  which  the  bill  abolishes  for 
all  juvenile  offences  except  a  few  carefully  defined  cases. 
The  measure  was  cordially  received  by  all  parties  and 
it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  swiftly  enacted  into  law. 


Secretary  Garfield  in  his  Annual  Report  declares 
that  the  Indians  have  at  last,  after  years  of  effort,  been 
made  to  understand  and  appreciate  that  in  order  to  be 
treated  like  white  men  they  have  but  to  show  a  willing- 
ness to  work  for  a  living.  They  are  now  taught  that 
the  government  will  no  longer  support  them  in  idleness; 
and  if  they  wish  to  eat  rations  they  must  work  for  them . 
In  carrying  out  this  policy,  rations  are  no  longer  dis- 
tributed except  to  those  who  by  reason  of  age  and  in- 
firmity are  incapable  of  supporting  themselves. 

We  agree  with  this  situation,  but  we  think  that  for 
many  years  the  govermnent  should  take  considerable 
interest  in  finding  work  for  them. — Christian  Advocate. 


The  Fifth  Avenue  National  Bank  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  its  clerks: 

You  must  not  drink  any  intoxicants  with  meals  in  pub- 
lic restaurants. 
You  must  not  enter  any  saloon. 
You  must  not  enter  any  gambling  house. 
You  must  not  enter  any  pool-room. 
You  must  not  visit  any  race  track. 
You  must  not  enter  any  bucket-shop. 
You  must  not  speculate. 
You  must  not  attend  prize  fights. 
You  must  not  have  vicious  companions. 
You  must  not  frequent  Broadway  resorts  or  become 
conspicuous  where  the  great  white  lights  blaze. 
Every  one  of  the  rules  is  wise  and  should  be  enforced. 
In  explaining  the  rules  formulated  the  cashier  said  that 
they  were  made  not  only  to  save  the  young  men  from 
themselves,  but  for  the  protection  of  the  bank. 

On  First  Month  25th,  it  was  officially  announced 
that  hereafter  employees  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  having  anything  to  do  with  the  direction  or 
running  of  trains  will  not  be  permitted  to  use  intoxi- 
cants at  any  time,  either  when  on  or  off  duty,  and  no 
person  using  such  beverages  will  be  employed.  This 
ukase  is  issued  as  an  important  step  in  an  effort  to  re- 
duce accidents  to  the  minimum. 

What  a  witness  both  these  proclamations  are  to  the 
abominations  of  the  saloon,  gambling,  and  the  others 
mentioned. — Christian  Advocate. 


A  new  diary  has  been  published  in  England.  It  is 
that  of  William  Allingham,  who  died  in  1889,  and  these 
reminiscences  of  Carlyle  from  it  will  interest  everybody: 

We  learn  that  Carlyle  looked  on  his  Cromwell  as  much 
the  most  important  book  he  had  written.  Sartor  Re- 
sartus,  in  the  retrospect  at  least,  delighted  him  not, 
though  it  brought  him  much  hero-worship.  As  to  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  he  said  that  it  occupied  him  thirteen 
years,  eight  of  them  having  been  spent  in  writing  the 
book,  and  that  he  had  had  mountains  of  dust  and  rub- 
bish to  swallow.  "My  mind  was  full  of  Frederick.  I 
used  to  ride  a  great  deal  then,  and  when  1  came  in  I 
usually  had  an  hour's  bright  talk  or  so  (ah  me!),  and 
then  after  dinner  sat  down  to  Frederick — she  silent  in 
another  corner  of  the  room.  Often  1  think  she  would 
have  been  glad  to  speak  to  me — ah  dear.  .  .  .  Well, 
it  nearly  killed  me.  It  was  the  desire  and  longing  of 
my  life  to  finish  it." 

Once  the  conversation  turned  to  Napoleon  111.  Car- 
lyle had  known  him  when  he  was  kicking  his  heels  about 
London  in  unhappy  exile;  "  Met  him  at  dinner — he  made 
up  to  me  rather,  understanding  me  to  be  a  writer,  who 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  help  to  him  somehow,    His  talk 
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was  a  puddle  of  revolutionary  nonsense.  He  was  inter- 
nally a  mass  of  darkness,  fused  to  meet  him  often  in 
the  street,  mostly  about  Sloane  Square,  hlis  face  had 
a  melancholy  look  that  was  rather  affecting  at  first, 
but  1  soon  recognized  that  it  was  the  sadness  of  an 
opera  singer  who  cannot  get  an  engagement.  When  1 
heard  of  him  afterward  as  emperor.  1  said  to  myself, 
'You've  got  an  opera  engagement  sucli  as  no  one  could 
possibly  have  expected'"' 

A  IiiDGE  IN  A  Workhouse. — The  sentence  of  one 
day  in  the  workhouse  was  pronounced  on  himself  by 
a  pr.lice  justice  in  his  court  in  Toledo,  O.  The  judge 
had  told  his  friends  that  he  wanted  to  know,  by  actual 
experience,  what  the  criminals  whom  he  sentenced  to 
terms  in  the  workhouse  had  to  endure.  His  friends 
laughed  at  him  and  hinted  that  his  tenderness  of  heart 
might  interfere  with  his  duties  on  the  bench.  The  judge 
persisted,  however,  and  sentenced  himself.  No  differ- 
ence was  made  in  his  treatment  from  that  of  the  crimi- 
nals in  the  court.  He  was  locked  up  in  the  court  pen 
with  the  others  and  was  sent  with  them  in  the  patrol 
wagon  to  the  workhouse.  On  their  arrival  they  were 
sent  to  the  dining-room,  where  they  ate  the  regular 
prison  dinner  of  vegetable  soup,  meat  and  baked  vege- 
tables. After  dinner  the  prisoners  were  compelled  to 
take  off  their  citizens'  clothes  and  don  the  prison  uni- 
form of  jean  trousers,  hickory  shirt,  gray  coat  and  gov- 
ernment shoes.  They  were  locked  up  in  their  cells  for 
thirty  minutes  while  the  guards  ate  their  dinners.  The 
m.en  of  the  party  were  then  ordered  out  to  cut  ice. 
There  was  a  party  of  friends  to  meet  the  judge  when  he 
emerged  at  the  end  of  his  sentence.  "  It  was  as  hard  a 
day's  work  as  I  ever  did,"  he  said,  "and  1  shall  know 
now  what  a  sentence  to  the  workhouse  implies."  His 
method  of  gaining  knowledge  must  have  been  a  painful 
one,  but  it  is  ti;e  only  one  by  which  some  kinds  of 
knowledge  can  be  attained.  It  was  thus  that  Jesus  was 
qualified  to  become  a  Saviour  to  his  people.  "It  be- 
hooved him  to  be  made  like  unto  bis  brethren  .  .  . 
for  in  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he 
is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted."  (Heb.  2:  17, 
18.) — Christian  Advocate. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Roosevelt  has  written  a 
letter  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  directing 
it  to  begin  at  once  the  preparation  of  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  the  situation  of  railroads  which  are  likely  to 
become  involved  in  wage  controversies  with  their  m.en, 
in  order  that  whenever  such  a  controversy  arises  the 
public  may  be  informed.  This  letter  is  regarded  by 
the  Commission  as  deterrent  in  its  effects.  Tlie  Com- 
mission believing  that  it  will  prevent  railroads  from 
insisting  on  v.age  reductions  when  their  officers  know 
that  to  do  so  will  be  likely  to  involve  a  public  hearing 
of  their  actual  financial  condition.  It  is  charged  in 
White  I  louse  circles  that  the  railroads  and  other  inter- 
state corporations  have  shown  no  disposition  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  remedying  defects 
known  or  alleged  to  exist  in  the  lavvs,  and  that,  despite 
the  President's  repeated  advocacy  of  amendments  to 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  t'le  great  interstate  corpor- 
ations have  not  been  willing  to  help  to  gain  them. 

The  Senate  in  executive  session  has  ratified  an  ;;rbi- 
tration  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  which  was  signed  on  Second  Month  loth.  A 
naturalization  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Peru  also  was  ratified. 

I  eon  Dion  of  Wilkes-I'arre,  Pa.,  has  patented  a  plan 
for  lighting  harbors  by  laying  a  cable  along  the  bottom 
of  the  harbor  on  the  route  that  the  sliip  s'lould  follow 
in  order  to  keep  out  of  danger.  At  suital^le  intervals 
short  branches  are  connected  with  this  cable  and  to  the 
branches  are  fixed  incandescent  electric  lamps  fitted 
with  reflectors  which  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  and 
send  a  strong  beam  upward  through  the  waier  to  form 
a  bright  spot  of  light  on  the  surface.  The  cable  is  con- 
nected with  electric  current  supplied  from  the  shore, 
and  at  night  the  string  of  lights  makes  the  navigation 
as  easy  as  a  string  of  huo)  s  does  in  the  day  time. 

A  thousand  unemployed  Italians,  Jews  and  negroes, 
incited  to  deeds  nf  violence  by  an  anarchistic  speech 
made  by  Voltairine  de  Cleyre.  attempted  to  march  on 
City  Hall,  in  this  city,  on  the  20th  instant,  where  their 
leaders  planned  to  demand  work  from  .Mayor  Keyburn. 
A  riot  ensued  in  which  several  persons  were  injured. 
Voltairine  de  Cleyre.  a  native  of  Russia,  and  eighteen 
men  have  been  arrested. 

A  decision  has  lately  been  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois  restraining  a  labor  union  from  picketing 
the  plant  of  the  A.  R.  liarnes  Printing  Company  of 
Chicago.    The  Court  held  that  no  sanction  could  be 


'  given  to  combinations,  either  of  employers  or  employes, 
which  had  for  their  immediate  purpose  the  injury  of 
another. 

A  despatch  from  Chicago  of  the  21st  says:  The 
United  States  Brewers'  Association  and  the  United 
States  Malsters'  Association  have  united  in  a  common 
warfare  against  prohibition  and  temperance  movements 
and  have  pledged  many  thousand  dollars  with  which 
to  oppose  saloon  closing  on  the  First-day  of  the  week 
and  to  stop  th.e  wave  of  prohibition. 

While  sinking  a  deep  well  near  Barton,  in  Maryland, 
about  twenty  miles  west  of  Cumberland,  natural  gas 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  seventy  feet.  The  gas  upon 
being  lighted  caused  a  flame,  which  shot  upwards  from 
a  pipe  of  eight  inches  in  diameter  to  a  h.eight  of  eight 
feet. 

An  interesting  literary  exhibit,  in  which  are  shown 
first  editions  of  all  the  works  of  John  Milton,  as  well  as 
many  later  editions,  has  been  held  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  most  interesting  item  of  the  exhibit  is  the 
original  manuscript  of  the  first  book  of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  owned  by  J.  P.  Morgan.  The  copy  was  written 
by  Milton's  secretary,  and  from  it  the  first  edition  of 
the  book  was  published,  it  is  now  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  in  America. 

A  process  has  been  devised  for  vulcanizing  timber  by 
subjecting  wood  to  intense  steam  heat  in  a  huge  steel 
cvlinder.  A  certain  degree  of  temperature  is  maintain- 
ed for  a  few  hours  and  the  aqueous  properties  of  the 
wood  removed.  The  denser  fluids,  the  albumen  and 
pitch,  the  natural  preservatives  of  the  wood,  are  re- 
tained evenly  distributed  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and 
the  timber  thus  treated  is  hermetically  sealed  and  made 
practically  proof  against  the  decay  of  time.  The  hith- 
erto useless  tupelo  gum,  the  cypress  tree  and  the  sap 
pine  become,  under  this  process,  as  valuable  as  the  ma- 
hogany of  South  America,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage that  it  has  less  than  one-fourth  the  weight  of  that 
valuable  hardwood. 

The  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.  is  adding  to  its  equipment 
eighty-five  steel  passenger  cars.  It  is  said  the  first  of 
them  will  be  ready  Third  Month  ist.  The  cars  are  fire- 
proof. They  are  all  steel  except  the  floors,  which  are 
made  of  a  mixture  of  concrete  and  sawdust.  The  cars 
are  butdittle  heavier  than  wooden  cars. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  for  what  is  termed  a  gun  license,  to  the  end  that 
greater  protection  may  be  given  to  birds.  Millions  of 
birds  are  killed  every  year  by  the  foreigners  who  come 
to  this  country  and  by  others.  It  is  proven  beyond  any 
question  of  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the  birds  is 
followed  by  the  increase  of  insects  which  prey  upon 
trees  and  crops,  causing  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
every  year.  Legislation  has  also  been  introduced  for 
enlarging  the  work  of  forestry  to  an  extent  that  will 
enable  the  state  to  raise  seedlings  or  young  trees  which 
may  be  distributed  to  all  who  may  ask  for  them  at  the 
nomin.il  cost  of  production.  Commissioner  of  Forestry 
Whipple  said  recently  that  seedlings  might  be  produced 
by  tl';e  state  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand 
and  at  that  price,  or  even  more,  thousands  of  landown- 
ers would  see  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  securing 
them  and  planting  the  many  waste  places  on  th.eir  hold- 
ings to  what  would  prove  future  wood  and  lumber 
tracts.  A  farmer  who  would  plant  an  acre  or  two  of 
his  waste  land  to  trees  would  find  that  the  value  of  his 
land  would  be  increased  at  once,  and  each  year  the 
value  would  grow  in  rapid  proportion.  In  ten  years 
the  increase  would  be  very  substantial. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
20th  says;  "Attempts  that  had  been  planned  against 
the  lives  of  exalled  personages  were  frustrated  by  the 
police  to-night  by  a  succession  of  arrests  in  \arious 
parts  of  the  city,  aggregating  fifty  men  and  women. 
This  is  the  greatest  number  of  Terrorists  ever  taken  by 
the  police  in  the  capital.  The  majority  of  them  were 
heavily  armed,  some  with  bombs,  and  they  made  des- 
perate resistance  against  the  police."  It  is  stated  that 
"  I  he  secret  police  are  spending  unlimited  sums  in 
bringing  the  terrorists  to  justice.  The  police  depart- 
ment also  has  entered  into  relations  with  detecti\  e  agen- 
cies abroad  and  has  organized  an  extensive  service  in 
all  the  centres  where  Russian  emigrants  congregate, 
particularly  in  New  York,  Paris  and  Switzerland,  and 
IS  making  a  special  effort  to  penetrate  within  th.e  inner- 
most councils  of  the  .social  democratic  aiid  social  revolu- 
tionist organizations." 

It  is  reported  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world,  that 
Paris  stands  first  in  the  sale  of  alcohol,  with  over  eleven 
saloons  to  every  one  thousand  inhabitants.  San  Fran- 
cisco conies  second  with  nearly  nine.  I'ordeaux  third 
with  five,  and  Chicago.  New  York  and  Philadelphia  fol- 
low with  about  four,  three  and  two  respectively. 


High  on  a  ledge  of  the  Jungfrau  Mountain,  in  Switzer- 
land, ten  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  sea  level, 
is  located  a  restaurant,  wherein  all  the  heating  and 
cooking  is  accomplished  by  electricity.  It  accommo- 
dates one  hundred  and  twenty  guests,  and  the  electrical  | 
kitchen  equipment  consists  of  many  novel  electric  heat- 
ing devices.  The  large  electric  oven  has  four  heaters, 
including  necessary  roasting,  steaming  and  baking  ovens 
which  can  be  regulated  with  several  degrees  of  heat. 
There  is  an  electric  kettle,  holding  about  sixteen  gallons, 
for  meats  and  soups;  there  are  smaller  kettles,  from  hall 
a  gallon  up  to  six  gallons,  for  cooking  vegetables,  etc 
There  are  also  a  number  of  special  electric  devices  foi 
boiling  potatoes,  making  coffee,  boiling  milk,  etc.  The 
plates  are  warmed  in  an  electric  plate  warmer.  Th< 
use  of  electricity  in  heating  and  cooking  at  this  restau- 
rant is  especially  advantageous,  owing  to  the  difficultie; 
in  transporting  fuel  up  the  mountain.  The  electric  cur 
rent  is  generated  by  v.'ater-power. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  of  every  one  thousanc 
people  in  London  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  wen 
born  there,  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  the  rest  cf  Eng- 
land, fourteen  in  Ireland,  thirteen  in  Scotland,  nine  ir 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  and  thirty-six  in  foreign  coua 
tries.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mon 
women  than  men. 

There  is  a  strong  movement  in  Japan  towards  adopt 
ing  the  Roman  alphabet  in  place  of  the  "ideograph' 
system  borrowed  from  China.  It  is  believed  that  thi 
change  would  soon  open  European  and  American  litera 
ture  to  the  Japanese,  and  lead  to  a  better  understandinj 
of  Japan  by  Europe  and  America.  The  Asiatic  systen 
is  based  on  ideas  and  is  very  complicated,  while  thi 
Roman  alphabet  is  based  on  sounds  and  is  compara 
tivel)'  simple. 


NOTICES. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educationa 
Association  will  be  held  on  Seventh-day.  Third  Monti 
I  7th,  1908,  at  2.30  p.  M.,  at  140  N.  Sixteenth  Street 
Clarence  G.  Hoag  will  speak  on  English  Composition. 

Wanted. — A  Friend  as  caretaker  at  Friends'  Insti 
tute  Rooms. 

Apply  to  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

404  Girard  Building, 
Broad  and  Ch.estnut  St; 
or  to  J.  Henry  Bartlett, 

140  N.  Sixteenth  Stree: 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphii 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trair 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  centi 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  wav.  To  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester.  Le 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Wanted. — A  competent  woman  as  working  house 
keeper  to  take  charge  of  house  in  family  of  two  adult; 

Address  "  L."    Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. —  By  an  experienced  person  a  position  j 
companion,  caretaker  of  an  invalid,  or  housekeeper. 
Address  "  E."    Office  of  I  he  Friend. 


Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  India  \ 
Children  at  Tunesassa.  N.  Y.    A  man  and  woma ' 
Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron  fc  ' 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

JosiAH  WisTAR,  Woodbury,  N.J. 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa. 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 


Died. — First  Month  25th,  1908.  at  his  late  residenc 
Jarrettown.  Pa.,  Richard  C.  Shoemaker,  an  elder  an 
overseer  of  .\bingt(in  Monthly  and  Horsham  Particul; 
Meeting,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  w ; 
much  attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  faithful  ,111 
zealous  in  keeping  up  the  little  meeting  to  which  I 
belonged,  and  attending  to  his  religious  duties,  il 
influence  was  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  nc  ;;! 
borhood  in  which  he  belonged.  As  the  work  of  Di\  11 
grace,  such  was  his  character  for  judgment,  honcsi' 
purity  of  life  and  industry,  that  his  very  name.  s;n 
the  public  paper  of  his  neighborhood,  was  ever  an  incci 
tive  for  right  living  wherever  he  was  known. 
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Coveting  Revelations  More  Than  Obedience. 
An  occasional,  though  rare,  instance  with- 
fi  our  remembrance  came  to  notice,  of  a 
ninister  descending  from  his  place  of  preach- 
tig,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  a 
)erson  in  the  audience,  either  with  the  words 
'Thou  art  the  man!"  or  speaking  some 
tartling  prophecy  which  became  fulfilled  be- 
bre  many  days,  or  some  declaration  of  his 
f'secret  condition  which  soon  became  un- 
doubtedly   manifest.    But    this  spiritual 
endowment  which  some  special  seer  was 
acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  to  the 
.  astonishment  of  many,  was  not  long  in  be- 
coming imitated  by  others,  who  had  perhaps 
their  own  proper  gifts  in  the  ministry,  but 
not  that  one.    "  Not  a  few  ministers  coveted 
that  gift,  they  did  want  that  gift,"  says  our 
informant,  "and  kept  trying  the  venture  on 
people  in  hopes  they  had  it."    But  being 
brought  to  confusion  by  repeated  failure, 
they  learned  to  return  to  their  own  gifts  if 
they  had  any  left,  and  all  such  experiment- 
.  ing  with  revelations  vanished. 
'    "Give  me  also  this  power,"  said  Simon 
the  Sorcerer,  "that  on  whomsoever  I  lay 
hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost." 
This   ambition   for   extraordinary  occult 
powers  is  of  the  same  vanity  which  they  in- 
dulged who  craved  the  gift  of  our  modern 
seer.    There  is  a  love  of  power  for  self,  and 
s  naturally  with  an  eye  to  pelf,  for  which  so 
I  many  have  coveted  spiritual  authority,  that 
I  the  Master  can  rarely  trust  one  with  gifts 
'  leading  to  pre-eminence  over  others'  condi- 
1  tions,  but  rather  asks  his  followers  to  "re- 
j  joice  not  that  spirits  are  made  subject  unto 
1  you."    Rather  would  He  lead  each  con- 
science and  soul  to  be  his  own  seer  of  the 
revelation  of  his  own  state  and  condition 
under  Christ  the  inspeaking  word.  Then 


shall  one  see  for  himself  and  not  another, 
and  Christ  is  each  man's  sufficient  seer  to 
speak  to  his  condition.  Who  else  can  be 
trusted  not  to  abuse  such  miraculous  dis- 
cernment? Seldom  a  man.  Never  a  man 
who  would  make  himself  a  professional,  in 
love  of  authority  for  himself  or  the  establish- 
ment which  he  represents. 

Still  there  can  rightly  be  under  pure  mo- 
tives and  for  the  honor  of  Truth,  a  coveting 
earnestly  of  the  best  or  the  greater  gifts, 
especially  that  of  prophecy  or  revelation. 
Peter  was  called  "blessed"  when  once  he 
became  a  quick  subject  of  Divine  revelation, 
and  was  told  that  on  that  principle  the  build- 
ing up  of  Christ's  church  depended.  "The 
things  of  God  no  man  knoweth,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God."  And  "no  man  knoweth  the 
Father  but  the  Son  and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
wills  to  reveal  Him."  Rightly  then  we  are 
encouraged  to  aspire  to  a  life  of  revelation 
in  the  Divine  openings  of  Truth  and  duty, 
and  to  covet  the  best  spiritual  tools  for  the 
best  Christian  work.  And  to  him  that  is 
faithful  in  the  little  that  is  loaned  to  him,  to 
him  will  be  committed  the  more  and  the 
greater  gifts,  as  he  is  able  to  bear  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  increase  in  the 
gift  of  revelation, —  of  enlargement  in  the 
openings  of  the  Divine  counsel,  wisdom,  and 
special  pointings  of  his  will;  a  very  open 
secret  indeed,  ^d  always  widening  out  to 
him  who  obeys  the  openings  and  un  veilings  of 
duty  which  visit  him.  "They  coveted  that 
gift,"  it  was  said.  They  naturally  would, 
but  they  had  no  right  to  assume  it  unbidden 
"The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his"  for 
a  special  service.  He  has  constituted  them, 
and  he  has  for  all  these  years  been  trying  and 
proving  them  in  the  school  of,  obedience 
and  faith  to  mind  the  light.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  little  openings  of  Truth  and 
little  testings  by  sacrifice  are  given  to  us 
When  through  minor  acts  of  faithfulness 
they  have  confirmed  us  unto  the  great  Obe 
dience,  they  have  made  us  the  greater  sub- 
jects of  revelation,  instruments  for  the 
greater  gifts.  Unselfishly  covet  obedience 
rather  than  selfishly  covet  revelations,  anc 
all  due  revelations  will  be  taken  care  of,  for 
the  humble  in  heart  that  can  be  trusted  with 
them. 

And  this  ascension  by  obedience  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  dreary  climb.    Read  where 


the  Revealer  has  it  written," The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us."  2  Cor.  v.  14,  and 
John  xiv:  21,  23. 

The  Sway  of  Jehovah. 
Primitive  man  started  out  with  the  as- 
sumption that  to  gratify  physical  desire  was 
a  sufficient  motive  for  human  action,  but 
the  experience  of  a  few  generations  evolved 
such  a  clashing  of  interests,  such  a  struggle 
for  the  control  of  material  objects,  such  a 
harvest  of  sorrow  and  woe,  that  by  the  time 
of  Seth  men  commenced  to  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

When  the  days  of  Noah  had  been  reached, 
the  earth  was  filled  with  violence,  corruption 
being  universal,  judgment  fell  upon  the  race; 
under  the  better  auspices  of  a  new  covenant, 
with  an  altar  of  sacrifice,  the  unchanged 
heart  started  upon  another  episode  in  racial 
history. 

A  few  centuries  later  there  was  again  a 
selection  of  the  highest  in  type,  one  able  to 
bear  the  greater  things,  one  who  could  draw 
nigh  to  Jehovah.  Such  a  one  was  the  founder 
of  a  mighty  nation  in  which  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed.  Along  his 
line  seers  and  prophets  illumined  the  dark- 
ness of  human  ignorance,  out  of  it  came  the . 
Law-giver  defining  man's  relationship  to  sec- 
ular affairs  even  as  he  awakened  the  human 
heart  into  a  consciousness  of  its  dependence 
upon  the  invisible  God. 

Adorned  as  Israel  was  with  kings  mighty 
in  achievement,  with  rulers  discerning  be- 
yond human  acumen,  the  crowning  triumph 
was  the  one  of  whom  it  was  written  "Loj  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God;"  whose  nativity 
the  Angelic  Host  heralded  with— the  yet  to 
be  outwrought,  "  Peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  man." 

When  the  First  Born  from  the  dead  was 
a  verity,  when  He  whose  flesh  knew  not  cor- 
ruption had  ascended  to  the  heavens,  when 
the  baptism  of  the  spirit  had  fallen  on  the 
Pentecostal  assemblage  Peter  reviewed  the 
historic  record  thus:  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear 
these  words:  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  ap- 
proved of  God  among  you  by  miracles  and 
wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him 
in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also 
know.  .  .  .  Therefore  let  all  the  house 
of  Israel  know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified  both 
Lord  and  Christ." 

Step  by  step,  stage  by  stage  has  Jehovah 
lifted  our  race  from  the  degredation  of  its 
beastly  outburst  of  disobedience  in  Adam  to 
the  true  life  of  the  Nazarene — He  who  by 
a  living  union  with  Jehovah  shewed  to  all  the 
worid  the  way  to  the  throne  of  God.  For 
nineteen  hundred  years  the  Teacher  of  all 
truth  has  been  quickening  the  units  of  our 
race  into  meetness  for  the  next  manifesta- 
tion of  Eternal  Purpose,  for  that  salvation 
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which  has  been  seen  nowhere  but  in  the 
Master,  yet  which  Paul  longed  for  when  he 
would  not  be  unclothed  but  clothed  upon, 
and  which  he  saw  realized  in  the  destruction 
of  the  last  enemy,  Death;  of  which  John 
heard  in  the  voice  "Behold  the  tabernacle 
of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them  and  they  shall  be  his  people  .  .  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death  ...  for 
the  former  things  are  passed  away." 

This  course  of  procedure  which  has  always 
been  in  operation,  which  never  ceases,  is  the 
Power  that  created  life  and  brings  to  it  the 
nutriment  adapted  to  the  hour;  before  jt  the 
unit  and  the  race  are  alike  poweriess;  it  has 
submerged  every  system  that  became  detri- 
mental to  racial  development,  nor  is  there 
any  possible  way  for  the  unit  to  keep  in 
living  touch  with  the  Alpha  and  Omega  but 
through  obedience  to  the  vision  or  voice  just 
as  it  comes. 

Spirit  alone  knows  Spirit. 


Georgia  Teachers  Desiring  Ciieyney  Training. 

The  Haines  Normal  and  Industrial  School 
at  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  reported  to  be  one 
of  the  most  promising  schools  for  the  train- 
ing of  Negroes  in  the  South-land.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  principal  to  Hugh  M. 
Browne,  at  Cheyney,  explains  itself: 

Haines  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Augusta,  Georgia, 
Second  Month  19th,  1908. 

Hugh  M.  Browne,  President, 
Normal  School,  Cheyney,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: — I  am  very  anxious  to  stimulate 
or  to  inspire  some  of  our  young  women  to 
fit  themselves  thoroughly  for  teaching.  We 
are  now,  not  only  in  Augusta,  but  through- 
out our  whole  South-land,  sadly  in  need  of 
real  teachers;  but  few  of  our  young  women 
are  able  to  go  directly  from  a  secondary 
school  to  a  normal  school,  and  many  of  them 
drift  into  teaching  and  other  lines  of  work 
for  which  they_  are  not  prepared.  They  learn 
to  become  satisfied  with  the  money  they  are 
getdng. 

Can  you  not  help  us  by  giving  some  one 
of  our  giris  scholarship  in  your  school?  What 
would  such  a  scholarship  include? 

There  are  few  of  our  girls,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  one  in  the  present  class, 
who  is  able  to  pay  her  board  in  a  good  school. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)'  L.  C.  Laney. 

Such  scholarships  would  cost  eighty  dol- 
lars ner  annum.  If  any  Friends  are  inter- 
ested to  contribute  to  this  worthy  object 
they  will  kindly  communicate  with  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Institute,  George  S.  Hutton,  The 
Bourse,  Philadelphia. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett. 
Second  Month  25th,  1908. 

^  "The  only  conclusive  evidence  of  a  man's 
sincerity  is  that  he  gives  himself  for  a  princi- 
ple. Words,  money,  all  things  else,  are 
comparatively  easy  to  give  away;  but  when 
a  man  makes  a  gift  of  his  daily  life  and  prac- 
tice, it  is  plain  that  the  truth,  whatever  it 
may  be,  has  taken  possession  of  him." 

Friends  are  as  companions  on  a  journey, 
who  ought  to  aid  each  other  to  persevere  in 
the  road  to  a  happier  \ife.~Pylhagoras. 


Caleb  and  Jane  Peirce. 

Caleb  and  Jane  Peirce  were  useful  mem- 
bers, and  for  many  years  valued  elders  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting.  The  latter 
deceased  very  suddenly  on  First-day,  Fifth 
Month  3rd,  1846.  She  was  at  meeting  in 
her  usual  health  in  the  morning,  and  was 
taken  with  apoplexy  shortly  after  eating  her 
dinner. 

In  looking  over  some  old  papers  a  few 
days  ago,  I  came  across  the  following  mem- 
orandum of  the  occurrence,  made  by  my 
grandfather  at  that  time,  then  nearly  eighty- 
three  years  of  age,  which  I  thought  worthy 
of  preservation,  and  might  interest  some 
readers  of  The  Friend.  He  deceased  Ninth 
Month  9th,  1853,  aged  ninety  years. 

Jacob  R.  Elfreth. 

Fifth  Month  3rd,  1846,  departed  this  life 
my  dearly  beloved  wife  Jane  Peirce,  aged 
seventy-seven  years,  two  months  and  five 
days.  She  was  to  me  a  faithful  and  affec- 
tionate wife,  a  helpmate  indeed,  both  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  a  cheerful  com- 
panion in  all  the  afflictions  and  trials  of  this 
life;  a  counsellor  to  be  relied  on  in  all  im- 
portant affairs  relating  to  our  welfare  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  the  more  important  concerns 
of  our  everlasting  welfare,  which  I  now  at 
this  time  have  gratefully  in  remembrance. 

She  was  to  me  my  greatest  earthly  com- 
fort, always  endeavoring  to  promote  my 
good.  Her  death  was  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, never  uttering  a  word  after  she  was 
first  taken.  Thus  it  hath  pleased  Infinite 
mercy  and  goodness,  in  his  wisdom,  to  take 
her  to  Himself.  May  I  be  strengthened  to 
say  in  humility  and  sincerity  of  heart,  "Thy 
will  be  done  on  earth,  as  in  Heaven,"  where 
I  trust  her  spirit  is  at  rest,  in  company  with 
the  blest  forever;  when  the  righteous  cease 
from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.  "Thou  wilt  keep  that  man  in  per- 
fect peace  whose  mind  is  staid  on  Thee;  be- 
cause he  trusteth  in  Thee. " 

BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  CHARACTER. 

Diligent  in  the  attendance  of  religious 
meetings,  and  careful  to  encourage  others  to 
this  duty,  an  example  of  reverent  waiting  in 
them,  evincing  the  weightiness  of  her  spirit, 
being  engaged  to  perform  true  and  accep- 
table worship.  Her  disposition  being  natur- 
ally cheerful  and  affable,  she  often  mingled 
in  pleasant  converse  with  her  friends,  and 
those  seasons  were,  more  or  less,  instructive 
and  edifying.  Having  through  life  experi- 
enced the  supporting  arm  of  her  Divine 
Master  to  be  with  her,  she  would  often  com- 
memorate his  tender  dealing  and  watchful 
care  over  her  for  good;  and  being  faithful 
and  obedient  to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life, 
she  was  qualified  to  discern  wrong  things  in 
others,  and  unwearied  in  her  endeavors  to 
reclaim,  which  were  often  attended  with  a 
blessing.  She  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
the  disci[iline  of  the  Society,  and  careful  to 
example  in  her  own  conduct  a  correspond- 
ence with  her  precepts. 


A  London  Friends'  Meeting  in  1908. 
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It  is  impossible  to  hear  what  God  the 
Lord  will  sneak,  while  a  thousand  vain  voices 
are  allowed  to  have  thy  attention.  There  is 
too  much  noise  in  thine  own  heart  for  thee  to 
hear. — Bowen. 


(£ia 


(Continued  from  page  262.) 
(ll.)  SUBURBIA. 

[Perhaps  there  are  few  that  need  to  be  to 
that  in  giving  space  to  these  or  future  stal 
ments  of  different  practices  in  holding  mee 
ings  in  England,  our  purpose  is  to  render  i 
formation,  and  not  an  endorsement  of  ; 
that  is  brought  to  view. — Ed.] 

In  the  last  article  we  considered  a  meetii 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  typical,  in  fa 
Devonshire  House  is  unique.  We  now  pa  ") 
on  to  the  consideration  of  the  ordinal"' 
Friends'  meetings  such  as  may  be  found 
the  suburbs  all  round  London.  Includii 
Devonshire  House,  there  are  twenty-thr 
Friends'  meetings  in  the  metropolitan  d: 
trict,  and  in  the  rather  remoter  suburbs  the 
are  thirteen  other  meetings,  so  that  within  \f 
radius  of,  roughly,  fifteen  miles  from  the  ce 
ter  of  London  there  are  thirty-six  Friend 
meetings;  and,  not  reckoned  in  these  figui 
are  a  large  number  of  missions  and  other  ce 
ters  of  activity  which  are  controlled  and  su 
ported  by  Friends,  but  where  the  meetin 
are  not  held  strictly  after  the  manner 
Friends. 

There  are  about  three  thousand  Frien 
in  London,  and  several  times  that  numb 
of  attenders  and  adherents  in  their  vario 
missions  and  adult  schools.  The  popul 
tion  of  Greater  London,  which  is  about  thir 
miles  across,  was  stated  to  be  seven  rnillic 
one  hundred  thousand  at  the  end  of  19c 
or  considerably  more  than  the  whole  of  Ca 
ada,  or  about  equal  to  New  York,  Brooklj 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  together  at 
last  census. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  meetin 
are  held  in  just  the  same  way,  for  Frien 
try  to  adapt  their  meetings  to  what  they  I 
lieve  to  be  the  needs  of  each  particular  d 
trict;  but  there  are  three  distinct  types 
meetings,  and  very  frequently  two  of  th( 
will  be  held  in  the  same  house  each  First-d; 

The  meeting  for  worship  in  the  morning 
held  after  the  manner  of  Friends,  on 
basis  of  silence,  without  pre-arrangemei 
which  allows  entire  liberty,  and  without  sir 
ing.    One  point  in  reference  to  the  meetin 
for  worship  which  is  worth  mentioning, 
that  the  "entire  liberty"  does  not  prevet] 
the  public  reading  of  the  Bible  in  meetir; 
the  Bible  is  often  read,  although  the  fi- 
quency  varies  within  wide  limits  at  differejt 
places.  i 

If  we  may  venture  to  make  a  comparis'li 
with  the  meetings  of  the  very  early  Frienc. 
the  meetings  for  worship  of  to-day  may  \i 
said  to  resemble  the  smaller  meetings  Ir 
persons  already  convinced  of  "the  Trutll' 
(which  were  frequently  held  in  privs; 
houses)  two  hundred  and  fiftv  years  ago. 

London  Friends  realize  that  the  mannr 
of  worship  which  is  best  for  our  own  mer- 
bers,  and  others  who  can  thoroughly  enir 
into  the  spirit  of  our  meetings,  is  not  nec(- 
sarily  the  best  for  people  who  would  nit 
understand  our  periods  of  silence  and  otrr 
peculiarities.  Fience  the  attempt  to  h:- 
monize  some  of  the  meetings  witn  what 
believed  to  be  the  requirements  of  to-d/ 
without  sacrificing  any  principle. 

Perhaps  the  evening  meetings  may  be  li- 
ened  to  the  "Threshing  Meetings"  of  oldn 
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ries  when  a  few  well  concerned  Friends 
Id  or  attended  meetings  chiefly  composed 
the  general  public,  where  the  ministry  was 
icially  intended  for  the  public  rather  than 
r  members. 

Such  is  the  case  in  many  a  London  even- 
l  meeting  (would  that  we  could  have  the 
ickening  power  of  those  early  days !)  The 
Dming  meetings  are  chiefly  attended  by 
ambers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  the 
ening  too  many  of  our  own  members  stay 
(zy,  and  their  seats  are  occupied  (though 
pre  is  room  for  all)  by  quite  a  different  set 
people  who  are  mostly  not  members. 
At  some  meetings,  in  the  evening,  there 
generally  an  address;  it  may  be  on  some 
rticular  view  of  Christian  doctrine,  as 
iiends  see  it,  or  it  may  be  a  Bible  reading 
signed  for  such  as  are  not  in  membership 
th  us;  whichever  it  is,  it  is  usually  fol- 
f/ed  by  a  short  meeting  for  worship. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  poorer  dis- 
cts,  the  meetings  are  of  a  more  evangelical 
pe,  in  which  case  the  meeting  begins  with 
lymn  accompanied  by  instrumental  music, 
llowed  by  vocal  prayer  and  reading  of 
ripture.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  for  some 
e  Friend  to  take  the  main  responsibility 
r  the  meeting,  yet  precautions  are  taken 
tit  become  a  "one  man  affair,"  and  efforts 
e  made  to  encourage  anyone  present  to 
|ke  such  part  in  the  meeting  at  any  time 
he  may  feel  led  to  do,  the  traditional 
liberty"  is  carried  to  the  point  of  encour- 
ement. 

||In  order  that  there  may  be  a  sense  of 
ifeshness,  and  with  a  view  to  helping  the 
•^aker  meetings,  there  is  a  committee  of  the 
ondon  Quarter*  which  arranges  that  min- 
:ering  Friends,  whether  recorded  or  not, 
.all  leave  their  own  meetings  from  time  to 
ne,  when  they  are  free  for  the  service,  to 
eet  with  other  Friends.    Under  this  ar- 
;r.ngement  about  five  hundred  visits  were 
:  a.id  to  the  various  meetings  during  1906, 
r  (hich  number  is  rather  misleading,  as  it  does 
■  ot  include  visits,  made  at  Friends' own  con- 
•  p'm,  or  by  private  invitation.    By  adding 
.  lese  the  number  of  visits  paid  in  one  year 
.  ould  probably  exceed  one  thousand,  but 

0  record  is  kept  of  these  visits,  so  the  latter 
:^mber  must  be  regarded  as  a  guess,  which 
owever,  is  probably  much  within  the  ac- 
.  jal  truth. 

Friends  visiting  by  arrangement  with  the 
Dmmittee  can  have  their  traveling  expenses 
ifunded,  if  they  make  application,  but  un- 
er  no  circumstances  does  the  committee  pay 
lore  than  out  of  pocket  expenses.  This  ar- 
mgement,  and  the  understanding  that  the 
Jsitors  are  under  no  obligation  to  preach, 
afeguards  London  Friends  in  their  testi- 
lony  for  a  free  ministry.  Visits  to  the  newer 
•r  weaker  meetings  are  much  appreciated 
fjcally,  but  it  is  considered  very  undesirable 
hat  a  meeting  should  become  too  dependent 
.n  visiting  Friends,  the  object  of  inviting 
ninistering  Friends  being  to  strengthen  the 
peal  meeting  rather  than  to  supply  people 

1  *This  expression  is  not  used  in  England,  and  might 
'ot  be  understood  by  English  readers;  but  the  writer 
i'as  interested  to  find  it  recently  in  a  minute  book  two 
[undred  years  old,  the  term  appears  to  have  emigrated 
p  America,  where  it  is  still  in  use,  while  it  has  become 
bsolete  in  the  Old  Country.— E.  H.  M. 


to  preach,  so  that  as  a  general  rule  visits  to 
meetings  are  arranged  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  two  weeks,  which  means  that  on 
alternate  weeks,  if  not  oftener,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  meeting  rests  entirely  upon 
local  Friends. 

Inter- visitation  on  this  scale  is  peculiar  to 
London;  it  could  not  be  practiced  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  elsewhere  where 
distances  are  greater,  and  the  meetings  more 
scattered,  but  other  Quarterly  Meetings  do 
what  they  can  so  far  as  they  are  able;  more- 
over there  is  a  growing  tendency  for  the 
young  Friends  to  visit  the  weaker  meetings 
on  their  own  initiative,  a  service  which  is 
much  appreciated. 

A  visitor  to  a  meeting  for  worship  in  sub- 
urban London  is  sometimes  surprised  to  see 
and  hear  a  number  of  small  children  come 
into  the  meeting  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  usual  time  for  breaking  up.  The 
explanation  is  that  parents  are  encouraged 
to  bring  even  young  children  to  meeting,  but 
instead  of  taking  them  into  the  meeting  for 
worship  at  the  usual  time  for  assembly  the 
children  are  taken  into  another  room  where 
they  have  a  class  suitable  to  their  age  and 
needs.  Near  the  end  of  the  meeting  for  wor- 
ship they  are  allowed  to  join  their  parents. 
This  plan  appears  to  have  very  satisfactory 
results,  but  some  dislike  the  disturbance 
caused  by  the  children  when  they  come  into 
meeting. 

At  meetings  for  worship  it  is  customary 
for  all  present  to  rise  to  their  feet  when  vocal 
prayer  is  offered,  but  at  the  evening  mission 
meetings  the  practice  is  not  so  general,  the 
congregation  usually  remaining  seated,  but 
always  standing  to  sing  a  hymn.  The  prac- 
tice, which  is  common  in  America,  of  the 
congregation  keeping  their  seats  while  sing- 
ing a  hymn  is  scarcely  known  here ;  and  it  is 
usual  to  sing  the  whole  of  any  hymn  which 
is  announced  and  not  one,  or  two,  or  a  few 
verses. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  from  a  leaflet  is- 
sued by  one  of  the  suburban  meetings  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  effort  Friends  are  mak- 
ing to  retain  the  essential  principles  which 
they  have  inherited,  and  yet  to  interpret 
their  message  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  ap- 
peal to  the  general  public: 

"  In  the  clash  of  modern  thought  against 
old  superstitions,  many  have  lost  for  a  time 
the  sound  of  the  'still  small  voice.'  .  .  . 
Many  who  would  know  the  truth  are  lost 
amid  the  well-nigh  countless  interpretations 
which  have  been  given  to  the  life  and  words 
of  Christ,  and  the  many  sects  issuing  from 
them.  ...  To  such  we  offer  association 
with  a  community  singular  in  its  freedom 
from  creed  and  ritual,  whose  aim  is  to  regard 
religion  as  inseparable  from  everyday  con- 
duct, aHke  in  work  and  play.  We  believe 
in  the  Spirit  of  Love  guiding  the  individual 
through  every  department  of  life  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  be  a  matter  of  experience  not 
speculation,  and  must  lead  to  holiness  and 
usefulness  of  life  rather  than  to  mere  discus- 
sion of  doctrines  and  comparison  of  creeds, 
which  change  in  every  age. 

"We  endeavor  in  silence  to  enter  into  fel- 
lowship with  each  other  and  with  the  Unseen, 
taking  as  the  basis  for  our  worship  the  belief 
that  God  'is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship 


Him  must  worship  Him  in  Spirit  and  in 
Truth.'  We  strive  after  sincerity  in  worship 
by  leaving  each  one  free  to  speak  or  be  silent 
as  prompted  by  this  Divine  Spirit.  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  women  as  well  as  men  may 
be  called  to  the  ministry.  .  .  We  cordially 
invite  to  join  with  us  any  who  in  desiring 
help  for  themselves,  are  willing  to  help  oth- 
ers; that  together  we  may  pray  "Thy  King- 
dom come,  Thy  will  be  done,  and  that  to- 
gether we  may  live  lives  more  worthy  of 
citizenship  in  that  Kingdom." 

Joseph  Lancaster's  School  House. 

Friends  will  remember  that  the  famous 
Joseph  Lancaster,  regarded  by  many  as  the 
father  of  our  public  school  system,  was  a 
member  of  our  Society.  Few  perhaps  know 
that  a  mark  of  his  work  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  following  clipping 
from  the  Journal  of  Education  makes  this 
plain : 

"Here  [in  Lancaster]  is  the  only  monu- 
ment to  the  work  of  a  notable  European  edu- 
cator on  these  shores.  There  is  still  in  use 
for  a  pubHc  school  the  building  erected  for 
Joseph  Lancaster  more  than  eighty  years 
ago.  To  hint  at  all  that  goes  with  that  state- 
ment would  require  a  chapter  by  itself.  Eng- 
land has  had  few  educators  in  her  history  to 
rank  with  Joseph  Lancaster,  who  at  twenty 
(i  798)  gathered  poor  children  under  his  fath- 
er's roof  to  give  them  the  rudiments  of  an 
education,  and  in  a  short  time  he  had  a  thou- 
sand children  under  his  instruction  at  his 
father's  home.  This  soon  attracted  public 
attention,  and  a  building  was  erected  and 
equipped  for  his  work  and  he  gained  world- 
wide fame. 

"  In  1818  he  came  to  America  and  lectured 
with  eminent  success,  and  finally  settled  at 
Lancaster,  where  a  building  was  provided 
for  him,  which  building  is  still  in  use  for  a 
public  school." 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Peter's  and 
others'  difficulty  of  understanding  some  ex- 
pressions of  Paul  depends  considerably  upon 
the  fact  that,  writing  primarily  for  that  time 
and  situation,  Paul  was  following  the  principle 
he  avowed  to  the  Romans  when  he  said:  "/ 
speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  because  of  the 
infirmity  of  your  flesh,"  says  the  Christian 
Advocate. 

But  the  greater  difficulty  of  Paul's  being 
understood  by  the  natural  man  is  found  in 
his  speaking  "not  in  words  which  man's 
wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Spirit  teach- 
eth;  combining  spiritual  things  with  Spirit- 
ual words.  Now  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him:  and  he  cannot 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
judged."  I  Cor.  ii.  13,  14. 

"These  are  the  gifts  I  ask 

Of  thee.  Spirit  serene: 

Strength  for  the  daily  task, 

Courage  to  face  the  road, 

Good  cheer  to  help  me  bear  the  traveler's  load, 

And  for  the  hours  of  rest  that  come  between 

An  inward  joy  in  all  things  heard  and  seen." 

Count  that  day  lost,  whose  low  descending  sun. 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done. 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried. 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. — 

Pope. 
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TEMPERANCE. 

'A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Bellows,  350  Hancock  Street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  behalf  of  the  "  Friends'  Temper- 
ance Association  of  Philadelphia."] 


Mary  Harris  Armor,  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in 
Georgia,  has  accepted  an  earnest  call  from 
the  temperance  women  of  Philadelphia,  to 
hold  a  series  of  meetings  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  city  in  the  interest  of  the  Local 
Option  Campaign  from  the  5th  to  the  1  ith, 
inclusive,  of  Third  Month. 

One  who  has  at  heart  the  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  the  home  and  the  best  interests  of 
our  Commonwealth  cannot  fail  to  see  much 
to  encourage  in  the  victory  that  has  recently 
come  to  Georgia  and  other  States. 

The  temperance  wave  is  coming  this  way. 
With  opportunity  comes  added  responsibil- 
ity. How  are  we,  as  Friends,  going  to  meet 
the  issue?  Is  it  enough  to  take  pride  in  our 
record  as  a  Society,  or  is  there  a  call  to  reach 
out  and  endeavor  to  influence  the  masses? 

Women  can  do  little  more  than  educate 
public  sentiment.  It  remains  for  the  men 
on  election  day  to  crystallize  this  sentiment 
into  ballots. 

This  Temperance  worker,  who  has  labored 
so  successfully  in  the  South-land,  possesses 
a  rare  combination  of  talents,  all  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  her  Master,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  support  and  co-operation  of 
all  who  are  in  favor  of  Temperance  reform. 
With  every  success  that  crowns  her  efforts, 
her  heart  responds  "Thanks  be  unto  God 
who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Elizabeth  F.  W.  Russell, 
3433  N.  Nineteenth  St. 

"We  must  not  only  know  why  the  times 
are  out  of  joint  and  what  will  put  them  where 
they  ought  to  be,  but  we  must  harness  the 
forces  that  will  do  it  to  the  car  of  reform. 
When  coal  in  the  mine  but  not  in  the  grate 
will  warm  vou;  when  flour  in  the  barrel  but 
not  in  the  loaf  will  feed  you ;  when  wool  on  a 
sheep's  back  but  not  woven  or  spun  will 
clothe  you,  then  the  public  sentiment  lying 
dormant  in  every  sane  mind  but  not  aroused, 
condensed  and  brought  to  bear  through  the 
electric  battery  of  the  ballot-box  will  put 
the  liquor  traffic  under  ban  of  the  law.'  — 
Frances  E.  Willard. 

Unmistakable  Testimony. — An  effort  to 
discredit  prohibition  by  asserting  that  emi- 
nent men,  once  "defenders  of  the  faith," 
were  convinced  of  its  fallaciousness  before 
passing  on  to  the  better  world,  is  one  phase 
of  the  anti-prohibition  campaign.  The  ab- 
surd statement  concerning  Neal  Dow's  atti- 
tude on  the  question  of  prohibition  during 
the  last  years  of  his  life  has  been  positively 
refuted  by  his  close  friends.  A  similar  state- 
ment concerning  the  poet  Whitlier,  is  effect- 
ually disposed  of  by  the  publication  of  a 
personal  letter  from  Whittier  to  J.  I).  Botkin 
of  Winfield,  Kan.  I  he  letter  bears  date  of 
Tenth  Month  30th,  1883,  and  is  as  follows: 

"Dear  Friend: — In  answer  to  thy  query, 
I  would  say  that  I  believe  in  the  right  and 
duty  of  prohibition,  and  have  uniformly  giv- 
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en  it  my  hearty  support.  It  failed  in  Massa- 
chusetts some  years  ago,  mainly  because  the 
temperance  people  left  the  law  to  execute 
itself  and  relaxed  their  moral  suasion  efforts. 
Without  these  no  law  can  be  effectual. 
Hence  I  have  always  urged  persistent  and 
unflagging  work  to  prepare  the  way  for  pro- 
hibition and  sustain  it  after  its  enactment. 
"Thy  friend, 

"John  G.  Whittier." 


The  files  of  The  Union  Signal  for  1883 
show  a  fac-simile  letter  from  Whittier  to 
Frances  Willard,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
profound  belief  in  the  principle  of  prohibi- 
tion.   He  said,  further: 

"The  women  of  the  country  will  yet  save 
the  men  of  it.  Give  them  what  they  are 
now  unjustly  deprived  of,  the  right  of  suf- 
frage, and  the  close  of  the  next  decade  would 
see  the  liquor  traffic  abolished  in  every  state 
in  the  Union." — Union  Signal. 


Wisdom  From  the  Bench  in  Prussia. — 
The  court  at  Schonsee  was  sitting  to  hear 
licensing  cases,  and  especially  pleas  by  the 
local  saloonkeepers  for  an  extension  of  the 
closing  hour  from  1 1  to  12.30.  The  saloon- 
keepers were  supported  by  a  great  number 
of  witnesses  who  testified  that  the  whole 
town  was  for  the  change  to  the  latter  hour. 

The  judges  retired  to  consider  and  when 
they  appeared  their  chairman  said: 

'  We  shall  take  great  pleasure  in  granting 
the  extension,  but  the  plan  must  be  support- 
ed by  the  signatures  of  at  least  ten  married 
women." 

The  saloonkeepers  and  their  adherents 
have  since  been  engaged  in  a  fruitless  search 
for  these  ten  signatures. — New  York  W orld. 


Responsibility  Located. — A  Chicago 
jury,  a  few  days  ago,  fixed  the  responsibility 
for  the  drunkard  who  spent  his  money  for 
rum  and  neglected  his  family  upon  two  sa- 
loon-keepers and  two  owners  of  buildings  in 
which  the  saloons  were  maintained,  and  the 
damages  were  assessed  at  six  thousand  and 
five  hundred  dollars.  This  money  goes  to 
the  children  of  the  man  who  made  these 
places  his  headquarters  while  he  spent  the 
wages  which  would  have  gone  to  his  family 
support.  He  received  ninety  dollars  a  month 
for  nis  labor,  but  spent  it  in  the  saloons,  and 
his  family  suffered  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  wife  entered  suit  against  these  saloon- 
keepers and  property  owners.  They  had 
been  warned  not  to  sell  him  liquor,  but  they 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  All  they  cared  for 
was  the  profit  they  made  by  the  manufacture 
of  a  drunkard  and  the  starvation  of  his 
family. 

"Suits  like  this  are  becoming  steadily 
more  frequent,  and  juries  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  the  damages  in  some  measure  commen- 
surate with  the  injuries  done.  The  wiser  sa- 
loon-keepers have  long  since  learned  to  refuse 
liquor  to  habitual  drunkards,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  city  the  saloon-keepers  are  talk- 
ing of  combining  to  maintain  albums  of 
photographs  of  drunkards,  so  as  to  protect 
themselves  from  just  such  suits  for  dam- 
ages." 

It  seems  passing  strange  that  it  is  con- 
sidered a  crime  to  sell  liquor  to  a  drunkard 
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and  no  crime  to  sell  it  to  him  up  to  the  poin  III 
where  he  becomes  a  drunkard.  It  is  sui  I* 
that  the  wrong  was  in  the  beginning,  an  P' 
had  this  been  prohibited,  as  it  should  hav  W 
been,  he  never  would  have  become  a  drunli  |ai 
ard  and  his  poor  family  been  caused  to  suflFei  P 


Bessemer,  Ala.,  is  another  ej^ample  t 
prohibition  being  a  good  business  propos; 
tion.  The  old  saloon  stands  are  being  er 
tirely  remodeled,  and  turned  into  first-clasi 
up-to-date  business  houses.  At  this  tim 
not  five  of  the  twenty-two  buildings  formerl 
used  for  saloons  are  vacant.  \ 


"Our  juvenile  court  reports  that  thei 
is  almost  a  total  suspension  of  demand  fc 
aid  for  dependent  children.  Children  wh 
formerly  had  to  help  a  drinking  father  mak 
a  living  for  the  family,  are  now  attending  th 
public  school,  and  we  had  to  employ  eightee 
additional  teachers." — Attorney  C.  W.  Tricl 
ett,  reporting  conditions  in  Kansas  City,  Kar 
sas,  since  prohibition  law  had  been  enforcec 


"Authorities  on  the  child  labor  problei 
claim  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  child  laborei 
of  the  country  are  made  such  by  the  druni 
enness  of  their  parents." — National  Tempt 
ance  Almanac. 


Compare  the  1273,000,000  which  this  m 
tion  spent  last  year  for  public  schools  wit 
the  |i  ,500,000,000  spent  for  liquor — five  do 
lars  and  fifty  cents  for  drink  to  one  dolh 
for  public  schools.  If  there  are  twenty-eigl 
million  persons  of  school  age  in  the  Unite 
States,  the  $1,500,000,000  liquor  money,  d{ 
vided  among  them,  would  give  each  one  ovd 
fifty-three  dollars;  or,  seven  hundred  anj 
fifty  dollars  each  for  the  two  million  childre* 
in  industrial  slavery. 


The  next  International  Congress  again; 
alcoholism  will  be  held  in  London,  the  weei 
beginning  Seventh  Month  i8th,  1909.  Tl' 
Honorary  President  of  the  Committee  of  Oi 
ganization  is  the  Duke  of  Connaught;  th 
active  president  is  Dean  Leigh,  President  (; 
the  National  Temperance  League. 

"The  German-American  Alliance  <' 
Cincinnati  has  just  issued  a  call  to  its  a<! 
herents  that  is  of  unusual  interest  to  all  wh 
are  proud  of  their  German  name  and  read! 
to  stand  up  for  the  highest  German  ideai 
in  this,  our  adopted  Fatherland.  The  rea<| 
ers  of  the  call  will,  however,  easily  percei\| 
that  these  self-appointed  representatives  (j 
German-American  citizenship  do  not  care  5} 
much  for  real  German  honor  and  the  a<| 
vancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  Ge 
man-American  people  as  they  do  for  th 
safe-guarding  of  the  privilege  of  unrestricte 
indulgence  in  strong  drink,  that  greatest  en* 
my  of  the  German  people,  as  of  all  people 
This  call  of  the  Alliance  seeks  to  create  tl 
impression,  as  if  the  war  against  the  drinj 
evil,  that  is  now  being  waged  over  the  who 
land,  is  nothing  but  a  crusade  against  tl; 
German  element  in  our  population  and  a  n 
vival  of  the  old  Knownothingism.  But  it  i 
evident  that  nothing  can  serve  so  much  1 
arouse  this  deplorable  spirit  of  antagonis: 
to  the  Germans  as  the  continuous  attein] 
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0  persuade  the  public,  that  the  Germans 
una  the  beer  mug  are  one  and  inseparable, 
hat  all  attempts  to  curb  the  drink  evil  must 
)e  considered  as  direct  attacks  on  the  Ger- 
nan  element,  and  that  advocates  of  prohibi- 
ion  by  popular  vote  are  enemies  of  personal 
iberty.  ...  If  the  German  papers,  those 
)oasted  charnpions  of  everything  that  is 
lear  to  the  uerman,  will  continue  much 
onger  to  designate  this  tremendous  popular 
ipheaval  against  the  greatest  enemy  of  our 
lational  welfare  as  a  fruit  of  Anglo-Saxon 
)igotry  and  arrogance,  directed  mainly 
igainst  the  German  element  in  our  popula- 
ion — if  they  continue  but  a  little  longer  to 
iesignate  the  patriotic  phalanx  from  all 
valks  of  life  now  engaged  in  the  crusade 
Igainst  this  most  monstrous  evil,  as  miser- 
iible  Puritans,  despicable  Nativists,  and 
ibominable  hypocrites,  it  would  not  be  at 
nil  surprising,  if  indeed  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation  be  conjured  up  against  the  Ger- 
nan-Americans.  But  then  it  will  be  clear 
as  day  whom  we  have  to  blame  for  it.  We 
vould,  therefore,  most  heartily  join  in  the 
ippeal  "GERMANS  awake!" — Der  Christ- 
'iche  Apologeie,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1  The  Voice  of  the  Toy. — Here  and  there 
Yemen's  clubs,  groups  of  mothers  or  Chris- 
ian  workers,  are  found  taking  action  against 
:ertain  classes  of  playthings  because  of  the 
detrimental  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the 
unconscious  playing  child. 

I  If  any  one  is  sceptical  on  this  matter  it 
Mil  be  only  necessary  for  him  to  go  back  to 
nis  playing  days  and  recall  his  own  attitude 
:oward  the  objects  with  which  he  amused 
nimself,  or  she  herself.  Was  it  a  gun?  Did 
it  not  instantly  call  into  play  war-Hke  words, 
expressions  of  ferocity,  the  mimicry  of  battle, 
the  picture  of  the  wounded  beast,  the  slain 
bird,  the  fallen  foe?  Did  not  the  otherwise 
gentle  child  take  delight  in  leveling  the 
weapon  at  frightened  maids  or  playmates? 
i  A  child  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  thing 
he  plays  with.  He  spins  with  the  top,  flies 
anci  sings  with  the  bird  he  is  taught  to  love 
"without  a  gun,"  becomes  a  father  to  the 
baby  sister,  a  growling  bear,  a  good  fairy, 
a  shrieking  parrot.  The  harm  that  toys, 
such  as  guns  and  knives,  traps  and  whips, 
do  to  the  child,  is  this:  he  emphasizes  in 
his  thought  the  things  represented  by  such 
terms  as  shoot,  bleed,  fain,  enemy,  stab,  pris- 
oner, punish,  hurt.  This  emphasis  is  not 
often  associated  with  thoughts  of  help, 
staunch,  rescue,  save,  sorry,  etc.,  but  with 
subtle  sub-conscious  thoughts  of  delight  in 
having  won  advantage, — the  perversion  of 
;the  noble  instinct  of  leadership  and  control. 
(  Must  our  children  then  be  effiminate? 
Our  boys  play  with  dolls?  Our  girls  scream 
at  sight  of  blood?  Happily  not,  since  there 
(are  abundant  channels  for  the  cultivation 
lOf  courage  and  mastery  aside  from  channels 
I  of  cruelty. 

i  Slowly  we  are  learning  what  the  com- 
iparatively  new  terms  in  general  parlance 
I — "suggestion"  and  "auto-suggestion"  — 
I  mean.  Let  not  parents  teach  their  chil- 
dren cruelty  by  the  voice,  i.  e.,  the  suggestion 
i  of  the  toy  gun.  Graver,  indeed,  and  deeper 
I  becomes  the  question  of  responsibility  when 
the  truth  is  realized  that  if  the  hoy  had  never 


played  with  a  gun,  the  man  had  never  mur- 
dered his  brother  with  the  deadly  weapon 
"whipped  out "  in  a  moment  of  anger.  These 
are  things  to  be  thought  on ! — Ada  Melville 
Shaw. 


The  Littlefield  Bill  prohibiting  the 
interstate  commerce  in  intoxicating  Hq- 
uors  in  conflict  with  state  laws  should  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  by  petitions  and  let- 
ters from  every  Congressional  district  in  the 
country.  The  opposition  of  Speaker  Cannon 
should  provoke  a  mighty  protest  from  every 
patriot  the  nation  over. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  police  powers 
of  the  states  shall  attach  to  all  liquors  ship- 
ped into  the  state  as  soon  as  they  cross  the 
state  line  and  that  the  place  of  sale  is  the 
place  of  delivery  in  case  of  C.  O.  D.  ship- 
ments. Under  the  present  interstate  law 
and  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  liquor  can  be  shipped  into 
dry  territory  and  the  state  officials  cannot 
interfere  with  it  till  it  reaches  the  point  of 
destination  and  a  delivery  has  been  made. 
This  greatly  hampers  Prohibition  and  local 
option  laws. — Asso.  Prohibition  Press. 

A  Plea. 

Sometime  since  there  appeared  a  notice  in 
The  Friend  in  regard  to  a  proposed  board- 
ing home.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Friends  gener- 
ally, whether  in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  will 
lend  their  encouragement  to  such  a  scheme, 
both  morally  and  financially. 

If  the  young  Friends  who  yearly  come  to 
this  city  are  to  be  kept  Friendly,  more  must 
be  done  than  is  now  being  done.  The  tea 
meetings  have  accomplished  much,  but  the 
home  life  counts  more  and  the  writer  knows 
of  too  many  young  Friends  in  boarding 
houses,  surrounded  by  anything  but  the  best 
influences  and  associating  almost  entirely 
with  those  not  members  with  us.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  those  coming  from  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  strangers  in  our  commun- 
ity. 

While  such  a  scheme  is  being  talked  about, 
let  us  not  stop  short  of  our  needs.  Of  course 
we  cannot  have  everything  we  would  like, 
but  we  can  at  least  approach  it.  It  has  seem- 
ed to  the  writer  a  great  waste  of  energy  to 
have  the  Institute  and  Library  so  far  apart. 
The  Race  Street  Friends  have  more  nearly 
solved  the  problem.  Let  us  have  a  building 
where  all  our  activities  can  be  centralized. 
The  ideal  scheme  would  be  a  building  in  a 
central  location  like  Sixteenth  and  Race  Sts., 
containing  library,  committee  rooms,  parlor, 
auditorium,  offices  for  different  society  or- 
ganizations, gymnasium  and  hoarding  home. 

If  we  could  centralize  our  activities  in  one 
building  and  make  it  attractive  for  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  great  gain  would  re- 
sult to  our  Society.  There  is  great  need  for 
some  such  place,  greater  need  than  most 
realize.  May  those  that  have  this  move- 
ment at  heart  be  encouraged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work. 

J.  Wetherill  Hutton. 

The  work  you  have  to  do  in  the  counting 
house,  in  the  shop,  or  wherever  you  may 
be,  is  that  by  which  you  are  to  serve  God. — 
I  George  MacDonald. 


OUR  YOUNaER  FRIENDS. 


Honest  "Abe  Lincoln." — In  the  humble 
home  where  Abraham  Lincoln  spent  his 
early  years,  there  was  but  one  book — his 
mother's  Bible — and  from  its  pages  she 
taught  her  children  daily.  The  boy  had 
been  at  school  for  two  or  three  months  and 
had  learned  to  read.  Of  quick  mind  and 
retentive  memory,  he  soon  became  familiar 
with  much  of  the  sacred  book,  and  it  was 
nothing  unusual  for  him  to  recite  whole 
chapters  of  its  precious  teachings  to  his  mo- 
ther, as  they  sat  together  on  First-day  even- 
ings. Even  at  that  early  age  he  seemed  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  what  he  read,  and  to 
look  upon  his  gentle  teacher  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  the  good  precepts  in  the  Book. 
He  never  forgot  her  teachings  in  that  little 
humble  cabin,  and  nearly  half  a  century 
afterward,  when  he  governed  thirty  million 
people,  he  said:  "All  that  1  am  or  hope  to  be, 
1  owe  to  my  angel  mother — blessings  on  her 
memory." 

She  died  early,  but  she  lived  long  enough 
to  instill  into  her  son's  mind  a  love  for  truth, 
honesty  and  good-will  to  men.  He  earned 
the  name  of  "Honest  Abe"  fairly,  and  long 
before  he  was  known  to  the  public  people 
jokingly  applied  it  to  him,  because  he  was  so 
scrupulously  honest  in  his  dealings. 

While  still  a  lad  he  was  employed  in  a 
store  at  New  Salem.  On  one  occasion  a 
woman  bought  a  bill  of  goods,  amounting 
to  two  dollars  and  six  and  a  quarter  cents, 
but  in  adding  the  items  he  made  it  two  dol- 
lars and  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  He  did 
not  discover  the  error  until  after  she  left, 
and  then  being  in  charge  of  the  store,  he 
could  do  nothing.  But  as  soon  as  he  locked 
up  for  the  night,  he  started  off  on  a  two- 
mile  walk  in  the  rain  to  return  the  six  and  a 
fourth  cents.  The  woman  had  not  noticed 
the  mistake,  and  at  any  rate,  it  was  so  tri- 
fling that  she  chided  him  for  what  she  called 
his  fooHshness.  "It  would  have  been  dis- 
honest to  keep  it,"  he  argued.  "  It  was  my 
mistake,  and  even  if  you  would  not  have 
missed  it,  it  would  hurt  us,  being  wrongfully 
withheld  from  the  owner." 

Another  time  a  woman  asked  for  a  half 
pound  of  tea,  which  he  weighed  and  wrapped 
up  for  her.  But  after  she  went  out,  he  found 
to  his  amazement  that  he  had  used  a  four- 
ounce  weight  on  the  scales,  and  at  once  walk- 
ed a  long  distance  to  deliver  it  to  her.  She 
laughed  at  his  strict  notions  of  honesty,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  never  get  rich  that 
way. 

"  1  should  not  want  to  get  rich  at  other 
people's  expense,"  Abe  returned  soberl}^. 

Right's  right  always  and  wrongs  no  man." 

"But  such  trifles  are  not  worth  noticing," 
insisted  the  woman.  "Everybody  laughs 
at  your  'over-righteousness,'  as  they  call 
your  too  scrupulous  honesty." 

Abe's  face  flushed  at  this  thrust,  but  he 
could  not  see  what  there  was  to  laugh  at  in 
being  honest  in  trifles,  and  all  the  answer 
he  made  was,  "  Better  be  laughed  at  for  being 
too  honest  than  not  honest  enough." 

And  this  was  a  conviction  that  he  carried 
with  him  through  life,  and  the  "Honest 
Abe,"  who  later  occupied  the  highest  place 
in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  was  only 
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a  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  boy,  in 
whose  character  honesty  in  trifles  had  been 
one  of  the  foundation-stones. — The  Lutheran. 


Good  Manners  Can  Be  Acquired.— A 
certain  lady  who  was  educated  in  one  of  the 
large  colleges,  says  that  she  had  only  been 
there  a  few  months  when  the  students  were 
asked  to  meet  in  the  chapel  after  dinner  to 
listen  to  a  talk  by  the  lady  principal.  "  You 
can  never  imagine  my  surprise,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, in  telling  the  story,  "when  I  was  told 
that  the  subject  of  the  lecture  was  to  be 
'Good  Manners,'  and  I  was  very  indignant, 
too,  for  1  thought  good  manners  should  be 
learned  at  home  and  not  included  in  a  college 
curriculum.  I  was  more  indignant — in  fact, 
1  felt  insulted — when  we  were  told  such 
things  as  not  to  drink  our  coffee  with  a  spoon 
in  the  cup,  not  to  drink  our  soup  from  the 
point  of  tne  spoon,  not  to  play  with  the  table 
utensils  or  roll  our  napkin  rings  across  the 
table,  to  say  'please'  and  'thank  you'  to  the 
maids,  not  to  rise  before  the  teacher  at  the 
head  of  the  table  gave  the  signal,  and  a 
thousand  other  things  1  thought  everybody 
was  born  knowing.  But  the  next  morning 
at  breakfast  1  noted  that  every  little  fault, 
that  we  had  been  warned  against  was  com- 
mitted by  some  of  the  girls,  and  my  indig- 
nation was  immediately  cooled." 

This  story  points  the  moral  that  no  one 
should  be  offended  at  hints  not  intended  for 
him,  but  for  those  who  need  them.  Good 
breeding  is  the  privilege  of  the  few,  though 
good  manners  can  be  acquired.  It  has  been 
my  misfortune,  however,  to  meet  women 
educated  at  the  finest  schools  who  lacked  the 
culture  they  should  have  acquired  simply 
because  they  had  no  respect  for  the  manners 
and  courtesies  which  mark  the  difference 
between  the  well  and  the  ill-bred  woman. 
Their  attitude  toward  their  teachers  and 
their  better  bred  associates  was  "1  am  just 
as  good  as  you  are,  and  a  little  better,  despite 
my  manners."  These  women  had  never 
learned  what  was  said  by  Aristotle,  that 
manners  are  the  lesser  morals  of  life,  or  that 
a  lady  is  known  only  by  her  manners  and 
habits.  Good  manners  give  so  much  happi- 
ness and  comfort  to  those  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact  that  they  are  worth  acquir- 
ing at  much  cost. — Washington  Herald. 

Thh  Adding  Machine. — My  boys  and 
girls  now  know  that  there  is  an  electric  type- 
writer, but  do  they  know  that  one  may  add 
by  machinery  and  electricity? 

Now  this  docs  not  mean  that  you  need 
not  bother  to  learn  to  add.  Years  of  ex- 
perience have  taught  me  that  addition  is  a 
very  useful  knowledge.  Thirty  years  or 
more  have  passed  since  a  mechanical  genius 
— father  will  tell  you  what  that  means — 
said  to  himself,  "  I  will  invent  a  machine 
that  will  add!"  But  it  is  only  a  short  time 
since  this  invention  has  been  made  so  perfect 
that  men,  who  daily  add  sums  amounting  to 
millions,  will  trust  an  adding  machine. 

These  machines  add  four  or  five  times 
faster  than  a  man  can  and  they  list,  add, 
multiply,  subtract,  divide  and  carry  fractions 
without  making  the  slightest  mistake. 

The  figures  are  printed  in  black  and  the 
sum  total  in  red  ink,  so  that  the  totals  will 


not  get  mixed  up  with  the  separate  items, 
and  cause  a  mistake.  Before  beginning 
work  a  test  is  made  to  prove  that  no  oM 
items  remain  in  the  machine  and  that  it  is 
clear  and  clean.  The  key  board  is  very 
much  like  that  of  a  type-writer;  on  each 
key  is  a  number.  If  the  number  361  is  to 
be  written  the  man  at  the  machine  presses 
three  keys — 3 — 6 — i.  When  key  3  is  press- 
ed a  wire  drops  into  a  slot  which  causes 
that  figure  to  be  printed.  When  all  the 
numbers  are  ticked  off  a  crank  is  turned 
and  the  items  appear  printed  on  the  roll  of 
paper  at  the  top  of  the  machine.  This  paper 
IS  made  up  in  rolls  250  feet  long.  These 
machines  can  now  be  run  by  electricity. 

When  you  visit  an  adding  machine  office 
— to  buy  one — you  will  be  told  that  "It 
saves  time,  it  saves  work,  it  saves  worry, 
it  saves  money."  All  that  is  true,  but  as 
a  machine  costs  over  I300  you  must  have  a 
lot  of  money  before  ever  you  begin  to  save 
it.  The  adding  machine  is  accurate  and  it 
is  quick.  These  two  things  will  surely 
make  a  machine — and  a  boy — a  success. 


The  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia. 

Quarterly  Meeting  was  formed  on  the 
twelfth  of  Fourth  Month,  1830,  at  a  meeting 
of  members  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting,  held 
"at  Mulberry  Street  Meeting  House,"  when 
the  following  Friends  were  present,  to  wit: — 
Thomas  Bacon,  Edward  Bettle,  Thomas 
Booth,  Henry  Cope,  Marmaduke  C.  Cope, 
Isaac  Collins,  Thomas  Evans,  Thomas 
George,  George  M.  Haverstick,  William 
Hodgson,  Jr.,  John  G.  Hoskins,  Thomas 
Kimber,  James  Kite,  John  Lippincott, 
Isaac  S.  Loyd,  Thomas  Loyd,  Jr.,  Charles 
F.  Matlack,  Stephen  Maxfield,  John  Richard- 
son, Thomas  Scattergood,  Jesse  Stanly, 
George  Stewardson,  Daniel  B.  Smith,  Rob- 
ert Smith,  Joseph  Snowdon,  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  Joseph  Warrington,  Jeremiah  Wil- 
lets,  Thomas  Winn,  Bartholomew  Wistar, 
Thomas  Wood  and  Charles  Yarnall. 

A  Constitution  was  adopted,  setting  forth 
that  the  organization  was  formed  "for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Friends  and  others 
within  its  limits,  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
encouraging  the  frequent  and  serious  peru- 
sal of  them  and  promoting  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  invaluable  contents; 
also,  of  co-operating  with  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America,  in  furthering 
their  important  objects  in  other  places." 

The  Officers  of  the  Association  were  a 
Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Committee  of 
Correspondence,  the  said  Committee  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  Association  in  its  recess, 
the  stated  meetings  of  the  latter  occurring 
but  once  in  each  three  months. 

1830—  Fifth  Month  ist. — A  Circular  was 
issued  asking  the  co-operation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Philadelphia  Quarteriy  Meeting  in  be- 
coming members  of  the  Association  and 
contributing  towards  its  expenses.  A  Com- 
mittee of  twenty  was  appointed  "to  inquire 
what  families,  individuals  or  schools  are  in 
want  of  Bibles  or  Testaments,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Quarteriy  Meeting." 

1 83 1 —  Second  Month  5th. — SevenTwere 
added  to  this  Committee  and  authority 


given  to  the  Committee  to  increase  its  mem- 
bership. On  the  same  date  the  First  An- 
nual Report  to  the  Parent  Association  was 
adopted.  In  this  report  a  statement  was 
made  of  the  membership  of  the  Quarteriy 
Meeting  as  follows: — 

Ind. 

Families  Mem.  with't 
fam. 

Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting..  192  1337 
Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting..  120  600 
Western  District  Monthly  Meeting. .      95     625  129 

Middle  District  Monthly  Meeting          171    1098  253 

Exeter  and  Muncy  Dis't  Mo.  M't'g   66 

Radnor  District  Monthly  Meeting. . .      14  4 

At  a  meeting  held  Fourth  Month  30th, 
1 83 1,  by  a  report  it  appears  from  inquiry, 
that  in  Northern  District  three  large  fami- 
lies are  destitute  of  the  Scriptures,  one  large 
family  has  no  Bible  suitable  for  their  child- 
ren, and  "require  one  without  references;" 
two  families  have  each,  only  a  large  Bible 
and  wish  a  Testament;  two  individuals  have 
only  parts  of  copies;  while  twelve  are  en- 
tirely destitute.  In  Philadelphia  Monthly 
Meeting  seven  individuals,  in  Southern 
District  five  and  in  Western  District  two, 
were  found   requiring   Reference  Bibles. 

At  the  meeting  held  Fifth  Month  21st, 
1831,  "The  co-operation  of  Women  Friends 
being  important,  in  conducting  the  designs 
of  our  Association,  the  Secretary  is  directed 
to  invite  them  to  hold  a  special  meeting  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Fifth-day 
next,  in  order  that  they  may  determine  the 
mode  by  which  in  their  opinion,  they  may 
be  enabled  to  render  the  most  efficient  aid 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  this  Association.", 

At  the  meeting  held  Seventh  Month  pth,j 

1 83 1 ,  a  communication  from  Women  Friends) 
was  received,  stating  that  the  above  subject 
had  been  deliberately  considered,  "but  way 
has  not  satisfactorily  opened  to  propose  a 
mode  at  this  time  in  which  we  can  actively 
unite  with  Men  Friends  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  Association."  Signed  by 
Hannah  Paul,  Ruth  Jess  and  Margery  Price.l 

At  a  meeting  held  Second  Month  4th, j 

1832,  report  was  made  that  seven  families, 
(including  twenty  children),  had  no  copies; 

'of  the  Bible,  three  families  (with  twenty' 
children)  no  perfect  copy  and  two  familiesl 
(with  ten  children)  had  only  a  small  School| 
Bible  each.  1 

The  desire  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of| 
Women  Friends  continuing,  on  Eleventh' 
Month  5th,  1832,  a  Committee  was  appoint-| 
ed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  obtaining  theiij 
assistance.  This  was  presented  a  month; 
later,  but  involving  a  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution, was  not  then  acted  upon.  | 

At  a  meeting  held  Second  Month  4th,i 

1833,  a  draft  of  an  annual  report  was  api 
proved,  in  which  it  was  stated  tnat  six  Bibles 
and  twenty  Testaments  had  been  given  tc 
a  company  of  colored  emigrants  who  wert 
about  to  leave  "our  neighborhood  for  Li- 
beria." Also,  that  the  Auxiliary  Associatior 
had  divided  itself  into  Male  and  FemakI 
Branches,  to  meet  together  annually  ir! 
Second  Month  and  separately  at  othei 
times.  There  being  "a  considerable  amouni 
of  funds  in  the  Treasury  and  a  number  01 
Bibles  and  Testaments  on  hand,"  an  offe: 
was  made  to  the  Parent  Association  t( 
supply,  to  some  extent,  the  destitute  Friend 
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1  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ig.  This  offer  was  subsequently  gratefully 
ccepted  by  the  Parent  Association. 
At  a  meeting  held  Fifth  Month  6th,  1833, 
The  Committee  of  Inquiry"  reported  that 
1  the  Middle  and  Southern  Districts,  no 
ases  had  been  found  destitute  of  Bibles, 
1  the  Northern  District  but  one,  and  in  the 
^^estem  District  two.  The  needs  of  Friends 
1  Philadelphia  having  been  supplied,  it 
as  decided  to  give  Bibles  and  Testaments 

0  others  and  also  to  Friends  in  other  parts 
f  the  country. 

In  1836,  acknowledgments  were  received 
:'om  the  follo\\ing  Auxiliaries,  of  boxes  of 
he  Holy  Scriptures,  viz..  Blue  River,  New 
iarden  and  White  Water,  Indiana,  and 
1iami,  Ohio. 

In  the  Report  of  Second  Month,  1840, 
lention  is  made  of  a  donation  of  Twenty- 
Dur  Testaments  to  a  First-Day  School  for 
he  children  of  Seamen. 

In  1844  Twelve  Testaments  were  given  to 
alem  County  Poor  House  and  Twelve  to  a 
irst-Day  School  for  Colored  persons  in 
'hiladelphia. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Third  Month,  1845,  a 
reposition  to  permit  either  branch  of  the 
lUxiliary  to  give  to  persons  of  either  sex, 
■as  not  united  with  by  the  Female  Branch 
nd  so  was  not  adopted.  The  proposition 
'■as,  however,  agreed  to  the  following  year. 

1  In  1854,  the  annual  dues  of  members  v/ere 
ncreased  from  one  to  two  dollars. 

:  In  the  report  of  the  Female  Branch  in 
*^enth  Month,  1859,  mention  is  made  of  the 
)ubIication  of  the  Gospel  according  to  Luke 
h  the  Micronesian  Language  for  the  use  of 
iie  natives  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  at  the 
Expense  of  a  Friends'  First-Day  School  in 
'owa,  and  in  token  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
latives  of  this  gift,  a  barrel  of  shells  and 
oral  has  been  received. 

1887,  Eleventh  Month  23d. — The  Auxil- 
ary  was  re-organized  by  the  adoption  of  a 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The  name  was 
hanged  to  read  "The  Philadelphia  Auxil- 
ary  Bible  Association  of  Friends,"  and  a 
^mmittee  to  draw  orders  for  Bibles  &c., 
provided  for. 

'  Since  1888,  large  numbers  of  the  Pocket 
editions  of  the  Gospels  and  Psalms  have 
■)een  distributed  and  have  proved  very 
icceptable  and  useful.  And  since  1832, 
ipwards  of  Thirty-five  thousand  volumes 
the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Bible)  have  been 
distributed. 

]  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Officers 
of  the  Auxiliary,  with  their  respective  terms 
)f  service : 


secretaries: 

.Morris  Smith  1830-183 1 

Joseph  Warrington,  M.  D  183 1-1834- 

John  Carter  1834-1836 

Nathan  Kite  1836-1844 

Charles  Ellis  1844-1852 

Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  M.  D  1852-1866 

Anthony  M.  Kimber  1866-1877 

Bartholomew  W.  Beesley  1877-1908 

treasurers: 

William  Hodgson,  Jr  1830-1837 

James  Kite  1837-1841 

John  G.  Hoskins  1841-1845 

John  M.  Whitall  1845-1853 

Edward  Sharpless  1853-1854 

Penjamin  H.  Pitfield  1854-1858 

George  Vaux  1858-1859 

Joseph  Potts  1859-1868 


Nathan  Smith  1868-1875 

Thomas  Scattergood  1875-1887 

Mary  J.  Levick  1887- 1892 

Elizabeth  T.  Troth  1892-1906 

William  Edward  Cadbury   1906-1908 


We  cannot  make  our  children  spiritual, 
any  more  than  we  can  make  a  garden  grow. 
But  we  know  that  if  we  will  plant  good  seed 
in  good  soil,  and  rightly  tend  it,  by  and  by 
the  desired  plant  will  appear.  Life  springs, 
though  we  know  not  how. 

There  is  no  greater  gift  or  possession  than 
to  believe  God  speaks  to  us.  If  we  believe 
that  we  are  already  blessed — Martin  Luther. 

Westtown  Notes. 

The  weather  record  kept  at  the  School  indicates  a 
mean  temperature  of  28.9°;  the  maximum  was  56°  on 
the  15th  and  the  minimum  0°  on  the  loth.  The  pre- 
cipitation amounted  to  4.92  inches  and  total  snowfall 
10  inches. 

The  extra  day  which  leap  year  brings  was  appre- 
ciated in  that  it  gave  us  exceptionally  beautiful  weather 
and  one  more  afternoon  of  skating. 

A  hand-wrought  bent-iron  lantern,  with  electric 
light,  has  been  placed  at  the  steps  leading  from  the 
girls'  bounds  to  the  Farm  House  path.  This  gift  is 
from  the  class  of  1905. 

Prof.  Van  Norman,  the  head  of  the  Dairy  depart- 
ment at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  five  of  his 
students  visited  the  Westtown  dairy  last  Seventh-day, 
also  calling  at  the  School. 

Prof.  R.  S.  Collins,  Instructor  in  Penmanship  at  the 
Pierce  Business  School  of  Philadelphia,  spoke  to  the 
boys  and  girls,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  ult.,  on  the 
value  of  good  penmanship  and  how  one  can  become 
a  good  writer.  He  gave  a  practice  lesson  to  the  boys, 
and  a  similar  one  to  the  girls,  and  increased  interest  in 
the  subject  of  good  penmanship  has  resulted. 

The  Making  of  the  Modern  Newspaper  was  the  subject 
of  a  very  interesting  lecture  last  Sixth-day  evening,  by 
Joseph  M.  Rogers,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  one  of  the 
Philadelphia  newspapers. 

Walter  Brinton  gave  the  boys  a  lively  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Thomas  Chalkley  on  First-day  evening,  and  Wm. 
B.  Harvey  sgoke  to  the  girls  on  certain  Friendly  prac- 
tices, including  "family  visiting." 


Gathered  Notes. 

"The  papers  of  this  day  assume  to  dilute  our  sermons. 
It  is  time  to  say,  'You  are  not  going  to  substitute  your 
camera  and  sensational  headlines  for  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,'''  says  Chancellor  Day. 

Football. — President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  says: — "American  football  is  unethical 
unchristian,  and  unsportsmanlike.  Rugby  football  is 
the  only  game  for  American  colleges.  Walter  Camp 
and  other  advocates  of  the  American  game  are  corrupt- 
ing the  English  into  the  American  style  of  play  in  order 
to  get  control  of  the  game.  The  mass-play  in  the  Amer- 
ican game  is  a  monstrosity.  It  is  the  greatest  evil  ever 
introduced  into  play.  A  game  placing  a  premium  on 
brute  strength  is  devoid  of  sportsmanlike  qualities. 
Professionalism  and  commercialism  in  college  football 
are  so  common  that  pure  amateur  football  is  a  rare 
thing  in  this  country. 

"It  is  about  time  for  a  declaration  of  independence 
by  American  colleges  and  universities.  Excepting 
Harvard  and  Cornell,  practically  all  the  large  univer- 
sities employ  questionable  methods  in  securing  athletes. 
Michigan  has  hired  professionals  such  as  Ralph  Rose. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  university  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  violation  of  football  ethics,  but  the 
alumni  and  cheap  gamblers  of  the  town  brought  in  men 
who  were  professionals  and  paid  the  salaries  to  play  on 
Michigan  athletic  teams.  Eckersall  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity failed  to  pass  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  yet  he  was  received  at  Chicago 
with  open  arms. 

"Yale  and  Chicago  give  scholarships  to  men  of  ath- 
letic ability.  We  must  do  one  of  two  things.  We 
must  get  away  from  commercialism  or  stop  playing 
football.  Yale  furnishes  athletes  with  agencies  for 
cigarettes  and  tobacco.  Sub-agents  do  the  work  find 
the  athlete  draws  the  salary." 


A  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  every  book  John  Milton 
wrote,  with  many  second,  third  and  even  fourth  edi- 
tions, has  been  put  on  exhibition  at  the  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  The  largest  contributor  to 
the  collection  is  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  from  whose  library 
comes  the  original  manuscript  of  the  first  book  of  "  Par- 
adise L.ost,"  bought  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  London  at  an 
almost  fabulous  price. 


The  unemployed  men  of  the  city  of  Detroit  on  several 
occasions  have  paraded  the  streets  demanding  work 
from  the  city  authorities.  The  authorities  finally  de- 
cided to  relieve  the  apparent  distress  by  beginning  the 
construction  of  a  canal  across  Belle  Isle.  Out  of  the 
twenty-five  hundred  men  who  had  marched  to  the  City 
Hall  but  ten  applied  for  jobs.  We  publish  this  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a  staunch  Demo- 
cratic journal.  A  multitude  do  not  wish  to  do  any  kind 
of  hard  work.  In  a  town  near  this  city,  to  our  personal 
knowledge,  not  one  in  fifteen  beggars  and  tramps  who 
are  sent  to  a  mission  that  gives  work  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  perform  it  for  the  relief  asked  for,  will  accept 
the  situation.  This  city  has  furnished  illustrations  by 
wholesale. — Christian  Advocate. 


The  National  Liberal  Immigration  League,  150 
Nassau  Street,  New  York,  sends  us  the  following  letter, 
which  we  submit  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers: — 

"  If  the  drastic  immigration  bills  recently  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Senator  Latimer  and  Congressmen  Bur- 
nett and  Gardner  should  be  enacted  into  law,  immigra- 
tion would  be  doomed.  The  supply  of  labor  and  domes- 
tic help  would  become  inadequate,  paralyzing  all  activi- 
ties of  the  country. 

"At  present,  the  foes  of  immigration  are  concentrat- 
ing their  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  educational 
test,  which  would  require  every  immigrant  to  read  the 
Constitution  in  his  own  language,  and,  of  course,  to  ex- 
plain its  meaning.  Many  educated  aliens  have  proved 
to  be  undesirable  immigrants  of  the  worst  kind,  while 
thousands  of  illiterate  immigrants  are  among  the  build- 
ers of  our  country,  working  hard  with  pick  and  shovel, 
and  eager  to  educate  their  children.  They  are  a  bless- 
ing to  the  land. 

"  Literacy  is  a  proper  qualification  for  naturalization, 
but  is  unnecessary  for  admission. 

"The  really  undesirable  immigrants  are  the  criminals, 
who  cannot  be  detected  by  any  test,  but  who  show 
themselves  sooner  or  later. 

"We  advocate  the  prompt  deportation  of  alien  crimi- 
nals; thus  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  immigration 
without  any  disadvantages. 

"The  existing  laws  are  sufficient,  and,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  country,  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose  any  further 
restriction.  Oppose  especially  the  educational  test. 
.Arouse  public  opinion,  hold  meetings,  and  resolutions 
and  petitions  to  the  President  and  Speaker,  and  let  your 
representatives  in  Congress  know  that  you  are  opposed 
to  any  further  restriction  of  immigration,  and  especially 
to  the  educational  test." 


Teaching,  But  Not  Educating. — The  children  of 
the  last  two  or  three  decades  have  not  been  educated. 
The  pupils  of  our  colleges  of  the  last  few  decades  have 
not  been  educated.  With  all  our  educating  we  have 
instructed  nobody,  and  with  all  our  instructing  we  have 
educated  nobody.  1  have  been  teaching  for  some 
twenty  years — that  is,  1  have  been  conducting  class- 
room exercises,  but  I  do  not  think  that  1  have  been 
teaching  any  appreciable  part  of  the  time.  1  have  been 
delivering  lectures,  sometimes  about  things  of  which  I 
knew,  but  more  often  about  things  of  which  I  had  heard. 
The  result  has  been  that  my  pupils  have  remembe/ed 
my  stories  and  forgotten  my  lectures. — President  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  of  Princeton. 


At  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy,  February  14,  one  hundred  and  eight 
cadets  were  given  diplomas  and  are  now  in  line  for 
commissions  in  the  regular  army,  where  they  are  said 
to  be  greatly  needed.  Secretary  of  War  Taft  made  the 
principal  address  and  delivered  diplomas.  He  remind- 
ed the  young  men  that  an  army  man  lost  a  good  part  of 
his  freedom  of  initiative  and  speech,  and  reminded  them 
that  their  plain  duty  was  to  "obey  orders  and  keep 
your  mouth  shut." 


The  American  Sunday-School  Union,  1816  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  offers  two  thousand  dollars  in 
prizes  for  three  books,  as  follows: 

i-^ne  thousand  dollars  to  the  author  who  presents 
the  best  original  work  on  "Christian  Principles  in  our 
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Rural  Districts;  How  to  make  them  a  Controlling  In- 
fluence." 

2 — Six  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  original  work,  and 
four  hundred  dollars  for  the  next  best  original  work  to 
be  written  upon:  "The  Bible  an  Attractive  Book." 

Each  writer  should  give  an  appropriate,  original  title 
to  his  work,  and  will  be  allowed  freedom  in  the  form  and 
style  of  treatment  of  the  topic. 

The  Society  desires  books  of  a  practical,  instructive, 
popular  and  evangelical  character,  of  convenient  size, 
having  about  forty  thousand  to  seventy  thousand  words 
in  each  book. 


In  the  course  of  a  Senate  debate.  Senator  Hale  made 
the  interesting  statement  that  the  United  States  navy, 
as  it  now  exists,  had  cost  one  billion  two  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars. 


A  peculiar  state  of  affairs  exists  in  Sweden,  where 
the  reigning  king,  Gustav  the  Fifth,  while  mounting 
the  throne,  positively  refuses  the  crown.  He  affirms 
that  he  is  as  much  a  king  without  it  as  he  could  possibly 
be  with  it,  and  so  he  will  not  have  the  ceremony  and  the 
insignia. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — On  the  25th  ult.  the  first  of  the 
twin  tubes  of  the  McAdoo  tunnel  under  the  Hudson 
River  between  New  York  city  and  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  was 
opened  to  travel.  The  run  of  the  official  train  of  nine 
cars  from  Manhattan  to  Hoboken  occupied  just  eleven 
and  a  half  minutes.  The  regular  schedule  time  over 
the  same  route  will  be  twelve  minutes,  allowing  for 
stops  at  the  several  stations  on  the  New  York  side  of 
the  river.  President  Roosevelt  in  commenting  upon 
this  successful  achievement  wrote  to  the  engineer 
McAdoo:  "The  tunnel  itself  and  the  great  buildings 
constructed  in  connection  therewith  represent  a  work 
of  extraordinary  magnitude,  represent  extraordinary 
difficulties  successfully  overcome,  while  difficulty  and 
magnitude  are  even  surpassed  by  the  usefulness  of  the 
achievement.  The  whole  system  is  practically  below 
tidal  water,  and  this  makes  it  much  the  greatest  suba- 
queous tunnel  in  the  world.  It  is  a  bigger  undertaking 
than  any  Alpine  tunnel  which  has  yet  been  constructed, 
and  the  successful  completion  represents  the  moving 
of  New  Jersey  bodily  three  miles  nearer  to  New  York 
in  point  of  time,  and  immensely  increases  the  ease  of 
access  from  one  State  to  the  other."  The  length  of  the 
tunnel  is  nearly  three  miles,  and  the  depth  of  the  tube 
is  from  fifteen  to  ninety  feet  under  the  river.  The  sta- 
tion in  New  York  city  is  at  Sixth  Avenue  and  Nine- 
teenth Street. 

Representative  Boutell,  of  Illinois,  lately  said  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Washington:  "1  should 
like  to  invite  attention  to  a  noteworthy  event  that  has 
just  happened  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  an  event 
so  extraordinary  that  it  will  be  chronicled  and  com- 
mented upon  with  surprise  and  amazement  in  every 
financial  centre  in  the  world.  For  the  first  time  the 
gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States  Treasury  has 
reached  and  passed  the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000.  This 
coin  and  bullion  is  divided  into  $150,000,000  in  the  re- 
serve fund,  $829,651,869  in  the  trust  fund  and  $20,821,- 
162  in  the  general  fund.  It  may  be  said,  that  so  far  as 
we  have  any  historical  records,  this  is  far  and  away  the 
largest  store  of  gold  that  was  ever  collected  at  any  one 
time  in  any  place  and  under  one  control." 

Governor  Folk  of  Missouri,  in  a  late  address  in  New 
York  city  on  "  The  I'ra  of  Conscience,"  declared  that 
within  a  short  time  the  legalized  vice  of  race-track 
gambling  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  In  the  era  of  conscience  now 
beginning,  he  said,  stock  and  grain  gambling  must  go. 
He  has  also  said:  That  no  one  in  his  State  would  have 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  race  track  gambling  be 
revived  "  The  conditions  which  prevailed  in  Missouri," 
he  continued,  "were  similar  to  those  here.  When  I 
recommended  the  abolition  of  gambling  at  the  tracks 
the  same  arguments  were  put  forth  as  those  raised  by 
the  New  York  Jockey  Club.  The  results  of  b(K)k-mak- 
ing  caused  the  overthrow  of  this  form  of  gambling  in 
our  State.  The  public  conscience  became  aroused,  and 
1  trust  that  the  same  thing  will  happen  in  New  York." 

In  a  late  public  address  at  New  Rochelle,  Booker  T. 
Washington  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  advance 
made  by  the  temperance  cause  in  the  South,  and  de- 
clared that  the  abolition  of  the  bar-room  was  a  great 
blessing  to  the  negro.  "The  great  temperance  move- 
ment which  has  swept  the  South,"  said  he.  "has  been 
without  parallel  in  history.  Now  that  I  have  lived  to 
see  the  whiskey  shops  and  open  bar-rooms  done  away 


with,  there  is  no  telling  what  other  reforms  may  take 
place  anywhere.  You  little  realize  how  much  it  means 
to  the  colored  race.  Without  an  expenditure  of  money 
a  mighty  revolution  has  been  accomplished." 

A  bill  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Legislature 
of  Ohio,  providing  for  county  local  option  throughout 
the  State.  It  is  believed  that  the  Governor  will  sign 
the  bill,  which  provides  that  elections  may  be  held  in 
any  county  upon  petition  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
qualified  voters.  Elections  mav  be  held  every  three 
years.  The  law  will  go  into  effect  Ninth  Month  ist, 
1908. 

A  despatch  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  of  the  25th  ult.  says: 
"  By  declaring  the  child  labor  law  of  1904,  prohibiting 
the  employment  of  minors  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  constitutional,  a  decision  rendered  by  Justice 
Garrison  in  the  Supreme  Court  to-day  effects  every 
factory  in  New  Jersey.  Since  this  act  was  passed  fac- 
tory owners  and  manufacturers  throughout  the  State 
have  been  fighting  it,  as  the  State  Labor  Department 
insisted  in  enforcing  every  detail  of  the  law.  The  re- 
sult of  the  struggle  was  that  suits  were  instituted  by 
the  labor  department  against  factory  owners  who  em- 
ployed minors  under  the  age  limit." 

Declaring  that  a  condition  of  anarchy  prevails  in 
nearly  one-third  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  Governor 
Willson  sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  26th 
ult.,  urging  prompt  legislation  against  the  "night  rid- 
ers "  Law  enforcement  is  paralyzed,  he  asserted,  and 
a  rigid  measure  was  vital  to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 
The  Governor  recommended  the  appropriation  of  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  for  prosecution  of  the  night 
riders,  and  said  that  only  one  alleged  offender  had  been 
indicted  and  none  convicted.  Additional  power  for 
the  Attorney-Genera!  is  asked  in  cases  where  it  appears 
the  local  authorities  are  "likely  to  fail  from  any  cause 
to  prosecute  faithfully."  It  is  understood  that  the 
form  of  lawlessness  referred  to,  is  in  connection  with 
the  raising  and  sale  of  tobacco,  which  the  "  night  riders" 
are  endeavoring  to  regulate. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  of  the  ist  instant  from  Lon- 
don says:  "Scotland  and  parts  of  England  and  Wales 
have  experienced  two  days  of  the  most  wintry  weather 
in  many  years.  Heavy  snow-storms  and  blizzards  have 
occurred,  with  the  result  that  railroad  and  telegraphic 
communication  is  interrupted  in  many  places.  1  n  parts 
of  Scotland  the  snow  drifts  are  ten  and  fifteen  feet 
deep." 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  24th  ult.  says:  "  Lord 
Fitzmaurice,  representing  the  Foreign  Office,  declared 
in  the  House  of  Lords  to-day  that  the  United  States 
was  co-operating  with  Great  Britain  in  the  effort  to 
have  the  Belgian  Government  speedily  enact  the  re- 
forms demanded  in  the  Congo.  He  asserted  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  complete  vindication  of  both  the  treaty 
obligations  and  the  claims  of  humanity  would  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory."  On  the  26th  ult.  the  House  of 
Commons  adopted  a  resolution  asking  the  Government 
"  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  the  transfer  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congo  Independent  State,  and,  failing  such 
transfer  within  reasonable  time,  assuring  the  Govern- 
ment of  Parliament's  hearty  support  of  any  measures 
that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  British  Government 
to  take,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  the  Powers 
that  signed  the  Berlin  act,  to  insure  the  effective  carry- 
ing out  of  its  provisions." 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  27th  ult.  says:  "Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Asquith  introduced  the  licens- 
ing bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  afternoon.  This 
is  the  principal  Government  measure  for  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  and  involves  vast  money  and  la- 
bor interests.  The  capital  invested  in  licensed  prop- 
erty in  this  country  is  not  less  than  twelve  hundred 
million  dollars,  whife  more  than  two  million  people  are 
employed  in  the  traffic.  The  Chancellor  in  presenting 
the  bill  declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
all  effective  reform  in  this  field  must  aim  at  the  attain- 
ment of  two  principal  points,  namely,  a  progressive  re- 
duction of  the  excessive  facilities  now  allowed  for  the 
retail  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  gradual  com- 
plete recovery  by  the  Slate,  with  due  regard  for  existing 
interests,  of  its  domination  over  and  its  property  in  a 
monopoly  which  it  had  improvidently  allowed  to  slip 
from  Its  control.  Briefly,  the  bill  provides  for  the  com- 
pulsory reduction,  within  a  specified  period  and  on  a 
uniform  scale,  of  the  number  of  regular  saloon  licenses 
throughout  the  country.  The  number  of  saloons  to  be 
licensed  is  based  mainly  upon  the  density  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  cities  it  is  proposed  to  allow  one  saloon  for 
every  seven  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and  in  the  coun- 
try districts  one  saloon  for  every  four  hundred  persons. 
This  regulation,  it  is  estimated,  will  wipe  out  in  the 
neighborhood  of  thirty  thousand  licenses — about  one- 
third  of  the  present  total."    The  women's  enfranchise- 


ment bill  passed  its  first  reading  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons  on  the  28th  ult.,  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  ani 
seventy-one  to  ninety-two.  Herbert  Gladstone,  th 
Home  Secretary,  who  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Govern 
ment,  declared  that  personally  he  favored  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  but  he  thought  that  the  great  mass  of  publi 
opinion  would  have  to  be  moved  before  any  effect  coul 
be  given  to  it.  Undoubtedly,  he  continued,  there  ha 
been  a  great  and  growing  movement  in  favor  of  gran^ 
ing  suffrage  to  women,  but  it  still  lacks  numbers,  an 
it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  women  as  a  who! 
desire  the  privilege  of  voting. 


-  NOTICES. 
Wanted. — A  competent  woman  as  working  hous 
keeper  to  take  charge  of  house  in  family  of  two  adult 
Address  "  L."    Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. — A  Friend  as  caretaker  at  Friends'  Iii^ 
tute  Rooms. 

Apply  to  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

404  Girard  Building, 
Broad  and  Chestnut  Si 
or  to  J.  Henry  Bartlett, 

140  N.  Sixteenth  Strei 


Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  « 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelph 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trai' 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cen' 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  E 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  SuperinlendtrA 


Wanted. — Friends'  Boarding  School  for  Indi 
Children  at  Tunesassa,  N.  Y.   A  man  and  worn 
Friend  are  wanted  as  Superintendent  and  Matron 
this  Institution. 
Application  may  be  made  to 

Josiah  Wistar,  Woodbury,  N.  J 
John  B.  Garrett,  Rosemont,  Pa 
or  Geo.  J.  Scattergood,  626  Spruce  St.,  Phila 


The  Management  desire  to  inform  that  the  propei 
5431  Greene  Street,  Germantown,  Phila..  has  been  p 
chased  and  will  be  opened  about  Seventh  Month 
under  the  name  of  "The  Pennsbury,"  for  accomi 
dations  of  guests  after  the  manner  of  "The  Barclay,' 
West  Chester.  Intending  guests  can  now  apply  to  ; 
member  of  the  Admission  Committee: — Mary  M.  Lei 
Deborah  P.  Lowry,  Maria  B.  Kimber,  Mary  S.  Robel 
Alice  C.  Letchworth  and  Elizabeth  B.  W.  Warner.  I 

In  view  of  the  prospective  opening  of  "The  PenI 
BURY,"  it  becomes  important  to  increase  the  finanj 
resources,  and  interested  Friends  will  please  send 
tributions  to 

Hannah  Rhoads,  Treasur 
235  Winona  Avenue, 
Germantown,  P 


Friends'   Educational  Association.  The 
meeting  of  the  Friends'  Educational  Association 
be  held  at  Friends'  Select  School,  140  N.  Sixteenth 
Philadelphia,  on  Seventh-day,  Third  Month  7th.  1 
at  2.30  p.  M. 

Progratr. — English  Composition  for  Children  f 
Ten  to  Fourteen — Clarence  G.  Hoag,  Instructor  in  [||- 
lish.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  I 

To  give  the  meetings  of  our  association  real  int€|jl 
it  is  essential  that  the  principal  address  be  followec" 
discussion  and  intelligent  questioning. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  !■ 
on  Fifth  Month.  2nd.  with  afternoon  and  eveningps- 
sions.  The  association  will  be  the  g'lests  of  Frielis 
Select  School.    Further  announcement  later. 

Bertha  E.Jones,  Secretin 
Haddonfield,  N 


Died. — Near  Lynn,  Ind.,  Second  Month  20th,  ip8 
Ruth  T.  Robinson,  widow  of  William  Robinson,  ii|!i<-' 
ninetieth  year  of  her  age.    This  dear  Friend  was  ajfe- 
long  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  loved  leii 
doctrine  and  principles.    In  her  last  sickness  she 
said  she  was  nothing  of  herself,  but  through  the  n  i 
of  her  dear  Redeemer  she  felt  she  was  going  to  o 
those  mansions  prepared  for  those  that  love  Him.  >hi 
loved  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  had  read  the  iblf 
through  once  a  year  for  several  years. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  Printebs.  i 
No,  422  Walnut  Street,  Phils, 
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ade  an  Organ  of  the  Truth  Only  by  Obeying  it. 

At  intervals  the  statement  comes  up  here 
r  there,  that  The  Friend  is  the  organ  of 
hiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting, — a  function 
hich  it  never  assumed,  neither  was  granted ; 
-or,  as  lately  suggested  by  another  periodi- 
;1, "  the  official  organ  of  Conservative  Quak- 
ism." 

^  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  has  never  es- 
oused  this  or  any  other  periodical  as  its 
fficial  organ.  But  The  Friend  aims  to 
eep  in  accord  with  the  concern  of  the  Yearly 

:  leeting  to  maintain  for  itself  the  principles 
nd  doctrines  of  the  Friends  in  their  early 

;  )tegrity  as  given  forth  by  the  founders  of 
ur  religious  Society.  With  a  single  eye  un- 
j  this  aim.  The  Friend  and  the  Yearly 
leeting  agree  in  one,  and  accordingly  walk 

■  Dgether.  But  while  The  Friend  regards 
iself  as  bound  by  the  decisions  and  attitude 

•  f  the  Yearly  Meeting,  so  long  as  these  ac- 
ord  with  the  early  standard,  yet  the  Yearly 
.leeting  accepts  nothing  as  its  organ  but  its 
wn,  including  its  Meeting  for  Sufferings' 
icorded  decisions  and  advices. 

,fi  The  children  of  a  family  may  try  to  in- 
ulcate  their  parents'  views  among  their 

i  chool-fellows,  and  yet  their  parents,  while 

^huch  cheered  on  beholding  their  children's 

7  oyalty,  by  no  means  hold  themselves  re- 
ponsible  for  all  the  meanings  in  which  the 

-  hildren  may  represent  them  outside. 

;  It  is  encouraging,  however,  to  find  that 

■i[HE  Friend  seems  to  keep  so  close  to  the 
,;ading  concern  and  course  of  the  Yearly 

sleeting,  as  to  be  readily  assumed  by  many 
0  be  its  organ.    But  if  the  Yearly  Meeting 

ei|hould  ever  depart  from  its  original  founda- 
ion,  we  trust  The  Friend  at  least  would 
e  found  in  that  steadfastness  which  would 


clearly  dispel  such  illusion.  It  would  rather 
be  found  an  organ  of  the  primitive  principles 
of  our  profession,  than  of  any  departing  or 
time-serving  Yearly  Meeting,  even  though 
that  were  named  Philadelphia.  But  we  hope 
better  things  for  Philadelphia,  and  things 
that  accompany  the  salvation  of  its  testi- 
mony for  the  Truth;  and  we  labor  for  better 
things  than  the  testimony  only, — we  labor 
for  the  Life  of  the  Truth  in  the  Love  of  it. 
For  the  Life  and  the  Love  of  the  Truth  un- 
der its  Spirit  are  the  only  preservatives  of 
its  testimony  in  which  we  have  any  confi- 
dence. 

An  organ  of  the  Truth  by  obeying  its 
witness  in  the  heart!  We  commend  that 
stand  to  every  individual  member.  In  such 
an  organism  would  Philadelphia  not  lack 
for  an  organ  composed  of  living  epistles, — 
seeing  eye  to  eye  as  the  Lord  cometh  to 
build  again  Zion.  Every  one  of  us  is  called 
to  be  an  organ  of  the  Truth  by  obeying  it. 
Who  can  do  more?  Who  is  he  that  dares 
to  do  less? 


The  Opening  Campaign  for  the  Saving 
OF  the  Home  and  Men. — Without  having 
heard  Mary  Harris  Armor  speak,  yet  we  feel 
a  welcome  for  her  instrumentality  in  the 
great  cause  of  curtailing  the  reign  of  Alcohol 
in  our  State;  and  we  desire  that  He  whose 
commission  she  believes  she  bears  may  con- 
tinue to  clothe  her  with  might  by  his  Spirit 
in  the  inner  being,  to  wage  an  effective  war 
against  principalities  and  powers  of  the  lower 
kingdom,  of  which  the  forces  of  intoxicating 
drink  are  a  large  part. 

It  is  instructive  to  behold,  that  one  whose 
sphere  has  been  the  home,  and  whose  pro- 
fession and  practice  not  that  of  a  public 
speaker  but  that  of  a  plain  home  woman, 
can,  when  the  cause  of  the  home  is  found  to 
be  at  stake  over  the  land,  in  the  power  which 
crowns  self-forgetfulness  for  a  cause,  rise  up 
and  be  given  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue 
and  utterance  for  that  which  possesses  the 
deep  sympathies  of  her  heart.  It  is  instruc- 
tive, we  say,  but  no  marvel.  For  to  be  will- 
ing to  lose  ourselves  in  a  saving  cause,  is  often 
to  be  a  rescuer  of  what  is  left  as  a  lost  cause. 
And  as  she  has  seemed  to  demonstrate  this 
in  Georgia,  so  may  Mary  Harris  Armor  and 
her  faithful  coadjutors  here  be  encouraged 
not  to  lay  aside,  until  victory  crowns  the 
cause  of  Local  Option,  the  shield  of  faith 


and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  as  if  they  had 
not  been  anointed  with  the  Divine  oil. 


The  Case  of  the  Crow  Indians. — The 
government's  reputation  for  impartial  jus- 
tice is  at  stake,  if  it  do  not  enforce  absolute 
liberty  to  be  allowed  to  investigators  and 
witnesses  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Crow  Indians  in  Montana  are  held  at  the 
mercy  of  Land  Grafters, — namely,  those  pri- 
vate herders  who  are  alleged  to  be  using 
Indian  lands  for  their  own  aggrandizement, 
and  are  protected  by  a  powerful  clique  in 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  reservation. 
This  combination  has  procured  the  arrest 
and  imprisonment  of  inquirers  who  have 
come  upon  the  lands  to  see  if  these  things 
are  so,  and  by  dire  threats  it  stops  the  mouths 
of  Indians  themselves  from  testifying  of  the 
abuses  to  which  they  are  subjected.  A  com- 
mission of  inquiry  sent  by  the  government 
at  the  instance  of  Helen  P.  Grey  who  had 
been  imprisoned  as  an  investigator,  has  in- 
deed waited  upon  parties  at  Helena  and  the 
reservation,  but  with  barren  results  on  ac- 
count of  investigation  being  thus  frustrated 
by  officers  and  conspirators.  If  the  govern- 
ment does  not  compel  a  real  and  unham- 
pered investigation  by  disinterested  officers, 
and  based  upon  unterrorized  testimony,  the 
imputation  of  connivance  with  the  Anti- 
Indian  ring  will  abide  where  the  show  of  a 
half-hearted  or  no-hearted  investigation  has 
thus  far  left  it. 


The  trustworthiness  of  Christian  experi- 
ence is  reciprocated  by  the  Scriptures,  whose 
essential  truths  experience  will  always  con- 
firm. Since  God  has  ever  spoken  through 
the  soul,  men  must  have  and  tell  of  Christian 
experience  or  the  life  of  the  Church  will 
stagnate.  Churches  which  subsist  on  their 
material  achievements  are  on  shifting  sands. 
Certitude  and  the  deeper  spiritual  experi- 
ence are  necessary.  As  the  reality  of  ex- 
perience is  to  be  determined  by  Scripture, 
so  is  the  final  interpretation  of  Scripture  to 
be  made  by  experience.  The  experience  of 
the  reader  gives  life  to  the  scriptural  mes- 
sages. Without  experience  the  reader  is 
like  the  blind  Nicodemus.  Christian  experi- 
ence results  from  man's  relation  to  God  in 
manifold  ways.  It  is  a  relation  that  each 
individual  must  have  for  himself  and  upon 
that  relation  depends  his  hope  of  heaven.— 
Burdette  B.  Brown. 

A  desire  to  love  Christ  springs  from  the 
love  of  Christ.   
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For  "  The  Friend." 

"Mother  Anna." 
It  is  a  common  wonder  how  or  why  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  many  of  the  bright- 
est intellects  seem  to  find  it  beyond_  their 
power  to  grasp,  lay  hold  on  and  trust  in  the 
immutable  and  precious  promises  of  God  as 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  while  at 
the  same  time  poor  and  benig'hted  souls,  ap- 
parently, discern  the  glimmerings  of  heaven- 
ly light  and  whither  they  unerringly  point, 
and  go  on  their  way  comforted  and  rejoicing 
in  the  possession  of  their  great  treasure.  Yet 
the  Bible  itself  unfolds  this  mystery  in  re- 
cording the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  wbere 
he  said:  "Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not 
enter  therein."  And  again — "  1  thank  thee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto 
babes." 

The  foregoing  reflection  was  induced  by 
reading  the  account  in  the  current  number 
of  The  Christian,  of  Boston,  furnished  by  a 
missionary,  J.  M.  Kesari,  concerning  a  poor 
Hindu  woman,  far  advanced  in  years,  who 
lived  in  a  village  four  miles  from  the  town  of 
Trevandrum,  far  down  the  western  coast  of 
India,  near  its  termination  at  Cape  Comorin. 
It  is  said  of  her  in  describing  her  lowly  and 
unhelpful  condition,  "That  poor  frame  had 
been  the  abode  of  dense  ignorance.  In  her 
lifetime  she  had  never  read  a  verse  from  the 
Bible,  nor  could  she  spell  her  own  name. 
She  could  not  thread  a  needle  nor  put  a 
stitch  to  her  torn  clothes,  but  could  only 
prevent  further  breach  by  making  a  knot 
between  the  torn  threads." 

Some  seventy  years  ago,  a  white  man  came 
to  her  neighborhood  and  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  small  building.  Led  by  curi- 
osity again  and  again  to  the  spot,  this  woman 
wondered  concerning  the  solitary  builder 
whether  he  were  a  trader;  why  did  he  build 
the  house  and  sweat  so  under  the  toil  of  its 
construction;  who  was  this  Jesus  about 
whom  he  spoke  incoherently  in  her  language? 
Without  any  knowledge  of  books,  she  never- 
theless could  discern  a  little  of  the  love  of 
Him  about  whom  the  stranger  spoke  as  he 
pursued  his  self-denying  labors.  She  saw 
the  walls  completed  and  every  rafter  lifted 
to  its  place,  wnile  a  white  woman  looked  on 
with  intense  pleasure  from-a  shadow  close 
by.  The  builder  was  John  Cox,  the  pioneer 
missionary  of  Trevandrum,  and  the  white 
woman  who  watched  him  was  his  wife. 

When  the  building  was  finished,  great  was 
her  surprise  when  told  it  was  a  place  where 
she  could  worship  her  Saviour,  and,  grad- 
ually, the  light  of  salvation  dawning  upon 
her  soul,  she  did  worship  Him  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  Years  nassecl  by,  and  then  the 
missionary  left  the  place.  Troubles  and 
persecution  came  thick  and  fast,  while  one 
after  another  the  other  Protestant  families 
embraced  Romanism.  But  she  could  not  be 
moved  or  shaken.  She  could  get  no  drink- 
ing water.  All  the  shops  in  that  locality 
were  closed  to  her  by  the  Romanists.  Many 
threats  were  made,  but  these  were  of  no 
avail.  Then  some  men  of  Belial  one  night 
fastened  the  doors  of  her  house  from  the  out- 
side and  set  fire  to  it.    The  midnight  cry  of 


the  persecuted  waked  up  her  Hindu  neigh- 
bors at  a  distance,  who  came  to  her  rescue 
and  saved  her.  But  even  the  prospect  of 
death  could  not  affect  her  faith.  Knowing 
not  when  the  end  of  her  troubles  would  be, 
she  rested  content  in  the  assurance  that  her 
Heavenly  Father  knew  what  was  best  for 
her  spirit's  refining. 

Other  years  passed,  and  the  church  build- 
ing was  altogether  neglected,  yet  on  every 
First-day  of  the  week  the  bent,  crooked  form 
of  this  humble  disciple  of  Trevandrum,  now 
above  ninety  years  of  age,  stumbled  toward 
the  abandoned  structure.  Her  old,  dull  eyes, 
to  which  vision  was  not  altogether  denied, 
saw  with  pain  how  the  cocoanut-leaf  thatch- 
ed roof  was  disappearing  before  the  steady 
assaults  of  the  termites,  and  the  beatings  of 
the  heavy  rains  in  their  season.  Bewailing 
the  desolateness  of  the  place,  there  came  the 
reply  spoken  to  her  heart,  that  before  her 
departure  from  this  world  her  eyes  should 
see  the  renewal  of  the  building,  and  she 
would  enjoy  the  happiness  of  worshipping 
therein.    So  believing,  she  rejoiced. 

Some  time  after,  the  British  resident,  on 
his  evening  drive  along  the  sea-coast,  visited 
the  place.  Seeing  a  church  building  in  ruins, 
he  repaired  to  the  spot.  As  soon  as  she  heard 
that  a  European  was  standing  near  her  form- 
er house  of  worship,  she  went  to  see  him,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  the  ruin  that  he  saw; 
but  more  about  her  Saviour's  love.  He  was 
touched,  and  sympathized  with  her;  but  as 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  to  England, 
he  could  not  do  anything,  but  gave  the  poor 
woman  some  money. 

After  three  years  had  expired  and  she  had 
probably  attained  the  ripe  age  of  a  hundred 
years,  her  tears  were  seen  and  her  sighs  were 
heard.  God  raised  up  a  friend  in  Trevan- 
drum who  defrayed  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  repairs.  Another  friend  voluntarily  un- 
dertook to  be  responsible  for  the  holding  of 
the  meetings,  and  just  before  her  death  she 
had  the  happiness  of  worshiping  there  with 
one  hundred  other  people  who  had  "turned 
to  God  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  God." 

"When  I  heard  that  her  end  was  approach- 
ing," says  the  missionary,  Kesari,  '  I  went 
to  see  her.  When  she  heard  of  my  coming 
to  the  church  with  the  purpose  of  visiting 
her  after  the  service,  she  insisted  upon  at- 
tending that  day.  Again  she  wanted 
to  'worship  in  His  Temple.'  Though  she 
could  not  move  from  her  bed  without  the 
help  of  others,  she  would  walk  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  yards  from  her  house  to  the 
church.  There  were  many  men  ready  to 
carry  her  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  who 
would  have  considered  it  a  privilege.  But 
supported  by  two  women,  she  dragged  her- 
self along  with  great  pain  and  difficulty. 

"  During  the  service  she  sat  with  her  hands 
clasped  and  face  partly  lifted  with  a  smile 
constantly  hovering  on  it.  When  1  expressed 
regret  that  she  should  come  to  churcn  when 
she  was  so  weak,  she  said,  'Did  not  our  Sa- 
viour go  from  village  to  village  with  the  gos- 
pel of  peace  when  he  was  tired  and  weary?' 
As  I  heard  that  she  could  not  take  rice  and 
gruel,  but  was  living  upon  coffee,  I  took 
some  coffee  powder,  some  loaves  of  bread  and 
a  little  (a  very  little)  money  with  me  for  her. 


When  these  were  given,  she  asked,  'Has  He 
sent  these  for  me?  Oh,  yes.  He  always 
sends.'  When  I  told  her,  'Mother,  you  know 
you  have  many  friends  in  Trevandrum.  If 
you  have  any  desire  for  any  special  food, 
kindly  let  us  know,  we  shall  be  very  happy 
to  help  you,'  she  said  'See,  He  has  sent  me 
all  these  things.  What  more  do  I  want?' 
We  were  amazed  to  see  the  contentment  of 
this  poor  woman,  living  in  a  hovel  with  her 
daughter  and  son-in-law  whose  daily  income 
seldom  exceeded  ten  cents.  As  this  last  visit 
coupled  with  her  past  intense  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  church,  brought  vividly  to 
our  minds  the  old  prophetess  Anna,  we  used 
to  call  this  saintly  woman,  'Mother  Anna.' 

"  I  had  undertaken  to  arrange  for  her 
burial,  but  I  felt  some  solicitude  as  to  how 
to  meet  the  expenses,  for  I  did  not  like  to 
ask  for  subscriptions.  But  within  half  an 
hour  a  letter  from  a  Christian  sister,  to  whom 
Mother  Anna  was  very  dear,  brought  money 
for  almost  half  of  the  expenses,  and  before 
the  next  morning  voluntary  subscriptions 
were  coming  from  so  many  directions  that  I 
had  to  inform  willing  contributors  that  the 
help  already  received  was  quite  sufficient. 

Her  death  and  burial  brought  to  our  re- 
membrance the  apostolic  days.  Though 
some  friends  shed  a  tear,  it  was  over  a  heav- 
enly smile.  Though  some  heaved  a  sigh,  it 
was  with  faces  raised  in  gratitude  to  heaven. 
Our  God  has  never  been  without  his  wit- 
nesses. And  never  will  He  be.  Praised  be 
his  name." 

______  J.  W.  L.  . 

The  Revolt  Against  Religion  in  France.  • 

From  a  letter  of  X.  Koenig  to  a  friend  we 
are  permitted  to  quote  the  following  informa- 
tion; also  from  a  letter  of  Pastor  Barnaud: 

"  You  have  freedom  in  America  and  though 
everything  is  far  from  being  splendid,  still 
you  have  freedom  for  expounding  and  de- 
fending the  message  He  gives  you.  I  am' 
sure  thou  art  very  happy  in  thy  work.  ■ 

"  Here  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  growing. 
At  Madagascar,  our  great  colony,  the  govern- 
ment has  sent  a  Socialist  as  governor,  and 
he  is  destroying  all  the  work  which  has  been 
done  for  years.  The  meeting-houses,  the 
schools  are  shut,  and  it  is  forbidden  under 
serious  penalty  ever  to  hold  private  meetings 
with  singing  and  prayer  in  private  houses. 
In  France  the  great  general  opposi don,  which 
will  grow  if  it  is  possible,  is  manifest  thus. 
Until  now,  in  the  high  schools  it  was  allowed 
to  teach  religion  to  the  children. 

"The  government  in  order  to  show  its  hate 
for  all  religion,  has  decided  that  now  the 
teachers  oi"  religion  should  be  put  on  the 
same  level  as  the  masters  of  music,  painting 
and  dancing.  Then  if  they  wish  to  have  their 
children  instructed  by  the  priest,  the  pastor, 
or  the  rabbi,  they  will  pay  as  they  pay  for 
the  music  or  dancing  master.  Naturally  as 
the  parents  do  not  wish  to  pay  extra  fees  for 
their  children,  and  as  they  are  very  indiffer- 
ent, they  will  leave  their  children  without 
religious  instruction.  I  cannot  tell  thee  when 
I  go  to  my  class  of  high  school  Bible  history 
how  I  suffer,  and  1  am  fighting  against  all 
the  authorities,  who  answer  to  all  my  objec- 
tions by  the  usual:  'If  you  are  not  satisfied, 
don't  come,  and  stay  at  home.' 
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"Now,  if  all  our  so-called  Christians  would 
inite  and  work  with  us,  we  could  hope  to  re- 
ist,  but  opposition  from  the  so-called  mem- 
bers of  the  church  make  a  very  hard  and 
lifficult  situation.  1  know  well  and  now  1 
im  studying  again  and  again  the  prophets — 
specially  Amos  and  Jeremiah  (my  old  favor- 
te  one)  that  the  true  servants  of  the  Lord 
\a.ye  met  with  opposition ;  opposition  being 
s  the  proof  they  are  delivering  a  true  mes- 
age.  This  I  know  well,  and  I  ought  not  to 
ie  shocked  by  it;  and  still  there  are  days 
/hen  I  suffer  too  much  because  of  this  state 
'f  things.  The  greatest  opposition  in  the 
hurch  comes  from  the  pastors;  especially 
hose  who  are  of  the  Unitarian  type  do  noth- 
ig  in  their  associations ;  they  work  really  for 
he  free  thought  and  stop  all  religious  en- 
husiasm.  They  are  crushing  down  the  spir- 
:.  They  cannot  bear  to  see  our  efforts,  and 
he  real  astonishment  produced  by  our  work 
ere  at  Niort.  During  the  month  of  Decem- 
ler,  especially  during  the  Christmas  time,  I 
ad  most  interesting  meetings,  very  numer- 
us.  I  preached  in  this  vast  field:  I  gave  all 
ly  heart  and  all  my  strength:  I  felt  very 
ften  that  the  Lord  was  with  me,  was  work- 
ig  with  me.  1  had  the  consciousness  that 
ly  real  ministry  was  truly  spiritual.  And 
he  care  with  which  the  good  and  the  simple 
nes  were  listening  showed  me  that  there 
.  as  a  response  in  their  hearts.  But  the  op- 
position of  the  worldly  and  wealthy  people 
;  very  very  remarkable  and  characteristic. 
~hey  show  me  by  all  ways  how  they  despise 
ly  enterprises ;  and  their  opposition  is  so  evi- 
ent  that  there  shall  come  a  breaking.  They 
,ish  to  have  for  their  pastor  a  man  well 
ressed,  with  silk  hat,  fresh  gloves,  and  going 

0  the  drawing-room  where  the  ladies  show 
heir  graces.  They  wish  to  have  a  pastor 
/ho  would  approve  all  their  vanities,  and 
ven  appear  in  their  dancing  meetings.  They 
lo  not  dare  too  much  against  me,  because  I 
m  considered  as  a  learned  man  and  they 
annot  say  I  am  an  ignorant  one.  But  if 
hey  would  find  a  way  to  crush  me  it  would 
le  done  very  quickly,  without  caring  for 
ny  children  and  our  difficulties;  as  thou 
east,  my  Quakerism  is  having  its  effect.  To 
;ive  thee  a  proof  of  the  poverty  of  those  op- 
positions : — 

"We  have  appointed  every  Monday  morn- 
ng  a  little  ministers'  meeting,  something 
imilar  to  the  meetings  I  enjoyed  so  much 
it  Philadelphia  (Twelfth  Street)  the  Wednes- 
lay  morning.  To  these  only  two  out  of  forty 
ninisters  come.  My  greatest  comfort  is 
'eaching  the  young  children  the  New  Testa- 
nent: 

"Thy  attached  friend, 

"X.  KOENIG." 

J[Extracted  from  Pastor  Bamaud's  letter.] 

"What  we  want  above  all  (in  France)  is 

1  stronger  and  deeper  religious  feeling.  I  do 
lot  say  that  mysticism  is  not  congenial  to 
is,  in  many  of  the  people  whom  I  know  it 
jippears  at  the  same  time  very  strong  and 
I'ery  sound;  but  taken  as  a  whole  our  French 
beople  are  turned  from  it  by  the  general  opin- 
ion and  way  of  thinking  which  prevail  at  the 
)resent  day.  What  has  been  said  very  often 
.nd  it  is  always  quite  true,  viz.,  our  people 
annot  find  their  equilibrium.    They  are  al- 


ways wavering  between  superstitions  and 
unbelief.  The  latter  prevails  at  present, — 
free-thought  or  rather  the  dogmatical  sys- 
tem. The  doctrine  which  is  called  by  the 
name  is  prevalent  and  increasing  every  day. 
One  cannot  help  to  feel  very  deeply  sad  at 
seeing  materiaHsm  and  unbelief  taking  hold 
of  the  very  soul  of  our  people,  and  by  the 
way  in  which  opposition  is  made  in  Madagas- 
car in  the  name  of  free  thought  to  the  mis- 
sion work,  we  can  judge  by  the  advance  of 
what  that  secular  spirit  holds  in  reserve  for 
us.  But  excuse  me  for  speaking  so,  as  I 
should  be  more  confident,  more  trusting  the 
love  of  God  who  will  not  permit  that,  if  we 
know  how  to  be  faithful." 


Extracts  from  the  Words  of  Samuel  Morris. 


Ai  the  Grave  of  E.  H.  T.,  Ninth  Month  }rd,  iSgj. 


"I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth;  because  thou 
didst  it."    Psalm  xxxix:  9. 

Viewed  from  our  human  standpoint,  we 
cannot  comprehend  why  one  so  beloved;  so 
full  of  usefulness  in  her  own  home,  and  to 
many  beyond  it,  who  was  apparently  in  the 
vigor  of  her  days,  and  with  a  bright  future 
of  happiness  and  service  still  before  her, 
should  have  been  thus  suddenly  taken  from 
our  midst.  Only  one  solution  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  dealings  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  are  inscrutable,  for  "as  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways 
higher  than  our  ways,  and  his  thoughts  than 
our  thoughts."  We  can  only  therefore 
accept  the  stroke  as  coming  from  the  hand 
of  Him  who,  we  must  believe,  "hath  done 
all  things  well."  Yet  as  we  gathered  here 
to-day,  and  amidst  all  the  sorrow  that  fills 
our  hearts,  I  have  been  comforted  in  re- 
membering that  our  blessed  Saviour  came 
upon  this  earth,  not  only  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  poor,  deliverance  to  the  captives, 
and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  but  also 
to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  and  to  comfort 
them  that  mourn."  It  is  to  Him,  and  to 
Him  alone,  that  we  must  therefore  look  for 
the  support  and  consolation  which  we  need 
in  these  seasons  of  sore  grief  and  trial.    .  . 

Among  the  chief  lessons  that  I  think  the 
present  occasion  is  designed  to  bring  home 
to  us,  is  the  fact  that  life  is  just  as  uncertain 
to  every  one  of  us  as  it  has  been  to  her  whom 
we  have  lost.  Especially  have  I  desired 
that  you,  her  younger  relatives  and  friends, 
may  realize  this  as  we  here  gather  around 
her  mortal  remains.  I  would  have  you 
know  that  our  Father  in  Heaven  is  speaking 
to  you,  not  in  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
by  means  of  this  solemn  occasion,  and  from 
this  open  grave,  calling  you  to  lives  of  fuller 
consecration,  and  to  a  closer  walk  with  Him. 

He  is  further  teaching  you  and  all  of  us, 
That  "  'Tis  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live, 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die." 

The  present  only  is  ours,  seeing  we  know 
not  what  a  day,  nor  even  an  hour,  may  bring 
forth.  Yet  time  enough  to  prepare  for  our 
last  great  change  is  graciously  granted  to  us 
all;  the  Holy  Spirit  strives  with  us  all.  _  A 
most  loving  and  merciful  Saviour  has  died 
for  us  all,  and  if  we  fail  in  reaching  the  bless- 
ed home  above  which  He  has  gone  to  pre- 
pare, for  all  who  love  and  follow  Him  here, 


the  fault  will  be  ours.  As  our  hearts  and 
wills  are  given  to  Him,  who  is  thus  wooing 
us  to  be  wise,  the  trials  of  this  life,  whatever 
they  may  be,  will  be  blessed  to  the  further- 
ance of  that  work  of  grace  which  He  has  be- 
gun, and  we  shall  find  that  "All  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God." 
Then,  however  bitter  may  be  the  cups  of 
which  we  have  to  drink,  or  whatever  the 
losses  we  may  have  to  suffer,  as  we  pass 
through  our  pilgrimage  here,  we  shall  be 
enabled,  in  filial  resignation,  to  say,  "The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 


The  Dignity  of  Manual  Labor. 


From  President  Roosevelt s  Address  to  Delegates  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Second  Month  26th. 


I  trust  that  more  and  more  our  people  will 
see  to  it  that  the  schools  train  toward  and 
not  away  from  the  farm  and  the  workshop. 
We  have  spoken  a  great  deal  about  the  digni- 
ty of  labor  in  this  country;  but  we  have 
not  acted  up  to  our  spoken  words;  for  in 
our  education  we  have  tended  to  proceed 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  educated  man 
was  to  be  educated  away  from  and  not  to- 
ward labor.  The  great  nations  of  medieval 
times  who  left  such  marvelous  works  of 
architecture  and  art  behind  them  were  able 
to  do  so  because  they  educated  alike  the 
brain  and  hand  of  the  craftsman. 

We,  too,  in  our  turn  must  show  that  we 
understand  the  law  which  decrees  that  a 
people  which  loses  physical  address  invari- 
ably deteriorates;  so  that  our  people  shall 
understand  that  the  good  carpenter,  the 
good  blacksmith,  the  good  mechanic,  the 
good  farmer,  really  do  fill  the  most  import- 
ant positions  in  our  land,  and  that  it  is  an 
evil  thing  for  them  and  for  the  nation  to 
have  their  sons  and  daughters  forsake  the 
work  which,  if  well  and  efficiently  performed, 
means  more  than  any  other  work  for  our 
people  as  a  whole. 

One  thing  that  I  would  like  to  have  you 
teach  your  pupils  is,  that  whether  you  call 
the  money  gained  salary  or  wages  does  not 
make  any  real  difference,  and  that  if  by 
working  hard  with  your  hands  you  get  more 
than  if  you  work  with  your  head  only,  it 
does  not  atone  for  it  to  call  the  smaller 
amount  salary. 

The  term  "dignity  of  labor"  implies  that 
manual  labor  is  as  dignified  as  mental  labor; 
as  of  course  it  is.  Indeed  the  highest  kind 
of  labor  is  that  which  makes  demands  upon 
the  qualities  of  both  head  and  hand,  of  heart, 
brain  and  body.  Physical  powers,  physical 
address,  are  necessities;  they  stand  on  a  level 
with  intellect,  and  only  below  character. 

Let  us  show  that  we  regard  the  position  of 
the  man  who  works  with  his  hands  as  being 
ordinarily  and  in  good  faith  as  important 
and  dignified  and  as  worthy  of  consideration 
as  that  of  a  business  man  or  professional  man. 
We  need  to  have  a  certain  readjustnnent  of 
values  in  this  country,  which  must  primarily 
come  through  the  efforts  of  just  you  men  and 
women  here,  and  the  men  and  women  like 
you  throughout  this  land. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  HOMEMAKERS. 

I  would  not  have  you  preach  an  impossible 
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ideal ;  for  if  you  preach  an  ideal  that  is  im- 
possible you  tend  to  make  your  pupils  be- 
lieve that  no  ideals  are  possible  and  therefore 
you  tend  to  do  them  that  worst  of  wrongs 
— to  teach  them  to  divorce  preaching  from 
practice,  to  divorce  the  ideal  that  they  in 
the  abstract  admire  from  the  practical  good 
after  which  they  strive.  Teach  the  boy  and 
girl  that  their  buisness  is  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood;  teach  the  boy  that  he  is  to  be  the 
homemaker;  the  girl  that  she  must  ultimate- 
ly be  the  homekeeper;  that  the  work  of  the 
father  is  to  be  the  bread  winner,  and  that 
of  the  mother  the  housekeeper;  that  their 
work  is  the  most  important  work  by  far  in 
all  the  land;  that  the  work  of  the  statesman, 
the  writer,  the  captain  of  industry,  and  all 
the  rest,  is  conditioned,  first  upon  work  that 
finds  its  expression  in  the  family,  that  sup- 
ports the  family.  So  teach  the  boy  that  he 
IS  to  be  expected  to  earn  his  own  livelihood; 
that  it  is  a  shame  and  scandal  for  him  not  to 
be  self-dependent,  not  to  be  able  to  hold  his 
own  in  the  rough  work  of  actual  life. 

Teach  the  girl  that  so  far  from  its  being 
her  duty  to  try  to  avoid  all  labor,  all  effort, 
that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  her  to 
be  as  good  a  housewife  as  her  mother  was  be- 
fore her.  Sometimes  the  kindest  and  most 
well-meaning  mother,  sometimes  a  kind  and 
well-meaning  father  also,  do  as  much  damage 
to  the  children  as  the  most  thoughtless  and 
selfish  parent  could,  by  bringing  them  up  to 
feel  that  the  goal  of  their  attainment  should 
be  the  absence  of  effort  instead  of  effort  well 
directed. 

VAPID  IDLENESS  A  CURSE. 

We  have  ail  of  us  often  heard  some  good 
but  unwise  woman  say:  "I  have  worked 
hard;  my  daughter  sha'n't  work;"  the  poor 
woman,  not  realizing  that  great  though  the 
curse  of  mere  drudgery  of  overwork  is,  that 
it  is  not  so  great  as  the  curse  of  vapid  idleness 
and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  idleness  is  that  of  the  hobo  at  one  side 
of  the  scale  or  the  gilded  youth  at  the  other. 

Do  not  waste  time  in  envying  the  idler  at 
either  end  of  the  social  scale.  Envy  is  not 
the  proper  attitude  toward  them.  The 
proper  attitude  toward  them  is  a  good-humor- 
ed but  thorough-going  disapproval  of  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  so  blind  not  only  to 
the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole,  but  to  his 
or  her  own  real  interests,  as  to  believe  that 
anything  permanent  can  be  gained  from  a 
life  of  selfish  and  vacuous  idleness. 

Such  idleness  is  the  poorest  investment  in 
the  long  run  that  can  be  imagined,  and  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  forfeit  all  chance  of  real 
happiness  than  to  set  deliberately  to  work  to 
treat  pleasure  as  the  only  aim  after  which 
to  stnve.  Teach  the  boy  and  girl  to  work; 
teach  them  that  their  proper  duty  is  in  the 
home;  their  duty  to  one  another  and  towards 
their  neighbors.  Then  teach  them  more; 
teach  them  to  build  upon  this  foundation 
the  superstructure  of  the  higher  life. 

I  want  to  sec  our  education  directed  more 
and  more  towards  training  boys  and  girls 
back  to  the  farm  and  the  shop,  so  that  they 
will  be  first  rate  farmers,  first  rate  mechanics, 
fit  to  work  with  the  head  and  to  work  with 
hands;  and  realizing  that  work  with  the 
hands  is  just  as  honorable  as  work  with  the 
head. 


In  addition  I  want  to  see  a  training  that 
will  make  every  boy,  every  girl  leaving  the 
public  schools,  leaving  the  schools  of  the 
nation,  feel  impelled  so  to  carry  himself  or 
herself  that  the  net  result  when  his  or  her 
life  has  been  lived,  shall  be  an  addition  to 
the  sum  total  of  decent  living  and  achieve- 
ment for  the  nation,  and  have  them  under- 
stand that  they  are  never  going  to  amount 
to  much  in  the  big  things  if  they  don't  first 
amount  to  something  in  the  little  things. 

PLEA  FOR  HOMELY  DUTIES. 

The  effort  should  be  made  to  teach  every- 
one that  the  first  requisite  of  good  citizen- 
ship is  doing  the  duties  that  are  near  at 
hand.  But  of  course  this  does  not  excuse  a 
man  from  doing  the  other  duties,  too.  _  Itis 
no  excuse  if  a  man  neglects  his  political 
duties  to  say  that  he  is  a  good  husband  and 
father;  still  less  is  it  an  excuse  if  he  is  guilty 
of  corruption  in  politics  or  business  to  say 
that  his  home  life  is  all  right.  He  ought  to 
add  to  decency  in  home  life,  decency  in 
politics,  decency  in  public  life. 

So  my  plea  is  not  that  the  homely  duties 
are  all  sufficient,  but  that  they  are  a  neces- 
sary base  upon  which  to  build  the  super- 
structure of  the  higher  life;  our  children 
should  be  trained  to  do  the  homely  duties  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  in  addition  to  have 
it  in  them  so  to  carry  themselves  that  col- 
lectively we  may  well  and  fitly  perform  the 
great  and  responsible  tasks  of  American 
citizenship. 

Home,  School  and  Vacation,  a  Book  of 
Suggestions; 

BY  ANNIE  WINSOR  ALLEN. 


This  book  is  so  full  of  helpful  suggestions 
to  any  one  who  is  interested  m  children,  that 
extracts  are  offered  to  The  Friend.  The 
book  can  be  found  in  Friends'  Library,  No. 
140  N.  Sixteenth  Street. 

S.  W.  E. 

The  present  well-recognized  increase  in 
nervous  diseases  indicates  that  we  of  these 
latest  times  are  making  some  serious  new 
mistakes  in  our  way  of  life,  that  with  all  of 
our  improvements  through  knowledge  of 
bacteriology  and  hygiene,  we  are  heedless  of 
some  essentials  to  steady  health  and  rational 
life;  we  are  habitually  going  counter  to  some 
necessities  to  full  development.  And  this  is 
true  of  all  classes  in  the  community.  The 
increased  tendency  to  neuritis,  nervous  pros- 
tration, and  their  fellows — heart-disease  and 
insanity — is  not  confined  to  the  rich  or  the 
idle,  to  the  day's  worker  or  the  farmer's 
wife.  Every  community  and  occupation  is 
attacked  by  it,  but  chiefly  the  dwellers  in 
and  near  cities,  who  overwork  their  nerves 
and  heart,  and  overtax  their  brains.  Even 
the  children  show  the  strain. 

Before  rapid  transit  w.s  possible,  when 
horses  trotted  "two-forty"  and  letters  went 
not  rnore  than  fifty  miles  a  day;  be  ore  mul- 
tiplicity was  thrust  upon  us;  when  news- 
papers had  four  pages,  and  big  cities  held 
only  one  hundred  thousand  people,  then  the 
powers  of  civilized  man  were  sufficient  to 
meet  the  succession  of  events  that  came  be- 
fore him  and  he  could  choose  wisely  without 
needing  much  wisdom.  His  brain  was  ade- 
quate to  his  civilization,  his  nervous  system 


was  adjusted  to  it,  and  the  muscles  of  hi: 
heart  were  equal  to  the  demand  that  hi: 
mental  activity  made  upon  them.  The  lift 
of  children  was  easily  and  naturally  unevent 
ful.  But  our  modern  conditions  supply  per- 
petually perplexing  and  conflicting  demands 
upon  our  time  and  attention,  our  sympathy 
and  our  imagination. 

Many  modern  appliances,  like  the  auto 
mobile  and  telephone,  are  so  elaborate  tha 
their  use  demands  close,  steady,  anxious  at 
tention.  Most  of  them  release  us  from  ont 
or  another  natural  necessity  and  from  th( 
restriction  of  natural  conditions.  The  rail 
road  train  releases  us  totally  from  the  necesi 
sity  of  staying  within  walking  distance  o 
home;  the  newspaper  releases  us  from  tjw 
natural  condition  of  knowing  and  caring  lit 
tie  about  distant  persons  and  events.  Larg< 
cities  bring  forty  delightful  acquaintances  t<| 
our  doors  where  one  called  upon  our  grand 
mothers;  the  mail-orJer  department  stord 
make  it  possible  for  the  farmer's  wife  h 
procure  any  of  twenty  different  kinds  o| 
churns.  With  all  this  has  come  a  new  desird 
for  beauty  and  brightness,  pleasure  and  varij 
ety,  born  of  the  new  opportunity  in  increase 
possessions  and  decreased  drudgery.  The 
IS  an  eagerness  for  varied  experiences  an^ 
personal  enlargement,  for  raciness  and  mov( 
ment  in  life.  The  bewilderment  of  outwan 
things,  pleasing,  complete,  and  desirable 
has  blurred  our  inner  vision,  and  we  Ids 
sight  of  the  real  in  the  glare  of  the  visibl 
A  multitude  of  charms  beset  us  and  ou 
children. 

If  the  modern  parent  accepts  for  himsel 
all  that  comes,  he  breaks  down ;  if  he  sets  n 
careful  bounds  for  his  children,  the  strain  o 
them  inevitably  cripples  their  present  an^ 
future  health,  happiness  and  usefulness.  HI' 
has  to  be  perpetually  making  choice  amonj 
the  perplexing  claims  of  conflicting  oppor 
tunities.  He  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  con 
tinual  need  of  wisdom.  If  he  has  no  wis 
basis  of  choice,  chaos  in  act  and  mind  is  th 
result,  and  nerve  weakness  in  the  rising  gen| 
eration. 

Just  principles  of  choice  are  essential  t<j 
steady  health  and  rational  life;  they  anj 
necessities  to  full  development.  It  is  01  suci 
principles  that  we  are  heedless  in  our  genera 
tion.  Many  of  us  do  not  know  what  the] 
are,  so  that  we  innocently  imagine  that  what 
ever  is  good  is  good  for  us,  and  do  not  evei 
try  to  strike  a  balance  between  our  power 
and  our  efforts.  We  ask  for  no  equality  be 
tween  our  capacities  and  our  ambitions,  wi 
establish  no  proportion  between  time  ancj 
occupation,  between  attentive  power  anc 
things  to  be  interested  in,  for  we  understanc 
neither  elimination  nor  balance  In  fine  w< 
do  not  know  how  to  make  a  wise  choice 
We  have  no  recognized  principles  in  sucl 
matters. 

This  lack  of  principle  is  the  fundamenta 
obstacle  to  proper  regulation  of  ourselveii 
and  our  children  in  the  matter  of  occupaj 
tions  or  amusements.  .  .  .  Child-laooil 
stunts  the  body,  unchildish  pleasures  dwarl 
the  mind,  the  will  and  the  emotions,  by 
over-stimulation.    .    .  . 

People,  old  or  young,  enjoy  excitement 
because  it  makes  them  feel  very  much  aliv( 
and  relieves  them  from  all  sense  of  respon 
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iibout  the  house:  but  had  not  thought  it 
Mbility.    But  freguent  excitement  is  bad, 
^l^oecause  it  taxes  vitality  too  much  all  at  one 
time.    Every  one  who  has  learned  the  de 
iDendable  joy  of  wholesome  pleasures  and 
ithe  satisfaction  of  responsibilities  skilfully 
net,  gets  a  distaste  for  frequent  and  facti 
tious  excitement.    Any  parent  who  has  the 
.;ourage  to  deny  his  children  the  injurious 
iixcitements  need  not  fear  that  he  is  depriv 
ing  them  of  rightful  enjoyment,  provided 
i-hat  he  substitutes  saner  pleasures.    .  . 
I  Over-stimulation  results  in  a  sort  of  men 
:al  congestion.    Congestion  comes  from  hav 
i  ng  too  many  kinds  of  things  to  do;  stagna 
:ion  from  having  too  much  of  one  kind  to 
do.    While  congestion  is  usually  a  city  prod- 
uct, stagnation  is  naturally  met  oftenest  in 
ar:|::he  country.    It  seems  to  be  almost  as  in- 
y|  iurious  as  congestion  to  the  nerves,  though 
irl  t  certainly  does  not  over-stimulate  the 
oflorain.    .    .  . 

;  I  Childhood  is  very  self-sufficing.  The  small- 
>  1  ir  the  child  is,  the  more  this  is  true,  though 

childhood  in  this  sense  does  not  come  wholly 
t  :o  a  legitimate  end  before  the  age  of  eighteen 

X  even  twenty.  Its  four  stages  are  each  a 
3ri  ittle  more  advanced  toward  maturity  than 
3!  :he  one  before,  but  each  is  marked  by  the 
IS  ;ame  necessity  for  being  allowed  a  habitable 
:r,  vvorld  of  its  own,  unperplexed  by  the  occu- 
t-i  i^ations,  responsibilities,  and  pleasures  of 
|:<:  maturity.  Let  each  stage  begin  with  a  little 
tf  lif  the  new  which  is  to  come  during  its  pro- 
s  *ress,  but  let  it  not  accumulate  all  until  the 

?nd.  Let  each  have  toward  its  end  a  slight 
:  bretaste  of  what  is  to  come  in  the  stage 

5eyond,  but  only  enough  to  prevent  shock 

vhen  the  change  comes.  Make  amusements 
•  IS  well  as  all  other  occupations  correspond 
-  .0  age  and  development.    To  do  this  well, 

parents  need  to  keep  a  clear  vision  of  what 
vj  s  a  normal,  healthy,  progressive  childhood, 
V  md  of  what  is  the  full  maturity  toward 
n  vhich  the  child  should  be  moving;  and, 
if.  ibove  all,  they  need  to  remember  that  each 
([.phild  is  a  separate  problem,  altering  at  every 

;tage. 

1^,  By  holding  these  considerations  steadily 
jf  ;n  mind,  and  putting  them  bravely  into  prac- 
j5  pice,  we  shall  take  our  fair  share  in  the  work 
|)f  abolishing  the  present  distressing  condi- 
,(  "ion  of  nerve  weakness,  and  building  up  in 
3[  )ur  nation  steady  health,  rational  life,  and 
>-  ull  development. 
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.  "Discretion  of  Speech  is  More  Than 
(Eloquence." — This  saying  of  Bacon  is  sug- 
gested to  close  observers  of  men  and  events. 
That  was  not  an  original  conception  of  his, 
or  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  one 
.)f  the  writers  of  the  Apocrypha  said:  "An 
;loquent  man  is  known  far  and  near;  but  a 
;Tian  of  understanding  [that  is,  a  man  of  dis- 
:retion]  knoweth  when  he  slippeth."  A  wise 
nan  puts  on  his  "Judgment  Cap"  the  mo- 
nent  he  perceives  that  the  orator  is  warming 
ip.  Said  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  conven- 
liion  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  the 
Jnited  States:  "  Here  comes  the  orator  with 
!iis  drop  of  reason  and  flood  of  words."  Elo- 
:iuence  has  its  place,  chiefly  in  inducing  peo- 
i)le  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  right  or 
jjersuading  them  to  refrain  from  doing  what 
;hey  know  to  be  wrong. — Christian  Advocate. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


How  Self  Was  Blown  Away. — "I'm 
tired  of  everything,  mamma.  Do  tell  me 
what  to  do!"  said  Beth  Lincoln,  coming  into 
the  room  where  her  mother  was  sitting.  "  I 
am  tired  of  everything  and  everybody. 
Please  tell  me  what  I  can  do." 

"  Is  my  daughter  tired  of  herself?"  asked 
her  mother,  with  a  slight  emphasis  on  "her- 
self." 

"Why,  yes.    Didn't  I  say  so,  mamma?" 

"  How  would  it  do  to  stop  trying  to  please 
self,  of  which  you  are  so  very  tired?" 

"Mamma,  what  do  you  mean?" 

Just  then  dear  little  Madge  came  toddling 
into  the  room  and  wistfully  said:  "  I  haven't 
any  one  to  play  with." 

Her  mother  gave  Beth  a  meaning  look, 
and  said:  "  How  would  it  do  for  my  big  girl 
to  get  away  from  self  and  amuse  my  little 
girl?" 

She  was  called  from  the  room,  and  found 
two  happy  children  when  she  returned  half 
an  hour  later.  What  were  they  doing? 
Beth  was  blowing  soap  bubbles,  and  Madge 
was  trying  to  catch  them.  The  mother 
stood  for  a  moment  in  silence,  thinking: 
"What  a  beautiful  picture!" 

Beth  looked  up  and  saw  her  mother,  and 
said:  "Aren't  the  bubbles  beautiful,  mamma, 
and  isn't  Madge  a  dear?" 

"  I  have  two  dears  now.  But  what  has 
become  of  that  tired  self?" 

"  Blown  away,  mamma,  with  the  bub- 
bles," laughed  Beth. — Exchange. 


The  Art  of  Self-Defense. — "  Have  you 
ever  studied  the  art  of  self-defense?"  said  a 
young  fellow  to  a  man  of  magnificent  phy- 
sicme  and  noble  bearing. 

The  elder  man  looked  at  his  questioner 
with  a  quiet  smile,  and  then  answered 
thoughtfully: 

"Yes,  I  have  studied  and  practiced  it." 
"Ah!"  said  the  other  eagerly.  "Whose 
system  did  you  adopt?" 
"Solomon's,"  was  the  reply. 
Somewhat  abashed,  the  youth  stammered 
out: 

"Solomon's!  What  is  the  special  point  of 
his  system  of  training?" 

"Briefly  this,"  replied  the  other:  '"A  soft 
answer  turneth  away  wrath.'" 

For  the  moment  the  young  man  felt  an  in- 
clination to  laugh,  and  looked  at  his  friend 
anxiously  to  see  whether  he  was  serious. 
But  a  glance  at  the  accomplished  athlete  was 
enough;  and  soon  a  very  different  set  of  feel- 
ings came  over  the  youth  as  his  muscular 
companion  added,  with  a  quiet  emphasis: 
"Try  it." — 5.  S.  Times. 


The  Crowded  Brain. — A  boy  returned 
from  school  one  day  with  a  report  that  his 
scholarship  had  fallen  below  the  usual  aver- 
age, and  this  conversation  took  place: 

"Son,"  said  the  father,  "yo  've  fallen  be- 
hind this  month,  haven't  you?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  How  did  it  happen?" 
"  Don't  know,  sir." 

The  father  knew,  if  the  son  didn't.  He 
had  observed  some  dime  novels  scattered 


worth  while  to  say  anything  until  fitting 
opportunity  should,  offer  itself.  A  basket 
of  apples  stood  upon  the  floor,  and  he  said: 

"Empty  out  these  apples  and  take  the 
basket  and  bring  it  to  me  half  full  of  chips." 
Suspecdng  nothing,  the  son  obeyed. 

"And  now,"  he  continued,  "put  those  ap- 
ples back  into  the  basket."  When  half  the 
apples  were  replaced,  the  boy  said : 

'Father,  they  roll  off.  I  can't  put  any 
more  in." 

"Put  them  in,  I  tell  you." 

"  But  I  can't." 

"Put  them  in?  No,  of  course  you  can't 
put  them  in.  You  said  you  didn't  know 
why  you  fell  behind  at  school,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Your  mind  is  Hke  that  basket;  it 
will  not  hold  more  than  so  much  And  there 
you've  been  the  past  month  filling  it  up  with 
cheap  dirt — dime  novels." 

The  boy  turned  on  his  heel,  whistled, 
and  said:  "Whew!  I  see  the  point." 

Not  a  dime  novel  has  been  seen  in  the 
house  from  that  day  to  this. — Selected. 

Children  and  Shows. — Of  late  years,  in 
many  of  our  large  centers  of  population,  there 
has  been  the  growth  of  places  where  drama- 
tic and  other  like  entertainments  are  given 
almost  daily. 

The  vaudeville  and  the  so-called  family 
theater  open  their  doors  in  the  afternoons 
at  cheap  admission  prices  and  are  patronized 
by  great  numbers  of  women  and  children. 
Beside  these,  the  enterprise  of  street  railway 
companies  and  of  other  parties  has  establish- 
ed open-air  theaters  in  parks  and  similar 
places  of  resort  on  the  outskirts  of  cities, 
where  cheap  exhibitions  are  given.  Scrupu- 
lous care  is  taken  in  many  instances  that 
these  shows  shall  not  be  of  an  injurious 
character,  and  the  claim  is  made  by  some 
that  they  aim  at  refinement. 

In  too  many  cases,  however,  the  cheap 
show  is  cheap  mdeed,  and  its  influence  is  far 
from  elevating. 

Some  one  who  was  present  awhile  ago  at 
a  summer  theater  while  a  vivid  melodrama 
was  in  progress,  said  afterwards  to  a  friend 
that  he  pitied  the  scores  and  scores  of  little 
people  around  him,  who  were  wrought  up  to 
a  pitch  of  high  excitement  by  the  stirring 
scenes  on  the  stage.  It  seemed  almost  too 
much  for  children  to  watch  the  proceedings 
that  made  such  drains  upon  their  syrnpath- 
ies.  A  mother,  who  studied  the  matter,  said 
she  had  deliberately  decided  to  keep  her  little 
boys  away  from  such  things  as  long  as  she 
could.  She  did  not  object  to  the  drama,  but 
she  thought  her  children's  minds  were  too 
young  to  bear  the  strain  of  these  lurid  pro- 
ductions. 

Objection  can  fairly  be  made,  too,  to  the 
character  of  many  of  the  songs  which  are 
sung  in  these  places.  They  may  not  be  im- 
moral, but  they  relate  to  topics,  to  ways  of 
the  worid,  with  which  it  is  best  young  people 
shall  not  have  an  acquaintance. 

Many  of  the  "stunts"  of  these  show  per- 
formers are  but  slightly  removed  from 
coarseness  and  from  evil  suggestions.  The 
object  is  to  raise  a  laugh,  and  they  are  not 
always  choice  in  their  selection  of  methods. 

It  would  be  well  for  parents  and  for  teach- 
ers to  give  some  attention  to  this  whole  sub- 
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ject.  As  the  amusements  of  children  have 
something  to  do  with  their  development,  it 
becomes  us  to  see  that  these  hours  of  recrea- 
tion do  not  become  hours  of  injury. — The 
American  Church  S.  S.  Magazine. 


A  great  orator  spoke  before  a  large  assem- 
bly of  people  and  they  were  pleased  at  what 
he  said.  His  tones  seemed  music,  and  his 
gestures  were  perfect.  The  people's  thought 
gathered  under  the  words  of  the  writer  and 
their  feelings  flowed  rich  and  full.  You 
would  say  now  that  the  orator  used  direct  in- 
fluence upon  those  who  heard  him;  you 
would  say  that  his  effort  was  brilliant.  The 
people  went  away  and  in  a  little  while  forgot. 
In  this  same  community  there  was  a  man 
that  moved  among  the  people.  Every  place 
he  went  he  said  a  kind  word;  every  oppor- 
tunity he  had  he  did  a  kind  deed;  he  was  up- 
right— he  never  took  from  another  what  did 
not  belong  to  him;  he  was  just — he  asked 
for  what  belonged  to  him  and  gave  to  that 
other  what  was  his  own.  He  never  spoke 
before  the  public  in  a  great  meeting.  He 
never  spoke  before  more  than  two  or  three 
people  at  a  time,  yet  when  he  died  the  com- 
munity put  up  a  monument  in  memory  of 
him.  They  loved  him.  They  could  not  for- 
get him.  This  man's  influence  was  indirect; 
it  was  not  brilliant ;  it  was  just  such  influence 
as  each  of  us  might  exert. — S.  S.  Advocate. 


How  TO  Train  the  Hearing. — There  are 
very  few  people  who  know  how  to  listen.  Of 
the  majority  of  people,  young  and  old,  it 
might  be  said,  "they  have  ears  and  they 
hear  not."  I  do  not  mean  that  in  these 
people  the  actual  organ  of  hearing  is  defec- 
tive. 1  do  mean,  however,  that  that  part  of 
the  brain  which  corresponds  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  is  not  sufficiently  exercised  or  prop- 
erly trained. 

In  this  short  article  I  give  you  a  few  ex- 
ercises by  means  of  which  you  may  develop 
the  power  of  hearing,  so  as  to  get  clear  pic- 
tures in  your  mind  of  the  things  you  hear. 

In  the  first  place,  listen — just  listen, 
if  you  live  in  the  country,  go  out  of  doors, 
and  ask  yourself  what  you  hear.  The  wind 
is  sighing  through  the  trees  above  your  head, 
and  the  leaves  are  rustling  against  each  other 
A  dog  is  barking.  From  across  the  fields 
come  the  low  of  a  cow  and  the  tinkle  of  the 
bell  about  her  neck.  In  the  meadows  the 
men  are  shouting  to  each  other.  The  distant 
clang  of  a  church  bell  is  heard. 

To  tell  you  to  listen  to  these  familiar 
.sounds  seems  almost  absurd  on  my  part. 
But  if  you  will  think  it  over,  you  will  prob- 
ably have  to  confess  that  while  you  perhaps 
have  heard  these  sounds  all  your  life,  you 
have  never  really  listened  attentively  to 
them.  And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  the 
exerci.sc  which  1  suggest  is  so  valuable— it 
forces  you  to  pay  attention. 

If  you  live  in  the  city,  try  the  same  ex- 
ercise there.  Listen  attentively  and  note 
the  sounds  that  come  to  your  ear.  ihe 
practice  of  this  simple  exercise  for  five  min- 
utes daily  will,  in  a  few  weeks,  produce  in 
you  a  marked  increase  in  the  power  of  hear- 
ing and  of  remembering  what  you  hear. 

Another  excellent  exercise  is  the  follow- 
ing: Get  a  friend  to  read  to  you  some  poem 


that  you  have  never  heard.  Let  him  read 
one  line  slowly  and  distinctly.  Then  repeat 
after  him  what  you  heard.  Then  treat  the 
next  line  in  the  same  way.  After  that  the 
two  lines  together.  Then  the  third  line; 
thereafter  the  fourth  line ;  following  that,  the 
third  and  fourth  line  together,  and  finally 
the  four  lines  read  slowly  and  distinctly; 
you  all  this  time  faithfully  repeating  ex- 
actly what  you  hear. 

Few  boys  will  be  able  to  do  this  without 
practice.  But  after  a  few  weeks  of  faithful 
application  to  this  simple  exercise  any  bright 
boy  will  be  able  to  remember  four  or  even 
eight  lines  of  some  poem  such  as  Gray's 
Elegy  or  Longfellow's  Psalm  of  Life.  To 
remember  prose  is  not  quite  so  easy.  But, 
here  again,  practice  tells.  I  know  of  cases 
where  boys  and  girls  have  remembered 
prose  selections  of  one  hundred  and  more 
words  after  hearing  them  read  aloud  only 
once. 

You  can  imagine  the  practical  value  of 
such  training  as  this  to  the  boy  studying 
at  school  or  college,  who  wants  to  remember 
what  his  teacher  said;  or  the  young  fellow 
in  the  counting  room  who  wants  to  avoid 
mistakes  in  carrying  out  orders  or  in  trans- 
mitting messages.  In  hearing,  as  in  all  other 
things,  practice  makes  perfect. 

The  above  is  the  advice  of  Professor  Rich- 
ard Cunningham  in  the  American  Boy.  He 
might  have  extended  the  same  principle  of 
barkening  into  our  daily  spiritual  life.  "To- 
day, if  ye  will  hear  the  still,  small  voice, 
harden  not  your  heart." 

Elizabeth  Hooten. 

A  religiously  inclined  woman  from  early 
life  was  Elizabeth  Hooten,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  join  in  religious  fellowship  with  Geo. 
Fox,  before  the  name  of  Quaker  was  applied 
to  him  or  his  friends.  In  the  year  1647,  be- 
fore he  appeared  as  a  public  preacher,  he 
came  into  Nottinghamshire,  and  had  serious 
conferences  on  religious  subjects  with  sev- 
eral. Amongst  them  was  E.  Hooten,  who  was 
then  convinced  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world;  and  by  inv/ard  attention  to 
this  Monitor  in  her  own  breast  (by  Divine 
aid),  she  experienced  the  work  of  conversion, 
and  sanctification  began  and  advanced  in  her 
heart,  whereby  she  was  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  spiritual  gifts. 

In  the  year  1650,  she  received  a  gift  in  the 
ministry,  being  reputed  to  be  the  first  min- 
ister of  her  sex  in  this  (Friends')  Society. 
The  Apostle  Paul  mentions  women  as  his 
fellow-helpers  and  laborers  in  the  Lord.  Wil- 
liam Sewel  also,  that  "among  other  persua- 
sions in  London  there  were  women  who  did 
preach,  and  were  heard  with  great  satisfac- 
tion." Elizabeth  Hooten,  being  one  of  the 
eariiest  believers  in  and  one  of  the  eariiest 
preachers  of  the  light  of  Christ  in  man,  be- 
fore those  called  Quakers  were  an  embodied 
society,  she,  as  one  of  their  preachers,  at- 
tended public  places  of  worship  and  at  the 
clo.se  sought  opportunity  to  publish  theirdoc- 
trine  there,  which  was  not  a  custom  then, 
but  peculiar  to  them,  and  for  which  she  met 
with  much  abuse.  She  traveled  in  many 
parts  of  the  nation  to  call  people  to  repent- 
ance, and  to  take  heed  to  the  convictions  of 


the  Divine  Light  and  grace  of  God  in  thei 
own  hearts,  for  which  she  was  one  of  tb 
earliest  sufferers  among  the  members  of  thi 
rising  society. 

As  early  as  1651,  she  was  imprisoned 
Darby  upon  the  complaint  of  a  priest, 
whom  she  had  spoken  by  way  of  reprool 
In  the  next  year,  1652,  she  was  again  im 
prisoned  in  York  for  delivering  an  exhorta 
tion  to  a  congregation  at  Rotheram  at  th 
close  of  their  public  worship. 

In  1654,  she  was  imprisoned  on  the  lik 
account  for  five  months  in  Lincoln,  and 
1665,  for  twelve  weeks  in  the  same  plaa 
In  1660,  passing  quietly  along  the  road,  sb 
met  one  Jackson,  priest  of  Selston  in  NqI 
tinghamshire,  who  abused  her,  struck 
repeatedly,  knocked  her  down,  and  put 
into  the  water.  She  received  barbarous  usag 
in  New  England.    In  all  her  afflictions  sn 
appears  through  Divine  support  to  have  bee 
preserved  in  patience,  and  in  a  meek  an 
quiet  spirit;  but  steadfast  and  immovab 
in  the  truth  in  which  she  most  surely 
lieved.    And  at  last  while  with  George  Fc 
William  Edmundson  and  others,  visiting 
Gospel  love  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  s\ 
finished  her  life  in  peace  at  an  advanced  ag 

A.  F 


Science  and  Industry. 

Powdered  Eggs. — Consul  Thomas 
Norton,  in  a  report  from  Chemnitz,  stat 
that  much  interest  is  felt  among  Germz 
chemists  charged  with  food  investigatic 
over  the  reported  degree  of  success  which  h 
attended  efforts  to  preserve  eggs  by  desicc 
tion.  This  leads  him  to  furnish  the  followii 
information: 

"The  process  was  invented  by  a  chemi 
of  Victona,  Australia.  The  results  obtain( 
have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the  Farme 
and  Settlers'  Co-operative  Society,  of  Sydn 
has  erected  an  extensive  plant  for  the  man 
facture,  on  a  large  scale,  of  'egg  powder. 

"The  process  is  as  simple  a  one  in  princi 
as  that  of  preserving  fruit  by  sealing  it  h 
metically  at  a  boiling  temperature  or  of  p 
teurizing  milk.    Eggs,  freed  from  the  shel 
are  dried  at  the  relatively  low  temperature 
545  degrees  C.  (130  degrees  F.)    The  ope 
tion  can  be  rapidly  executed  in  contain 
kept  at  this  temperature,  from  which  the 
has  been  exhausted,  and  from  which  likewi. 
the  aqueous  vapor  is  withdrawn  as  fast  ■ 
given  off  by  evaporation  from  the  eggs. 

"The  advantage  of  this  method  consists 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  alteration  in  t; 
chemical  composition  of  the  eggs.  Therejs 
simply  a  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  watr 
held  mechanically  in  combination,  as  whi 
fruit  is  dried  by  free  exposure  to  the  air  ail 
sun  or  by  more  rapid  artificial  methoc. 
When  thoroughly  desiccated  and  brought  > 
pulverization  into  the  state  of  coarse  power 
the  egg  material  can  be  preserved  for  an  i- 
definite  period  in  ordinary  packages,  if  ket 
in  a  dry  place. 

"The  eggs  are  'reconstituted'  by  the  si - 
pie  addition  of  water  to  the  dry  powder,  tie 
resultant  mass  being  quite  indistinguishalfi 
from  newly  beaten-up  eggs.  Before  t|e 
method  was  accepted  as  a  basis  for  industril 
exploitation,  it  was  submitted  to  exhausti* 
critical  tests  by  the  Victorian  department^ 
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hriculture,  which  demonstrated  that  purity, 
i(se  of  digestion,  flavor,  etc.,  were  entirely 
MiafFected  by  the  operation  of  desiccation, 
Reservation  for  a  long  period,  and  reconsti- 
tion  by  the  addition  of  water,  provided 
lat  fresh  eggs  were  employed  at  the  outset, 
lis  latest  novelty  in  the  processes  of  insur- 
g  the  inexpensive  and  healthful  preserva- 
)n  of  staple  articles  of  popular  diet  forms  a 
slcome  addition  to  those  already  so  highly 
ilued,  such  as  the  freezing  of  fresh  meat,  the 
'aporation  of  fruits,  and  the  desiccation  of 
ilk. 

"From  the  economic  standpoint  it  is  evi- 
tnt  that  the  cost  of  eggs  as  an  article  of  food 
ill  be  notably  reduced  when  large  tracts  in 
mote  regions  are  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
Dultry  raising.  An  important  factor  would 
;  the  lov.'  cost  of  freight  for  a  compact  pow- 
red  material  as  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
mse  of  importing  eggs  in  the  natural  fragile 
ndition,  containing  seventy-four  per  cent, 
i  water  and  involving  much  waste  space  in 
icking.  Equally  important  would  be  the 
trtainty  of  securing  egg  meat  guaranteed  as 
iepared  from  absolutely  fresh  material.  The 
nplicity  of  preservation  and  the  ease  with 
tiich  a  variety  of  savory  dishes  can  be  ex- 
idiently  prepared  from  eggs,  enhance  the 
Aue  of  such  a  food  preparation,  not  only  for 
le  ordinary  household,  but  also  for  the 
lergencies  of  travel." 


A  New  Typewriter. — It  appears  that  an 
vention  hitherto  considered  impossible  has 
cently  been  achieved  in  the  shape  of  a 
(iting  machine  for  the  Japanese  language, 
[lis  language,  as  is  commonly  known,  is  not 
■'sound"  language  for  the  ear,  like  our  own. 
It  a  "sight "  language  for  the  eye.   We  con- 
fy  all  the  sounds  of  our  speech  by  means  of 
I  alphabet  of  twenty-six  letters  used  as 
■  llables.    But  the  Japanese,  like  the  Chi- 
■se,  have  to  have  a  separate  character  for 
ery  idea,  so  that  many  thousands  of  these 
eographs  have  to  be  memorized  before  one 
n  read  or  write.    The  Japanese  have  also 
.  0  sets  of  syllabaries,  called  the  Hirogana 
:  id  the  Katagana;  but  as  this  form  of  writ- 
;  g  is  only  used  to  express  the  sounds  of 
foreign  words  or  doubtful  ones  of  Chinese 
rimvation,  no  one  thought  it  would  be 
orth  the  trouble  to  bring  out  a  typewriter 
ith  these  sounds.    The  crux  of  the  prob- 
.Ti  was  to  produce  a  machine  capable  of 
riting  the  thousands  of  ideographs  daily 
j  .ed  in  Japanese  writing. 
;,Yusaku   Shinowara,   an   officer  of  the 
?.nperial  Banaking  Bureau  in  Tokyo,  it 
j  lems,  has  been  keeping  his  inventive  fac- 
iit_y  alive  to  this  subject  for  some  time, 
ji'ith  him,  as  with  many  another  in  the 
r[C)urse  of  human  progress,  necessity  has  been 
I- le  mother  of  invention.    Shinowara  was 
neatly  distressed  by  the  immense  labor 
i:iVolved  in  carefully  copying  out  by  hand 
it]ie  endless  official  reports  of  his  depart- 
ent,  in   the  native  ideographic  script, 
r-iradually  he  applied  himself  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  envoi ving  a  machine  to  do  the  work, 
j  j'hen  his  mind  was  satisfied  that  he  had  hit 
; pen  the  fruitful  idea,  he  bravely  resigned 
tr  is  position  and  devoted  all  his  time  to 
ll^rfecting  his  m.odel. 

]i  Recently,  Shinowara  applied  for  and  was 


granted  a  patent  for  his  invention.  The 
new  machine  is  about  seventeen  inches 
square,  not  unlike  the  ordinary  model,  and 
is  capable  of  typing  2,500  ideographic  char- 
acters, the  approximate  number  daily  used 
in  correspondence  and  in  the  public  press. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  machine,  and  the  selling 
price  is  expected  to  be  about  I150. 

It  is  difficult  for  foreigners  easily  to 
appreciate  what  a  lightening  of  labor  this 
invention  will  bring  to  the  thousands  now 
confined  to  the  painful  grip  of  the  native 
writing  brush,  painting  ideas  in  fantastic 
shapes',  the  slightest  variation  from  which 
will  change  the  meaning.  Thousands  of 
typewriters  for  printing  the  leading  lan- 
guages of  the  world  are  in  common  use  in 
Japan;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  no  great  circula- 
tion of  the  new  invention  will  ever  find  its 
way  outside  of  Japan.  Indeed,  the  foreigner 
that  would  undertake  the  mastery  of  its 
brain-racking  keyboard  of  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphs, few  would  be  found  to  emulate, 
though  many  might  admire.  To  the  foreign 
eye  the  keyboard  has  the  hopeless  appear- 
ance of  a  Chinese  dictionary  without  the 
meanings,  repellent  to  all  save  the  solitary 
few  afflicted  with  linguistic  madness. — 
Harper's  Weekly. 


Only  to  human  humility  can  God  speak 
intelligibly.  Only  when  a  man  is  humble 
can  he  hear  and  understand  the  words  of 
God. — Phillips  Brooks. 


Westtown  Notes. 

On  First-day  evening  William  B.  Harvey  spoke  to 
the  boys,  and  Jane  A.  Page  read  to  the  girls  her  sketch 
of  the  life  of  William  U.  Ditzler,  which  was  much  en- 
joyed. 

The  list  of  flowers  found  this  season,  as  posted  on 
the  bulletin  boards  in  the  two  ends  of  the  house,  con- 
tains only  three  entries  so  far,  the  Skunk  Cabbage, 
Chickweed  and  Dandelion. 

The  last  of  the  regular  Sixth-day  evening  lectures 
for  this  year  was  given  last  week  and  it  was  most  thor- 
oughly appreciated.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Girls'  House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  spoke 
on  Modern  Philanthropy,  dwelling  on  juvenile  courts, 
probation  officers,  and  particularly  on  the  methods 
which  the  Girls'  House  of  Refuge  is  successfully  em- 
ploying in  its  work. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

The  death  of  Jane  Miller,  of  Edinburgh  at  near  the 
age  of  ninety,  takes  away  a  mother  in  Israel  who  occu- 
pied a  high  place,  both  as  a  recorded  minister  and  in 
positions  of  social  service,  and  in  steadfastness  to  the 
plain  testimonies  of  Friends.  This  event  is  of  special 
interest  to  many  American  Friends  who  had  the  privi- 
lege of  her  kind  hospitalities  when  in  and  about  Edin- 
burgh. 


Bear  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  Earl- 
ham,  lowA,  the  22nd  instant.  James  Henderson,  a 
minister  from  Ohio  (accompanied  by  Jonathan  Binns 
of  the  same  State)  also  Ephraim  Bowles,  a  minister 
from  Kansas,  were  present  to  both  of  whom  returning 
minutes  were  given.  Ella  Newlin  returned  the  mmute 
granted  her  in  Eighth  Month  last,  liberating  her  to  at- 
tend Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  and  the  meetings  compos- 
ing it,  which  labor  was  accomplished  to  the  peace  of  her 
mind'and  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting.  On  First- 
day,  the  23rd,  beside  the  regular  morning  meetmg,  a 
meeting  for  the  public  was  held  at  3  p.  m.,  which  was 
well  attended  by  the  residents  of  the  town.  This  was 
felt  to  be  a  favorable  season.  James  Henderson  and 
his  companion  Jonathan  Binns  started  the  morning  of 
the  24th  for  Ida  Grove,  where  they  expected  to  visit 
some  isolated  Friends-    Ephraim  Bowles  who  has  com- 


pleted his  religious  labor  in  these  parts  intends  to  return 
home  at  once. 


Friends'  Meeting  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  follow- 
ing or  a  similar  letter  has  been  sent  by  interested  mem- 
bers of  the  Pittsburg  meeting  (commenced  years  ago 
under  a  religious  concern  of  Benjamin  Lightfoot  and 
wife)  to  different  Monthly  Meetings  of  their  acquaint- 
ance: 

"Dear  Friends: — The  Friends  of  Pittsburg  feel  a  con- 
cern to  bring  before  your  meeting  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  meeting  for  worship  held  here  every  First-day  at 
1 1  A.  M.  in  the  assembly-room  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  120  Fifth  Street,  Pittsburg,  where  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  any  Friends  passing  through  the 
citj. 

'  If  any  member  of  your  Monthly  Meeting  knows  of 
any  Friend  or  Friends  residing  in  or  near  Pittsburg  and 
not  now  attending  the  meeting,  we  would  be  much  ob- 
liged if  the  name  and  address  would  be  sent  to  the  un- 
dersigned. 

"Yours  in  Christian  fellowship, 

"Cornelia  Trimble  Jarvis. 
"  19  Harrision  Avenue. 

"  Bellevue,  Pa., 

"First  Month  23rd,  1908." 


A  few  weeks  ago  a  visitor  to  Pasadena  "Friends' 
Church,"  California,  reported  what  came  to  us  in  a 
letter  as  advice  from  the  pastor  of  that  meeting  that 
the  members  should  go  to  hear  a  fine  singer  who  was 
present,  when  she  should  appear  at  an  expected  play 
in  a  theatre  building.  Correspondence  with  the  said 
pastor  has  brought  from  him  a  denial  that  he  ever  ad- 
vised or  would  advise  any  to  attend  a  theatrical  play, 
being  himself  decidedly  opposed  to  the  theatre  and  its 
works. 

Our  informant,  being  consulted,  now  says  he  mis- 
understood his  guest  as  to  the  statement  that  the  ac- 
tress was  introduced  as  such  at  the  "  Friends'  Church," 
and  sang;  but  a  doubt  remains  as  to  whether  the  going 
to  hear  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross''  was  advised  by  the 
minister  or  not.  Therefore  we  may  judge  it  safe  to 
credit  the  pastor  with  understanding  his  own  meaning 
best. 

Our  only  motive  for  exposing  results  of  once  begin- 
ning a  line  of  departure  from  Friends'  principle  of  pub- 
lic worship,  is  to  exhibit  warnings  to  our  people  here 
against  the  first  beginnings  of  such  departures. 

J.  Passmore  Elkinton,  of  Media,  Pa.,  and  Thomas 
K.  Sharpless,  of  Birmingham,  being  on  a  deputation 
elsewhere,  stopped  over  at  Pittsburg  on  Second  Month 
23rd  and  attended  the  Friends'  meeting  there,— one  of 
the  first  welcome  responses  to  Cornelia  T.  Jarvis 's  in- 
vitation lately  issued  to  Friends  generally  to  consider 
their  meeting  when  passing  Pittsburg. 

The  past  history  of  Friends  in  this  State  seems  to 
have  been  a  matter  of  coincident  interest  in  two  locali- 
ties in  the  past  week, — the  "Early  History  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting"  in  Germantown  as  set  forth 
by  Isaac  Sharpless  on  Second-day  evening  at  the 
Friends'  Schoolhouse,  and  "Quakerism  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania"  at  Haverford  on  Fifth-day  evening. 

John  S.  and  Esther  H.  Fowler  from  Ohio,  have 
been  attending  Quarterly  and  other  meetings  in  this 
vicinity,  in  pursuance  of  a  Minute  from  their  Monthly 
Meeting  liberating  them  to  attend  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  and  several  of  its  subordinate  meetings. 

William  C.  Cowperthwaite  and  William  Bacon 
Evans  have  been  visiting  the  Tunessassa  Indian  reser- 
vation of  western  New  York,  on  a  religious  visit  to  the 
school  and  natives.  We  understand  that  Zebedee 
Haines  has  also  gone  thither  to  relieve  the  Superinten- 
dent of  the  School,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the 
Superintendent's  father. 

A  New  Yearly  Meeting  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Five  Years'  Body,  to  be  opened  at  Central  City  in 
Nebraska  on  the  fifth  of  next  Sixth  Month,  and  to  be 
called  Nebraska  Yearly  Meeting.  This  will  make  thir- 
teen American  Yearly  Meetings  under  the  Five  Years' 
Meeting. 


Mary  Warrington  Stokes  expects  to  sail  from 
Porto  Rico  for  her  Moorestown  home  with  Dr.  Hen- 
rietta M.  Thomas  on  the  i8th  instant.  Faithful  service 
to  the  sick  seems  to  have  been  given  by  them  day  and 
night, — often  twelve  and  sixteen  persons  in  the  waiting- 
room,— "two  hundred  and  fourteen  patients  seen  last 
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^eek" — some  brought  in  parents'  arms  from  afar. 
The  visit  of  Alfred  C.  Garrett  and  Walter  Smedley,  who 
have  returned,  was  of  much  comfort  to  the  laborers. 

Correspondence. 

Treatment  of  Colds. — An  esteemed  Friend  has  long 
felt  concerned  to  place  the  following  tried  and  proved 
directions  before  our  readers,  and  we  recognize  that  a 
concern  to  "heal  the  sick"  may  well  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Master's  spirit  and  literature: — 

Having  experienced  the  benefit  of  home  remedies  for 
colds  and  the  dreaded  disease  pneumonia,  I  feel  willing 
to  hand  to  others,  if  it  is  only  a  simple  prescription;  but 
if  persisted  in  and  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  will  prove  favorable  beyond  expectation;  as  the 
heat  of  the  body  is  assisted  to  rise  and  become  normal, 
nature  will  do  her  work  very  promptly.  1  have  hastily 
prepared  a  chicken  and  procured  a  glass  of  broth. 

"  It  is  important  that  it  be  not  rich  so  that  fever  may 
be  checked  or  kept  low;  repeated  drinks  of  hot  broth 
will  mostly  break  a  chill. 

"When  ready  to  retire  it  is  very  helpful  to  immerse 
the  feet  in  hot  water,  in  a  bucket  that  is  deep,  so  the 
limbs  may  be  heated,  wiped  dry,  and  rubbed  well  with 
olive  oil  or  cocoa-butter.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  warm 
or  the  labor  is  lost,  and  the  cold  increased. 

"  Flax-seed  tea  drank  freely  is  very  nourishing. 

"When  the  patient  is  ready  for  solid  food  an  uncooked 
egg  taken  before  each  meal  aids  digestion;  if  repulsive 
put  a  little  salt  on  the  lips  after  taking  the  egg;  put 
nothing  with  the  egg  or  the  value  of  it  is  lost. 

"An  egg,  uncooked,  taken  before  each  meal  is  an 
excellent  remedy  for  valvular  heart  affection  or  stomach 
trouble  in  any  form. 

"These  remedies  have  proven  themselves  invaluable 
to  the  writer." 


Editor  of  The  Friend: — As  I  read  the  contribution 
from  E.  C.  Cooper — "The  Coming  Up  of  a  New  Genera- 
tion '' — in  No.  ^1  of  The  Friend,  1  felt  to  unite  sincerely 
with  the  sentiments  therein  expressed  believing  that 
they  proceeded  from  the  source  of  all  good  and  it  seemed 
right  for  me  to  give  voice  to  the  same  through  the  col- 
umns of  thy  paper. 

1  can  see  no  other  way  to  the  realization  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom  coming  in  the  earth  than  by  giving  up  our 
own  wills  entirely  to  his  will  in  all  things,  and  humbly 
desiring  to  be  instructed  as  to  what  we  should  do  or 
leave  undone.  As  we  long  to  see  our  Society  prosper- 
ing let  us  "lay  aside  every  weight  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  run  with  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us,  etc." 

A.  H.  P. 

Norwich,  Ontario,  Canada. 


From  one  put  under  straits  by  an  officer  in  the  mat- 
ter of  giving  oath  or  affirmation. — "My  conscience  is 
that  I  can  do  no  more  than  I  have  been  doing. — just 
simply  answer  with  one  word.  That  is  the  way  that 
I  interpret  the  Scripture. 

"A  dispensation  of  Truth  is  weighing  heavy  upon 
my  heart  and  mind,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  things. 
I  still  retain  my  membership  with  what  is  known  as  the 
progressive  Friends.  The  way  I  see  it,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  us  (1  say  "us")  from  other  de- 
nominations, other  than  in  the  so-called  ordinances, — 
"  Lord's  Supper"  and  water  Baptism.  Pastor  to  have 
charge  of  the  services,  dictates  the  time  for  prayer  or 
testimony,  exalts  the  Scriptures  (or  word  of  God  as 
they  call  the  Bible  all  the  time)  above  the  Spirit,  saying 
"we  try  and  test  evervthing  by  the  'word  of  God,' 
My  heart  is  sad.    1  coutd  speak  more  but  I  forbear." 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  Siaths.— Secretary  Straus  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  &)mmerce  and  Labor,  with  the  view  of  lessen- 
ing the  evils  resulting  from  anarchists  and  criminals 
coming  to  this  country  from  abroad,  has  given  orders 
that  the  immigration  authorities  shall  lake  steps  neces- 
sary to  "securing  the  co-operation  of  the  police  and 
detective  forces  in  an  effort  to  rid  the  country  of  alien 
anarchists  and  criminals  falling  within  the  law  relating 
to  deportation."  The  law  savs  that  among  those  who 
ttiay  be  excluded  are  "anarcnists  or  persons  who  be- 
lieve in  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  govern- 
ment or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassination  of  pub- 
lic officials." 

On  the  4th  instant  a  fire  in  a  brick  public  school  build- 
ing in  Collinwood  near  Cleveland.  Ohio,  occurred  at- 
tended with  great  loss  of  life.  The  school  contained 
between  three  hundred  and  ten  and  three  hundred  and 


twenty-five  pupils,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seventy 
were  killed.  In  the  effort  to  escape  from  rooms,  the 
doors  of  which  opened  inwards,  a  panic  ensued,  and  a 
tightly  packed  mass  of  children  prevented  egress.  This 
sad  event  has  aroused  an  inquiry  in  this  city  and  in 
many  other  places  respecting  the  construction  of  and 
the  existence  of  safety  appliances  in  school  buildings, 
with  the  view  of  guarding  against  the  occurrence  of 
such  calamities.  In  many  cases  directions  have  al- 
ready been  given  to  have  the  doors  of  school  houses, 
and  buildings  used  for  public  gatherings  which  now 
open  inwards,  changed  to  make  them  open  outwards. 

A  despatch  from  Washington  says:  Surgeon-General 
Walter  Wyman,  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  has  sub- 
mitted to  Secretary  Cortelyou  a  "  Report  on  Milk  in  Its 
Relation  to  Public  Health."  The  report  is  the  result 
of  an  investigation  ordered  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
conducted  by  Federal  experts  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  M.  J.  Rosenau,  of  the  hygienic  laboratory.  It 
fills  seven  hundred  and  fifty  printed  pages  and  is  one 
of  the  most  thorough  studies  of  the  milk  problem  yet 
made.  Doctor  Wyman  says:  "The  steady  decrease  in 
general  mortality  does  not  apply  to  the  infants.  It  is 
recognized  that  gastro-intestinal  disease  is  the  largest 
single  factor  determining  infant  mortality.  This  enor- 
mous loss  of  potential  wealth  is  of  grave  concern  to  the 
State  and  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  this  work  to  include  all  available  data 
showing  the  influence  of  milk  as  a  carrier  of  infection 
and  the  measures  necessary  in  consequence."  Doctor 
Mohler  points  out  that  probably  the  most  important 
disease  of  cows  from  the  standpoint  of  public  health  is 
tuberculosis,  and  that  it  is  the  most  prevalent.  He  in- 
sists that  all  milk  should  come  from  either  tuberculosis 
tested  cattle  or  be  subjected  to  pasteurization.  While 
pasteurization  is  not  the  ideal  to  be  sought,  practically 
It  is  forced  upon  us  by  present  conditions.  Doctor  Wy- 
man's  report  contains  an  array  of  evidence  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  infected  milk  for  epidemics  of  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  Passed  Assistant 
Surgeon-General  John  W.  Trask  has  tabulated  the  data 
of  five  hundred  epidemics  that  were  definitely  traced 
to  the  milk  supplies,  including  three  hundred  and  seven- 
teen typhoid  epidemics,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
scarlet  fever,  fifty-one  diphtheria  and  seven  of  pseudo- 
diphtheria,  or  epidemic  sore  throat. 

Better  pay  and  a  pension  system  for  members  of  life- 
saving  stations  are  provided  for  in  a  bill  that  has  been 
favorably  reported  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. The  system  of  pensions  provides  that  the  wid- 
ow of  the  life-saver,  his  children,  less  than  sixteen  years 
old,  and  his  mother,  provided  she  was  supported  by 
him,  shall  receive  in  equal  portions  for  two  years  the 
same  amount  that  the  life-saver  was  receiving  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

President  Roosevelt  has  signed  a  proclamation  crea- 
ting the  Ozark  National  Forest  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Arkansas.  The  Ozark  and  the  Arkansas  Na- 
tional Forests  form  the  two  easternmost  national  for- 
ests, and  give  the  State  a  forest  area  of  nearly  two  mil- 
lion acres.  The  new  forest  has  an  area  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  acres,  and  is  located  on 
the  divide  between  the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers. 
The  area  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  unbroken 
stands  of  hardwood  and  short-leaf  pine.  The  new  for- 
est brings  the  total  area  of  the  national  forests  in  the 
United  States  up  to  164.963,555  acres. 

The  United  States  law  regulating  the  employment 
of  employees  on  railroads,  has  lately  gone  into  effect, 
it  stipulates  that  men  who  handle  train  orders  by  tele- 
graph or  telephone  shall  not  be  on  duty  more  than 
nine  hours  out  of  twenty-four.  The  so-called  16-houi 
law  has  also  gone  into  effect.  This  applies  to  trainmen, 
enginemen  and  firemen.  Such  emplovees.  the  iaw  pro- 
vides must  not  work  more  than  sixteen  hours  in  the 
aggregate  in  any  24-hour  period. 

FoREKJN. —  King  Edward  of  England  arrived  in  Paris 
on  the  5th  instant,  travelling  under  the  name  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  It  is  stated  that  he  will  spend  a 
month  at  Biarritz,  and  make  a  cruise  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean with  Oucen  Alexandra. 

Lord  Cromer,  formerly  consul-general  in  Egypt,  has 
recently  declared  in  a  debate  in  the  house  of  lords:  "  1 
have  seen  something  and  heard  more  of  maladministra- 
tion in  backward  states  in  the  hands  of  despotic  and 
irresponsible  rulers,  but  I  assert,  without  hesitation, 
that  never  in  my  experience  have  1  seen  or  heard  of 
misrule  comparable  to  the  abuses  that  have  grown  up 
in  the  Congo  state.  There  has  been  a  cynical  disregard 
of  the  native  races  and  a  merciless  exploitation  of  the 
country  in  the  interests  of  foreigners,  for  which,  I  be- 
lieve, a  parallel  cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  mod- 
ern times."    A  new  Congo  annexation  treaty  has  lately- 


been  submitted  to  the  Belgian  Parliament  by  whi< 
King  Leopold  agrees  to  make  many  concessions,  it 
stated  in  Brussels  that  should  Parliament  now  refu 
to  ratify  the  treaty  it  is  believed  that  King  Leopold, 
order  to  escape  foreign  intervention,  would  offer  tl 
Congo  to  France,  which  possesses  a  privileged  right 
case  Belgium  refuses  to  annex  it. 

A  recent  despatch  from  Tokio,  says:  "Japanese  en 
gration  to  Hawaii,  Canada,  United  States  and  Mexi 
has  actually  stopped,  pending  conclusion  of  the  neg 
tiations  with  the  United  States,  under  which  certa 
classes  will  be  allowed  entrance." 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  recommended  by  Pre; 
dent  Roosevelt,  Santo  Domingo  is  about  to  settle  wi 
her  foreign  creditors  by  paying  them  twenty  per  cer 
in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  new  bonds.  The  cash  w 
be  provided  by  the  fund,  now  amounting  to  about  fo 
million  dollars,  which  has  accumulated  in  a  New  Yo 
bank  since  American  agents  began  to  collect  the  Dot 
inican  customs  revenue,  and  which  consists  of  fifty-fi' 
per  cent,  of  the  money  thus  collected. 

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — By  an  experienced  young  woman  Frien 
a  position  as  travelling  companion,  governess  or  mot 
er's  helper. 

Address  "J.  L."    Office  of  The  Friend. 

Wanted. — A  working  home  in  the  country  for  a  b'' 
of  twelve.    For  further  information  apply  to 

Rachel  C.  Reeve, 
"North  House,"  451  N.  Marshall  St..^ 
Philadelphia.! 

Wanted. — A  competent  woman  to  care  for  an  i| 
valid  and  assist  with  light  household  duties. 

Address  "  H."    Office  of  The  Friend.I 


Wanted. — A  Friend  as  caretaker  at  Friends'  Ins| 
tute  Rooms. 

Apply  to  George  Vaux,  Jr., 

404  Girard  BuiidingJ 
Broad  and  Chestnut  S| 
or  to  J.  Henry  Bartlett, 
140  N.  Sixteenth  Str 


Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  v| 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  PhiladelphI 
at  6.48  and  8.31  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trail 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  ceni 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  resT 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  B| 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendentl 


Died. — At  the  home  of  William  Spicer,  Newbo 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  nineteenth  of  Second  Monl 
1908,  Priscilla  Derbyshire  Stevens,  relict  of  the  l,f 
Abe!  N.  Stevens,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  her  a| 
She  was  born  near  Charleston,  the  fifth  day  of  Teif 
Month,  1820,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Derbyshire  a| 
Annie  Wing.  Her  parents  were  staunch  Friends,  a| 
"Aunt  Priscilla."  as  she  was  affectionately  called  1 
all  who  knew  her,  adhered  tenaciously  to  the  faithi 
which  she  was  reared.  She  was  turned  in  good  mel 
ure  into  a  Christian  life  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  al 
at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  under  a  visiting  ministry! 
her  neighborhood,  became  more  definitely  establish! 
in  the  faith,  and  remained  throughout  her  long  lifii 
firm,  yet  loving  exponent  of  Divine  Truth.  It  vl 
about  that  time  when  she  began  a  happy  married 
of  more  than  forty  years,  which  was  followed  by  a  wl 
owhood  of  about  twenty  years.  Eight  of  her  elevl 
children  survive.  Many  testimonies  borne  at  her  fn 
eral  made  the  occasion  a  remarkable  one. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  California,  the  twenp 

third  of  the  Twelfth  Month,  tg.^j.  Lydia  Patters(. 
wife  of  Joseph  Patterson,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  If 
age.  Her  gentle,  quiet  nature  had  endeared  her  t<» 
large  circle  of  friends,  who  keenly  feel  their  loss.  Eal' 
in  the  autumn,  she  passed  through  a  severe  trial  in  i|s 
death  of  her  beloved  daughter  Alice  G.  Mott.  of  Mariii, 
Iowa.  Her  strength  being  insufficient  to  make  the  Icj? 
journey  to  her  daughter's  home,  made  the  trial  mip 
severe.  Many  of  her  expressions,  during  her  sickn(|, 
gave  evidence  that  her  trust  and  confidence  were  firny 
fixed  on  her  Redeemer,  verifying  the  Scripture  decla- 
tion:  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mil 
is  stayed  on  Thee;  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee." 


WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Stre*t,  Pbila. 
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A  so-called  minister  complains  that  Christ 
not  American  enough.    But  it  is  better 

lat  Americans  should  be  Christian,  than 

lat  Christ  should  be  American. 


Some  persons  look  backward'in  history  for 
leir  revelations,  others  look  forward  for 
leirs,  others  look  upward, — not  in  space  but 
1  spirit;  that  higher  look  which  is  in  heaven- 
f  places  in  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glory, 
'his  look  is  for  "to-day,"  if  they  will  hear 
lis  voice.  It  is  the  revelations  of  now,  the 
ccepted  time,  that  are  to  build  us  up.  They 
dll  become  past  soon  enough,  and  gone  if 
oX  embraced  now.  And  those  of  the  future 
AW  become  now  soon  enough,  and  too  soon 
those  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  present. 
Now"  is  the  acceptance-time  for  Divine 
►penings.  Otherwise  we  are  not  a  Society 
founded  on  the  Rock  of  Revelation.  We 
'  ire  not  founded  on  that  Rock  because  our 
)ast  was,  but  because  we  are  so  now. 

Is  it  not  by  leaving  behind  as  past  the 
evelation  committed  to  the  Society  as  to  the 
lature  of  worship,  is  it  not  by  substituting 
)olicy  so  as  to  use  modes  that  work  in- 
dependently of  immediate  revelation  or  an- 
)inting,  that  the  professing  Society  of  Friends 
■las  largely  lost  its  voice  of  prophecy,  and 
nade  itself  but  an  echo  of  the  common 
'eligious  professions? 

The  loud  call  now  left  upon  us, — and  we 
:annot  say  it  is  not  the  last  call  if  not  heeded 
low, — is  to  be  true  to  the  Divine  openings  of 
jur  day  and  time.  These  because  revelations 
])f  truth  for  to-day  will  not  be  in  a  break 
iMth  those  of  the  past,  but  in  continuation 
jand  in  development  thereof, — for  the  truth 
(cannot  in  principle  deny  itself,  however 
Imuch  its  outlines  may  expand.  Back  to 
■\revelation  is  the  only  forward  movement  for 
us.   Copying  will  not  be  revelation,  but 


heeding  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever,  in  whatever 
He  says  to-day  for  to-day,  is  embracing  the 
essential  revelation  on  which  our  future 
depends. 

We  want  as  Friends  to  get  back  to  our 
ancient  determination  to  know  nothing  in 
religious  life  but  the  living  touch  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified, — who  is  the  wis- 
dom of  God  and  the  power  of  God.  As 
Quakerism  consists  in  revelation  imparted 
and  lived  out,  we  shall  never  commend  it  by 
any  other  process.  Republishing  our  books 
and  standards  is  well.  These  things  ought 
to  be  done  but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 
By  being  faithful  to  believed  revelation,  we 
demonstrate  what  revelation  will  do,  and  it 
will  be  its  own  evidence,  and  new  power  will 
reach  thousands  of  corners  where  new  books 
cannot  get  in.  The  living  touch  of  God,  in 
whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
will  make  its  own  way,  and  take  us  along 
with  Him  in  this  generation,  as  sweeping 
instead  of  sleeping  partners  of  his  will  and 
work. 

No  Warrant  for  Despair  of  a  Waiting  Wor- 
ship. 

The  circuit  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  was 
completed  in  the  holding  of  Haddonfield  and 
Salem,  at  Haddonfield,  on  the  i2th  inst. 
Beautiful  spring  weather  and  an  unusually 
large  gathering  of  Friends  contributed 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  But 
above  all  to  be  remembered,  as  at  even  the 
day  passes  in  review  before  the  mind  of  the 
writer,  is  the  recollection  of  the  heart-tend- 
ering influence  of  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  manifested  amongst  us.  Surely 
with  such  meetings  as  this  to  refresh,  en- 
courage and  strengthen  us,  we  need  not 
despair  of  that  Quakerism  which  is  still 
willing  to  wait  in  worship  and  in  seryice 
until  enduement  comes  from  on  High. 
Many,  if  not  all,  our  several  Quarteriy  Meet- 
ings recently  held,  have  yielded  the  assur- 
ance that  they  were  occasions  of  peculiar 
blessing.  Let  us  remember  this  as  our 
Yeariy  Meering  draws  nigh,  that  we  may  all, 
both  young  and  old,  repair  thither  with 
fervent  prayers  upon  our  hearts,  that  God 
will  there  bless  us  with  an  unusual  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  work  as  a 
cementing  influence  among  us,  and  to  our 
strengthening  as  a  body  of  believers. 

Walter  L.  Moore 


Great  is  the  advantage  of  faithful  obedi- 
ence; it  sweetens  every  cup,  and  speaks 
peace  to  the  soul.— Samuel  Fothergill. 


Religious  Teaching. 


BY  WM.  C.  ALLEN. 


The  word  "teaching"  as  used  in  this  arti- 
cle means  religious  instruction.  Teaching 
generally  involves  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  message  to  be  delivered; 
also,  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  reason  and 
expound  from  whilst  delivering  the  message. 
Can  these  conditions  exist  under  the  call  and 
authority  of  God? 

The  biblical  word  "prophecy"  indicates  the 
act  of  ministry  as  [it  should  be]  exercised  in 
our  day.  Thus,  the  Old  Testament  prophet 
and  the  New  Testament  minister  largely  per- 
formed the  same  functions.  Both  taught, 
exhorted,  foreshowed  or  prophesied  future 
events,  decried  the  sins  of  their  age,  preached 
repentance,  and  exalted  godliness.  All 
these  services  have  been  performed  by  God's 
human  spokesmen  to  this  very  day,  as  they 
have  been  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Sometimes  God's  ministers  and  prophets 
have  not  had  any  distinct  message  given 
them  before  entenng  into  the  work  assigned 
them.  They  simply  obeyed  the  call  to  go 
to  a  designated  place  of  service,  and  only 
when  they  reached  there,  was  the  nature  of 
the  message  revealed  to  them.  When  the 
king  of  Israel  called  Micaiah  into  his  presence 
hoping  to  hear  a  favorable  prophecy  from 
his  lips,  Micaiah  simply  remarked,  "What 
my  God  sayeth  that  will  1  speak."  He 
seems  to  have  had  no  sight  of  his  subsequent 
rebuke  for  the  arrogant  king  (II.  Chronicles 
1 8:  13).*  Jeremiah,  who  on  the  other  hand 
so  often  had  the  detail  of  his  messages  pre- 
sented to  him  before  he  delivered  them,  also 
had  a  similar  experience.  Once  he  was  told 
by  his  Master  to  go  to  the  gate  of  the  city 
with  a  bottle,  as  a  sign,  "and  proclaim  there 
the  words  that  1  shall  tell  thee."  When  he 
reached  the  gate  he  was  given  and  declared 
the  solemn  warning  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.    (Jer.  19:  2.) 

The  biblical  narrative  more  frequently 
discloses  that  God's  prophets  or  ministers 
often  had  a  clearly  defined  message  first 
given  to  them,  with  the  command  to  go 
thereafter  to  some  place  to  deliver  it.  Thus 
Gad,  David's  seer,  was  charged  by  God  with 
a  personal  message,  giving  the  king  the  choice 
of  three  different  punishments  because  of 
David's  sin  in  numbering  Israel.  Haying 
received  the  charge.  Gad  "came  to  David" 
and  told  the  latter  what  he  had  previously 
been  told  to  say  (1.  Chronicles  21 :  10).  When 
Hezekiah  was  sick  unto  death  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  "to  Isaiah  saying,  Go  and 
say  to  Hezekiah"  (then  follows  the  message). 
Here,  too,  the  messenger  was  given  the  very 
language  he  was  to  use  before  he  started  out 
to  express  it  (Isaiah  38:  5).    The  same  prep- 

*The  American  Revised  Version  is  used  in  tiiis  article, 
but  the  King  James  version  shows  the  same  meaning. 
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aration  was  just  as  much  granted  in  minis- 
tering to  bodies  of  people.  We  find  that  at 
the  beginning  of  Jeremiah's  career,  he  says: 
"The  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  me  saying, 
Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem  saying" 
— then  follows  a  long  message  he  was  to 
deliver  and  did,  to  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
(leremiah  2:  2).  Our  Lord  forearmed  his 
disciples  with  the  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  preaching  they  were  to  exercise  at 
that  particular  time  when  he  charged  them 
before  they  started,  "  As  ye  go  preach  saying, 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand"  (Matt. 
10:7).  This  was  then  the  appropriate  mes- 
sage in  connection  with  his  advent  and  his 
then  developing  service  on  earth.  John  on 
Patmos  saw  a  great  vision,  which  included 
a  great  message,  and  was  told,  "What  thou 
seest  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  to  the 
seven  churches"  (Rev.  i :  1 1).  He  wrote  the 
messages  as  given,  and  doubtless  subsequent- 
ly sent  them  to  the  seven  churches. 

So  we  see  that  God  has  employed  varied 
methods  in  forwarding  his  work  through 
men.  The  Bible  shows  that  they  often  were 
filled  with  the  Spirit,  charged  with  a  message 
and  then  sent  in  a  designated  direction  to 
speak  it.  Clearly  it  is  non-scriptural  to 
claim  that  only  one  of  the  above  methods 
is  the  correct  one.  To  do  so  limits  the  Di- 
vine operations  according  to  our  finite  judg- 
ment, and  may  tend  to  limit  the  Divine  work 
through  his  ministers. 

Our  Saviour  when  warning  his  disciples 
about  the  subsequent  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, told  them  that  when  brought  to  judg- 
ment (Mark  13:  11)  they  should  not  be  anx- 
ious beforehand  what  they  should  speak, 
"but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you.  in  that 
hour,  that  speak."  The  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  this  particular  manner  was 
here  specifically  and  only  in  connection  with 
their  hour  of  personal  trial  when  brought 
before  governors  and  kings.  1 1  was  a  blessed 
promise.  It  was  not  here  applied  to  public 
ministry,  as  if  this  is  the  only  method  used 
by  our  Lord  in  equipping  his  servants  for 
their  work.  So  to  misapply  it  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  facts  as  recorded  in  the  Gospel. 
The  Master  may  give  a  message  beforehand, 
or  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  The  waiting 
servant  is  to  see  that  it  is  God's  message — 
not  someone's  else — and  is  to  deliver  it  faith- 
fully in  Divine  authority  and  love. 

Ihe  fact  that  God  often  puts  his  message 
into  the  hearts  of  his  workers  beforehand  is 
inevitably  associated  with  religious  teaching. 
In  its  very  nature  religious  teaching  is  not 
likely  to  be  as  spontaneous  as  is  the  ministry. 
If  then,  as  we  have  seen,  God  often  gives  his 
servants  messages  beforehand,  how  much 
more  does  He  do  so  in  teaching.  Teaching 
also  implies  the  use  of  the  mental  powers 
.subject  to  the  Divine  openings.  Do  the 
holy  Scriptures  show  that  God  sanctions 
such  a  .service?  Are  we  recommended  to 
engage  in  a  service  in  which  the  worker  is 
sometimes  to  see  beforehand  his  message,  is 
to  reason  from  the  Bible,— and  therewith 
necessarily  use  his  mental  faculties,  -  all  un- 
der the  Divine  ill  mination,  if  effectual? 

God's  people  after  their  experience  in 
Horeb  and  at  Sinai  were  four  different  times 
enjoined  to  teach  their  children  the  laws 
that  had  been  received:  "thou  shalt  teach 


them  diligently  to  thy  children  and  shall 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house" 
(Deut.  6:  7,  also  4:  9;  6:  20  to  25;  1 1 :  19). 
Here  was  family  teaching.  These  reiterated 
commands  were  interwoven  with  the  most 
solemn  warnings  against  apostacy.  From 
that  day  to  this,  history  reveals  that  a  failure 
to  teach  children  the  Divine  precepts  and 
doctrines  has  always  been  followed  by  spirit- 
ual slothfulness  and  denominational  disin- 
tegration. God's  commands  in  this  particu- 
lar have  never  been  abrogated. 

Times  of  religious  awakening  have  been 
accompanied  by  teaching.  Thus,  after  the 
unhappy  termination  of  Asa's  reign,  Jehosh- 
aphat  his  son  began  his  rule  in  the  Divine 
fear.  "Jehovah  was  with  him  because  he 
walked  in  the  first  ways  of  his  father  David" 
(II.  Chron.  17:  3).  We  further  read  that 
whilst  God^was  thus  with  him  in  the  midst 
of  his  early  zeal  he  sent  his  princes  "to  teach 
in  the  cities  of  Judah"  (II.  Chron.  17:  7). 
"And  they  taught  in  Judah  having  the  book 
of  the  law  of  Jehovah  with  them,  and  they 
went  about  throughout  all  the  cities  of  Judah 
and  taught  among  the  people"  (II.  Chron. 
17:9).  Here  was  public  teaching  out  of  the 
Scriptures  as  they  then  existed,  the  service 
being  performed  by  men  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  As  long  as  Jehoshaphat  continued 
to  live  in  the  Divine  fear  both  he  and  his 
people  were  signally  blessed. 

After  the  Babylonishfcaptivity  and  Jeru- 
salem had  been  rebuilt,  the  people,  in  the 
midst  of  quickened  fervor,  were  called  to- 
gether by  Ezra,  the  faithful  priest.  He 
"opened  the  book"  of  the  law  "in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people"  and  read  to  them.  "Also, 
Joshua  (and  other  men  mentioned)  caused 
the  people  to  understand  the  law"  (Nehe- 
miah  8:7),  "and  they  gave  the  sense "(Nehe- 
miah  8:8).  Here  again  was  an  instance — 
not  of  preaching,  but — of  reading  and  ex- 
pounding the  Scriptures,  conducted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  and  with  the  approval 
of  God. 

Those  at  all  familiar  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment know  that  the  subject  of  Christ's 
teaching  is  often  therein  referred  to.  If,  as 
we  believe.  He  set  an  example  as  to  preach 
ing  and  prayer.  He  equally  did  so  as  to 
teaching.  With  some  exceptions  we  find 
that  his  teaching  was  generally  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  the  temple  (John  18:  19,  20). 
The  two  words  "preaching"  and  "teaching" 
are  frequently  used,  to  indicate  two  different 
kinds  of  exercise  in  the  Bible.  To  think 
that  they  always  mean  the  same  act  is  to 
confuse  the  biblical  expression.  Nowhere 
is  it  safe  to  do  this;— the  words  of  Scripture, 
as  they  have  been  translated  with  marvel- 
lous care,  must  stand.  To  assume  anything 
different  tends  at  once  to  destroy  everywhere 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  page. 

Very  often  does  the  narration  of  fact  rove 
the  truth  of  the  above.  "And  Jesus  went 
about  all  Galilee  teaching  in  their  syna- 
gogues" (Matt.  4:  23).  ft  seems  unneces- 
sary to  take  space  to  refer  to  the  many  times 
He  taught,  yet  one  can  be  given  as  a  typical 
instance.  The  deep  and  i  recious  doctrine 
recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  John  as  to 
the  true  spiritual  meat  and  drink  was  not 
delivered  in  the  form  of  a  sermon  or  con- 
tinued address.    It  was  a  teaching  lesson 


accompanied,  as  the  narrative  shows,  wit! 
not  a  few  interruptions  on  the  part  of  th 
auditory  and  explanations  and  replies  by  th 
Master.  We  are  told  of  this  opportunitji 
"These  things  said  he  in  the  synagogues  a 
he  taught  in  Capernaum"  (John  6:  59). 

Doctrine,  declared  either  in  ministry  0 
teaching,  is  essential  to  the  presentation  c 
religious  truth.  When  Peter  and  John  ha 
been  proving  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  th 
priests  and  Sadducees  were  "sore  troubled 
because  they  taught  the  people,  and  pre 
claimed  in  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  th 
dead"  (Acts  4:  2).  It  was  the  "custom 
of  Paul  to  enter  the  synagogues  and  "reaso 
from  the  Scriptures"  (Acts  17:  2).  Thi 
means  that  he  used  argument, — consecrate 
intellects  have  always  been  owned  and  bles: 
ed  by  the  Master.  His  teaching  was  nc 
always  public,  sometimes  it  was  private.  I 
his  loving  sermon  to  the  elders  of  the  Churc 
of  Ephesus,  he  uses  the  language,  "teachin 
you  publicly  and  from  house  to  house 
(Acts  20:  20).  Sometimes  we  read  abou 
or  he  writes  about  his  preaching — here  h 
tells  about  his  teaching.  In  him,  as  in  man 
others,  the  two  gifts  were  sometimes  blendec 
and  at  other  times  separately  exercised, 
was  not  afraid  to  exhort  Timothy  to  use  bot 
gifts,  for  he  writes  him,  "Till  I  come  gi\ 
heed  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to  teaci 
ing"  (Timothy  4:  13).  The  last  we  heart 
this  veteran  bond-servant  of  his  Lord,  he  w; 
following  his  dual  occupation,  "preachin 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  the  thin§ 
concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (Acts  2) 

"Now  there  were  at  Antioch.in  the  churc 
that  was  there,  prophets  and  teachers 
(Acts  13:  i).  This  indicates  that  the  earl 
church  also  recognized  different  gifts  in  di 
ferent  individuals.  Some  were  engaged  i 
ministry — others  in  instruction. 

"And  God  hath  set  some  in  the  churcl 
first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdi 
teachers,  etc."  (I.  Cor.  12:  28).  In  anoth( 
epistle  we  read,  "And  he  gave  some  to  1: 
apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  evai 
gelists,  and  some  pastors  and  teachers,  f< 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  etc."  (Eph.  , 
11).  Here  we  again  see  teaching  reckont 
among  spiritual  gifts  requiring,  we  may  w£ 
believe,  the  Divine  call  and  illuminatioi 
And  the  apostle  proceeds  to  say  that  a 
these  gifts,  of  which  teaching  is  one,  are  f(j 
"the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ| 
(Eph.  4:  12). 

Ministry  and  teaching,  whilst  dissimilar; 
many  respects,  are  in  others  much  alik 
Both,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  prompted  an 
illuminated  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  Bol| 
should  be  encouraged  by,  yet  lovingly  su 
ject  to  the  church.  Both  almost  since  tl 
dawn  of  history,  have  been  powerful  agencii 
for  declaring  the  Truth.  Both  have  receivt 
the  sanction  and  blessing  of  God. 

Second  Month  25th,  1908. 


'I 


"Liberty  is  fire  on  the  hearth;  license 
fire  on  the  floor,  which  destroys  the  house 
— James  A.  Page. 

I  should  like  to  know  a  man  who  ju 
minded  his  duty  and  troubled  himself  aho: 
nothing. — George  MacDonald. 


M:,  '  fhird:Mo."21,  1908. 
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Fragmentary  History  of  the  New  Jersey 
Indians* 


BY  SAMUEL  AI.LINSON. 


The  treatment  of  the  aborigines  of  our 
lountry  by  the  early  settlers  and  their  im- 
Inediate  descendants,  is  a  matter  which  nec- 
essarily occupies  the  attention  of  the  histori- 
an, and  it  is  a  pleasure  when  he  can  dwell 
ipon  evidences  of  justice  and  generous  kind- 
liess  on  the  part  of  the  Europeans,  and  of 
^mity  and  hospitality  on  that  of  the  Indians. 
To  such  mutual  friendship  and  courtesy, 
ontinued  through  the  whole  intercourse  of 
he  parties,  perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union 
:an  revert  with  more  satisfaction  than  New 
ersey.  And  though  the  Indian  is  now  to  us 
k  vanished  race,  it  is  felt  to  be  owing  to 
:auses  which  our  ancestors  could  not  con- 
ifol — to  the  adherence  by  the  aborigines  to 
the  tribal  fee  of  land  and  savage  modes  of 
Subsistence,  and  their  consequent  disincli- 
nation for  patient  labor.  It  is  desirable  to 
)erpetuate  a  knowledge  of  the  kindly  rela- 
ions  which  subsisted,  if  only  as  another 
jroof  that  hostilit}/  is  not  a  necessary  state 
jetween  comparatively  rude  and  civilized 
inhabitants  of  the  same  territory. 

A  document  has  come  into  my  possession, 
"rem  among  the  papers  of  Samuel  Smith,  the 
listorian  of  New  Jersey,  the  constitution  of 
'The  New  Jersey  Association  for  helping  the 
ndians,"  to  which  "on  the  i6th  day  of  the 
^Vnonth  called  April,  1757,"  the  names  of  the 
following  "Friends"  were  signed,  as  mem- 

■  bers  and  contributors:  Daniel  Smith,  £20; 
Sam'l  -Smith,  £20;  John  Smith,  £^0;  Joshua 
Raper,  £6;  Joseph  Noble,  £^  8s.;  Edward 
Cathrall,  £^^.8;  William  Heulings,  £^;  EHza- 
beth  Smith,  £16;  Richard  Smith,  £^;  Thos. 
■Wetherill,  £4;  William  Hartshome,  £'^; 
Jonathan  Smith,  £^;  John  Hoskins,  £2; 
Hannah  Hartshome,  £4.9;  Daniel  Smith, 
Jr.,  £^;  Scamon  Rodman,  £^;  Samuel  Rod- 
man, /5;  Patience  Clews,  £1;  John  Wool- 
man,  £6. 

The  motto  adopted  by  the  Society,  a  very 
appropriate  one,  is  from  Isaiah  Iviii:  6,  7 
and  9.  "Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen?  ...  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that 
'are  cast  out  to  thy  house?  When  thou  seest 
'the  naked  that  thou  cover  him  .  .  . 
then  shalt  thou  call  and  the  Lord  shall 
answer,  thou  shalt  cry  and  he  shall  say, 
'Here  I  am.'" 

The  preamble  sets  forth  as  "a  Truth  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  several  yet  living,  as  well 
■as  evidenced  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  first  settlers  in  general,  that  the  na- 
tive Indians  of  New  Jersey  were  remarkably 
kind  to  them,  not  only  suffering  them  to  sit 
down  and  improve  their  possessions  quietly 
(for  which  the  Indians  had  a  consideration), 

■  but  voluntarily  administering  to  their  fre- 
quent necessities,  when  they  could  expect  no 
reward,  and  when,  without  their  assistance, 
some  of  the  first  settlers  must  have  suffered 

'  exceedingly;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when 
there  were  many  hundreds  of  them  to  one 
White,  and  had  they  been  disposed  to  crush 
the  growing  settlement,  according  to  the 

I  *Read  before  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
First  Month  21st,  1875. 


outward  appearance  of  things,  nothing  could 
have  been  easier.  But  so  far  were  they  from 
thoughts  of  that  kind  that  they  promoted 
the  welfare  of  the  Whites  in  almost  every  in- 
stance where  it  was  in  their  power,  cherished 
•them  through  many  distressing  intervals, 
and  greatly  contributed,  under  Providence, 
to  render  an  otherwise  inhospitable  wilder- 
ness pleasant  to  the  European  strangers. 
Considering  therefore  the  scattered  situation 
of  their  posterity  and  the  real  wretchedness 
in  which  many  of  them  are  involved  through 
their  own  bad  conduct,  and  in  part  for  want 
of  a  proper  place  of  residence,  where  they 
might  live  comfortably  together,  and  by 
hunting  and  fishing  and  what  they  could 
raise  out  of  the  earth,  support  themselves  in 
a  more  convenient  and  reputable  manner 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  we  are  desir 
ous  to  procure  a  suitable  homestead  for  the 
tribe.  This  in  some  instances  might  have 
the  desired  effect,  but  if  it  should  not  be  the 
case,  gratitude  to  the  natural  and  original 
proprietors  of  the  soil  whereon  we  reside,  who 
treated  our  predecessors  with  such  a  dis- 
tinguished regard,  and  to  whose  justice  and 
indulgence  then  many  families,  under  Provi- 
dence, have  reason  to  acknowledge  their  well 
being  now,  seems  to  demand  some  lasting 
testimonial  of  our  respect  to  their  posterity, 
and  that,  not  only  for  the  treatment  our 
ancestors  then  met  with,  but  for  the  pruden- 
tial reasons  of  engaging  them  by  some  public 
act  of  Christian  benevolence,  to  continue 
unshaken  in  their  friendship  to  the  English, 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  danger  or  of 
being  seduced  by  rambling  abroad,  and  to 
exhibit  to  other  nations  of  Indians  a  stand- 
ing memento  of  justice  and  kindness,  which 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  will  have  a 
strong  and  lasting  influence  on  their  Coun- 
cils, and  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  us  and 
ours  and  our  neighbors  for  many  years  to 
come.  At  a  time  therefore  when  our  breth- 
ren of  Pennsylvania,*  animated  by  the  like 
charitable  motives,  are  showing  their  re- 
gard by  large  donations  in  favor  of  the 
Indians  of  that  Province,  for  the  reasons 
above  and  others  of  considerable  importance, 
we  the  subscribers  do  mutually  agree  upon 
the  following  Articles:" 

The  first  article  provides  "That  a  tract  of 
about  Two  Thousand  acres  of  the  best  land 
that  can  be  got,  nigh  or  adjoining  the  Bar- 
rens in  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Burling- 
ton and  Gloucester,  in  New  Jersey,  be  pur- 
chased as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after 
the  subscriptions  are  completed."    By  the 

*This  refers  to  the  action  of  "The  Friendly  Associa- 
tion for  regaining  and  preserving  peace  with  the  Indians 
by  pacific  measures,"  founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1755. 
When  Gov.  Morris  was  about  declaring  war  with  the 
Delawares  and  Shawanese,  these  "Friends''  offered 
"cheerfully  to  contribute,  by  voluntary  grants,  a  much 
larger  portion  of  their  estates  than  the  largest  taxes  of 
a  war  could  be  expected  to  require,  toward  the  obtain- 
ing of  peace  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  the  most  martial  of  the  neighboring  colonies, 
had,  after  long  and  bloody  wars,  proved  it  must  at  last 
if  ever,  be  obtained,"  i.  e.,  by  just  purchase  of  lands, 
protection  from  frauds,  and  considerate  kindness.  Their 
personal  efforts  with  influential  chiefs  and  with  the  gov- 
ernment, their  wise  counsels  and  generous  presents  did 
much  toward  effecting  the  general  pacification  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  the  conse- 
quent v/ithdrawal  of  the  French  from  the  Ohio.  Ad- 
dress from  the  Association  to  Gov.  Denny,  1757. 
Proud's  History  of  Penna. 


second,  all  the  native  Indians  of  New  Jersey 
who  had  not  freeholds  already,  with  their 
families  and  their  posterity  forever,  were 
to  be  entitled  to  settle  and  live  on  said  land 
free  of  rent.  The  affairs  of  the  Association 
were  to  be  attended  to  by  six  Managers  and  a 
Treasurer,  to  be  annually  elected  by  the 
subscribers,  and  they  and  their  successors 
were  to  serve  without  fee  or  reward.  They 
were  to  purchase  the  land,  have  the  over- 
sight of  the  resident  Indians  and  keep  a 
record  of  them,  order  their  respective  settle- 
ments, and  adjust  all  disputes  that  might 
happen  among  them.  They  were  directed, 
prudently,  to  discourage  intercourse  with 
foreign  Indians,  and  to  prevent  such  from 
settling  among  them.  The  deed  was  to  be 
taken  by  the  managers,  in  trust,  for  the 
subscribers.  Any  surplus  money  was  to  be 
expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  in 
building,  fencing,  stock  or  implements,£or 
in  providing  schools.  For  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving harmony  and  concord,  membership 
in  the  Association  was  restricted  to  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

No  evidence  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
that  this  Association,  with  such  praiseworthy 
objects,  ever  went  into  operation.  Neither 
in  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  nor  in  any 
other  record,  do  I  find  a  notice  of  it.  The 
project  was  probably  found  in  its  develop- 
ment to  be  of  too  great  magnitude  for  private 
enterprise  and  that  other  important  objects 
requiring  governmental  action  ought  to  be 
connected  with  it.  But  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  work  were  not  accustomed  to 
fail  in  a  good  cause,  and  their  generous  plan, 
I  have  no  doubt,  foreshadowed  and  was 
merged  in  the  action  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment the  ensuing  year. 

The  efforts  of  the  French  to  obtain  a  con- 
trolling power  over  North  America,  their 
victory  over  the  English  near  Fort  Du- 
quesne  and  other  points,  and  their  wide- 
spread intrigues  with  the  Indians,  occasioned 
a  general  ferment  among  the  various  tribes, 
affecting  portions  of  those  residing  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  exciting  anxiety  and  alarm 
even  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  To  ascertain 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  causes  for 
dissatisfaction,  commissioners  were  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  Indians.  A  Treaty  was 
held  at  Crosswicks*  early  in  1756,  at  which 
several  measures  were  discussed  and  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon,  as  likely  to  promote  the 
general  benefit  of  the  English  and  Indians. 
A  law  was  passed  in  accordance  with  this 
agreement  by  the  Legislature,  dated  March 
31st,  1757,  restricting  the  sale  of  all  intoxi- 
cating dnnks  to  Indians,  declaring  void  all 
their  debts  and  pawns  for  strong  drinks,  and 
all  bargains  any  part  of  the  consideration 
for  which  was  strong  drinkf — forbidding 


*David  Brainard  preached  at  the  Indian  village  of 
Crossweeksung  in  1745-6,  and  his  labors  were  blessed 
by  a  remarkable  awakening  of  the  natives.  He  num- 
bered his  congregation  March  26th,  1746,  and  found  130 
old  and  young,  15  or  20  being  absent.  Some  weeks 
later  the  whole  body  moved  to  some  better  lands  they 
owned  near  Cranbury,  that  they  might  be  more  compact 
for  worship  and  school,  and  attain  better  agricultural 
results. 

tThe  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  held  at  Burlington 
in  Seventh  Month,  1704,  directed,  that  "If  any  among 
us  do  sell,  barter  or  exchange,  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  Indians,  any  Beer,  Brandy  or  other  spirits  or  strong 
liquors,  it  being  contrary  to  ye  ancient  care  Friends 
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their  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  set- 
ting of  traps  of  steel  or  iron  weighing  more 
than  three  and  a  half  pounds.*  The  sale  of 
Indian  lands  was  also  forbidden,  but  upon 
careful  supervision  and  in  prescribed  forms, 
and  on  reasonable  terms.  Andrew  Johnston, 
Richard  Saltar,  Charles  Read,  John  Stevens 
and  William  Foster,  Esqs.,  were  appointed 
Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  Indian 
claims  to  lands  and  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. This  act  was  limited  to  two  years, 
and  during  that  time  was  to  be  read  in  every 
Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  the  Colony, 
thus  insuring  for  it  a  wide  publicity. 

(To  be  continued.)  ~ 

GOD  CHOOSES. 

He  chose  this  path  for  thee. 
No  feeble  chance,  or  hard,  relentless  fate. 
But  love,  his  love,  hath  placed  thy  footsteps  here;  • 
He  knew  the  way  was  rough  and  desolate. 
Knew  how  thy  heart  would  often  sink  with  fear; 
Yet  tenderly  He  whispered,  "Child,  I  see 
This  path  is  best  for  thee." 

He  chose  this  path  for  thee, 
Though  well  He  knew  sharp  thorns  would  pierce  thy 
feet, 

Knew  how  the  bramble  would  obstruct  thy  way; 
Knew  all  the  hidden  dangers  thou  wouldst  meet, 
Knew  how  thy  faith  would  falter,  day  by  day; 

And  still  the  whisper  echoed:  "Yes,  I  see 

This  path  is  best  for  thee." 

He  chose  this  path  for  thee. 
And  well  He  knew  that  thou  must  tread  alone 
Its  gloomy  vales,  and  ford  each  flowing  stream; 
Knew  how  thy  bleeding  heart  would  sobbing,  moan, 
"Dear  Lord,  to  wake  and  find  it  all  a  dream." 

Love  scanned  it  all,  yet  still  could  say:  "  I  see 

This  path  is  best  for  thee." 

He  chose  this  path  for  thee, 
F.'en  while  He  knew  the  fearful  midnight  gloom 
Thy  timid,  shrinking  soul  must  travel  through. 
How  towering  rocks  would  oft  before  thee  loom. 
And  phantoms  grim  would  meet  thy  frightened  view. 

Still  came  the  whisper,  "My  beloved,  1  see 

This  path  is  best  for  thee." 

He  chose  this  path  for  thee, 
What  need's!  thou  more?    This  sweeter  truth  to  know 
That  all  along  these  strange,  bewildering  ways, 
O'er  rocky  steps  and  where  dark  rivers  flow. 
His  loving  arms  will  bear  thee  "all  the  days." 

A  few  steps  more,  and  thou  thyself  shalt  see 

This  path  is  best  for  thee. 

One  Robinson,  late  of  Cambridge,  called 
upon  a  friend  just  as  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  his  son,  who  was  a  surgeon  on  board  a 
vessel  then  lying  off  Smyrna.  The  son 
mentioned  to  his  father,  that  every  morning 
about  sunrise,  a  fresh  gale  of  air  blew  from 
the  seas  across  the  land,  and,  from  its  whole- 
someness  and  utility  in  clearing  the  infected 
air,  this  wind  is  always  called  the  "doctor." 
"Now,"  says  Robinson,  "it  strikes  me  that 
the  prophet  Malachi,  who  lived  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  might  allude  to  this  circum- 
stance when  he  says  that  'the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness will  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings.' 
The  Psalmist  mentions  'the  wings  of  the 
wind,'  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  salu- 
brious breeze  which  attends  the  rising  of  the 
sun  may  be  properly  enough  considered  as 
the  wings  of  the  sun,  which  contain  such 
healing  influences,  rather  than  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  as  the  passage  has  been  commonly 
understood." — Burder's  Oriental  Customs. 

have  had  of  those  poor  ignorant  heathen  people  and 
contrary  to  this  meeting's  testimony  against  it."  "  Such 
loose  disorderly  walkers  '  should  he  labored  with,  and 
if  not  reclaimed,  testified  against.  This  is  an  early  tes- 
timony in  opposition  to  the  rum  tralTic. 

*Thi6  was  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  deer. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Isn't  it, — my  boy  or  girl, — 
The  wisest,  bravest  plan; 

Whatever  comes  or  doesn't  come, 
To  do  the  best  you  can? 

Go  through  the  day  with  God; 

Whate'er  thy  work  may  be! 
Where  e'er  thou  art — at  home — abroad. 

He  still  is  near  to  thee! 


Children's  Lies. — The  most  recent  and 
complete  study  of  children's  lies  has  been 
made  by  the  Berlin  Society  for  Child  Study, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kemsies.  .  .  . 
He  distinguishes  ten  classes  of  lies,  using  the 
word  to  cover  all  cases  of  mis-statement, 
whether  morally  culpable  or  not.  These 
classes  are: 

1.  Figurative  lies  in  play:  make-believes, 
tricks,  pretenses. 

2.  Errors  in  expression  and  those  due  to 
suggestibility. 

3.  Errors  of  fact,  due  to  false  perceptions, 
memories,  judgments,  etc. 

4.  Lies  due  to  timidity,  embarrassment, 
flattery,  boasting,  etc. 

5.  Lies  from  ignoble  motives:  selfishness, 
defiance,  envy,  spite,  etc. 

6.  The  lie  from  noble  motives :  from  shame 
to  shield  others  or  commanded  by  others. 

7.  Lying  as  a  childish  fault  of  character. 

8.  Pathological  lies:  in  hysteria,  epilepsy, 
moral  insanity. 

9.  Lies  of  criminals. 

10.  Lies  of  feeble  minded  persons. 

The  first  three  classes  cannot,  of  course,  be 
regarded  as  lies  in  the  sense  of  involving  in- 
tention to  deceive  and  moral  responsibility, 
since  they  are  lies  only  in  the  objective  sense, 
but  in  dealing  with  young  children  they  are 
precisely  the  forms  which  need  most  careful 
consideration,  both  for  a  fair  judgment  of  the 
child,  and  because  just  here  lies  the  point 
where  care  is  needed  and  training  in  truthful- 
ness should  begin. 

In  the  next  four  classes  are  to  be  found  the 
motives  for  the  greater  part  of  the  lies  in- 
volving moral  responsibility  with  which 
teachers  and  parents  have  to  contend. — 
Kindergarten  Review. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIENDS. 

(Continued  from  page  228.) 

In  the  year  1669,  at  Bristol,  George  Fox 
married  Margaret,  Judge  Fell's  widow.  A 
week  after  they  parted,  she  returning  to 
Swarthmore,  and  he  travelling  about  to 
preach.  In  the  next  year,  when  she  intend- 
jed  to  have  met  him  in  Leicestershire,  she 
was  arrested  in  her  own  house,  and  sent  to 
prison  upon  the  old  proemunire.which  had 
been  executed  five  years  before,  and  from 
I  which,  last  year,  the  king  and  council  had 
discharged  her.  George  Fox  persuaded  her 
two  daughters  to  go  to  the  king,  and  com- 
plain of  it,  which  they  did,  though  many 
difficulties  were  thrown  in  their  way.  The 
king  gave  command  to  release  her,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  but  not  till  the  year 
1 67 1,  and  after  great  exertions  on  her  hus- 
band's part.  This  being  ended,  he  bade  her 
farewell  for  a  time,  and  set  off  to  America, 
where  he  travelled  for  a  year,  and  then  re- 
turning to  Bristol,  met  there  his  wife  and 


her  sons-in-law.   They  went  up  to  London 
and  thence  to  Worcester,  where,  after  ; 
time,  he  and  Thomas  Lower  (one  of  the  sons 
in-law)  were  put  into  gaol  for  holding  ilin 
meeting  in  a  parlor  at  Armscot,  near  tha  An 
place.    In  the  year  1674,  they  were  brough  i''^' 
up  for  trial  in  the  court  at  Worcester,  who  t^" 
the  justices  made  George  Fox  give  an  ac  P" 
count  of  his  travels,  to  which  they  answera  '4^ 
— "your  account  is  very  innocent,  Mr.  Foa  i^' 
but  that  we  may  be  satisfied  of  its  truth  i**" 
will  you  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  am 
supremacy?"    Now  George  Fox,  who  sa\  i^l 
that  they  wanted  to  ensnare  him,  said  1^ 
"You  know  that  I  and  my  friends  will  no 
take  any  oath;  I  never  took  an  oath  in  m;  h 
life,  but  I  have  been  always  true  to  thi  Jt 
Government.    1  was  cast  into  the  dungeoi  k 
at  Derby  for  six  months,  because  I  wouli 
not  take  up  arms  against  King  Charles  at  thj 
Worcester  fight;  and  for  going  to  meeting;  sit 
I  was  taken  up  at  Leicester,  and  brough!  k 
before  Oliver  Cromwell  as  a  plotter  agains  l"" 
King  Charles;  and  ye  know  in  your  owil  I'l 
consciences  that  we,  the  people  called  Quajt  lili 
ers,  cannot  take  an  oath,  or  swear  in  an_ 
case,  because  Christ  hath  forbidden  it;  bii 
1  can,  and  do  say,  that  I  own  and  acknowl 
edge  the  king  to  be  the  true  successor  to  th 
realm  of  England,  and  that  I  abhor  all  plot 
against  him,  having  nothing  towards  hin 
but  love  and  good  will ;  and  for  the  oath  0 
supremacy,^  deny  the  Pope  and  his  powei 
abhorring  it  with  my  heart."    While  he  ye 
spoke  they  handed  him  the  Bible:  "tha 
book,"  he  said,  "says,  swear  not  at  all 
But  they  hurried  him  away  to  gaol,  whenct 
after  the  sessions  was  over,  he  was  sent  u 
to  London,  tried  again,  sent  back  to  Woi 
cester,  and  then  fined  till  the  next  quarte 
sessions.    His  mother  died  during  thes 
trials,  and  without  seeing  him,  though  sh 
longed  to  do  so.    He  was  weak  and  ill  him 
self  (being  again  imprisoned),  and  thougi 
his  wife  came  to  London  about  it,  it  wa 
long  after  that  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

In  the  year  1667,  George  Fox,  Willian 
Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and  others,  went  ove 
to  Holland,  and  thence  William  Penn  an( 
Robert  Barclay  went  to  Herford,  a  towi 
on  the  frontiers  of  Paderbom,  to  visit  th 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Palatinate.  Hav 
ing  had  a  meeting  with  her  and  the  Countes 
of  Homes,  the  Princess  asked  William  Peni 
to  hold  one  with  the  servants  of  the  palace 
from  which  she  absented  herself,  that  he 
servants  might  feel  more  liberty.  Then  sh 
so  earnestly  invited  the  Friends  to  sup  will 
her,  that  they  could  not  refuse.  There  wa 
with  her  a  French  lady  of  rank,  who  ha< 
thought  very  little  of  Quakers  before  this;  ' 
but  was  now  so  much  touched,  that  she  wa 
very  kind  and  respectful  to  both  Willianj 
Penn  and  Robert  Barclay.  The  next  dajl 
was  First-day,  and  the  Princess  wished  t(j 
have  another  meeting,  to  which  she  allowec 
admission,  not  only  for  her  own  household 
but  also  for  as  many  of  the  town's  peophj 
as  would  come.  It  was  a  large  assembly 
and  when  it  broke  up,  the  Princess  came  t<| 
William  Penn,  and  taking  his  hand,  spoki 
of  the  sense  she  had  of  the  power  and  pres; 
ence  of  God  that  had  been  among  them 
adding,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  her  breast 
"  I  cannot  speak  to  you,  my  heart  is  full.' 
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lis  affected  William  Penn  much,  yet  he 
soke  a  few  words  of  admonition  to  her, 
jd  then  they  parted,  she  pressing  them  to 
.i:um  again.  Robert  Barclay  went  home 
In  Amsterdam,  and  William  Penn  went  to 
lankfort,  Chrisheim,  and  other  places,  till 
I  came  to  Embden.  At  Chrisheim,  while 
I  preached  in  a  Friends'  meeting,  the 
■lUght  or  chief  officer  stood  outside  listen- 
m,  and  liking  what  he  heard,  said  to  the 
■rson,  "  It  is  your  work,  if  the  Quakers  are 
Iretics,  to  find  them  to  be  so,  but  for  my 
Irt  1  have  heard  only  what  was  good,  and 
I  I  will  not  meddle  with  them."  From 
Mibden,  William  Penn  again  went  to  Her- 
Ird,  where  the  Princess  Elizabeth  received 
ma  gladly,  as  did  also  the  Countess  of 
■)mes.  He  returned  thence  to  England 
■  Amsterdam. 

lAt  Amsterdam  he  met  George  Fox,  who 
Id  been  travelling  in  Germany  all  this 
pile,  and  at  Wiewert  met  Anna  Maria 
■hurman,  who  gave  him  an  account  of 
Ir  life;  saying,  that  though  from  a  child 
Kd  had  at  times  visited  her,  yet  she  never 
teived  such  a  powerful  stroke  as  from  the 
■nistry  of  John  de  Labadie,  when  she  saw 
■r  learning  to  be  vanity,  and  her  religion 
■body  of  death;  so  she  resolved  to  forsake 
I,  and  join  this  little  family  who  lived 
■tired  from  the  world.  In  the  year  i686, 
le  magistrates  of  Embden  gave  Friends 
lierty  to  settle  in  their  town,  and  so  ended 
■e  persecution  from  which  they  had  for 
Em^  years  suffered. 

iThis  caused  great  joy  to  the  Friends  in 
mndon,  which  was  increased  by  King 
■mes  putting  an  end,  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
I  religious  persecutions  everywhere. 

illiLETO,  to  the  pagan  Caesar  Antonius,  about 
lo  A.  D.    "It  is  not  easy,  speedily  to  bring 
■to  the  right  way  the  man  who  has  a  long 
Ine  previously  been  held  fast  by  error.  It 
lay,  however,  be  effected;  for,  when  a  man 
llms  away  ever  so  little  from  error,_  the  men- 
Ipn  of  the  truth  is  acceptable  to  him.  For, 
Ist  as  when  the  cloud  breaks  ever  so  little 
mefe  comes  fair  weather,  even  so,  when  a 
Han  turns  toward  God,  the  thick  cloud  of 
mjOT  which  deprived  him  of  vision  is  quickly 
f^thdrawn  from  before  him,  for  error,  like 
'.sease  and  sleep,  long  holds  fast  those  who 
;  )me  under  its  influence;  but  truth  uses  the 
Wd  as  a  goad,  and  smites  the  slumberers, 
.  id  awakens  them ;  and  when  they  are 
'  vake,  they  look  at  the  truth,  and  also  un- 
srstand  it;  they  hear,  and  distinguish  that 
hich  is  from  that  which  is  not.    For  there 
■e  men  which  call  iniquity  righteousness, 
ow  the  sin  of  which  I  speak  is  this  :  when  a 
an  abandons  that  which  really  exists,  and 
;  .;rves  that  which  does  not  really  exist. 
;  here  is  that  which  really  exists,  and  it  is 
■;  illed  God.    ffe  (1  say)  really  exists,  and  by 
;  is  power  does  everything  subsist.    This  be- 
l  'ig  is  in  no  sense  made,  nor  did  He  ever  come 
'  ito  being;  but  He  has  existed  from  eternity, 
id  will  exist  forever  and  ever.  Hechangeth 
ot,  while  everything  else  changes.    No  eye 
3n  see  Him;  nor  thought  apprehend  Him, 
or  language  describe  Him;  and  those  who 
M)ve  Him  speak  of  Him  thus:  Father  and 
^|od  of  truth." 

I, '  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee. 


A  Marriage  Letter. 

Dear  Cousin: — Herewith  you  will  receive 
a  present  of  a  pair  of  woolen  stockings,  knit 
by  my  own  hands  and,  be  assured,  that  my 
friendship  for  you  is  as  warm  as  the  material, 
active  as  the  finger-work,  and  generous  as 
the  donation.  But  I  consider  this  present 
as  peculiarly  appropriate  on  the  occasion  of 
your  marriage.  You  will  remark  in  the  first 
place  that  there  are  two  individuals  united 
in  one  pair,  who  are  to  walk  side  by  side, 
guarding  against  coldness,  and  giving  com- 
fort as  long  as  they  last.  The  thread  of  their 
texture  is  mixed,  and  so  alas!  is  the  thread 
of  life.  In  these,  however,  the  white  pre- 
dominates, expressing  by  desire  and  confi- 
dence, that  thus  it  will  be  with  the  color  of 
your  existence.  No  black  is  used,  for  I  be- 
lieve your  lives  will  be  wholly  free  from  the 
black  passions  of  wrath  and  jealousy.  The 
darkest  color  here  is  hlue,  which  is  excellent, 
where  we  do  not  make  it  too  blue. 

Other  appropriate  thoughts  rise  to  my 
mind  in  regarding  these  stockings.  But  to 
the  subject.  You  will  perceive  the  tops  of 
these  stockings  (by  which  I  suppose  court- 
ship to  be  represented),  are  seamed;  and  by 
means  of  seaming,  are  drawn  into  a  snarl; 
but  afterwards  comes  a  time  when  the  whole 
is  made  plain,  and  continues  so  to  the  end 
and  final  toeing  oft'.  By  this  I  wish  to 
take  occasion  to  congratulate  you  that  you 
are  now  through  with  seaming,  and  have  to 
come  to  plain  reality.  Again,  as  the  whole 
of  these  comely  stockings  was  not  made  at 
once,  but  by  the  addition  of  one  little  stitch 
after  another,  put  in  with  skill  and  discre- 
tion, until  the  whole  presents  the  fair,  equal 
piece  of  work  which  you  see;  so  life  does  not 
consist  of  one  great  action,  but  millions  of 
Httle  ones  combined;  and  so  may  it  be  with 
you — no  stitch  dropped  when  duties  are  to 
be  performed — no  widening  made  when  bad 
principles  are  to  be  reproved,  or  economy  is 
to  be  preserved — neither  seaming  nor  nar- 
rowing where  truth  and  generosity  are  in 
question. 

Thus,  every  stitch  made  right  and  set  in 
the  right  place,  none  either  too  large  or  too 
small,  too  tight  or  too  loose;  thus  may  you 
keep  on  your  smooth  and  even  course,_  mak- 
ing existence  one  fair  and  consistent  piece — 
until,  together  having  passed  the  heel,  you 
come  to  the  very  toe  of  life,  in  the  final  nar- 
rowing off  and  dropping  the  stitch  of  this 
emblematical  pair  of  companions;  and  com- 
forting associates,  nothing  appears  but  white, 
the  token  of  innocence,  purity  and  peace  and 
light.  May  you,  like  these  stockings  (the 
final  stitch  being  dropped,  and  the  work 
completed),  go  together  from  the  place  where 
you  were  framed,  to  a  happier  state  of  exist- 
ence, a  present  from  earth  to  heaven.  Hop- 
ing that  these  stockings  and  admonitions 
may  meet  a  cordial  reception,  I  remain,  in 
the  true  blue  friendship,  seemly,  yet  without 
seaming. 

Yours  from  tip  to  toe. 


Copied  by  A.  F. 

Malvern,  Sixth  Month  12,  1907. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but 
fools  will  learn  in  no  other,  and  scarce  in 
that. — Franklin. 


Spurgeon  Pronounces  Christ  to  be  Against  War. 

When  I  first  read  George  Fox's  life,  I 
could  think  of  nothing  but  Christ's  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  It  seemed  to  me  that  George 
Fox  had  been  reading  that  so  often  that  he 
himself  was  the  incarnation  of  it,  for  his 
teaching  is  just  a  repetition  of  the  Master's 
teaching  there,  just  an  expansion  and  ex- 
planation of  the  primary  pnnciples  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  am  always  glad  to  hear  of  a 
soldier  being  a  Christian ;  I  am  always  sorry 
to  hear  of  a  Christian  being  a  soldier.  When- 
ever I  hear  of  a  man  who  is  in  the  profession 
of  arms  being  converted  I  rejoice;  but  when- 
ever I  hear  of  a  converted  man  taking  up 
the  profession  of  arms  I  mourn.  If  there  be 
anything  clear  in  Scripture  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  for  a  Christian  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  carnal  weapons,  and  how  it  is  that 
the  great  mass  of  Christendom  do  not  see 
this  I  cannot  understand;  surely  it  must  be 
through  the  blinding  influences  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  the  Christian  church  is  cast. 
But  Fox's  singularly  clear,  mental  vision 
could  see  that  to  buckle  on  the  carnal  sword 
was  virtually  to  be  disobedient  to  Christ. 
The  Christian  who  enHsts  in  the  army  of  any 
earthly  King  forgets  that  they  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword,  and 
that  Jesus  has  said,  "Resist  not  evil;  but  if 
any  man  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek,  turn 
to  him  the  other  also."  "My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world,  else  would  my  servants 
fight."  May  the  day  come  when  war  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  most  atrocious  of  all 
crimes,  and  when  for  a  Christian  man,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  part  in  it  shall 
be  considered  as  an  abjuration  of  his  princi- 
ples. The  day  may  be  far  distant,  but  it 
shall  come,  when  men  shall  learn  war  no 
more;  a  right  view  of  the  true  character  of 
war  may  liasten  that  happy  era. — Taken 
from  C.  H.  Spurgeon' s  lecture  on  George  Fox. 


John  Milton  on  Religious  Establishments. 

"Legislators,"  said  John  Milton,  "would 
do  well  to  remember,  that  there  is  an  empire 
beyond  their  power — the  empire  of  the  heart 
and  conscience,  with  which  it  is  as  irrational 
as  it  is  unjust  to  interfere.  Government 
can  enforce  laws  by  the  motive  of  self-in- 
terest only ;  and  the  hope  of  reward,  or  fear 
of  punishment,  may  make  obedient  subjects; 
but  it  can  never  supply  the  motives  neces- 
sary to  support  religion.  It  cannot  create 
Christians  by  act  of  Parliament,  nor  raise  up 
a  supply  of  godly  ministers  by  exacting 
rithes;  though  by  its  irreligious  interference, 
it  hath  made  martyrs  and  hypocrites  with- 
out number.  It  is  most  desirable,  that  we 
should  have  an  abundance  of  patriots  and 
philanthropists;  and  thanks  be  unto  the 
Most  High,  such  men  are  now  not  scarce 
among  us ;  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
superiative  absurdity  of  thinking,  that  they 
can  be  raised  up  or  perpetuated  by  support- 
ing them  at  the  public  charge.  Such  state 
patronage  would  prove  a  deadly  nightshade, 
interposed  at  the  very  roots  of  virtue,  leading 
men  from  self-interest,  to  perform  external 
actions,  which  cease  to  be  virtuous  when 
they  proceed  from  this  low  motive.  A 
philanthropist  is  made  such,  by  the  power  of 
internal  sentiments,  arising  from  the  con- 
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science  and  the  affections;  so  likewise  is  the 
Christian,  with  the  superadded  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  hence  arise  all  the 
motives  necessary  to  induce  Christians  in  all 
countries  voluntarily  to  support  religion. 
The  great  Head  of  the  Church  hath  then  al- 
ready, by  natural  and  supernatural  means, 
provided  for  the  support  of  the  Church;  and 
until  Governments  have  made  the  marvel- 
lous discovery  how  they  can  force  or  bribe 
men  to  love  God,  let  them  abandon  the  un- 
just or  irrational  attempt  to  establish,  as  it  is 
called,  religion — more  properly  to  degrade 
its  divinity,  and  set  up  in  the  temple  an  irn- 
age  of  wood  and  clay,  instead  of  the  Shechi- 
nah  of  glory." — Quoted  in  Baptist  Herald. 

GermantowD  Friends'  Fi'ee  Library. 

The  number  of  books  circulated  and  the 
number  of  visits  paid  to  the  Library  during 
the  pas-t  year,  continue  very  high  in  com- 
parison with  a  series  of  years  preceding. 

The  number  of  visits  this  year  has  been. . .  .24,694 

"      "       "  new  applicants   454 

Men  190,  Women  264. 

"      "       "  books  circulated  15,896 

"      "       "  books  in  Library  24,086 

"      "       "  books  added  during  the  year.  731 
The  circulation  was  distributed  as  follows: 

Biography  2,186      Juveniles   3'795 

Science  2,042      Literature  1,882 

Travels  1.849      Religion  1,501 

History  1,615      Sociology   646 

Education  380 

These  figures  compared  to  the  previous 
year  indicate  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  use 
of  the  more  popular  classes  of  books,  and  an 
increase  in  the  use  of  those  less  frequently 
consulted,  e.  g, — history,  religion,  education, 
&c.  This  fact  suggests  more  reading  in  the 
substantial  and  serious  subjects  of  our  col- 
lection, and  seems  in  line  with  the  increase 
of  "study  work"  referred  to  in  previous 
years. 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  all  our 
members,  in  this  connection,  to  the  influence 
of  such  books  on  the  formation  of  character, 
not  only  when  we  are  young,  but  in  middle 
age  and  even  late  years.  Some  do  not 
realize  how  great  is  the  influence  of  a  book, 
which  when  carefully  read  brings  before  the 
niind  the  picture  of  a  well  spent  life  with  all 
its  difficuilies  and  discipline,  its  joys  and 
sorrows.  Only  by  coming  into  contact  with 
such  a  life  through  a  faithful  and  interesting 
account  of  it  are  we  helped  and  taught  by 
it.  Not  only  in  biography,  but  in  history, 
science  and  literature,  good  books  are  so 
many  avenues  by  which  the  mind  makes 
progress  in  that  knowledge  which  makes  a 
man  or  woman  serviceable  to  the  worid  in 
the  best  sense.  Our  reading  also  shapes  our 
conversation,  and  how  much  more  interest- 
ing, not  to  say  instructive,  would  the  con- 
versation of  the  present  day  be  if  it  were  in- 
formed and  illuminated  by  a  helpful  and 
varied  course  of  reading,  i  t  was  said  by  the 
late  Sir  James  Stephen,  "Unless  1  am  much 
mistaken,  frivolity  of  discourse,  mere  talk 
for  talk's  sake,  is  one  of  the  most  besetting 
sins  of  our  generation."  Will  not  an  intelli- 
gent companionship  with  good  books  help 
to  do  away  with  this  frivolity?  We  think 
that  our  Library  offers  a  valuable  assortment 
of  just  such  books  as  will,  in  some  of  the 
ways  above  indicated,  be  real  teachers  and 


educators  in  those  quiet  hours  which  \ye 
may  profitably  spend  with  them. — From  its 
recent  report  to  the  Monthly  M eeting.  ' 

Science  and  Industry. 
The  Might  of  the  Infinitesimally 
Small. — The  application  of  a  few  drops  of 
oil  is  often  the  secret  of  an  enormous  piece  of 
machinery  doing  its  work  smoothly  and 
well,  the  work  accomplished  being  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lubricant 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little  grit  may 
effectually  stop  the  machine.  Little  things 
may  serve,  therefore,  either  to  retard  or  to 
accelerate  highly  important  processes.  We 
know  what  infinitesimally  small  quantities 
of  certain  substances  will  put  an  end  to  the 
great  vital  processes  and  we  know  also  how 
endless  appears  to  be  the  action  of  the 
enzymes  or  ferments  which  render  food 
assimilable  so  that  the  same  vital  processes 
are  sustained.  A  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain 
of  aconitine  will  kill  the  human  organism, 
one  part  of  an  enzyme  will  transform  100,000 
parts  of  cane  sugar  into  invert  sugar,  the 
enzyme  of  malt  will  convert  a  thousand  times 
its  weight  of  starch  into  sugar,  and  so  forth. 
Nor  is  the  enormous  action  of  infinitesimally 
small  quantities  confined  to  the  organic  or 
organized  world.  Even  certain  materials 
devoid  of  life  are  found  to  exert  a  similar 
action.  Platinum,  for  example,  in  the 
colloidal  state  is  capable  of  decomposing  1 00,- 
000  times  its  weight  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
into  water  and  oxygen  and  then  of  remaining 
as  strong  and  as  active  as  ever.  Perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with 
the  extraordinary  "vitality"  of  colloidal 
platinum  is  that  its  energies  are  at  once 
paralyzed  by  such  ordinary  animal  poisons 
as  prussic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  or 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  platinum  may 
thus  be  said  to  be  poisoned  and  such  a  small 
quantity  as  one  millionth  of  a  grain  of  prussic 
acid  is  sufficient  to  prevent  this  great  trans- 
forming power.  To  give  another  example 
of  the  decided  effect  of  minute  traces  of 
various  substances  it  has  been  found  that 
certain  water  organisms  are  destroyed  in 
water  contained  in  a  copper  vessel  and  yet 
the  quantity  of  copper  present  is  only  one 
part  in  a  thousand  million  parts  of  water. 
Such  effects  are  impressive  and  they  are 
calculated  to  impress  us  still  more  when  we 
contemplate  the  number  of  processes  going 
on  in  the  human  machine  which  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  action  of  small  things.  The 
great  processes  of  oxidation  depend  upon 
small  things ;  the  small  amount  of  iron  in  the 
hiemoglobia  probably  controls  its  great 
oxygen -carrying  property.  The  minute 
amount  of  arsenic  and  iodine  in  the  thyroid 
gland  probably  plays  a  role  of  great  import- 
ance; the  enzymes  are  mighty  and  the  atom 
also. — The  Lancet. 
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same  wood  and  with  the  same  match  machii 
ery  asTthe  "parlor"  match  and  the  pas 
into  which  it  is  stuck  to  form  the  head  is  tl 
same  except  that  phosphorus  is  left  out  ari^ji 
a  salt  of  lead  or  antimony  put  in.  The  ir 
portant  chemicals  common  to  both  a 
chlorate  of  potash,  resin,  whiting  and  po\ 
dered  flint  or  glass.  The  phosphorus  nece  h 
sary  to  the  lighting  of  the  "safety"  is  mixdj 
with  peroxide  of  lead,  fine  sand  and  gu  r 
arabic  and  spread  upon  the  box.    Wh(  \ 
the  match  head  is  rubbed  upon  the  surfa  i': 
it  is  fired  by  catalytic  action  of  the  phcli 
phorus,  which  causes  the  chemicals  to  unit||| 
making  a  flame  simply  by  its  presence  witl 
out  loss  of  substance  itself 

Containing  no  phosphorus,  the  "safet 
match  is  not  liable  to  be  fired  either  1 
friction  or  spontaneous  combustion,  and  if 
rat  takes  one  home,  as  he  sometimes  doe 
to  file  down  his  rapidly-growing  eye  tee 
on  the  powdered  flint  in  it,  he  can  not  set 
off. 

Another  advantage  in  this  match  is  th 
the  phosphorus  used  is  the  red  varietj 
which  has  been  made  anhydrous  by  bakin 
and  will  not  take  fire  until  heated  to  3 
degrees  F.,  while  the  white  kind  mixed  in  t 
parlor  match  causes  its  head  to  ignite  at  li 
degrees. 

An  exceedingly  important  fact  of  t 
"safety"  is  that  its  stick  is  invariably  soak( 
in  a  solution  which  prevents  it  remaining 
live  coal  after  the  flame  has  passed,  for  t\ 
afterglow  is  the  most  dangerous  feature 
the  common  match.  Several  chemica 
both  salts  and  acids,  have  been  successful 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  number  of  parlor  matches  used  is 
the  number  of  safeties  as  16  to  i,  a  rat 
which  should  not  be  maintained 

Only  one  with  several  languages  at  cor 
mand  can  give  wind  matches  their  due 
condemnation.  No  one  of  these  matchi 
made  especially  for  the  use  of  the  smok 
when  out  of  doors,  is  safe  even  in  a  wilderne* 
for  hunters  start  wood  fires  with  them. 

The  heads  of  these  matches,  both  domesll 
and  foreign,  burn  exclusively  for  eigj 
seconds.  Because  they  give  off  an  offensi, 
odor  of  sulphur  and  the  explosion  of  tl 
grains  of  chloride  in  them  makes  -him  fei 
for  his  eyes,  the  smoker  usually  throws  the! 
away  before  the  flame  of  the  head  goes  oii 
While  the  head  of  one  of  these  torches  ' 
burning,  it  can  be  thrown  with  all  omj 
force  twenty  feet  against  a  wall,  and,  ( 
falling,  it  will  go  on  flaming.    Even  if  it 


Matches  and  Fires.— The  "parlor" 
match  caused  a  loss  last  year  in  the  United 
States  of  over  $2,000,000  and  500  lives. 
These  facts  disgrace  our  civilization,  for  no 
part  of  this  loss  would  have  occurred  had 
safety  matches  been  used.  Gasoline  except- 
ed, the  parior  match  destroys  more  lives 
than  an^  other  fire  danger. 

The   'safety"  match  is  made  from  the 


held  until  the  flame  goes  out,  it  remai 
where  thrown  a  red-hot  coal,  half  an  inj 
by  three-sixteenths  in  size,  for  more  than 
minute.    One  of  these  coals  thrown  in 
area  way,  where  there  is  the  usual  amount 
trash,  or  into  paper  rubbish  or  straw 
shavings,  is  sure  to  start  a  fire.    They  a 
barred  by  ordinaace  in  New  York  City. 

The  sale  of  phosphorus  matches  should 
prohibited  by  law,  as  the  sale  of  keroser 
which  will  flash  at  1 20  degrees,  long  has  beel, 
for  they  offer  the  same  dangers  to  properl' 
and  human  life.  ! 

it  now  costs  about  fifteen  per  cent,  mo; 
to  make  safety  than  parlor  matches,  becau: 
of  the  costs  of  the  boxes.  No  more  thani 
hundred  "safeties"  are  put  in  a  box  becaui 
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t?  box  is  worn  out  by  striking  that  number 
c  it. .  If  the  factories  made  "safeties"  only 
te  output  of  them  would  be  sixteen  times 
L?ater  than  it  now  is,  so  that  the  economies 
I  ssible  in  larger  production  would  reduce 
ot  to  that  of  the  parlor  match,  now  in 
.mmon  use. — D.  S.  Creamer,  Ohio  Fire 
arshal. 

A  firm  faith  is  the  best  divinity;  a  good 
le  the  best  philosophy;  a  clear  conscience 
le  best  law. 

The  self-denial  required  by  righteousness 
\\\  bring  more  happiness  than  the  pleasures 
(  sin. 

iIn  every  dispensation  towards  us,  God 
tns  at  our  sanctification. 

(  :  Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

;  \\t  a  meeting  of  the  Friendly  Circle  of  Pasadena,  held 
fjthe  home  of  Rezin  and  Anna  Thompson  on  the  even- 
'.i;  of  Second  Month  i8th,  1908,  inquiry  was  made  of 
M:h  guest  as  to  their  native  state,  how  long  they  have 
t(;n  in  California,  and  whether  they  are  permanent  or 
Jj.nsient  residents. 

iThe  result  of  the  ballot  is  shown  by  the  following 
-le. 


Time  in  California. 
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♦Resident  one  year  or  less. 
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"  The  entertainment  of  the  evening  was  in  large  meas- 
re  social.  However,  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read 
y  Amelia  Bedell  descriptive  of  a  recent  sojourn  of  a 
^w  months  amongst  the  mountains  near  Los  Vegas, 
ew  Mexico.  Brief  remarks  by  Walter  E.  Vail,  of  Palo 
Ito,  regarding  Friends  as  we  fmd  them  in  the  vicinity 
f  San  Jose,  elicited  considerable  inquiry  and  interesting 
bmment. 

The  Friendly  Circle  is  an  informal  association  of 
,oung  and  old  from  near  and  far  who  are  imbued 

ith  more  or  less  of  the  Friendly  spirit,  and  who  would 
)in  in  the  endeavor  "to  welcome  strangers,  to  extend 
/mpathy  and  to  spread  blessings  of  love  and  cheerful- 
iess."  Their  motto  is:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
[s  thyself." 


Westtown  Notes. 

A  lively  and  successful  Parliamentary  Drill  was  the 
rogram  at  the  meeting  of  the  "Union"  last  week,  and 
he  interest  aroused  was  so  great  that  it  may  be  con- 

'inued  at  another  meeting. 

The  last  "Museum  Meeting"  of  the  season  took  place 
>n  Third-day  evening  of  last  week,  under  the  auspices 

I'f  the  Alumni  Natural  History  Committee.    John  D. 

I^arter  and  Louisa  M.  Jacob  were  present  and  talked  to 

.he  pupils  on  birds,  exhibiting  specimens,  while  some 
>f  the  teachers  assisted  by  showing  other  exhibits  in 
he  Museum. 

'  The  Senior  Reception  annually  tendered  to  the  grad- 
uating class  by  the  Syperintendent  and  Principal  and 
I  Heir  wives  occurred  last  Seventh-day  evening.  A 
l  Ompany  of  about  ninety  gathered  in  Central  Hall.in- 
luding  Committee  Friends,  Faculty,  and  Friends  living 


in  the  School  circle,  as  well  as  the  Seniors,  and  a  pleas- 
ant evening  ensued. 

The  Third  Month  Visiting  Committee  was  at  the 
School  over  last  First-day,  attending  class  work  on 
Second  and  Third-days.  The  twelve  Friends  present 
were  William  Evans,  John  B.  Garrett,  John  W.  Tatum, 
John  B.  Rhoads,  Walter  T.  Moore,  J.  Hervey  Dewees, 
Rebecca  S.  Conard,  Sarah  S.  Carter,  Hannah  J.  G. 
Thomas,  Martha  G.  Sheppard,  Elizabeth  P.  Tatum 
and  Mary  M.  Leeds. 

The  Washington  Trip  seems  likely  to  be  well  pat- 
ronized again  this  year.  Albert  H.  Votaw,  who  is  to 
conduct  the  party,  was  at  the  School  a  few  days  ago 
to  meet  the  pupils  and  explain  the  general  plan  of  the 
trip.  More  than  forty  of  the  present  Westtown  boys 
and  girls  are  expecting  to  join  the  party  and  there  will 
probably  be  about  as  many  others  from  outside  the 
School. 


Gathered  Notes. 

President  Eliot's  Example. — There  is  something 
peculiarly  refreshing  and  inspiring  in  what  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  says  and  in  the  way  he 
says  it.    The  following  sentences  are  a  good  illustration : 

"Teaching  is  an  altruistic  profession,  and  no  one 
should  enter  it  who  is  not  willing  to  devote  his  life  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  As  a  rule,  the  teacher  is  not  a 
well-paid  individual,  but  there  is  satisfaction  from  other 
considerations.  There  is  the  satisfaction  of  being  use- 
ful to  the  community,  for  the  teacher  is  above  the  greed 
of  a  high  salary,  and  there  is  also  satisfaction  from  the 
respect  and  affection  of  pupils  in  after  life.  When  1 
first  began  as  a  teacher  in  the  university  1  was  receiving 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  soon  was  offered  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  the  Merrimac  mills  in 
Lowell,  with  the  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  it  took  me  two  weeks  to  decide  the  question.  1 
considered  myself  adapted  to  teaching  and  refused  the 
offer.  Later  1  accepted  an  assistant  professorship  in 
chemistry  at  Technology,  with  the  salary  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  yearly." 

All  for  Boys. — The  will  of  Loyal  L.  Smith  of  Platts- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  be 
known  as  the  Loyal  L.  Smith  education  endowment, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  be  employed  for  the  education 
of  boys.  There  will  be  about  four  million  dollars 
available  for  the  purpose.  It  will  beheld  by  a  trust 
company,  which  is  to  invest  and  reinvest  at  its  discre- 
tion, and  pay  over  the  income  for  the  education  and 
support  of  boys  and  young  men  in  Clinton  county.  New 
York,  under  the  direction  of  an  administrative  board. 
The  board  is  to  consist  of  the  presidents  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, Princeton  University,  Cornell  University,  Wil- 
liams College,  and  Union  College.  The  purpose  of  the 
endowment  is  to  provide  for  either  education  in  the 
preparation  for  college  or  the  usual  college  education, 
or  both,  for  any  applicant  to  support  and  maintain  the 
beneficiaries  during  the  time  they  are  students  of  the 
college  or  school  to  which  they  may  be  assigned.  This 
is  something  new  under  the  sun,  and  it  is  a  noble  phase 
of  newness. — Journal  of  Education. 


Luther  Burbank,  in  "  The  Training  of  the  Human 
Plant:"  We  are  more  crossed  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  and  here  we  meet  the  same 
results  that  are  always  seen  in  a  much-crossed  race  of 
plants;  all  the  worst  as  well  as  all  the  best  qualities  of 
each  are  brought  out  in  their  fullest  intensities. 

Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
says:  "The  present  educational  methods  are  out  of  date. 
Next  to  our  ecclesiastical  system  our  educational  sys- 
tem is  farthest  behind  the  times.  We  are  teaching  cor- 
ner grocery  sums  in  an  age  of  cash  registers.  Let  the 
school  adjust  itself  to  social  conditions  and  teach  those 
things  which  th";  home  neglec  s  High  school  frater- 
nities are  a  menace  o  character,  democracy,  and  dis- 
cipline."— Journal  of  Education. 

"Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill." — Walking  through  the 
woods  the  other  day  I  saw  and  heard  a  hunter  who  was 
after  sport.  1  felt  the  presence  of  the  man  like  a  blot 
on  nature,  a  hideous  sacrilege,  a  defilement  of  God's 
creation.  1  have  never  been  able  to  understand  how 
people  could  fmd  pleasure  in  killing  innocent  creatures 
for  sport.  It  is  bad  enough  that  we  do  it  for  food,  but 
for  "fun" — that  is  barbarism.  This  lust  for  blood  is, 
indeed,  nothing  less  than  a  relic  of  primitive  savagery. 
The  "hunting  spirit"  is  simply  the  triumph  of  one  of 
the  basest  of  our  animal  instincts;  and  1  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  man  that  indulges  them  is  mate- 
rially hindering  the  growth  of  his  spirit  and  the  acquisi- 


tion of  eternal  values.  1  put  this  question  not  merely 
on  a  sentimental  basis;  1  do  not  think  only  of  the  plead- 
ing eye  of  the  poor  wounded  creature  as  it  falls  panting 
to  the  earth.  Life  seems  to  me  to  be  holy,  all  life,  even 
animal  life,  and  to  take  it  wantonly  is  sacrilege.  Life 
is  divine;  it  is  the  breath  of  God,  and  it  ought  to  be 
above  making  "sport"  of. — Christian  Endeavor  World. 


The  "English  Notes"  of  the  Episcopal  Recorder  in- 
form us  of  an  evening's  demonstration  on  behalf  of 
Congo  reform  as  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  united 
meetings  ever  held  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  An  hour  be- 
fore the  time  crowds  were  assembling  in  Langham  Place, 
and  even  the  favored  possessors  of  white  tickets  admit- 
ting to  the  stalls  had  to  push  their  way  in  when  the 
doors  were  opened.  No  political  assembly  of  recent 
years  has  been  more  numerously  attended.  The  cries 
of  tortured  Congo  natives  have  entered  into  the  ears 
of  the  people  of  London.  This  was  no  manufactured 
agitation,  no  outbreak  of  sentimentality.  The  Queen's 
Hall  meeting  was  the  climax  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
gatherings  in  the  great  provincial  cities,  and  it  had  a 
special  distinction  from  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Mayor 
presided,  having  on  his  right  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  other  scarlet-robed  dignitaries  around  him. 
The  best  of  the  speeches  in  our  opinion  were  those  of 
Sir  John  Kennaway,  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  and  Sir 
George  White.  The  points  were  caught  up  with  extra- 
ordinary quickness,  and  the  listeners  allowed  their  own 
views  to  be  clearly  evident.  For  example,  when  Lord 
Mayor  proposed  that  British  Consuls  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Congo  district,  there  were  cries  of  "Too 
mild."  One  could  not  but  feel  that  the  people  of  Lon- 
don were  seen  at  their  best  and  noblest  in  such  a  human- 
itarian crusade.  In  this  matter,  Britain's  worst  ene- 
mies cannot  accuse  her  of  having  a  personal  game  to 
play.  She  wants  no  advantages  of  trade  or  territory 
for  herself  in  West  Africa,  but  it  is  the  nation's  firm 
resolve  that  the  horrors  which  have  disgraced  Christen- 
dom shall  come  to  a  speedy  and  final  end.  The  meet- 
ing demanded  in  a  most  emphatic  way  that  the  Congo 
horrors  cease,  and  that  the  government  consent  to  no 
solution  of  the  matter  that  does  not  at  once  and  forever 
break  up  this  infamous  slavery.    .    .  . 

The  conditions  in  the  Congo  Lord  Fitzmaurice  char- 
acterized as  "as  great  a  negation  of  international  and 
treaty  rights,  as  great  a  defiance  of  public  law,  and  as 
great  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  humanity,  as  any- 
thing the  modern  world  ever  has  heard  of."  These  are 
strong  words  of  disapproval  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 


The  problem  of  the  young  boy  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  of  our  day,  and  we  are  glad  to  note 
signs  that  its  solution  is  being  so  well  attempted  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Six-sevenths  of  the  boys  ten  years  old 
leave  school  before  they  are  fourteen,  and  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  years  of  age  they  are  largely  lost  to  the  com- 
munity. There  are  over  seven  million  men  and  boys 
who  need  definite  training  other  than  that  all  too  in- 
adequately provided  by  the  public  schools.  To  help 
meet  this  need,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  set  to  work.  It 
provides  class  work  for  over  forty-two  thousand  em- 
ployed men  and  boys,  and  gives  special  instruction  in 
twenty  different  lines  to  six  thousand  students.  Prac- 
tical talks  and  illustrated  technical  demonstrations  are 
given  to  over  three  hundred  thousand  more.  These 
features  are  rapidly  extending,  and  in  many  instances 
have  broken  through  association  walls  and  provided 
educational  facilities  in  shops  and  factories.  That  the 
work  is  appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
students  so  largely  help  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  work. — 
Episcopa  Recorder. 

"Sentenced  to  Sunday  School." — In  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  the  5th  instant,  two  boys  confessed  stealing  articles 
from  Lehigh  Valley  freight  and  passenger  cars.  The 
magistrate  believes  that  the  influences  of  "the  Sunday 
school''  will  reform  them.  They  are  to  report  to  the 
police  once  a  month  and  bring  proof  that  they  "have 
attended  Sunday  school."  Two  older  boys,  of  the  same 
gang,  were  held  under  bail  for  trial. 

Correspondence. 

Third  Month  12th,  1908. 
Dear  Friend: — The  British  Friend  {Feb.,  1908)  in  no- 
ticing my  recent  article  in  the  IVestonian,  calls  me  one 
of  the  librarians  of  Friends'  Historical  Society,  which 
has  led  to  some  confusion.  My  position  is  that  of  cata- 
loguer to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  founded 
in  1824,  whereas  our  present  Friends'  Historical  Society 
is  only  four  years  old.  Edward  Grubb's  kind  notice 
confuses  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  with 
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Friends'  Library,  each  of  which  is  described  separately 
and  its  foundation  date  given  at  the  head,  so  that  such 
confusion  can  only  come  from  very  casual  examination. 

Several  quotations,  moreover,  are  made  from  the 
Addenda,  which  were  printed  separately  at  the  expense 
of  my  friend  George  Child,  at  whose  well-known  watch- 
maker store  on  South  Tenth  Street  copies  may  still  be 
had.  1  enclose  a  sample.*  Several  of  these  additions 
were  made  after  the  IVestonian  was  printed,  especially 
the  one  about  music  in  Sewel. 

Thy  Friend  ever, 

Albert  J.  Edmunds. 

♦From  the  Addenda  we  extract,  for  instance,  these: 

(From  a  work  in  the  Historical  Society  Library): — 
"  If  any  man-built  town  deserves  the  title  of  a  Sacred 
City,  that  town  is  Philadelphia.  It  is  perhaps  the  only 
city  upon  earth  that  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  Benares  and  Jerusalem,  whence  have 
gone  forth  the  two  great  religions  that  have  conquered 
the  proudest  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  with  the  Gold- 
en Rule  and  the  precept  of  love  to  enemies." 

(Referring  to  works  of  Samuel  Beal  and  Wm.  Spence 
Hardy  in  Germantown  Friends'  Library): — "Consider- 
ing that  Buddha  taught  non-resistance  and  silent  medi- 
tation, both  alone  and  socially,  five  centuries  before 
Christ,  he  may  dispute  the  palm  with  Socrates  of  being 
the  first  Quaker  (as  my  schoolmaster  used  to  call  the 
Greek  philosopher)." 

(Final  paragraph): — "  1  must  repeat  that  the  student 
who  penetrates  through  the  later  corruptions  of  Bud- 
dhism into  its  pristine  sacred  Scriptures  cannot  but  see 
that  Buddha  was  the  first  great  Quaker.  [Might  we 
not  "see''  others  earlier,  like  Enoch,  had  their  walk  in 
the  Spirit  been  given  to  letters? — Ed.]  The  root  ideas  of 
Quakerism  are  eminently  Hindu,  and  their  reappear- 
ance in  the  north  of  Europe,  in  the  seventeenth  century 
when  nothing  was  known  in  Christendom  about  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Buddhists  only  shows  that  the  human 
mind  is  ever  the  same  [and  "Jesus  Christ  the  same'' 
Universal  and  Saving  Light,  "yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever." — Ed.] 

"  When  the  Japanese  have  written  in  English,  as  they 
are  now  beginning  to  do,  the  history  oT  Buddhism  in 
Japan,  Friend  will  be  quick  to  recognize  the  familiar 
features  of  their  own  beliefs.  The  Zen  sect  are  neither 
more  or  less  than  Buddhist  Quakers." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

Unitkd  States. — A  verdict  was  rendered  on  the  13th 
instant  by  the  jury  before  which  was  tried  the  Capitol 
conspiracy  case  at  Harrisburg.  The  verdict  declares 
that  John  H.  Sanderson,  Dr.  William  P.  Snyder,  former 
Auditor  General;  William  L.  Mathues,  former  State 
Treasurer,  and  James  M.  Shumaker,  former  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Grounds  and  Buildings,  were  all  guilty 
of  conspiracy  to  cheat  and  defraud  the  State. 

The  United  States  Senate  ratified  and  made  public 
six  of  the  thirteen  treaties  negotiated  at  the  interna- 
tional conference  at  The  Hague. 

Judge  Alton  Parker,  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  at  the  last  election  in  an  address  before 
the  Law  Academy  of  Philadelphia,  in  commenting  upon 
the  policies  of  President  Roosevelt,  said:  "No  attempt 
is  made  by  our  purposeful  and  resourceful  President  to 
conceal  his  desire  and  intention  to  have  the  Federal 
Government  take  possession  of  powers  not  granted  to 
it,  but  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people.  Did  he 
not  say  in  your  own  State — boldly,  to  your  very  faces — 
'We  need  through  executive  action,  through  legislative 
and  through  judicial  interpretation  and  construction  of 
law  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Federal  Governmenl. 
If  we  fail  thus  to  increase  it  we  show  our  impotence?' 
In  other  words,  he  said  to  you  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  to  have  certain  powers  that  the  States  and 
the  people  have  kept  away  from  it,  and  therefore, 
the  several  departments  of  Government  should  co- 
operate together  to  seize  them.  If  we  do  not  do  it  we 
show  our  impotence.  History  does  not  record  a  bolder 
assertion  by  the  head  of  a  government  of  an  intention 
to  seize  power  reserved  to  the  people." 

A  late  despatch  from  Harrisburg  says:  "  The  seed 
corn  crop  throughout  the  State  is  considerable  of  a 
failure  in  the  opinion  of  officials  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  State  Economic  Zoologist  Sur- 
face estimates  that  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  crop  harvested  last  year  will  germinate,  although 
its  food  value  is  not  impaired." 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  there  yet  remain  about  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-one  Indians.  Of  these  the  Penob- 
scot tribe  is  clustered  together  on  a  small  island  in  the 
Penobscot  River.  The  last  census  showed  a  member- 
ship of  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  The  Passa- 
maquoddy  tribe  is  settled  in  the  extreme  eastern  part  I 


of  the  State  and  numbers  about  four  hundred  and  six- 
ty-three. It  is  stated,  that  after  the  Revolutionary 
War  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  made  a  treaty  with 
the  Indians  setting  aside  several  townships  of  land  for 
their  use  and  guaranteeing  to  them  and  their  descend- 
ants forever  that  the  State  would  always  stand  between 
them  and  want.  When  Maine  separated  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  became  a  State  she  assumed  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty.  Later  a  law  was  passed  opening 
the  Indian  townships  to  sale,  and  the  money  received 
was  put  into  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Indians. 
The  fund  now  amounts  to  about  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars. 

Anna  T.  Jeanes's  gift  to  Swarthmore  College  in  her 
will,  conditional  upon  the  abandonment  by  the  college 
"of  participation  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  sports  and 
games,"  has  been  rejected  by  the  board  of  managers  of 
the  college.  An  editorial  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  this 
city  expresses  regret  and  disappointment  at  this  deci- 
sion, and  says  there  is  continued  pain  that  the  admirable 
motives  which  actuated  her  when  she  inserted  this  pro- 
vision in  her  will  are  not  more  deeply  respected  by  an 
educational  establishment  born  to  propagate  the  noble 
ideals  of  those  who  framed  her  articles  of  religious  faith. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  has  lately  urged  that  the  best  means 
of  executing  the  pure  food  law  is  in  the  household, 
"  If  every  mistress  of  a  household  in  this  country  should 
demand  pure  foods,"  he  declared,  "there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  the  courts,  and  manufacturers  would 
soon  cease  making  things  which  the  mothers  of  this 
country  would  refuse  to  buy  for  use  in  their  families." 
"  Especially  where  there  are  children  in  the  house," 
said  he,  "  the  importance  of  the  purity  of  the  milk  can- 
not be  sufficiently  accentuated." 

According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  New  York  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  the  curding  of  milk  may 
for  a  time  be  delayed  by  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  best  results  were  secured  when  newly  pasteurized 
milk  or  cleanly  drawn  fresh  milk  was  treated  with  it 
in  a  tank  such  as  is  used  in  bottling  establishments  in 
preparing  carbonated  drinks,  and  then  placed  in  siphon 
bottles.  When  charged  under  pressures  of  from  seven- 
ty to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  and  kept 
at  temperatures  ranging  from  thirty-five  degrees  to 
sixty  degrees  bottles  of  clean,  fresh  milk  or  pasteurized 
milk  kept  from  four  to  five  months  without  perceptible 
increase  in  acidity. 

It  is  stated  from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  that  so  badly  do  the 
farmers  of  this  county  require  help  on  the  farms  that 
the  Farmers'  League  of  Lancaster  County  has  issued 
an  appeal  to  the  unemployed  of  city  and  town  to  go  to 
the  country  for  work,  and  an  appeal  has  been  sent  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Immigration  at  Washington, 
asking  that  able-bodied  emigrants  be  directed  to  this 
county.    Good  wages  are  offered. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
15th  says:  "Thirty  death  sentences  were  passed  to-day 
in  various  parts  of  Russia.  Those  who  will  suffer  the 
death  penaity  include  ten  robbers  at  Krementchug, 
four  robbers  at  Kiev,  three  men  who  made  an  attack 
upon  the  post  office  at  Proskurov,  three  brigands  at 
Lodz,  a  peasant  at  Karkov  and  two  political  prisoners 
at  Kursk.  Chtcheglovitoff,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
has  asked  the  Douma  for  one  million  dollars  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  Russian  prisons,  which  are  over- 
crowded. The  official  figures  show  that  there  have 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  prisoners  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  per  cent,  since  1906." 

A  bill  has  lately  been  rejected  by  the  English  House 
of  Commons  proposed  by  the  Labor  party  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine.  The  measure  was 
known  as  the  "right  to  work"  bill,  because  a  vital 
clause  makes  it  the  duly  of  the  local  authorities  to  pro- 
vide work  for  all  unemployed  persons,  and  failing  this 
provision  of  work  the  authorities  shall  provide  main- 
tenance for  unemployed  men  and  their  families.  The 
bill  is  frankly  admitted  to  be  socialistic  in  character. 

A  despatch  of  the  9th  instant  from  Ottawa.  Ont.. 
says:  "  I  he  report  of  the  roval  commission,  appointed 
to  investigate  the  collapse  of  the  great  cantilever  bridge 
at  Quebec  under  construction  by  the  Phoenix  Bridge 
Company,  of  Phoenixville,  Pa..' by  the  fall  of  which 
fourscore  persons  were  killed,  was  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons  to-day.  The  findings  of  the  commission 
are  very  sweeping.  It  is  asserted  that  the  collapse  of 
the  bridge  was  due  to  a  defect  in  design  of  the  lower 
chords  in  the  anchor  arm  near  the  pier.  The  commis- 
sion concludes  that  the  defective  design  was  due  to 
errors  of  judgment,  which  cannot  be  attributed  either 
to  lack  of  common  professional  knowledge,  neglect  of 
duty  or  a  desire  to  economize." 

In  Triebach,  Austria,  certain  alloys  are  made,  which, 


when  scratched  with  a  file  or  knife,  produce  a  sho> 
of  sparks.  It  is  stated  that  the  discoverer  of  th 
alloys  is  Auer  von  Welsbach,  who  has  found  that  cert 
alloys  of  iron  with  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  other  r 
earth  metals  will  produce  the  effects  above  mention 
Very  little  heat  or  smoke  is  given  off,  and  in  most  cas 
no  odor.  The  sparks  which  are  emitted  never  fail 
ignite  tinder,  inflammable  gases,  and  alcohol-saturai 
wicks,  and  they  could  be  used  in  lighting  various  kit 
of  lamps,  firing  blasts,  in  making  signal  flashes,  etc 
It  is  said  that  a  great  demand  exists  in  China 
worn-out  horseshoes.  Chinese  iron  dealers  buy  1 
horseshoes  and  sell  them  to  knife  and  tool  manuf 
turers.  It  is  claimed  by  the  Chinese  that  the  tem) 
of  this  class  of  iron  makes  it  the  best  obtainable 
knives  and  cutlery,  and  also  good  for  other  tools.  1 
reason  ascribed  for  this  is  that  the  constant  beating  1 
shoes  have  received  under  the  feet  of  the  horses  I 
given  them  a  peculiar  temper  unobtainable  in  any  otl 
way,  and  that  tools  made  from  them  are  superior 
all  others. 

NOTICES. 

Notice. — Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane. — 1 
Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Corporation  will  be  hi 
on  Fourth-day,  Third  Month  18th,  1908,  at  the  Ai 
Street  Meeting  House,  at  3  p.  m. 

Walter  P.  Stokes,  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  Third  Month  12th,  1908. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  managers  of  the  Asylum  to  ha 
the  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
these  annual  meetings. 

Tract  Association  of  Friends. — The  annual  me 
ing  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  CommitI 
Room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Fourth-d 
evening  the  25th  instant,  at  eight  o'clock.  Reports 
Auxiliary  Associations  and  an  interesting  report 
the  managers  will  be  read.    All  are  invited  to  attend. 

Edwin  P.  Sellew,  Clerli, 

Wanted. — Young  woman  Friend  desires  positic 
as  home  or  traveling  companion  or  as  secretary. 
Address  "A."    Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. — By  an  experienced  young  woman  Friei 
a  position  as  travelling  companion,  governess  or  mo|  1 
er's  helper.  ' 

Address  "J.  L."    Office  of  The  Friend; 

Wanted. — A  working  home  in  the  country  for  a  b! 
of  twelve.    For  further  information  apply  to 

Rachel  C.  Reh\ k • 
"North  House,"  451  N.  Marshall  St.,  i 
Philadelphia,  i 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  v 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelph 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.3 1  p.  m.,  other  trai,  1 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cen 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  E 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.] 


Died — In  Los  Angeles,  California,  Second  Men' 
26th,  1908,  Mary  A.  Pinson,  daughter  of  Nathan  P 
son,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  eight  months  and  tweiil 
four  days.  She  was  a  member  of  Mill  Creek  Monthj 
Meeting  of  Friends.  Indiana.  She  had  been  a  suffeij 
for  several  years,  and  increasingly  so  since  coming 
California.  Her  attending  physician  gave  it  as  I 
opinion  that  an  operation  could  be  successfully  pt' 
formed,  which  would  relieve  l.er  of  much  suffering  a 
possibly  restore  her  to  health  She  gave  the  subj( 
days  of  serious  thoughtfulness  and  prayer,  first  to  ha 
the  assurance  of  a  preparation  of  heart  and  a  sure  e' 
dence  of  a  Saviour's  love  and  forgiveness,  before  su 
mitting  to  the  ordeal  which  might  be  too  much  for  h 
weakened  frame  to  endure.  1  he  day  before  going 
the  hospital  she  called  her  father  to  her  room  and  sal; 
"  Papa.  1  have  prayed  all  night,"  and  putting  her  an: 
around  his  neck,  "  I  have  the  assurance  that  all  will 
well,  whichever  way  it  may  turn."  The  strain  was  t\ 
much,  and  she  passed  peacefully  away  at  Westlaj 
Hospital,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  in  the  presence  of  thci 
who  administered  to  her  necessities  and  the  immedia] 
family.  She  leaves  a  father,  brother  and  sister,  ai' 
many  friends  who  mourn  her  loss.  The  body,  consig 
ed  to  the  earth  in  Friends'  burying  ground  at  Pasader 
Cal..  and  the  soul  to  God  who  gave  it. 

WILLIAM  11.  PILE'S  SONS,  Printers, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  PbiU. 
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"Above  All,  My  Brethren,  Swear  Not."— 

James  v:  12. 
In  our  last  number  the  young  people's 
'History  of  Friends"  contained  thesfe  words 
'rom  George  Fox,  in  answer  to  a  pressure 
)Ut  upon  him  by  government  officers  to  take 
me  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy:  "  You 

'know  that  I  and  my  friends  will  not  take 
iny  oath;  I  never  took  an  oath  in  my  life, 
put  1  have  always  been  true  to  the  govern- 
Tient.  .  .  And  ye  know  in  your  own  con- 
sciences that  we,  the  people  called  Quakers, 
:annot  take  an  oath,  or  swear  in  any  case, 
oecause  Christ  has  forbidden  it."    [Matt,  v: 

■}  34;  James  v:  12.]    While  he  yet  spoke  they 

:;jianded  him  the  Bible.  "That  book,"  he 
said,  "says,  'Swear  not  at  all.'"    "  But  they 

;i  hurried  him  away  to  jail,  whence,  after  the 
Sessions  was  over,  he  was  sent  up  to  London, 

i  tried  again,  sent  back  to  Worcester,  and  then 
•  fined  till  the  next  quarter  sessions.  His 
]n  mother  died  during  these  trials  and  without 
-■seeing  him,  though  she  longed  to  do  so." 

"I !  In  what  plainer  terms  can  a  command  be 
I  put  than  to  tell  a  man  not  to  do  a  certain 
'^t  thing  at  all?  None  of  the  ten  command- 
:^'ments,— as  "Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  "Thou 
shalt  not  steal," — are  quite  so  emphatically 
/;  expressed  as  this  of  Christ's: — "Swear  not  at 
■loU."  Where  do  governments  and  churches 
])iat  call  the  Bible  the  "Word  of  God,"  get 
U  ihat  command  of  the  New  Testament  can- 
;  !celled?    Do  they  think  it  is  annulled  by  add- 

ii  ing  the  words  "at  all"?  Which  the  Apostle 
■frames  tries  to  expand,  lest  the  prohibition 
yt  (Should  not  be  taken  to  cover  swearing  of 
■'^  every  kind,  by  saying  "Swear  not  by  any 
i^jloiber  oath,"  besides  "by  heaven,"  and  "by 

the  earth."    (v:  12.) 
But  the  professing  Christian  governments 
^  and  churches  have  by  penalties  and  other- 
wise been  telling  conscientious  subjects: 


"Where  the  word  of  Christ  and  established 
customs  of  men  come  into  conflict,  give  hu- 
man customs  the  preference.  Though  Christ 
says  'Swear  not  at  all,'  yet  if  you  won't 
swear  we  will  send  you  to  jail."  Such  mock- 
ery stultifies  Christianity  in  the  mouths  of 
its  professors. 

Yet  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  their  stead- 
fast sufferings  on  this  account,  have  earned 
for  citizens  the  liberty  to  affirm  instead  of 
to  swear  before  magistrates,  where  the  ob- 
jection to  oath-taking  is  conscientious.  But 
it  requires  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
Friends  to  see  that  in  the  form  of  the  affirm- 
ation which  the  officer  offers,  the  very  gist 
of  an  oath  does  not  leak  in.  We  have  two 
letters  from  Kansas  showing  an  anxiety  un- 
der which  careful  Friends  seem  placed  in 
that  region.    One  of  them  speaks  thus: 

I  supgose  a  number  of  Friends,  in  this  and 
it  may  be  in  other  States,  will  soon  be  visited 
if  they  have  not  already  been,  by  a  call  from 
the  County  Assessor  of  taxes,  and  it  seems 
it  is  a  part  of  his  duty  this  year  to  adminis- 
ter an  oath  or  affirmation  to  each  person 
who  has  any  property  to  be  assessed.  Such 
an  officer  called  on  me  recently  and  said  over 
the  affirmation,  after  finding  out  it  was  my 
choice  to  affirm  and  not  swear;  and  then  he 
proceeds  to  ask  quesrions,  to  which  I_  gave 
answers,  and  then  he  was  about  to  require  me 
to  sign  the  paper  he  had  filled  out,  which 
had  an  oath  at  the  end  of  it,  which  if  I  had 
not  read  and  objected  to  sign,  until  it  was 
changed  to  an  affirmation,  I  should  have 
been  drawn  unwittingly  to  sign  an  oath. 
Right  here  is  the  point  1  wish  to  make,  I  wish 
to  encourage  Friends  to  be  particular  what  they 
sign  and  not  be  drawn  into  the  snare  of  Satan 
for  lack  of  care  and  watchfulness ;  and  let 
them  be  watchful,  too,  not  to  sign  anything 
that  is  not  rightly  worded  and  not  hav- 
ing semblance  of  an  oath  left  out.  Then,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  sentence  used  for 
an  oath  or  affirmation,  as  the  case  may  be, 
with  the  word  "swear"  or  "affirm"  inserted 
near  the  beginning,  ends  when  used  as  an 
oath  with  the  expression,  "so  help  me  God;" 
and  if  I  had  not  objected,  the  sting  or  worse, 
if  not  worst  part  of  the  oath,  would  have 
been  left  in  it  for  me  to  sign  my  name  to  it. 

On  this  particular  point  I  felt  like  giving 
a  little  of  my  experience.  1  once  went  to  a 
Court  Clerk  to  affirm  to  a  document  and  he 
said  over  the  affirmation  with  the  words  "so 
help  me  God"  at  the  end  of  it;  and  it  gave 
me  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  of  mind  that  l 
could  not  get  rid  of  for  some  time.  I  did 
not  outwardly  know  then  that  it  was  not 
properiy  part  of  an  aftlrmation,  as  1  have 
learned  since.    It  is  really  the  part  of  the 


oath  that  is  the  most  objectionable,  the  part 
in  which  is  taken  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 
At  another  time  1  was  at  an  election  and  the 
affirmation  was  recited  to  me  and  the  man 
that  was  doing  it  added  to  it  those  same 
words  "so  help  me  God,"  and  the  testimony 
of  Truth  in  my  heart  sprang  up  so  quickly 
against  assenting  to  it,  that  I  was  enabled 
to  tell  the  man  I  assented  to  it  all  but  the 
last  expression,  "so  help  me  God,"  which 
did  not  belong  with  an  affirmation.  And 
another  man  who  sat  near  by  said  that  was 
true,  it  did  not  belong  with  it;  and  I  was 
allowed  to  vote.  I  remember  it  as  one  of 
the  many  Divine  intimations  I  have  received 
in  my  life,  that  have  helped  me  along  in  my 
Zion-bound  journey.  And  I  have  felt  that 
I  wanted  to  encourage  others  to  be  faithful 
in  bearing  their  testimony  to  the  ever-blessed 
Truth  and  against  all  oaths  of  every  kind, 
judicial  or  profane. 

The  other  Friend  went  through  a  similar 
process  with  the  Assessor's  agent,  and  ob- 
tained his  right  to  affirm  instead  of  swear, 
but  was  ordered  to  raise  his  hand  while  tak- 
ing the  affirmation.  This  he  declined  to  do, 
feeling  -uneasy  wilh  that  action.  He  was 
told,  "  I  will  excuse  you  from  raising  your 
hand  this  time,  but  you  will  not  get  off  so 
easily  next  rime."  So  our  Friend  is  uneasy 
as  to  what  will  be  his  duty  next  time. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  significance  of 
this  hand-raising.  We  often  do  it  in  com- 
mon intercourse,  as  a  gesture  adding  empha- 
sis to  what  we  are  saying,  and  in  that  way 
it  is  innocent.  But  if  it  is  intended  as  a 
mode  of  calling  Heaven  to  witness,  as  an 
oath  would,  to  the  truth  of  what  we  are  say- 
ing, or  we  know  it  is  understood  by  our 
hearers  as  such  an  imprecation,  it  becomes 
dangerously  near  to  an  oath  in  spirit.  "  Let 
each  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind"  what  it  means,  and  act  accordingly. 

Our  other  correspondent  is  right  in  deem- 
ing that  the  expression  "So  help  me  God" 
is  the  vital,  or  rather  fatal  part  of  an  oath. 
It  stakes  one's  salvation  on  what  he  says 
being  true.  It  is  a  shortened  form  of  this 
longer  declaration:  ["On  condirion  that  this 
is]  so,  help  me,  O  God,  at  thy  holy  doom," 
or  doomsday, — which  means  the  Judgment 
Day.  Such  is  the  awfulness  comprehended 
under  those  four  apparently  little  words, 
which  if  added  to  an  affirmation,  make  it  an 
oath.  We  have  no  right  to  sign  away  our 
salvation  on  any  earthly  or  heavenly  con- 
siderations. 
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The  simple  Scriptural  basis  for  not  swear- 
ing at  all,  is  enough  for  the  Quaker.  We 
shall  not  dwell  here  on  the  ethical  arguments, 
on  the  confessed  discoveries  by  experienced 
judges  of  the  futility  of  oath-taking  as  a 
means  of  getting  at  the  truth,  and  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  swearing  classes  that 
lying  is  fairiy  excusable  unless  one  is  under 
oath.  We  can  hardly  believe  in  the  oath 
of  a  man  whose  simple  word  we  cannot  be- 
lieve. The  punishments  attached  by  law  to 
perjury  will  be  equally  as  effective  to  insure 
one's  word,  as  to  insure  his  oath. 

Watch  the  Begmnings. 

We  have  felt  that  some  effective  way  of 
showang  what  the  beginnings  of  deviation 
from  the  Friends '  principle  for  worship  natu- 
rally run  into,  would  be  to  show  specimens 
of  actual  results  in  practice  where  those  devi- 
ations are  indulged.  1 1  is  demonstrated  that 
they  have  made  another  Society  in  principle 
and  practice  from  that  into  which  some  of  us, 
even  natives  of  the  larger  bodies,  were  born; 
and  that  the  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  and  other  Protestant  churches  gen- 
erally, are  as  much  Friends  or  Quakers  as 
those  revolutionized  bodies  under  that  name 
are,  except  for  the  so-called  sacraments,  the 
Peace  question  and  oaths.  Their  language 
of  conduct  proclaims  that  there  is  no  further 
call  for  the  distinct  existence  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  except  as  to  the  ordinances  and 
not  swearing.  For  the  doctrine  of  Peace, 
and  probably  the  ministry  of  women,  are 
not  now  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 

It  is  for  the  safe-guarding  of  our  younger 
members  and  of  some  older  of  similar  experi- 
ence in  discernment,  that  it  seems  incumbent 
on  us  to  expose  as  news  or  injormalion  in- 
consistencies into  which  those  departures 
must  lead  the  Society,  and  indeed  always  do, 
where  kept  on  with  long  enough.  They 
serve  to  annihilate  every  special  point  of 
Quakerism  except  the  name.  And  the  only 
reason  for  bodies  that  are  become  deserters 
of  our  principles  to  be  carrying  the  good  old 
flag  made  so  empty  in  their  hands,  is  that 
the  flag  carries  them. 

The  present  remnant  of  our  youth  who 
are  still  a  comforting  hope  of  our  steadfast 
meetings,  are  not  blind  to  these  tendencies 
when  discernible  in  the  shape  of  assured 
facts.  Such  facts  help  to  warn  them  to  hug 
closer  to  their  mother  Yeariy  Meeting,  its 
living  concern  when  a  loving  one,  and  its 
testimony  for  truth.  Those  facts  drive  us 
to  closer  unity  among  ourselves.  But  curi- 
ously enough,  there  arc  some  to  whom  it 
must  be  facts  from  this  side  of  the  water  that 
have  this  warning  effect. 


We  have  printed  lately,  in  one  number, 
an  exposure  of  the  same  diversion  from  the 
true  Friends'  principle  of  public  worship  ex- 
tensively conceded  to  the  evening  meetings 
at  least,  under  the  name  of  Friends,  in  Eng- 
land, while  yet  the  morning  meetings  main- 
tain largely  their  Friendlike  behavior.  Is 
not  a  principle  such  after  dark?  This  prac- 
tical schism  in  principle  may  naturally  be 
slower  in  its  disintegraring  or  altering  ten- 
dency than  in  America,  and  not  seem  so 
rapidly  dangerous.  But  the  tendency  though 
slower  will  be  unrelenting. 

Such  instances  when  quoted  from  England 
as  embraced  by  its  meetings,  we  are  advised, 
have  not  with  some  of  us  the  effect  of  warn- 
ings as  when  they  hear  of  them  as  American, 
but  have  rather  the  effect  of  examples.  The 
reasoning  is,  "  If  they  are  authorized  under 
our  mother  Yearly  Meeting,  and  adopted  by 
such  respectable  associations  as  are  those  of 
English  breeding,  we  also  might  well  enough 
emulate  them  in  practice."  So  our  making 
their  existence  known  is  likely  to  carry  an 
unintended  danger,  considering  the  source 
whence  they  come, — a  danger  which  we 
could  regret,  but  did  not  suspect  in  season. 

We  have  confidence,  however,  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  our  readers  generally  to  dis- 
cern between  the  motives  of  publishing  that 
which  in  any  of  our  columns  is  given  as 
events  for  information,  however  much  we 
may  regret  the  facts;  and  of  putting  forth 
that  which  is  given  as  principles  commended 
for  adoption  or  holding  fast. 

Principles,  not  men  nor  localities,  do  we 
aim  to  point  at  adversely,  and  would  cater 
to  no  personal  or  local  gossip;  and  in  the 
mention  of  any  undermining  activities  for 
warnings,  would  guard  against  familiarizing 
our  readers  with  them  unduly.  For  there 
are  other  errors  besides  vice  that  are  shrunk 
from  on  their  first  presentation. 

"  But  often  seen  we  grow  familiar  with  their  face, 
First  pity,  then  endure,  and  then  embrace." 


A  Letter  From  Samuel  Morris  Addressed  to 
Two  Friends. 

Olney,  Pa. 
Fifth  Month  2nd,  i886. 


My  very  dear  and 

Again  you  have  my  deep  sympathy  under 
the  fresh  trial  through  which  you  are  pass- 
ing, while  I  fully  share  with  you  in  the  dis- 
appointment we  all  feel  that  our  dear  's 

health  has  not  been  so  fully  restored  as  we 
had  fondly  hoped  it  would  have  been. 

A  natural  impulse  would  have  led  me  ere 
this  to  have  seen  you,  but  Yeariy  Meeting 
with  its  close  occupation  of  time,  and  the 
mental  exercise  inseparable  from  active 
participation  in  its  concerns,  seemed  to  for- 
bid this.  .  .  .  But  none  the  less  are  my 
thoughts  and  heart  with  you,  and  very  earn- 
est are  my  desires  that,  in  this  time  of  need. 


faith  shall  not  fail  you,  in  the  tender  care 
of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  who  often  leads 
his  own  by  ways  which  they  know  not,  into 
yet  fuller  experiences  of  his  love  and  power. 
And  as  they  come  to  cast  all  their  care  upon 
Him,  they  find  to  their  continual  admiration, 
that  He  graciously  "careth  for  them,"  that 
"in  all  their  afflictions  He  is  Himself  atflict- 
ed ;  and  the  angel  of  his  presence  comforteth 
them." 

This  Divine  sympathy  of  our  Lord  for 
his  disciples  in  their  times  of  trial,  has  felt 
to  me  among  the  most  attractive  views,  as 
well  as  an  assuring  evidence  of  his  unfailing 
love  for  those  who  have  given  Him  theii 
hearts.  Thus,  too,  their  love  and  allegiance 
to  Him  grow  thereby  stronger  and  thej 
learn  to  praise  Him,  even  in  the  furnace  d 
affliction. 

And  here  for  your  comfort,  let  me  recal! 
a  few  lines  from  an  old  hymn — evidently  th< 
breathing  of  a  dear  child  of  God,  when  pass 
ing  through  a  period  of  suffering.  "Tis,' 
he  says  then : 

Sweet  to  look  inward  and  attend 

The  whispers  of  his  love; 
Sweet  to  look  upward  to  the  place 

Where  Jesus  pleads  above. 

Sweet  on  his  faithfulness  to  rest 

Whose  love  can  never  end, 
Sweet  on  his  covenant  of  grace 

For  all  things  to  depend. 

Sweet  in  the  confidence  of  faith 

To  trust  his  firm  decrees; 
Sweet  to  lie  passive  in  his  hand, 

And  know  no  will  but  his. 

If  such  the  sweetness  of  the  stream, 

What  must  the  Fountain  be, 
Where  saints  and  angels  draw  their  bliss 

Immediately  from  Thee?'' 

May  you  thus  find  your  spiritual  strengt 
renewed  day  by  day,  through  draughts  fror 
that  river,  the  streams  whereof  make  gla 
the  whole  city  of  God.  "  Let  patience"  als 
under  its  present  close  trial, "have  her  pel 
feet  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  en  tin 
wanting  nothing."  I  know  that  faith  an, 
patience  are  alike  gifts  from  above  to  t 
earnestly  sought  and  prayed  for — but  the 
are  promised,  oh  so  largely,  to  the  humbl; 
confiding  little  ones  of  Christ's  flock,  and  t 
these  his  assuring  word  comes  with  grci, 
power  and  sweetness,  "Lo,  I  am  with  yo| 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  i 

I  must  not  close  without  acknowledgin 

dear   's  very  welcome  letter  of  Thii 

Month  26th,  when  the  opening  buds  wei 
cheering  him  and  all  of  us,  with  thoughts  <| 
the  coming  spring,  and  when  he  was  bimse! 
sharing  the  invigorating  influences  of  tl 
season,  that  is  now  spreading  before  us  d\ 
its  charms.  \ 

Let  me  hope  he  is  again  able  to  enjoy  an' 
grow  stronger  under  these,  while  he  must  1 
very  careful  not  to  overtax  his  powers. 

With  a  message  of  much  love  from  ir 
L.  and  H.,  believe  me  as  ever 
Your  attached  friend, 

Samuel  Morris. 


"The  natural  heart  is,  as  ever,  only  tt 
willing  to  transfer  worship  from  the  inn- 
soul  to  the  outward  form  and  gesture." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  WitnessiDg  of  Two  Methodists  Concerning 

t Secret  Societies. 
In  the  Christian  Cynosure  of  this  Third 
onth,  there  is  a  letter  from  a  Methodist 
...inister,  W.  S.  Bandy,  of  Greenville,  Ten- 
nessee, in  which  he  tells  of  "  My  Experience 
in  and  out  of  the  Lodge."  It  was  in  the 
vear  1885  that  he  was  recognized  as  a  min- 
ister and  in  the  next  year,  having  become  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  that  he  was 
raised  to  the  degree  of  Master  Mason.  He 
lad  been  told,  as  has  been  told  to  thousands 
3f  others,  that  he  would  need  this  alfilia- 
tion  for  the  protection  offhis  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  even  himself,  when  traveling 
abroad.  Having  been  made  chaplain  of  the 
edge,  for  twenty  years  he  paid  the  dues,  and 
enjoyed  the  fellowship,  but  at  last  pisgiv- 
ngs  were  felt  that  he  wasjnot  in  his  God- 
ippointed  place.    He  says: 

"It  finally  dawned  upon  my  mind  that 
f  I  made  a  good  Mason  my  services  in  the 
iospel  ministry  would  be  a  failure.  I  began 
:o  pray  over  the  matter  and  to  search  the 
Bible  for  light.  It  soon  became  plain  that 
Tiy  Saviour  lived  an  open  life  before  all  men  ; 
that  none  of  it  was  obscured  by  Jodge-room 
doors ;  that  there  was  never  a  minute  of  his 
Dublic  life  but  that  the  most  wretched  of 
\dam's  apostate  race  had  full  access  to  his 
io\ing  heart  and  holy  example.  It  was  now 
dear  that  many  of  my  brethren,  as  well  as 
myself,  were  paying  more  dues  to  Caesar 
than  to  God;  yea,  I  found  some  of  my  lodge 
brethren  were  unsaved  men,  and  were  con- 
tending that  so  long  as  they  lived  up  to 
their  vows  they  were  as  good  as  any  Chris- 
tian ;  and  some  even  said  they  would  rather 
be  excluded  from  their  church  than  from 
■  the  lodge.  I  now  saw  plainly  that  lodgism 
^  was  in  opposition  to  the  Christian  religion 
;  'and  a  cunning  device  of  Satan  to  damn  the 
souls  of  men. 
"And  now  it  was  suggested  that  if  I  should 

1  quit  the  lodge  I  would  lose  my  influence  over 

2  "the  unsaved;  but  if  I  remained,  my  brethren 
in  the  lodge  would  love  me  and  be  led  to 

» Christ.    About  that  time  several  young  men 
it  who  had  been  led  to  Christ  came  asking  ad- 
i  'vice  as  to  joining  secret  lodges.    Acting  ac- 
't  cording  to  my  conscience  and  the  [Bible],  I 
advised  them  to  stay  out.    This  brought  on 
trouble,  for  soon  charges  were  brought 
against  me  for  inveighing  against  Masonry, 
lit  I  My  brethren  bade  me  to  recant  or  take  the 
If  consequences." 

)  >    His  duty,  however,  was  made  fully  plain 
isetto  him,  and  he  left  the  lodge  and  lodgism, 
•i  as  he  says,  "forever,"  for  he  had_  likewise 
;  belonged  to  two  other  secret  societies.  His 
liberty  and  joy  at  the  release,  he  felt  alrnost 
!•;  unable  to  express,  though  he  refers  to  it  as 
i:;that  of  "a  bird  let  loose  from  a  serpent's 
mouth."    Then  he  wondered  that  he  had 
frr  been  blind  so  long,  to  the  discomfort  of  his 
Christian  friends.    He  could  "attend  no 
more  lodge  jollifications"  for  Jesus  was  in 
'  his  soul,  and  so  concludes:  "1  have  enjoyed 
I  more  of  Jesus  and  his  holy  religion  since  tak- 
ing a  stand  for  Him  than  in  all  the  years  of 
my  connection  with  Masonry."    And  herein 
iK  was  verified  that  saying  of  Jesus  himself — 
"If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  you  free, 


ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  This  witness  par- 
ticularly desires  it  to  be  understood  that  it 
is  from  no  ill-will  toward  any  member  of  a 
lodge  that  he  thus  testifies,  but  through  a 
feehng  like  that  of  Paul,  when  he  said,  "My 
heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel 
is  that  they  might  be  saved." 

Less  than  a  month  ago,  the  writer  of  this 
received  a  letter  from  another  Methodist, 
one  who  had  theretofore  been  unknown  to 
him,  but  who,  it  was  learned,  had  charge  of 
a  small  orphanage  and  training  home  a  few 
miles  west  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina.  "  I 
love  God's  dear  children  of  every  name,"  he 
wrote,  "but  there  are  so  many  of  them  tied 
up  to  these  Christless  institutions.  Brother, 
believe  me,  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to 
our  gospel  preachers  of  to-day  is,  they^  are 
under  bondage  to  these  lodges.  While  I 
pray  for  wisdom  from  God  to  deal  with  them, 
and  when  to  speak,  yet  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  them,  and  God  generally  lets  me  give 
my  testimony  against  them.  And  yet  I  al- 
ways pray  that  the  Lord  will  let  me  do  it 
in  such  a  way  that  all  can  see  it  is  in  love. 
This  world  is  dying  for  Gospel  witnessing  in 
love,  and  many  of  the  saints  of  God  are  leav- 
ing them  [the  secret  orders]  and  witnessing 
against  them,  yet  I  wish  more  men  who  have 
been  delivered  from  them  were  brave  enough 
to  testify  against  them.  Since  Christ  came 
in  my  life  with  the  fullness  of  grace,  I  see  so 
much  the  need  of  whatever  we  do  to  do  it 
in  the  love  of  Jesus,  with  a  tender,  compas- 
sionate heart." 

JosiAH  W.  Leeds. 


The  Professing  Church  Responsible  for  the  De- 
cline of  Faith. 
Of  such  a  "falling  away"  the  apostle 
warned  the  Thessalonians  that  it  would  be- 
come general  in  the  Christian  Church;  and 
that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  which  thus  set 
aside  the  true  spiritual  leadership  had  "al- 
ready" begun  to  work.  A  time  was  coming 
when  men  would  not  endure  sound  doctrine, 
the  doctrine  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  the 
guide  into  all  truth — and  forsaking  this  one 
great  Teacher,  they  having  itching  ears, 
would  heap  to  themselves  teachers.  And  as 
we  now  live  in  the  last  days,  when  every  one 
who  will  may  build  upon  the  one  foundation, 
by  being  taught  of  the  Lord,  through  his 
Spirit,  we  also  live  in  the  days  foretold  by 
Paul,  of  the  general  falling  away  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  from  this  rock  against  which 
even  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  In 
the  night  of  darkness  that  has  covered  Chris- 
tendom during  the  centuries  since  the  mys- 
tery of  iniquity  began  its  work,  men  have 
multiplied  inventions  for  climbing  up  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  by  other  ways  than 
through  Christ,  the  door. 

Every  device  for  kindling  in  the  human 
mind  reflections  or  imaginations  about  the 
things  of  God,  instead  of  waidng  for  Him  to 
reveal  them  to  us  by  his  spirit,  is  such  an 
invention  of  man's  wisdom,  and  everything 
that  springs  from  man's  wisdom  in  relarion 
to  the  knowledge  of  God  leads  away  from 
the  truth.  "There  is  no  division  or  heresy 
in  the  worid,"  says  the  martyr,  William 
Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  New  Testa- 
tament — "no  other  division  or  heresy  in  the 


world  save  man  s  wisdom,  and  when  man's 
foolish  wisdom  interpreteth  the  Scripture." 
Of  man's  wisdom  have  sprung  pictures  and 
candles,  and  bells,  and  music,  and  incense, 
to  satiate  the  senses. 

When  the  Reformation-  dawned,  some  of 
the  grosser  of  these  inventions  were  cast 
aside;  but  many  more  have  been  retained. 
Among  these  is  the  observing  of  "  days  and 
months  and  times  and  .years,"  as  more  holy 
than  other  seasons,  or  more  calculated  by 
their  associations,  to  bring  the  mind  into 
serious  reflection. 

If  then  they  were  "foolish  Galatians" 
who  thought  to  carry  on  a  work  begun  in  the 
Spirit,  by  going  back  to  the  observance  of 
days  which  under  the  Jewish  law  had  really 
been  of  Divine  appointment,  though  for  a 
passing  purpose — what  are  we,  if  we  imagine 
we  can  profit  by  keeping  up  days  never  even 
hinted  at  in  such  a  connection  by  any  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Christ;  or  hy  their  Master 
whose  name  it  is  imagined  is  honored  by 
coupling  it  with  that  of  an  idolatrous  ser- 
vice. 

There  are  but  two  sources  from  which  any 
religious  act  or  observance  can  take  its  rise; 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  and  man's  wisdom, 
which,  where  it  is  substituted  for  that,  is 
idolatry.  No  one  who  really  desires  to 
know  the  truth  can  fail  to  discover  from 
which  of  these  sources  has  arisen  a  "mass" 
in  honor  of  Jesus  Christ;  and,  as  we  have  no 
right  to  invent  for  ourselves  any  mode  of 
honoring  Christ  other  than  such  as  he  Him- 
self appoints  for  us,  neither  have  we  any 
right  tacitly  to  countenance,  or  to  connive 
at  other  men's  inventions  for  the  like  end. 

While,  therefore,  a  day  is  nothing  in  itself, 
we  ought  not  to  let  even  our  lawful  recrea- 
tion become  a  means  of  helping  to  keep  up 
superstitution ;  or,  by  refraining  from_  our 
usual  businesses  or  occupations,  to  aid  in 
perpetuating  for  any  season  the  distinctive 
character  which  it  owes,  not  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ,  or  of  any  of  those  who  were 
guided  by  his  Spirit,  but  to  one  of  the  inven- 
tions of  that  fallen  and  apostate  condirion 
which  has  been  so  powerful  a  means  of  keep- 
ing men  from  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

In  the  course  of  time  customs  have  been 
adopted  which  involve  the  lavish  expendit- 
ture  of  money  and  useless  display  on  a  day  to 
which  Christ's  name  is  assigned  and  this 
abasement,  together  with  the  woridly  arnuse- 
ments,  often  accompanying  a  public  holiday, 
greatly  impairs  its  character  as  a  day  for 
religious  observance. 

If  the  way  to  heaven  be  narrow,  it  is  not 
long;  and  if  the  gate  be  strait,  it  opens  into 
endless  life. — Beveridge. 

Evil  Within. — All  the  forces  of  evil  may 
come  upon  a  soul  from  without,  and  fail  to 
shake  it.  But  the  smallest  evil  within,  that 
is  loved  and  desired  and  continued  in,  will 
accomplish  what  the  outside  attack  has  fail- 
ed in.  The  only  hopeless  evifis  the  evil  that 
we  do  not  hate,  nor  endeavor  to  escaoe  from, 
but  allow  to  remain. — Baltimore  Methodist. 

"I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  worid  is 
not  so  much  where  we  stand  as  in  what 
direction  we  are  going,"  said  O.  W.  Holmes. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


You  love  to  read  books.  I  am  sure  you 
do  if  the  books  are  worth  reading.  But  you 
may  love  a  book  and  your  playmate  may 
not  love  the  same  book.  Some  people  say 
that  if  we  will  only  tell  them  the  books  a 
person  loves  then  they  will  tell  us  what  kind 
of  a  person  he  is.  But,  now,  did  you  ever 
think  that  each  day  of  your  life  was  a  leaf 
of  a  book  that  you  yourself  were  writing? 
When  the  day  is  done  and  the  night  is  past 
another  new  leaf  has  been  turned  in  the 
book.  Do  you  know  that  the  days  of  your 
life  make  an  autobiography,  that  is,  they 
make  an  account  of  your  life  written  by 
yourself?  It  would  be  well  for  you  some- 
times to  turn  the  leaves  back  and  read  what 
you  have  written.  Yesterday  should  teach 
you  something  about  what  you  ought  to 
write  to-day.  Do  not  forget  to  read  your 
yesterdays  and  seek  to-day  to  write  some- 
thing better  and  truer  than  you  wrote  yes- 
terday.— 5.  S.  Advocate. 

"Ultimate  good  is  only  to  be  obtained 
through  hardship,"  said  Kong  Yue  Wei, 
the  Chinese  reformer.  "  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  our  great  sage,  Chang  Wu? 

"Well,  one  day  a  beautiful  princess  came 
to  propound  important  questions  to  the 
sage,  but  was  so  shocked  to  note  his  great 
age  and  manifold  infirmities  that  she  forgot 
to  speak,  and  could  only  gaze  at  him  in 
silence. 

"'Daughter,'  said  Chang  Wu,  smiling, 
'why  do  you  regard  me  so  strangely?' 

"The  princess  flushed  and  murmured 
confusedly: 

'"O,  father,  do — do  you  not  find  it  very 
unpleasant  to  grow  old?' 

"Yes,  very,'  Chang  Wu  answered.  'But 
it's  the  only  way  1  ever  heard  of  to  live  a 
long  time.'" — //. 


Two  Ways  of  Looking  at  Things. — Two 
boys  went  to  gather  grapes.  One  was  happy 
because  they  found  grapes.  The  other  was 
unhappy  because  the  grapes  had  seeds  in 
them. 

Two  men,  being  convalescent,  were  asked 
how  they  were.  One  said:  "  I  am  better  to- 
day." The  other  said :  "  1  was  worse  yester- 
day." 

When  it  rains,  one  man  says:  "This  will 
make  mud;"  another:  "This  will  lay  the 
dust." 

Two  boys  examined  a  bush.  One  ob- 
served that  it  had  a  thorn;  the  other,  that 
it  had  a  rose. 

Two  children  were  looking  through  col- 
ored glasses.  One  said,  "Theworidis  blue," 
and  the  other  said,  "  it  is  bright." 

I  wo  boys  having  a  bee,  one  got  honey, 
the  other  got  stung.  The  first  called  it  a 
honey  bee;  the  other,  a  stinging  bee. 

"  1  am  glad  that  I  live,"  says  one  man. 
"I  am  sorry  that  1  must  die,"  says  another. 

"I  am  ^lad,"  said  one,  "that  it  is  no 
worse."  '  I  am  sorry,"  says  another,  "that 
it  is  no  better." 

One  says:  "Our  good  is  mixed  with  evil." 
Another  says:  "Our  evil  is  mixed  with  good." 
— Selected. 


Why  Dan  Wasn't  Expelled.— He  was 
only  mischievous,  but  he  was  a  gamin  in 
whom  the  faculty  for  ingenious  mischief  was 
abnormally  developed. 

It  must  have  been  that  the  school  afforded 
an  extensive  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  gen- 
ius that  made  Dan  so  regular  an  attendant. 
His  teacher  sat  always  with  her  hand  on  his 
knee  since  the  day  when  he  suddenly  an- 
nounced that  it  was  so  hot  he  was  going 
swimming,  and  vaulted  out  of  the  window. 
But  the  restraining  power  in  the  gentle  hand 
was  limited,  and  there  was  no  denying  the 
fact  that  Dan  disturbed  the  school._ 

One  evening  at  a  teachers'  meeting,  after 
a  free  discussion  of  one  side  of  the  question, 
it  was  unanimously  decided  to  expel  Dan 
as  a  promoter  of  riot  and  rebellion  in  other 
classes. 

His  teacher  sat  silent  until  the  superin 
tendent  asked:  "Miss  Alice,  have  you  noth- 
ing to  say?" 

Alice  looked  up,  and  with  tears  in  her 
voice  said:  "Nothmg;  on\y^  if  Dan  goes  out, 
I  go  out.    I  cannot  give  him  up." 

Of  course  that  settled  the  question.  If 
Alice  could  get  on  with  Dan,  the  others 
would  not  object. 

When  the  restless  spirit  came  over  Dan 
the  next  day,  Alice  drew  him  aside.  "  Dan," 
she  said,  "they  wanted  to  expel  you  from 
this  school,  and  I  said,  'If  Dan  goes  out,  I 
go  out.'    Now,  I  want  you  to  stand  by  me." 

"Who  wanted  to  put  me  out?"  Dan  de- 
manded. 

"No  matter  who,  Dan;  you  are  to  stay." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Dan's  develop- 
ment. Alice  believed  in  him;  she  had  stood 
by  him,  and  she  had  won  his  heart. — The 
S.  S.  Times. 


The  Opium  War  in  China. 

In  a  letter  to  J.  Gundry  Alexander,  Wil- 
fred A.  Maw,  Chung-king,  writes  on  Tenth 
Month  19th: — 

"The  opium  results  to  date  are  as  follows: 
The  Pa  Hsien  (big  official)  in  Chung-king, 
is  in  earnest.  He  has  closed  up  all  the  dens 
in  the  city  except  ninety-six  (two  for  each  of 
the  forty-eight  wards)  which  have  to  pay  a 
heavy  license,  thus  raising  the  price  of  the 
smoke.  He  visits  the  dens  in  mufti,  and 
inquires  if  the  licensee  has  got  a  license;  if 
not,  the  lictors  waiting  outside  are  called  in 
and  castigation  promptly  dealt  out  on  the 
spot.  The  same  drastic  treatment  to  all 
smokers  present  who  cannot  produce  evi- 
dence of  having  been  registered.  Even 
members  of  the  gentry  have  been  bastina- 
doed. As  to  next  year's  growth,  neariy 
everyone  is  afraid  to  grow  any  at  all ;  in  some 
villages,  however,  they  are  growing  more 
than  usual,  but  will  probably  be  dealt  with 
by  the  officials. 

"At  Sui-fu,  the  third  largest  city  in  Sz- 
chwan,  a  great  number  of  dens  are  closed,  in 
Chen-tu  more  than  half;  whilst  the  officials 
have  forced  the  price  from  two  hundred  cash 
to  three  hundred  and  seventy  to  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  cash,  and  an  order  is  issued 
ordering  one-tenth  of  the  opium  dens  to  be 
reduced  every  half-year,  thus  winding  up  in 
five  years  instead  of  ten.  There  seems  plen- 
ty of  proof  that  the  officials  are  really  in 
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earnest.  In  one  or  two  towns  I  understand 
that  the  proclamations  are  absolutely  a  dead 
letter." 

Further  information  is  issued  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Trade, 
In  Huaian-fu  all  the  opium  dens  are  closed 
and  efforts  made  to  help  a  I  victims  to  breat 
off  the  habit.  Not  more  than  one-half  of  thtW" 
land  used  for  poppy  has  been  planted  this 
year,  as  the  people  fear  no  sale  of  opium  nexi 
year.  In  the  Hsu-chou  prefecture  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  falling  off  in  opium  is  stil 
greater.  At  Shaoh-sing  all  the  dens  an 
closed,  and  public  bonfires  here  made  01 
two  thousand  pipes,  an  office  opened  to  dis- 
tribute anti-opium  medicine,  and  temporarj- 
loans  made  to  those  whose  employment  ha; 
been  sacrificed  by  their  slavery  to  the  drug 
The  wave  of  reform  has  reached  Tai-chow— 
a  stronghold  both  of  the  culture  and  th< 
habit. 

Princes  Jui,  Cheung  and  two  other  higl 
officials  have  been  displaced  for  continuing 
to  use  the  drug.  When  a  smoker  applie: 
for  sick  leave  to  get  the  cure,  his  place  i; 
kept  open  for  three  months;  faihng  hi; 
abandonment  of  the  habit  his  appointmen 
is  given  to  another.  In  Pekin  the  regula 
tions  against  illicit  opium  consumption  an 
exceeding  strict.  Anyone  found  secretb 
smoking  opium  is  arrested  and  committed 
to  three  months'  .imprisonment.  In  Cantoi 
a  strong  public  opinion  has  grown  up,  and  i 
frowning  upon  the  hal^it  in  a  way  hithert 
unknown. — The  {London)  Friend. 


Christ's  Legacy  to  His  Church. — Whei 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  the  Son  of  God,  ha( 
finished  the  work  for  which  He  came  int( 
this  world  as  the  Son  of  Man,  He  left  to  hi 
followers  no  ritual,  or  rules,  for  the  obser 
vance  of  either  days  or  ceremonies  simila 
to  those  of  Judaism.  Those  outward  thing 
'had  been  ordained  to  prefigure,  under  thi 
inward  Divine  teaching,  the  coming  an< 
kingdom  of  Christ ;  they  were  to  give  a  par 
tial  knowledge  of  that  which  was  perfect 
and  now,  that  which  was  perfect  being  com( 
their  purpose  was  accomplished,  and  the} 
were  done  away  with. 

Nor  did  Christ  leave  it  to  his  disciples  td 
invent  for  themselves  any  system  based  upoii 
their  remembrance  of  what  they  had  heani 
from  his  own  Hps  outwardly;  but  He  re' 
ferred  them  to  One  sure  and  infallible  Guide; 

The  one  and  only  guide,  therefore,  U 
which  the  Saviour  referred  his  followers,  wa! 
the  Spirit  of  truth:  "Howbeit  when  He,  th(| 
Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  He  will  guide  yoil 
into  all  truth."  i 

Here  then  is  the  foundation  stone  upoi 
which  all  the  prophets  built;  and  it  was  upor 
this  foundation  stone,  of  the  immediate  reve 
lations  of  God  to  the  soul,  that  Christ  de 
clared  He  would  build  his  church. 

And  so,  in  giving  to  his  church  the  Spiri 
of  truth,  inwardly  revealed  to  the  soul  o 
each  of  its  members,  as  its  alone  guide  intc 
all  truth,  Jesus  Christ  built  it,  and  stil 
builds  it,  upon  a  rock  which  can  never  b< 
shaken. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  begin  by  hearing  anc 
obeying  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and  after 
wards  to  cease  doing  this,  and  substitute  fo 
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some  outward  observance,  or  service,  as 
"rneans  of  grace" — keeping  up  a  form  of 
odliness,  but  denying  its  power,  because,  to 
orsake  in  any  measure,  the  leading  of  the 
3irit  of  Truth,  is  just  in  so  far  to  forsake  the 
nly  possible  source  of  power. 

xiracts  from  letters  of  Theophilus  IVald- 
tneter,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Lebanon  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane  of  Syria,  held  Eleventh 
Month  14th,  1907. 

LETTER  NO.  I . 

AsFURiYEH,  Beyrouth,  Syria, 
Fifth  Month  4,  1907. 

During  the  time  of  12  days  when  Thomas 
id  Maria  C.  Scattergood  were  staying  with 
;  we  had  such  a  happy  time  together  and 
jth  of  them  were  exceedingly  interested 
T  the  welfare  of  the  mentally  afflicted 
fferers  of  Bible  Lands.  They  were  en- 
lanted  and  highly  pleased  with  the  work 
»re  and  said  that  they  will  do  their  best 
hen  reaching  home  for  Asfuriyeh.  We 
id  a  very  interesting  presentation  of  Thos. 
id  Maria  C.  Scattergood  to  all  the  members 
the  Executive  Committee  for  Asfuriyeh 
the  Dr.  H.  Jessup's  House  in  Beirut  the 
lirtieth  of  Third  Month.  It  was  a  very  in- 
resting  meeting,  and  Thomas  Scattergood 
oke  with  deep  interest  of  the  noble  work  at 
sfuriyeh  and  of  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
istitution.  I  mentioned  the  interesting 
cident  of  the  presence  of  Seymour  Tuke  a 
— andson  of  William  Tuke,  the  Founder  of 
le  York  Retreat,  at  the  first  Annual  Gen- 
al  Meeting  for  Asfuriyeh  in  London  held 
the  eleventh  of  [Twelfth  Month]  1906,  and 
[e  presence  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  the 
andson  of  the  same  name,  (Thomas  Scat- 
bgood)  the  founder  of  the  Friends'  Frank- 
rd  Asylum  near  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  U. 
A.,  at  the  Executive  Committee  Meeting 
Beirut  of  the  Lebanon  Hospital  for  the 
^sane,  and  Dr.  Pinel  of  Paris  the  contem- 

trary  of  the  two  first  ones  who  did  their 
St  to  relieve  the  Insane  from  exorcisms 
id  cruelties  and  introduced  a  humane 
.■niristian  treatment.    Thomas  Scattergood 

■  ;'Oke  also  of  the  experiences  of  the  Frank- 
rd  Asylum  and  how  much  patience  is 
leded  to  deal  with  those  whose  mental 
vculties  are  impaired.  After  all  was  over 
'  Mackie  closed  the  Meeting  with  prayers 
king  a  blessing  for  our  dear  friends  and  the 
jspital  at  Asfuriyeh. 

:  At  the  second  of  Fourth  Month  I  went 
"  th  our  dear  friends  to  Brumana  and  to 
is-el-Metn,  and  on  the  fourth  we  came 
l.ck  again  to  Asfuriyeh,  and  on  the  sixth 
«  Fourth  Month  Thomas  Scattergood  laid 
le  foundation  stone  of  the  "John  Corey 
,  all,"  a  Meeting  House  for  worship  at 
V  .iifuriyeh,  and  also  the  foundation  stone  of 

■  le  Edward  R.  Strawbridge  Memorial  House, 
■r  'hich  will  be  the  Doctor's  House).    It  was 

'  ry  interesting  to  see  Thomas  Scattergood 
'  Philadelphia  at  these  two  events  of  in- 
resting  opportunities  which  will  never  be 
'  l,rgotten.    At  the  first  foundation  stone  of 
e  Meeting  House,  he  spoke  about  ist 
'irinthians  iii:  11,  17,  which  was  read  in 
■abic,  and  explainea  by  Thos.  Scattergood, 
dwelt  specially  on  the  spiritual  worship, 
rf^don  the  spiritual  house  saving  "ye  are  the 
;:  'Inple  of  God,"  and  the  spirit  of  God  must 


dwell  in  you,  for  worshipping  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  At  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Edward  R.  Strawbridge  Memorial  House, 
I  spoke  in  Arabic  and  showed  the  people, 
patients,  nurses  and  workmen  and  friends 
now  the  Lord  inclined  the  heart  of  Esther 
W.  Strawbridge,  the  widow  of  Edward  R. 
Strawbridge  to  set  up  this  house  as  a  loving 
remembrance  of  her  dear  husband.  Both 
came  to  visit  Asfuriyeh  when  1  began  the 
work  in  the  year  1889  and  they  were  much 
interested. 

At  the  seventh  of  April  our  dear  friends 
Thos.  and  Maria  C.  Scattergood  left  Asfuriyeh. 
Daniel  Oliver  and  Fareedy  Waldmeier  ac- 
companied them  in  two  carriages  for  Beirut, 
(our  sea  port).  I  remained  at  home  but 
my  heart  went  with  them.  Thos.  Scatter- 
good wrote  from  Jaffa  the  eighth  of  Fourth 
Month,  "We  shall  always  retain  the  liveliest 
remembrance  of  your  kindness  and  find  no 
word  better  to  express  our  hopes  for  the 
future  than  those  of  the  beautiful  hymn  you 
selected  "May  God  be  with  you  (and  our- 
selves) till  we  meet  again."  With  dear  love 
to  you  both  and  Daniel  and  E.  Oliver  we  are 
most  affectionately,  Thomas  and  Maria  C. 
Scattergood."  The  last  letter  we  got  was 
from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  the  tenth  of  Fourth 
Month,  saying  that  they  are  on  board  the 
Schleswig,  North  German  Lloyd  steamer 
for  Naples  which  will  be  there  at  the  13th 
instant. 

Now  we  did  not  hear  from  them  until  the 
eighteenth  of  Fourth  Month,  when  Gertrude 
L.  Heritage  wrote  "Mrs.  Scattergood  wishes 
me  to  write  and  tell  you  the  sad  news.  Her 
husband  was  taken  ill  with  a  chill  on  Sunday 
(14th)  this  developed  into  pneumonia  and 
he  passed  away  at  four  o'clock  this  morning, 
the  eighteenth  of  Fourth  Month.  This 
news  was  for  us  at  Asfuriyeh  like  a  streak  of 
lightning  out  from  a  cloudless  sky,  a  true 
and  affectionate  friend  of  ours,  a  pillar  in  the 
Society,  a  prince  in  Israel  has  fallen;  we  feel 
in  the  depth  of  our  hearts  for  dear  good 
Maria  C.  Scattergood,  we  sympathize  with 
her  with  tears,  that  she  has  to  leave  so  good 
a  husband,  so  loving  a  life  companion,  be- 
hind her  and  continue  her  journey  home 
alone,  is  too  hard,  but  the  Divine  Comforter 
will  strengthen  her  bleeding  heart.  He  is 
the  protector  of  the  widows  and  father  of  the 
orphans,  and  our  prayers  will  follow  them 
daily  until  the  darkest  clouds  are  passed. 
Italia's  earth  claimed  his  mortal  part — 
Jesus  his  soul — but  Asfuriyeh  had  his  heart." 

This  is  very  true  and  we  anxiously  ask 
where  shall  we  find  a  friend  for  Asfuriyeh 
like  Thomas  Scattergood?  But  I  am  sure 
the  Lord  will  provide.  We  built  so  much 
hope  upon  our  living  epistle,  Thos.  Scatter- 
good, that  we  omitted  to  write  because  he 
could  explain  so  much  better  every  thing 
than  we  could  do  by  writing,  but  he  was 
called  to  a  higher  service  in  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem.  The  work  of  the  hospitals  here 
IS  getting  on  well,  we  have  about  seventy- 
six  patients  and  a  number  of  applications. 
The  expenses  of  all  the  patients  and  the 
male  and  female  nurses  and  servants  and  the 
Doctor  come  rather  high,  because  living  is 
now  much  more  expensive  than  it  was  for- 
meriy,  and  besides  this  we  have  a  large 
number  of  patients  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 


anything.  I  think  Maria  C.  Scattergood 
will  tell,  after  some  time,  to  the  Philadelphia 
friends  all  that  she  had  seen  and  felt  at 
Asfuriyeh,  Brumana  and  Ras-el-Metn.  The 
Robert  Reyers  Memorial  House  is  crowded 
full.  Our  living  epistle  Thos.  Scattergood 
died  on  the  road,  but  there  is  Daniel  and  E. 
Oliver  remaining  as  our  epistle. 

Thy  affectionate  friends, 
(Signed) 

Theophilus  and  Fareedy  Waldmeier. 

Asa  S.  Wing,  Treas. 

409  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

LETTER  NO.  2. 
Asfuriyeh,  First  Month  13th,  1908. 

Though  time  runs  away  like  a  river  and 
one  year  after  another  rolls  rapidly  off  into 
eternity  and  we  on  the  waves  of  time  are 
carried  into  the  regions  beyond  this  fleeting 
world,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  our  intimate 
connection  through  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in 
the  bond  of  Peace  through  Jesus  Christ;  our 
friendship  is  therefore  not  only  a  timely  but 
an  eternal  one  and  in  this  light  we  are  pre- 
cious to  each  other;  and  secondly  as  we  are 
redeemed,  not  by  silver  and  gold  but  by  the 
precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  cannot 
but  be  precious  to  each  other  by  the  re- 
deeming love  of  God  in  Jesus  Chnst.  It  is 
also  very  interesting  that  we  are  fellow 
workers  in  a  good  and  noble  work  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  "poorest  of  the  poor"  and 
for  the  glory  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  This 
is  another  great  subject,  fellow  workers  with 
each  other  and  fellow  workers  with  God  in 
Christ  to  seek  those  who  are  lost  and  revive 
those  who  are  worse  than  dead,  for  a  time 
being  "the  dead  which  cannot  be  buried." 
The  poor  insane,  in  whom  our  Lord  took 
such  an  interest  and  sympathized  with  them, 
and  cured  them  by  casting  the  evil  spirit  out 
from  them.  We  have  some  patients  here  of 
whom  I  often  thought  that  they  are  posses- 
sed by  unclean  spirits  of  blasphemy  and 
destruction.  I  cannot  say  that  all  insane 
patients  are  possessed,  as  some  people  said, 
but  some  of  those  are  under  the  power  of  the 
devil,  and  this  is  just  as  true,  as  it  is  true 
of  people  who  are  not  insane  and  yet  are 
under  the  influence  of  an  evil  power.  Six 
hundred  poor  insane  patients  have  been 
treated  during  the  past  seven  years  in  our 
asylum  at  Asfuriyeh  and  two  hundred  of 
them  got  relieved  and  cured  and  went  to 
their  homes  in  mental  and  physical  health, 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  got  improved, 
one  hundred  and  forty  not  improved  and 
forty-seven  died.  Of  course  we  must  not 
think  that  our  self-denial  service  to  these 
poor  patients  who  did  not  get  improved  and 
those  who  died,  is  lost,  no,  just  this  service 
is  commemorated  in  the  better  land,  and 
put  disinterestedly  as  a  pure  sacrifice  on  the 
Altar  of  God. 

The  work  of  the  Hospital  is  going  on 
satisfactorily  so  far,  the  only  disappointment 
consists  in  the  large  number  of  chronic  in- 
curable patients  who  give  us  much  trouble 
and  after  all,  they,  with  few  exceptions  are 
hopeless  cases  and  they  will  remain  in  the 
Institution  undl  they  will  die;  they  belong 
mostly  to  the  poor  classes  who  can  pay  but 
very  little,  and  in  most  cases  they  cause 
more  expense  than  the  other  acute  patients 
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and  besides  this  they  are  generally  very  un- 
clean and  increase  the  self-denial  work  of 
the  nurses  and  attendants,  and  it  must  be 
done  and  though  it  does  not  pay,  as  we  say, 
in  the  sight  of  men,  it  is  therefore  a  more 
noble  work  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Our  nursing  staff  consists  on  the  male 
side  of  native  young  men  from  Mount  Leb- 
anon under  a  European  head  attendant, 
and  on  the  female  side  we  engaged  native 
girls  from  Mount  Lebanon  under  one  Eng- 
lish head  nurse,  and  Dr.  Thwaites  an  Eng- 
lish Physician  has  the  medical  part  of  the 
work  under  his  care.  The  native  nurses, 
young  men  and  young  women,  who  arecom- 
mg  from  the  Heights  of  Lebanon,  the  nurses 
chiefly  from  Ras-el-Metn,  but  only  one  of 
them  knows  how  to  read  the  Bible,  all  the 
others  are  without  any  christian  education 
and  very  ignorant,  but  in  spite  of  this  they 
make  excellent  nurses  and  willing  to  work  at 
anything.  My  wife  gives  them  a  Bible 
class  during  the  winter  evenings  and  they 
know  now  the  life  of  Christ,  from  His  birth  in 
Bethlehem  to  His  death  on  the  cross  on 
Calvary.  They  belong  nominally  to  the 
native  Christian  Churches,  but  are  ignorant 
of  true  Christianity.  The  native  young 
men  nurses  know  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
girls,  nearly  all  of  them  know  how  to  read 
and  write  and  something  of  their  Christian 
profession.  My  own  work  is  the  general 
superintendence  of  all  and  everything, 
accounts,  correspondence,  land  cultivation, 
buildings,  repair,  receiving  people,  and 
patients  in  which  my  wife  helps  me  faith- 
fully, otherwise  I  could  not  get  through. 
During  the  last  summer  1  had  hard  work 
of  building  the  John  Cory  Hall,  the  Edward 
R.  Strawbridge  Memorial  Ward,  respectively 
the  Doctor's  house,  the  Swiss  Dispensary 
and  Mr.  BaumkaufT's  (European  head  nurse 
attendant's  house)  who  got  married  at  the 
thirty-first  of  Tenth  Month,  and  is  settled 
down  with  his  wife  comfortably.  All  this 
gave  me  lots  of  work  to  do  in  a  hot  Eastern 
summer,  but  the  Lord  helped  me  through. 
"According  as  thy  days  so  shall  thy  strength 
be." 

At  the  thirteenth  of  Eleventh  Month,  the 
new  Meeting  House,  "John  Cory  Hali,"  was 
opened,  the  venerable  and  highly  esteemed 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Jessup  came  with  his  dear  wife 
from  Beirut  to  Asfuriyeh  with  many  other 
friends,  so  that  the  house  was  fairiy  full. 
Dr.  Jessup  alluded  in  his  opening  speech  to 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple.  He 
said  "We  have  not  come  here  to  dedicate 
this  house,  but  we  have  come  to  dedicate 
our  hearts,  to  the  Lord,"  etc.,  and  after  him 
I  addressed  the  Meeting  giving  the  history 
and  the  development  of  the  Asylum,  after 
which  a  hymn  was  sung  and  Dr.  Jessup 
closed  by  a  prayer  which  was  owned  by 
thcLord.  1 1  was  a  sunny,  blessed  day.  After 
all  was  over  I  invited  the  whole  company 
for  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  Administration  Build- 
ing where  we  spent  an  hour  in  social  inter- 
course. All  our  friends  left  with  the  setting 
sun  and  there  was  nobody  left  with  us  but 
Jesus  alone,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  which 
never  goes  down. 

I  think  thee  would  like  to  know  what  this 
and  the  other  buildings  have  cost.  The 
Meeting  House  cost  nine  hundred  dollars, 


the  Swiss  Dispensary  under  the  same  roof 
cost  six  hundred  and  ten  dollars.  The  Baum- 
kauff's  head  nurse  attendant's  House  cost 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars  and  Ed- 
ward Strawbridge  Memorial  House  two  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  All 
this  I  had  to  complete  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, which  was  rather  hard  for  an  old  man. 
Enclosed  I  will  send  thee  of  each  house  a 
photo  so  that  thee  will  have  an  idea  of  them. 
A  great  change  of  all  the  building  material 
took  place  the  last  two  years,  everything  is 
so  enormously  dear  and  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  and  master  builder  are  very  high; 
worst  is  that  we  could  not  get  workmen,  as 
all  the  people  were  building.  All  other 
articles  for  living  like  bread,  meat,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  are  likewise  very  expensive,  so 
that  our  current  expenses  greatly  increased, 
consequently  deficits.  I  often  thought  that  we 
should  curtail  our  expenses,  but  that  is  very 
difficult.  I  thought  we  could  engage  a  native 
visiting  doctor  instead  of  a  European  doctor 
which  would  save  us  one  thousand  dollars, 
but  the  people  here  believe  in  European 
more  than  in  the  native,  they  say,  "a  church 
which  is  near,  has  no  healing  power,"  and  a 
prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own  country. 
All  this  and  other  considerations  compel  us 
to  have  a  European  doctor,  though  I  myself 
do  not  believe  that  a  medical  man  can  do 
much  good  among  the  Insane;  it  is  the  nurs- 
ing, good  food,  plenty  of  light  and  air  with 
kindness,  patience  and  love,  with  attention 
and  wisdom.  These  are  the  principal  fea- 
tures in  an  asylum  for  mentally  afflicted 
sufferers  and  they  will  get  well  without  much 
medical  interference,  but  each  asylum  must 
have  its  medical  superintendent.  The  Lord 
has  helped  us  until  now  and  He  will  help 
us  also  in  the  future.  We  have  received 
your  report  which  is  very  nice,  but  the  loss  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President  in  the 
same  year  is  according  to  human  judgment 
an  exceeding  great  sorrow  and  immense  loss 
to  us,  which  casts  us  down  deep  to  the 
ground,  but  we  are  comforted  by  hearing 
that  dear  Joel  Cadbury  is  now  chairman  and 
dear  J.  Henry  Scattergood  has  taken  his 
good  father's  place  in  our  Committee  for 
Asfuriyeh.  This  is  a  consolation  in  our 
affliction  and  we  hear  also  that  dear  Maria 
C.  Scattergood  helps  to  keep  up  and  increase 
the  interest  in  our  Institution  and  as  she  has 
been  here  on  the  spot  and  been  present  at 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
Edward  R.  Strawbridge  Memorial  House 
and  the  new  Meeting  House  at  Asfuriyeh; 
she  will  be  able  to  convey  in  words  what  she 
has  felt  and  seen  and  heard  at  this  place.  In 
my  address  at  the  opening  of  the  Meeting 
House,  I  mentioned  the  names  with  deep 
emotion  of  these  dearly  beloved  friends  and 
especially  dear  Thos.  Scattergood  and  Maria 
C.  Scattergood,  Esther  Strawbridge,  and 
David  Scull  and  Dr.  Bawn  and  wife  and 
Margaret  W.  Haines  and  yourself. 

Now  for  conclusion,  I  wish  you  all  a  bless- 
ed new  year,  and  with  much  love,  we  are  as 
ever 

Thy  affectionate  friends, 

(Signed) 

Theophilus  and  Fareedy  Waldmeier. 

Asa  S.  Wing,  Treas., 

409  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelpliia. 


MY  SERVICE. 

I  asked  the  Lord  to  let  me  do 
Some  mighty  worl<  for  Him; 

To  fight  amid  his  battle  hosts, 
Then  sing  the  victor's  hymn. 

I  longed  my  ardent  love  to  show. 

But  Jesus  would  not  have  it  so. 

He  placed  me  in  a  quiet  home 
Whose  life  was  calm  and  still, 

And  gave  me  little  things  to  do. 
My  daily  round  to  fill; 

1  could  not  think  it  good  to  be 

Just  put  aside  so  silently. 

Small  duties  gathered  round  my  way. 
They  seemed  of  earth  alone; 

1,  who  had  longed  for  conquests  bright 
To  lay  before  his  throne, 

Had  common  things  to  do  and  bear. 

To  watch  and  strive  with  daily  care. 

So  then  1  thought  my  prayer  unheard. 
And  asked  the  Lord  once  more 

That  He  would  give  me  work  for  Him 
And  open  wide  the  door; 

Forgetting  that  my  Master  knew 

Just  what  was  best  for  me  to  do. 

Then  quietly  the  answer  came: 

"My  child,  I  hear  thy  cry; 
Think  not  that  mighty  deeds  alone 

Will  bring  thee  victory. 
The  battle  has  been  planned  by  Me, 
Let  daily  life  thy  conquests  see." 


Doukhobors.  ' 

John  McDougall  of  Calgary,  one  of  tl[ 
best  known  pioneers  in  the  west,  and  nc' 
government  commissioner  of  Doukhob 
lands  was  a  visitor  to  the  city.  J.  McDoug. 
has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Dou 
hobor  colony  near  Prince  Albert,  and  h 
been  inquiring  into  the  conditions  and  fin 
ing  out  the  particulars  of  the  desired  chang 
in  land  holdings.  While  visiting  these  o. 
onies  he  lived  in  the  houses  of  the  people  aii 
so  came  into  intimate  touch  with  them.  I 

"There  are  two  classes  among  the  Dou 
hobors,"  said  J.  McDougall.  "Those  wi 
wish  to  consolidate  the  community  and  the : 
who  wish  to  become  independent.  The  I;  • 
ter  class  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  is  a'u 
much  better  off. 

"They  are  the  best  advocates  of  our  ty: 
of  civilization  and  are  showing  to  the  otL 
people  that  better  progress  can  be  made  v 
standing  alone.  The  other  people  are  mc 
dependent  upon  the  heads  of  the  communi' 
and  thus  do  not  put  forth  the  same  ener^. 

"The  government,  as  is  known,  set  asii 
about  sixty  reserves  for  these  people,  bt 
now  many  of  them  wish  to  hold  their  lai 
independently.  Our  report  has  to  be  ma; 
to  the  government  yet,  but  I  believe  tit 
something  will  be  done  towards  allowij 
them  to  do  this.  The  number  desiring  ie 
change  is  quite  large  and  is  constantly  - 
creasing. 

"All  the  Doukhobors,  both  in  the  co- 
munity  and  those  living  independently,  r 
pudiate  the  fanatics  who  make  pilgrimajS 
and  otherwise  act  in  a  way  to  bring  discre  t 
upon  them.  We  were  treated  very  kin<y 
b^  these  people  and  found  them  in  god 
circumstances.  There  will  be  no  dangerjrf 
any  hardship  among  them  this  winter." 

So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  )r 
better  times?  We  make  these  timeS^eUr 
if  we  bestir  ourselves  aright. — Franklin 
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Fragmentary  History  of  the  New  Jersey 
Indians. 

(Continued  from  page  292.) 

On  the  2 1  St,  22d  and  23d  of  Second  Month 
February),  1758,  another  treaty  was  held 
;  Crosswicks,  whereof  public  and  timely 
Dtice  was  given  to  the  Indians,  in  which 
ovemor  Barnard  and  the  Commissioners 
love  named,  with  the  addition  of  Jacob 
?icer,  represented  the  Colony,  and  Teedyus- 
ing,  King  of  the  Delawares,  living  on  the 
jsquehanna,  and  George  Hopenyoke  of  the 
me  place,  and  the  Indians  inhabiting  New 
■rsey,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  attended 
id  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  a  list  of 
1  the  lands  they  claimed,  twenty-five  differ- 
,t  tracts  (some  of  them  extensive  and  in- 
finite), and  released  to  the  Proprietors  of 
e  divisions  of  New  Jersey  and  the  pur- 
asers  under  them,  all  lands  not  so  claimed, 
ley  also  executed  a  power  of  attorney  to 
lomas  Store,  Moses  Totami,  Stephen 
nlvin,  Isaac  Stelle,  and  John  Pompshire, 
dian  natives,  constituting  them  a  commit- 
e  and  empowering  them  to  enter  into  an 
.  reement  or  deed  of  sale  to  the  Commis- 
:)ners  of  New  Jersey.*  I  have  seen  an  ori- 
pal  letter  from  these  five  Indian  attorneys, 
nw  in  the  possession  of  George  J.  Scatter- 
fod  of  Philadelphia,  to  "  Friend  Mr.  Israel 
Emberton,"  dated  8th  March,  1758,  two 
"ieks  only  after  their  appointment.  In 
,'od  set  form  they  state  the  facts  of  their 
<se — the  Crosswicks  treaty,  their  own  ap- 
lintment,  &c.,  and  add  "as  we  find  we  are 
)t  able  to  transact  in  deep  things  we  are  at 
■st  what  to  do,  and  as  we  think  there  is  no 
■  her  way  to  know  our  just  rights  only  by 
.rcbing  the  records  and  deeds,  we  desire  an 
itiest  friend  to  see  jestice  don,  and  whiuh  we 
light  hope  to  obtain  by  your  interposition 
id  assistance."  The  counsel  of  this  honor- 
.»le  friend  and  his  associates  probably  was  to 

;  jk  for  a  specified  tract  of  land  for  a  resi- 

:  ence,  in  lieu  of  their  extensive,  though  un- 
'Ttain  and  contested,  claims  of  unsold  terri- 

,  ixy.  Such  at  least  was  their  request  at  the 
•xt  meeting,  thus  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  "  of  the  year  before. 
The  Indian  attorneys'  and  a  number  of 

^  air  prominent  constitutents,  with  several 

■  clegates  from  allied  tribes  in  Pennsylvania, 

■  Tio  claimed  some  right  in  the  soil  of  New 
•  ;rsey,  met  the  Colonial  Commissioners  in 
,  inference  at  Burlington  on  the  9th  of  8th 

onth  (August),  1758,  and  the  Indians 
:  resented  a  proposition  in  writing,  stating 
-.  at  they  were  desirous  that  a  tract  of  land  in 

■  iC  possession  of  Benjamin  Springer,  in  the 
r  itwnship  of  Evesham  in  the  county  of  Bur- 
.  igton,  should  be  purchased  for  the  habi- 

.tion  of  the  Delaware  Indians  living  south 
the  Raritan,  for  which  they  unanimously 

reposed  and  agreed  to  release  all  the  rights 
,  i'  tne  Indians  to  lands  in  New  Jersey,  except 
-i  le  claim  of  Moses  Totami,  near  the  Raritan, 
.1  hd  such  lands  as  some  of  them  held  under 
3  iTiglish  rights. 

)  I  By  a  law  passed  three  days  afterward,! 
"(f  lie  Legislature  authorized  the  Commission- 

'*For  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  three  days'  treaty 
the  Commissioners  with  the  numerous  attending  In- 
Ij  (ans,  the  legislature  subsequently  appropriated  the 
'^\moi  £2-]A2  5d,  ($73.65.) 
n  tAllison's  Laws  N.  J.,  p.  220. 


ers  to  carry  this  desire  into  effect  by  the 
purchase  of  a  convenient  tract,  "in  order 
that_  the  Indians  may  be  gratified  in  this 
particular,  and  that  they  may  have  always  in 
their  view  a  lasting  monument  of  the  justice 
and  tenderness  of  this  colony  towards  them." 
/ 1,600  Proclamation  money  was  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  the 
various  Indian  claims  in  the  Province,  ex- 
cepting the  right  of  hunting  and  of  fishing. 
The  payment  for  claims  south  of  the  Raritan 
was  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  sum. 

The  law  also  provided  "That  the  lands  to 
be  purchased  for  the  Indians  as  aforesaid, 
shall  not  hereafter  be  subject  to  any  tax." 
With  a  questionable  morality,  upon  whicti, 
with  all  their  faults,  the  present  generation 
of  legislators  has  improved,  three  lotteries 
were  authorized  to  be  drawn  in  1759,  '60 
and  '61,  to  raise  the  requisite  sum  of  money 
without  burdening  the  inhabitants  with 
added  taxation.  They  were  to  be  regulated 
as  to  blanks,  prizes,  deductions,  &c.,  "as 
nearly  as  may  be,  as  the  public  lotteries  in 
the  neighboring  colonies."  The  province 
itself  participated  as  an  adventurer  by 
assuming  all  the  unsold  tickets  in  each 
scheme,  with  the  benefits  or  losses  resulting 
therefrom.  Though  there  was  a  statute 
against  unauthorized  lottery  dealing,  the 
Legislature  still  sanctioned  this  mode  of 
raising  funds  for  beneficent  -purposes,  as  for 
erecting  a  church  building,  a  needful  bridge,, 
helping  Princeton  College,  or  enabling  a 
popular  citizen  to  liquidate  his  debts.  It 
said  to  the  gambling  spirit  of  the  times, 
"Thus  far,  no  further,  shalt  thou  go."  But 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  preamble  of  a 
very  stringent  enactment  of  a  few  years  later 
acknowledges  that  the  good  "intentions  of 
the  Legislature  in  previous  laws  had  been 
frustrated." 

The  proposed  tract  in  Evesham  appears  to 
have  been  promptly  purchased.  The  deed 
from  Benjamin  Springer  and  wife  bears  date 
August  29th,  1758.*  The  ritle  is  for  1038 
acres  bought  of  Benjamin  Moore,  and  for 
three-fourths  of  two  tracts,  one  of  886,  and 
the  other  of  59  acres,  bought  of  Richard 
Smith,  amounring  to  1983  acres,  but  "found 
to  contain  within  their  antient  lines,  on  a 
more  accurate  and  exact  survey,  3044  acres;" 
showing  an  error  of  1061  acres  in  the  early 
measurements.  One  hundred  acres  were 
excepted  and  were  to  be  run  off  at  a  designat- 
ed place,  leaving  2944  acres  for  the  Indian 
homestead.  £']40  was  paid  to  Benjamin 
Springer  and      to  his  wife. 

An  indenture,  now  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  bearing  date  the  12th  of 
September,  1758,  was  executed  at  Burlington 
by  Thomas  Store,  Moses  Totami,  Stephen 
Calvin,  Isaac  Stelle  and  John  Pompshire, 
which  recites  the  preliminary  proceedings  at 
Crosswicks,  &c.,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
home  purchased  at  Edge  Pillock,  conveyed 
to  Francis  Barnard,  Capt.  General  and  Gov- 
ernor, and  to  Andrew  Johnston,  Richard 
Saltar,  Charies  Read,  John  Stevens,  William 
Foster  and  Jacob  Spicer,  Commissioners  to 
settle  Indian  claims  in  New  Jersey,  all  that 
part  of  the  tract  of  land,  called  New  Jersey, 
"Beginning  at  the  mountain  of  Paoqualin 

*Lib.  O.  of  Deeds,[p.  394,  Office  of  Secretary  of  State. 


where  the  same  joins  the  Delaware  River, 
thence  down  said  river  to  the  Ocean,  along 
the  sea  shore  at  low  water  mark  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Raritan,  then  up  the  middle  of  Rari- 
tan River  to  the  falls  of  Laometung,*  then 
on  a  straight  course  to  the  station  first 
named,"  except  the  tract  at  Coaxin,  settled 
on  the  Indians,  and  about  four  acres  settled 
on  Thomas  Store,  some  lots  held  by  Indians 
under  EngHsh  Rights,  and  the  claim  of 
Moses  Totami  on  the  south  branch  of  the 
Raritan  and  also  excepting  the  right,  so  often 
referred  to  and  so  essential  to  the  Indian,  of 
hunting  in  all  unenclosed  grounds,  and  of 
fishing  in  all  rivers  and  bays. 

(To  be  continued.; 


"I  only  do  as  the  trade  does;"  But  thou 
ought  to  act  differently;  thou  professest  to 
fear  God. 


There  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  a 
home  for  aged  and  infirm  colored  people  at 
Oxford,  North  Carolina,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1893.  Along  with  it  will  be  an 
industrial  training  school,  which  will  be  run 
along  the  lines  of  agriculture,  laundry  and 
trades  of  various  kinds.  Tlie  institution 
owns  a  farm  and  a  lot  on  which  is  a  four- 
roomed  house;  on  these  there  is  a  mortgage 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  dollars  which 
must  be  paid  off  by  the  first  of  Ninth  Month, 
1909.  A  vacant  lot  has  been  donated  for 
the  proposed  school,  and  now  money  is  need- 
ed for  the  school  building,  laundry,  chapel, 
and  to  enlarge  the  four-room  building,  as  well 
as  to  pay  off  the  mortgage.  The  founders 
of  the  Home  are  J.  B.  Cousins  and  wife,  who 
are  highly  endorsed  by  leading  citizens  of 
Oxford,  N.  C,  both  white  and  colored,  and 
are  favorably  known  to  several  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  Cast  off  clothing 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  should  be 
sent  to  them  at  Oxford.  Contributions  in 
money  should  be  sent  to  the  Fairmount 
Saving  Trust  Company,  N.  W.  corner  Fif- 
teenth and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia  (teni- 
porary  office  141 5  Arch  Street.)  _  All  contri- 
butions sent  there  will  be  credited  to  the 
Saints'  Ark  and  Home  for  Infirm  Colored 
People,  and  the  school  connected  therewith. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Our  Friend  Ephraim  Bowles  who  has  been  sojourn- 
ing in  Iowa  for  most  of  the  winter  amongst  his  children 
and  their  families,'  and  attending  some  of  the  meetings 
of  Friends  in  that  State  has  lately  been  welcomed  home 
by  his  friends  at  Galena,  Kansas. 

In  a  letter  from  Thomas  Davidson  of  Fritchley,  late- 
ly received,  he  says:  "I  found  your  Yearly  Meeting  a 
time  of  instruction  and  of  favor,  and  I  found  among 
you  a  great  many  very  hopeful  young  Friends,  especial- 
ly young  men,  who  are  evidently  under  Divine  prepara- 
tion for  real  usefulness  in  the  future,  and  some  of  them 
already  well  harnessed  for  the  work." 

We  cannot  but  earnestly  desire  that  these  may,  under 
Divine  restraint  and  constraint,  be  brought  forward  to 
maintain  a  noble  front  and  bulwark  for  the  Truth. 


It  is  but  three  weeks  from  our  present  date  until  our 
annual  assembly  in  Philadelphia  opens,  and  the  absence 
from  us  of  such  men  of  deep  religious  experience  and 
obedience  as  Samuel  Morris,  Charles  Rhoads,  Ephraim 
Smith,  and  several  others,  makes  me  desire  that  any 

*Elsewhere  called  Alamatung  or  Alamatunk,  referred 
to  in  Allison's  Laws,  1759,  as  Allomatunck  "in  the  In- 
dian language."  It  was  at  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Hunter- 
don County. 
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others,  of  less  dedication  of  heart  may  not  make  us 
satisfied  with  a  much  less  weighty  experience  than  we 
have  known  in  the  past. — Correspondent. 

BuN]!  KiDi,  who  has  been  associating  with  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  winter  as  a  member  from 
[apan.  now  writes  from  a  Colportage  Institute  in  Chi- 
cago (8o  Institute  Place)  that  it  has  become  clear  to 
him  that  his  place  of  labor  must  be  with  his  own  coun- 
trymen in  America.    He  says: 

"Traveling  up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  for  several 
months,  since  I  landed  at  San  Francisco,  I  was  very 
deeply  impressed  that  something  ought  to  be  done  for 
my'own  people  there.  1  was  told  that  there  are  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  Japanese  along  the  coast.  The 
most  of  them  are  young  men,  and  half  of  them,  I  may 
say,  are  of  the  student  class,  having  obtained  an  aca- 
demic education  at  home.  This  class  of  men  come  to 
America  to  get  Western  ideas  or  to  be  highly  educated 
ror  a  aciier  service  in  me  noiiic  lana.  Dur  since  tney 
have  no  means  to  educate  themselves  they  have  to 
work,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  spoiled  while 
they  are  working.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  will  be  a 
great  hindrance  when  they  return  home  without  good 
Christian  influence.  1  have  been  praying  for  them,  and 
it  has  become  clear  to  me  that  the  Lord  wants  me  to 
remain  in  this  country  and  work  among  them." 

He  proposes  to  go  about  among  the  Japanese  in  the 
West  providing  them  with  Bibles  and  other  good  read- 
ing and  laboring  for  their  rescue  as  way  opens.  Means 
for  a  supply  of  Bibles  and  of  the  work  are  solicited. 


Westtown  Notes. 

Joseph  F.lkinton  and  Walter  L.  Moore  were  at  the 
School  last  First-day  and  both  were  favored  in  their 
ministry  in  the  morning  meeting. 

The  School  catalogue  for  the  current  year  has  just 
been  published,  and  copies  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Principal. 

During  the  thunder  storm  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
i8th  the  lightning  struck  a  chestnut  tree  near  the  girls' 
porch  and  made  a  wide  furrow  down  the  trunk. 

A  School  sociable  took  place  last  Seventh-day  even- 
ing in  the  Gymnasium  at  which  the  students,  older  and 
younger,  spent  a  pleasant  hour  in  playing  progressive 
games  and  in  conversation. 

Friends'  dealings  with  the  Indians,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  work  which  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  is 
doing  at  Tunesassa,  was  the  subject  of  Joseph  Elkin- 
ton's  talk  to  the  pupils  on  First-day  evening  last. 

The  work  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  Philadelphia 
was  presented  to  the  older  students  one  evening  last 
week  by  Florence  Sanville,  and  her  discussion  of  the 
efforts  made  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
women  and  children  work  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  clothing  and  other  articles  of  merchandise  was  im- 
pressive and  instructive. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Roosevelt  in  transmit- 
ting to  the  Senate  recently  six  of  the  treaties  adopted 
at  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  remarked:  "  Let  me  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  customary  formal  letter  of 
transmittal  and  say  that  1  think  the  work  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference,  which  is  mainly  embodied  in  these 
conventions,  presents  the  greatest  advance  ever  made 
at  any  single  time  toward  the  reasonable  and  peaceful 
regulation  of  international  conduct,  unless  it  be  the 
advance  made  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1899.  The 
most  valuable  result  of  the  conference  of  1899  was  that 
it  made  the  work  of  the  conference  of  1907  poisibie. 
The  achievements  of  the  two  conferences  justify  the 
belief  that  the  world  has  entered  upon  an  orderly  pro- 
cess through  which,  step  by  step,  in  successive  confer- 
ences, each  taking  the  work  of  its  predeces.sor  as  its 
point  of  departure,  there  may  be  continual  progress 
toward  making  the  practice  of  civilized  nations  con- 
form to  their  peaceful  professions." 

According  to  statements  made  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  l  abor  Straus  more  than  sixtv-five  thousand 
applications  for  passage  to  the  United  States  were  re- 
jected at  the  agencies  of  the  several  steamship  lines  in 
European  cities  during  the  past  fiscal  year  for  fear  that 
the  character  of  the  applicants  was  such  that  the  steam- 
ship company  would  be  compelled  by  the  immigration 
authorities  of  this  country  to  take  them  back  to  the 
port  whence  they  would  sail  to  America. 

A  conference  has  lately  been  held  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  one  hundred  and  seventeen  national 
and  international  trade  unions,  or  twenty-seven  thou- 


sand local  unions,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
representative  gatherings  in  the  history  of  organized 
labor.  Formal  organization  was  effected  by  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Gompers  as  permanent  chairman  and 
Frank  Morrison  as  secretary.  Legislation  favorable  to 
labor  interests  are  demanded  of  Congress.  The  four 
measures  dwelt  upon  as  imperative  are:  Law  to  prevent 
courts  of  equity  from  holding  that  property  or  property 
rights  exist  in  the  labor  or  labor  power  of  any  person  or 
persons.  Bill  to  regulate  and  limit  the  issuance  of  in- 
junctions. Employers'  liability  bill.  Bill  extending 
the  eight-hour  law  to  all  Government  employes  and 
those  employed  upon  work  for  the  Government,  wheth- 
er by  contractors  or  sub-contractors. 

A  meeting  of  the  Pan-American  Commission  has  late- 
ly been  held  in  Washington,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
further  the  formation  of  closer  relations  with  the  re- 
publics of  Central  and  South  America.  It  is  stated  that 
the  formation  of  the  commission  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  taken  by  the  Government  with  reference 
to  the  various  sister  nations  on  the  American  Continent. 
Its  membership  will  bring  together  men  skilled  in 
finance,  diplomacy,  government  and  economics,  who  be- 
sides advising  the  State  Department  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  in  Central  and  South  America  will  co-operate 
with  similar  commissions  from  the  other  republics  of 
the  continent  in  promoting  unity  of  action  and  in  lay- 
ing foundations  for  new  agreements  in  important  mat- 
ters of  public  policy. 

Certain  teachers  in  Greater  New  York  are  reported  as 
planning  to  send  three  thousand  boys  into  the  country 
next  summer,  to  work  on  farms  until  the  schools  re- 
open in  the  autumn.  The  plan  was  tried  last  year  on 
a  smaller  scale  and  worked  well.  Already  twenty-five 
hundred  boys  are  enrolled. 

In  consequence  of  recent  floods,  the  city  of  Pittsburg 
has  suffered  greatly.  On  the  19th  instant  it  was  stated 
that  thousands  of  cellars  and  the  first  floors  of  hundreds 
of  homes  in  the  lowlands  are  flooded;  muddy  water  is 
flowing  through  scores  of  industrial  plants,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  at  least  twenty-five  thousand  employes 
will  be  unable  to  work  to-morrow.  Basements  of  stores 
all  through  the  retail  district  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
old  city  and  on  the  north  side  are  full  of  water,  and 
much  merchandise  is  either  totally  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously damaged.  Many  families  are  prisoners  in  their 
homes  and  are  being  furnished  food  and  other  necessi- 
ties by  the  flood  patrol,  a  permanent  branch  of  the 
police  department,  and  Relief  Committees,  who  use 
frail  skiffs,  boats  and  rafts  in  getting  through  the  flood- 
ed streets.  Railroads  are  delayed  and  crippled  and 
heavy  losers  of  property.  Landslides  and  washouts  have 
occurred  in  all  directions  from  the  city  and  throughout 
the  Pittsburg  districts.  All  western  Pennsylvania 
points  report  damage  and  inconvenience  in  most  places 
even  greater  than  that  experienced  last  year. 

The  Vacant  Lots  Association  last  year,  it  is  said,  had 
charge  of  two  hundred  acres  in  and  near  the  built-up 
parts  of  this  city,  which  gave  a  means  of  livelihood  to 
eight  hundred  families  who  would  not  resort  to  charity. 
There  is  no  charge  made  for  the  privilege  of  undertak- 
ing the  culture  of  these  gardens;  seeds  are  provided, 
implements,  everything  except  the  labor.  The  success 
of  the  association  is  due  not  less  to  the  physical  good 
accruing  to  its  beneficiaries  from  the  exercise  in  the 
open  air  than  to  the  good  food  it  guarantees  them. 

An  anti-cigarette  bill  has  been  enacted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey.  The  gift  or  sale  of  cigarettes, 
cigarette  paper  or  tobacco  in  any  form  to  any  one  under 
the  age  of  eighteen  is  prohibited  by  the  new  law  and 
a  penalty  ()f  fifty  dollars  fine  or  three  months  in  the 
county  jail  is  provided. 

It  is  stated  that  in  many  counties  in  Kentucky,  owing 
to  threatening  letters  received  from  "  night  riders,"  huge 
signs  have  been  erected  on  buildings  "and  high  places 
declaring  the  intention  of  the  farmer  not  to  raise  a  crop 
this  season.  Peali/.ing  the  difficulty  of  making  a  living 
in  case  the  decision  to  raise  no  tobacco  is  adhered  to, 
other  farmers  are  preparing  to  move  to  other  Slates, 
while  many  owners  have  placed  their  property  on  the 
market  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  leaving  Kentucky. 
Conditions  throughout  the  State  are  worse  now  tha'n 
at  any  time  since  the  tobacco  war  began. 

FoRRir.N. — Three  hundred  and  fifty  lives,  it  is  re- 
ported, were  lost  in  shipwrecks  on  the  coasts  of  New 
England  and  British  North  America  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter just  clo.sed.  Of  these  two  hundred  and  fifty-one 
perished  in  wrecks  of  ten  vessels  of  the  French  fishing 
fleet  of  St.  Pierre-.Miquelon  last  fall. 

Wind  motors  as  power  generators  are  increasing  in 
Denmark.  Mills  with  four  wings  have  given  the  best 
results.  Only  a  practical  storage  battery  is  needed  to 
make  windmills  a  success  for  generating  electricity  for 


heat,  light  and  power.  It  is  said  it  will  be  the  cheapes 
of  all  powers. 

An  insurrection  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  islam 
of  Haiti,  during  which  considerable  apprehension  ha 
been  felt  by  the  white  residents  there,  many  of  whon 
have  embarked  upon  a  French  cruiser,  for  the  island  0 
St.  Thomas. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Phihl 
delphia,  is  desirous  of  collecting  and  preserving  fcl  ; 
purposes  of  reference  and  future  historical  researcl' 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Society  of  Friend; 
or  written  by  its  members;  and  also  addresses,  public; 
tions  and  annual  reports  issued  by  Friends'  Meeting 
and  Associations. 

Any  Friends,  who  have  such  material,  both  of  pa: 
and  recent  times,  and  who  wish  to  dispose  of  it  in  th 
way,  may  communicate  with 

Mary  S.  Allen,  Librarian. 

Third  Month  20th,  1908. 

 _ 

Wanted. — A  young  man,  married  or  single,  to  tal 
charge  of  grounds,  garden,  etc.,  at  a  Summer  Hon 
for  Children. 

Address  Comly  B.  Shoemaker, 

603  Harrison  Building, 

Philadelphia. 

Tract  Association  of  Friends. — The  annual  mee' 
ing  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Committ' 
Room  of  Arch  Street  Meeting  House,  on  Fourth-d; 
evening  the  25th  instant,  at  eight  o'clock.  Reports 
Auxiliary  Associations  and  an  interesting  report 
the  managers  will  be  read.    All  are  invited  to  attend. 

Edwin  P.  Sellew,  Clerk. 

Wanted. — Young  woman  Friend  desires  positio 
as  home  or  traveling  companion  or  as  secretary. 
Address  "A."    Office  of  The  Friend. 



Wanted. — By  an  experienced  young  woman  Frier 
a  position  as  travelling  companion,  governess  or  mol 
er's  helper. 

Address  "J.  L."    Office  of  The  Friend. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.  —  The  stage  » 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelph 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trai 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cen 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  B 
phone  1 14  A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Died. — Second  Month  14th,  1908,  at  her  late  re 
dence,  Sherwood,  Cayuga  Co.,  New  York,  Hepsibe 
C.  HussEY,  a  beloved  minister  and  member  of  Scij 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
her  age.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  native  of  the  Isia 
of  Nantucket,  and  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  a  tea« 
er  of  youth.  It  was  her  concern  not  only  to  imp: 
useful  literary  knowledge,  but  also,  as  opportunity  v 
given,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  her  young  charges  t 
love  of  that  Wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct, 
mature  life  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  1 ' 
trusted  to  her,  and  her  exercises  therein  were  to  11  ' 
edification  and  comfort  of  her  hearers.  She  occasion!- 
ly  traveled  on  this  account,  her  last  journey  being  amc ; 
the  small  meetings  of  Friends  in  New  England.  I  n  1 
course  of  this  exercise  she  felt  drawn  to  appoint  a  me- 
ing  in  the  disused  Friends'  Meeting-house  on  her  nat): 
island,  which,  according  to  accounts  of  some  who  w; 
present,  was  a  remarkably  favored  season.  While  I- 
creasing  years  added  to  her  bodily  infirmities,  her  spii- 
ual  life  showed  no  dimness,  and  she  has  left  evideis 
that  it  might  be  truly  said  of  her  "They  that  be  ws 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  t\f 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness,  as  the  stars,  fore  r 
and  ever." 

 ,  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Sixth  Mo.  22,  1907,  Eiwi 

S.  Evens,  widow  of  William  B.  Evens,  of  near  Marit , 
New  Jersey,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  her  age.  ^ 
member  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  New  Jers'- 

 ,  on  the  loth  of  Second  Month,  1908,  at  s 

home  at  Riverton.  N.  J.,  Cleavton  Newbold  Wist 
aged  nearly  26  years:  a  member  of  Salem  Montv 
Meeting,  New  Jersey.  While  his  life's  work  was  t^ 
early  finished,  the  consoling  assurance  is  felt  t  l 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  he  has  f- 
ceived  an  incorruptible  crown  that  fadeth  not  away 
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"In  God  We  Trust." 

We  are  comforted  with  the  religious  in- 
:rest  which  has  been  manifested  over  the 
puntry  to  have  the  declaration  "In  God 
\It  Trust"  restored  to  its  coinage.  It  is  with 
[le  religious  concern  that  we  are  pleased,  as 
ft  would  be  with  whatever  arouses  religious 
Micem  anywhere.  This  is  quite  consistent 
rith  our  expression  made  soon  after  the 
'resident  ordered  the  motto  removed,  that 
pe  had  for  years  entertained  a  fear  of  the 
eadening  effect  of  the  use  of  vain  repeti- 

tions  of  religious  profession,  especially  on  an 
rticle  of  trade,  the  love  of  which  is  "a  root 
if  all  kinds  of  evil."    Our  confidence  was 
ind  is  that  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in 
mdhnt  in  -power;"  and  so  we  placed  no  trust 
that  motto  as  having  any  talismanic  effect 
•r  the  spiritualizing  of  commercialism.  Cov- 
itousness  has  been  the  apparently  increasing 
lolatry  of  our  day,  even  ever  since  the  motto 
Vas  stamped  upon  our  coins. 
Thus  was  it  demonstrated  that  it  is  not 
;  he  letter  which  makes  alive  that  part  in 
'  :nan  which  nothing  short  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
an  quicken.    But  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
he  attempt  to  remove  a  motto  supposed  to 
)e  dead,  became  the  occasion  for  a  renewal 
A  life  sufficient  to  quicken  the  declaration 
jnce  more.    And  we  doubt  not  that  the  na- 
;'i  donal  religion  brought  to  bear  in  re-assert- 
ng,  even  on  a  coin,  a  loyalty  to  the  trust 
due  to  God,  is,  for  the  time,  ample  compen- 
^  ,>ation  to  our  country  for  the  rupture  thus 
;i  3verruled  for  good.    Now  that  the  motto 
f^'has  apparently  returned  to  stay,  may  a  min- 
is listry  by  it  serve  to  stay  us  on  the  Divine 


{arm.    May  it  no  longer,  when  we  behold  it, 
t|be  a  dead  letter  or  a  vain  repetition;  but 
i^  'made  a  live  word  of  the  Divine  kingdom,  so 
^  accepted  as  to  be  practiced  as  power. 

But  we  have  cause  to  regret  the  spectacle 


of  this  coined  trust  being  contradicted  by 
the  floating  and  circumnavigating  parade  of 
naval  armaments.  Here  again  Goliath  de- 
fies David.  The  one  trust  is  in  arms,  the 
other  is  in  the  living  God.  Would  that  the 
spirit  of  the  motto  might  prevail  above  its 
denial  by  the  bombast  of  force. 

RemoDstrance  of  the  Peace  AssociatioQ. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  Peace  Association  of  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia respectfully  enters  an  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  authorization  at  this  session 
of  Congress  of  the  building  of  four  new  bat- 
tleships, with  cruisers,  docks,  etc.,  aggregat- 
ing an  expenditure  in  excess  of  sixty  million 
dollars. 

Your  remonstrants  urge  the  following  con- 
siderations in  support  of  their  protest: 

The  unprecedented  rapid  growth  of  our 
navy  can  be  justified  on  grounds  of  grave 
national  peril  only. 

No  such  peril  appears  in  any  direction. 
On  the  contrary,  within  a  year  the  action  of 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  did  away  with 
the  bombardment  of  unfortified  towns,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
went  on  record  as  advocating  the  protec- 
tion of  private  property  at  sea  in  time  of 
war;  assurance  was  given  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Nations  at  the  Hague, 
and  the  cause  of  international  arbitration 
treaties  received  renewed  life. 

The  relations  of  our  government  with  oth- 
er countries  are  amicable  and  give  promise 
of  stable  peace.  Those  in  positions  of  au- 
thority and  knowledge  in  America  and  in 
Japan  assure  us  that  the  recent  questions  at 
issue  have  never  threatened  a  break  in  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries;  but 
that  the  deplorable  agitation  of  the  public 
mind  was  created  by  misinformed  persons 
and  a  sensational  press. 

The  vast  and  constantly  increasing  expen- 
diture for  naval  purposes  is  adding  to  the 
burden  of  taxation,  in  a  time  of  financial 
uncertainty  and  business  depression. 

Such  expenditure  diverts  national  revenue 
from  useful  and  productive  projects  of  in- 
ternal development  and  improvement  now 
urgently  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try to  facilitate  commerce  and  promote  the 
general  welfare. 

History  teaches  that  the  immunity  from 
foreign  wars  and  aggression,  enjoyed  by  our 
country,  is  due  not  to  a  great  navy  and  an 
imposing  military  establishment,  but  to  our 
national  policy  of  friendliness,  candor  and 
pure  intent  in  international  affairs.  This 
policy  has  made  "American  Diplomacy," 
a  term  of  honor  among  nations. 

The  policy  of  naval  and  military  expan- 
sion is  new  to  our  country.    It  suggests  a 


change  of  base  from  the  principles  of  our 
fathers;  an  attitude  of  unrest,  self-assertion, 
and  display  that  is  undignified  and  out  of 
keeping  with  our  national  genius. 

A  large  and  rapidly  increasing  part  of  our 
population  has  come  to  the  United  States 
to  escape  economic,  social  and  governmental 
conditions,  created  by  military  burdens  and 
the  inheritance  of  old  wars.  These  citizens 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  a  movement  to 
restore  them  to  a  condition  from  which  they 
sacrificed  much  to  be  free. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment,  already 
widely  entertained,  that  war  is  a  barbarous 
method  that  settles  controversies  on  a  basis 
of  mere  physical  force  and  not  of  justice  and 
righteousness.  Arbitration,  on  the  contrary, 
appeals  strongly  to  our  people,  as  a  method 
based  on  equity  and  reason. 

By  reason  of  the  progress  of  recent  years, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  at  the  Hague,  in- 
ternational Arbitration  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  world's  government,  as  the  law  courts 
are  part  of  the  national  life.  For  two  civil- 
ized nations  to  rush  into  arms  over  a  con- 
troversy that  can  be  settled  rightly  only  by 
judicial  action  is  regarded  now  as  an  act  of 
criminal  folly. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  naval  force 
should  be  regarded  only  as  national  police. 
Your  remonstrants  believe  that  our  present 
navy  is  amply  large  for  this  purpose,  and 
should  not  be  increased.  Any  large  addi- 
tion to  our  present  force  is  likely  to  become 
a  menace  and  source  of  danger  rather  than  a 
protection. 

Therefore  your  remonstrants  urge  upon 
you,  as  chosen  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  defeat  of  this  proposed  legislation,  be- 
cause they  believe  it  to  be  inexpedient  and 
unnecessary,  wasteful  of  the  national  reve- 
nue, contrary  to  our  historical  development 
and  national  genius,  at  variance  with  the  sen- 
timent of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  contrary  to  the 
international  policy  of  a  Christian  nation 
that  has  stood  before  the  world  as  a  leader 
in  peace  and  an  exponent  of  justice  and 
friendliness. 

Signed  by  authority  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Peace  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

John  B.  Garrett,  President, 
Stanley  R.  Yarn  all,  Vice-President, 
Joshua  L.  Baily, 
Isaac  Sharpless. 
Philadelphia,  Third  Month  9th,  1908. 


If  any  point  over-labors  thy  mind,  divert 
and  relieve  it  by  some  other  subject,  of  a 
more  sensible  or  manual  nature,  rather  than 
what  may  affect  the  understanding:  for  this 
were  to  write  one  thing  upon  another,  which 
blots  out  our  former  impressions,  or  renders 
them  illegible. — Wm.  Penn. 
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The  Inner  Light  and  Its  Relation  to  Modern 
Religious  Thought. 


BY  ANNA  M.  MOORE. 


A  true  church  is  a  Hving  thing,  made  up 
as  it  is  of  souls  quickened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  endued  with  his  power — a  living 
thing  placed  in  a  social  environment  to  work 
out  within  itself  the  kingdom  of  God  and  to 
give  forth  the  vital  message  of  the  kingdom 
wherever  it  may  find  opportunity  in  the 
society  around  it.  It  is  the  leaven  hidden 
in  the  flour  of  society  which  should  leaven 
the  whole  lump. 

The  Spirit  who  quickens  the  church  is  ever- 
lasting and  unchangeable,  "in  Him  is  no  va- 
riableness, neither  shadow  of  turning."  The 
truth  which  he  teaches  is  absolute  truth  and 
must  hold  beyond  time  and  change.  But 
our  comprehension  of  it  may  change  from 
age  to  age.  Our  finite  human  understand- 
ing only  partially  grasps  its  greatness  and 
often  catches  only  glimpses  of  his  truth. 
Hence  though  "God  stands  sure,"  "time 
changes."  Furthermore,  those  revelations 
which  were  given  to  our  fathers,  though  still 
vital  must  meet  new  conditions  as  society 
progresses  and  be  practically  applied  to  new 
environments.  And  we  reverently  believe 
that  as  generations  come  and  go  the  race 
comes  into  an  ever  larger  conception  of  the 
truth  eternal  and  God  fulfils  his  purpose  in 
larger  measure.  A  living,  growing  church, 
then,  should  be  open  to  receive  whatever 
new  light  may  shine  and  should  constantly 
adapt  its  methods  to  the  conditions  of  life 
and  thought  around  it,  that  it  may  give 
forth  its  message  clearly  and  powerfully  and 
with  positive  result.  It  should  at  least  con- 
stantly strive  toward  this  ideal. 

As  Friends,  we  claim  for  Quakerism  that 
it  is  primitive  Christianity  revived.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  truth  which  was  given  first 
to  the  eariy  church  through  the  life  and 
ministry  of  our  Lord  and  which  was  lost  to 
sight  under  the  superstition  and  ignorance 
and  conception  of  the  medizeval  church,  was 
again  entrusted  to  our  fathers  in  a  peculiar 
way  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  essen- 
tial truth  which  they  emphasized,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  their  doctrine  and  organiza- 
tion was  the  immediate,  personal  communion 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  soul  of  man. 
This  presence  of  the  Spirit  they  called  the 
seed  of  God.  We  have  come  to  use  for  it 
the  term  Inner  Light,— that  Divine  power 
which  enters  the  heart  of  man,  as  he  opens 
the  door  to  receive  it,  and  wakens  his  spirit- 
ual sensibilities  to  life  and  energy,  as  the  sun 
jjrings  to  germination  and  growth  the  seed 
it  shines  upon.  George  Fox  speaks  of  it  in 
these  words : 

"Now  the  Lord  God  hath  opened  to  me 
by  his  invisible  power,  how  that  every  man 
was  enlightened  by  the  Divine  light  of  Christ 
and  I  saw  it  shine  through  all  and  that  they 
that  believed  in  it  came  out  of  condemnation 
and  came  to  the  light  of  life  and  became  th^ 
child  ren  of  it,  but  they  that  hated  it  and 
did  not  believe  in  it  were  condemned  by  it 
though  the^  made  a  profession  of  Christ. 
This  I  saw  m  the  pure  opening  of  the  light, 
without  the  help  of  any  man." 


Caroline  E.  Stephen  sums  up  the  early 
faith  of  Friends  thus: 

"Those  'Friends  of  Light'  were  not  con- 
tent to  brood  over  a  light  shut  in  their  own 
hearts.  They  let  it  shine  freely  before  men, 
boldly  proclaiming  its  universality,  and  call- 
ing all  men  to  walk  in  it.  They  stoutly 
claimed  that  it  was  the  light  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Nazareth,  the  very  Sun  of  Righteousness, 
and  that  the  light,  spirit,  and  grace  of  Christ 
in  their  own  hearts  was  one  with  the  spirit 
in  which  the  Scriptures  were  given  forth. 
Above  all  they  insisted  that  the  light  was 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  and  must  lead  into  all 
truth,  not  into  omniscience  or  infallibility, 
but  into  truth  in  the  inmost  parts — truth  in 
word,  thought,  and  deed.  .  .  .  Light 
within — not  the  vision  of  the  mystic  alone, 
but  cleanness  of  heart,  uprightness,  sincerity, 
singleness  of  mind — of  this  light  they  af- 
firmed that  every  living  soul  has  some  germ, 
which  as  it  was  attended  to,  would  lead  out 
of  the  evil  it  condemned." 

This  truth  was  preached  with  great  power 
by  the  early  Friends — that  I  need  not  dwell 
upon— but  if  the  early  church  and  the 
Friends  of  the  seventeenth  century  come  in- 
to realization  of  an  absolute  truth,  as  we 
reverently  believe,  it  must  be  as  vital  for 
our  day  as  for  theirs — for  one  characteristic 
of  truth  is  its  vitality. 

I  wish  to  consider,  though  it  must  be  brief- 
ly, first  something  of  the  nature  of  our  social 
environment — especially  what  is  the  world 
of  thought  in  which  we,  as  a  branch  of  the 
church,  are  placed  to-day,  and  second,  what 
should  be  our  relation  to  that  thought-world 
as  Friends,  bearing  our  message  of  faith  in 
the  Inner  Light. 

We  have  given  our  own  peculiar  signifi- 
cance to  the  term  "new  thought"  or  "mod- 
ern thought"  but  the  advance  thought  of 
any  age  might  be  so  termed,  I  judge.  It  has 
in  fact  been  looked  upon  with  distrust  at 
each  slip  forward,  just  as  it  meets  with  dis- 
trust to-day.  When  Luther  proclaimed  the 
right  of  each  man  to  communion  with  God 
without  intervention  of  priest  and  to  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  instead  of  in 
the  Roman  Church,  he  was  teaching  "new 
thought"  which  struck  at  the  very  pillars  of 
the  then  established  order,  and  the  cry  arose 
that  he  was  threatening  the  foundations  of 
Christianity.  When  the  Puritans  and  eariy 
Friends  again  declared  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual in  worship,  they  were  leaders  of 
"new  thought."  And  when  George  Fox 
taught  his  message  of  simplicity  of  worship 
and  proclaimed  a  gospel  shorn  of  all  but  its 
essential  truth,  he  was  overthrowing  the  or- 
der of  the  English  Church.  Both  of  these 
movements  of  religious  thought  endured  a 
severe  test  of  strife  and  oppression  and  have 
survived  the  test. 

To-day  the  church  at  large  is  passing 
through  yet  another  crisis  of  faith — one 
more  severe  and  critical  than  many  of  us 
realize,  in  some  respects,  at  least,  it  is  simi- 
lar to  the  two  just  mentioned.  The  issue  is 
yet  to  be  proved,  though  the  signs  of  the 
outcome  begin  to  be  visible. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Whatever  talent  you  may  possess,  the 
Divine  Master  says,  '  Occupy  till  I  come." 
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The  Prayer  on  the  Battleship  Texas. 

"Being  a  newspaper  man  myself,  I  wa 
inclined  to  doubt  that  story  about  Captaii 
Philip  of  the  Texas  holding  a  [silent  and  vo 
cal]  prayer  service  at  the  end  of  the  Santiag( 
naval  battle,"  said  Congressman  C.  B.  Lafif"' 
dis,  of  Indiana.  "  I  determined  if  the  oppor 
tunity  ever  ""offered,  to  ask  for  informatioi 
from  some  one  who  was  there  when  th( 
newspapers  said  that  the  incident  occurred]^' 

"Some  time  after  the  war  I  was  at  Wil 
mington,  Del.,  on  business,  and  I  asked  thi 
clerk  at  the  hotel  what  ship  it  was.  He  sai< 
it  was  the  Texas.  'And  Philip  command 
her,'  said  I.  'I  wish  I  could  see  him.'  'B 
sits  there,'  said  the  clerk,  and  pointed  acres 
the  hotel  lobby  to  a  man  who  fitted  perfectl; 
my  idea  of  the  American  sailor.  1  walkei 
over  and  introduced  myself.  We  break 
fasted  together,  and  afterwards  he  took  m 
to  the  ship,  where  I  spent  the  entire  day 
We  returned  to  Wilmington  together  tha 
night,  he  to  go  to  New  York  and  I  to  Wash 
ington.  It  was  not  until  we  had  almos 
touched  the  dock  that  1  summoned  up  thM 
courage  to  ask  him  about  that  prayer-meet 
ing.    But  I  did  it. 

"He  looked  at  me  rather  curiously  am 
hesitated  in  answering;  but  this  is  somethin, 
of  what  he  said  to  me  in  the  dusk  that  nigh 
as  we  floated  between  the  lights  of  the  cit; 
and  the  lights  of  the  ship:  'Mr.  Landis 
there  are  some  questions  which  we  hesitat 
to  answer,  for  they  touch  our  hearts  deepl) 
When  I  was  a  boy  up  in  New  England  m_ 
mother  taught  me  to  pray,  and  I  can  repea 
to  you  to-day  whole  chapters  that  I  the; 
learned  from  the  Bible.  Men  say  sailors  ar 
wicked;  perhaps  they  are;  but  there  neve 
was  a  man  so  wicked  who  forgot  the  teach 
ings  of  his  mother's  knee  when  a  child,  c 
who  failed  to  support  himself  with  the  recol 
lection  in  crises.  Well,  sir,  it  is  true.  Whe; 
the  battle  ended  and  the  smoke  lifted  fror 
the  face  of  the  water  and  revealed  the  powe 
of  Spain  crushed  for  the  sake  of  humanit) 
and  we  were  overwhelmed  with  the  know) 
edge  that  the  rain  of  the  shot  and  shell  ha 
passed  to  the  right  and  the  left  and  over  am 
under  the  old  Texas,  we  did  lift  our  voice 
in  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  Almighty  Go 
whose  victory  it  was ;  and  I  saw  tears  stream 
ing  down  the  faces  of  old  salts  in  whos 
bosoms  no  man  would  suspect  to  find 
heart. 

'"Why,  Mr.  Landis,  if  your  hat  blow 
off  and  a  man  returns  it  to  you,  you  than 
him;  you  fall  on  the  street  and  some  on 
aids  you  to  regain  your  feet,  you  expres 
gratitude.  It  was  the  arm  of  God  whic 
won  our  battle  for  us,  and  we  lifted  ou 
voices  in  thanks.' 

"I  have  been  told  by  men  prominent  ii 
the  affairs  of  other  nations  that  that  inciden 
evoked  more  interest  and  exerted  a  greatej 
influence  upon  the  nations  of  the  woric 
even  than  did  the  invincibility  of  our  arm 
in  the  Spanish  war." — National  Review. 


As  long  as  we  have  corruptible  flesh  w 
must  expect  thorns  in  the  flesh. 


We  shall  have  plenty  of  rest  and  comfoi 
at  the  end,  if  we  have  but  little  by  the  wa> 
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"JpM  (Continued  from  page  303.) 

wdmThe  deed  was  signed  by  the  five  Attorneys 
antiMIalvin  and  Pompshire  writing  their  own 
5  lAmes  and  the  others  making  marks),  ac- 
opjMiowledged  before  Judge  Imlay,  and  wit- 
majfessed  by  William  Tennent  and  Robert 
enMimming.    On  the  back  of  the  deed  is  a 
curtJlemorandum  dated  Easton,24thof  October, 
"  W5^'  acknowledging  satisfaction,  signed  by 
dMeedyuscung,  and  others. 
iesMThus  satisfactorily  closed  the  causes  for 
msiftflference  with  the  natives  south  of  the  Rari- 
'  mn.    Arrangements  were  already  in  progress 
acj«Y  Governor  Bernard  for  holdmg  a  treaty 
rfeMth  those  north  of  that  river  and  their 
lalBidian  allies  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
brsftid  at  a  conference  held'at  Burlington  on  the 
(kmh  and  8th  of  Eighth  Month  (August), 
■'■75^'       Indian  orators  proposed  to  meet  at 
rtBie  old  council  fire,  "at  the  forks  of  the 
lijftelaware,  the  next  full  moon  after  this," 
lijMlleging  that  if  held  on  the  eastern  side  of 
pfte  river,  "though  they  should  speak  loud, 
mile  distant  nations  could  not  hear  on  account 
K  the  roaring  water  between  them."  Gov. 
'  Memard,  who  appears  to  have  been  sincerely 
tfMesirous  to  efi"ect  a  lasting  peace  with  the 
ra'Jndians,  made  no  objection  to  this  fanciful 
;Jeasoning,  and  assented  to  the  proposition, 
mm  general  conference  was  accordingly  held 
jjtMt  Easton,  the  minutes  of  which,  so  far  as 
e Jhey  related  to  New  Jersey,  with  the  princi- 
j«al  speeches  on  both  sides,  and  bearing  dates 
.fftom  the  8th  to  the  26th  of  October,  1758, 
(mK  published  at  large  in  Smith's  History  of 
jifew  Jersey.    The  general  pacification  of  the 
ejndians  was  then  a  great  object  in  all  the 
Jpeighboring  colonies,  and  the  Governor  and 
ijLieutenant-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
members  of  the  Council,  a  committee  of 
wke  Legislature,  and  a  number  of  citizens  of 
iJWiiladelphia,  principally  Friends,*  whose 
Jpresence  was  desired  by  the  Indians,  Gov- 
jftmor  Bernard  and  the  Commissioners  of 
JNew  Jeresy,  and  George  Croghan,  deputy 
^and  Indian  agent  from  New  York,  partici- 
pated in  the  proceedings.    More  than  500 
.Indians,  nearly  half  of  whom,  however,  were 
women  and  children,  were  in  attendance,  rep- 
•  resenting  the  Six  Nations,  the  Delawares, 
Minisinks,  Wapings,  and  various  other  tribes. 
The  treaty  resulted,  as  was  hoped,  in  a  better 
understanding  between  the  parties,  and  a 
.strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  friendship.  A 
confirmation  deed  of  ceded  lands  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  executed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  handed  from  Indian 
to  Indian  all  around  the  house.    The  deed 
for  New  Jersey  south  of  the  Raritan  was  ap- 
proved and  confirmed,  and  a  deed  for  all  the 
remaining  land  in  New  Jersey  was  executed 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Munsies,  Wapings  and 
Pomptons,  sixteen  in  number,  and  approved 
by  chiefs  of  Six  Nations.    Some  of  these 
tribes  had  no  actual  claims  to  the  lands  of 
the  Munseys,  &c.,  in  New  Jersey.    Yet  when 
the  latter  were  pushed  by  the  rapid  ingress  of 
settlers,  they  gradually  relinquished  their 
'  domains  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania. 

*Teedyuscung  the  previous  year  declared  to  the  Gov- 
.  emor  of  Pennsylvania  he  would  not  go  to  business  un- 
less the  Quakers  were  present.    Proud's  Hist.  Vol.  11. 
(  p.  6i  Appendix. 
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Being  there  allowed,  perhaps  invited,  to 
share  the  territory  of  their  relatives,  they 
were  in  tutelage  and  acted  on  the  advice  of 
their  "uncles." 

Teedyuscung,  King  of  the  Delawares,  re- 
quested for  an  aged  and  infirm  Waping 
chief,  the  favor  of  a  horse  to  carry  him  home. 
Tagashata,  a  Seneca  chief,  made  a  similar 
request  for  himself,  both  of  which  were 
granted.  Thornas  King,  an  influential  Oneida 
chief,  also  desired  that  a  number  of  wagons 
might  be  sent  as  far  as  Wyoming,  where  they 
had  left  their  canoes,  to  carry  such  as  were 
not  able  to  walk,  and  the  goods  which  had 
been  given  them;  also,  that  a  supply  of 
provisions  might  be  put  in  the  wagons,  suffi- 
cient to  serve  them  till  they  got  to  their  re- 
spective habitations.  He  reminded  Teedy- 
uscung of  his  promise  to  return  some  white 
prisoners,  which  he  ought  to  have  performed, 
adding,  "To  tell  lies,  does  not  become  a  great 
man;  a  great  man  always  keeps  his  word  and 
performs  his  promises."  With  mutual  ex- 
pressions of  good  will,  and  resolutions  to 
keep  bright  the  chain  of  friendship,  'the 
conferences  were  concluded  with  great  sat- 
isfaction."* 

Teedyuscung  was  a  chief  of  such  parts 
and  influence,  as  to  deserve  a  more  extended 
notice.  He  was  born  near  Trenton  in  1705, 
but  for  many  years  resided  in  the  Wyoming 
region,  to  which  he  appears  to  have  been 
much  attached.  After  the  death  of  Ta- 
dame,t  he  was  elected  (1754)  King  of  the 
Delawares.  He  keenly  felt  and  feariessly 
exposed  on  several  occasions  the  wrongs  to 
which  his  people  were  subjected  by  the 
cupidity  of  the  whites,  and  thus  incited 
the  hostility  of  the  Proprietary  party  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  length,  on  some  im- 
proper conduct  and  menaces  of  a  young 
man  from  Northampton,  named  Broadhead, 
he  "was  surprised  into  a  war  before  he  could 
think,"  and  in  his  own  expressive  language, 
"he  struck  the  English."  On  the  promised 
redress  of  the  grievances,  he  was  soon  paci- 
fied and  heartily  joined  in  efforts  for  a 
general  peace.  The  Six  Nations  became 
jealous  01  his  power  and  endeavored  to  de- 
grade him  at  the  Easton  Treaty  of  1758. 
His  violent  death  in  1763  was  attributed  to 
them. 

In  a  work  entitled,  "An  Enquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  alienation  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  from  the  British  interest,"  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1759,  it  is  said  that 
Teedyuscung  was  chosen  King  by  several 
tribes  on  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarrel  between  England 
and  France,  and  soon  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body.  A  letter  from 
a  Philadelphian,  dated  December  iith,  1758 
(quoted  in  the  work,  p.  183),  says  of  the 
Easton  Treaty  of  that  year,  "The  business 
was  shamefully  delayed  from  day  to  day, 
which  the  minutes  are  calculated  to  screen, 

*Since  writing  this  article  1  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  minutes  of  the  Trustees  of  the  "  Friendly 
Association,"  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  been  struck 
with  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  their  proceedings. 
The  members  who  attended  this  treaty  were  authorized 
to  expend  to  the  amount  of  £^00  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians. 

fTadame  was  probably  the  King  of  the  Delawares, 
living  on  the  Susquehanna,  frequently  referred  to  by 
Brainard  in  1745. 


but  it  is  well  known  to  us  who  attended  that 
the  tirne  was  spent  in  attempting  Teedy- 
uscung's  downfall,  and  silencing  or  contra- 
dicting the  complaints  he  had  made;  but 
he  is  really  more  of  a  politician  than  any 
of  his  opponents,  in  or  out  of  our  Proprietary 
council,  and  if  he  could  be  kept  sober  might 
probably  soon  become  Emperor  of  all  the 
neighboring  nations." 

An  anecdote  published  many  years  ago 
of  Teedyuscung  is  too  valuable  to  be  lost. 
"One  evening  he  was  sitting  at  the  fireside  of 
a  'Friend.'  Both  of  them  were  silently  look- 
ing at  the  fire  indulging  their  own  reflections. 
At  length  the  silence  was  broken  by  the 
Friend,  who  said,  'I  will  tell  thee  what  1 
have  been  thinking  of.  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  a  rule  delivered  by  the  Author  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which,  from  its  excellence, 
we  call  the  Golden  Rule.'  'Stop,'  said 
Teedyuscung,  'don't  praise  it  to  me,  but 
rather  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  let  me  think  for 
myself.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  tell  me  of  its 
excellence,  tell  me  what  it  is.'  'It  is  for  one 
man  to  do  to  another  as  he  would  have  the 
otheT  do  to  him.'  'That's  impossible.  It 
cannot  be  done,'  Teedyuscung  immediately 
replied.  Silence  again  ensued.  Teedyus- 
cung lighted  his  pipe  and  walked  about  the 
room.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
came  to  his  friend  with  smiling  countenance, 
and  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  said, 
'Brother,  I  have  been  thoughtful  of  what  you 
told  me.  If  the  Great  Spirit  that  made 
man  would  give  him  a  new  heart,  he  could  do 
as  you  say,  but  not  else.'  Thus  the  Indian 
found  the  only  means  by  which  man  can 
fulfil  his  social  duties." 

Upon  the  Edge  Pillock  tract  this  remnant 
of  the  Lenni  Lenape  nation,  now  but  about 
100  in  number,  continued  to  reside  for  many 
years.*  Their  land  was  excellent  for  culti- 
vation. They  had  a  fine  cedar  swamp,  and 
a  water  power  and  saw  mill.  They  were 
contiguous  to  extensive  hunting  grounds  in 
the  Pine  Barrens,  Swamps  and  Forests,  and 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  sea  coast  where 
wild  fowl  and  shell  fish  were  abundant.  The 
rights  of  fishing  and  hunting  as  secured  by 
the  treaty  were  freely  used,  and  also  the 
traditionary  right  of  felling  timber  and 
cutting  basket  stuff,!  mentioned  in  the  con- 
ferences, but  not  referred  to  in  the  written 
agreements.  A  number  of  comfortable  dwel- 
lings were  put  up  by  the  Province.  A  meet- 
ing-house was  built  of  logs,  which  continued 
as  a  place  of  worship  after  their  removal. 
Stephen  Calvin,  an  interpreter  at  the  Cross- 


*ls  not  this  the  first  instance  of  an  Indian  settlement 
on  a  specified  tract,  by  Government  authority? 

fSegughsonyout,  or  Thomas  King,  said  at  the  Easton 
Treaty,  "  You  deal  hardly  with  us;  you  claim  all  the 
wild  creatures  and  will  not  let  us  come  upon  your  land 
to  hunt  after  them.  This  is  hard  and  has  given  us 
great  offence.  The  cattle  you  raise  are  your  own,  but 
those  which  are  wild  are  still  ours  or  should  be  common 
to  both,  for  when  we  sold  the  land  we  did  not  propose 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  hunting  the  wild  deer  or  of  using 
a  stick  of  wood  when  we  should  have  occasion." 

Egohohoun,  called  also  Egotchowen,  said  to  Governor 
Bernard,  "  Brother,  we  are  now  thoroughly  satisfied 
and  we  still  retain  a  friendship  for  our  brethren  the 
English,  and  we  desire  that  if  we  should  come  into  your 
province,  to  see  our  old  friends  and  should  have  occa- 
sion for  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  cover  a  cabin,  or  a  little 
refreshment,  that  we  may  not  be  denied,  but  be  treated 
as  brethren."    Smith's  History  of  N.  J.,  p.  474. 
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wicks  and  Easton  Treaties  *  was  a  school- 
master. His  son  Bartholomew  (who  was 
placed  at  Princeton  College  prior  to"- the 
revolution  through  the  influence  of  J.  Brain- 
erd),  followed  him  in  the  occupation  and 
had  as  many  white  as  Indian  scholars.  My 
grandfather,  Samuel  Allinson,  who  frequent- 
ly visited  the  settlement,  considered  him 
an  excellent  teacher,  and  collected  money 
of  his  neighbors  to  purchase  books  for  the 
school.  But  the  civilization  estabhshed 
was  of  a  low  order.  Persistent  industry 
was  not  general  and  they  did  not  become  a 
thriving  agricultural  people.  The  tribal  fee 
of  land  quenches  individual  enterprise.  On 
the  second  of  September,  1762,  they  peti- 
tioned the  Assembly,  stating  that  "  their  pro- 
vision, clothing,  and  nails  for  building  the 
year  they  came  to  Brotherton,  amounted  to 
/106,  for  which  they  were  still  in  debt,  and 
that  their  mill  was  lately  burned,"  praying 
that  the  Province  would  pay  the  bill,  as 
they  had  had  reason  to  expect.  Five  Indians 
were  called  in  and  heard,  but  the  petition 
was  referred  to  the  next  Session  and  not 
then  called  up. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Friends'  Writings  Laid  on  the  Shelf. 
In  this  day  when  there  is  so  much  liter- 
ature, some  good,  some  indifferent,  and  it 
may  be  some  bad,  on  our  tables,  I  believe 
Friends'  writings  have  in  many  places  been 
laid  on  the  shelf ;  and  many  of  us,  both  older 
and  younger,  know  not  the  priceless  treas- 
ures contained  therein.  While  the  full  soul 
loathes  even  dainty  meat,  or  that  compara- 
ble to  the  honey  and  the  honeycomb,  yet 
to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  I  believe  there  is 
much  that  will  be  as  springs  of  water  by 
the  way.  Yet  I  would  not  advise  too  much 
reading  for,  as  in  the  outward,  showers  may 
cause  the  tender  plant  to  spring  forth  abund- 
antly, while  abundance  of  rain  may  dwarf 
its  growth  or  even  destroy  it;  so  1  believe 
it  may  be  with  the  heavenly.  But  let  us 
meditate  much  that  we  may  be  able  to  adopt 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  "My  soul,  wait 
thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  expectation  is 
from  Him."  And  as  we  read  these  writings 
and  behold  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  seen 
in  the  lives  of  others,  may  we  not  only  be 
able  to  say  with  Balaam  when  he  saw  Israel 
abiding  in  their  tents:  "How  goodly  are  thy 
tents,  O  Jacob  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Is- 
rael!" "Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  right 
eous  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his."  But 
may  we  say  from  a  sincere  heart,  let  me  live 
the  life  of  the  righteous,  (for  as  Balaam  did 
not  live  the  life  of  the  righteous  his  last  end 
was  not  permitted  to  be  like  his),  that  we 
may  come  into  and  feed  on  the  green  pas- 
tures and  drink  of  the  still  waters  of  life. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  employ  thy 
thoughts  as  thy  business  requires,  and  let 
that  have  place  according  to  merit  and 
urgency,  giving  everything  a  review  and  due 
digestion;  and  thou  wilt  prevent  many 
errors  and  vexations,  as  well  as  save  much 
time  to  thyself  in  the  course  of  thy  life. — 
Wm.  Penn. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


THE  ROSE  QUILT. 

My  mother  made  a  patchwork  quilt 

When  she  was  seventeen. 
With  roses  of  red  calico. 

And  leaves  and  stems  of  green. 

A  thing  of  beauty  it  was  deemed, 

And  still  it  is  to  see. 
For  when  her  quilts  were  portioned  round. 

This  one  came  down  to  me. 

1  keep  it  as  she  used  to  keep, 

In  rose-leaves  laid  away; 
And  only  bring  it  forth  to  grace 

A  favored  festal  day. 

But  sometimes,  in  the  rainy  spell, 

When  orchards  are  in  flower, 
1  spread  it  on  my  chamber  bed 

To  while  a  lonesome  hour. 

And  as  I  trace  her  handiwork, 

In  stitches  fine  and  true. 
And  think  how  patiently  she  toiled 

Those  maiden  moments  through; 

That  the  flower  and  leaf  might  stay  beyond 

The  span  of  her  own  days, 
I  think  that  in  her  self-set  task 

She  won  a  meed  of  praise. 

For  who  of  us,  in  song  or  book, 

Dream  to  outlast  the  hours 
When  twenty  springs  have  swept  our  graves 

As  lives  her  patchwork  flowers? 

Cora  A.  Matson  Dolson. 


Don't  Stop  for  the  Thorns. — "Well,  1 
declare!"  exclaimed  one  of  a  dozen  berry 
pickers.  "  If  Maud  hasn't  filled  another 
basket!    Her  row  must  be  a  good  one." 

"O,  no,  it  isn't,"  replied  another  girl; 
"for  it  was  all  picked  over  day  before  yes 
terday.    It  is  just  because  she  doesn't  stop 
for  the  thorns,  that's  all." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  impatiently,  ' 
am  glad  I  can  wear  gloves  and  don't  have 
to  tear  my  hands  out  for  a  few  pennies." 

Of  course,  Maud  paid  her  way  to  college 
that  fall.  The  other  girls  didn't.  Why" 
Not  because  they  didn't  have  any  chance. 

Such  is  human  nature.  A  great  chance 
came  to  Maud  that  summer  in  fruit  and 
berry  picking.  She  saw  it,  and,  although 
it  was  a  way  of  thorns  and  pain  and  incon- 
venience, she  was  strong  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  go  ahead  and  win. — Selected. 


♦Smith,  p.  458. 


Aunt  Hepsey's  Recipe. — "Mother,"  said 
Emily  Rand,  slowly,  as  she  placed  an  empty 
jelly  tumbler  and  unsoiled  napkin  on  the 
dining-room  table,  "you  haven't  any  idea 
how  much  I  enjoy  going  up  to  Aunt  Hep 
sey's." 

"  Did  she  seem  as  bright  and  well  as  usual, 
dear?"  asked  her  mother,  anxiously,  as  she 
hurriedly  laid  the  cloth  for  the  noon-day 
meal. 

"  1  think  so,  mother,  and  she  was  delighted 
with  the  bread  and  jelly." 

"1  imagine  Aunt  Hepsey's  gratitude, 
which  is  always  so  genuine,  is  the  secret  of 
my  little  girl's  pleasant  visits  there,  isn't  it, 
dear?" 

"No,  mother,"  replied  Emily  thought- 
fully, as  she  took  the  knife  tray  from  her 
mother's  hands;  "it  isn't  that,  for  when 
I  don't  have  anything  for  her  it's  always 
the  same.    It's  her  beautiful  face  that  at 
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tracts  me ;  and  when  I  come  awa)^  I  alwaiy  ti 
feel — why,  I  can  hardly  express  it — but, 
guess,  sort  of  purified.    I  wish  I  had  sucl 
a  sweet  face,  for  then  everybody'd  love  mi 
as  they  do  Aunt  Hepsey." 

"You  can  have  such  a  face,  dear,  if  yoi 
follow  Aunt  Hepsey's  recipe." 

"  Recipe,  mamma?  Why  that  seems  vet] 
strange.  She  doesn't  do  anything  to  mafc 
her  have  such  an  attractive  face — coursi 
she  doesn't." 

"She  certainly  does,  Emily;  and  it's 
recipe  my  own  little  giri  may  follow  wit! 
like  results.  I  t's  to  think  beautiful  thoughts 
and  beautiful  thoughts  make  a  beautifu 
face.  The  face,  dear,  is  the  mirror  of  th 
soul,  and  what  the  soul  thinks  the  face  ex 
presses.  Never  allow  yourself  to  think  sou 
and  disagreeable  thoughts,  but  only  thos 
which  are  pure,  unselfish,  and  sweet,  and  i 
time  my  Httle  girl's  face  will  be  just  as  beaii 
tiful  and  attractive  as  dear  Aunt  Hepsey's. 
— Exchange. 


I 


"What's  Come  Over  Murray?"— Talk 
ing  recently  about  the  Presbyterian  Brothei 
hood  with  a  very  alert-minded  pastor,  w 
said,  "Should  one  hundred  young  men  ap 
proach  one  hundred  pastors  each  with  tri 
question,  'What  Chnstian  work  can  I  do 
there  would  be  one  hundred  pastors  at  thei 
wits'  ends,  and  one  hundred  unsatisfie 
young  men.  No  earnest  young  man  wi 
be  satisfied  with  the  answer  the  averag 
pastor  will  make  to  that  question,  and  th 
average  pastor  cannot  answer  it,  for  he  do« 
not  know  how."  "  Let  me  tell  you  a  story,, 
was  the  reply.  "A  young  man  came  to  m 
recently,  asking  that  very  question.  I  sai 
to  him,  'What  time  do  you  rise  in  the  mort 
ing?'  'At  half-past  six,'  was  the  answe 
'What  time  do  you  have  breakfast?'  'A 
seven  o'clock.'  'What  do  you  do  next 
'Go  to  the  offices  where  I  work.'  'What  d 
you  do  there?'  'Work  steadily  until  tweh 
o'clock.'  'What  do  you  do  then?'  'Go  1 
lunch.'  'What  do  you  do  next?'  'Wor 
steadily  until  half-past  five  or  six,  and  som< 
times  later.'  'What  do  you  do  next?'  'G; 
to  supper.'  'What  do  you  do  next?'  'Rea, 
the  paper,  or  sometimes  go  to  a  concert,  or 
lecture,  or  a  play.  Too  tired  to  do  mucl 
Loaf  around  home  generally.'  'What  c' 
you  do  next?'  'Go  to  bed.'  'Is  that  1 
sample  of  every  day?'  '  Yes,  of  every  day; 
'When  would  you  do  Christian  work,  , 
I  gave  you  any  to  do?'  'L  don't  knowi 
'Murray,'  I  said,  'God  has  so  placed  you,  i, 
filled  your  day,  that  you  don't  see  wheii 
you  would  get  time  for  Christian  work,  and 
don't  see.  I  think  God  does  not  mean  f( 
you  to  add  any  Christian  work  to  your  dail 
burden.'  Murray  looked  at  me  a  momeni 
and  said,  '  I  guess  that's  so,'  and  he  rose  1i 
go.  'Wait,  Murray,'  1  said;  'are  there  oth< 
men  employed  where  ^ou  are?'  'Yes-t 
many,'  he  answered.  How  do  you  d 
your  work:  as  well  as  the  rest,  or  more  poorlj 
or  better?'  'Oh,  as  well  as  any  of  them, 
think.'  '  Do  they  know  you  are  a  Christian 
'Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so.'  'Do  they  kno 
you  are  anxious  to  do  Christian  work?'  '  Ni 
1  don't  think  they  do.'  'See  here,  Murra 
here's  Christian  work  you  can  do;  start  h 
morrow.    Do  your  work  better  than  yc 
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er  did.    See  what  needs  to  be  done  as 
1-  >u  never  did.    Help  the  other  fellow  who 
^   behind,  if  you  can.    Let  them  all  know 
>u  are  a  Christian,  not  by  talking,  but  by 
fing.    Get  in  a  helpful  word  here  and  there. 
)  ;t  some  fellow  to  drop  his  oaths.  Get 
me  fellow  to  drop  his  beer.    Show  Christ 
dng  in  you  and  controlling  you.  Preach 
,e  gospel  among  your  associates  by  the 
5st  life  you  can  live  with  God's  help.  I 
link  that  is  the  Christian  work  that  needs 
I  be  done  on  a  big  scale.    Try  it.  Will 
»u?' 

"  He  thanked  me,  said  he  had  never  looked 
the  question  from  that  standpoint  before, 
id  went  away. 

i"Six  weeks  after  I  met  the  superintendent 
his  department  in  the  offices  of  the  great 
krporation  where  he  worked.  He  said. 
Isn't  Murray  one  of  your  men?'  'Yes,' 
as  my  reply,  'why?'  'What's  come  over 
urray?'  he  said.  1  could  only  say,  '  I  don't 
low,  I  didn't  know  anything  had  come 
/er  him.  'Well,  there  has.  He's  the  best 
brk  in  the  whole  force  and  has  developed 
Ito  that  in  the  month  past.  He's  the  best 
fluence  about  the  whole  place.  The  men 
I  notice  it.  There's  a  different  atmosphere 
his  department.  He's-  a  Christian  now, 
ire;  quiet,  earnest  and  full  of  a  spirit  that 
iparts  itself  to  others.  Something  has 
«ne  over  Murray!'" 

That  was  the  pastor's  story.  We  think 
le  solution  of  the  much  mooted  question, 

^hat  can  men  do  for  Christ  was  reached  by 
nat  pastor  in  that  one  case.  When  the 
lembers  of  Young  Men's  Clubs  begin  to  live 
I  the  circles  where  God  has  placed  thern, 
le  Christ  life  up  to  the  measure  of  their 
ower,  there  will  be  more  real  service  done 
)r  Christ  than  this  generation  has  seen, 
he  brotherhood  that  brothers  up  to  un- 

i  rothered  men  in  everyday  life  will  accom- 
'lish  more  for  Christ  than  any  number  of 

'  irotherhoods  whose  end  is  met  by  con- 

;  titutions  and  by-laws  and  meetings  and 
ddresses  and  banquets  and  longings  for 

'  'pportunities  to  do  Christian  work;  what, 
ney  know  not,  where,  they  know  not,  when, 
hey  know  not. — Richard  S.  Holmes. 


As  TO  I.  Tim.  :  v.  lo. — Not  only  do  women 

»ring  up  children,  but  children  bring  up 
'  'jomen.  They  strengthen,  broaden,  and 
:  leepen  their  whole  lives.    The  energy  that 

)efore  was  spent  upon  trifles  and  fancy-work, 
'  inds  a  more  healthful  and  more  useful  outlet 

n  bending  in  tenderest  affection  over  the  suf- 
^  'ering  and  helpless,  ministering  to  the  wants 
''■  )f  those  who  do  not  even  know  the  hand  that 
'  eeds  them,  bearing  with  their  petulance,  en- 
i  luring  their  waywardness,  wiping  away  their 

'ears,  and  comforting  them  in  all  their  sor- 
:  ws. 

6 '  The  man  who  has  never  trained  his  own 
r  ;hildren  in  the  fear  of  God,  who  does  not 
■  <now  how  "a  father  pitieth  his  children," 
f.  3r  who,  if  denied  the  blessing  of  offspring, 
I  has  never  reached  out  the  hand  of  sympathy 
and  love  after  some  homeless  child,  is,  ac- 
C'  tording  to  the  Scriptures,  thereby  debarred 
Vdrom  exercising  the  pastoral  office  in  the 
!  (:hurch  of  Jesus  Christ. 

pt  Connivance  makes  us  parties  to  error. 


The  Place  of  Natural  Abilities  with  Spiritual 
Life. 

Warrington, 
Second  Month  13th,  1770. 

Samuel  Father  gill  to  S.  L. 

Thou  hast  been  very  frequently  the  com- 
panion of  my  mind  since  I  saw  thee  last, 
with  hope  and  secret  fear  so  tempered  to- 
gether, as  furnish  me  with  a  solicitude  on 
thy  account,  distinguished  from  what  1  have 
felt  for  almost  any  other.  And  as  I  believe 
the  Lord  of  all  our  sure  mercies  hath  caused 
his  blessed  day  to  dawn  upon  thee,  and  1 
trust  hath  engaged  thee  sincerely  to  walk 
in  it,  permit  me,  from  the  motions  of  affec- 
tion stronger  than  nature  suggests,  to  offer 
thee  such  hints  as  occur  to  my  mind.  My 
hope  is  raised  in  this  confirmed  belief,  that 
He  who  is  the  restitution  of  all  things,  and 
ever  equal  to  perform  his  own  work,  hath 
visited  thee  for  this  end,  even  thy  redemp- 
tion, and  hath  measurably  prevailed  with 
thee  to  avow  his  work,  by  a  degree  of  sub- 
mission thereto.  He  is  the  Lord  of  perfec- 
tion himself,  and  would  make  his  sons  and 
servants  like  Him;  would  beautify  them 
with  his  salvation,  and  make  them  strong 
for  Himself.  I  am  unquestionably  assured 
He  would  thus  work  elTectually  with  and 
in  thee,  to  establish  his  own  kingdom  in  thy 
heart,  and  bless,  not  only  with  the  glimpse 
of  his  salvation,  but  the  stability  thereof, 
and  dignify  with  a  possession  therein  for- 
ever. 

But  what  are  the  terms  on  which  this 
treasure  is  attainable?  They  are  expressed 
in  the  term  redemption,  that  most  necessary 
work  for  all  men,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  admission  amongst  the 
saved  of  God.  Here  many  have  fatally 
stumbled,  and  turned  back  at  the  hard,  yet 
true,  sayings  of  Christ,  to  be  reduced  to 
death,  and  even  annihilation,  to  the  varied 
corruptions  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that  the  old 
man  with  all  his  works  may  be  put  olT,  and 
the  new  man,  Christ  Jesus,  put  on;  it  is, 
indeed,  putting  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,  and  alas!  the  place  where  many  have 
gone  sorrowfully  away. 

Here  my  secret,  painful  fear  respecting 
thee  hath  kept  my  heart  awake  at  times  in 
prayer  for  thy  establishment  and  perfect 
safety.  Thou  art  favored  with  a  good  un- 
derstanding, mayest  thou  wait  to  have  it 
replenished  with  best  wisdom,  nor  admit  a 
thought  that  He  who  hath  the  key  of  David 
hath  delegated  it  to  the  wisdom  of  flesh  and 
blood.  In  Him  are  hid  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom and  knowledge,  and  He  will  be  inquired 
after  and  sought  to  to  open  them.  It  was, 
and  is,  a  truth  of  undeniable  authority,  that 
it  is  hard  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  king- 
dom, whether  in  affluence  of  riches,  or  supe- 
riority of  understanding.  The  reason  seems 
obvious — they  have  a  tendency  to  lead  from 
a  single  dependence  on  Him  who  fills  heaven 
and  earth  with  goodness  and  truth,  and  de- 
mands the  tribute  of  love  and  obedience 
from  all.  No  eye  but  that  strengthened  by 
faith  can  pierce  through  the  clouds  which 
cover  this  lower  system,  and  intercept  the 
prospect  of  more  excellent  riches  on  high. 
But  the  eye  opened,  by  Him  who  gave  sight 
to  Bartimeus,  sees  its  own  weakness,  and  the 


irnperfection  of  all  that  is  finite;  and  looks 
with  suitable  expectation  to  Him  who  is 
Infinite — his  help  in  time,  and  his  song  for- 
ever. 

I  behold  thee  on  a  slippery  sea  of  glass, 
yet  mingled  with  fire;  there  is  ability  to  stand 
thereon,  and  thereby  be  purified,  but  not 
consumed.  Have  a  care  of  thy  steps;  wait 
to  have  them  directed  right,  and  they  will 
issue  in  peace.  I  see  thee  surrounded  by 
foxes,  which  want  to  nip  the  bud  of  that 
vine,  which  the  Lord  of  the  heritage  hath 
planted,  and  which,  if  properly  cultivated, 
and  vigilantly  guarded,  will  bring  forth 
grapes  productive  of  wine,  even  that  wine 
which  makes  glad  the  heart  of  God  and  man. 
Methinks  1  see  thee  at  times,  allured  by  the 
attractions  of  Divine  love,  to  a  total  sur- 
render of  all  to  the  ever  worthy  Sovereign; 
at  other  times,  irresolute  and  wavering,  re- 
luctant about  parting  with  the  honors  and 
greatness  of  this  world  and  its  vain  applause, 
even  for  his  sake,  who,  for  thine  trod  the 
wine-press  alone,  and  suff'ered  his  sacred 
head  to  be  crowned  with  thorns,  to  which  of 
proper  right,  belongs  the  diadem  of  heaven. 

Sometimes,  the  painful  soliloquy  may  run 
on  this  wise — I  will  tread  the  middle  path, 
and  walk  in  all  the  lustre  of  moral  rectitude, 
blameless  to  the  most  scrutinizing  mortal 
eye;  and — "Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar 
Rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  wa- 
ters of  Israel?"  Cannot  I  be  clean  enough  by 
washing  in  them?  Here  mystery  Babylon 
presents  itself,  a  transient  rest,  procured  at 
less  price  than  the  rest  of  Zion,  and  lulls,  by 
its  deception,  the  unwary  pilgrim  into  a  rest 
short  of  the  true  rest. 

Peradventure,  at  other  moments,  distress- 
ing apprehensions  of  thy  own  imbecility  may 
so  prevail  as  to  discourage  and  afflict,  and 
perhaps,  suggest  a  diffident  thought,  as 
though  victory  was  not  attainable,  and 
thence  the  unwearied  enemy  would  draw 
conclusions  to  drop  the  warfare,  and  con- 
tent thyself  with  thy  inevitable  lot.  Under 
all  these  besetments  who  can  stand,  and 
stand  fast  without  fainting?  The  armor  of 
our  defence,  human  resolutions  and  conclu- 
sions, will  vanish  into  empty  air.  Innocence 
towards  God,  as  well  as  man,  is  impenetrable 
armor,  and  unmixed  sincerity  is  the  white 
linen  of  the  saints.  Samson  never  met  with 
more  timely,  substantial  relief,  than  from 
the  fountain  proceeding  from  the  jaw-bone 
of  an  ass;  he  cast  it  away  at  Ramath-lehi, 
but  found  it  again  at  En-hakkore. 

My  soul  craves  thy  help  and  safety,  may 
the  Rock  of  Israel  be  thy  refuge,  and  may 
thy  mind  be  established  in  covenant  with 
Him.  All  earth  will  vanish,  its  glory  be  Hke 
a  dissolving  bubble,  its  connections  be  fleet- 
ing as  a  dream;  but  the  soul  which  patiently 
bears  the  turning  of  the  redeeming  Hand, 
and  leaving  momentary  things,  cleaves  to 
that  which  is  eternal,  will  be  supported  and 
know  its  riches  to  be  unchangeable  in  their 
nature,  and  eternal  in  their  continuance. 

Let  the  warmth  of  my  heart  plead  my  ex- 
cuse for  the  incorrectness  of  my  style. 

1  write  because  I  feel,  and  to  be  felt,  and 
not  for  amusement.  Farewell,  dear  S.;  re- 
member, life  is  short,  its  business  arduous, 
the  prize  immortal  glory,  the  failure  eternal 
misery. 
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MY  FATHER'S  WORLD. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

He  shines  in  all  that's  fair; 
In  the  rustling  grass  1  hear  Him  pass. 

He  speaks  to  me  everywhere. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

From  his  eternal  throne. 
He  watch  doth  keep  when  I'm  asleep, 

And  1  am  not  alone. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

Now  closer  to  heaven  bound. 
For  dear  to  God  is  the  earth  Christ  trod, 

No  place  but  is  holy  ground. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

A  wanderer  1  may  roam, 
Whate'er  my  lot,  it  matters  not. 

My  heart  is  still  at  home. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

O  let  me  ne'er  forget 
That,  though  the  wrong  seems  oft  so  strong 

God  is  ruler  yet. 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

Should  my  heart  be  ever  sad? 
The  Lord  is  King — let  the  heavens  ring; 

God  reigns — let  the  earth  be  glad. 

Maltbie  D.  Babcock. 


TEMPERANCE. 

jA  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Bellows,  51 1  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
on  behalf  of  the  "  Friends'  Temperance 
Association  of  Philadelphia."] 


The  liquor  traffic  is  intrenched  in  the 
customs  of  society — go  out  after  it,  then, 
with  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  for  others' 
sake.  The  liquor  traffic  is  protected  by  the 
people's  ignorance — go  after  it  in  the  schools 
with  a  Thus  saith  Nature,  thus  saith  Reason, 
thus  saith  the  Lord.'  The  liquor  traffic  is 
safeguarded  by  the  law — go  after  it  into 
legislature  and  parliament,  and  give  them 
no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet  till  they 
give  you  better  law  than  you  have  yet 
achieved." — Frances  Willard. 


Attend  the  Primaries. — We  have  said 
much  in  the  past  about  the  importance  of 
good  citizens  attending  the  primaries.  This 
advice  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  nor 
with  too  great  urgency.  While  the  success 
or  failure  of  local  option  will  not  be  absolute- 
ly determined  by  any  means  at  the  primaries 
on  April  1  ith,  because  still  larger  opportuni- 
ties will  follow  at  the  election  in  November, 
yet  it  will  be  the  height  of  folly  for  any  man 
who  believes  in  local  option  to  remain  at 
home  on  April  11  th  and  permit  the  liquor 
men  to  make  the  ticket  of  the  party  with 
which  he  has  usually  voted.  If  every  man 
who  believes  in  local  option  will  be  at  the 
polls  on  that  day,  and  do  his  full  duty  in 
supporting  only  the  candidates  for  the 
Legislature  who  will  work  and  vote  for  a 
local  option  law,  we  will  have  already  won 
the  battle  of  1909  on  April  1 1  th  of  this  year. 

There  is  one  danger  which  needs  to  be 
guarded  against.  Wherever  the  fight  is 
hardest  in  one  political  party  as  between  wet 
and  dry  candidates,  the  liquor  men  will 
undoubtedly  work  the  scheme  of  piling  up 
votes  for  the  wet  candidates  from  the  liquor 
sympathizers  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
unless  steps  are  taken  to  challenge  these 
in  every  instance  there  will  not  be  a  fair  con- 


test of  strength  on  the  question.  ^  No  man 
can  vote  a  party  ticket  at  the  primaries  if 
challenged  who  does  not  swear  that  he  voted 
for  a  majority  of  the  candidates  of  that 
party  at  the  last  preceding  election.  Let  our 
friends  be  on  hand,  to  a  man,  to  do  their 
full  duty,  but  let  them  be  just  as  active  in 
seeing  that  opposition  men  who  are  not 
entitled  to  vote  are  prevented  from  casting 
their  ballot  for  that  ticket. — Keystone  Citi- 
zen. 

Drinking  Healths  and  Toasting. — The 
Public  Ledger  having  given  an  account  of  a 
banquet  to  Doctor  Watson  by  the  Alumni 
of  a  reputed  Quaker  institution,  an  enter 
tainment  at  which  graduates  sang,  "Let 
every  fellow  come,  fill  up  his  glass  and  drink 
the  health  of  his  glorious  class,"  leaves  me 
at  liberty  to  point  out  that  this  practice  is 
derived  from  heathenism.  This  hobnobbing 
to  others,  so  provocative  of  drinking,  is  a 
custom  which  ought  to  be  given  up.  The 
use  of  it  seventy-five  years  ago  and  since  at 
public  entertainments  has  brought  about 
much  drunkenness.  I  remember  then,  at 
one  of  the  early  meetings,  called  to  promote 
temperance,  my  father  told  us  that  out  of  a 
class  of  thirteen  boys  he  was  the  only  one 
who  was  not  laid  in  a  drunkard's  grave.  At 
that  time  the  teaching  was  that  there  was 
as  much  nourishment  in  a  pint  of  porter  as 
in  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  early  efforts  of 
temperance  reformers  were  directed  to  re 
straining  the  quantity  taken  by  a  pledge, 
but  it  being  soon  learned  by  bitter  experience 
that  if  you  gave  the  appetite  for  strong 
drink  an  inch  it  would  take  an  ell  and  could 
not  be  thus  brought  under  control.  After 
floundering  about  with  temporary  pledges 
without  good  results,  father  announced  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence,  on  the  axiom  that 
if  you  avoid  or  refuse  the  first  glass  you  will 
not  take  the  second. 

In  the  life  of  John  Roberts,  an  eariy 
Friend,  when  Squire  Masters,  taking  him 
by  his  hand,  said,  "Now,  old  schoolfellow, 
1  hope  you  will  drink  to  me,"  John  Roberts 
replied:  "Thou  knowest  it  is  not  my  practice 
to  drink  to  any  man ;  if  it  was  I  would  as  soon 
drink  to  thee  as  to  another,  being  my  old 
friend  and  schoolfellow,"  explaining  himself 
thus,  "For  me  to  drink  to  another,  and 
drink  the  liquor,  is  at  best  but  a  compliment, 
and  that  borders  on  a  lie."  This  occurred 
neariy  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
since  then  much  light  has  been  shed  which 
renders  us  more  responsible.  Now  we  want 
the  saloons  closed,  so  as  to  take  the  occasion 
to  stumble  or  fall  out  of  a  weak  brother's 
or  sister's  way,  and  blessed  be  God  for  the 
success  attending  the  reformers'  efforts- 
one  State  after  another  getting  in  line  to 
protect  its  weak  ones  by  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  intoxicating 
drinks. 

A.  Fisher 

Malvern,  Pa.,  First  Month  29,  1908. 


Vote  Against  the  Rum  Traffic— Even 
IF  Sure  of  Defeat. — For  these  reasons: — 

•  • — By  doing  so  you  express  your  opinion 
of  the  iniquitous  business. 

2  — You  preserve  and  increase  a  right 
sentiment  on  the  subject. 


3.  — Your  vote  attracts  public  attentio: 
to  the  question. 

4.  — It  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  being  j 
partner  in  the  business  and  its  profits.  Tk 
license  fee  is  a  dividend  between  the  run 
seller  and  those  who  license  him.  WoiU 
any  man  vote  to  license  gambling  saloons  c 
houses  of  ill-fame  to  reduce  taxes?  If  no 
why  not?  No  reason  can  be  given  whic 
does  not  show  a  vote  for  no-license  or  Pk 
hibition  right. 

5.  — Under  all  forms  of  license  the  peop 
have  every  facility  to  get  drunk,  and  th 
young  every  temptation  to  drink.  Licens 
IS  practical  "free  rum."  Prohibition  unei 
forced  could  be  no  worse.  But  it  proper 
defines  the  business  and  keeps  our  hanc 
clear  of  the  price  of  blood. 

6.  — But  "no-license"  does  greatly  eit 
barrass  and  restrict  the  rum  traffic,  social 
and  financially  and  politically,  even  when 
is  feebly  enforced. 

If  not,  why  does  the  rum  interest — ^ii 
eluding  the  brewers — make  such  despera 
efforts  and  pour  out  rum  and  beer  ar- 
countless  sums  of  money  to  defeat  it? 

7.  — Voting  when  success  is  uncertaii 
steadily  and  persistently,  year  after  year, 
the  only  way  to  make  success  possible  ar 
certain  and  permanent.  Any  other  succe 
may  prove  to  be  "legislation  in  a  hurricane 
— christian  /Advocate. 


"  I  have  looked  into  a  thousand  homes 
the  working  people  of  Europe;  I  do  n 
know  how  many  in  this  country.  I  has 
tried  to  find  the  best  and  the  worst;  ai 
while,  as  I  say,  the  worst  exists,  and  as  hi 
as  under  any  system,  or  as  bad  as  in  ai 
age,  I  have  never  had  to  look  beyond  t 
inmates  to  find  the  cause ;  and  in  every  cas' 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  drunkenne 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  misery,  and  n 
the  industrial  system  or  the  industrial  co 
ditions  surrounding  the  men  and  th< 
families." — Carroll  D.  Wright,  U. 
Com.  of  Labor.  j 


In  a  book  entitled  "The  Black  Stain| 
George  R.  Senis,  staff  correspondent  of  t; 
London  Tribune,  details  a  most  terrific  i 
dictment  of  the  liquor  traffic  as  it  is  relat 
to  cruelty  and  crime  against  children  in  t 
leading  cities  of  England.    The  facts  stat 
are  detailed  without  exaggeration  and  mij: 
come  home  with  tremendous  emphasis  p 
every  thoughful  reader.    In   closing  t'; 
volume  the  writer  sums  up  his  investigatic; 
with  this  significant  paragraph: — 

"We  can  leave  poverty  and  enviro 
ment  and  the  housing  question  out 

THE  ARGUMENT,  FOR  I  SHALL  HAVE  WRITT: 
IN  VAIN  IF  I  HAVE  NOT  PROVED  THAT  POVE 
TY  AND  HOUSING  CONDITIONS  ARE  NOT  LARG 
LY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THE  EVIL. 

"The  home  conditions  are  in  most  ca:S 
of  child  neglect  vile,  but  they  are  of  tb 
parents'  own  making.  We  have  therefcp 
to  recognize  the  dominant  fact  that  whes 

CHILDREN  ARE  CRUELLY  NEGLECTED  there 

in  90%  of  the  cases  a  history  of  habitii 
intemperance  in  one  or  both  parents." 

s   .s 

"A  National  Insanity." — "At  the  prl 
ent  time  there  is  a  great  outcry  for  improvl 
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(pnditions  in  our  cities.  We  are  told  that 
aildren  must  be  better  housed,  better 
Dthed,  better  fed,  and  we  are  led  to  infer 
lat  the  only  way  this  change  can  be  pro- 
jced  is  to  be  by  taxation.  Children  do 
Dt  have  playgrounds,  therefore  tax  the 
ponomical  and  industrious  citizens  to  pay 
r  them.  Children  do  not  have  the  clothes 
I  go  to  school,  therefore  tax  the  economical 
id  industrious  citizens  to  buy  them  clothes, 
hildren  live  in  squalid  and  infected  homes, 
lerefore  tax  the  economical  and  industrious 
tizerfs  to  furnish  lunches  and  other  meals 
schoolhouses.  Children  do  not  have 
smey  enough  to  buy  books,  therefore  tax 
le  economical  ana  industrious  citizens 
I  purchase  books  for  them.  But  who  are 
lese  children  who  dwell  in  these  homes, 
ho  live  in  these  rags,  who  have  no  place 
•  play  and  no  fitting  food  to  eat?  They 
e  the  children  of  the  saloon  traffic.  They 
le  to  be  beggared  by  it  as  long  as  it  con- 
ttues.  This  has  been  the  past,  it  is  the 
lesent,  and  is  certain  to  be  the  future. 

|["We  are  establishing  homes  for  boys  in 
1  our  great  cities.  They  are  very  cost- 
,  the  maintenance  of  them  requires  large 
jms  of  money  annually.  Every  one  knows 
lat  these  homes  are  needed  because  parents 
rink  up  their  earnings  in  liquor  shops, 
very  one  who  has  studied  the  situation 
news  that  the  supply  of  homes  can  never 
vertake  the  demand.    The  taps  are  flowing 

-  ,ee,  the  distilleries,  wholesale  houses,  all  are 
inding  their  deadly  grist  day  by  day  to  the 
lill. 

"  If  we  were  not  one  of  the  richest  and 
lost  fortunate  people  on  the  globe,  this 
jiadness  would  have  beggared  us  long  ago. 
fur  fruitful  fields,  our  teeming  lakes,  rivers, 
pas,  our  mountains,  stored  with  useful  and 
rv  recious  metal;  our  people,  alert,  enter- 
j:  frising  and  industrious — these  have  enabled 
;  jS  to  withstand  the  fearful  drain  and  to 
•2  |Ve.    But  he  is  a  foolish  man  who  supposes 
hat  this  national  madness,  this  criminal 
isanity  can  continue  indefinitely  without 
estroying  the  nation." — C.  A.  Blanchard, 
nthe  Chicago  Daily  News. 

,    The  United  States  Census  for  1900  shows 
!j{  (hat  the  liquor  traffic  returns  to  labor  but 
„:  nix  cents  of  every  dollar  of  product  and  pays 
j^^ut  twenty-eight  cents  of  each  dollar  back 
g  |0  the  farmer  and  producer  for  raw  material, 
,vhile  seven  leading  industries,  namely,  boots 
*nd  shoes;  clothing,  furniture,  hardware, 
Y  voolen,  worsted  goods,  and  cotton  goods, 
■etum  an  average  of  twenty-three  cents  to 
abor  and  fifty  cents  for  raw  material  out  of 
1  ,:ach  dollar  of  proceeds. 
<■  This  means  that  if  the  1 1,400 ,000 ,000 
j,j(>pent  at  retail  for  intoxicants,  were  turned 
;.  ,;nto  the  other  industries  specified,  this  $1,- 
'  400,000,000  would  (i)  return  to  labor  I322,- 
^poo,ooo  in  additional  wages,  and  at  the 
f.^verage  rate  in  many  industries  of  $400  a 
!jf;[year  to  each  person,  would  give  steady 
j,j^mployment  to  855,000  more  persons;  and 
"|.(i(2)  would,  based  upon  the  same  figures,  if 
;jqjpent  for  the  products  of  the  seven  already 
ipecified  industries  return  $700,000,000  to 
the  producer  for  raw  material  instead  of  less 
j-Jthan  $400,000,000  now  the  proportion  re- 
jj^jtumed  by  the  retail  liquor  trade. 


But  some  will  ask,  "What  could  we  do 
with  all  this  new  material?  Where  could 
we  find  a  market  for  it?"  The  market  is 
everywhere;  wherever  there  is  a  drunkard 
or  a  drunkard's  wife  or  child.  Stop  the 
drain  of  wages  into  the  saloon,  and  these 
hosts  would  have  a  chance  to  be  well  fed, 
well  clad,  well  housed.  Adequately  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  America's  poor  out  of 
their  own  honestly  earned  wages  would 
exhaust  all  the  stored  supplies  in  the  nation 
within  less  than  a  twelve  month,  and  drive 
every  factory  and  farm  with  a  rush  to  meet 
the  new  demand. — Associated  Prohibition 
Press. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

A  conference  of  Friends  of  the  meetings  of  Chester 
County  and  of  the  particular  meetings  of  Spring- 
field, Middletown,  Chester,  Concordville,  Christiana 
and  Wilmington,  will  be  held  vmder  the  auspices  of 
West  Chester  Friends'  Reading  Circle,  in  the  meet- 
ing house  on  Chestnut  Street,  West  Chester,  on  Fifth- 
day,  Fourth  Month  16th,  1908.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion wiU  begin  at  three  o'clock,  closing  about  five. 
Supper  will  then  be  served  in  the  school  house  ad- 
joining.   The  evening  session  will  convene  at  seven. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  Friends  within 
the  limits  designated,  and  those  who  expect  to  at- 
tend are  requested  to  notify  the  Secretary, 
Maeian  F.  Savery, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Program. — Afternoon  Session,  3  p.  m.  1.  Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  Francis  R.  Taylor,  West  Chester; 

2.  Why  I  am  a  Friend,  Deborah  P.  Chambers, 
Toughicenamon;  3.  What  we  may  Leam  from  the 
Factory  Hand,  George  B.  Comfort,  West  Chester; 

4.  Effect  of  Industrial  Changes  on  Meetings,  Alice 
Edge,  Downingtown;  5.  The  Indulged  Meeting,  Rob- 
ert W.  Balderston,  Kennett  Square;  6.  The  Isolated 
Meeting,  C.  Blanche  Moore,  Christiana;  7.  Oppor- 
tunities of  Friends  for  United  Philanthropic  Effort, 
J.  Edgar  Rhoads,  Wilmington;  8.  Influence  of  Qua- 
ker Ideals  in  Modern  Life,  Annie  E.  Windle,  Cain. 

Evening  Session,  7  p.  m.  1.  The  Church  and  the 
Individual,  J.  Hervey  Dewees,  Paoli;  2.  The  Spirit 
of  Every-day  Worship,  Arthur  R.  Pennell,  Wawa; 

3.  Friends'  Dress,  Ann  Sharpless,  West  Chester;  4. 
The  Mid-week  Meeting,  Zebedee  Haines,  West  Grove; 

5.  The  Wider  Outlook,  Alfred  C.  Garrett,  German- 
town. 


John  B.  Garrett  and  Joel  Cadbury  attended  the 
meeting  at  Coatesville  last  First-day. 

Joseph  Elkinton  last  week  returned  from  a  second 
recent  visit  to  the  Tunesassa  Indians. 


William  C.  Cowperthwaite  and  Wm.  B.  Evans 
were  in  Baltimore  last  First-day,  pursuant  to  their  con- 
cern for  members  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meeting,  some  of 
whom  reside  in  that  city. 

Friends  contemplating  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  would  do  well  to  select  the  neighborhood  of  a 
Friends'  Meeting,  especially  one  of  those  smaller  meet- 
ings to  whom  their  family's  presence  would  be  felt  as 
an  encouragement  and  some  increase  of  fellowship. 
Such  a  location  is  found,  for  instance,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pottstown  meeting,  where  the  Editor  knows  of 
a  desirable  cottage  for  housekeeping  to  be  had  on  the 
attractive  grounds  of  one  of  our  members,  at  a  moderate 
rent.  There  may  be  other  such  situations  elsewhere, 
but  let  us  give  Friends'  neighborhoods  the  preference. 

We  have  received  the  following  for  publication: — 
Some  Friends  will  be  interested  in  learning  that  the 
only  Friends'  boarding  school  in  the  limits  of  the  old 
Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  is  Corinth  Academy,  Conley, 
Va. 

The  school  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  farming 
section  and  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Trustees,  at  a  great  pecuniary  sacrifice, 
are  maintaining  a  high  course  of  instruction  at  the 
school. 

Corinth  Academy  is  much  in  need  of  funds  in  order 
that  the  work  of  the  Institution  may  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully. 

Those  interested  in  giving  the  School  financial  assist- 


ance, may  address  Edward  J .  Raiford,  Treasurer,  Con- 
ley,  Va. 

Edgar  T.  Snipes,  principal,  will  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  parents  who  desire  to  have  their  children  attend 
Corinth  Academy. 

"Why  Quakers  Do  Not  Use  Water  Baptism."— 
In  his  little  book,  entitled  "Why  Quakers  Do  Not  Use 
Water  Baptism,"  E.  H.  Parisho  deals  with  the  subject 
in  a  vigorous  and  thoughtful  way,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  interest,  not  only  to  Friends,  but  to  many  others; 
for  to  suppose  that  all  but  Friends  are  well  satisfied 
with  the  subject,  is  wide  of  the  mark. 

In  reference  to  the  origin  of  water  baptism,  the  writer 
holds  that  it  was  not  new  in  the  time  of  Christ,  that  it 
was  of  Jewish  origin,  and  had  a  definite  mission  under 
the  law,  and  he  supports  this  claim  by  convincing 
references  to  Scripture  and  history.  He  contrasts  the 
Old  Covenant  with  the  New,  and  m  parallel  quotations 
which  are  very  suggestive,  shows  that  each  type  in  the 
Old  Covenant  such  as  sacrifice,  atonement,  passover, 
circumcision,  incense  offerings,  and  baptism,  has  its 
antitype  in  the  New  Covenant. 

The  baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Great  Commission,  the 
baptism  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  position  of 
Paul  and  the  practice  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  are  all 
discussed  fully.  Greek  literature  is  cited  to  show  the 
common  use  of  the  word  "baptise"'  aside  from  any 
reference  to  water,  and  passages  from  history  are  used 
to  sustain  the  Friends'  position  and  to  prove  that  it 
was  by  no  means  a  novel  thing  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

Although  the  subject  is  not  exhausted,  it  is  treated 
more  fully  here  than  in  any  other  work  I  know.  Some 
may  think  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  Greek 
preposition,  and  some  may  not  agree  with  every  con- 
clusion, but  the  book  will  doubtless  prove  a  mine  of 
information  and  a  help  to  many  Friends,  as  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  inquirers  will  be  convinced  by  it. 

Many  workers  in  our  Yearly  Meeting  need  help  along 
this  line,  and  a  wide  circulation  should  be  given  to  this 
painstaking  and  effective  work  of  E.  H.  Parisho;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  prove  a  means  of  encour- 
agement to  our  people  to  further  investigate  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  question,  and  devoutly  inquire  into 
what  really  are  the  Quaker  sacraments. — Ellison  R. 
Purdy,  in  fVestern  World. 


Westtown  Notes. 

"Recreations"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  to  the 
boys  by  Thomas  K.  Brown  on  First-day  evening;  and 
Mary  R.  Williams  read  and  talked  to  the  girls  about 
the  Shackletons  of  Ballitore. 

Robert  F.  Engle  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on  Mexi- 
co at  last  week's  meeting  of  the  "Union,"  showing  a 
remarkably  fine  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  his 
visit  in  that  country. 

The  teacher  and  girls  of  this  year's  cooking  classes 
gave  a  reception  to  the  Faculty  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th  ult.  The  appearance  of  the  cooking-room  was 
quite  effective,  the  refreshments  representing  a  few  of 
the  things  the  girls  had  learned  to  do  were  excellent, 
and  the  whole  affair  pleasant  and  successful. 

The  Alumni  Natural  History  Committee  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Sixth-day  evening  of  last  week  at  which  William 
B.  Evans  spoke  on  A  Lumber  Camp  in  Winter  as  he  had 
seen  it.  The  next  morning  an  early-bird  walk  was  tak- 
en under  the  management  of  the  visitors  present,  who 
were  Louisa  M.  Jacob,  William  B.  Evans,  Joseph  Stokes 
Evans  and  Ruth  M.  Russell. 

In  addition  to  the  "Union"  which  meets  weekly 
throughout  the  School  year,  there  are  several  library 
societies  which  have  been  at  work  this  term.  The  "On- 
away,"  the  "Tyronians"  and  the  West  Hall  Library 
Society  includes  in  their  membership  practically  all  of 
the  girls  who  do  not  belong  to  the  "Union,"  while  the 
"W.  C.  P.  S."  the  "Congress,"  and  the  73  Literary  So- 
ciety are  carried  on  by  boys  about  half  of  whom  are  not 
" Union"  members. 

Spring  sports  and  games  are  now  well  started.  Boys 
are  practicing  their  field  sports,  as  well  as  playing  base- 
ball, tennis,  and  cricket,  while  the  girls  are  beginning 
tennis,  their  most  popular  spring  game.  The  Natatori- 
um  is  in  service  again  after  a  few  months'  rest  and  the 
pupils  are  enjoying  swimming  once  more. 

Gathered  Notes. 

A  Man  Whom  the  King  of  Italy  Delighteth  to 
Honor.— Domenico  D'Allessandro  from  Italy  reached 
Boston  with  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket.  He  had  to 
have  work  immediately  and  got  it,  carrying  a  hod  on 
his  sturdy  shoulders.    Almost  immediately  he  found  it 
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difficult  to  retain  employment  as  an  Italian  laborer 
without  sharing  his  earnings  with  the  padrones  to  whom 
builders  went  for  their  unskilled  labor,  and  who  herded 
their  less  intelligent  compatriots  like  cattle  while  taxing 
them  exorbitantly.  D'Allessandro  immediately  declar- 
ed independence  of  the  padrone  system,  and  managed 
to  keep  all  his  earnings  for  himself.  Others  followed 
his  example.  He  helped  them  cast  off  the  yoke.  They 
developed  into  an  organization  whose  guidance  de- 
manded all  his  time.  He  influenced  them  to  provide 
better  education  and  better  homes  for  their  families. 
D'Allessandro  was  never  armed.  He  pointed  out  the 
danger  and  folly  of  it,  and  induced  his  followers  to 
abandon  weapons,  though  the  padrones  carried  them. 
The  name  and  fame  of  Domenico  D'Allessandro  became 
very  familiar  to  the  King  of  Italy  and  his  ministers. 
On  the  evening  of  Third  Month  9th,  there  was  a  crowded 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Italian  Hod  Carriers'  Local  Un- 
ion, at  which  the  Italian  Consul  requested  D'Allessandro 
to  he  present.  There  he  read  a  letter  from  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Rome  stating  that  on  account  of 
D'Allessandro's  distinguished  services  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  create  him  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  This  is 
an  honor  which  many  Italian  millionaires  and  distin- 
guished men  of  letters  and  science  court  in  vain.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  king's  recognition  of  services  and  of 
character. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  decision  has  lately  been  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  render  invalid  certain  laws  affecting  rail 
roads  enacted  in  Minnesota  and  in  N.  Carolina,  which 
imposed  enormous  fines  upon  railroad  companies.  The 
principle  is  laid  down  in  this  decision  that  "the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  is  exercised  only  where  the 
State  enactment  is  alleged  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  in  such  case  it  is 
proper  for  those  courts  to  take  jurisdiction  equally  with 
State  courts,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  its  own  provisions,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
anything  in  any  State  Constitution  or  law  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  and  there  is  no  usurpation  of 
jurisdiction  in  any  event." 

President  Roosevelt  sent  a  message  to  Congress  on 
the  25th  ult.  in  which  he  renews  his  recommendation 
for  the  immediate  re-enactment  of  an  employers'  liabil- 
ity law,  drawn  to  conform  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  And  says:  "  In  the  modern  indus- 
trial world  combinations  are  absolutely  necessary. 
They  are  necessary  among  business  men,  they  are  neces- 
sary among  laboring  men,  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  among  farmers.  The  business  man 
must  be  protected  in  person  and  property,  and  so  must 
the  farmer  and  the  wage  worker.  As  regards  all  alike, 
the  right  of  peaceful  combination  for  all  lawful  purposes 
should  be  explicitly  recognized.  It  has  now  become 
important  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  of  the 
anti-trust  law,  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  how 
this  law  affects  combinations  among  laboring  men  and 
farmers."  He  also  says:  "  Nothing  should  be  done  that 
would  legalize  either  a  blacklist  or  a  boycott."  And 
also:  "Child  labor  should  be  prohibited  throughout  the 
nation.  At  least  a  model  child-labor  bill  should  be 
passed  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 

An  American  automobile  has  lately  made  the  journey 
from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco,  over  a  distance 
of  three  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles 
in  about  forty-two  days. 

Orders  have  lately  been  issued  by  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company  for  a  general  re- 
sumption of  work  in  all  of  its  thirty-four  collieries  and 
ten  washcries.  I  he  order  gives  steady  employment  to 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  men.  It  is  to  take  effect 
on  Fourth  Month  1st.  Officials  of  the  company  have 
stated  that  they  hoped  to  keep  the  mines  in  active  oper- 
ation during  the  entire  summer  and  until  cold  weather 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum 
of  output. 

The  Maryland  legislature  has  passed  a  law  to  prohibit 
practice  as  "healers"  by  Christian  Scientists  unless 
they  have  diplomas  as  regular  physicians. 

Postmaster-General  Meyer  has  issued  an  order  an- 
nuling  Ihe  second-class  mailing  privileges  of  La  Qua- 
tione  Soctale.  a  publication  issued  by  an  alleged  anarch- 
ist group  at  Paterson.  N.J.  Translations  made  by  the 
department  show  that  nearly  every  issue  of  the  paper 
was  devoted  to  inciting  and  defending  violence,  not, 
arson,  murder  and  assassination.  The  deeds  of  violence 
committed  by  anarchists  were  commemorated  in  its 
columns. 

I  he  Assembly  of  New  York  has  passed  by  a  decisive 
majority  the  bills  designed  to  abolish  the  legal  protec- 


tion of  gambling  at  race-tracks  in  this  State,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Hughes,  in 
his  second  annual  message  to  the  Legislature.  These 
bills  are  yet  to  be  acted  on  by  the  Senate. 

It  is  stated  that  the  U.  S.  Government  is  working 
vigorously  for  the  suppression  of  anarchy.  Wherever 
possible,  the  full  machinery  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  used  to  bring  to  justice  perpetrators  of  outrages. 
Criminal  aliens  may  be  deported  within  three  years 
after  arrival.  Such  deportations  have  increased  recent- 
ly, and  many  of  the  men  sent  back  were  suspected  of 
being  enemies  of  organized  government.  Third  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General  Lawshe  is  having  translations 
made  of  several  papers  published  in  foreign  languages 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  disseminating  matter  an- 
tagonistic to  organized  government.  If  they  are  they 
will  promptly  be  denied  the  use  of  the  mails. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  a  statement  prepared  for  use  in  connection 
with  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Assembly,  asserts  that 
during  the  past  three  years  immigrants  to  the  number 
of  1,076,463  took  up  their  residence  in  New  York  State. 
This  large  foreign  element,  it  is  declared,  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  a  source  of  weakness  and  the  people  of  the 
State  and  nation  demand  some  measure  of  relief.  It  is 
asserted  that  during  1907,  this  foreign  population  sent 
to  their  native  homes  savings  estimated  at  three  hun- 
dred million  dollars,  which,  had  they  been  informed  of 
conditions  in  this  country,  would  have  remained  and 
been  invested  here. 

A  despatch  of  the  23rd  from  Washington  says:  "  Bet- 
ting on  horse  races  at  Benning  shall  not  continue,  so 
far  as  the  House  of  Representatives  is  concerned.  That 
body,  by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  one  this  afternoon,  amend- 
ed the  anti-gambling  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
so  as  to  extend  them  to  the  territory  in  which  the  Ben- 
ning track  is  located.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict recently  held  that  these  laws  did  not  apply  to  the 
Benning  track  because  it  was  more  than  one  mile  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Washington." 

A  new  method  of  obtaining  power  for  railroad  pur- 
poses has  been  lately  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the 
private  car,  "  Irene,"  which  the  promoters  of  it  say  has 
a  maximum  speed  of  seventy-five  miles  per  hour.  Its 
normal  speed  is  fifty-five  miles  an  hour.  Its  motive 
power  is  gained  from  a  combination  of  gasoline  and 
electricity.  No  powerhouse  or  overhead  wire  is  neces- 
sary, as  the  car  generates  its  own  power.  Fuel  is  fur- 
nished by  gasoline,  and  the  generator  furnishes  the 
electricity,  which  is  carried  into  a  storage  battery  for 
use  as  may  be  required.  It  is  claimed  for  this  method 
that  it  has  advantages  over  every  other  means  of  loco- 
motion in  ease  of  generation,  durability,  speed  limit,  and 
absence  of  rough  motion.  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  officials, 
it  is  said,  intend  to  subject  the  car  to  every  test 
and  condition  of  service  with  a  view,  if  it  proves  satis- 
factory, of  introducing  it  on  their  lines.  The  "  Irene" 
weighs  fifty  tons,  is  built  entirely  of  steel  and  is  sixty- 
six  feet  over  all.    Its  interior  is  comfortably  fitted  up. 

Foreign. — In  furtherance  of  the  campaign  to  secure 
the  parliamentary  suffrage  for  women,  suffragettes  have 
resorted  to  kite  flying  in  London,  the  kites  bearing  in 
large  printed  letters  the  words,  "Vote  for  Women." 
Public  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this  ingenious 
method  of  advertising  the  movement. 

The  action  of  President  Roosevelt  in  excluding  an- 
archists from  this  country  has  been  viewed  with  great 
satisfaction  in  Italy,  and  it  is  stated  from  Rome  that 
the  Government  authorities  will  co-operate  in  every 
way  with  President  Roosevelt  in  his  campaign  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  whomsoever  has  the  least  stain 
on  his  record  by  refusing  passports.  The  Government 
circular  to  all  prefects  of  the  kingdom  has  given  strin- 
gent orders  on  the  subject.  The  trouble  is  that  un- 
desirable emigrants  manage  to  sail  from  non-Italian 
ports,  and  information  received  here  states  that  once 
in  the  United  States  these  criminals  become  especially 
dangerous  to  other  Italians,  who  often  apply  to  the 
home  Government  for  protection,  but  Italy  cannot 
interfere. 

A  despatch  from  Venice  of  the  2slh  ult.  says:  "  F,m- 
peror  William  of  Germany,  accompanied  by  the  Em- 
press. Prince  August,  one  of  his  sons;  Princess  Victoria, 
his  daughter,  and  a  numerous  suite  arrived  here  to-day 
from  Berlin.  The  imperial  party  was  given  a  warm 
welcome  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  Foreign  Minister 
Tittoni.  the  authorities  of  Venice  and  the  Venetian 
people." 

Chilapa,  a  town  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
State  of  Guerrera,  in  Mexico,  was  nearly  destroyed  on 
the  26th  ult.  by  earthquake  and  fire.  No  loss  of  life  is 
reported. 

It  is  said  that  the  highest  authorities  in  China  have 
given  the  sanction  to  an_experiniental  decrease  in  the 


importation  of  opium,  which  has  been  agreed  to  b 
Great  Britain.  The  experiment  will  extend  over  thn 
years,  and  its  purpose  is  to  determine  the  effect  th 
will  have  on  domestic  cultivation  and  the  use  of  opiun 
If  it  proves  successful,  measures  will  be  taken  to  coi 
tinue  the  regulation.  A  further  regulation  of  the  op 
um  evil  has  been  ordered,  and  appeals  have  been  mad 
to  the  nation  at  large  to  abandon  its  use  entirely. 

NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Phil, 
delphia,  is  desirous  of  collecting  and  preserving  fi 
purposes  of  reference  and  future  historical  researc; 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  Society  of  Friend 
or  written  by  its  members;  and  also  addresses,  public; 
tions  and  annual  reports  issued  by  Friends'  Meetinj! 
and  Associations. 

Any  Friends,  who  have  such  material,  both  of  pa 
and  recent  times,  and  who  wish  to  dispose  of  it  in  th 
way,  may  communicate  with 

Mary  S.  Allen,  Librarian 

Third  Month  20th,  1908. 

Wanted.— A  young  man,  married  or  single,  to  tal 
charge  of  grounds,  garden,  etc.,  at  a  Summer  Hon 
for  Children. 

Address  Comly  B.  Shoemaker, 

603  Harrison  Building, 


Philadelphia.  I  - 


Wanted. — Young  woman  Friend  desires  positio 
as  home  or  traveling  companion  or  as  secretary. 

Address  "A."   Office  of  The  Friend 


Wanted. — By  an  experienced  young  woman  Frien 
a  position  as  travelling  companion,  governess  or  mot 
er's  helper. 

Address  "J.  L."    Office  of  The  Friend, 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trai 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea( 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phoi 
114A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superiniendeni 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  Ter 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  27th,  1908.  A 
plications  for  admission  should  be  made  at  once. 

Parents  who  wish  to  send  children  as  new  pupils 
the  Fall  Term  should  apply  early  this  spring,  especial 
those  desiring  assistance  from  the  scholarship  funds 
Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa 


I'l 


Died. — On  the  twenty-third  of  Second  Month,  190 
at  Salem,  Ohio,  Ida  A.  Satterthwait,  wife  of  Willia 
D.  Satterthwait,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age.  Thouf 
her  sickness  was  of  short  duration,  and  the  change  car 
rather  suddenly,  yet  her  friends  feel  to  have  the  cor 
forting  assurance  that  her  end  was  peace. 

 ,  on  the  fifteenth  of  First  Month,  1908,  at  hi 

home  in  Philadelphia,  Martha  T.  Cox,  aged  eight; 
five  years.  A  member  of  Germantown  Meeting.  Evi 
thoughtful  of  others'  welfare  and  always  desiring  to  I 
found  doing  her  days'  work  while  it  was  day,  we  belies 
she  has  entered  into  that  rest  prepared  for  those  wl 
love  and  serve  the  Lord. 

 ,  on  Third  Month  8th,  1908,  at  No.  19  S.  Ellio 

Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Reuben  Howes  UnderhilF' 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.    A  member  ' 
New  York  Monthly  Meeting,  and  a  former  pupil  \ 
Westtown  School  for  several  years. 

 .  on  Second  Month  26th,  1908,  Lucy  Richari 

SON  Tatum,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year.  A  life-lor| 
member,  and  beloved  elder  of  Wilmington  Monthl 
Meeting  of  Friends,  Delaware.  Though  unable  to  a 
tend  meetings  of  later  years,  this  dear  Friend  retain< 
a  warm  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Society  at  larg 
and  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  members  of  her  ow 
meeting.  The  resignation  and  cheerfulness  with  whic 
she  bore  the  severe  bereavements  which  were  her  po 
tion,  and  the  infirmities  of  age,  as  well  as  her  lovab 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  endeared  her  to  a  lar{ 
circle  of  friends,  older  and  younger.  Those  who  we 
favored  to  be  with  her  during  the  closing  days  of  h( 
long  life,  had  abundant  evidence  of  the  peace  whic 
she  felt  in  the  near  approach  of  death,  and  could  ado[ 
the  language  of  the  Apostle,  "Thanks  be  to  God,  whici 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
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in  prayer:  "The  morning  star  finding  Him 
where  the  evening  star  had  left  Him." — A. 
Phelps. 


ill) 


"Kindness  without  truth  is  not  kind 
Tith  without  kindness  is  not  true." 


However  great  thy  losses  may  be,  thy 
ather  and  Provider  is  as  rich  as  ever. 
In  seeming  to  withhold  some  things  for  a 
:ason.  He  is  providing  that  which  is  far 
stter, — a  wealth  of  Faith,  by  proving  thine. 
"That  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much 
lore  precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth, 
lough  it  be  tried  with  fire,  might  be  found 
nto  praise  and  honor  and  glory  at  the  ap- 
i  iaring  of  Jesus  Christ."    1.  Peter  i :  7. 


l5 


'1^  I  Whensoever  the  ministry  of  teaching 
mst  be  held  forth,  as  it  often  is,  in  the  same 
eating  for  worship  with  the  ministry  of 

-,ie  prophetic  inspiration,  let  it  be  of  the 

^kme  inspiration  and  wrought  "by  one  and 
le  self-same  spirit,"  as  the  Scripture  re 

:apjires;  and  let  it  not,  because  it  is  "teach- 
l,"  drag  the  higher  ministry  down  to  the 

k  tmblance  of  a  service  that  can  be  exercised 
.  stated  times,  and  so  artificially  fabricated. 


I0 1  In  conversation  with  us  an  Episcopalian 
'''as  lately  lamenting,  that  after  a  season  of 
ftHointed  ministry  in  a  Friends'  meeting, 
[hen  the  spirits  of  the  company  seemed  bap- 
r^zed  under  the  silence  of  a  living  solemnity, 
,j.,iere  was  sometimes  some  one  present  so 
iaiiisensible  and  unappreciative,  who  would 
*St  let  the  meeting  close  without  mere  talk 
his  or  her  own,  which  dissipated  the  com- 
JJ|!iunion  of  Spirit  under  which  worshippers 
fc^ere  sitting. 

f  . — 

No  large  growth  in  holiness  was  ever 

l^jdned  by  one  who  did  not  take  time  to  be 

\i\  one  with  God.    No  otherwise  can  the  great 

intral  idea  of  God  enter  into  a  man's  life, 

id  dwell  there  supreme.    For  such  a  pos- 

:ssion  of  the  idea  of  God,  we  must  have 

luch  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  departed  into 

solitary  place,  and  who  continued  all  night 


My  Brother's  Keeper. 

Centuries  ago,  so  the  strange  old  story 
runs,  a  certain  man  named  Cain  rose  up  and 
smote  his  brother  Abel,  that  he  died,  it  was 
in  anger  and  with  full  intent  that  he  killed 
him;  but  when  Jehovah  asked  him  for  his 
brother,  Cain  only  said  that  he  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  brother. 

In  these  days  of  ours,  however,  the  lesson 
still  applies.  It  is  we  who  are  the  Cains  of 
to-day.  We  do  not  act  in  anger  to  be  sure, 
but  we  do  act  in  ignorance.  In  careless  ig- 
norance we  smite  our  brother,  morally  and 
physically,  and  he  dies.  And  then  we  say 
in  great  astonishment:  "Was  it  I  who  killed 
him?    I  did  not  know  it;  1  did  not  mean  to!" 

Wherein  then  are  we  our  brother's  keep- 
ers? How  much  do  we  know  about  him? 
How  much  do  we  care?  Do  we  even  know 
that  he  is  our  brother? 

We  do  not  care  because  we  do  not  know. 
But  sometimes,  it  may  be,  we  do  not  know 
because  we  do  not  care;  we  do  not  care  to 
be  bothered.  And  then,  when  confronted 
with  God's  question,  "Where  is  thy  broth- 
er?" we  only  say:  "I  did  not  know  that  / 
had  anything  to  do  with  himV 

How  much  then  shall  we  know,  and  how 
much  shall  we  care  to  know;  and,  knowing, 
how  much  shall  we  care? 

For  centuries  we  have  learned  about  con- 
science. A  man  is  anxious  that  his  own  soul 
should  be  right  toward  God;  that  his  own 
soul  should  be  saved.  It  is  scarcely  one 
century,  however,  since  we  began  to  hear 
about  the  social  conscience.  Men  began  to 
care,  then,  how  their  actions  affected  their 
feftow-men,  how  their  fellow-men  were  up- 
lifted or  demoralized  by  their  words  and 
deeds. 

This  social  conscience  is  still  only  in  its 
awakening.  It  is  for  the  stirring  and  prob- 
ing of  the  social  conscience  that  we  as  Friends 
of  Christ  and  of  all  mankind  need  now  to 
work.  And  as  this  social  conscience,  this 
new  consciousness,  is  more  and  more  quick- 
ened in  ourselves,  the  better  shall  we  be 
equipped  to  meet  some  of  the  great  needs  of 
our  time. 

How  far,  then,  are  we  conscious  of  our  re- 
sponsibility toward  our  brother?  Or  how 
far  are  we,  like  Cain,  still  ignorant  of  any 
concern  as  to  whether  our  brother  lives  or 
dies? 

Let  us  explain.  In  these  days  conditions 
of  life  have  changed  completely  from  what 
they  were  even  a  century  ago.  Now-a-days 
men,  women  and  children  live  and  work  and 
grow  up  under  conditions  of  which  most  of 
us  have  not  the  faintest  conception.  The 
change  has  come  about  so  gradually  that  we 


are  conscious  of  it  only  as  we  look  back  and 
contrast  the  past  with  the  present.  We  can 
all  of  us  vividly  picture  the  family  life^of 
which  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
were  the  efficient  centres.  Here^the'home 
was  the  centre  of  all ;  the  spacious*house'was 
filled  with  children;  broad  farm-lands  afford- 
ed work  for  every  son,  and  a  large  family 
taxed  the  capabihties  of  every  daughter;, to 
supply  its  needs.  Father  and  mother  were 
the  friends  of  and  daily  co-workers  with'their 
children.  The  family  was  a  little  community 
all  to  itself.  With  the  aid  of  two  or  three  ser- 
vants, sometimes  with  none,  the  family  sup- 
plied their  own  wants  from  their  own  farm. 
They  killed  their  own  meat,  made  their  own 
flour,  spun  their  own  wool  and  wove  their 
own  cloth.  The  ordinary  round  of  a  year's 
work  was  a  liberal  education  in  handicraft 
to  every  boy  and  girl.  The  struggle  with 
nature,  to  win  from  her  his  livelihood, 
brought  out  all  that  was  best  in  a  boy's  char- 
acter; he  needed  no  other  gymnasium  to  de- 
velop full  control  of  his  physical  powers;  no- 
other  mode  of  life  to  create  the  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body. 

But  now-a-days,  we  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  cities,  have  seen  a  far  dif- 
ferent mode  of  family  life.  The  family  no 
longer  works  for  a  common  end  by  a  com- 
mon means.  Father  and  mother  both  work 
perhaps,  but  not  at  home.  Even  the  mother 
must  leave  the  home  to  go  to  work.  The 
children,  hardly  able  to  read  and  write,  are 
taken  from  school  as  early  as  possible — if 
not  earlier — and  put  to  work,  to  add  their 
mite  to  the  family  income. 

And  now-a-days  the  child's  work  is  not 
educative.  Is  there  anything  educative  or 
developing  in  "turning"  stockings — so  many 
hundred  a  day?  or  in  stripping  leaves  from 
the  tobacco  stem — so  many  pounds  a  day? 
No  two  of  the  family  work  together;  and  one 
is  fortunate  if  he  works  in  company  with 
anyone  better  educated  than  himself.  What 
kind  of  character,  what  kind  of  physique, 
can  you  expect  from  life  and  work  under 
such  conditions? 

No!  Now-a-days  what  we  eat,  what  we 
wear  are  in  no  wise  the  product  of  your  own 
hands,  nor  of  the  hands  of  anyone  whom  we 
know,  or  even  ever  saw.  The  people  who 
have  ministered  to  our  needs  live  at  dis- 
tances infinitely  remote  from  us,  though  they 
may  live  in  the  same  city,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  them. 

As  you  put  on  your  derby  hat  this  morning, 
did  you  pause  to  think  of  all  the  hands  that 
had  made  it?  that  one  girl  had  put  in  the 
band,  another  had  put  on  the  ribbon  and 
still  another  had  put  on  that  little  bow? 
That  girl,  for  one,  has  sewed  bows  on  hats, 
day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out, 
so  many  hundred  a  day,  at  so  many  cents  a 
hundred,  perhaps  for  years,    Nothing  else! 
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And  this  is  what  "work"  means  and  what 
"life"  consists  in  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-men  and  women. 

Have  you  ever  entered  a  factory  where 
any  of  the  everyday  necessities  of  life  are 
made — be  it  carpets  or  shirt-waists — and 
seen  the  employees  at  dinner-time  eatipg 
their  meagre  lunches  seated  on  the  co\d,  oily 
floor  by  their  machines,  with  no  provision  for 
comfort  or  rest  in  their  short  intermission? 
One  cannot  soon  forget  how,  even  in  one  of 
the  nicer  factories,  one  found,  at  the  noon 
hour,  a  poor,  exhausted  girl  lying  stretched 
upon  one  of  the  huge  cutting-out  tables,  with 
no  other  cushions  than  the  left-over_  bits. 
She  was  covered  with  one  end  of  the  inter- 
minable length  of  delicate  blue  cloth  that, 
later,  was  to  go  into  the  making  of  my,  or 
your  luxurious  eiderdown  wrapper. 

Or  have  you  ever  followed  the  knee-pants 
that  you  buy  so  conveniently  for  your  small 
son,  after  they  have  been  cut  and  sewed  to- 
gether, have  you  followed  them  down  town 
to  the  Italian  home  where  a  worn  woman, 
surrounded  by  her  romping  children,  sits 
sewing  on  the  fifteen  buttons  and  working 
the  two  buttonholes  and  hemming  the  bot- 
tom, for  twelve  cents  a  do^en  pants?  She 
makes  about  thirty-six  cents  a  day! 

Or,  at  Christmas  time,  when  you  are  hap- 
pily thinking  of  your  friends,  have  you  ever 
run  into  a  store  toward  ten  o'clock  some 
evening  to  buy  one  or  two  last  things,  only 
to  see  one  of  the  sales-girls  carried  out  in  a 
faint  after  days  of  inhuman  pressure  and  fa- 
tigue? 

And  so  on !  One  might  multiply  instances 
without  number,  instances  where  work  means 
little  less  than  death,  either  mental  or  physi- 
cal; where  our  daily  wants  are  satisfied  only 
at  tremendous  cost  to  the  worker,  because 
work  no  longer  means  the  developing,  crea- 
tive thing  that  it  meant  in  our  grandfather's 
days. 

What,  then,  do  we  owe  to  these  people? 
Do  we  deny  that  we  have  aught  to  do  with 
them?  Do  we  decline  to  acknowledge  our- 
selves their  keepers?  But  we  are  their  keep- 
ers! Moreover  we  have  more  power  for 
their  good  than  we  think  for. 

For  in  the  hands  of  those  who  buy  lies  the 
power.  We  who  buy  to  use  are  the  con- 
sumers. With  the  consumer  lies  the  power 
to  insist  upon  justice  to  the  worker — the  pro- 
ducer. If  the  consumer  says  he  will  not  buy 
things  that  are  not  made  under  fair  condi- 
tions, in  decent  rooms,  at  fair  wages,  then 
the  manufacturer  will  soon  see  to  it  that  his 
customers'  wishes  are  fulfilled;  for  it  is  of  no 
use  to  him  to  produce  a  thing  if  people  will 
not  buy  it. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  the  new  con- 
science of  our  times  is  beginning  to  make  its 
voice  heard.  The  "social  conscience"  takes 
thought,  not  for  the  salvation  of  our  own 
particular  souls,  but  for  making  life  livable 
to  our  fellow-men.    The  concern  of  the 


so- 


cial conscience"  is  the  well-being  of  others.. 
To  the  "social  conscience"  it  is  a  grievous 
thing  that  a  single  human  being  should  suf- 
fer loss  of  body  and  soul  because  of  my 
thoughtlessness  for  him.    The  "social  con- 
science" cries  to  me  that  /  am  my  brother's  ! 
keeper,  and  that  I  must  rise  up  and  savej 
him. 


How  shall  we  answer  this  new  call  of  our 
times? 

H.  W.  Cadbury. 

Note. — Anyone  who  is  interested  to  know 
something  of  what  work  is  already  being 
done  along  this  line  may  write  to  The  Secre- 
tary of  The  Consumers'  League,  No.  1415 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Ask  for  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  League, 
especially  those  of  1906  and  1907.  They  are 
most  enlightening. 

The  Diaries  of  Edward  Pease. 

We  are  obliged  to  Sir  Alfred  Pease  [says 
a  book-notice  cut  from  perhaps  an  English 
paper,  and  passed  on  to  us,]  for  this  book 
on  his  great-grandfather,  the  "Father  of 
English  Railways."  It  is  the  story  of  an 
outstanding  figure  in  a  notable  family,  of  a 
Quaker  of  the  old  school,  and,  in  a  measure, 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  1767  to  1858. 

Sir  Alfred  Pease  writes  an  essay  on  the 
"general  meaning  of  Quakerism,"  as  his 
great-grandfather  practiced  it,  and  this  essay 
introduces  us  to  the  "note"  of  the  diaries 
and  letters.  Mostly  they  are  personal  in 
nature,  but  reflective  and  introspective,  and 
now  and  then  they  carry  us  into  touch  with 
history.  We  have  a  glimpse  of  the  "almost 
Quaker  Emperor"  of  Russia — Alexander — 
when  he  visited  England  early  last  century. 
Or,  we  have  the  following  bit  of  gossip  dated, 
in  Quaker  style,  "Second  Month  2nd,  1819:" 

"A  report  is  in  circulation,  and  said  to  be 
quite  authentic,  that  the  Prince  Regent, 
Earl  Sidmouth  and  other  noblemen  drove 
to  the  door  of  a  ministering  Friend;  when 
the  Prince,  after  making  many  apologies, 
stated  that  being  unable  to  hear  undisguised 
truth,  asked  the  Friend  if  he  would  answer 
him  one  question.  Tf  it  is  not  against  my 
conscience  I  will,'  was  the  reply.  Then  do 
you  think,  and  does  the  world  think,  that 
in  the  existing  separation  between  the 
Princess  and  myself  I  am  to  blame  or  the 
Princess?'  'Thyself,'  was  the  answer.  After 
many  apologies  and  thanks  they  drove  off. 
The  Princess,  soon  after  this,  was  sent  for 
to  this  kingdom." 

When  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne 
in  1837,  the  Society  of  Friends  presented  her 
with  an  address.  .  Edward  Pease  was  a 
member  of  the  deputation,  and  he  wrote 
about  the  girl-queen: 

"  1  thought  she  looked  a  little  flushed  at 
first,  but  her  countenance  is  pale,  very  fair, 
rather  inclined  to  plumpness,  agreeable 
looking,  but  not  of  refined  features  .  .  . 
On  the  whole  she  conducted  herself  in  the 
most  striking  manner;  she  sat  in  a  high- 
backed  chair,  which  made  her  appear  dim- 
inutive, and  her  person  being  much  covered 
with  insignia  she  appeared  like  one  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  old;  her  hair  was  very 
neatly  done  up." 

There  is  a  quaint,  playful,  yet  grave,  touch, 
characteristic  of  the  man  in  another  sentence 
from  the  same  letter: 

"At  a  signal  for  retirement  we  commenced 
the  process  of  walking  backwards  to  the 
amusement  of  many,  I  dare  say,  and  to  the 
no  small  danger  of  my  toes  from  the  uncouth 
and  uncourtly  breeding  of  a  stout  Friend 
before  me." 


The  England  of  that  day  was  a  very  d| 
ferent  England  from  ours  socially,  and  iru 
way,  geographically.  It  will  amaze  song 
folk  to  hear  that  beer  was  considered  a  righ 
and  nourishing  drink — or  was  it  a  food-^i 
for  children  ?    Says  our  editor-author. 

In  1837  Edward  Pease,  writing  to  h 
grand-daughter,  Emma  Gurney  Pease,  tri(' 
to  be  patient  with  John  Pease's  wife,  wli 
is  going  to  attempt  the  wild  experiment  ( 
using  milk  instead  of  beer  for  herself  an^ 
little  giri.  _  ' 

Leisurely  and  picturesque  was  the  Dov»' 
from  which  Edward  Pease  wrote.  Tl| 
bringing  of  the  new  England — the  railwa 
England — was  to  be  largely  his  work. 

He  had,  at  fifty,  already  withdrawn 
good  deal  from  taking  an  active  part  in  tl 
family  business.  It  was  at  this  age  he  b 
gan  to  study  the  question  of  a  public  ra 
way.  His  idea  was  an  iron  railroad,  wi, 
wagons  drawn  by  horses  to  carry  the  co 
from  West  Durham  to  the  sea.  From  tV 
idea,  and  his  putting  it  into  practice,  sprui 
the  public  railway  system.s  of  the  world 

But  that  takes  us  back  some  years  to 
first  meeting  of  the  Quaker  and  George  St 
phenson : 

One  day,  in  1821,  Edward  Pease  w 
writing  in  his  room  when  a  servant  annour 
ed  that  two  strange  men  wished  to  speak 
him.  He  was  busy,  and  he  sent  a  messa 
that  he  was  too  much  occupied  to  see  the 
The  door  had  no  sooner  closed  than  he  la 
down  his  pen  and  wondered  whether  he  h 
done  right;  then  he  rose  from  his  chair  a 
went  downstairs.  He  asked  where  the  ml 
were,  and  was  told  that  they  were  in  t| 
kitchen. 

The  visitors  were  "Nicholas  Wood,  viev 
at  Killingworth  Colliery,  and  George  Ster 
enson,  an  engine-wright  at  the  pits."  T 
latter  brought  a  note  of  recommendation  " 
a  man  who  understood  laying  down  n 
ways."  and  a  long  interview  took  pla 
"Come  over  to  Killingworth,  and  see  wl 
my  Blutcher  can  do — seeing  is  believii 
sir,"  said  Stephenson  about  the  locomot 
he  had  built.  That  talk  was  the  ring; 
of  the  bell  for  trains  to  start  all  over  Englai  I. 
Stephenson  died  in  1848,  and  we  find  Pe'e 
writing: 

"When  I  reflect  on  my  first  acquaintaie 
with  him  and  the  resulting  consequence 
my  mind  seems  almost  lost  in  doubt  as  0 
the  beneficial  results — that  humanity  1 
been  benefited  in  the  diminished  use 
horses  and  by  the  lessened  cruelty  to  th( 
that  much  ease,  safety,  speed  and  lesseni 
expense  in  travelling  is  obtained;  but  as 
the  results  and  efl'ects  of  all  that  railw; 
have  led  my  dear  family  into  being  in  ; 
sense  beneficial,  is  uncertain." 

Another  entry,  made  a  day  later,  in  Pea 
diary,  has  a  human  interest  which  is  toucl 
with  plain,  severe  Quakerism,  and  the  convji- 
tions  that  may  encrust  a  good  heart: 

"Went  in  the  forenoon  to  Tapton  Hoije, 
late  G.  Stephenson's  residence,  and  recei  td 
from  Robert  a  welcome  reception ;  ha(  a 
serious,  friendly  conference  with  him,  uner 
a  feeling  expressed  to  him  of  my  belief  tat 
it  was  a  kindness  to  him  his  father  'a? 
taken,  his  habits  were  approaching  to  n- 
ebriety;  his  end  was  one  that  one  seeisd 
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gainfully  to  feel  no  ground,  almost,  for  hope. 
I  fear  he  died  an  unbeliever — the  attendance 
It  his  funeral  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  right 
iitep  due  to  my  association  with  him  and  his 
l.on.  I  do  not  feel  condemned  in  doing  so, 
/et  gloomy  and  unconsolatory  was  the  day. 
,  n  the  church  1  sat  a  spectacle  with  my  hat 
bn,  and  not  comforted  by  the  funeral  ser- 
jdce." 

It  was  a  war  of  two  worlds  with  Edward 
Pease,  a  fight  between  the  spirit  of  religious 
^neditation  in  him  and  a  natural  bent  for 
»mmercial    activity.    On    that  two-fold 
lispect  of  the  old  Quakerism  his  great-grand- 
on  and  editor  has  an  anecdote: 
i  "American  Friends  who  visited  England 
iften  were  troubled  by  the  way  in  which 
England  Quakers  devoted  themselves  to 
bsiness.    There  is  a  story  in  my  wife's 
amily  of  an  American  visiting  Melksham 
Heetmg,  and  who  rose  and  said:  'There's 
loo  much  wool,  too  much  flour  and  too  much 
lops  in  this  meeting,'  and  resumed  his  seat 
F-  I  ...    On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
friends  often  puzzled  their  British  enter- 
lainers,  as,  for  instance,  when  two,  named 
Charity  GDok  and  Mary  Swet,  strolled  down 
delksham  Street  after  dinner  with  their 
'  [ipes  in  their  mouths." 
M  I  This  volume  is  only  the  first  harvest  of  a 
i!  ttore  of  family  papers  which  Sir  Alfred 
»  ["ease  has  inherited,  and  the  hope  is  express- 
if"  Id  that  he  will  go  on  with  his  editorial  task. 


I  Discouraged? — Let  the  word  and  the 
.'Jhought  have  no  place  in  your  life.  Man- 
'.  lood  is  made  for  better  things.    The  dis- 
.eartening,  trials  of  to-day  may  be  made  the 
aeans  of  greater  strength  and  a  more  satis- 
actory  position  on  the  morrow.    Only,  they 
re  to  be  bravely  met  and  conquered,  not 
.  hirked  and  cowardly  avoided.    Even  when 
.  prrow  comes,  behind  it  may  be  seen  the 
-  :ind,  loving  countenance  of  a  Father  who 
yills  well  to  all  his  children,  and  who  gives 
iberally  to  all  such  as  ask  him  sustaining 
race  and  encouragement. 
Discouraged?   Think  not  of  the  burdens, 
)ut  count  the  blessings  of  your  life.    Do  not 
;  ^he  mercies  far  outnumber  the  trials?  The 
vorld  is  not  a  wilderness  of  woe,  as  a  hymn 
jnwisely  puts  it;  but  it  is  our  Father's  glori- 
ous workmanship,  and  his  work  is  always 
;ood. 

Discouraged?    Sit  not  idly  by  the  way- 

-ide  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Be  a  doer; 
■v  i.trive  for  the  blessings  you  would  have ;  con- 

.^uer  the  difficulties  that  beset  your  pathway; 
J  ..earn  to  find  happiness  in  carrying  happiness 
ijjio others;  learn  the  gospel  of  work  and  help- 
;  ulness,  and  there  will  be  no  room  left  m 

ife  for  discouragement. —  Young  People's 

V  eekly. 


jj  i  One  of  the  worst  things  in  the  world  is  a 
t:  iisposition  to  cherish  grievances.  The  one 
\^  who  does  this  is  sure  to  be  loaded  down  with 
;i!  trouble.  The  fifth  petition  of  the  Lord's 
\i  iPrayer  not  only  states  a  condition  of  salva- 
\i  |cion,  but  a  condition  of  happiness  in  this  life. 
;fr  jFor  our  own  peace  we  need  to  forgive  and 
■r'  "orget.  The  present  should  be  loaded  down 
to  neither  with  trouble  of  to-morrow  nor  with 
fgl^he  grievances  of  yesterday. 


THE  FRIEND. 


Fragmentary  History  of  the  New  Jersey 
Indians. 

(Concluded  irom  page  308.) 

Tn  the  year  1801  the  Brotherton  or  Edge 
Pillock  Indians  were  invited  by  a  kindred 
tribe,  the  Mauhekunnuks,  at  New  Stock- 
bridge,  near  Oneida  lake,  to  "pack  up  their 
mat"  and  "come  and  eat  out  of  their  dish," 
which  they  said  was  large  enough  for  them 
all,  adding,  with  characteristic  earnestness, 
that  "their  necks  were  stretched  in  looking 
toward  the  fireside  of  their  grandfather  till 
they  were  as  long  as  Cranes."*  Concluding 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  their  grandchild- 
ren, they  applied  to  the  Legislature  for 
authority  to  dispose  of  their  land,  and  by  a 
law  passed  December  3d,  1801,  William 
Saltar,  William  Stockton  and  Enoch  Evans 
were  appointed  Commissioners  to  divide 
the  tract  into  lots  of  not  more  than  one 
hundred  acres,  and  to  sell  them  at  public 
sale,  provided  that  three-fourths  of  the 
Indians  were  consenting.  To  ascertain  this 
fact,  James  Ewing  and  John  Beatty  were 
appointed.  These  gentlemen  reported  to 
Governor  Bloomfield  March  20th,  1802,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  Indians  had  consented  to 
the  sale;  that  there  were  sixty-three  adult 
Indians  who  had  rights  in  the  tract,  of  whom 
forty  were  present  at  Brotherton  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  and  the  whole  matter 
being  explained  to  them,  thirty-eight  volun- 
tarily signed  the  required  order  to  sell;  and 
that  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  report, 
eight  others  met  them  at  Trenton  and  signed 
the  report.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  made 
but  forty-six  consenting  Indians,  being  one 
and  a  quarter  Indians,  or  an  adult  and  a 
papoose  less  than  the  prescribed  number; 
but  the  Governor  accepted  the  report,  and 
nine  days  after  appointed  Abraham  Stockton 
and  Charles  Ellis  as  Commissioners,  in  place 
of  William  Saltar  and  Enoch  Evans,  who 
had  resigned,  ordering  them  to  proceed  with 
the  sale.  An  advertisement  in  the  Trenton 
Federalist,  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
gave  notice  of  the  sale,  which  was  to  begin 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  1802.  At  this  time  the 
Edge  Pillock  tract  was  disposed  of  to  twenty- 
two  different  purchasers,  at  prices,  I  have 
been  told,  ranging  from  two  to  five  dollars 
per  acre.  The  Commissioners  accompanied 
their  wards,  between  seventy  and  eighty  in 
number,  to  New  Stockbridge,  where  charac- 
teristic speeches  of  cordial  welcome  were 
made  to  the  Delawares  and  to  the  Com- 
missioners. The  proceeds  of  the  sale  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  removal  and  an  equitable 
contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the  Mauhe- 
kunnuks, the  hospitable  hosts.  The  balance 
was  invested  in  U.  S.  securities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  New  Jersey  Indians.  The  united 
tribes  continued  together  in  New  York  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  in  1824  pur- 
chased of  the  Menomonie  Indians  a  large 
tract  on  the  Fox  River,  between  Winnebago 
Lake  and  Lake  Michigan,  to  which  they  re- 
moved. 

In  1832  our  old  friends  had  diminished 
in  their  new  home  on  Green  Bay  to  about 
forty  individuals,  and  cherishing  in  their 
hereditary  poverty  a  recollection  of  their 
abandoned  rights  of  fishing  and  hunring  in 

*Charles  Ellis  in  1832  showed  me  the  original  letter 
of  invitation,  which  can  not  now  be  found. 
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New  Jersey,  deputed  Bartholomew  S.  Cal- 
vin,* their  oldest  chief,  the  Edge  Pillock 
schoolmaster  of  half  a  century  before,  to 
solicit  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State  some 
compensation  therefor.  He  presented  the 
claim  to  a  Joint  Committee,  which  was 
eloquently  addressed  by  Samuel  L.  South- 
ard, who  said,  "It  was  a  proud  fact  in  the 
history  of  New  Jersey,  that  every  foot  of  her 
soil  had  been  obtained  from  the  Indians  by 
fair  and  voluntary  purchase  and  transfer,  a 
fact  that  no  other  State  in  the  Union,  not 
even  the  land  that  bears  the  name  of  Penn, 
can  boast  of." 

A  report  was  made  in  Calvin's  favor  and  a 
bill  was  passed  March  12th,  1832,  appro- 
priating |2,ooo  (the  sum  named  by  himself), 
for  an  entire  relinquishment  of  all  Indian 
claims.  His  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Legisla- 
ture may  fittingly  close  this  essay: 

"  Bartholomew  S.  Calvin  takes  this  meth- 
od to  return  his  thanks  to  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  and  especially  to  their  Commit- 
tees, for  their  very  respectful  attention  to 
and  candid  examination  of  the  Indian  claims 
which  he  was  delegated  to  present. 

"The  final  act  of  official  intercourse  be- 
tween the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Dela- 
ware Indians,  who  once  owned  nearly  the 
whole  of  its  territory,  has  now  been  consum- 
mated, in  a  manner  which  must  redound  to 
the  honor  of  this  growing  State,  and,  in  all 
human  probability,  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  existence  of  a  wasted  yet  grateful  people. 
Upon  this  parting  occasion,  I  feel  it  to  be  an 
incumbent  duty  to  bear  the  feeble  tribute 
of  my  praise  to  the  high-toned  justice,  which 
in  this  instance,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  acquaint- 
ed, in  all  former  time,  has  actuated  the 
councils  of  this  commonwealth  in  dealing 
with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

"  Not  a  drop  of  our  blood  have  you  spilled 
in  battlef — not  an  acre  of  our  land  have  you 
taken  but  by  our  consent.  These  facts 
speak  for  themselves  and  need  no  comment. 
They  place  the  character  of  New  Jersey  in 
bold  relief,  a  bright  example  to  those  States 
within  whose  territorial  limits  our  brethren 
still  remain.  Nothing  save  benisons  can 
fall  upon  her  from  the  lips  of  a  Lenni  Len- 
appi. 

"There  may  be  some  who  would  despise 
an  Indian  benediction;  but  when  I  return 
to  my  people  and  make  known  to  them 
the  result  of  my  mission,  the  ear  of  the 
Great  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  which  is 
still  open  to  our  cry,  will  be  penetrated  with 
our  invocation  of  blessings  upon  the  gener- 
ous sons  of  New  Jersey. 

"To  those  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
Legislature  and  others,  who  have  evinced 
their  kindness  to  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
paying  the  unsolicited  tribute  of  my  heartfelt 
thanks.  Unable  to  return  them  any  other 
compensation,  I  fervently  pray  that  God 

*His  Indian  name  was  Shawuskehung,  or  Wilted 
Grass. 

fThe  enquiry  was  here  made  by  a  member,  "  Is  this 
literally  true?"  Several  speakers  believed  it  to  be  so. 
It  was  stated  that  there  were  in  the  early  days  some 
murders  of  Whites  and  of  Indians  from  private  causes, 
a  few  skirmishes  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  between 
the  natives  and  white  traders  from  New  Amsterdam, 
and  also  on  the  Delaware,  but  no  state  of  war  ever 
existed  between  the  English  Colonists  and  the  New  Jer- 
sey Indians. 
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will  have  them  in  His  Holy  keeping — will 
guide  them  in  safety  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  life,  and  ultimately,  through 
the  rich  mercies  of  our  Blessed  Redeemer, 
receive  them  into  the  glorious  entertainment 
of  His  Kingdom  above." 

Extracts  From  the  Life  of  Catharine  Phillips. 
?f  After  attending  London  Yearly  Meeting 
in  1783,  on  her  way  home  after  attending 
some  meetings,  she  proceeds  thus: 
^"In  this  journey  I  sustained  much  labor 
both  in  body  and  spirit,  which  was  the  more 
painful  from  my  mcreased  and  increasing 
weakness;  which  rendered  it  probable,  as  in- 
deed it  proved,  that  this  would  be  the  last 
visit  1  should  pay  to  Friends  of  those  parts; 
as  it  was  also  the  first  1  had  paid  to  many 
of  the  meetings  which  we  attended.  I  was, 
however,  thankful  that  the  Good  Shepherd 
influenced  our  minds  to  visit  so  many  of  his 
sheep  in  those  counties,  unto  whom  our  spir- 
its were  united  in  gospel  sympathy,  and  we 
had  also  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  spirits  of 
formal  professors,  to  whom  the  alarm  was 
sounded  to  awake  out  of  sleep.  I  had  some 
public  meetings  in  this  journey  to  my  satis- 
faction, and  I  hope  to  the  edification  of  many 
people  attending  them.  One  of  them  was 
held  at  Cambridge;  which  1  hope  was  ser- 
viceable, although  1  was  not  favored  to  rise 
in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  gift  bestowed 
upon  me,  to  that  height  I  did  when  in  that 
town  many  years  ago.  That  was  indeed  a 
singular  time,  and  answered  a  singular  end, 
viz.,  to  convince  a  man  who  had  contemned 
women's  ministry  in  Christ's  Church,  of  its 
weight,  efficacy  and  consistency  with  the 
gospel  dispensation.  The  same  man,  who 
did  not  live  in  the  town,  was  invited  to  at- 
tend this  meeting,  and  he  might  therein  hear 
Gospel  truths  published  and  treated  upon 
in  a  more  argumentative  way,  than  it  was 
common  for  me  to  be  engaged  in.  The  All- 
wise  employer  of  true  gospel  ministers  knows 
how  to  direct  his  servants,  both  as  to  the 
matter  and  the  manner  wherein  He  intends 
it  should  be  communicated  to  the  people. 
1  have  admired  his  wisdom  and  conaescen- 
sion  therein,  when  without  forethought  my 
speech  has  been  accommodated  to  the  capac- 
ities of  those  to  whom  it  was  directed.  To 
such  as  were  illiterate  and  ignorant,  I  have 
spoken  in  very  low  terms;  and  to  those  of 
more  understanding,  in  such  as  answered  its 
level;  while  to  the  learned,  and  those  of  su- 
perior natural  abilities,  1  might  say  with  the 
prophet,  "  rhe  Lord  God  hath  given  me  the 
tongue  of  the  learned,"  although  1  had  it 
not  by  education.  1  have  not  wanted  elo- 
quence of  speech,  or  strength  of  argument, 
wherein  to  convey  and  enforce  the  doctrines 
given  me  to  preach;  of  which  I  could  say,  as 
my  Lord  and  Master  did,  "My  doctrines  are 
not  mine,  but  his  who  sent  me,"  and  his 
love,  life  and  power  have  accompanied 
them  to  the  stopping  of  the  mouths  of  gain- 
sayers,  and  convincing  of  the  understand- 
ings of  many  of  the  rectitude  and  efficacy 
of  "the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

"O,  the  depth  and  excellency  of  true  gos- 
pel ministry!  The  Lord's  prophet  in  the 
rospect  of  it  might  well  exclaim,  "How 
eautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet 
of  those  who  bring  good  tidings,  who  pub- 


lish peace,  who  publish  salvation,  who  say 
unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth."  These  are 
not  made  so  by  human  or  literary  acquire- 
ments; but  "the  Spirit  from  on  high  being 
poured  upon  them,"  under  its  holy  humb- 
ling influence,  they  are  enabled  to  minister, 
and  compare  "spiritual  things  with  spirit- 
ual," or  elucidate  them  by  natural  things, 
as  occasion  may  require,  without  forecast  or 
premeditation ;  for  they  speak^extempore,  as 
the  Spirit  giveth  utterance. 

When  the  ministry  in  the  general  thus 
returns  to  its  original  dignity  and  simplicity 
an  education  at  colleges  will  not  be  sought 
to  qualify  for  it.  No,  those  who  are  ac- 
counted for  the  service  of  Him  "who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,"  must  be  educated  in 
his  school,  and  disciplined  by  his  wisdom; 
whereby  they  are  "made  able  ministers  of 
the  New  Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but 
of  the  Spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
Spirit  giveth  life."  Thus  have  I,  with  many 
of  my  fellow-laborers,  been  assisted  to  min- 
ister in  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  and  now  in  the 
close  of  a  labonous  day's  work,  I  may  com- 
memorate the  mercy,  power,  and  wisdom  of 
Him  who  chooseth  whom  He  pleaseth  for 
the  various  offices  in  his  Church.  He  ap- 
points, of  both  male  and  female,  "some  apos- 
tles, some  prophets,  some  evangelists,  and 
some  pastors  and  teachers;  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ," 
until  his  members  "come  in  the  unity  of  the 
faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ;"  and  may  "grow  up  into 
Him  in  all  things  who  is  the  Head,  from 
whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together 
and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
suppHeth,  according  to  its  effectual  working 
in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  in- 
crease of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  it- 
self in  love."  Then  there  is  the  highest  re- 
joicing in  Him  the  Heavenly  Teacher,  who 
fulfils  his  gracious  promise,  both  to  those 
who  minister  under  Him,  and  to  those  who 
are  not  called  to  this  awful  service,  "Lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

Unto  Him  all  true  Gospel  ministers  direct 
the  people,  and  endeavor  to  settle  them 
under  the  teaching  of  his  pure  Spirit.  These 
disclaim  the  least  degree  of  ability  to  labor 
availingly  in  his  service,  except  what  flows 
from  Him,  the  fountain  of  Divine  power, 
love,  and  life;  and,  after  they  have  done  and 
suffered  what  He  assigns  them,  sit  down  in 
the  acknowledgment,  that  "what  they  are, 
they  are  through  his  grace;"  and  thanking 
Him  that  they  have  not  received  his  grace 
in  vain,  humbly  confess  they  have  done  but 
their  duty.  Thus  from  early  youth,  have  I 
traveled  and  labored,  that  the  saving  knowl- 
edge of  God  may  increase,  through  experi- 
ence of  the  prevalence  of  the  power  of  his 
Son,  whereby  the  true  believers  in  Him  be- 
come crucified  to  the  worid  and  the  worid 
unto  them;  and  being  thus  dead,  are  raised 
by  Him  in  newness  of  life,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  God. 

Freely  I  have  received  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  through  the  sanctifying  operation 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  freely  have  1 
testified  thereof,  and  of  God's  universal  love 


through  his  Son  to  mankind;  for  He  would 
have  none  to  perish,  but  that  all  should  be 
saved,  and  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  hi< 
Truth.    My  views,  with  those  of  others,  m) 
fellow-laborers  in  the  ministry,  have,  in  re- 
gard to  ourselves,  been  simply  to  obtair 
peace  with  God  through  an  honest  discharg< 
of  our  duty;  and  in  respect  to  those  untc 
whom  we  have  freely  ministered,  that  the} 
might  be  turned  from  darkness  to  light  anc 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God;  and,  b 
favored  with  the  experience  of  the  remissioi 
of  sins,  and  obtaining  a  fixed  inheritano 
amongst  all  those  who  are  sanctified.  An( 
we  are  not  afraid  to  say,  that  the  love  0 
Christ  hath  constrained  us  to  minister,  un 
mixed  with  any  temporal  interested  motive 
or  view  of  reward.    Through  that  love  w 
have  been  made  willing  to  spend  our  terr 
poral  substance,  as  well  as  our  strength  c 
body  and  of  faculties,  and  to  suffer  man 
hardships;  yea,  to  leave  what  was  dearesj 
to  us  in  nature,  and  be  accounted  fools  b 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world ;  some  ( 
whom  have  poured  upon  us  contempt;  bi 
who  professing  themselves  to  be  wise  hav 
manifested  their  foolishness;  and  by  speal 
ing  evil  of  what  they  knew  not,  have  ev 
dently  been  wise  in  their  own  conceits.  / 
to  us,  however  we  may  have  been  favort 
by  the  Lord,  who  has  accounted  us  wort} 
to  have  a  part  in  this  ministry,  and  has  i 
seasons  clothed  us  as  with  a  royal  robe,  ' 
the  astonishment  of  even  those  who  ha' 
had  us  in  derision ;  all  boasting  is  exclude 
by  the  pure  humbling  law  of  faith  in  Chris 
"the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,"  and  \ 
confess,  with  his  primitive  ministers,  th 
we  have  nothing  of  our  own  to  boast  of  b 
infirmities,  nor  have  we  aught  to  glory  ! 
but  his  grace  to  help  us;  through  which  v 
have  been  rendered  equal  to  the  arduo; 
tasks  assigned  us;  and  willing  to  turn  frci 
prospects  the  most  pleasing  to  the  natu  i 
mind,  and  to  endure  crosses,  tribulatioi, 
and  the  contempt  of  men  for  his  sake,  w) 
so  loved  us  as  to  die  for  us;  and  hath  mer- 
fully  called  us  by  his  grace,  to  become  he  5 
with  Him  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father;  ail 
having  done  all,  we  have  nothing  to  trustji 
but  the  mercy  of  God,  manifested  in  a!i 
through  Him;  and  under  a  sense  that  all  b 
can  do  to  promote  his  honor  is  but  litlli, 
and  that  little  communicated  by  his  stren^h 
this  is  ultimately  the  language  of  our  spiri  : 
"Not  unto  us,  O  Lord !  not  unto  us,  but  uijO 
thy  ever  worthy  name,  or  power,  be  gkv 
forever!"    Amen. — Friends'  Library,  vol.  f. 

E.  E| 

Sensitiveness  is  a  source  of  much  \  ^ 
happiness  in  the  world.  We  have  sor  - 
times  thought  that  the  volume  of  this  s  - 
fering  might  be  decidedly  reduced  if  ; 
sufferers  could  only  be  brought  to  see  t  t 
oversensitiveness  instead  of  being  a  virtle, 
the  mark  of  refinement  and  breeding,  isn 
reality  a  somewhat  offensive  species  of  egt- 
ism.  It  assumes  that  others  are  going :o 
the  trouble  to  remember  our  little  whinri- 
calities  and  to  snub  us  for  them,  when  a  a 
matter  of  fact,  other  people  are  like  ourseles 
thinking  of  themselves  alone.  The  man  vio 
thinks  himself  to  be  the  center  of  the  wdd 
will  find  the  worid  a  cold  and  cruel  one.  It 
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does  not  revolve  around  him;  indeed,  it  is 
unaware  of  him.  His  thin  skin  and  his  suf- 
ferings are  matters  neither  of  satisfaction  nor 
of  sympathy.  The  world  is  busy. — Nash- 
ville Christian  Advocate. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

Some  Unpleasant  Things. — Why  is  it, 
do  you  think,  that  boys  find  it  so  much 
easier  to  shovel  snow  when  they  are  building 
forts  than  when  they  are  cleaning  sidewalks? 

Why  is  it  that  girls  think  it  is  such  fun 
to  set  their  little  tea  tables  and  have  a 
"party,"  and  then  wash  and  wipe  the  tiny 
dishes,  when  they  are  so  likely  to  complain 
if  mamma  calls  on  them  to  set  the  table 
in  the  dining-room,  or  help  her  with  the 
dishes  after  supper? 

What  reason  can  you  give  for  its  being 
'such  a  little  way  uptown  when  you  want 
Ito  get  something  for  yourself,  and  such  a 
long  distance  when  your  mother  wishes  to 
[send  you  on  an  errand? 

Now,  these  are  not  pleasant  questions, 
•''are  they,  nor  easy  ones  to  answer?  They 
'  almost  lead  one  to  think  that  boys  and 
girls  are  selfish  and  find  it  easy  to  do  things 
for  their  own  pleasure,  but  hard  to  help 
others. 

We  have  a  bit  of  advice  for  you  young 
folks.  Try  to  answer  these  unpleasant  ques- 
j  .tions  by  doing  something  instead  of  saying 
,  "something.  The  next  time  mother  asks  you 
'"^-to  help  her  be  just  as  prompt  and  pleasant 
^'"in  obeying  as  if  the  task  were  play.  Then 
.'"'if,  by  any  chance,  someone  should  ask  your 
'''"mother  to  answer  these  questions,  she  would 
^  "be  likely  to  say:  "  I  don't  knowhowit  is  with 
i''"'other  children,  but  my  boys  and  girls  are 
'^'always  glad  to  be  helpful." — Selected. 


Ml 

tjjj  Molly's  Way. — "  I  know  every  line  of  my 
jfpiece,  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  never,  never 
^f[;||Stand  up  and  say  it !"  sighed  Molly.  "When 
see  all  those  people  sitting  in  front  of  me, 
Pjiand  all  those  eyes  looking  at  me,  1  shall 
^■tiforget  every  word." 

jijj  "There  is  nothing  to  fear,"  said  Aunt 
ji],jiMary.  "The  only  thing  that  will  surprise 
Ijjjiyour  friends  is  to  see  that  you  are  afraid." 
reift  "  t'Ut  my  voice  always  sounds  so 
,,jifjqueer,  and  1  can't  speak  1  want  to  swallow 

liyrtSO. 

, 5|([  "Let  me  tell  you  a  good  rule  to  follow. 
'iiiWhen  you  go  up  on  the  platform  think  of 
:\  some  one  person  in  the  audience  that  you 
want  to  please.  Choose  your  mother,  per- 
...jhaps,  and  try  to  remember  that  she  would 
"■^ffeel  badly  if  you  did  m^t  speak  slowly  and 
[^j.gjdistinctly.  Try  to  make  her  hear.  Do  not 
jj'^jjthink  of  yourself." 

"Well,  that  is  a  good  idea,"  said  Molly, 
oing  on  with  her  recitation. 

"Go  make  thy  garden  fair  as  thou  canst, 
Thou  workest  never  alone." 

ii;    Molly  had  a  great  admiration  for  her 
'  )lder  brother,  Jack,  for  he  was  in  the  high 
chool  and  was  a  great  many  inches  taller, 
■  nd  so  she  was  surprised  when  coming  into 
he  hall  to  find  Jack  sitting  by  himself  in 
[ie»i>ja  comer,  the  picture  of  despair, 
one.    "Molly,  you  tell  them  that  they  must 


get  someone  else  to  say  my  part  to-night. 
I  don't  feel  well  enough." 

"You  are  just  sick  inside — same  as  I 
was,"  said  the  discerning  Molly,  and  with  a 
sister's  frankness.  "  It  is  the  "fraids'  com- 
ing on."  And  then  she  told  him  what  Aunt 
Mary  had  said.  "  I'm  going  to  say  my  piece 
right  at  you,"  she  added. 

Jack  felt  the  sting  of  pride  and  held  up 
his  head.  "  I  guess  I  can  do  anything  that 
a  girl  can,"  he  said  with  determination. 

When  Alolly  went  up  on  the  platform  she 
did  feel  rather  timid.  She  did  not  beHeve 
the  little  hall  could  hold  so  many  pairs  of 
eyes,  and  they  were  every  one  fastened  upon 
her.  She  looked  away  over  them  until  she 
found  Jack,  and  looking  at  him  calmly,  she 
repeated  her  lines. 

His  was  the  very  next  piece  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  she  was  relieved  to  see  him  go 
forward  with  shoulders  held  proudly  straight 
and  he  performed  his  part  in  a  way  that 
made  her  more  satisfied  with  her  brother 
than  ever. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  her  teacher 
came  up  and  placed  an  arm  round  each. 
"  How  did  you  both  manage  to  do  so  well?" 
she  asked.  "  I  shall  make  you  speak  every 
time,  because  you  don't  mind  it  a  bit." 

Molly  looked  shyly  at  Jack  and  he  shook 
his  head,  so  she  kept  their  secret. — Kathe- 
RiNE  Hayford,  in  Youth's  Companion. 


A  child  of  five  years  thus  wrote  to  the 
English  Friend,  Mary  Capper,  and  received 
the  following  reply : — 

My  dear  Friend: — I  should  like  to  hear 
thee  talk  about  heaven,  where  dear  little 
children  go  when  they  are  good;  and  if  thou 
wilt  be  pleased  to  see  me,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  thee;  please,  when  will  it  be  a  suitable 
time.    I  love  thee  and  am  thy  friend, 

S.  K. 

ANSWER. 
Dale  End,  Eighth  Month  14,  1836. 

Dear  Little  Friend: — I  am  quite  pleased 
with  thy  little  letter,  and  am  glad  that  thou 
lovest  me,  for  1  have  much  love  for  children; 
and  I  am  glad  when  they  wish  to  be  good, 
and  to  know  something  about  that  Saviour, 
Jesus,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Bible. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  had  naughty 
tempers.  I  wished  to  be  good,  and  I  often 
cried  when  I  was  alone  because  I  wanted 
to  be  good  all  at  once.  I  was  like  thee, 
dear  child,  too  young  to  understand  that  I 
must  be  patient  and  humble,  and  learn  that 
Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  us 
from  our  sins,  and  our  naughty  tempers, 
and  to  make  us  gentle,  patient  and  obedient. 
We  cannot  see  the  blessed  Jesus  as  He 
appeared  in  this  world  in  time  past;  yet 
his  mercy,  love  and  power  are  over  us  all; 
to  take  away  our  perverse  dispositions,  and 
to  prepare  us  for  heaven,  that  happy  place, 
where  all  are  good,  happy  and  blessed  for- 
ever. That  thou,  dear  S.,  mayst  be  one  of 
those  who  are  eternally  blessed,  is  the 
affectionate  desire  of 

Thy  friend, 

Mary  Capper. 


Mischief  in  Comic  Pictures.— A  small 
boy  of  my  acquaintance  became  highly  in- 


terested, not  long  ago,  in  the  adventures  of 
a  naughty  youth  presented  in  the  comic 
supplement  of  a  well-known  newspaper. 
The  youth  in  the  newspaper  shampooed  his 
sister's  hair  and  anointed  the  poodle  with  a 
mixture  of  ink,  glue,  and  the  family  hair 
tonic,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pound in  the  bottle  for  the  use  of  his  father 
and  mother.  The  results  as  pictorially  set 
forth  were  so  intensely  amusing  that  the 
small  observer  immediately  took  steps  to 
repeat  them  in  real  life.  Much  mischief  is 
suggested  in  such  ways  as  this,  and  the 
suggestions  come  from  artists  who  have 
little  sympathy  with  children— knowing  them 
mainly  as  a  theme  to  make  jokes  about. 

Analyze  the  humor  in  the  funny  pic- 
tures of  our  newspapers,  and  you  will  find 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  rests  upon 
somebody's  misfortune — an  apple-woman 
upset  by  an  automobile,  a  sleeping  tramp 
annoyed  by  small  boys,  an  absent-minded 
old  gentleman  walking  into  a  tank  of  water. 
Such  are  the  subjects  that  are  given  to  our 
children  to  make  them  laugh — while  we  are 
trying  to  teach  them  to  be  thoughtful  of 
the  comfort  of  others,  genuinely  polite,  and 
considerate  to  every  one. — Walter  Taylor 
Field,  in  Fingerposts  to  Children's  Reading 
{McClurg  &  Co.) 

How  it  Was  Done. 

I  remember  a  man  who  had  been  a  Chris- 
tian for  two  years,  but  who  was  bemoaning 
his  hard  and  sinful  heart.  I  said  to  him  one 
day.  "Did  you  ever  know  a  sinner  who 
had  not  a  hard  heart?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "but  mine  is  getting  no 
better," 

1  arose  and  closed  all  the  shutters,  and 
made  the  room  quite  dark. 

"Why  do  you  do  that?"  he  asked. 

"  I  want  to  teach  you  how  to  drive  away 
the  darkness,"  I  said;  so  I  handed  him  a 
long  broom  and  a  duster.  "Now  I  want 
you  to  sweep  out  the  darkness." 

"  I  can't,"  he  said. 

"Can't  you  if  you  try  very  hard?  Will 
no  amount  of  physical  force  do  it?" 

"Certainly  not,"  he  said. 

Then  I  opened  the  shutters,  and  the  room 
was  beautifully  illuminated.  "So  you  see 
that,  if  you  want  the  darkness  and  dreadings 
of  your  heart  to  be  dispelled,  it  is  not  by  any 
amount  of  effort  of  your  own,  but  by  letting 
in  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
But  now  that  we  have  such  a  beautiful  light 
in  the  room,  we  may  close  the  shutters  again ; 
we  shall  want  no  more,  I  suppose,  for  a 
month,"  1  said. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  we  are  not  to  expect  to  have 
a  stock  of  grace  laid  up,  on  which  we  may 
draw;  but  that,  if  we  would  continue  in  the 
light,  we  must  keep  looking  up  to  the  Sun, 
and  receiving  his  blessed  rays  into  our  souls." 

Goethe  tells  of  a  wonderful  lamp  which, 
when  placed  in  a  fisherman's  hut,  changed 
all  within  it  to  beauty  and  convenience.  So 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  when  it  enters  a  home, 
glorifies  all  its  relationships  and  duties.  It 
makes  strength  gentle,  intellect  careful,  will 
righteous,  and  affection  love.  It  sanctifies 
all  trials  and  blessings. 
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Reprint  by  Request. 

THE  WATEEED  LILIES. 

The  Master  stood  in  his  garden, 

Among  the  lilies  fair, 
Which  his  own  right  hand  had  planted, 

And  trained  with  tenderest  care. 

He  looked  at  their  snowy  blossoms. 
And  marked  with  observant  eye. 

That  his  flowers  were  sadly  drooping, 
For  their  leaves  were  parched  and  dry. 

"My  lilies  need  to  be  watered," 

The  Heavenly  Master  said; 
"Wherein  shall  1  draw  it  for  them, 

And  revive  each  drooping  head?'' 

Close  to  his  feet,  on  the  pathway. 

Empty  and  frail  and  small. 
An  earthen  vessel  was  lying. 

Which  seemed  of  no  use  at  all. 

But  the  Master  saw  it  and  raised  it 

From  the  dust  in  which  it  lay, 
And  smiled  as  He  gently  whispered 
"This  shall  do  My  work  to-day." 

"It  is  but  an  earthen  vessel. 

But  it  lay  so  close  to  Me; 
It  is  small,  but  it  is  empty — 

That  is  all  it  needs  to  be." 

So  to  the  fountain  He  took  it. 

And  filled  it  to  the  brim; 
How  glad  was  the  earthen  vessel 

To  be  of  some  use  to  Him! 

He  poured  forth  the  living  water. 

Over  his  lilies  fair. 
Until  the  vessel  was  empty. 

And  again  He  filled  it  there. 

And  so  the  lilies  were  watered. 

Until  they  revived  again; 
And  the  Master  saw,  with  pleasure, 

His  labor  had  not  been  in  vain. 

His  own  hand  had  drawn  the  water 
Which  refreshed  the  thirsty  flowers; 

But  He  used  the  earthen  vessel 
To  convey  the  living  showers. 

And  unto  itself  it  whispered. 

As  He  laid  it  down  once  more. 
Still  will  1  lie  in  his  pathway. 

Just  where  I  lay  before. 

"  Close  would  I  keep  to  the  Master, 
Still  empty  would  I  remain, 
And  perhaps  some  day  He  may  use  me 
To  water  his  flowers  again." 

Science  and  Industry. 

The  Canadian  Maple  Sugar  Camp. 

The  maple  leaf,  our  emblem  dear, 
'I'he  maple  leaf  forever. 

God  save  our  king  and  heaven  bless 
The  maple  leaf  forever! 
So  runs  the  rousing  chorus  in  which  Cana- 
dians from  all  parts  of  the  great  Dominion 
delight  to  join.  And  indeed  it  is  well  that 
the  glory  of  the  maple  has  been  thus  cele- 
brated in  verse,  for  the  tree,  with  its  massive 
trunk  and  plenteous,  graceful  foliage,  is  a 
thing  of  beauty  from  the  time  of  the  unfold- 
ing of  its  wrinkled,  pinkish  leaves,  through 
the  glorious  period  of  its  green  perfection 
during  the  summer  months,  to  the  day  when 
the  first  faint  frost  of  caHy  autumn  paints  it 
in  such  vivid  flame  color  and  crimson  and 
gold  that  the  hill-tops  seem  ablaze. 

The  farmers  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cana- 
da have  more  than  a  patriotic  and  aesthetic  re- 
gard for  the  maple  tree,  it  is  most  beau- 
tiful in  their  eyes  in  the  eariv  spring  or  late 
winter  when  its  bare  trunk  with  its  denuded 
limbs  pierces  the  snow-covered  ground,  and 
when  there  is  scarcely  a  hint  of  life  under  its 
rough,  brown  exterior.    It  is  at  this  inhos- 


pitable season  of  the  year,  at  the  time  when 
the  farmer  is  feeling  the  financial  strain  of  the 
long,  unproductive  winter,  that  the  maple 
tree  comes  to  his  aid  with  a  crop  of  vintage 
or  essence — there  seems  to  be  no  word  which 
exactly  expresses  the  product  of  the  maple — 
which  he  can  speedily  turn  into  no  inconsid- 
erable amount  of  cash. 

For  many  years  the  maple  sugar  industry 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  natives  of  the 
various  Canadian  Provinces  who  carried  it  on 
under  primitive  and  not  overcleanly  condi- 
tions. It  is  even  said  of  them  that  the  greasy 
blankets  which  served  for  their  night  cover- 
ings frequently  did  duty  next  morning  as 
straining  cloths  for  the  sap,  and  certain  it  is 
that  their  products  had  a  specky  appearance 
and  a  peculiar  flavor  quite  foreign  to  the 
farmer's  output  of  to-day. 

No  great  amount  of  capital  is  needed  for 
carrying  on  the  industry.  A  sugar  camp 
built  near  the  maple  grove  and  equipped 
with  a  range,  proper  boilers  and  pots  are  the 
essentials,  and  intelligent,  patient  work  does 
the  rest. 

Though  the  Indian,  as  an  independent 
sugar  maker,  exists  no  longer,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  every  sugar  camp  of  any 
pretensions  has  at  least  one  Indian  helper, 
who  is  usually  known  to  his  employers  by 
the  generic  name  of  "Peter  Paul."  He  it  is 
who,  far  more  than  any  white  man,  is  pos- 
sessed of  the  secret  of  the  rising  of  the  sap 
and  who  knows,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  exact 
day  and  hour  when  the  work  of  tapping  the 
trees  should  begin.  It  is  he  also  who  pre- 
pares the  "spiles"  or  hollow  tubes  of  wood 
which  when  placed  in  the  perforations  in  the 
trunks  serve  to  drain  the  trees  of  their  life 
blood. 

For  days,  perhaps  for  weeks,  before  the 
sugar  season  begins,  Peter  Paul  watches  the 
weather  carefully.  On  mild  days  he  knows, 
almost  by  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
it  would  seem,  that  the  sap  is  sluggishly  trav- 
eling upward,  but  he  stolidly  bides  his  time 
until  there  comes  a  sharp,  cold  night  which 
checks  the  flow  entirely.  If  this  is  succeeded, 
as  is  often  the  case,  by  an  unusually  warm 
day,  there  will  be  such  a  rush  of  sap  as  will 
cause  all  the  sugar  makers  to  get  at  the  work 
of  tapping  and  "spiling"  their  trees  in  the 
greatest  haste  lest  the  magic  moment  should 
be  allowed  to  pass.  When  all  the  trees  have 
been  tapped  and  provided  with  buckets  into 
which  the  light  colored  sap  gushes  or  reluct- 
antly weeps  according  to  the  weakness  of  the 
sun's  rays,  the  sugar  maker  harnesses  his 
horses  to  a  low  sledge  on  which  a  great  hogs- 
head, with  an  opening  in  its  uttermost  bulg- 
ing side,  has  been  laid  lengthwise.  Its  run- 
ners glide  over  the  snowy  grounds  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  bucketful  after  bucketful  is  emp- 
tied into  the  hogshead  where  it  may  be  heard 
swashing  noisily  about.  It  may  be  that  a 
single  tree  will  feed  a  half  dozen  or  more 
buckets  at  a  time  and  such  a  veteran  sap- 
producer  is  indeed  the  pride  of  the  grove  and 
the  delight  of  the  sap-collector  as  he  makes 
his  rounds. 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sap  has  been 
secured  to  warrant  the  first  boiling  the  sledge 
is  drawn  to  the  door  of  the  sugar  camp  and 
the  contents  of  the  hogshead  twice  strained 
before  being  poured  into  the  shallow  boiler 


which  occupies  nearly  the  entire  top  of  the 
primitive  range.  Notwithstanding  all  the^ 
care  that  has  been  taken  a  surprising  amount 
of  grit,  dust  and  wood  fiber  is  found  in  the 
cloths  through  which  the  strainings  have 
been  made  and  presently,  when  the  hot  fire 
causes  the  sap  to  seethe  uneasily  in  the  boil- 
er, still  other  impurities  come  to  the  surface 
and  are  removed  by  skimming  spoons.  Sud- 
denly the  uneasy  movement  ceases.  A  nox- 
ious vapor  fills  the  air  and  if  one  could  but 
peer  beneath  the  dense  cloud  of  steam  that 
rises  from  the  boiler,  one  would  behold  the 
brisk  boiling  of  the  sap. 

Again  is  sought  the  help  of  Peter  Paul,  for 
he  can  continue  to  stir  the  sap  long  after 
white  man's  fingers  are  scalded  to  the  quick 
by  the  penetrating  steam  and  his  respiration 
choked  by  the  rising  vapor.  Sometimes 
despite  his  care,  a  geyser  of  sap  will  shoot 
high  in  the  air  and  fall  on  the  range  top  where 
its  malodorous  scorching  will  be  an  acute 
cause  of  offense  and  will  arouse  a  fear  of  that 
bete  noire  of  the  sugar  maker — the  scorching 
of  the  entire  boiling. 

At  last,  after  long  waiting  and  vigorous 
stirring,  the  sap  slowly  thickens  until  it 
reaches  the  maple  honey  or  maple,  syrup 
stage.  If  this  is  the  desired  product  the 
liquid  is  strained,  cooled  and  put  away  for 
bottling.  It  is  of  a  delicate  woodsy  flavor 
and  is  a  delightful  change  from  the  heavy 
molasses  which  is  usually  served  with  the 
pancakes  or  flapjacks,  of  which  at  one  time 
or  another  all  good  Canadians  partake. 

If  maple  wax  is  the  desired  product  a  long- 
er period  of  boiling  is  allowed,  and  when  the 
syrup  becomes  of  a  toffeeish  consistency  it  is 

Poured  into  miniature  bark  canoes  (of  Petei 
aul's  workmanship)  and  set  in  the  snow  tc 
cool.  The  result  is  a  toothsome  sweet,  some 
thing  between  guava  jelly  and  glue  in  appear- 
ance and  possessed  of  the  daintiness  of  th 
one  as  well  as  the  adhesive  qualities  of  th 
other. 

To  make  maple  sugar,  a  still  longer  boil 
ing  is  required  and  as  the  range  top  is  usualb 
well  occupied  by  boilers  of  sap  in  the  earlie 
stage  of  preparation  a  separate  fire  is  made 
for  the  sugaring  off. 

Here  the  thickened  syrup  slowly  simmer 
until  the  stirrer  perceives  that  the  grain; 
stage  has  arrived.  Then  into  molds  of  man- 
shapes — hearts, stars  and  diamonds— is  ladlei 
the  contents  of  the  pot,  and  the  sugar  maki 
ing  is  over.  ' 

To  show  for  his  work  the  proprietor  of  th 
maple  grove  has  an  array  of  bottles  of  ambe 
honey,  numerous  barks  of  maple  wax,  an 
quantities  of  molds  of  maple  sugar,  all  c 
which  command  a  ready  sale. 

Where  proper  care  is  given  the  youn 
trees  there  is  no  need  for  a  sugar  grove  t 
"run  out"  or  become  unproductive.  It  : 
what  is  colloquially  called  "a  sure  thing"  t 
its  owner,  a  delight  to  his  family  and  to  a 
who  partake  of  its  toothsome  fruits,  and  tr 
pride  of  even  Peter  Paul,  who  despite  hj 
taciturn  ways,  has  yet  his  own  stirring  (j 
loyalty  and  patriotism  and  doubtless  his  ov) 
interpretation  of  the  words,  when  his  ears  a; 
gladdened  by  the  rousing  song  whose  mel 
dious  refrain  is  "The  maple  leaf  forever."-' 
C.  F.  Fra^er,  in  the  Christian  Advocate. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 
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Everyday  Heroisms.— Walt  Whitman, 
the  poet,  had  a  plain,  true  word  to  say,  which 
every  sort  of  man,  including  those  who  deny 
to  him  the  appellation  "poet,"  may  accept; 
"There  is  no  trade  or  employment  but  the 
young  man  following  it  may  become  a 
hero."  A  great  many  people  have  the 
notion  that  romance  is  a  thing  of  the  dim 
and  distant  past,  with  which  present-day 
people  have  no  sort  of  concern;  that  the 
tragic  and  the  v/onderful,  the  heroic,  the 
glorious,  the  beautiful  in  life  are  to  be  sought 
and  found  only  in  some  distant  era;  that  ex- 
alted virtue  and  greatness  of  soul  are  things 
to  read  about,  and  that  the  opportunity  to 
display  and  emulate  the  highly  prized  quali- 
ties that  ennoble  and  lift  up  men  and  women 
only  comes  to  certain  favored  people  in 
romantic  ages,  remote  from  the  actual  living 
present  and  far  distant  from  the  country  and 
clime  in  which  they  live. 

The  majority  of  people  forget,  or  never 
learn,  that  the  people  of  this  age  and  country 
and  city  are  making  history  just  as  truly  as 
!the  people  of  any  age  or  country,  and  that 
each  individual  is  playing  a  part  in  the 
^Grid's  doings  for  weal  or  for  woe. 

And  yet  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  the  pres- 
nt  age  is  as  romantic  and  as  wonderful  as 
y  age  that  has  preceded  it;  that  the  people 
re  the  same  sort  of  men  and  women,  and 
hat  the  problems  and  the  duties  confronting 
he  people  of  this  time  and  place  are  just 

fs  true  a  test  of  courage  and  virtue  as  were 
ver  presented  to  the  people  of  any  era  in 
-'any  country  in  the  world's  history,  however 
entrancingly  the  gifted  historian  and  ro- 
mancer may  detail  and  depict  the  situation 
.  in  the  past. 

Certain  splendid  and  striking  feats  of 
.  daring  in  times  of  excitement  are  more  in- 
,.  teresting  to  read  of  than  a  recital  of  ordinary 
duties  well  done  in  times  of  peace  and  tran- 
-,  quillity;  but  the  heroism  required  to  perform 
small  duties  constantly,  year  in  and  year  out, 
;  when  there  is  no  stimulus  of  applause  nor 
shouts  of  favor  from  admiring  multitudes, 
is  as  great  and  as  praiseworthy  as  the  finest 
exhibitions  of  dashing  courage. 
"A  man  does  not"  said  an  eminent  speak- 
.;.  icr,  "toil  for  himself  alone,  but  for  those 
Z  (dearest  to  his  heart;  this  for  his  father,  that 
ifor  his  child,  and  there  are  those  who,  out  of 
I  .a  small  pittance  of  their  daily  earnings,  con- 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  needy,  print 
Bibles  for  the  ignorant,  and  preach  the 
..  gospel  to  the  poor.    Here  the  meanest  work 
J  .becomes  heroism.    The  man  who  toils  for 
principle  ennobles  himself  by  the  act." 
]jj   The  comparative  splendor  of  acts  is  de- 
termined by  the  appearance,  but  the  real 
J.  test  of  the  quality  of  the  heroism  and  courage 
1^.  j  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  and  nobility  of 
I'j  :  the  principles  and  the  self-sacrifice  and 
.  I  fidelity  which  are  exhibited.    Heroes  and 
.,  heroisms  are  as  plentiful  to.day  as  at  any 
J  period  of  history. 

Acts  of  the  rarest  virtue  and  courage 
are  of  the  commonest  occurrence  in  the 
quiet  paths  of  peace.    Physicians,  surgeons 
^..l  and  nurses  are  every  day  risking  their  health 
^^and  devoting,  if  need  be,  their  lives  to  the 
'■  I  cause  of  science  and  for  the  aid  of  humanity. 
Myriads  of  railroad  m^en  undertake,  quite 
within  the  line  of  their  regular  duty,  tasks  as 


perilous  as  confronted  our  ancestors  in  war. 
The  police  and  the  firemen  of  a  great  city 
run  the  greatest  hazards  at  any  moment 
merely  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  fact,  the 
rapidity  of  modern  industrial  civilization, 
the  rigidity  with  which  the  whole  mass  of  the 
people  are  held  to  fixed  and  difficult  duties, 
day  in  and  day  out;  the  intensity  of  the 
competition,  the  complexity  of  modern  life, 
with  its  enormous  demands  upon  the  mental 
and  physical  vitality,  and  the  sustained  and 
regular  attention  to  difficult  and  exhausting 
tasks  demand  and  create  a  type  of  man  with 
perhaps  a  stronger  fibre  than  that  of  our 
ancestors.  Nearly  every  age  before  this  was 
an  easy-going  age,  and  the  people  as  a  whole, 
except  when  they  were  harried  by  war  or 
stricken  by  pestilence,  pursued  a  simple  sort 
of  existence.  The  test  of  advancing  civili- 
zation is  the  advance  in  self-sacrifice,  in  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  in  the  subjugation  of 
the  passions  and  the  lower  instincts  in  man. 
With  greater  knowledge  and  with  a  keener 
sense  of  personal  responsibility,  the  burden 
which  the  civilized  man  recognizes  as  his 
own  is  becoming  greater  each  century  or 
decade,  and  in  the  performance  of  duty  there 
is  opportunity  for  every  human  being  to- 
day to  display  self-sacrifice,  charity,  love 
of  his  fellows,  courage,  devotion,  pertinacity 
and  the  highest  and  sternest  attributes  of  the 
most  exalted  heroism. 

The  true  heroism  does  the  duty  nearest 
at  hand,  and  does  not  repine  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  exert  itself.  The  heroes  of  all 
ages  are  the  ones  who  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  pondering  the  acts  of  former 
times  and  repining  because  there  was  no 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  quality.  They 
performed  the  unpleasant  service  which  con- 
fronted them,  and  did  it  thoroughly.  Though 
the  character  and  methods  of  different  times 
change  appreciably,  yet  the  characteristics 
Vv'hich  are  required  in  the  man  who  will  do 
his  work  heroically  are  always  the  same,  and 
among  the  requisites  are  "the  subordina- 
tion of  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  of  the 
lower  to  the  higher  nature  of  man,  which 
renders  his  will  master  of  his  appetites  and 
passions,  and  causes  him  to  forego  every 
personal  benefit  for  the  sake  of  honor  and 
conscience."  The  poet  Goethe,  addressing 
himself  to  the  man  who  is  animated  by  a 
desire  to  work  according  to  this  rule,  says: 

"  Like  a  star 
That  shines  afar, 
Without  haste 
And  without  rest, 

Let  each  man  wheel  with  steady  sway. 
Round  the  task  that  rules  the  day. 
And  do  his  best." 

— Public  Ledger. 


Christ's  condemnation  of  covetousness 
rests  upon  a  true  appreciation  of  the  higher 
desires  and  rewards  of  the  soul.  A  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  he  possesseth.  All  experience 
shows  that  strength  and  happiness  are  inde- 
pendent of  mere  outward  holding.  There 
are  men  who  would  be  poor  with  all  the 
wealth  of  California.  There  are  other  men 
who  would  be  rich  and  joyful  on  the  poorest 
farm  or  in  the  lowest  place  in  our  industrial 
system.  The  soul  is  not  dependent  on  ex- 
ternalities unless  it  condemns  itself  to  that 


low  grade  of  life;  its  second  step  toward  in- 
dependence is  a  curbing  of  desire  to  own 
the  things  we  see.  The  real  values  of  the 
soul  have_  to  do  with  personal  relations — 
with  the  inner  life  in  which  we  spend  our 
days  with  God  and  the  outer  life  which 
makes  us  a  blessing  and  a  strength  to  others. 
He  who  estimates  his  life's  success  by  service, 
and  its  joy  by  the  friends  whom  he  may  help 
and  bless,  is  well  in  the  way  toward  the  high- 
est manliness.  We  need  the  things  of  the 
world,  but  for  use  and  not  for  pride.  We 
must  learn  to  treat  our  best  loved  posses- 
sions as  tools  to  be  used  while  we  keep  them, 
and  to  be  laid  down  willingly  when  their 
work  is  done.  So  Christ  treated  his  own 
life.  So  he  estimates  its  joys  and  gifts  and 
satisfactions.  — Congregationalist. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Henry  T.  Outland  from  Rich  Square,  N.  C,  arriv- 
ing in  Philadelphia  with  his  wife  on  last  Third-day 
morning,  leaving  her  with  their  children  here,  was 
joined  by  Thomas  Fisher  on  a  further  journey  to  Taug- 
hannock,  N.  Y.,  to  attend  Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting 
the  next  day.  Thence  they  proceeded  for  a  visit  to 
Westerly  Meeting  in  Rhode  Island,  whence  they  would 
come  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Lansdowne  Friends'  Read- 
ing Meeting  was  held  in  the  school  house  at  Lansdowne, 
on  Third-day  evening.  Richard  C.  Brown  read  articles 
on  "  How  do  I  expect  to  be  benefited  by  my  attendance 
at  the  approaching  Yearly  Meeting?''  and  "How  will 
the  meeting  be  benefited  by  my  attendance?'' 

William  O.  Newhall,  formerly  Clerk  of  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting  for  sixteen  years,  and  from  time 
to  time  incumbent  of  every  other  clerkship  known  under 
the  Discipline,  and  long  a  recorded  minister,  departed 
this  life  at  his  home  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the  4th  instant, 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  A  Friend  much  beloved  for 
a  loving  heart,  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  a  judgment 
extensively  relied  upon  in  the  many  committees  of  the 
church. 


Morton  C.  Coggeshall,  grandson  of  an  eminent 
minister  in  our  religious  Society,  Elizabeth  Coggeshall, 
he  being  now  a  man  of  business  in  New  York  City  and 
connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Montclair,  N.  J., 
appeared  at  Twelfth  Street  and  Germantown  Meetings 
last  First-day  under  an  long-felt  exercise  that  our  mem- 
bers should  abide  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
religious  Society,  and  never  allow  incursions  upon  our 
ancient  mode  of  worship  and  ministry.  His  intimate 
observation  of  most  other  religious  denominations  for 
twenty  years  had  confirmed  him  in  a  sense  of  the  cry- 
ing need  of  the  principles  of  Friends  as  in  the  beginning, 
being  now  realized  in  their  life  and  practice.  From 
such  a  source  his  testimony  was  felt  to  be  unusually 
impressive. 

Westtown  Notes. 

The  weather  record  for  Third  Month  indicates  a  max- 
imum temperature  of  78°  on  the  27th,  a  minimum  of 
21°  on  the  1st  and  21st,  and  a  mean  temperature  of 
42.4°.    The  precipitation  was  2.90  inches. 

On  First-day  evening  Mary  Ward  talked  to  the  girls 
on  the  approaching  Yearly  Meeting,  Friends'  methods 
of  transacting  business,  etc.,  while  William  F.  Wicker- 
sham  gave  a  similar  talk  to  the  boys. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year,  making  a 
total  of  five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two 
books  now  on  the  list.  There  were  about  nine  hundred 
books  taken  out  for  use  during  the  fall  term  and  more 
than  eight  hundred  this  winter. 

School  closes  to-day  for  the  Yearly  Meeting  vacation 
of  two  weeks,  and  the  spring  term  opens  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  27th  instant. 

The  annual  "Visitor's  Day"  took  place  on  Sixth-day 
of  last  week,  with  bright,  clear  weather  and  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  visitors,  the  larg- 
est on  record.  During  the  morning  the  regular  recita- 
tions were  carried  on  and  the  class-rooms  were  well 
filled  with  visiting  parents,  prospective  pupils  and 
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otliers  interested  in  the  School.  After  a  lunch  in  the 
School  dining-room  the  visitors  inspected  the  exhibits 
of  freehand  drawing,  canoe  building  and  other  shop 
work,  specimens  of  hobby  work  of  various  kinds,  sam- 
ples of  penmanship,  historical,  scientific  and  literary 
maps  and  charts,  etc.,  and  later  attended  laboratory 
class  work  in  Industrial  Hall  in  chemistry,  cooking, 
agriculture  and  manual  training.  After  that  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  gymnastics  in  the  Gymnasium  by  both 
boys  and  girls.  Although  visitors  do  not  see  the  School 
in  exactly  its  normal  conditions  on  Visitor's  Day,  they 
are  able  to  get  a  fairly  correct  understanding  of  many 
phases  of  the  life  and  work  of  Westtown. 

Gathered  Notes. 

KvANGELiCAL  is  3  term  applied  to  the  doctrine  that 
puts  the  "evangel,"  or  message  of  salvation  by  atone- 
ment, in  the  first  place,  and  considers  "evangelization," 
or  the  preaching  of  the  "glad  tidings."  the  primary  duty 
of  the  Church  of  Christ.  As  a  doctrine,  evangelicalism 
stands  opposed  to  Unitarianism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Sacerdotalism  on  the  other.  "We  preach  Christ  and 
Him  crucified"  is  the  Pauline  motto  that  covers  the 
evangelical  creed. — English  Paper. 

In  the  evangelistic  campaign  in  Philadelphia,  con- 
ducted by  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  and  Charles  M.  Alexan- 
der, fifty  evangelists  and  singers  assist.  The  city  is 
divided  into  forty  districts,  and  special  meetings  are 
held  in  saloons,  railway  shops  and  other  places.  It  is 
a  union  effort.  The  campaign  will  continue  for  about 
five  weeks.    Who  has  set  its  limits? 


The  government  has  decided  to  throw  open  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  to  general  membership, 
and  already  applications  for  enrollment  are  pouring  in. 

Seventy  Years  a  Servant. — They  buried  in  the 
Hague  plot  in  Albany  recently,  Mary  Aylsworth,  who 
died  in  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  after  having  served 
in  the  Hague  family  for  seventy  years,  says  the  New 
York  World.  The  story  of  her  faithfulness  seems  to 
anxious  housewives  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  Yet 
there  are  other  long  records  of  loyalty. 

Bridget  O'Donnell,  who  died  in  New  York  City  in 
Twelfth  Month.  1905,  had  been  for  sixty-one  years  in 
the  family  of  the  late  John  J.  Crane.  Ellen  Fleming 
had  given  fifty-four  years  of  service  to  the  Leaven- 
worth and  Cameron  families,  united  by  marriage,  when 
she  died  in  Madison  avenue  four  years  ago.  Margaret 
Lawlor,  dead  since  early  in  1905,  had  a  record  of  thirty- 
eight  years  with  the  Chickering  family.  Margaret  Ter- 
ry had  been  housekeeper  for  Jay  Gould  and  Helen 
Gould  thirty-one  years  when  she  died  last  First  Month. 
The  case  became  locally  famous  in  1901  of  Ernestina 
Hirsh,  who  had  then  served  forty-nine  years  in  one 
home. 


The  wife  of  Bishop  Bashford,  of  China,  writes;  "One 
of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times  is  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  Chinese  college  men  to  set  the  educated 
woman  on  a  pedestal  and  to  permit  no  dishonor  to  be 
shown  her.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  lately  in  the 
case  of  a  teacher  employed  in  a  government  school, 
who  proposed  to  take  an  educated  woman  as  a  second- 
ary wife.  His  students  rose  in  revolt,  not  against  poly- 
gamy, but  against  dishonor  to  learning,  which  all 
Chinese  reverence.  The  wrong  was  averted  and  the 
teacher  lost  his  position.  A  Peking  woman  edits  an 
excellent  daily  newspaper  for  women,  and  Ningpo  has 
a  woman's  club.  Three  hundred  Chinese  women  are 
studying  in  Tokyo.  Japan.  A  recent  competitive  ex- 
amination resulted  in  the  choice  of  four  fine  young 
women,  who  have  been  sent  at  government  expense 
to  America  for  advanced  study  in  preparation  for  future 
service  to  their  country  as  teachers  in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  With  unbound  feet  and  unbound  mind,  there 
are  no  intellectual  or  spiritual  heights  which  the  Chinese 
woman  may  not  hope  to  ascend." 

A  I'RizH  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  device 
for  the  humane  killing  of  animals  for  food  has  been 
ofTered  by  the  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States.— It  is  stated  that  President  Roose- 
velt has  ordered  the  appointment  of  a  special  army 
board,  to  draw  up  plans  tor  a  general  reorganization  of 
the  army  on  modern  lines  and  an  increase  in  strength 
from  sixty-five  thousand  officers  and  men  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand. 

Alleged  invasion  of  Panama  territory  byjroops  of 


the  neighboring  Republic  of  Columbia  has  caused  the 
Government  of  Panama  to  appeal  to  the  United  States 
for  aid  in  the  threatened  difficulty.  The  request  of  the 
Panama  Government  is  under  consideration. 

President  Roosevelt  has  sent  to  Congress  the  corres- 
pondence between  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  in  regard  to  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  that  Government  for 
damages.  Neither  the  President  nor  Secretary  Root 
made  any  recommendations  regarding  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

A  despatch  of  the  31st  ult.  from  Indianapolis  says: 
"Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  picks  dropped  from 
the  hands  of  as  many  bituminous  coal  miners  this  even- 
ing, not  to  be  used  again  until  wage  settlement  has  been 
reached  between  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  coal  operators  of  the  various  fields  and  scales 
signed.  This  situation  does  not  indicate  a  prolonged 
strike.  Open  winter  and  industrial  depression  have 
left  large  stocks  of  coal  on  hand,  and  the  differences 
between  miners  and  operators  are  slight." 

A  committee  of  members  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  code  of  ethics 
for  adoption  by  that  body.  It  is  stated  that  this  com- 
mittee has  formulated  a  preliminary  draft  of  about 
seventy  canons  bearing  on  the  duties  of  the  lawyer  in 
his  relation  to  the  public,  the  profession,  the  judiciary, 
his  clients  and  his  fellow  lawyers.  This  draft  will  be 
sent  to  each  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  to  the  respective  State  Bar  Association  committees 
for  criticisms.  After  receiving  such  suggestions  the 
committee  will  prepare  a  final  report  to  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

1 1  has  been  announced  that  Andrew  Carnegie  will  add 
to  the  fund  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  five  million 
dollars,  or  whatever  sum  may  be  necessary  to  include 
as  pension  beneficiaries  eligible  professors  of  State  uni- 
versities. The  revenue  of  the  present  fund  provides 
pensions  for  teachers  of  universities,  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  New- 
foundland who  are  retired  after  twenty-five  years'  ser- 
vice, or,  having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  have 
taught  fifteen  years  preceding.  From  the  benefits  of 
the  trust  were  excluded  institutions  supported  by  State 
or  colonial  Governments  and  schools  under  sectarian 
control. 

A  delegation  representing  a  conference  of  unemployed 
organized  labor,  has  lately  appealed  to  Mayor  Reyburn 
of  this  city  to  aid  in  relieving  the  distress  among  bread- 
winners thrown  out  of  work  and  their  families,  so  that 
work  might  be  provided  for  at  least  some  of  the  unem- 
ployed. It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  speakers  that 
hundreds  of  families  are  now  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Norton  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  has 
worked  out  a  method  of  utilizing  the  waste  from  asbes- 
tos mines  and  has  invented  a  very  important  new  fire- 
proof material  called  "asbestos  wood."  The  new  sub- 
stance possesses  the  properties  of  wood  to  a  certain 
extent  in  that  it  can  be  sawed,  planed  and  drilled  with 
the  same  tools  as  wood,  and  worked  at  the  same  speed. 
As  to  its  physical  properties,  it  is  gray  in  color,  weighs 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  than  the  softer 
woods,  but  not  much  more  than  oak,  and  about  one- 
half  as  much  as  slate,  the  weight  of  an  inch  board  twelve 
by  twelve  inches,  being  about  eight  pounds,  its  strength 
under  transverse  loads  is  about  three-fifths  that  of  white 
pine,  but  the  asbestos  wood  has  for  many  purposes 
quite  as  effective  strength  as  ordinary  wood.  When 
exposed  to  high  temperature  it  does  not  burn,  but  loses 
a  portion  of  its  strength.  It  warps  slightly  if  unequally 
heated  until  the  temperature  well  above  red  heat  is 
reached.  At  very  high  temperatures  its  strength  be- 
comes markedly  less  than  usual.  At  present  the  ma- 
terial is  being  made  in  sheets  and  boards.  Doors,  win- 
dow frames,  sheathing,  floors  and  similar  portions  of 
ordinary  structures  can  be  made  from  the  material, 
which  can  be  nailed,  screwed  and  varnished  as  in  the 
case  of  wood. 

It  is  stated  that  seven  States  of  nearly  thirteen  hun- 
dred counties,  almost  ten  thousand  towns  and  town- 
ships and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cities,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  five  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, have  adopted  local  option  or  prohibitory  laws  in 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Anti-Saloon 
League  that  in  two  years  eleven  more  States  will  enact 
constitutional  prohibitory  laws,  and  that  in  thirteen 
others  similar  statutes  w'ill  be  debated  in  the  Legisla- 
tures, with  every  indication  of  speedy  adoption. 

A  statistical  statement  compiled  from  government 
reports,  shows  the  value  of  products  of  the  farm  in 
seventeen  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  1Q07  to  have 
been  11,091,000,000,   The.report,,compareci  with  1906, 


indicates  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  value  of 
crops,  which  is  credited  to  irrigation.  Nearly  85,000,- 
000  acres  were  under  cultivation  and  the  average  value 
of  crops  per  acre  is  given  at  $12.86.  Iowa  ranks  first 
in  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes;  Kansas  first  in  wheat,  and 
Nebraska  first  in  rye.  The  report  also  shows  an  in- 
crease in  live  stock  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent, 
since  1870. 

Foreign. — The  Premier  of  England,  Henry  Camp- 
bell Bannerman,  has  resigned  his  office  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  it  is  expected  that  Herbert  H.  Asquith, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has  been  acting  as 
Premier  during  the  former's  illness,  will  succeed  him. 

The  French  Senate,  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
has  concurred  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  to  convert  automatically  a  decree  of 
separation  into  divorce  at  the  end  of  three  years  when 
either  party  to  the  separation  requests  it.  It  is  said 
the  constantly  growing  number  of  divorces  in  France 
since  the  restoration  of  the  divorce  law  in  1886  (mar- 
riages having  been  indissoluble  through  French  history 
except  for  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolu 
tion  to  the  restoration  in  1816)  has  been  the  subject  of 
bitter  controversy.  Bourget,  while  reaffirming  his  ir 
reconcilable  position  toward  divorce,  says:  "As  a  stU' 
dent  of  moral  science,  I  long  ago  foresaw  what  France 
was  coming  to.  We  are  hurrying  toward  'free  union  ' 
France  is  divided  into  two  camps — one,  the  feebler, 
opposes  divorce;  the  other,  the  stronger,  favors  free 
union.  The  new  law  voted  by  the  senate  is  the  first' 
step,  for  it  frankly  establishes  divorce  upon  the  demand 
of  husband  or  wife — a  principle  not  only  contrary  to 
morality,  but  contrary  to  the  rules  of  society.  As 
Frenchman,  I  am  profoundly  grieved  to  witness  thi: 
further  step  into  the  abyss." 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  3rd  instant  says 
"So  successful  has  the  Irish  land-purchase  act  worked 
out  that  William  O'Brien,  Nationalist  member,  in  t 
letter  declares  that  in  four  years  three  hundred  millior 
dollars  worth  of  purchases  have  been  made  instead  of 
the  twenty-five  million  dollars  yearly,  as  was  estimated 
originally.  It  is  certain,  he  says,  that  another  thre( 
million  dollars  will  be  expended  next  year  if  loans  car 
be  secured." 

A  series  of  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing  how  far  certain  colors  and  powers  of  light  can  bi 
seen.  A  light  of  one-candle  power  is  plainly  visible  a 
one  mile  and  one  of  three-candle  power  at  three  miles 
Green  light  of  two-candle  power  was  seen  at  a  distana 
of  one  mile,  and  of  fifteen-candle  power  two  miles.  Re< 
light  of  the  same  intensity  is  seen  further  than  greei 
light.    ^  

NOTICES. 

Notice. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Edu 
cational  Association  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Selec 
School  on  Fifth  Month  2nd,  1908.  Principal  Wilsoi 
Farrand  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  speak  at  3.30  p.  m.  01 
"The  overcrowded  curriculum."  and  Professor  Juliu 
Sachs  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  a 
7.30  p.  M.  on  "The  professional  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers." 

Francis  N.  Maxfield 


i 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphij 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  train 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phon 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendcvt. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  Terr 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  27th,  1900.  Af 
plications  for  admission  should  be  made  at  once. 

Parents  who  wish  to  send  children  as  new  pupils  i 
the  Fall  Term  should  apply  early  this  spring,  especiall 
those  desiring  assistance  from  the  scholarship  funds. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa.  I 


Died. — On  the  seventh  of  First  Month,  1908,  at  th 
home  of  her  son-in-law.  Abner  I.  Hall  near Middletor 
Col.  Co.,  Ohio.  Sarah  P.  Morlan.  widow  of  Theophilij 
Morlan.  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  her  age.  A  men 
ber  of  Middleton  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  V/: 
trust  through  mercy,  she  has  been  safely  gathered  wit' 
the  just  of  all  generations. 


WILLIAM  H.  FILE'S  SONS,  Printers, 
No.  m  W»lDut  S^t,  Fhila. 
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We  commend  to  our  readers '  thought  the 
imely  expressions  in  the  present  number 
The  Friend,  of  several,  mostly  younger 
jnembers,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "How 
lo  I  Expect  to  be  Benefited  by  My  Attend- 
mce  at  the  Approaching  Yearly  Meeting?" 
,nd  "  How  Will  the  Meeting  be  Benefited  by 
ny  Attendance?"  These  paragraphs  are 
elected  from  the  several  essays  handed  in 
)y  various  writers,  and  read  at  the  last  meet- 
og  of  the  Lansdowne  Friends'  Reading 
Meeting,  on  the  7th  instant.  Some  of  the 
xtracts  furnish  much  food  for  thoughtful- 
less,  and  if  duly  dwelt  upon  would  serve  for 
i  valuable  preparation  of  heart  for  our 
ightly  occupying  our  places  in  the  sittings 
jf  that  assembly.  We  only  regret  that  the 
papers  could  not  well  have  appeared  earlier, 
jind  in  our  larger  type,  as  intended. 




After  Ecclesiasticism,  What? 

In  the  beginning  the  religion  for  the  Uni- 
'^verse  was  the  Word.    The  same  is  declared 
to  be  the  ending.    The  same  Christ  is  "The 
\men,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the 
Beginning  of  the  Creation  of  God."  "The 
'  first  and  also  the  last,"  "the  beginning  and 
-  the  ending,  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
,}Dhich  is  to  come."    "1  will  give  unto  him 
ithat  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water 
of  Life  freely."    An  advancing  ministration 
i  lof  the  Spirit  and  the  Life  unto  the  end. 

There  seems  to  haunt  the  writer  a  heading 
\  to  an  article  which  met  his  eyes  in  a  periodi- 
r^'cal,  and  that  title  is  this  question:  "After 
'  Protestantism,  what?"  He  knows  not  yet 
%  |what  that  article  says.  But  however  it  may 
|read,  the  swift  answer  to  his  mind  is :  "Christ, 
*  the  Living  Word."  He  "the  faithful  and 
true  Witness"  for  Truth  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  the  Universal  and  Saving  Light  and 


Word  "which  was  and  which  is  to  come," 
whatever  may  be  the  doing  or  the  undoing 
of  professing  churches  whether  Catholic, 
Protestant,  Scythian,  Barbarian,  or  name- 
less, will  be  progressively  expanding  his  au- 
thority as  the  inspeaking  word  and  witness 
for  Truth,  and  will  be  ministering  unto  him 
that  is  athirst,  who  is  willing  to  drink,  of  the 
Fountain  of  the  water  of  Life,  freely.  The 
Spirit  of  Christ  asserting  his  Word  in  the 
heart  of  man,  is  the  ordained  religion  of  the 
future,  and  is  the  only  Christianity  that 
exists  anywhere  or  in  any  church  now.  That 
is  enough  for  man.  He  is  equal  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  all  history.  Why  need  we  be 
startled  at  such  a  question  as  "After  Prot- 
estantism, What?"  or  After  Higher  Criti- 
cism, What? 

Still  we  answer:  The  word  of  Life  com- 
municable to  men  universally.  And  obedi- 
ence to  his  inspeaking  voice  in  the  individual 
heart  will  be  true  Quakerism ;  and  they  who 
follow  the  Universal  and  Saving  Light  of 
Christ  will  be  of  his  Universal  or  Catholic 
Church;  Protestant  against  "all  things  that 
are  reproved"  as  "made  manifest  by  the 
Light;"  QuaWrs,  as  tremblers,  waiters, 
doers,  and  ministers  of  the  inspeaking  Word 
of  the  Lord.  "  In  that  day  shall  the  Lord 
be  one,  and  his  name  one." 

Meanwhile  how  men  will  hate  to  be  giving 
up  their  love  of  their  own  authority,  in  order 
to  let  Christ  be  "  Head  over  all  things  to  his 
church"  and  people. 

.  Pasadena  Meeting. 

Almost  any  First-day  noon  of  winter  in 
Pasadena,  at  the  corner  of  Marengo  Avenue 
and  Colorado  Street,  a  delightful  scene  is 
witnessed.  The  corner  is  thronged  with 
happy  worshippers  on  their  way  home. 
They  scatter  in  all  directions,  some  on  the 
electrics,  others  walk  beneath  the  shade  of 
graceful  pepper  trees,  by  gardens  full  of 
gay  flowers,  towards  their  destinations. 
That  point  is  the  centre  of  church  activity 
in  the  city,  as  many  of  the  places  of  worship 
are  near  there. 

The  Friends'  meeting-house  is  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  at  the  corner  of  Galena 
Avenue  and  Villa  Street.  It  is  a  demure, 
white,  frame  building,  with  pretty  gables, 
and  a  porch  facing  north  on  Villa  Street. 
You  stand  on  the  porch,  and  beyond  nearby 
homes  and  trees,  see  the  purple  mountains, — 
a  great  wall  to  the  north.  Behind  the 
meeting-house  are  places  to  hitch  the  horses 
of  Friends  who  drive  to  meeting. 


Friends  in  the  east  and  elsewhere  may 
be  interested  to  know  how  pleasant  the  new 
place  of  worship  is.  The  accommodations  are 
for  about  two  hundred  people.  The  benches 
are  modern  and  comfortable,  and  are 
stained  a  light  walnut  tint.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  new  cushions  and  the  carpet. 
There  is  a  resting-room  for  the  women. 
An  excellent  furnace  contributes  its  share 
of  comfort,  in  winter,  for  the  old  people. 
The  house  was  completed  just  in  the  nick  of 
time.  The  meetings  have  so  increased  in 
size  of  late  that  the  room  seems  almost  full 
these  balmy  mornings  when  Friends  and 
attenders  flock  to  that  quiet  comer  to  wor- 
ship God. 

1  have  not  been  to  the  "  Friends'  Church" 
or  met  their  pastor.  Judging  from  the  ads. 
in  the  newspapers  and  from  what  the  kindly 
members  of  that  congregation  tell,  it  is 
Methodistical  in  its  character.  Whilst,  with 
such  different  worship,  it  appears  to  some  of 
us  a  mistake  for  these  good  people  to  call 
themselves  Friends,  1  yet  wish  them  well. 
Nor  have  I  been  to  the  little  meeting  con- 
ducted by  those  in  connection  with  our  Race 
Street  Friends.  For  them  also,  I  desire 
the  heavenly  blessing.  It  seems  that,  of  all 
in  Pasadena  bearing  the  lovely  name  of 
Friends,  the  congregation  at  Galena  Avenue 
and  Villa  Street,  is  called  upon  to  maintain 
the  practice  of  a  waiting  worship,  and  a 
waiting  ministry,  combined  with  a  full 
recognition  of  evangelical  doctrine.  It  is  a 
useful  meeting.  The  group  of  worshippers 
is  a  changeable  one,  and  the  meetings  are 
happily  and  necessarily  somewhat  cosmopol- 
itan in  their  make-up.  Do  we  ever  notice 
how  such  gatherings  are  often  the  very  best? 
These  conditions  tend  to  a  lively  service, 
whether  vocal  or  silent.  Times  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  are  often 
known  during  these  periods  of  prayer  and 
praise. 

Since  last  year — so  it  seems  to  me — a 
growth  in  spiritual  life  has  been  experienced. 
This  has  naturally  been  accompanied  by  an 
enlargement  in  love  and  service.  The  Month- 
ly Meeting  recently  sent  an  address  to  its 
scattered  members.  The  social  element — 
that  ever  attractive  force  and  help  in  every 
church  of  Christ — has  developed.  Since 
the  early  days,  when  the  disciples  used  to 
assemble  to  break  bread,  the  social  feature, 
if  rightly  directed,  has  ever  been  strong  in 
helping  to  demolish  prejudice  or  strengthen 
love  in  Christian  fellowship.  Every  alter- 
nate First-day  afternoon,  in  the  new  house, 
are  held  "reading  meetings,"  wherein  books 
on  Friendly  doctrine  or  helpful  articles  are 
read.  These  occasions  cannot  fail  to  con- 
firm the  faith,  and  help  all  to  become  as  one 
family  in  the  Lord.  The  "  Friendly  Circle," 
held  monthly  on  week-day  evenings,  aids  in 
providing   wholesome   entertainment  for 
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many.  We  may  hope  that  these  things 
will  be  encouraged  and  safeguarded  by  the 
membership  so  that  it  may  increase  in  the 
love  and  service  of  God. 

Wm.  C.  Allen. 
Pasadena,  Third  Month  25,  1908. 

The  Inner  Light  and  Its  Relation  to  Modern 
Religious  Thought. 

(Continued  from  page  306.) 

It  is  difficult  to  sum  up  the  tendencies  of 
any  one  age  or  century,  but  usually  certain 
prevailing  trends  make  themselves  evident 
amid  multiform  phases  of  thought  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  It  is  these  main  trends 
of  thought  1  have  tried  to  outline,  tho' 
very  roughly,  in  what  immediately  follows. 

The  great  wave  of  religious  enthusiasm 
which  characterized  the  seventeenth  century 
and  which  gave  rise  to  the  non-conforming 
sects  among  which  was  our  own,  gave  place 
in  the  eighteenth  century^  to  a  sceptical  re- 
action. Men  were  more  interested  in  theo- 
logy and  philosophy  than  in  vital  experience. 
The  theology  was  much  of  it  hollow  creed, 
superficial  and  lifeless;  the  philosophy  utili- 
tarian  'and  materialistic.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  grew  up  the  scientific  spirit  which  was 
so  marked  a  feature  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. This  spirit  set  out  to  find  the  truth 
for  itself.  1 1  would  accept  no  past  authority 
which  would  not  stand  the  test  of  its  inves- 
tigation. Its  eariier  investigations  were  in 
physical  science.  Here  it  found  facts  which 
seemed  to  deny  the  accepted  teachings  of 
the  church.  A  period  of  destructive  criti- 
cism followed.  Science  and  religion  seemed 
at  variance  and  the  struggle  between  them 
was  long  and  bitter  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
Tennyson  exclaims: 

"Are  God  and  nature  then  at  strife. 
Since  nature  send^  such  evil  dreams, 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems 
So  careless  of  the  single  life? '' 

But  in  the  conflict  many  failed  to  see  that 
it  was  only  men's  false  conceptions  of  reli- 
gion that  were  falling  before  the  blows  of 
criticism,  and  that  whatever  was  vital  truth 
remained.  As  men  learned  more  of  science, 
they  found  that  whatever  held  as  truth  found 
b^  its  methods,  made  for  faith  in  the  essen- 
tial truth  of  Christianity,  and  that  this  truth 
only  shone  the  more  clearly  as  false  concep- 
tions about  religion  were  cleared  away.  So 
the_  struggle  between  science  and  religion 
which  seemed  so  threatening  has  ended  in 
more  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
the  once  opposing  forces — even  in  a  strength- 
ening of  tne  truth,  and  we  have  come  to  see 
that  God  reveals  Himself  in  many  ways,  but 
never  contradicts  Himself. 

The  scientific  spirit — this  spirit  which 
would  seek  truth  at  whatever  cost  to  past 
notions,  has  gone  on  from  problems  of  physi- 
cal nature'to  those  of  history,  sociology,  psy- 
chology and  even  theology.  Sometimes  the 
individual  workers  have  carried  on  the  inves- 
tigations in  a  spirit  of  destructive  criticism, 
sometimes  in  a  reverent  and  constructive 
one.  However  done  theology,  the  religion 
of  authority,  the  Bible,  faith  itself,  have  been 
questioned  and  tested.  Grave  fears  have 
stirred  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  as  one  point 
after  another  has  been  attacked  and  as  some 
of  them  have  gone  down  under  the  assaults 


made  upon  them.  The  old  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  so  tenaciously  fought 
for  by  the  Presbyterian  church  a  few  years 
ago,  is  an  example  in  point. 

We  are  led  definitely,  in  the  midst  of  the 
clash  of  opinions,  to  predict  with  confident 
assurance  the  outcome  of  the  crisis  through 
which  we  have  been  passing,  but  I  hinted 
awhile  ago  that  there  are  certain  significant 
and  hopeful  signs  abroad.  More  and  more, 
leaders  of  religious  thought,  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  methods  of  modern  thought,  are 
coming  to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  love  of 
God  and  his  salvation  of  men  and  society 
through  faith  in  Him  and  his  Divine  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  The  thought  of  a  considerable 
and  increasing  element  among  religious 
scholars  seems  to  be  firmly  setting  toward 
a  simple  vital  faith  in  a  religion  of  experience 
and  spiritual  power.  The  very  spirit  of  mod- 
ern thought,  which  at  first  so  relentlessly 
challenged  religious  truth,  has  brought  psy- 
chology, historical  criticism,  etc.,  to  the  re- 
cognition and  support  of  the  very  truths  it 
questioned.  The  truth  given  by  direct  revel- 
ation again  seems  strengthened  and  upheld 
by  the  truth  as  revealed  through  the  slower 
process  of  man's  thought,  and  there  proves 
no  conflict  between  truth  and  truth.  But 
greater  simplicity  and  vitality  have  come 
as  a  result  of  the  clash  of  opinions. 

In  support  of  my  conclusion  let  me  quote 
from  two  or  three  leaders  of  religious  thought 
in  this  country.  The  first  quotation  is  from 
Shailer  Matthews,  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  of  Chicago  University.  He  is  discuss- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Jesus:  "The  history 
of  the  apostolic  church. and  of  the  Christian 
centuries  constitutes  a  mighty  confirmation 
of  the  essential  fact  of  the  resurrection.  It 
is  beyond  all  controversy  that  the  early 
church  built  its  apologetic,  and  in  a  sense 
its  faith,  on  the  evidence  of  and  testimony 
to  the  resurrection.  The  Christian  church 
believes  to-day,  as  it  has  always  believed, 
in  the  continued  presence  and  activity  of 
Jesus  in  his  church.  This  does  not  establish 
the  accuracy  of  the  early  record  in  its  de- 
tails, nor  does  it  vouch  for  all  the  theories  of 
the  resurrection  that  have  been  held  in  the 
church.  But  historic  Christianity  itself  is 
an  effect  which  demands  a  cause  and  to  no 
cause  can  it  be  so  rationally  referred  as  to 
that  which  the  early  church  accepted  as  an 
unquestionable  fact,  that  the  Christ  who  lived 
in  Galilee  and  died  on  Calvary  still  lives  as  He 
promised  that  He  would,  abiding  with  and 
working  in  his  kingdom  on  earth.  'And  these 
things  are  written  that  yc  may  believe  that 
lesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that 
believing  ye  may  have  life  in  his  name.'" 

The  next  passage  is  from  George  Albert 
Coe,  of  Northwestern  University  in  his  book, 
"The  Religion  of  a  Mature  Mind."  In  the 
chapter  entitled  "The  Christ  of  Personal  Ex- 
penence,"  he  says:  "He  who  takes  Christ  as 
his  Master  will  not  tarry  long  in  any  merely 
legal  view  of  life,  but  will  go  on  to  realize 
that  the  reality  of  life  is  in  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  it;  and  this  moving  principle,  as  he 
will  speedily  discover,  reaches  out  beyond 
the  visible  relations  of  men  to  one  another, 
beyond  all  that  is  temporal  and  fragmentary 
and  merely  human.  He  will  find  that  he 
simply  cannot  follow  Christ  without  rising 


above  any  ethics  that  can  be  placed  in  conilN". 
trast  with  religion.  As  to  ignoring  the  si^ 
pernatural  element  in  experience,  how  oftel 
must  our  religion  proclaim  that  God  is  lov( 
and  that  he  who  dwelleth  in  love  dwelletlj 
in  God.  ...  To  ignore  God's  self-man- 
ifestation in  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature 
and  in  whatsoever  tends  to  make  it  grow, 
.    .    .    is  to  dishonor  our  Creator  and  tluj 

ever-present  Spirit  Bring  thfi 

Christ  to  the  test  of  experience  and  the  al> 
stractions  that  have  gathered  about  Hinj 
will  evaporate.  Bring  Him  to  the  test  ol 
experience  and  He  will  demonstrate  thai 
He  is  a  living  power.  The  Christ  of  experi- 
ence is  the  concrete  Christ.  The  experimen' 
tal  evidence  of  God  in  Christ  is,  in  fact,  th( 
most  tremendous  thing  with  wliich  the  his- 
torical and  philosophical  investigation  ha; 
to  deal.  .  .  .  The  supreme  fact  of  reli 
gion,  God  in  us,  is  also  the  supreme  consid- 
eration of  all  religious  theory.  .  .  Noth- 
ing less  than  God  could  possibly  demon- 
strate God  to  us."  Again,  "The  Christiar 
life  is  the  act  and  it  is  the  motive  to  the  act 
but  it  is  more  than  all  this;  it  is  also  experi- 
ence of  God  in  us,  the  Eternal  in  the  tem- 
poral, the  Absolutely  Worth-While  that  lift 
us  above  ourselves  and  transfigures  our  parliii 
ticular  acts  and  purposes.  We  must  find  iiji, 
Christ  not  merely  a  stimulus  to  action,  ba 
also  the  calm  of  a  Divine  presence,  the  peao 
that  passeth  all  understanding.  .  .  W( 
must  find  that  Christ  is  the  vital  principl 
of  everything  that  makes  life  worth  living 
.  .  .  Such  an  experience  will  bring 
great  calm  to  souls  tossed  by  the  unrest  o 
the  age  at  the  same  time  that  it  furnishe 
incentive  and  direction  to  absorbing  religion 
zeal.  It  will  set  things  in  proportion.  Ac 
and  motive,  creed  and  conduct,  self  an( 
society  will  fall  into  place.  It  will  give  per 
spective  to  the  theoretical  problems  tha 
center  about  the  person  of  Christ.  We  shal 
gaze  at  them  without  timidity,  we  shall  pu 
no  false  emphasis  upon  tradition  or  upoi  |9i( 
our  own  reasonings,  lor  we  shall  occupy  th 
standpoint  of  realization." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr 


To  engage  in  the  performance  of  horn 
duties  faultlessly,  without  petulance,  with 
out  haste,  without  fretting — to  repress  th 
sarcastic  and  unkind  word,  to  be  calm  in  th 
hot  moment  of  anger,  to  do  without  weari 
ness,  and  to  suffer  without  mumiuring,  to  b 
charitable  in  judgment  and  trample  out  c 
the  heart  the  Pharisee  spirit,  deeming  lif 
at  once  too  short  and  too  costly  for  quarre 
and  for  pride;  to  maintain  a  chivalrous  hono 
in  all  business  relations;  to  hold  back  fror 
the  temptations  of  doubtful  or  hasty  gain 
to  wear  "  the  white  flower,"  not  "of  a  blame 
less  life"  only,  but  of  a  life  cleansed  from  it 
earthliness  and  made  pure  by  the  Hoi 
Spirit;  to  walk  about  the  worid  and  befor 
men  with  a  calm  brow,  conscious  of  integrit) 
and  with  a  kind  heart  filled  with  love;  t 
shed  abroad  the  "sweet  savor  of  Christ, 
and  allure  men  to  the  heaven  to  which  the 
know  you  to  be  traveling — these  are  bii 
many-sided  exhibitions  of  the  one  holy  chai 
acter,  many  facets  of  the  one  jewel  of  fidelit 
by  which  you  are  to  be  "approved"  of  yoi) 
Father  which  is  in  heaven.— Pm«5Ao«. 
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ND  Jesus  Said  Unto  Them,  Come  Ye  Yourselves 
c  ,  Apart  Into  a  Desert  Place,  and  Rest  Awhile. — 
jf.i  Mark  vi :  3  i  . 

Come  ye  yourselves  apart  and  rest  awhile. 
Weary,  I  know  it,  of  the  press  and  throng, 
m     Wipe  from  your  brow  the  sweat  and  dust  of  toil. 
And  in  My  quiet  strength  again  be  strong. 

Come  ye  aside  from  all  the  world  holds  dear. 
For  converse  which  the  world  has  never  known. 

Alone  with  Me,  and  with  My  Father  here. 
With  Me  and  with  My  Father  not  alone. 

Come,  tell  me  all  that  ye  have  said  and  done. 
Your  victories  and  failures,  hopes  and  fears. 
'  I  know  how  hardly  souls  are  wooed  and  won:  ■ 
My  choicest  wreaths  are  always  wet  with  tears. 

Come  ye  and  rest:  the  journey  is  too  great. 
And  ye  will  faint  beside  the  way  and  sink: 

The  bread  of  life  is  here  for  you  to  eat. 
And  here  for  you  the  wine  of  love  to  drink. 

Then  fresh  from  converse  with  your  Lord  return. 
And  work  till  daylight  softens  into  even: 

The  brief  hours  are  not  lost  in  which  ye  learn 
More  of  your  Master  and  his  rest  in  heaven. 

Amen. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Sound  Words. 

Paul  the  Apostle,  writing  to  Timothy,  a 
ninister  and  overseer  in  the  church  at  Ephe- 
;us,  after  speaking  of  the  duties,  the  doc- 
rines  to  be  taught,  and  the  manner  of  life 
ind  conversation  becoming  a  Minister  of 
]^rist,  uses  these  memorable  words:  "  If  any 
nan  teach  otherwise,  and  consent  not  to 
vholesome  words,  even  the  words  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  which  is 
^cording  to  godliness,  he  is  proud,  knowing 
nothing,  etc.    I.  Tim.  vi:  3-6. 

There  never  has  been  any  age  in  the  world 
svhen  this  apostolical  injunction  came  with 
more  force  than  it  does  to  us  in  our  day, 
when  secular  education  and  civilization,  ac- 
companied by  the  general  dissemination  of 
Ithe  Holy  Scriptures,  the  world  over,  open 
Iwide  the  door  to  proclaim  the  truth  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

\    But  the  world  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been, 
a  battlefield  between  the  opposing  powers  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  good  and  evil ;  and  since 
man,  in  the  state  in  which  he  is  now  found, 
fallen  from  his  first  estate,  can  neither  raise 
himself  into  his  primitive  state,  nor  come  to 
la  true  knowledge  of  God,  through  his  own 
I  unaided  powers  of  mind,  yet  in  that  "pride 
lof  heart,"  natural  to  the  carnal-minded  man, 
I  he  dreams  he  can  do  so.    It  needs  but  the 
light  of  history  to  prove  how  utterly  these, 
his  highest  aspirations  and  conceptions,  fall 
I  short  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
being  to  his  creature  man.    But  every  new 
imagination,  however  absurd  it  may  be,  re- 
r  quires  a  distinctive  word  to  define  it.  And 
according  to  the  rapidity  and  degree  of  the 
church's  declension  and  apostacy  from  the 
truth,  so  were  unsound  words  coined,  which 
terms  oft-times  enclosedgermsof  error,  warp- 
ing the  understanding  and  beclouding  the 
purity  and  simpHcity  of  the  truth.    At  first 
these  deviations  from  the  straight  paths  of 
truth  may  appear  slight,  but  they  quickly 
more  widely  diverge,  nor  do  they  ever  lead 
to  the  narrow  gate  that  opens  into  the  path 
of  life.    We  know  how  the  night  of  apostacy 
came  over  the  Christian  church,  as  a  dark, 
heavy,  impenetrable  cloud,  when  by  the 


command  of  Constantine  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, he  made  Christianity  the  "state 
church"  of  his  empire;  when  Paganism,  with 
its  temples,  its  images  and  pictures,  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  its  priests  with  their  vest- 
ments, their  ritual,  their  feast-days  and  fasts, 
were  all  incorporated  into  Christianity,  sim- 
ply receiving  Christian  names.  Priests,  peo- 
ple, temples,  images  and  rites,  all  were 
changed  in  name,  but  unchanged  in  nature. 
The  life,  spirit  and  power  of  Christ  and  his 
rule  and  work  in  the  heart  of  the  believer, 
without  which,  Christianity  cannot  exist, 
were  all  ignored  and  lacking.  The  true 
church  fled  into  the  wilderness,  unseen  of 
men;  the  true  believer  like  Elijah  on  Horeb, 
deeming  himself  alone.  But  as  the  Spirit 
of  God  moved  on  the  waters,  and  the  word 
of  his  creative  power  came,  "Let  there  be 
light,"  so  did  the  Lord  in  mercy  burst 
through  the  pall,  and  faithful  ones  were 
found,  who,  walking  in  his  light,  became  will- 
ing to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood, 
sufTeririg  martyrdom  for  the  cause  of  Truth. 

No  brighter,  clearer  testimony  to  the  beau- 
ty, the  power,  the  simplicity,  the  universal- 
ity and  saving  elficacy  of  God's  blessed  truth 
had  been  heard  since  apostolic  days  than 
that  declared  by  the  young  man,  George 
Fox,  one  like  Samuel,  taught  of  God  from 
his  youth,  and  who,  at  the  Lord's  bidding, 
went  forth  to  declare  what  he  had  heard. 
He  found  others  who,  like  himself,  had  with- 
drawn from  all  formal  will-worship,  who 
gladly  received  his  message,  and  entered  as 
co-laborers  into  Truth's  harvest  field.  In 
keeping  with  the  testimony  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  all  true  prophecy  in  every  age 
of  the  world,  George  Fox  "came  to  Christ" 
to  receive  of  Him  life  and  power,  light  and 
teaching,  for  he  had  learned  that  "neither 
knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son, 
and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal 
him."  Matt,  xi:  27.  He  waited  for  and  re- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  Christ  Jesus 
had  promised  to  send,  and  which  He  pours 
out  upon  all  flesh,  that  all,  through  obedi- 
ence to  Him,  who  come  in  the  name  and 
power  of  Jesus,  may  become  partakers  in 
his  work  of  reconciliation  which  He  accom- 
plished by  the  offering  up  of  Himself  as  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind. 
George  Fox  and  his  friends,  like  the  Apostle, 
knew  that  they  had  not  received  this  knowl- 
edge of  the  mystery  of  godliness  from  other 
men,  nor  had  they  acquired  it  by  any  acumen 
of  their  own  minds,  but  solely  as  a  gift  of 
the  free  grace  of  God;  nor  did  they  think, 
with  Simon  the  Sorcerer,  that  this  gift  of 
God  could  be  obtained  or  parted  with  for 
money;  but  they  accepted,  as  being  given  to 
them,  Christ's  command  to  his  Apostles, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  jreely  give." 

There  are  then  two  notable  modes  of  com- 
ing into  a  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel.  The  one  obtained  from  other  men, 
or  others'  writings,  and  received  as  being 
true  by  the  mind  of  the  receiver,  one  of 
words,  destitute  of  the  power  and  substance, 
(for  heavenly  things  must  come  down  from 
heaven),  and  such  who  have  only  this  head 
knowledge  can  only  minister  to  others  of 
that  wTiich  they  themselves  possess,  in  which 
is  found  no  life,  no  light,  no  true  or  saving 
knowledge  of  the  things  of  God,  or  of  the 


true  God  Himself ;  for,  unless  a  man  has  re- 
ceived a  measure  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  he 
cannot  know  the  spiritual  things  themselves, 
no  more  than  an  infant  could  knowingly  dis- 
course of  sines  and  tangents. 

The  other  and  only  true  mode  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  is  where  man  by  the  work  of 
God's  Spirit  is  brought  to  know  and  to  feel 
his  own  inherent  weakness  and  nothingness, 
and  seeks  the  Lord,  who  is  near  to  all;  for 
"the  Lord  is  that  quickening  Spirit,"  by 
whose  work  man  is  led  through  true  repent- 
ance to  faith  in  Him,  who  has  enlightened 
his  eyes  and  reveals  Himself  to  all  who  call 
upon  Him  in  truth.  God  now  gives  to  him 
his  Spirit  to  lead,  to  guide,  to  instruct  and 
teach  him  all  things  necessary  to  bring  man 
into  his  Lord's  will  and  into  acceptance  and 
favor  with  God.  By  hearkening  to  and  obey- 
ing these  instructions  of  life,  man  acquires 
heavenly  wisdom  and  heartfelt  knowledge, 
which  far  transcends  man's  teaching,  in  that 
his  teacher  is  God's  witness  in  the  believers' 
heart,  that  this  work  is  of  God,  and  that  his 
faith  is  in  the  Eternal  Word,  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  the  foundation  of  the  Saint's  faith  in 
every  age  of  the  world,  of  patriarchs,  proph- 
ets, apostles  and  martyrs. 

Now  men's  minds  are  inventors  of  evil 
things,  subversive  of  the  truth,  and  of  un- 
sound words  todefine  such.  So  we  re  the  early 
Friends  taught  of  God,  when  conversing  on 
spiritual  things,  as  to  eschew  all,  terms  not  in 
strict  accord  with  those  used  in  Holy  Writ; 
for  since  these  books  were  written  "by  in- 
spiration of  God,  that  the  man  of  God  may 
he  perfect,"  and  are  amply  declarative  of 
every  fundamental  doctnne  worthy  of  cre- 
dence, it  follows  that  no  new  words  coined 
to  assert  what  is  not  already  treated  of  in 
Scripture  can  possibly  increase  or  advance 
the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  being 
written  which  is  the  perfecting  of  the 
Saints." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

To  the  Rising  Generation  of  Friends. 

Dear  young  friends,  wherever  scattered, 
whQse  desire  it  is  to  be  in  the  Seed  or  Word 
of  divine  life,  which  is  Christ,  seek  to  keep 
near  to  the  influence  of  his  spirit  in  your- 
selves. 

This  is  a  time  in  which  there  is  more 
moving  of  the  healing  waters,  but  there  are 
those  who  will  say  to  you,  "  Lo,  here  is  Christ 
or  Lo,  he  is  there;"  but  do  not  attend  so 
much  to  that,  as  to  what  you  are  favored  to 
feel  of  Christ  in  yourselves,  for  herein  is 
your  safety  and  growth.  As  the  eyes  of 
servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their 
masters,  and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto 
the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  should  our  eyes 
wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  to  know  his 
will,  and  how  He  would  have  us  to  do  his 
work,  as  well  as,  until  that  He  have  mercy 
upon  us.  We  should  honor  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  the  Truth  of  former  generations, 
believing  they  were  faithful  in  their  day,  but 
it  will  be  of  little  avail  for  us  merely  to 
follow  in  their  exact  footsteps;  it  is  Christ, 
whom  we  should  follow,  as  they  did,  each 
generation  having  its  own  peculiar  calling 
and  labor  to  fulfil,  which  can  be  performed 
only  by  individually  experiencing  the  work 
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of  regeneration  and  being  taught  and  led  by 
Christ. 

It  is  well  for  young  Friends  to  mingle 
together  in  a  social  manner,  so  long  as  it  is 
felt  to  be  helpful ;  that  is,  I  would  not  have 
you  become  too  much  contracted  where 
there  are  young  Friends  to  mingle  with,  but 
to  lay  hold  of  even  small  things  so  long  as 
they  help,  and  though  the  whole  of  the 
human  family  is  in  a  sense  one,  yet  when 
young  Friends  are  very  thinly  scattered 
and  lonely,  it  is  well  to  be  careful  of  the 
company  they  keep,  and  if  there  is  a  line 
we  can  draw  for  you,  it  surely  is,  for  you  to 
keep  to  the  meetings  of  true  Friends.  If  any 
have  tasted  of  the  good  Word  of  life,  they 
will  feel  their  need  of  gathering  to  it,  and 
of  worshipping  the  Father  of  Spirits,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

Remember  how  it  was  with  Nathaniel 
of  old;  as  he  sat  under  the  shade  of  his  fig 
tree,  one  of  the  Lord's  servants  told  him 
of  Christ  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  Nathaniel 
thought  no  good  thing  could  come  from 
thence;  he  was  invited  to  come  and  see,  and 
in  so  doing,  he  found  that  the  Lord  knew 
him  before  he  was  called,  thus  it  is,  the  Lord 
sees  and  knows  the  needs  of  all  the  lonely 
ones  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

Dear  young  Friends,  may  you  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  the  Truth  for  yourselves 
and  pursue  it,  and  those  who  are  older  and 
have  to  labor  in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  may 
you  also  be  encouraged  to  labor  in  the 
ability  given,  to  bring  the  young  and  rising 
generation  to  Christ  in  themselves,  to  sit 
under  his  teaching  and  to  obey.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  truth  can  again 
flourish,  and  counsellors  and  judges  be 
raised  up  again  as  at  the  beginning.  Those 
who  are  faithful  feel  the  unity  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  bond  of  peace,  therefore  let  us  be 
encouraged  to  experience  the  inward  life, 
in  which  the  unity  and  oneness  exists,  and 
so  be  able  to  feel  the  fellowship  and  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  are  in  a  measure  of  the 
Seed  or  Word  of  Divine  life. 

Jesse  Darbyshire. 

Fritchley,  England, 
Eighth  of  Third  Month,  1908. 


A  recent  letter  from  Ohio  written  by  a 
person  who  is  conversant  with  subjects 
coming  before  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
says : 

"A  bill  abolishing  capital  punishment  in 
Ohio  has  passed  our  Senate  by  a  vote  of  20 
to  9.  It  is  now  pending  in  the  house.  What 
the  final  results  will  be  1  will  not  venture  to 
predict.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that 
if  half  of  the  Fnends  of  the  state  would 
write  to  their  representatives  in  support  of 
the  bill  it  would  pass  the  House  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority. 


Spirit,  Not  Machinery.— We  have  had 
too  much  of  the  policy  of  making  people 
happy  by  machinery,  and  too  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.— North- 
ern Whig,  Belfast. 


Real  holiness  has  love  for  its  essence, 
humility  for  its  clothing,  the  good  of  others 
as  its  employment,  and  the  honor  of  God 
as  its  end. 


THE  FRIEND. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

And  so  1  sometimes  think  our  prayers 

Might  well  be  merged  in  one. 
And  work  and  play  and  home  and  church 

Repeat,  "Thy  will  be  done." 


Home  Politeness. — The  boy  who  is 
polite  to  father  and  mother  is  likely  to  be 
polite  to  everybody  else.  A  boy  lacking 
poHteness  to  his  parents  may  have  the 
semblance  of  courtesy  in  society,  but  is 
never  truly  polite  in  spirit,  and  is  in  danger, 
as  he  becomes  familiar,  of  betraying  his  real 
want  of  courtesy. 

We  are  all  in  danger  of  living  too  much  for 
the  outside  world,  for  the  impression  we 
make  in  society,  coveting  the  good  opinion 
of  others  and  caring  too  little  for  the  opinion 
of  those  who  are  in  a  sense  a  part  of  ourselves. 

We  say  to  every  boy  and  girl:  Cultivate 
the  habit  of  courtesy  and  propriety  at  home 
and  you  will  be  sure  in  other  places  to  act  in 
a  becoming  and  attractive  manner.  It  is 
always  refreshing  to  enter  a  home  where 
politeness  reigns. — Our  Young  Folks. 


Discharged  for  Honesty. — A  country 
gentleman,  says  the  N.  E.  Galaxy,  placed 

a  son  with  a  merchant  in  Street,  and 

for  a  season  all  went  well.  But  at  length  the 
young  man  sold  a  dress  to  a  lady,  and  as  he 
was  folding  it  up,  he  observed  a  flaw  in  the 
silk,  and  remarked,  "Madam,  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  there  is  a  fracture  in  the 
silk."  This  spoiled  the  bargain.  But  the 
merchant  overheard  the  remark;  and  had  he 
reflected  a  moment,  he  might  have  reasoned 
thus  with  himself,  "Now  I  am  safe,  while 
my  affairs  are  committed  to  the  care  of  an 
honest  clerk."  But  he  was  not  pleased;  so 
he  wrote  immediately  to  the  father  to  come 
and  take  him  home;  for,  said  he,  "he  will 
never  make  a  merchant."  The  father  who 
had  brought  up  his  son  with  the  strictest 
care,  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  grieved, 
and  hastened  to  the  city  to  ascertain  wherein 
his  son  had  been  deficient.  Said  the  anxious 
father,  "And  why  will  he  not  make  a  mer- 
chant?" 

Merchant — Because  he  has  no  tact.  Only 
a  day  or  two  since  he  voluntarily  told  a  lady 
who  was  buying  silk  that  the  goods  were 
damaged,  and  so  I  lost  the  bargain.  Pur- 
chasers must  look  out  for  themselves.  If 
they  cannot  discover  flaws,  it  will  be  foolish- 
ness in  me  to  tell  them  of  their  existence. 

Father— And  is  this  all  the  fault? 

Merchant — Yes;  he  is  very  well  in  other 
respects. 

Father — Then  I  love  my  son  better  than 
ever;  and  I  thank  you  for  telling  me  of  the 
matter;  1  would  not  have  him  in  your  store 
another  day  for  the  worid. — Arvine's  Cy- 
clopedia. 


A  pastor  once  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions of  a  little  giri  who  had  applied  for 
church  membership:  "  Have  you  experienced 
a  change  of  heart?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 
"Were  you  a  sinner  before?"  "Yes,"  was 
the  answer.  "Are  you  a  sinner  now?" 
"Yes,"  again,  was  her  answer.  "Where, 
then,  is  the  difference  between  your  former 
and  present  condition?"    She  thought  a 
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moment;  then,  her  face  brightening,  said  C 
"  Before  I  was  converted  to  Christ  I  was  ;  ;as 
sinner  that  runs  after  sin;  now  I  am  a  sinne 
that  runs  away  from  sin."    A  changeciiid 
purpose  in  life  had  brought  for  her  a  change< 
life.   I 

Jamie  Knew  Her. — "Now,  Jamie,"  sai<  " 
a  school  teacher,  "if  there  was  only  one  pi 
for  dessert,  and  there  were  five  of  you  child 
ren  and  your  mother  and  father  to  divide  i  | 
among,  how  large  a  piece  would  you  get?'  ^ 
"One-sixth,"  replied  Jamie,  promptly.  "Bu  |j 
there  would  be  seven  people  there,  Jamie  ^ 
Don't  you  know  how  many  times  sevei  ;^ 
goes  into  one?"    "Yes,  teacher,  and  I  knov  « 
my  mother.    She'd  say  she  wasn't  hungr 
for  pie  that  day.    I'd  get  one-sixth."  „ 


This  Bible  that  you  read,  or  should  read  j( 
oftener  than  any  other  book,  is  full  of  th 
wisdom  of  many  centuries,  the  wisdor^  ^ 
taught  by  God  through  these  centuries.  On 
fact  is  always  evident  in  the  teachings  of  thi  j 
Bible,  and  that  is  that  we  are  going  to  b 
tried,  we  are  going  to  have  trials,  we  canno 
escape  them.    Good  people  are  the  ones  whs 
have  trials ;  wicked  people  do  not  look  upo; 
experiences  as  trials,  for  they  go  throug 
anything  just  to  enjoy  and  have  a  goa 
time.    Trials  are  due  to  denials,  for  th 
sake  of  what  is  right  and  pleasing  to  Goc 
and  the  need  of  denials  comes  to  us  in 
multitude  of  ways.    Some  things  we  den 
ourselves  which  we  ought  not  to  deny  oui 
selves.    Anything  that  brings  happiness  i 
right,  providing  at  the  same  time  it  does  no 
in  any  way  make  us  evil. — S.  S.  Advocate. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  difference  betwee 
one  who  loves  Christ  and  one  who  does  nc 
theshortest  statementof  this  difference woul 
be  simply  this:  the  one  who  loves  Christ  i 
all  the  time  striving  for  something  highei 
something  better,  and  this  something  high© 
something  better,  is  a  something  that  i 
God-like,  for  Christ  is  God,  and  they  ai 
striving  to  be  Hke  Christ.    The  person  wh 
does  not  love  Christ  does  not  always  striv 
for  something  higher,  something  that  . 
divine.    The  person  who  does  not  lovj  1 
Christ  may  strive  to  be  better  and  do  th' 
things  that  men  care  most  for,  and  in  ot 
age  even  the  things  that  men  care  most  fcj  ; 
are  sometimes  like  the  things  Christ  loveci  i 
But  the  Christian  simply  and  solely  aims  t{  1 
be  like  Christ,  and  in  so  doing  to  please  Goi 
the  Father. — Id. 

Betty's  Playtime. — "Oh,  pshaw!"  saii 
Betty,  when  mamma  called  her  from  play 
"somebody's  always  a-wantin'  me  to  d| 
something!"  She  ran  into  the  house  with  I 
frown  on  her  face. 

"Betty,"  said  mamma,  "if  you  can't  obe! 
cheerfully — " 

"Well,  I  always  have  to  be  doin'  somt 
thin',"  burst  out  Betty.  "I  never  ca 
pla;y— " 

You  may  play  this  whole  day  long, 
said  mamma  quietly. 

"And  not  do  anything  else?"  asked  Bett) 
"Not  do  another  thing,"  said  mammj 
"Oh,  good!"  cried  Betty,  and  she  ran  an 
got  her  doll  things  and  began  making  a  dre< 
for  Cora  May,  her  new  dolly.  i. 
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Grandma  came  into  the  room  while  she 
/as  sewing. 

"Betty,"  she  said,  "will  you  run  upstairs 
md  get  granny  her  spectacles?" 

"Yes,  grandma,"  cried  Betty,  jumping 
ip  in  a  hurry,  for  she  dearly  loved  to  do 
nings  for  grandma. 

"No,  Betty,"  said  mamma;  "you  keep 
m  with  your  doll  things.  I'll  get  grandma's 
lasses  myself." 

Betty  returned  to  her  sewing,  but  some- 
low  it  wasn't  so  interesting  as  it  had  been, 
he  threw  it  down  the  minute  little  Ben- 
amin  waked  from  his  nap  and  ran  to  take 
dm. 

Nursing  is  too  much  like  work,"  said 
namma,  taking  the  baby  out  of  her  arms; 
'you  must  not  do  any  to-day." 

Betty's  cheeks  turned  rosy.  She  thought 
»f  the  times  she  had  grumbled  when  mamma 
lad  asked  her  to  hold  baby.  Now  she 
krould  have  given  much  just  to  hold  him  one 
.ftiinute. 

Mary  Sue,  Betty's  best  friend,  came  by  to 
_.et  her  to  go  on  an  errand  with  her. 
'  "  I  am  sorry,  but  you  can't  go,"  said  mam- 
'na.    "Running  errands  is  not  play,  you 

LHOW." 

Jack  came  running  in  with  a  button  to  be 
ewed  on.  Betty  put  on  her  little  thimble 
md  began  sewing  it  on.  But  mamma  came 
n  before  she  had  finished. 

"Why,  the  idea  of  your  sewing,  child!" 
he  said,  taking  the  needle  and  thread  out  of 
ler  hand.    "Run  along  to  your  play." 

When  father  came  home  to  dinner,  Betty 
tarted,  as  usual,  to  open  the  front  door  for 
[lim.    But  mamma  called  her  back. 
"You  forget,  Betty,"  she  said  in  her 
jjbleasant  way,  "that  you  are  not  to  do  any- 

Wng  for  anybody  to-day." 
■g  I  "Then  I  guess  I'd  better  not  ask  her  to 
drop  my  letter  in  the  mail  box,"  said  Cousin 
!]i  Kate;  "it  might  interfere  with  her  play-" 
[j  I  "I'm  tired  of  playin'!"  cried  Betty.  She 
J  fan  out  to  the  kitchen.  Callie,  the  cook, 
jwould  let  her  help  her,  she  knew.  But,  for 
jji  a  wonder,  not  even  black  Callie  would  let 
J  per  do  anything. 

J;  "I's  agwine  ter  a  fun'ral,"  she  said,  "an' 
,i  \'s  in  a  mighty  big  hurry  to  git  off.  But, 
'law,  honey!  I  wouldn't  hab  you  'rupted  in 
.  ■  your  play  fer  nuthin' !" 

Poor  Betty!  She  thought  the  day  would 
never  come  to  an  end. 

"Oh,  mamma!"  she  cried  as  she  kissed  her 
at  bedtime;  "do  wake  me  up  early  in  the 
morning.    I  want  to  get  a  good  start. 
iiiHelpin'  is  so  much  better  than  playin'  all 
111  ;the  time." — Mary  Callum  Wiley,  in  Pearls. 


fa 


There  is  not  a  grace  that  can  adorn  the 
Christian  character,  but  you  will  have  need 

*  for  it  to  appear  in  at  some  time  or  other; 
therefore  seek  the  whole,  that  you  may  stand 

®' perfect  and  complete  in  all  the  will  of  God. 


God  Glorified  and  the  World  Bettered  by  the 
Crippled  and  Helpless. 

By  David  Gregg,  writer  of  "The  Quakers  as  Makers  oj 
America." 


When  the  earthly  tabernacle  shakes,  it 
i  reminds  us  of  the  mercy  of  having  a  house 
I  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 


Whenever  you  buy  or  sell,  let  or  hire, 
make  a  clear  bargain  and  never  trust  to 
"we  shan't  disagree  about  trifles." 


My  fellow-men,  what  we  need  is  to  have 
things  explained  to  us,  and  then  we  can  be- 
come restful  in  the  presence  of  all  human 
life.  We  need  to  be  told  that  the  man  born 
blind  was  bom  blind  for  the  glory  of  God; 
and  that  Lazarus,  who  fell  sick  and  died,  fell 
sick  and  died  for  the  glory  of  God.  We  need 
to  be  shown  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the 
suffering  cripple,  who  apparently  can  do 
nothing  but  exist  and  suffer.  We  need  to 
be  shown  how  his  sufferings  talk  to  others, 
and  move  even  those  who  have  never  seen 
him,  but  only  have  heard  of  him.  When  we 
are  told  this,  darkness  is  taken  away,  and 
his  Httle  life  rises  in  our  estimation  until  it 
positively  reaches  that  which  looks  like 
grandeur. 

This  story,  which  is  told  of  a  cripple  lad 
in  one  of  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Scot- 
land, illustrates  what  1  mean.  The  father  of 
the  lad  was  a  potter  by  trade.  He  was  a 
poor  man,  and  so  had  to  leave  the  little  suf- 
ferer at  home  alone,  when-  he  went  day  hy 
day  to  his  work.  But  the  boy  was  in  his 
thoughts  all  the  day  long.  And  what  is  more, 
his  fellow  workmen  knew  it.  At  the  close  of 
each  day's  work,  he  carried  to  the  "wee  lad," 
as  he  called  him,  a  flower,  or  a  bit  of  ribbon, 
or  a  fragment  of  crimson  glass,  indeed,  any- 
thing that  would  lie  on  the  white  counter- 
pane of  his  bed,  and  break  the  monotony  and 
give  color  to  the  room.  He  never  went  home 
at  nightfall  without  some  toy  or  trinket, 
showing  he  remembered  the  pale  face,  which 
lighted  up  when  he  came  in.  He  said  noth- 
ing to  the  men  in  the  shop  about  the  sufferer, 
but  he  brought  with  him  the  influence  of  the 
sick-room,  and  this  told  in  that  shop.  It 
called  the  workmen  into  fellowship  with  the 
little  one.  Some  of  the  men  made  curious 
little  jars,  and  tea-cups  on  their  wheels,  and 
some  brought  fruit  in  the  bulge  of  their 
aprons.  They  said  nothing  about  these 
things,  the  subject  was  too  solemn ;  but  they 
put  the  things  into  the  old  man's  hat,  where 
he  found  them.  He  knew  for  whom  they^ 
were  intended.  That  whole  pottery,  full  of 
men  coarse  in  nature,  grew  quiet  as  the 
months  passed,  and  the  men  left  off  their 
profanity  and  became  gentle,  and  kind,  and 
loving  in  the  shop  and  at  home.  It  was  the 
look  on  the  father's  face,  which  he  brought 
with  him  from  the  little  one's  bedside,  that 
was  the  subduing  power.  From  that  look 
it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the 
inevitable  shadow  was  drawing  nearer.  Ev- 
ery day  somebody  without  saying  a  word 
did  a  piece  of  the  father's  work  for  him,  and 
thus  enabled  him  to  get  home  earlier  and 
come  later.  When  the  bell  tolled  the  death- 
knell  and  the  little  coffin  was  carried  out  of 
the  door  of  that  lowly  house,  right  around 
the  corner,  out  of  sight,  there  stood  a  hun- 
dred stalwart  workmen  from  the  pottery, 
with  their  clean  clothes  on,  most  of  whom 
gave  a  half  day's  time  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  off  their  hats  before  the  simple  proces- 
sion and  filing  in  behind  it  and  following 
across  the  village  green,  that  small  burden  of 
a  child  which  probably  not  one  of  them  had 


ever  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  The  action  of 
these  men,  attending  unbidden,  the  funeral 
in  a  body,  brought  to  light  the  great  and 
elevating  power  of  that  suffering  boy,  and 
made  it  plain  to  the  mourning  father  that 
he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  That  day,  but  not 
before,  the  father  saw  how  his  boy  had  en- 
tered into  the  life  of  every  one  of  these  strong 
men,  and  had,  in  a  measure,  regenerated 
them,  and  had  made  them  better  in  the  shop 
and  better  in  their  own  home.  His  suffer- 
ing boy  had  set  love  at  work  in  the  com- 
munity, and  love  had  ennobled  a  hundred 
homes  and  more.  This  unexpected  fact  was 
a  revelation,  and  that  day  the  darkness  that 
hitherto  had  perplexed  the  father's  heart 
gave  way  to  a  light  which  consoled  and 
cheered.  God,  who  in  the  days  gone  by, 
had  ruled  and  over-ruled  in  the  great  but 
perplexing  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  ruling 
also  in  this  life,  which  was  the  life  of  one 
of  the  least  of  his  saints. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Faith. 

Faith  hath  feet  to  walk,  wings  to  fly,  ears 
to  hear,  eyes  to  see,  a  heart  to  understand. 
These  are  only  shadows,  figures,  signs,  spars 
and  sails  to  the  ship;  but  come  down  to  the 
quarter-deck,  down  into  the  cabin,  down  into 
the  heart  of  the  commander,  there  you  find 
the  real  purpose.  This  is  the  factor  that 
trims  the  sails,  watches  the  heavens,  uses 
every  wind  that  blows,  shapes  the  course  and 
arrives ! 

Faith  is  the  man,  alive,  ec|uipped,  experi- 
enced, a  man  with  wings,  visions,  vitahties; 
a  man  who  knows,  who  follows  on  to  know; 
a  man  of  enterprise,  enlargement,  elevation. 
Not  a  stranger  to  the  third  heavens,  sees 
telescopically,  studies  microscopically,  hears 
words,  receives  impressions,  gathers  energy. 
Does  it  all  alone,  no  human  companion  near, 
in  the  darkness  of  his  own  mental  sphere, 
for  light  is  only  a  figure  of  speech,  takes  in 
stores,  folds  in  his  bosom  the  roll  of  secret, 
sealed  orders,  forms  the  purpose,  hoists  the 
signal,  sets  the  sails,  leads  the  fleet  to  man- 
hood and  to  victory.  A  permanent  secret 
between  Jehovah  and  the  soul,  never  to  be 
revealed  to  another.  Here  we  find  the  mak- 
ings of  leaders,  princes,  confessors,  martyrs. 
.  "He  counted  me  faithful,"  says  Paul. 
How  does  He  count?  He  counts  men  faith- 
ful who  are  fit. 

They  have  searched,  they  have  found, 
they  know  the  wilderness,  they  have  studied 
alone,  they  have  died  to  all,  let  go  all,  touch- 
ed the  desert,  the  heart  clean-swept,  the  soul 
vacant;  then  God  comes  in.  He  filleth  the 
empty  soul,  the  proud  are  sent  empty  away. 
Oh  the  years!  Forty  years  for  Moses  in 
Midian.  Thirty  years  for  John  in  the  des- 
erts "  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel." 
Thirty  years  for  the  Son  of  Mary  in  seclusion, 
with  only  a  gleam  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Are  these  rare  isolated,  disconnected, 
items  of  history,  when  men  came  in  touch 
with  God,  episodes  in  a  miraculous  age? 

Why  are  men  to-day  destitute  of  assur- 
ance, shorn  of  persuasive  power,  strangers  to 
inspiring  touch  and  divinest  thrill?  Where 
is  the  care?  We  must  haste  to  the  heavenly 
places,  and  sit  down  there  and  listen,  only 
there  comes  the  voice  to  the  confiding  hu- 
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man'spirit,^only  there  do  we  fill  up  with 
grandeur,  only  there  are  human  fingers  made 
fast  to  the  Divine  Arm. 

Receptive  power,  transmitting  power, 
chargea  with  bounding  assurance.  We  rise 
up  "we  stand  before  the  Lord,  we  speak  that 
we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen." 

H.  T.  M. 


Science  and  Industry. 

What  Forestry  Has  Done. — Many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  think  that  forestry  had 
never  been  tried  until  the  Government  began 
to  practice  it  upon  the  National  Forests. 
Yet  forestry  is  practiced  by  every  civilized 
country  in  the  world  except  China  and 
Turkey.  It  gets  results  which  can  be  got 
in  no  other  way,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
the  general  welfare. 

What  forestry  has  done  abroad  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  what  it  can  accomplish 
here.  The  remarkable  success  of  forest 
management  in  the  civilized  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  is  the  most  forcible  argu- 
ment which  can  be  brought  in  support  of 
wise  forest  use  in  the  United  States. 

The  more  advanced  and  progressive 
countries  arrive  first  and  go  larthest  in 
forestry,  as  they  do  in  other  things.  Indeed, 
we  might  almost  take  forestry  as  a  yardstick 
with  which  to  measure  the  height  of  a  civili- 
zation. On  the  one  hand,  the  nations  which 
follow  forestry  most  widely  and  systemati- 
cally would  be  found  to  be  the  most  enlight- 
ened nations.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we 
applied  our  yardstick  to  such  countries  as 
are  without  forestry,  we  could  say  with  a 
good  deal  of  assurance,  by  this  test  alone, 
"Here  is  a  backward  nation." 

The  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia,  taken 
together,  have  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  forest  history  and  applied  all  the  known 
principles  of  forestry.  They  are  rich  in 
forest  experience.  The  lessons  of  forestry 
were  brought  home  to  them  by  hard  knocks 
Their  forest  systems  were  built  up  gradually 
as  the  result  of  hardship.  They  did  not 
first  spin  fine  theories  and  then  apply  those 
theories  by  main  force.  On  the  contrary, 
they  began  by  facing  disagreeable  facts. 
Every  step  of  the  way  toward  wise  forest 
use,  the  world  over,  has  been  made  at  the 
sharp  spur  of  want,  suffering,  or  loss.  As  a 
result,  the  science  of  forestry  is  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  most  directly  useful  of  all 
the  sciences.  It  is  a  serious  work,  under- 
taken as  a  measure  of  relief,  and  continued 
as  a  safeguard  against  future  calamity. 

I  he  United  States,  then,  in  attacking  the 
problem  of  how  best  to  use  its  great  forest 
resources,  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  pioneer 
in  the  field.  It  has  the  experience  of  all 
other  countries  to  go  upon.  There  is  no 
need  for  years  of  experiment  with  untried 
theories.  The  forest  principles  which  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  actual  practice  have  proved 
right  are  at  its  command.  I  he  only  ques- 
tion is,  How  should  these  be  modified  or  ex- 
tended to  best  meet  American  conditions? 
In  the  management  of  the  National  Forests 
the  tiovernment  is  not  working  in  the  dark. 
Nor  is  it  slavishly  copying  European  coun- 
tries. It  is  putting  into  practice,  in  America 
and  for  Americans,  principles  tried  and 
found  correct,  which  will  insure  to  ail  the 


people  alike  the  fullest  and  best  use  of  all 
forest  resources. 

Take  the  case  of  Germany.  Starting  with 
forests  which  were  in  as  bad  shape  as  many 
of  our  own  which  have  been  recklessly  cut 
over,  it  raised  the  average  yield  of  wood  per 
acre  from  twenty  cubic  feet  in  1830  to  sixty- 
five  cubic  feet  in  1904.  During  the  same 
period  of  time  it  trebled  the  proportion  of 
saw  timber  got  from  the  average  cut,  which 
means,  in  other  words,  that  through  the 
practice  of  forestry  the  timberlands  of 
Germany  are  of  three  times  better  quality  to- 
day than  when  no  system  was  used.  And 
in  fifty-four  years  it  increased  the  money 
returns  from  an  average  acre  of  forest  seven- 
fold. 

In  France  forestry  has  decreased  the 
danger  from  floods,  which  threaten  to  de- 
stroy vast  areas  of  fertile  farms,  and  in 
doing  so  has  added  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  National  wealth  in  new  forests.  It 
has  removed  the  danger  from  sand  dunes  and 
in  their  place  has  created  a  property  worth 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Applied  to  the 
State  forests,  which  are  small  m  comparison 
with  the  National  Forests  of  this  country,  it 
causes  them  to  yield  each  year  a  net  revenue 
of  more  than  14,700,000,  though  the  sum 
spent  on  each  acre  for  management  is  over 
one  hundred  times  greater  than  that  spent 
on  the  forests  of  the  United  States. 

France  and  Germany  together  have  a 
population  of  100,000,000,  in  round  numbers, 
against  our  probable  85,000,000,  and  State 
forests  of  14,500,000  acres  against  our  160, 
000,000  acres  of  National  Forests;  but 
France  and  Germany  spend  on  their  forests 
1 1 1,000,000  a  year  and  get  from  them  in  net 
returns  $30,000,000  a  year,  while  the  United 
States  spent  on  the  National  Forests  last 
year  1 1,400,000  and  secured  a  net  return  of 
less  than  $130,000. 

In  Switzerland,  where  every  foot  of  agri- 
cultural land  is  of  the  greatest  value,  forestry 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  people  to  farm 
all  land  fit  for  crops,  and  so  has  assisted  the 
country  to  support  a  larger  population, 
and  one  that  is  more  prosperous,  than  would 
be  the  case  if  the  valleys  were  subjected  to 
destructive  floods.  In  a  country  as  small  as 
Switzerland,  and  one  which  contains  so 
many  high  and  rugged  mountains,  this  is  a 
service  the  benefits  of  which  can  not  be 
measured  in  dollars.  It  is  in  Switzeriand 
also,  in  the  Sihlwald,  that  forestry  demon- 
strates beyond  contradiction  how  great  a 
yield  in  wood  and  money  it  may  bring  about 
if  applied  consistently  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  circular  entitled  "What  Forestry  Has 
Done,"  just  published  by  the  Forest  Service, 
and  obtainable  upon  application  to  the 
Forester,  Washington,  D.  C.,  reviews  the 
forest  work  of  the  leading  foreign  countries. 
The  chief  lessons  which  may  be  learned  from 
them  are  summarized  as  follows: 

What  forestry  has  done  in  other  countries 
shows,  first  of  all,  that  forestry  pays,  and 
that  it  pays  best  where  the  most  money  is 
expended  in  applying  it.  The  United  States 
is  enormously  behind  hand  in  its  expenditure 
for  the  management  of  the  National  Forests, 
but  nevertheless  returns  have  already  in- 
creased with  increased  expenditure  for  man- 
agement. 


A  second  lesson,  clearly  brought  home  b} 
foreign  forestry,  is  the  need  of  timely  action 
since  forest  waste  can  be  repaired  only  a' 
great  cost. 

Third,  private  initiative  does  not  suffice  b; 
itself  to  prevent  wasteful  forest  use.    Eng  I 
land,  it  is  true,  has  so  far  consistently  f©I 
lowed  a  let-alone  policy.    However,  Englani  ^ 
has  been  depending  upon  foreign  supplie 
of  wood.    Now  that  all  Europe  is  runnini 
behind  every  year  in  the  production  of  woo 
(2,620,000  tons) ,  and  there  are  unmistakabl 
signs  that  countries  which  lead  as  exporter  if 
of  wood  will  have  to  curtail  their  wood  e> 
ports,  England  is  at  last  feeling  her  depend 
ence  and  is  speculating  uneasily  as  to  wher 
she  can  certamly  secure  what  wood  she  ne^ 
in  the  future. 

Fourth,  when  the  forest  countries  ai 
compared  as  to  wood  imports  and  export; 
and  when  it  is  realized  that  a  number  of  th 
countries  which  practice  forestry  are  evel 
now  on  the  wood-importing  list,  the  nee 
of  forestry  in  the  export  countries  is  doubl 
enforced. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  an 
Canada,  for  instance,  are  making  good  th 
wood  deficit  of  a  large  part  of  the  work 
Sweden  cuts  much  more  wood  (106,000,00 
cubic  feet)  than  she  produces;  Russia,  i 
spite  of  her  enormous  forest  resources,  hj 
probably  entered  the  same  road;  and  Enj 
land,  the  leading  importer  of  wood,  mus 
count  more  and  more  on  Canada.  But  th 
United  States  consumes  every  year  from  thre 
to  four  times  the  wood  which  its  foresl 
produce,  and  in  due  time  will  doubtle.' 
take  all  the  wood  that  Canada  can  spare:  I 
other  words,  unless  the  countries  of  th 
western  hemisphere  apply  forestry  promptl 
and  thoroughly,  they  will  one  day  assuredl 
be  held  responsible  for  a  world-wide  timbe 
famine. 

Fifth,  in  comparison  with  foreign  countrii 
the  prospects  for  forestry  in  .  the  Unite 
States  are  particularly  bright,  for  the  follow 
ing  reasons:  j 

(1)  We  start  with  the  assurance  th;i 
success  can  certainly  be  attained. 

(2)  We  have  few  of  the  handicaps  whicj 
have  trammeled  other  countries.  We  ha\ 
no  ancient  forest  rights  and  usages  witj 
which  to  contend,  or  troublesome  properli 
questions  to  settle. 

(3)  The  results  which  other  lands  hav 
achieved  by  long  struggle,  often  with  bitt(j 
costs,  are  free  to  us  to  use  as  we  wish.  Vj 
have,  it  is  true,  our  purely  National  arj 
local  forest  questions,  but  the  key  to  mar! 
of  them  is  somewhere  in  the  keeping  of  tl 
countries  which  have  achieved  forestry. 

(4)  In  variety  combined  with  value  o\ 
forests  are  without  a  parallel  in  the  worl 
They  produce  timber  adapted  to  the  greate: 
variety  of  uses,  so  that,  except  to  me: 
shortage,  importations  of  wood  are  unnel' 
essary.  Furthermore,  transportation  fa- 
ilities  enable  us  to  make  every  forest  regi(fe 
available.  Thus,  by  specializing  our  fore: 
management,  each  kind  of  forest  may 
made  to  yield  the  kind  of  material  for  whi^i 
it  is  best  adapted,  and  the  wastes  due  » 
compulsory  use  of  local  supplies  may  t 
practically  eliminated.  I 
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:   An  Experience  of  Stephen  Grellet. 
Stephen  Grellet  (Etienne  De  Grellet  Du 
abillier)  in  referring  to  the  time  when  he 
as  but  a  "  babe  in  Christ,"  just  commencing 
s  remarkable  religious  career,  says: 
"  I  was  led,  in  those  days,  into  some  pecu- 
ir  straits,  and  on  this  subject  I  cannot  omit 
(Caking  a  few  words  to  those  who  are  under 
tnder  scruples,  and  who  apprehend  that 
lese  are  of  the  Lord's  requiring.    Keep  un- 
pr  them,  my  friends;  eye  the  Lord  under 
>em;  but  at  the  same  time,  be  careful  not 
)  judge  your  brethren,  who  are  not  led  into 
le  same  restraint  as  you  are.    For  these 
icercises  may  be  brought  upon  you  for  the 
pry  purpose  to  humble  you;  but  if  you 
idge  your  brethren,  and  give  way  to  a  cen- 
mous  spirit,  self  in  you  will  be  exalted — 
eath,  and  not  life,  will  have  dominion  over 
ju.  Make  a  distinction  between  that  v/hich 
essentially  and  permanently  obligatory, 
id  those  straits  and  exercises  that  belong 
ily  to  yourselves,  in  order  to  keep  you  un- 
;r  close  discipline,  and  in  which  your  obedi- 
iCe  will  be  equally  requisite,  when  the 
ivine  command  may  go  forth  to  you,  to 
;ase  from  those  things,  as  now,  when  you 
link  you  are  called  to  practice  them.  And 
au  who  are  not  led  into  straits,  like  your 
rethren,  be  tender  of  their  scruples,  feel  for 
lem,  and  encourage  them,  even  to  faithful- 
ess;  for  nothing  ever  so  small,  which  is  of 
le  Lord's  requiring,  is  to  be  slighted;  and 
is  in  proportion  as  we  are  faithful  in  little 
pings,  that  we  are  made  rulers  over  rhore. 
1  "One  of  the  difficulties  under  which  1  was 
Bought,  related  to  my  eating  and  drinking, 
felt  myself  prohibited  from  partaking  of 
nimal  food,  and  also  of  everything  that  was 
.^ne  produce  of  slavery;  for  the  sense  of  the 
[  ufTerings  of  that  people  was  heavy  upon  me. 
\fter  1  had  been  thus  led  for  about  two 
ears,  I  began  to  be  afraid  lest  1  should  con- 
inue  in  that  manner  of  living  from  former 
pprehensions,  and  not  from  the  continued 
equiring  of  the  Lord,  and  thus,  by  being 
ingular  among  my  friends,  improperly  draw 
heir  attention  to  me.    In  much  fear  1  ven- 
ured  one  day  to  partake  of  animal  food 
igain,  but  great  distress  came  upon  me,  at- 
ended  with  a  renewed  evidence  that  my 
')Utward  man,  as  well  as  my  inner  one,  must 
f)e  kept  in  much  lowness.    1  felt  also  an 
issurance  that  when  the  days  of  my  release 
rem  this  fast  should  come,  1  should  have 
the  same  undoubted  assurance  of  it,  as  1  had 
chen  of  being  led  into  it.    1  continued  about 
"ive  years  under  that  exercise,  and  when  my 
release  came,  the  free  use  of  everything  in 
ihe  creation  was  set  before  me  so  that  1 
received  it  with  thankfulness  and  modera- 
tion.   Great  was  the  fulness  of  the  Lord's 
love  at  that  time  and  the  sweetness  of  his 
presence.  It  seemed  as  if  heaven  was  opened, 
,and  the  angelic  host  was  about  me,  proclaim- 
ing the  Lord's  praise  and  glory,  to  which,  I 
was  permitted  to  join  my  feeble  accents. 
This  took  place  at  the  house  of  my  dear 
|friends,  John  and  Esther  Griffm,  at  Purchase, 
(Whilst  traveling  on  a  religious  visit  in  com- 
pany with  my  beloved  friend  John  Hall.  A 
I  holy  solemnity  came  upon  us  all." 
I    Stephen  Grellet  was  Dom  in  France  in  the 
(year  1773,  and  died  in  1855,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two  years  and  fourteen  days. 


Thoughts  of  Several  Members  in  Expectation  of 
Attending  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

At  a  tea  meeting  held  recently  at  Lansdowne,  six- 
teen papers,  written  mostly  by  those  commonly  con- 
sidered younger  Friends,  were  read,  all  answering  ques- 
tions as  to  the  value  either  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  or  to 
the  individual,  of  the  individual's  attending  our  ap- 
proaching Yearly  Meeting.  From  these  papers  the  fol- 
lowing selections  have  been  made  from  several  con- 
tributions. These  could  not  well  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  contents  nor  repetitions  one  of  another 
wholly  avoided: 


In  looking  forward  to  Yearly  Meeting  with  the  idea 
before  me,  of  how  I  may  be  benefited  by  going,  one 
thing  that  occurs  to  me  is,  the  pleasure  to  be  experi- 
enced by  meeting  with  so  many  Friends  and  friendly 
acquaintances.  It  is  a  real  benefit  to  find  others  we 
seldom  see  have  not  forgotten  us  and  are  glad,  as  we 
are  ourselves,  to  exchange  a  pleasant  greeting. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Yearly  Meeting  should  be,  and 
1  hope  is,  to  most,  a  real  spiritual  uplift  and  the  desire 
is  felt  to  be  more  of  a  help  in  the  Body  and  more  worthy 
of  being  a  member  of  such  an  organization. 


1  hope  to  add  my  prayerful  waiting  and  my  loving 
thought  to  the  silent  portions  of  the  meeting. 

When  our  silent  waiting  is  blessed  by  some  inspiring 
message  I  hope  to  be  so  influenced  by  it  that  I  will  be 
a  better  member  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  having  been 
present  at  the  gathering. 


It  is  truly  a  great  privilege  to  me  to  be  able  to  mingle 
with  so  many  valued  and  valuable  Friends  as  we  do  in 
the  sessions  of  Yearly  Meeting.  Often  we  do  not  come 
face  to  face  with  them,  yet  that  sense  and  feeling  that 
we  have  all  come  together  with,  I  trust,  the  same  high 
purpose,  of  worshipping  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  with 
his  Divine  help  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Meeting, 
have  their  uplifting  tendency  to  me. 


1  am  a  very  small  part  of  the  sum  total  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  meeting.  My  presence  is  more  an  earnest 
of  the  years  to  come,  a  sort  of  unexpressed  pledge  of 
zeal  for  the  future  of  our  religion,  that  brings  its  degree 
of  satisfaction,  rather  than  any  immediate  definite  help. 


I  have  found  great  peace  while  sitting  with  you  in 
Yearly  Meeting,  where  we  were  all  feeling  after  God. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  while  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  church  is  the  object  of  the  members  collectively, 
yet  individually  we  are  hungry  for  God's  Spirit,  and  at 
this,  His  banqueting  table,  we  are  satisfied.  Let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  are  permitted  to  sit  at  His  feet,  and 
be  sure  we  shall  be  fed. 


I  can  help  by  my  appreciation  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
and  what  it  stands  for;  by  my  good  thought  towards  it; 
by  my  love  of  the  truth  upheld  by  it;  possibly  by  my 
kindly  criticism  of  its  errors;  by  my  desire  to  help  with 
prayer  and  meditation  (whether  I  speak  or  keep  si- 
lence); by  encouraging  love  and  unity  and  peace;  by 
endeavoring  to  do  away  with  all  manner  of  discord  and 
bigotry  and  prejudice.  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand." 


To  obtain  from  any  action  the  most  benefit  there  is 
in  it,  is  to  believe,  that  you  will  be  assisted  thereby. 
Therefore  in  attending  the  coming  Yearly  Meeting  ses- 
sions my  mind  will  be  filled  with  suggestions  that  1  am 
to  be  benefited  mentally  and  spiritually.  What  I  will, 
if  persisted  in,  can  be  realized. 

The  spiritual  atmosphere  pervading  the  deliberations 
will,  1  trust,  help  lift  my  experiences  just  a  little;  the 
wise  counsel  of  those  larger  in  experience  than  myself 
will  be  helpful. 


As  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand  I  have  no  need 
of  thee,  nor  the  head  to  the  feet  1  have  no  need  of  you; 
neither  can  an  individual  member  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
say  the  meeting  has  no  need  of  me.  If  I  attend  the 
meeting  with  a  receptive  heart  and  a  real  desire  for 
spiritual  uplift,  my  attitude  must  be  seen  and  felt  by 
those  with  whom  1  personally  mingle  and  may  arouse 
a  similar  feeling  in  perhaps  a  less  thoughtful  mind. 
Thus  one  influences  another  in  an  ever  widening  circle, 
as  the  ripples  made  by  throwing  a  pebble  into  a  pond 
cease  only  when  the  shore  is  reached. 


The  benefit  others  may  derive  from  my  presence  is 
hard  to  define  unless  it  may  be  there  are  those  present 
who  may  also  feel  a  fellowship  and  strength  to  them 
from  seeing  me  amongst  the  many  who  could  come 
for  nothing  else  than  a  spiritual  communion  with  each 
other,  which  is  always  helpful  to  us  all. 


The  meeting  is  a  spiritual  democracy  [intended  first 
as  a  theocracy],  the  strength  of  which  consists  in  the 
spiritual  light  of  each  individual  therein  co-ordinating 
with  that  of  each  other  individual  and  with  that  of  the 
whole  meeting  to  a  definite  judgment  upon  the  business 
before  it.  The  varying  spiritual  view,  judgment  and 
experience — and  even  inexperience — of  the  whole  meet- 
ing, comprising  as  it  does  individuals  of  so  many  differ- 
ent types  and  habits  of  mind,  working  together  and 
upon  one  another  to  a  definite  end,  must  approximate 
to  a  degree  of  perfect  judgment,  in  a  spiritual  sense, 
as  the  combination  of  all  the  colors  will  produce  a 
perfect  color — white. 


If  it  be  really  true  that  we  are  members  one  of  another 
and  none  suffers  or  gains  without  the  suffering  or  bless- 
ing of  all,  we  must  believe  that  those  who  can  attend 
our  Yearly  Meetings  little  or  not  at  all  must  be  blessed 
in  our  blessing,  and  must  be  hurt  in  our  failure  to  realize 
the  blessing.  As  recipients  of  a  tenderer  brotherly 
love,  even  those  who  may  receive  no  blessing  from  their 
own  attending  should  expect  those  of  us  who  do  attend 
not  to  fall  short  in  our  shedding  abroad  the  new  light 
which  has  come  into  our  hearts. 


I  hope  to  try  to  find  what  is  the  mind  of  Truth  in  the 
questions  that  come  up.  By  earnestly  waiting  for  what- 
ever light  may  be  revealed  to  me,  and  by  reverently 
pondering  the  matters  that  are  before  the  meeting,  I 
may  contribute  to  the  general  spiritual  atmosphere  and 
religious  covering  which  sometimes  so  notably  is  spread 
abroad  over  us. 

It  is  often  of  interest  to  me  to  wonder  which  of  the 
various  Queries  will  have  particular  attention  from  our 
ministers,  and  what  they  will  say  about  the  matters  of 
plainness,  and  worship,  and  so  on.  This  I  feel  is  not 
wholly  a  right  attitude  of  mind.  1  hope  1  may  not  be 
only  curious  to  learn  on  what  lines  the  general  concern 
of  the  meeting  may  be  expressed,  but  rather  try  to  share 
in  the  concern,  and  realize  the  message  of  God  to  me, 
and  to  feel  the  truth  that  He  wishes  to  have  brought 
home  to  my  life. 


The  rightly  concerned  members  who  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  meeting  have  watched  with  prayerful 
hearts  the  interest  and  activity  which  its  younger  mem- 
bers are  taking  in  the  various  channels  for  good  through- 
out the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  influence  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  as  a  weighty  and 
august  body  over  your  young  and  tender  hearts  is  of 
priceless  value;  your  hearts  are  easily  influenced  by  the 
dignity  and  reverential  attitude  of  the  body  at  large 
wfien  seriously  considering  grave  and  important  ques- 
tions, and  impressions  are  made  which  will  remain  with 
you  all  through  life. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  as  a  body  needs  your  attendance 
in  a  spiritual  frame  of  mind  and  would  have  you  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  exercises,  and  although  young  in 
years  you  owe  the  mother  church  a  duty  by  attending 
Its  various  sittings  when  possible  and  sharing,  as  you 
are  rightly  guided,  in  its  concerns  and  exercises.  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  needs  you  to  stand  up  for  its 
principles  to-day  as  much  as  ever  it  did;  Friendly  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  are  becoming  more  and  more  recog- 
nized by  the  public  at  large  and  you  should  appreciate 
your  membership  and  association  among  such  a  worthy 
people. 


If  any  Friend  thinks  that  Yearly  Meeting  cannot  be 
benefited  by  his  attendance,  he  has  not  a  proper  self- 
respect;  if  any  thinks  that  Yearly  Meeting  cannot  be 
profitably  held  without  him  he  has  an  improper  self- 
esteem. 

We  must  be  earnest,  eager  and  alert  to  serve  one 
another  and  to  serve  Christ,  for  the  welfare  and  prog- 
ress of  his  church.  In  this  spirit  we  shall  be  benefited, 
even  if  the  call  to  service  comes  to  us,  as  it  will  perhaps 
come  to  most  of  us,  as  a  call  to  wait  in  patience  and 
silence.  How  much  Yearly  Meeting  means  to  an  earn- 
est, devoted  member  who  does  what  he  does,  even  if  to 
an  outward  observer  it  is  only  to  be  present,  because 
he  believes  that  in  so  doing  he  is  doing  the  will  of  his 
Master  and  best  serving  the" interests  of  the'church! 
How  little  Yearly  Meeting_means  to  one  who  goes  as  a 
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spectator,  just  to  look  on!  How  little  benefit  is  the 
presence  of  those  who  feel  that  nothing  depends  upon 
them! 


Although  not  on  the  program,  either  in  connection 
with  the  routine  business  or  otherwise,  a  sense  of  deep 
concern  often  over-spreads  the  congregation.  At  such 
times  the  meeting  for  business  becomes  a  meeting  for 
worship.  The  solemnity  of  such  occasions,  with  the 
communications  of  anointed  ministers,  is  often  the 
feature  which  remains  most  distinctly  in  mind  in  look- 
ing back  upon  the  sessions  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 


Not  being  much  given  to  public  speaking,  if  1  am 
able  to  attend  Yearly  Meeting  this  spring,  1  shall  hope 
to  take  with  me  a  real  interest,  which  if  multiplied  by 
many  personalities  ought  to  make  the  task  easier  for 
those  who  do  speak.  Although  not  without  opinions 
and  desires  for  many  changes,  I  shall  on  going  thither 
try  to  leave  behind  me  a  critical  spirit.  I  shall  try  to 
remember  that  the  prayerful  desire  of  even  an  insig- 
nificant member,  may  help  to  deepen  the  life  of  the 
meeting.  If  we,  being  many,  should  claim  the  promise 
made  even  to  a  few,  and  should,  with  our  minds  bare 
of  prejudice,  ask  a  great  thing,  such  as  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  our  Society,  who  could  foretell 
the  result?  Perhaps  from  the  earnest  faithfulness  of 
one  person  some  concern  as  vital  as  this  might  over- 
power the  meeting. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Baltimore  Friends  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death,  on  the  25th  ult.  of  Anne  King  Carey,  wife 
of  James  Carey,  Jr.  She  was  one  of  the  clerks  of  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting,  and  a  member  of  all  its  most 
important  committees. 


The  next  day  after  our  attendance  at  the  very  large 
funeral  of  William  O.  Newhall  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  a  call 
was  found  awaiting  to  attend  that  of  Ann  Whittier 
Wendell  also,  at  two  p.  m.,  in  Wayne,  Pa.  She  was 
found  to  have  attained  to  the  unusual  age  of  nearly 
ninety-eight  years,  but  for  seventy  years  was  almost 
laid  by  as  an  mvalid  by  an  accident  received  in  younger 
days.  She  was  ever  careful  to  lead  the  consistent  life 
and  exhibit  the  plain  testimonies  of  the  Friend  of  the 
olden  time.  A  cousin  of  John  G.  Whittier,  she  pos- 
sessed bright  mental  faculties  worthy  of  such  relation- 
ship, and  her  death  like  much  of  her  life  was  evidently 
in  the  peace  of  God  her  Saviour.  An  unfinished  letter 
written  by  her  own  hand  eight  years  before,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  The  Friend,  was  found  the  day  after 
the  funeral  and  forwarded  to  him.  expressing  her  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  in  the  contents  of  our  periodical; 
and  her  estimate  of  the  remarkable  character  of  a 
Southern  Friend  of  her  memory.  Geo.  W.  Reed,  of  whom 
we  hope  to  learn  more,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 


Correspondence. 

Can  any  of  (he  readers  of  The  Friend  inform  me 
with  whom  the  saying  originated:  "  Fruitful  in  the  field 
of  offering,  and  joyful  in  the  house  of  prayer''? 

A.J.G. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  Staies.— An  employers'  liability  bill  has 
lately  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington bv  a  vote  of  three  hundred  to  one.  it  has  also 
passed  the  Senate.  Ihis  bill  establishes  the  doctrine 
thai  railroad  companies  in  interstate  commerce  are 
liable  for  personal  injuries  to  employes  in  service.  It 
relaxes  the  contributory  negligence  rule,  though  a  pro- 
vision diminishes  the  amount  of  the  recovery  in  the 
same  degree  as  negligence  contributed  to  the  injury. 
The  bill  further  makes  each  party  responsible  for  his 
own  negligence  and  requires  each  to  bear  the  burden 
thereof. 

A  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States 
and  Portugal  was  signed  at  Lisbon  on  the  7th  instant. 

The  Senate  of  New  York  State  has  defeated  the  bill 
abolishing  race  track  gambling  which  had  passed  the 
House.  Governor  Hughes  has  taken  steps  to  renew 
the  effort  to  obtain  proper  legislation  on  this  subject, 
and  has  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  says:  "It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  people  will  permit  the 
plain  mandate  of  the  Constitution  to  be  ignored.  The 
contest  has  not  ended.  It  has  only  begun.  Itlwill 
continue  until  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  obeyed." 


In  a  message  to  the  Legislature  he  said:  "The  demoral- 
izing influences  and  the  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State  which  are  involved  in  the  continuance  of  this 
evil  are  obvious.  Still  more  important  is  the  necessity 
of  vindicating  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  and  of 
demonstrating  that  this  is  a  State  where  law  and  order 
prevail." 

President  Roosevelt  has  lordered  that  as  clean  rail- 
road coaches  be  provided  for  negroes  as  for  whites.  He 
has  directed  Attorney-General  Bonaparte  to  bring  suit 
against  Southern  railroads  which  are  declared  to  offend 
in  this  respect.  The  President  says  that  reputable  ne- 
groes have  complained  to  him  that  on  certain  Southern 
railroads  the  accommodations  for  their  race  are  "filthy 
and  inadequate."  Though  insisting  on  cleanliness,  the 
President  does  not  urge  that  separate  compartments  or 
cars  for  blacks  and  whites  be  done  away  with. 

President  Roosevelt  has  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
calling  attention  to  the  need  of  further  legislation  in 
,regard  to  anarchists  in  which  he  says:  "Unquestion- 
ably there  should  be  further  legislation  by  Congress  in 
this  matter.  When  compared  with  the  suppression  of 
anarchy,  every  other  question  sinks  into  insignificance. 
The  anarchist  is  the  enemy  of  humanity,  the  enemy  of 
all  mankind.  His  is  a  deeper  degree  of  criminality  than 
any  other.  No  immigrant  is  allowed  to  come  to  our 
shores  if  he  is  an  anarchist.  And  no  paper  published 
here  or  abroad  should  be  permitted  circulation  in  this 
country  if  it  propagates  anarchistic  opinions." 

Within  twenty  miles  of  New  York  City  there  is  a 
population  of  one  million  Jews.  Here  are  one-fifth  as 
many  Jews  as  in  Russia,  four  times  as  many  as  are  in 
the  British  isles,  and  twenty  times  as  many  as  dwell  in 
Jerusalem. 

It  is  stated  that  horses  are  such  a  pest  in  Nevada 
that  the  Legislature  has  been  asked  to  do  something  to 
exterminate  them.  They  leap  over  fences  and  destroy 
gardens.  They  entice  valuable  horses  away  from  pas- 
tures to  join  the  roving  herds.  Sometimes  they  attack 
people,  fighting  with  hoofs  and  teeth. 

In  a  recent  election  in  Illinois  thirty-six  counties  out 
of  one  hundred  and  two  in  that  State  voted  to  abolish 
the  saloon.  Estimates  place  the  number  of  saloons 
voted  out  of  business  at  nearly  two  thousand  and  the 
anti-saloon  majorities  cast  in  the  entire  territory  voting 
at  twenty-eight  thousand. 

The  south  tunnel  of  the  two  which  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  Company  is  constructing  under  Bergen  Hill, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  is  nearing  completion.  When  finished 
it  will  be  possible  for  a  person  to  travel  from  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  Bergen  Hill  tunnel  to  East  Avenue,  Long 
Island  City — a  distance  of  5.3  miles — without  coming 
above  ground. 

The  steamship  Braunjels  has  lately  arrived  at  this 
port  from  Calcutta  with  a  collection  of  wild  animals, 
birds  and  reptiles,  valued  in  all  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Among  them  were  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  monkeys,  thirty  boa-constrictors, 
twenty-nine  anacondas,  eight  leopards,  three  tigers, 
two  tapirs,  one  orang-outang. 

A  clock  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world  is  in  course 
of  construction  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  dial  is  to  be 
twenty-eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  minute-hand  is 
eighteen  feet  long.  The  hands  and  numerals  on  the 
face  of  the  clock  will  be  outlined  with  incandescent 
lights,  enabling  people  miles  away  to  tell  the  time  at 
night. 

School  children  of  Helena,  Montana,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  set  to  work  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  city  on  a  certain  day. 
A  committee  went  around  beforehand  and  reported 
what  needed  to  be  done.  Back  yards,  alleys  and  vacant 
lots  were  cleaned  up,  and  the  riibbish  removed.  Side- 
walks were  swept,  school  yards  planted  with  trees  and 
vines.  The  children  collected  and  sent  to  the  smelter 
sixteen  and  one-half  tons  of  flattened  tin  cans,  and  re- 
ceived over  a  hundred  dollars.  With  the  monev  they 
bought  swings,  horizontal  bars  and  other  apparatus  for 
the  schools.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  neglected  wastes 
have  given  place  to  flowers  and  shrubs  and  well-kept 
lawns. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  city  of  Chelsea,  adjoining 
Boston,  Mass..  was  destroyed  hv  fire  on  the  12th  inst.. 
causing  a  loss  estimated  at  nearly  six  million  dollars, 
and  making  ten  thousand  persons  "homeless.  Its  origin 
is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  rags.  I  he  burned  area  is  about  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  long  and  half  a  mile  wide. 

Foreign. — Treaties  have  been  signed  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  arranging  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Canadian  boundary  and  fishing  questions 
by  commissions. 


In  England  steps  have  been  taken  against  cigaretti 
smoking.  It  is  said  in  that  country  that  fifteen  millioi 
pounds  are  spent  for  cigarettes  each  year. 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  canal  between  Berlin  ant 
Brandenburg  storage  batteries  for  moving  the  cana 
boats  have  been  used  with  much  success.  A  motor  ii 
connection  with  a  propeller  drives  the  barge  forwarc 
at  a  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  the  power  coming  fron 
a  ten-ton  storage  battery  which  is  charged  with  enougl 
electricity  to  run  the  boat  from  one  town  to  the  other 

Recent  laws  enacted  in  Germany  provide  that  thi 
use  of  the  German  language  is  to  be  compulsory  in  al 
public  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  except  ii 
the  case  of  international  congresses  or  election  meetings 
The  number  of  people  not  speaking  the  German  Ian 
guage  including  Poles,  Danes,  French  and  others^  i 
stated  to  be  four  million  five  hundred  thousand. 


NOTICES. 

Notice. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Edu 
cational  Association  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Select 
School  on  Fifth  Month  2nd,  1908.  Principal  WilsQi 
Farrand  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  speak  at  3.30  p.  m.  0| 
"The  overcrowded  curriculum,"  and  Professor  Juliu; 
Sachs  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  a 
7.30  p.  m.  on  "The  professional  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers." 

Francis  N.  Maxfield. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wil- 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  train, 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  read 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phoni 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superiniendad. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  Tern 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  27th,  1908.  Ap 
plications  for  admission  should  be  made  at  once. 

Parents  who  wish  to  send  children  as  new  pupils  ii 
the  Fall  Term  should  apply  early  this  spring,  especiailj 
those  desiring  assistance  from  the  scholarship  funds. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown.  Pa. 


Died. — On  nineteenth  of  Second  Month,  1908,  a 
Winona,  Ohio,  Altha  E.  Gamble,  daughter  of  Charle 
W.  and  Rachel  S.  Gamble,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  lie 
age.  She  was  of  a  loving  and  gentle  disposition,  eve 
willing  to  help  bear  the  burdens  of  others,  which  en 
deared  her  to  many  friends.  The  increased  thought 
fulness  and  desire  to  do  right,  seemed  like  a  preparatibi 
for  the  final  change,  which  came  suddenly.  "  Blesset 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

 ,  the  twenty-fourth  of  First  Month,  1907,  in  tli( 

forty-first  year  of  her  age,  Rachel  Y.  Patten,  wife  0 
William  Patten,  of  Whittier,  Linn  Co.,  la.,  and  daughte 
of  Thomas  D.  Yocom.  A  member  of  Springville  Month 
ly  Meeting  of  Friends.  She  was  of  an  amiable  disposi 
tion  and  manifested  her  attachment  to  the  Society  b} 
her  diligence  in  attending  meeting  when  health  woul( 
permit,  and  her  consistent  and  plain  appearance,  am 
solid  deportment  therein.  And  although  the  prospec 
of  leaving  her  family  and  aged  father  was  a  trial  to  her 
yet  she  was  enabled  to  say:  She  had  left  it  all  in  thi 
hands  of  Him  who  doeth  all  things  well.  She  repeate< 
the  twenty-third  Psalm  near  the  time  of  her  close,  am 
we  are  comforted  in  the  hope  that  our  loss  is  her  eterna 
gain. 

 ,  at  the  home  of  Barclay  Dewees.  his  son-in-law 

near  Whittier.  la.,  Thomas  D.  Yocom,  the  seventeentl 
of  First  Month,  1908,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  hi 
age.  He  bore  a  lingering  illness  with  patience  am 
seeming  resignation,  apparently  dwelling  under  the  con 
viction  that  his  end  was  drawing  near,  and  with  calm 
ness  expressed  a  concern  for  his  children  and  grand 
children  with  the  same  earnest  solicitude  he  had  Ion) 
felt  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  he  was  a  mem 
ber,  being  firmly  attached  to  its  principles  and  testi 
monies.  He  seemed  to  have  a  comfortable  assuranci 
that  his  end  would  be  peace,  at  one  time  sending  ; 
message  to  a  friend  to  meet  him  in  heaven.  And  ii 
reference  to  the  severing  of  the  tender  ties  of  relation 
ship  he  said:  "He  was  trying  to  be  resigned  and  tha 
his  faith  was  that  the  grace  of  God  would  sustain  to  th' 
end.  saying:  "Not  by  works  of  righteousness  that 
have  done  can  we  be  saved." 
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Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  1908. 
The  227th  annual  session  of  the  Friends 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Eastern  Maryland  opened  on  the  Second- 
day  of  the  present  week,  the  20th  inst.,  with 
the  usual  nearly  full  attendance.  It  had 
been  preceded  on  the  Seventh-day  by  a 
lively  and  solemnized  sitting  of  the  Meeting 
(rf  Ministers  and  Elders.  The  first  condition 
to  find  expression  was  our  loss  by  death  of 
so  unusual  a  number  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
who  have  passed  away  during  the  year;  and 
even  he  who  was  vocally  bringing  this  to 
notice  was,  with  others,  soon  summoned  out 
of  the  Meeting  by  the  decease  of  another  of 
its  members,  his  father-in-law,  James  G. 
McCollin.  Wm.  C.  Allen's  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  service  with  that  of  his  wife  in 
Europe  last  summer,  and  his  encouragement 
by  the  Meeting  to  complete  it  as  regards 
France  and  Germany  during  the  coming  sea- 
son, is  adverted  to  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number.  So  edifying  and  baptizing  a  season 
as  followed,  it  is  felt,  cannot  now  be  ap- 
proached with  words. 

Second-day,  the  2oih. — ^The  opening  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  was  favored  in  a  long  and 
living  silence,  wherein  many  are  believed  to 
have  entered  into  their  inner  chamber  and 
prayed  to  their  Father  who  heareth  in  secret. 
So  unbroken  a  silence  on  such  an  occasion  is 
not  remembered  to  have  occurred  for  years. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings for  the  past  year  occupied  most  of  the 
time  of  this  day's  session  of  the  Men's  Meet- 
ing, and  the  consideration  of  the  Queries  and 
Answers  that  of  the  Women  Friends. 

A  revised  draft  of  instructions  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  Pemberton  Fund  had  been 
adopted.  This  Fund,  now  used  for  assisting 
Friends  in  attending  the  sittings  of  Yearly 
Meeting,  the  Quarterl)^  Meetings  held  in 
Philadelphia,  and  appointees  to  meet  with 
&)mmittees  in  the  service  of  those  meetings, 
arose  from  a  lot  of  ground  of  three  acres 
devised  by  John  Pemberton,  who  died  in  the 
year  1795,  for  the  benefit  and  service  of 
Friends  in  the  accommodation  of  the  horses 
of  those  attending  the  meetings  above  men- 
tioned.   When  railroad  cars  and  other  pub- 


lic conveyance  succeeded  the  use  of  private 
conveyance,  the  Pemberton  property  was 
authorized  to  be  turned  into  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  fares  of  those  v/ho  come  to 
the  meetings  by  the  more  modern  means. 
A  committee  of  twenty  on  Disbursements  of 
the  Fund,  chosen  from  members  of  all  the 
seven  Quarterly  Meetings  had  been  appoint- 
ed. 

The  sacredness  of  human  life  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  Capital  Punishment  had 
again  claimed  the  weighty  attention  of  this 
Meeting,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee  which  was  named  to  take  it 
under  serious  consideration  and  report  when 
prepared. 

It  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  that  a  work  largely 
doctrinal,  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
Clarkson's  Portraiture  of  Quakerism  now  in 
use  in  some  Friends'  schools,  but  also  in- 
tended to  have  a  larger  use  than  merely  in 
the  class-room,  had  been  prepared  and  the 
manuscript  is  now  ready  for  submission  to 
the  inspection  and  judgment  of  the  Meeting. 
Also  a  collection  of  short  Biographical 
Sketches  (nearly  50)  of  the  lives  of  prominent 
Friends  had  been  prepared  and  the  manu- 
scripts were  now  about  ready  for  final  re- 
vision preparatory  to  publication,  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
was  desired  in  the  work.  Committees  ac- 
cordingly were  appointed  to  examine  these 
productions  and  report. 

The  Book  Committee  reported  that  there 
had  been  taken  from  the  Bookstore  during 
the  year  1,375  volumes  and  10,241  pam- 
phlets. Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  dol- 
lars' worth  of  these  had  been  granted  gra- 
tuitously. There  have  been  printed  during 
the  year  24,499  volumes  and  pamphlets,  the 
cost  of  producing  which  has  been  I807.25. 
The  stereotype  plates  of  Barclay's  Apology, 
prepared  in  1848,  now  so  worn  as  to  need 
renewal,  are  in  process  of  being  reproduced 
in  new  type.  Eleven  of  the  United  States, 
four  foreign  lands,  and  fourteen  educational 
institutions  have  been  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  our  Friends'  books.  Extracts 
from  letters  of  appreciation  of  these  were 
read,  and  offers  were  made  by  the  Comniittee 
to  meet  the  growing  desire  which  is  evident 
for  supplies  of  Hterature  elucidating  our  doc- 
trines and  principles. 

The  Charles  Willits  Fund  had  furnished 
about  61,400  copies  of  the  African's  Friend 
to  Liberia  and  the  Southern  States,  a  period- 
ical which  by  the  help  of  I500  given  by  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  had  been  doubled  in 
its  size  for  a  considerable  part  of  last  year. 

In  a  detailed  report  of  the  Committee  to 
assist  the  Doukhobors,  a  valuable  history 
of  the  whole  Doukhobor  movement  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  subsequent  establishment  of  that 
people  in  Canada  was  given,  which  we  hope 


to  spread  before  our  readers  entirely  at  an 
early  day.  It  gave  rise  to  most  interesting 
discussions  and  remarks.  Means  seem  to 
be  on  hand  for  Friends  to  conduct  their 
work  with  this  people  for  some  three  years 
yet. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Ab- 
ington  Quarterly  Meeting,  asking  that  the 
Yearly  Meeting  enter  into  consideration  of 
our  duty  in  keeping  our  hearts  open  to  the 
condition  of  suffering  humanity,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  oppressing  the  hirelipg  in 
his  wages;  and  of  placing  in  our  Discipline 
an  advice  against  patronizing  stores  whose 
goods  are  produced  under  cruel  or  ill-paid 
labor,  or  sold  under  conditions  of  unneces- 
sary hardship  to  employees.  The  subject 
was  referred  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  to 
consider,  and  next  year  to  report  its  judg- 
ment. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Sound  Words. 

(Concluded  irom  page  323.) 

Among  such  objectionable  terms  as  in- 
vented by  man,  I  may  be  allowed  to  men- 
tion. 

1 .  The  use  of  the  term  "  The  Word  of  God" 
as  a  name  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  whereas 
if  we  follow  the  practice  of  the  inspired  wri- 
ters, we  shall  confine  the  term  "  The  IV ord," 
as  the  Apostle  John  did,  to  Christ  Jesus,  who 
as  "the  Word  with  God  was  God."  And  as 
we  read  in  Ezekiel  xxxiii:  i,  "The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  me,  saying,"  and  in  the 
second  verse  this  Word  speaks  of  Himself  as 
God,  "When  /  bring  a  sword  upon  the  land," 
etc. 

2.  God  called  Abraham,  and  chose  Israel, 
that  He  might  put  his  name  upon  them,  and 
that  in  that  name  they  might  bear  witness 
to  the  worid,  that  there  is  but  one  true, 
almighty,  everiasting  God.  And  fully  as  we 
believe  the  Scripture  record  of  God's  differ- 
ent manifestations  of  Himself  to  man  in  the 
different  dispensations,  we  know  Him  only 
in  that  manifestation  which  He  makes  to  us; 
but  we  as  fully  believe  in  the  record,  as  to 
his  appearance  in  others,  even  as  the  proph- 
ets did  believe  what  they  foretold  so  plainly 
of  his  coming  in  the  flesh,  his  sufferings, 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension  into  glory, 
and  as  Jesus  himself  foretold  his  discipks, 
"I  come  again  to  you,"  and  "Lo  I  am  with 
you  alway  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
I  neither  saw  his  appearance  on  Sinai,  amidst 
whose  terrors  the  law  was  given,  nor  the 
tranquil  quiet  of  the  Shekinah  on  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  the  judgment  and  mercy- 
seat  of  God.  I  heard  not  the  angels'  song 
as  the  shepherds  did  on  Bethlehem's  hills, 
nor  saw  Him  as  by  his  word  He  healed  the 
leper,  raised  the  dead  or  stilled  the  storm; 
but  "not  having  seen"  I  yet  believe,  and  his 
Spirit  in  me,  God's  truth  and  witness  in 
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every  heart,  beareth  witness  to  me  of  the 
truth  declared,  and  I  believe  also  the  wit- 
nesses, men  of  truth,  chosen  of  Him,  who 
is  the  Truth  itself,  to  hear  witness  to  other 
men.  But  I  do  not  approve  of  the  term,  in- 
vented by  men  to  define  a  notion  of  the  God- 
head, as  held  by  the  mere  mind  of  man;  the 
term  Trinity,  defined  by  them,  as  meaning 
"three  persons  in  the  one  Godhead."  God 
is  not  a  person,  else  would  He  have  parts,  but 
He  is  a  Spirit,  filling  all  things,  and  infinitely 
above  all  created  things,  for  neither  the 
heaven,  nor  the  heaven  of  heavens,  can  con- 
tain Him,  and  He  is  only  known  in  and 
through  his  own  Spirit,  like  as  the  sun  in  the 
heavens  can  be  seen  only  in  its  own  light. 
I  cannot  use  the  term  person  as  applied  to 
God,  since  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Job  says : 
"Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God?  and  talk 
deceitfully  for  him?  Will  ye  accept  his 
person?  Will  ye  contend  for  God?  .  .  . 
He  will  surely  reprove  you,  if  ye  do  secretly 
accept  persons."    Job  xiii:  8-i  i. 

"Sacrament,"  too,  a  term  now  used  for 
what  millions  accept  as  a  sine  qua  non  of 
the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Neither  a  Hebrew, 
Greek  nor  Biblical  term,  but  of  Latin  and 
Pagan  origin,  used  by  the  Romans,  centuries 
before  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh. 
Their  word  was  "Sacramentum"  from  sacer, 
sacred,  and  a  suffix  mentum,  and  used  as  a 
name  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  the 
Roman  soldier.  I  would  ask  then,  "Why 
should  we,  who  as  Christians,  believe  that 
"above  all  things  we  are  not  to  swear  at 
all ;"  nor  are  we  as  soldiers  to  kill  our  fellow- 
men  for  whom  Christ  died  to  save,  why 
should  we  apply  this  term  to  what  by  many 
is  deemed  the  most  sacred  rite  solemnized 
by  them,  conscientiously  believing  them  to 
be  perpetual  ordinances  of  Christ,  but  which 
we  believe  were  but  types  of  the  better 
things  to  come,  the  substance,  the  spiritual 
things,  which  they  but  foreshadowed.  No! 
if  we  yet  hold  to  those  things,  call  them  not 
as  Constantine's  Pagan  priests  did,  but  give 
them  their  simple  Jewish  names,  significant 
of  their  original  institution. 

But  saddest  of  all,  and  the  most  incon- 
gruous term  of  all,  is  the  latest  invention, 
and  one  which  I  fear  will  prove  to  be  a 
prolific  seed  of  degeneracy  and  declension, 
little  less  dark  than  when  the  hand  of  man, 
under  Constantine,  undertook  to  rule  the 
consciences  of  men,  in  those  things  relating 
to  God,  which  no  man  can  learn  or  know 
but  as  the  Lord  by  his  grace,  the  true  light 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  worid.  revealeth  to  the  soul.  This  grace 
is  God's  gift  to  salvation,  given  to  us  through 
Christ,  in  whom  dwelt  the  fullness  and  from 
whom  as  an  inexhaustible  fountain  it  flows. 
He  invites  all  to  come  and  drink  that  we 
may  receive  according  to  measure.  But  now 
it  is  not  an  individual  emperor,  backed  by 
the  power  of  Rome,  that  would  enslave,  but 
it  is  the  same  power  of  evil  seeking  to  destroy 
the'truth.  The  Apostle  says,  we  should  not 
be  ignorant  of  his  devices,  for  he  would,  if 

it  were  possible  "deceive  the  ," 

and  "as  Christ  says  "seduce  the  very  elect." 
Rom.  xvi:  iS,  Mark  xiii:  22.  It  is  now 
"Scholasticism,"  and  by'the'term  I  do  not 
mcan'to  decry  human  learning,  wherein  the 
human  mind  exercises  itself  in  natural  creat- 


ed things,  or  states  or  conditions  incident 
thereto,  which  is  its  proper  sphere,  but  I 
mean  when  presumptuously  it  seeks  to  un- 
ravel Divine  truths,  by  the  feeble  powers  of 
man.  When  by  thy  powers,  O  man!  thou 
canst  the  mystery  of  the  light  and  life-giving 
sun  with  its  inexhaustible  fires  explore, 
when  thou  canst  trace  the  source  of  that 
power  that  framed  the  universe,  imparting 
to  each  revolving  sun  its  law  of  motion,  then 
mayst  thou  hope  to  search  into  Him  and  in- 
to his  purposes,  who  is  invisible  to  man,  and 
unsearchable  in  Himself. 

If  man  is  true  to  himself,  and  rightly  uses 
his  gifted  reason,  he  will  find  that  when  his 
mind  clearly  and  evidently  pursues  his  law- 
ful path  of  science  or  nature,  it  affords  him 
a  sense  of  pleasure,  but  let  it  presume  to 
unravel  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  and  author- 
itatively speak  of  Eternal  things,  his  mind 
then  becomes  beclouded;  bewildered  it  lands 
him  in  absurdities ;  nor  can  any  two  men  be 
found  coming  to  the  same  evident  conclu- 
sions. With  Nebuchadnezzar  he  can  say: 
"Is  not  this  great  Babylon  which  I  have 
builded?"  and  truly,  too,  for  all  is  a  confusion 
of  tongues.  But  not  so  with  the  believing 
Christian.  He  knows  the  arm  of  power,  on 
which  he  leans.  He  hears  the  voice  of  Him 
who  calls,  above  the  roar  of  raging  seas.  He 
feels  the  inflowings  of  comfort  which  no 
earthly  source  can  supply.  He  has  an  as- 
sured hope,  borne  witness  to  by  the  truth 
itself,  of  a  glorious  immortality  beyond  fleet- 
ing time,  when  man,  his  thoughts  and  all 
his  aspirations  perish  in  the  grave.  The  de- 
light the  man  of  science  experiences  when 
his  mind  compasses  some  new  truth,  when 
he  discovers  something  previously  unob- 
served, is  experienced  in  a  ten-fold  degree 
by  the  simple,  believing,  trusting  Christian, 
as  following  his  Divine  Guide,  some  new 
vista  of  truth  is  revealed  to  his  spiritual 
eye. 

His  spiritual  communion  and  fellowship 
with  his  fellow  believers  and  with  his  Lord,  is 
real  and  perceptible  to  the  spiritual  faculties 
bestowed  in  that  new  life,  into  which  he  is 
born  again,  a  birth  which  comes  not  through 
the  workings  of  the  natural  mind  but  by  the 
power  of  God's  Spirit.  This  true  science  in 
natural  things,  and  this  true  wisdom  and 
philosophy  in  spiritual  things,  are  in  no  ways 
antagonistic,  but  quite  compatible,  and  high- 
ly adorn  their  possessor.  Neither  one  mars 
the  other,  but  the  one  is  seen  and  admired  of 
nien,  the  other  the  eye  of  God  alone  sees. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  England's  greatest  phil- 
osopher, was,  I  believe,  the  happy  possessor 
of  both  in  no  small  degree. 

But  it  is  when  man's  scholastic  wisdom 
seeks  to  fathom  the  depths  of  godliness, 
then  does  it  become  "philosophy  falsely  so 
called."  Such  is  the  so-called  Higher  Criti- 
cism.  which,  by  false  logic,  glosses  and  foolish 
surmises,  would  sap  the  foundations  of  faith 
and  bereave  the  mourner  of  that  hope  which 
is  centred  within  the  veil ;  a  hope  bought  and 
bestowed  on  men,  in  the  most  evident  way 
possible,  by  Him  whose  name  is  Love  and 
Truth.  Nor  do  these  men  substitute,  for 
what  they  take  away,  any  tangible  hope  or 
surety  of  happiness  in  the  worid  to  come. 
Shall  we  then,  like  Esau,  despise  our  birth- 
right and  it  may  be  find  no  place  of  repent- 


ance?   Lose  that  precious  time  which  is  be-  j, 
stowed  on  us  to  tread  the  path  of  life  and  jj, 
holiness  that  leads  into  Eternal  glory?  Sure- 
ly, "Nay!"    Rather  "be  diligent  to  make  ^ 
our  calling  and  election  sure." 

But  I  have  sadly  diverged  and  must  re-  ^ 
turn.    I  rejoice  to  hear  those  who  stand  for  ^ 
truth  and  righteousness,  and  cordially  unite  ^ 
with  the  tenor  of  the  Article,  as  taken  from 
the  London  Friend,  written  by  Helen  B.  Har-  |^ 
ris,  referring  to  the  so-called  "New  Theo- 
logy."    This  term  is  in  itself  a  very_  inap- 
propriate  one,  for  its  basis  is  the  will  and 
mind  of  man,  as  being  an  all-sufficient  data, 
on  which  to  build  a  system  of  thought, 
though  they  deign  to  stoop  to  copy  what  . 
others  before  them  have  built,  but  were  they  ^ 
true  to  their  first  principle  they  would  go 
to  Babel  and  Babylon,  Egypt  and  Greece, 
and  copy  their  idolatrous  systems,  for  it  was 
in  protest  to  these  sad  declensions  from  the 
true  knowledge  of  God,  that  Abraham  and 
his  seed  were  called  to  be  a  peculiar  people 
to  God.    But  1  regretted  to  see  how  inad-i 
vertently  our  dear  friend  H.  B.  Harris  quot- 
ed the  term  used  by  those  of  the  "New 
Theology"  as  the  foundation  of  their  belief; 
viz:   "Divine    Imimanence,"   an  unsound 
word,  and  why? 

"  Immanent,"  is,  I  believe,  rather  an  Amer- 
icanism than  an  English  word,  as  it  is  found 
in  Webster,  but  not  in  Chambers'  dictionary. 
It  is  without  doubt  derived  from  the  Latin, 
maneo — I  remain  or  abide,  with  the  prefix 
im  in.  and  its  literal  meaning  is,  abiding  in, 
intrinsic  and  internal.  If  adopted  as  a  word 
in  religious  controversy,  it  must  needs  imply, 
what  we  do  not  believe  i.  e.,  that  the  Deity 
is  an  intrinsic  element  of  man.  We  do  be- 
lieve that  when  man,  through  disobedience 
to  the  Divine  word,  fell  from  his  first  estate, 
he  came  under  the  power  of  the  deceiver  to 
whom  he  had  hearkened,  and  that  as  such 
he  lost  the  Divine  life,  and  became  alien- 
ated from  God,  so  that  the  carnal  mind  is 
at  enmity  to  God.  As  such  the  unregenerate 
man  is  clearly  portrayed  by  the  mspired 
prophet  in  the  fourteenth  Psalm,  v.  i  to  3. 
"They  are  altogether  become  filthy;  there 
is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one."  What 
man  is  now,  is  by  a  renewed  visitation  of  hisf 
mercy  and  grace  to  man,  whereby  through 
his  dear  Son,  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  the  begin-! 
ning  of  a  new  creation,  who  tasted  of  that 
eternal  death  which  by  the  immutable  law, 
of  God  was  due  to  man  as  the  penalty  of  sin,| 
which  death  implied  a  separation  from  God,i 
an  outcast  from  heaven,  a  life  of  misery  and, 
darkness,  without  hope.  So  did  Jesus  cry; 
on  the  cross:  "My  God!  my  God!  why  hast: 
thou  forsaken  me?"  This  visitation  of  Godi  1 
by  his  Spirit  to  man  becomes  God's  Mes-I  | 
senger  of  love  to  man,  which,  as  received,! 
is  the  harbinger  and  bearer  of  pardon,  mercy! 
and  life.  But  it  may  be  rejected;  man  mayi 
through  persistent  disobedience  become  a! 
reprobate,  when  God  withdraws  his  Spirit.' 
This  cannot  then  be  an  intrinsic  part  of  man, 
nor  can  we  speak  of  God's  visitation  of  love; 
by  his  Spirit  as  the  "divine  immanence." 
God's  command  is  "Seek  ye  the  Lord,  while 
He  may  he  found,"  which  plainly  implies  that 
if  we  do  not  seek  Him,  in  his  own  time,  we 
may  vainly  seek  Him  in  our  time.  And 
Christ  in  the  parable  of  the  vine,  says:  "H 
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a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  is  withered." 

We  have,  dear  readers,  in  the  lives,  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  our  early  progenitors 
in  the  truth,  a  priceless  heritage  bequeathed 
to  us.  An  admirable  organization  hard  to 
excel;-«6o  in  keeping  with  the  truth.  A  lib- 
erty in  Christ  possessed  in  an  equal  degree 
by  none.  My  prayer  ofttimes  is,  "May  the 
Lord  be  merciful  to  us  and  bless  us,  keep  us 
in  his_  eternal  truth,  and  enable  us  to  lie 
down  in  peace  and  enter  into  our  Lord's 
eternal  rest. 

W.  W.  B. 


Extracts  from  an  Account  of  Ann  Mercy  Bell 

'       of  York,  England. 

In  the  year  1753,  she  preached  through 
the  streets  and  in  some  of  the  markets  in 
London.    On  the  fifth  of  Eighth  Month, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  she  set 
out,  accompanied  by  several  friends,  and 
came  into  Rosemary  Lane,  at  the  end  of 
led  Lion  Street.    The  lane  was  spread,  up 
and  down,  with  an  abundance  of  loitering 
)eople,  and  upon  our  Friend's  beginning  to 
speak,  many  of  them  flocked  up  to  us.  She 
)reached  the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
amendment,  sometimes  walking,  and  some- 
times standing  a  few  minutes,  in  a  most  ten- 
er  and  engaging  manner,  opening  the  con- 
( itions  of  many,  showing  the  danger  of  con- 
tinuing in  them,  and  recommending  the 
'  grace  of  God,  in  mercy  extended,  for  their 
help,  which  appeared  to  be  received  with 
great  openness  of  heart.  We  proceeded  grad- 
ually, till  we  came  opposite  to  a  public  house, 
at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and  a  hasty  shower 
coming  on,  the  people  invited  us  in  for  shel- 
ter.   Many  sat  dnnking  in  the  boxes,  to 
whom  Mercy  gave  a  compassionate  exhorta- 
tion, which  was  kindly  accepted,  both  by 
the  guests  and  the  woman  who  kept  the 
house.    When  the  shower  was  over,  we  left 
the  house,  being  followed  by  a  pretty  many 
to  the  Ropewalks,  where,  stepping  on  a 
small  rising  bank,  she  stood  awhile  in  silence, 
till  the  people  having  gathered  more  gener- 
ally, which  they  presently  did  to  a  great 
number,  here  sihe  had  a  fresh  and  open 
time,  for  about  the  space  of  twenty-five  min- 
utes.   A  great  solemnity  came  over  them, 
and  the  tears  streamed  plentifully  from  sev- 
eral of  their  eyes.    They  gave  various  tokens 
of  the  reach  they  felt,  by  smiting  their 
breasts,  and  other  sensible  expressions  of 
concern,  and  when  she  closed  her  speech, 
several  cried  out:  "We  never  had  such  a 
visit  as  this !    This  is  not  such  preaching  as 
theirs,  that  come  with  hell  and  damnation  in 
their  mouths.    She  comes  from  God,  to  offer 
his  grace  and  mercy  to  us.    It  is  a  great 
mercy  to  us,  poor,  miserable  creatures,  in- 
deed!"   One  woman  tenderly  acknowledged 
that  she  had  originally  descended  from 
Friends,  but  had  left  them  when  young  for 
the  sake  of  a  wider  path,  and  made  herself 
miserable.    She  was  thankful  to  find  the 
Divine  visitation  renewed  to  her,  and  that 
she  was  not  finally  forsaken. 

15th. — Leadenhall  Market,  having  laid 
before  her  with  great  weight,  for  some  time 
in  the  afternoon,  she  gave  up  to  go.  Enter- 
ing in  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Poulterers' 


Market,  she  went  through,  calling  to  repent- 
ance as  she  passed  with  uncommon  force  and 
solemnity;  and  coming  to  a  convenient  place 
in  the  Leather  Market,  after  the  people,who 
poured  in  at  every  avenue,  were  gathered 
around  her,  she  had  a  large  and  favorable 
opportunity  with  them.  Their  behavior 
was  very  commendable.  They  attended 
with  stillness,  and  afterwards  expressed  a 
general  satisfaction,  wishing  for  more  such 
opportunities.  An  elderiy  woman,  of  good 
appearance,  said:  "She  had  the  Gospel  in 
her  very  soul,  and  she  believed  many  hearts 
were  pierced." 

i6th. — In  the  morning  she'went  through 
Long-alley,  calling  to  repentance,  and  then 
passed  into  the  upper  part  of  Moorfield's, 
where  she  preached  to  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  and  afterwards  had  something  parti- 
cular to  the  children,  several  of  whom  stood 
dropping  their  tears  before  her.    Then  com 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  the  middle  field,  finding 
a  renewal  of  her  concern,  she  appeared  a 
second  time  to  a  great  number.    Many  ex- 
pressed much  satisfaction  and  prajed  success 
rnight  attend  her  labors.   Returning  into  the 
city,  soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  she  appeared 
by  Wood  Street  end,  in  Cheapside;  after- 
wards at  two  different  places  in  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  again  at  Fleet-ditch ;  scarce 
less  than  half  an  hour  at  each  of  the  six 
times,  and  at  some  of  them  more.  The 
strength  and  distinction  she  was  furnished 
with,  in  this  great  day's  work,  was  a  matter 
of  admiration  to  us  who  accompanied  her. 
Many  of  the  people,  who  followed  from  place 
to  place,  observed  with  astonishment  that 
she  not  only  held  out,  but  seemed  to  grow 
in  strength  to  the  last,  and  concluded  it 
must  be  owing  to  an  immediate  support  from 
the  Divine  Power. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  remarkable  visit 
she  was  generally  attended  by  half  a  dozen 
Friends,  and  occasionally  by  above  fifty  oth- 
ers, all  of  their  own  voluntary  motion.  Her 
practice  was,  not  to  set  out  by  the  persuasion 
of  others,  nor  merely  on  a  venture;  but  as 
she  found  her  mind  drawn  to  any  part,  then 
and  there  she  went.  She  was  cautious  of 
giving  offence,  and  though  frequently  in 
great  weakness,  yet  through  the  goodness  of 
God  she  was  sustained,  and  her  strength  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree  that  she  lacked 
nothing,  and  had  a  never-failing  supply  fully 
answerable  to  every  exercise.  A.  F. 
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We  need  the  strength  of  duty  as  much  as 
we  do  the  fire  of  love.  The  steady  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  day  saves  our  religious 
life  from  being  a  mere  weak  alternation  of 
fits  of  joy  and  fits  of  depression.  The  reso- 
lute will  that  allows  no  mere  mood  ever  to 
interfere  with  the  appointed  work  of  the 
present  moment  is  the  back-bone  of  the 
truly  religious  character.  The  instinct  of 
love,  glonous  as  it  is,  yet  may  degenerate 
into  mere  dreamy  feeling,  into  sentimental 
sorrow  for  sin,  and  sentimental  longing  for  a 
holier  life.  That  which  saves  it  from  this 
degenerate  end  is  the  strong,  steady  sense  of 
duty.  And  there  is  no  one  quality  which  is 
better  for  us,  in  every  sense,  to  form,  to 
retain,  to  cherish  in  our  souls  than  this. — 
Archhishop  Temple. 


Seventh-Day  Baptists,  1675. 
About  five  miles  from  New  London^'^dwelt 
a  company  of  Baptists,  called  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  because  they  kept  the  Seventh-day 
of  the  week  for  their  Sabbath.  These  bear- 
ing the  character  of  a  sober,  conscientious 
people,  William  Edmundson  felt  drawn  to 
pay  them  a  visit,  and  accordingly  went  thith- 
er, accompanied  by  James  Fletcher  and  a 
friendly  old  Englishman  who  resided  near. 
On  the  Seventh-day  of  the  week,  when  they 
came  thither,  they  found  them  assembled  in 
silence;  when  they  went  in,  these  people 
seemed  to  be  disturbed;  William  gently  in- 
formed them  that  he  and  his  companions 
had  not  come  to  disturb  their  meeting,  but 
hearing  that  their  sentiments  in  religion 
were  different  from  those  of  the  generality 
of  the  people  in  that  country,  they  were  come 
to  visit  them,  and  if  they  had  a  religion  that 
was  good,  to  share  with  them. 

The  master  of  the  house  then  invited  them 
to  sit  down;  they  sat  some  time  in  silence, 
when  William  feeling  a  Divine  authority  to 
speak,  and  that  these  people  had  honest  de- 
sires in  their  hearts  after  the  knowledge  of 
God,  began  his  service  by  way  of  question, 
"Why  they  kept  that  day  as  a  Sabbath?" 
To  which  they  answered:  "Because  it  was 
strictly  commanded  in  the  Old  Testament." 
He  next  queried,  "  If  we  were  obliged  to  keep 
all  the  law  of  Moses?"    They  replied,  "No; 
but  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  seemed  to 
be  required  more  than  the  rest  of  the  law." 
From  this  introduction,  William  took  occa- 
sion to  inform  them,  that  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath after  the  Jewish  law  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  was  not  necessary,  as  Christ 
Himself  did  many  things  which  the  Jews 
esteemed  a  breach  of  the  Sabbath;  that 
Christ'  had  ended  the  law  of  the  Old  Coven- 
ant, and  now  was  Himself  the  rest  of  his 
people;  and  that  all  must  know  rest,  quiet- 
ness and  peace  in  Him.    These  people  sitting  • 
in  stillness  and  quietude  furnished  him  with 
a  favorable  opportunity  to  continue  his  de- 
claration, in  the  authority  of  the  Gospel, 
opening  to  them  the  way  of  life  and  salva- 
tion, and  when  he  had  done,  concluded  in 
fervent  prayer;  and  then  took  leave  under 
the  mutual  impressions  of  good  will  and  af- 
fection. A.  F. 


Patient  Continuance  in  Well-Doing. 
— A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is 
omnipresent,  like  the  Deity.  If  we  take  to 
ourselves  the  wings  of  the  morning  and 
dwell  in  the  utmost  parts  of  the  sea,  duty 
performed  or  duty  violated  is  still  with  us,  for 
our  happiness  or  our  misery.  If  we  say  the 
darkness  shall  cover  us,  in  the  darkness  as 
in  the  light  our  obligations  are  yet  with  us. 
We  cannot  escape  their  power  nor  fly  from 
their  presence.  They  are  with  us  in  this 
life,  will  be  with  us  at  its  close;  and  in  that 
scene  of  inconceivable  solemnity  which  lies 
yet  farther  onward,  we  shall  still  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of 
duty,  to  pain  us  wherever  it  has  been  viola- 
ted, and  to  console  us  so  far  as  God  may  have 
given  us  grace  to  perform  it. — Daniel  IV eb- 
ster.  ^  

In  doing  the  Lord'-'s  work,  we  may  expect 
the  Lord's  smile. 
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Pourth  MOv2S,  1908. 


The  Inner  Light  and  Its  Relation  to  Modern 
Religious  Thought. 

(Concluded  from  page  322.) 

The  third  quotation  is  from  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
In  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Tenth 
Month,  1907,  on  "The  Ideal  Minister,"  he 
says : 

The  modern  application  of  scientific  schol- 
arship to  the  Bible  and  to  theology  assists 
the  disintegration  of  priestly  conception_  of 
the  ministry.  It  co-operates  with  the  spirit 
of  social  democracy  to  weaken  the  formid- 
able attempt  of  an  infallible  church  to  in- 
terpret Scripture  and  impose  dogma.  It  re- 
covers the  original  liberty  of  Protestants  and 
exalts  the  immediacy  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
action  on  the  intellect  and  conscience.  It  is 
not  intimidated  by  sacerdotal  thunders  nor 
deterred  by  ecclesiastical  penalty.  Rejoicing 
in  the  truth,  it  endures  all  things  for  the 
truth's  sake  

"Wherever  a  man  arises  of  such  simple 
excellence  that  the  people  dare  to  trust  him, 
and  preaches,  without  ecclesiastical  accent, 
a  Gospel  of  the  Living  God  that  appeals  to 
life,  and  an  interpretation  of  life  that  leads 
men  to  the  Living  God — that  man  never 
lacks  an  audience,  an  influence,  and  an  an- 
swer from  human  souls.  The  common  peo- 
ple hear  him  gladly.  The  pre-occupied  ear 
of  culture  is  arrested  by  his  words.  The 
blood  of  high-minded  youth  leaps  beneath 
his  message.  The  storm-swept  heart  of  sor- 
row listens  and  finds  peace.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  phenomenon — this  hungry 
response  that  men  give  to  whosoever,  commg 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  combines  with  a  just 
and  manly  life  the  power  of  interpreting  God 
to  man  and  man  to  himself?  It  means  that, 
as  artificial  and  provisional  conceptions  of 
the  ministry  dissolve  before  the  searching 
realism  of  an  age  of  democracy  and  an  age 
of  science,  the  ministry  itself  is  justified  by 
the  unstudied  verdict  of  human  experience. 
Humanity  outgrows  its  priests  but  not  its 
prophets.  Sacerdotalism  is  a  thing  that  we 
can  live  without,  but  the  seed  of  God  within 
us  creates  kinship  with  the  Infinite  that  an- 
swers wherever  tne  voice  of  a  man  rings  true 
to  the  things  of  God.  It  is  our  involuntary 
sense  of  relation  to  life  and  to  the  Divine 
source  of  life  that  speaks  like  a  harp  string 
jjeneath  the  touch  of  one  having  the  gift  to 

interpret  God  and  the  soul  

The  true  minister  is  he  that  has  that  gift. 
He  is  an  interpreter  one  among  a  thousand! 
He  may  or  may  not  call  himself  a  priest.  It 
matters  not.  He  is  a  minister,  not  because 
he  is  a  priest,  but  because  he  is  a  prophet;  a 
man  who  speaks  for  God  and  for  his  brother 
man  

"The  ministerial  ideal  is,  then,  the  pro- 
phetic ideal.  As  such  it  has  its  basis  not 
in  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  authorization,  but 
in  a  vocation  and  endowment  of  the  Spirit." 

The  men  from  whom  I  have  quoted  are 
all  men  in  high  intellectual  position,  men 
who  have  frankly  met  and  attempted  to 
solve  the  intellectual  problems  facing  the 
church  of  to-day,  they  are  men  in  the  fore- 
front of  at  least  an  important  wing  of  pres- 
ent day  thought,  and  all  of  them  recognize 
from  a  united  philosophical  and  religious  ba- 


sis ;  though  recognizing  the  stronger  claim  of 
the  religious  basis,  tlie  reality  of  religious 
experience  in  human  life,  the  beauty  and 
power  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  Divine  Son  of 
God,  and  the  need  and  possibility  of  direct 
personal  communion  between  man's  soul  and 
God's  Spirit. 

Modern  thought,  then,  as  we  use  the  term 
for  lack  of  a  better,  means  not  a  definite 
statement  of  theory,  not  an  intellectual  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  not  a  destructive  antago- 
nistic force  to  religion — it  is  rather  an  atti- 
tude of  mind  growing  out  of  a  purpose  to 
find  the  truth  whether  in  science,  philosophy 
or  religion.  There  has  been,  and  yet  is,  much 
that  is  partial,  much  that  is  definitely  false, 
much  that  is  temporary  and  weak  in  the 
results  of  this  modern  method.  But  abso- 
lute truth,  we  repeat,  is  vital  and  indestruc- 
tible, and,  through  the  clash  of  opinion,  the 
clear  note  still  sounds  and  the  truth  comes 
forth  clearer  for  the  doubts  which  have  as- 
sailed it.  Much  of  the  seeming  difference  of 
thought  within  the  church  and  without  has, 
after  all,  grown  out  of  a  difference  and  mis- 
understanding of  terms  rather  than  essential 
conceptions. 

One  wonders  sometimes  why  all  this  storm 
and  stress?  When  a  truth  has  been  once 
revealed  to  men  why  question  it?  But  his- 
tory seems  to  prove  that  so  men  learn  to 
love  truth  and  know  it  for  their  very  own, 
that  in  struggle  and  self-sacrifice  for  it,  the 
race  advances,  that  by  a  process  of  continual 
adjustment  of  the  truth  to  particular  needs 
of  the  age  or  generation,  the  truth  itself 
grows  more  grandly  simple  and  more  surely 
true. 

As  a  Society  of  Friends,  we  have  claimed 
from  the  beginning  to  be  without  a  creed 
and  to  emphasize  only  the  simple  gospel  of 
primitive  Christianity,  and  because  we  have 
done  so  more  than  probably  any  other  reli- 
gious body  of  equal  influence,  we  have  had 
least  to  give  up  and  most  to  keep  in  the 
changes  of  thought  and  reconstruction  of 
theological  conception.  The  constructive 
thought  is  tending  to  place  emphasis  on  just 
those  religious  truths  on  which  we  have 
placed  most  emphasis,  so  that  the  faith  in 
the  Divine  Light  or  Inner  Light,  which  at 
first  we  held  in  distinction  from  others,  has 
now  ceased  to  be  distinctive  in  at  all  the 
same  sense.  The  leaders  in  the  church  at 
large  are  coming  more  fully  than  ever  before 
to  unity  with  us  on  this  point.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  our  work  as  a  Society  is 
done.  Should  it  not  rather  mean  that  one 
of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  offered  to 
us  for  service  to  mankind  may  be  open  to- 
day? It  should  be  our  purpose  to  bnng  our 
clearer  and  more  definite  message  into  co- 
operation with  all  that  is  best  and  truest  in 
modern  thought,  and  add  our  strength  to  the 
forces  which  we  believe  are  making  for  the 
victory  of  faith  and  the  coming  of  the  king- 
dom of  God.  With  a  long  line  of  testimony 
behind  us  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
in  nien's  lives,  with  long  freedom  from  tra- 
ditions and  mechanical  forms  which  still 
hamper  other  denominations,  with  the  clear 
teaching  of  the  early  Friends  and  firm  faith 
in  the  definite  and  peculiar  revelation  which 
was  given  to  them  and  entrusted  to  us  their 


children,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  be 
specially  fitted  to  give  forth  the  simple  but 
all-powerful  gospel  message.  The  field  is 
lar^e.  If  we  are  part  of  that  true  church  of 
which  I  spoke  in  the  beginning,  we  will  work 
in  our  own  field  to  leaven  and  uplift  as  our 
fathers  did  in  theirs.  Men  and  wom«ffh,  rich 
and  poor,  are  heart  weary  and  heart  hungry. 
Surely  if  the  primitive  faith  and  zeal  were 
ours,  we  should  reach  out  in  yearning  pity 
and  love  to  the  restless  and  dissatisfied  souls 
who  are  asking  for  a  simple  and  sincere  gos- 
pel. The  practical  knowledge  in  human 
souls  of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Light 
is  what  society  needs  to-day  as  truly  as  it 
ever  did.  Even  though  our  message  may 
not  be  as  distinctive  as  once,  it  is  none  the 
less  needed.  And  one  phase  of  it  is  still 
distinctive.  The  natural  working  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Inner  Light,  as  applied  to 
worship,  has  led  to  our  practice  of  silent; 
communion  or  a  vocal  service  prompted  by 
the  Spirit.  Here  it  seems  to  me,  we  have 
a  peculiar  testimony.  1 1  is  a  manner  of  wor- 
ship which  many  Friends  feel  cannot  appeal 
to  people  untrained  to  its  ideals  in  any  large 
measure.  Yet  numbers  are  turning  away 
from  the  churches  because  they  are  weary  of 
empty  form,  and  from  a  teaching  which  does 
not  satisfy  their  soul  craving.  One  wonders 
if  some  of  these  would  not  find  rest  in  the 
sweet  communion  of  our  silent  meetings  or 
would  not  be  drawn  to  us  if  we  gave  forth 
a  more  loving  and  living  message. 

In  brief  summary  my  point  is  this — that 
the  tendency  of  the  best  religious  thought 
of  the  time  is  toward  that  simple  message 
of  the  early  church  which  was  revived  in 
early  Quakerism ;  that,  consequently,  our  op- 
portunity of  repeating  the  revelation  then 
given,  but  as  adapted  to  modern  conditions, 
IS  peculiarly  large  to-day;  that  the  key- 
thought  of  the  message  is  the  love  of  God  as 
revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  and  personal  reali- 
zation of  his  Spirit  transforming  human  lives 
into  a  likeness  to  Him;  that  our  distinctive 
message  is  the  finding  of  Him  as  a  worship- 
ping congregation  in  silent  waiting  before 
Him. 

The  methods  by  which  we  individually 
carry  the  message  must  differ.  "There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  one  spirit;  there  are 
differences  of  administrations,  but  one  Lord." 
I.  Cor.  xii:  4,  5.  What  we  dare  not  do  is 
to  sit  complacently  by,  satisfied  with  our- 
selves or  our  own  salvation,  while  the  strug- 
gle for  the  kingdom  goes  on,  whether  in  the 
realm  of  intellectual  question  or  in  the  strife 
against  sin  in  our  social  environment.  As 
Christ  suffers  in  Divine  sympathy  with  the 
ignorance  and  blindness  and  sin  of  the  world, 
so  as  we  become  like  Him,  is  it  given  to  us 
in  measure  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of 
his  suffering. 

Anna  M.  Moore. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Christ  is  the  centre  of  union  between  I 
God  and  us;  by  relation  to  him  we  are  raised  1 
to  the  highest  dignity,  and  introduced  into 
a  tower  of  safety. 

In  every  company,  remember  you  profess 
to  be  a  member  01  Christ,  a  son  of  God,  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


Fourth  Mo.  25,  1908. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


/The  Machine  Without  Thread. — "I 
ke  to  sew  when  there  is  no  thread  in  the 
lachine,  it  runs  so  easy,"  said  a  little  girl 
ist  now. 

A  good  many  people,  I  think,  are  pretty 
md  of  running  their  machines  without 
iread. 

When  I  hear  a  boy  talking  very  largely 
'  the  grand  things  he  would  do,  if  he  only 
juld,  and  if  things  and  circumstances  were 
ily  different,  and  then  neglecting  every 
uly  duty,  and  avoiding  work  and  lessons, 
think  he  is  running  his  machine  without 
ly  thread. 

When  I  see  a  girl  very  sweet  and  pleas- 
it  abroad,  ready  to  do  anything  for  a 
ranger,  and  cross  and  disagreeable  in  her 
)me,  she,  too,  is  running  her  machine 
ithout  any  thread. 

When  a  man  or  woman  makes  a  loud  pro- 
>sion  of  piety,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
:ver  lend  a  helping  hand  in  any  Christian 

terprise  that  involves  real  work  and  self- 
iHial,  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  or  her  ma- 

ine  has  no  thread. 

Ah!  this  sewing  without  a  thread  is  very 
sy  indeed,  and  the  life  machine  will  make 
great  buzzing,  but  labor,  time  and  force 
11  in  the  end  be  far  worse  than  lost. — Se- 
\kd. 

The  highest  and  noblest  success  possi- 
j  to  any  life  is  its  realization  of  the  divine 
.rpose  for  it.    Whatever  else  we  may  do, 
^atever   great    thing,    whatever  praise 
;  may  win  from  men  for  our  fine  attain- 
pnts  and  our  splendid  achievments,  if 
„j ;  miss  filling  the  place  God  made  us  to 
j^,  and  doing  the  work  God  made  us  to  do, 
:  have  missed  the  true  glory  of  our  life. — 
j1>  nuard. 

I'B  i 

"We're  going  to  have  apples,  too,"  said 
jj  >mall  boy  as  he  munched  the  rosy  fruit 
^  neighbor  had  just  given   him.  "My 
t  her's  going  to  buy  a  big  tree  all  full  of 
aples,  and  set  it  out  in  our  yard."  The 
;ners  smiled — a  smile  that  held  a  tinge 
madness,  as  they  remembered  that  poor, 
:rren  little  yard — and  one  of  them  re- 
'  '  rked  when  the  child  passed  out  of  sight: 
,  hat  is  the  trouble  with  the  father's  whole 
'  '•-]  he  has  always  been  trying  to  get  his 
:^J3le-trees  full-grown  and  well-filled;  he 
never  been  willing  to  plant  the  seeds 
^jd  wait.    From  his  boyhood  he  has  never 
i.,j!in  content  to  go  into  any  business  that 
;|!jlled  for  steady  work  and  brought  its 
ijjhfits  slowly.    He  has  always  been  rush- 
about  here  and  there,  trying  to  find 
Ine  ready-made  fortune  that  he  could 
y  hands  upon  swiftly.    The  fact  is,  peo- 
I  nearly  always  have  to  grow  their  own 
:asures  of  whatever  sort  they  are,  and 
;eii"oever  trusts  to  securing  them  in  any 
ei'ier  way  will  have  a  bare  lot  to  the  end." 


A  MAN  suddenly  called  away  from  home 
m  business,  and  unexpectedly  detained, 
j  ajt  back  for  an  important  document  stored 

ijong  his  papers.    With  the  request  came 
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directions  for  opening  his  safe — its  combina- 
tion minutely  written  out.  The  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  studied  these,  but  were 
balked  and  puzzled;  the  safe  resisted  all 
their_  efforts.  Finally,  when  they  retired 
to  discuss  whether  the  required  turnings 
backward  and  forward  meant  from  this 
point  Or  the  other,  a  little  girl  of  the  party 
picked  up  the  letter,  busied  herself  with  the 
knob,  and  in  a  minute  the  door  swung  open. 
When  questioned  as  to  her  method,  she 
answered  simply,  "Oh,  I  didn't  know  how, 
but  I  thought  I'd  begin  where  I  was  and  do 
just  what  uncle  said,  and  it  opened."  There 
are  many  of  God's  gifts  that  remain  treas- 
ures locked  away  from  us,  many  of  his 
promises  whose  riches  of  comfort  we  never 
claim,  because  we  do  not  seek  them  simply 
enough.  We  study  them,  we  argue  concern- 
ing their  meaning,  but  they  yield  us  nothing 
until  in  some  hour  of  need  and  weakness 
v/e  "begin  where  we  are,"  and  take  them 
as  they  are  spoken ;  then  the  door  suddenly 
swings  wide.  It  was  a  wise  student  of  na- 
ture and  the  universe  who  wrote,  "The 
plainest  truths  are  precisely  those  upon 
which  man  hits  last  of  all." — Id. 


An  Irish  Friend. 

Thomas  Wight,  of  the  city  of  Cork,  was 
born  in  the  year  1640.  His  father.  Rice 
Wight,  was  minister  of  the  town  of  Bandon, 
a  zealous  man  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
of  a  tender  conscience,  and  very  strict  in 
the  education  of  his  children,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  church  of  England.  His 
son,  Thomas,  served  a  hard  apprenticeship 
with  a  clothier  in  Bandon,  and  whilst  in  his 
service,  hearing  of  a  Quaker  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  neighborhood,  he  went  to  it  out 
of  curiosity.  Finding  that  Friends  sat  si- 
lent for  a  long  time,  he  grew  very  uneasy, 
and  began  to  think,  that  as  he  heard  the 
Quakers  were  witches,  he  might  become  be- 
witched if  he  should  stay  much  longer  in  the 
meeting.  However,  he  waited  a  short  time, 
until  Francis  Howgill,  then  on  a  religious 
visit  in  those  parts,  stood  up  and  uttered 
these  words:  "Before  the  eye  can  see,  it 
must  be  opened;  before  the  ear  can  hear,  it 
must  be  unstopped;  and  before  the  heart  can 
understand  it  must  be  illuminated. 

As  Francis  opened  these  three  sentences 
to  the  congregation,  with  great  clearness 
and  energy,  his  ministry  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  Thomas'  mind,  and  he  was  in 
great  measure  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  preached,  but  the  prejudices  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  reproach  cast  upon  him  by 
his  relations  for  going  to  the  Quakers,  very 
much  wore  off  the  impressions  received  at 
that  meeting. 

Some  time  after,  Edward  Burrough  came 
into  those  parts  to  visit  Friends  and  others 
in  the  work  of  the  Gospel,  under  whose  pow- 
erful preaching  the  state  of  his  soul  was  so 
effectually  reached,  accompanied  with  such 
evidence  of  Truth,  that  he,  as  well  as  many 
others,  was  no  longer  able  to  withstand  it, 
and  he  now  resolved  through  Divine  assist- 
ance, to  be  faithful  according  to  the  light 
received,  through  the  difficulties  that  might 
attend  him. 

A.  F. 
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A  Sermon  Delivered  in  the  Meeting  at  West- 
town  School 

In  the  Summer  of  1865,  by  Ann  Eli^a  Bacon. 

It  has  been  evident  to  me  since  I  have 
been  here,  that  "the  dew  of  the  everlasting 
hills"  rests  in  an  especial  manner  upon  this 
place;  though  at  seasons,  when  you  feel  low 
and  discouraged,  it  may  seem  as  in  the  even- 
ing, when  we  can  hardly  perceive  that  the 
dew  is  falling,  but  afterwards,  by  the  moist- 
ure upon  the  grass, we  see  that  it  has  fallen. 
And  as  it  is  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
only  that  we  can  read  and  understand  the 
Scriptures  aright,  so  it  is  only  by  the  same 
Spirit  we  can  see  what  He  has  done  and  is 
still  doing  for  us. 

We  are  so  opposed  to  living  by  faith  that 
we  would  hardly  believe,  if  any  one  was  to 
tell  us,  how  wonderfully  He  is  working,  as 
with  a  wheel  in  a  wheel,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose  for  which  He  raised 
up  this  people  in  the  beginning  and  for 
which  He  has  kept  them  and  which  He  will  . 
most  assuredly  accomplish  in  and  by  and 
through  them. 

We  are  so  opposed  to  living  by  faith  that 
we  grow  restive  under  the  various  dispensa- 
tions which  it  is  his  will  we  should  pass 
through  to  prepare  us  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  it. 

This  is  his  own  people.  He  formed  them 
for  himself  and  they  are  his.  No  agency 
put  them  into  his  hand  and  no  agency  shall 
be  able  to  take  them  out  of  his  hand,  and 
He  will  do  with  them  as  pleases  Him. 

He  has  tried  them  in  every  way  and  has 
turned  them  over  and  over  and  over,  and 
has  pulled  them  to  pieces  that  He  may  put 
them  together  again.  When  a  man  pulls 
down  a  building,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  for 
there  is  not  much  to  be  seen  but  a  heap  of 
rubbish;  but  when  he  puts  it  up  again, 
though  he  may  use  much  that  was  in  the 
old  one,  it  obtains  the  praise  of  men. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  before  this  new 
building  can  be  raised  up  again.  The  old 
one  has  been  taken  down  now,  and  the  heaps 
of  rubbish  mixed  with  much  that  is  good  are 
plainly  to  be  seen,  and  the  work  may  soon 
commence  of  picking  from  amongst  them 
that  which  is  good;  and  it  is  clearly  to  be 
seen,  that  a  clear-headed,  a  clean-handed 
and  a  clear-sighted  people  will  be  needed  for 
the  work;  so  let  us  be  willing  to  sit  under  his 
refinings — let  us  sit  there  and  let  Him  purge 
us,  for  it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  be  a  work- 
man counted  not  worthy  to  pick  out  the 
pieces  and  fit  and  prepare  them;  for 
they  will  want  much  done  to  them  after 
passing  through  such  a  fire.  It  would  be  a 
sad  thing  to  be  a  workman  counted  not 
worthy  to  do  this,  and  so  have  to  be  cast 
out  with  the  rest  of  the  refuse.  Let  us  not 
be  tried  with  anything  we  may  have  felt 
or  heard,  but  let  us  sink  down  under  it  and 
let  it  do  its  work.  They  make  a  great  mis- 
take that  are  tried  with  having  hard  things 
said  to  them.  Oh,  they  make  a  great  mis- 
take! for  He  wants  to  make  pillars  and 
corner  stones  of  them  for  his  new  building, 
and  as  they  are  mainly  used  to  strengthen 
and  support  the  building,  they  have  to  be 
more  like  unto  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  building  rests  and  so  need  severer  work 
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to  make  them  so.  So  instead  of  being  tried, 
let  such  as  these  rejoice  in  spirit  that  they 
are  counted  worthy  thus  to  be  hewn  and 
squared  for  this  dignified  purpose. 

And  though  the  old  building  has  been 
taken  down  it  must  be  raised  up  again,  upon 
the  old  foundation — nothing  else  will  do — 
upon  Christ  Jesus,  the  eternal  Rock  and 
foundation  upon  which  the  church  was  built 
in  the  beginning,  and  upon  which  George 
Fox  and  all  such  of  every  age  and  generation 
have  ever  builded.  And  there  is  nothing 
to  fear;  there  is  no  risk  to  run,  for  it  was  not 
because  the  foundation  was  not  good  that 
the  building  did  not  stand,  but  there  were 
several  reasons,  one  of  which  was,  He  wants 
to  change  the  glory  of  his  house,  for  the 
glory  of  this  latter  house  is  to  be  greater 
than  that  which  was  before. 

It  will  be  more  work  to  build  this  house 
than  it  was  in  Solomon's  day,  for  he  had  not 
to  gather  stuff  out  of  an  old  ruin  and  fit  and 
prepare  to  stand  up  with  the  new,  which 
will  not  be  the  work  of  an  hour  or  a  day. 
And  1  am  afraid  it  will  be  as  it  was  in  David's 
day.  He  spent  so  much  time  in  war  that 
all  the  rest  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  pre- 
paring stuff;  and  Solomon,  his  son,  had  to 
Duitd  the  house.  But  Israel's  God  may 
help  us  and  we  may  yet  see  something  of 
the  glory  of  this  latter  house,  but  the  main 
part  of  It  must  rest  upon  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

This  may  be  one  reason  why  Israel's  dew 
rests  so  especially  upon  this  place,  and  He 
wants  them  to  hear  of  it,  for  they,  too,  must 
be  prepared. 

A  Letter  from  Samuel  Morris. 

Olney,  Seventh  Month  i6th,  1865. 

My  dear   : — Thy  letter  of  27th 

ult.  1  duly  received,  and  my  will  was  to  have 
replied  sooner,  yet  it  has  been  by  no  means 
lost  sight  of,  but  again  and  again  has  brought 
thee  to  mind  with  feelings  of  sweetness  and 
comfort  which  I  can  scarcely  describe. 

For  in  it  I  see  the  blessed  workings  of  the 
Lord's  holy  spirit  upon  thy  heart,  affording 
an  evidence  that  thy  desires  are  toward 
Him  alone,  above  all  things,  and  thy  trust 
is  in  Him,  and  this  is.no  vain  hope  or  con- 
fidence. 

Oh!  how  have  I  longed,  my  dear  child, 
that  nothing  from  within  or  from  without 
may  be  permitted  to  shake  thy  reliance  on 
his  arm  of  strength,  who  will  do  for  thee 
"exceeding  abundantly,  above  all  that  thou 
canst  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power 
that  worketh  in  thee,"  if  there  is  but  a 
willingness  on  thv  part  to  let  Him  work  in 
his  own  way  and  time. 

But  1  see  that  although  favored  with 
precious  seasons,  wherein  the  Divine  Love 
is  shed  abroad  in  thy  heart,  thou  art  still 
sensible  of  much  indifference  as  to  best 
things,  much  is  left  to  lament  over  and  to 
condemn  in  thy  daily  life  and  conduct,  and 
thou  art  somewhat  disheartened,  what  if  I 
say  disappointed,  at  the  seeming  slowness  of 
thy  progress  toward  that  condition  of 
stability  and  peace  and  jov  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  many  have  reached  and  lived 
and  died  in. 

And  possibly  thou  art  sometimes  even 
ready  to  think  this  is  an  evidence  that  there 


is  something  about  thy  constitution,  mental 
or  physical,  which  forbids  that  advancement 
in  best  things  which  thou  dost  so  long  to 
experience.  But  I  may  tell  thee  that  none 
of  these  doubts  and  fears  are  new  to  me;  and 
I  am  inclined  to  think  there  are  few,  if  any, 
who  have  ever  passed  from  a  state  of  spirit- 
ual death  unto  "newness  of  life,"  who  have 
not  partaken  of  the  same  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement. 

And  this,  I  have  thought,  arises  frequently 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  work  to  be 
accomplished  in  us,  even  the  souls'  sanctifi- 
cation,  which  in  most  cases  is,  of  necessity,  a 
gradual  work. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  period  in  this  life 
wherein  the  practical  Christian  can  feel 
that  he  is  secure  from  the  temptations  and 
assaults  of  the  enemy  of  his  soul's  peace, 
while  he  soon  finds  that  his  only  safety  con- 
sists in  watchfulness  unto  prayer. 

His  slippings  and  stumblings  so  often 
remind  him  of  his  weakness,  that  he  learns 
to  distrust  himself,  and  look  only  to  the 
Captain  of  his  Salvation,  who  thus  becomes, 
not  only  the  author  but  the  finisher  of  his 
faith:  and  it  is,  when  brought  to  see  our- 
selves as  we  really  are  by  nature,  "Naked 
and  poor  and  blind  and  miserable,"  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  that  we  have  reached  what 
might  be  called  the  first  stage  in  our  journey 
heavenward.  Here  we  come  to  abhor  our- 
selves as  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  are  ready 
to  cry  out:  "Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?" 

Here  we  are  brought  to  feel  the  need  of  a 
deliverer  from  that  low  and  undone  con- 
dition in  which  we  see  ourselves  to  be,  and 
can  exclaim  in  the  bitterness  of  our  souls, 
"A  Saviour,  or  I  die,  a  Redeemer,  or  I 
perish  forever!" 

But  now  the  quickened  and  awakened 
soul  is  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
Here  is  set  before  him,  the  matchless  love 
and  mercy  displayed  in  the  coming,  suffer- 
ings, and  death  for  us,  of  the  blessed  Savi- 
our of  the  world,  who  after  setting  us  an 
example  that  we  should  follow  in  his  steps, 
died  that  we  might  be  saved  from  the  wrath 
to  come,  not  in  our  sinful  and  corrupt  state, 
but  that,  through  obedience  to  Him  in  his 
spiritual  appearance  in  our  heart,  we  should 
follow  Him  in  "newness  of  life." 

And  it  is  only  as  we  are  ready  thus  to 
follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  leadeth, 
that  we  are  made  full  partakers  of  the 
blessed  results  of  his  sufferings.  A  mere 
outward  profession  of  the  Christian  name  we 
see  is  not  enough  for  this,  for,  said  our  Lord 
himself:  "Not  every  one  that  sayeth  unto 
me  'Lord,  Lord!'  shall  enter  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  Again  to 
Nicodemus,  "Except  a  man  be  born  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  and 
again.  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  take  up  his  cross  and 
follow  me." 

I  hese  and  many  like  declarations  all 
point  to  the  same' unchangeable  truth  in 
different  language,  that  if  we  would  secure 
true  happiness  here  and  hereafter  we  must 
walk  acceptably  in  the  Divine  sight.  In 
short,  all  that  we  have  and  are,  body,  soul 
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and  spirit,  must  be  given  up  to  his  disposal 
And  to  this  end  the  same  Saviour  who  she 
his  precious  blood  for  us  while  in  the  flesl 
does  now  stand  at  the  door  of  every  heart,  i 
his  spiritual  appearance,  and  knock  whil 
the  gracious  promise  follows,  "  If  any  ma 
hear  my  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  will  com 
in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  h 
with  me."  Oh!  then  it  is,  and  not  till  ther 
that  we  become  truly  acquainted  with  t1 
Holy  visitant,  and  are  brought  to  wonc 
how  we  could  so  long  have  wearied  Hi 
with  our  rebellious  spirit,  and  withstod 
his  offers  of  redeeming  love. 

Then  it  is,  that  broken  and  contrite 
under  a  sense  of  his  long  suffering,  and  m 
own  ingratitude,  we  can  plead:  "Oh,  Loti  |" 
if  thou  wilt  but  take  me  into  thy  hoi 
keeping,  I  will  follow  thee,  whithersoevj  1 
thou  wouldst  have  me  to  go." 

And  He,  who  sees  the  integrity  of  a  hea; 
thus  humbled  before  Him,  will  draw  neai  I 
binding  up  the  wounds  which  sin  has  mac 
pouring  in  the  oil  and  wine  of  the  kingdoii 
and  speaking  words  of  comfort  and  jc 
unspeakable. 

Then,  as  He  sees  the  willingness  of  t 
new  disciple  to  follow  Him,  He  gently  lea< 
him  along  step  by  step,  as  he  is  able 
bear-it.  He  will,  it  is  true,  find  the  m 
narrow,  and  he  has  already  seen  that  t 
gate  by  which  he  entered  it  was  straight,  y 
again  and  again  he  is  made  sensible  tn; 
its  end  is  a  life  eternal  and  full  of  glor 

Oh!  then,  how  do  the  difficulties  of 
journey  sink  down  as  he  presses  forwar 
the  daily  crosses  and  burdens  which  m; 
be  laid  upon  him,  how  light  they  seem,  at 
how  cheerfully  he  comes  to  carry  them. 

For  he  has  learned  long  ago,  that 
serves  not  a  hard  master,  but  one  who 
"A  rich  rewarder  of  all  who  diligently  sofr 
Him." 

I  had  no  thought  of  writing  nearly 
much,  when  I  took  my  pen, — indeed,  Iitl 
more  seemed  on  my  mind  than  to  encoura 
thee  in  holding  on  thy  way  in  faith  ai 
patience;  yet,  what  I  have  written  seem 
to  open  as  I  proceeded,  in  a  direction  rath 
unlooked  for,  and  I  trust  may  do  thee 
harm,  for  I  often  feel  a  fear  of  meddlirl 
with  my  poor  efforts,  where  the  Lord 
evidently  at  work  in  his  own  way. 

My  remarks  may,  however,  serve  to  sh( 
thee  that  what  may  be  to  thee  unlook 
for  experiences,  are  not  new  to  those  w 
have  trod  the  same  path;  and  I  would  ha 
thee  remember  that  these  have  been  ma 
"More  than  conquerors  through  Him  t\ 
hath  loved  us  and  given  Himself  for 
whilst  it  is  the  end,  the  blessed  end,  whi 
does  indeed  crown  all. 

So,  dear  child,  I  believe  there  is  nocai 
of  discouragement  for  thee,  if  thine  inw; 
ear  is  but  kept  attentive  to  the  Good  Shi 
herd's  voice,  and  there  is  a  willingness 
follow  Him  in  the  least  of  his  requiremen 
not  reasoning  them  away  nor  in  anyw 
despising  this,  the  day  of  small  thin 
Cleave  close  to  Him,  and  He  will  never  lea 
thee  nor  forsake  thee. 

Then  thank  God,  and  rather  take  coura 
hoping  and  struggling  and  praying  on,  sal 
thy  affectionate  friend,    Samuel  Morri 

Postscript. — I   may  just  add,  do  't 
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itate  in  writing  to  me  freely,  whenever 
earns  as  though  I  could  do  thee  good  in 
1  way — but  remember  that  I,  too,  am 
y  a  scholar  in  the  school  of  Christ,  often 
ing  that  I  have  much  yet  to  learn  and 
t  my  progress  is  very  small, 
(any  times  I  go  weary  and  halting  on 
way,  deeply  sensible  that  I  have  nothing 
nyself  to  sustain  the  immortal  part,  and 
ving  but  "the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
iter's  table." 

.ydia  and  Sister  and  Hannah  send  much 
i  to  thee. 


Science  and  Industry. 

'hotographs  on  Apples. — It  is  a  simple 
:ter  to  print  photographs  upon  the  ordi- 
y  red  apple,  the  tomato  and  smooth- 
ined  pumpkin,  if  one  goes  about  it  in 
right  way.  In  addition  to  the  process 
ig  most  simple,  there  is  no  expense  in- 
ped,  not  even  for  so  cheap  a  chemical 
lypo,  as  no  chemical  or  water  is  required, 
le  the  resultant  prints  can  only  be  said  to 
as  permanent  as  the  support  on  which 
image  is  formed.  The  skin  of  an  apple, 
lato  or  pumpkin,  particularly  at  a  cer- 
1  stage  of  its  ripening,  bears  a  strong  re- 
blance  to  our  photographic  plates  and 
iting  paper,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  sen- 
^e  to  light.  It  is  this  sensitiveness  to 
t  that  causes  the  side  exposed  to  the 
to  burn  red  or  yellow,  and,  as  one  can 
n  notice,  where  a  leaf  intervenes  so  as 
:ut  off  the  light  close  to  the  pumpkin, 
le  or  tomato,  it  will  print  an  outline  of 
If,  a  silhouette  as  it  were,  in  green  upon 
red  or  yellow  ground.  It  was  through 
cing  this  that  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
iting  from  a  negative  upon  the  same 
ace.  My  first  attempt  was  with  apples, 
rst  hunted  out  an  apple  having  a  leaf 
e  to  its  surface,  placed  a  piece  of  glass 
eath  the  leaf  and  on  it  cut  my  initials 
1  a  sharp  knife.  I  then  removed  the 
s  and  pasted  the  leaf  firmly  to  the  apple 
%  would  not  be  blown  away  by  the  wind, 
left  it  for  a  week. 

t  the  end  of  that  time  I  took  the  apple, 
led  oIT  the  leaf,  and  found  my  initials 
right  red  on  a  light  green  ground  having 
ioutline  of  the  leaf.  My  success  prompted 
j  to  try  an  actual  photograph,  or  one 
ited  from  a  photograph  negative.  To 
end,  I  selected  some  apples  of  the  red 
fity  that  were  yet  green,  and  encased 
n  in  bags  made  of  the  black  paper  in 
ch  plates  and  paper  are  usually  packed, 
se  bags  were  left  on  for  ten  days  to 
lude  the  light  and  add  to  the  sensitive- 
>  of  the  surface.    At  the  end  of  this 
e,  the  bags  were  removed  and  film  nega- 
:S  were  pasted  in  position  by  using  the 
te  of  an  egg.    This  white  of  an  egg  I 
id  later  to  be  the  only  adhesive  that 
'*'ild  not  show  in  the  print.    In  order  that 
ilicxcept  the  image  when  printed  might 
}<|green,  the  apples  were  again  inclosed 
Hihe  protecting  bags,  this  time  an  open- 
ir  a  little  larger  than  the  portrait  being 
opposite  the  film.   This  acted  much  as 
'A^jild  a  vignetting  device  over  a  printing 
rne,  and  greatly  enhanced  the  results. 
J  er  apples  were  given  negatives  made 
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by  scratching  monograms,  initials  and 
sketches  in  spoiled  films  with  an  etching 
knife  and  attached  in  the  same  manner, 
and  provided  with  the  same  protection  for 
the  remainder  of  the  surface.  The  rich- 
ness of  color  and  wealth  of  detail  that 
can  be  secured  in  this  way  is  really  aston- 
ishing. I  am  tempted  to  say  that  the 
results  are  superior  to  any  that  could  be 
obtained  on  photographic  papers.  A  week 
was  allowed  for  printing.  The  fine,  deep 
red  of  the  picture  upon  the  delicate  green  of 
the  ground  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. Only  nature  could  give  just  the 
exact  tones  of  the  two  colors  that  would 
harmonize  so  perfectly.  The  method  for 
printing  on  tomatoes  or  pumpkins  is  the 
same  as  for  apples.  I  hope  that  others  will 
try  the  experiment,  and  I  can  assure  them 
that  they  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their 
trouble. — Si.  Nicholas. 


Every  life  that  seeks  in  love  and  loyalty 
to  do  the  will  of  God  is  a  successful  life,  no 
matter  how  or  where  it  ends;  that  to  be 
faithless  is  to  fail,  whatever  the  apparent 
success  of  earth;  that  to  be  faithful  is  to 
succeed,  whatever  the  apparent  failure  on 
earth. 

"  For  thence  a  paradox 
Which  comforts  while  it  mocks; 
Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail?'' 

Failure,  then,  is  never  an  obsolete  word — 
always  relative;  and  the  only  real  failure  is 
inside  not  outside.  It  is  not  being  true  to 
the  best  we  know.  Inside  failure  is  the 
only  calamity.  Outside  failure  may  be  the 
greatest  blessing. — Maltdie  D.  Badcock. 

Nothing  except  it  be  a  battle  lost  can 
be  half  so  melancholy  as  a  battle  won. — 
Wellington. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Among  visitors  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  week 
observed  as  coming  from  outside  its  limits  were  John 
S.  and  Esther  H.  Fowler,  Elisha  B.,  William  and 
James  Steere  from  Ohio;  Charles  A..  Tebbetts  from 
Indiana;  Henry  T.  Outland  and  wife,  Benjamin  P. 
Brown  from  N.  Carolina;  Joel  Johnson  from  Virginia 
and  Jonathan  Chace  from  Rhode  Island. 

William  C.  Allen  and  wife  having  since  their  re- 
ligious visit  to  Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  which 
was  paid  last  summer,  passed  the  winter  in  California, 
have  appeared  this  week  in  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing again.  He  gave  in  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  a  very  interesting  account  of  their  labors  and 
the  condition  of  Friends  whom  they  had  visited  over 
the  sea.  On  account  of  the  condition  of  his  health  they 
returned  home  last  autumn,  but  aware  that  a  service 
due  to  parts  of  France  and  Germany  was  yet  unaccom- 
plished. They  felt  ready  to  re-embark  for  that  service 
if  it  met  the  approval  of  the  Meeting.  They  were  en- 
couraged to  complete  their  work  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, under  the  same  Minute  which  had  been  granted 
them  one  year  ago. 


A  MESSENGER  brought  to  relatives  and  business  as- 
sociates who  were  sitting  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  last  Seventh-day, the  tidings  of 
the  death  of  James  G.  McCollin,  an  esteemed  member 
of  that  meeting,  and  long  useful  in  important  offices  of 
trust. 


The  afternoon  and  evening  conferences  held  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  Meeting-house  on  Fifth-day  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  i6th  instant  afforded  to  a  crowded  at- 
tendance a  generally  refreshing  and  edifying  season. 
It  was  a  clear  evidence  of  much  reviving  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  young  and  middle-aged  members  in  the 
welfare  and  principles  of  Friends.    Whatever  shade  of 
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expression  some  on  first  hearing  might  have  wished 
otherwise,  both  participants  and  hearers  undoubtedly 
felt  they  were  the  more  confirmed  in  the  faith  by  the 
sincere  thoughts  produced.  We  may  here  repeat  the 
subjects  of  the  papers  read:  i.  "Why  I  am  a  Friend." 

2.  "What  we  may  Learn  from  the  Factory  Hand." 

3.  "Effect  of  Industrial  Changes  on  Meetings."  4. 
"The  Indulged  Meeting."  5.  " The  Isolated  Meeting." 
7.  "Opportunities  of  Friends  for  United  Philanthropic 
Effort."  8.  "Influence  of  Quaker  Ideals  in  Modern 
Life."  9.  "The  Church  and  the  Individual."  10. 
"The  Spirit  of  Every-day  Worship."  11.  "Friends' 
Dress."  12.  "The  Mid-week  Meeting."  13.  "The 
Wider  Outlook."  Remarks  were  volunteered  by  hear- 
ers of  some  of  these  papers  in  the  afternoon,  but  the 
evening  session  did  not  leave  time  for  such  discussion, — 
only  for  a  waiting  silence  in  conclusion.  An  encourag- 
ing feeling  for  the  future  of  our  religious  Society,  we 
believe,  was  dominant  as  we  departed. 


We  have  received  an  interesting  and  very  informing 
booklet  by  William  Beck,  entitled:  "Devonshire 
House — Historical  Account  of  the  Acquisition  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  the  Devonshire  House  Property 
in  Bishopsgate  Without,  London."  The  concluding 
paragraph  says:  "It  will  be  seen  that  the  history  of 
these  premises  of  Devonshire  House  extends  backward 
to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  that 
from  being  originally  an  apartment  rented  in  a  deserted 
mansion,  the  property  here  held  by  Friends  has  grown 
not  only  to  a  size  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  Society 
in  its  annual  gatherings,  but  to  afford  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  committees,  and  for  the  offices  of 
the  various  departments  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  Society  in  its  religious  and  philanthropic  labors 
at  home  and  abroad." 


A  "  Unitarian  Friend"  tells  us  she  was  talking  with 
a  western  "Orthodox  Friend,"  and  asked  her  what  were 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  "Orthodox 
Friends  "  and  other  denominations.  She  was  answered, 
"The  disowning  of  the  sacraments,  the  profession  of  the 
Peace  doctrine,  and  the  religious  equality  of  the  sexes." 
Then  the  former  handed  her  a  pamphlet  on  the  "  Inner 
Light,"  saying,  "Our  branch  also  includes  this  doc- 
trine." When  they  met  again,  the  borrower  of  the 
book  said:  "This  presents  an  interesting  view,  and  I 
should  think  it  might  be  admissible  as  a  religious  truth.' 


Gathered  Notes. 

Self-Supporting  Clergy. — The  Intelligencer  quotes 
from  Unity  (Chicago)  that  "The  disestablishment  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  France  promises  to  develop 
many  interesting  by-products,  not  the  least  interesting 
among  which  is  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
support  among  the  clergy.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Liter- 
ary Digest  gives  pictures  of  many  of  these  well-fed  friars 
enjoying  their  handicrafts.  From  an  English  exchange 
we  learn  that  among  the  industries  which  these  priests 
have  taken  up  are  the  breeding  of  poultry  and  rabbits, 
watch-making,  the  preparation  of  jams,  book-binding, 
knitting  stockings  and  waistcoats,  photography,  lock- 
smithing,  tailoring,  etc.,  etc.  The  Christian  Life,  of 
London  well  says:  'And  to-day  the  spectacle  of  their 
industry  will  create  a  closer  tie  between  them  and  the 
working  class  and  prevent  the  commonplace  sneer  at 
'idle  priests."' 


DouKHOBOR  Notes. — Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  Fourth 
Month  loth. — If  both  the  Doukhobors  and  jail  officials 
persist  in  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  since 
the  nineteen  were  placed  in  jail  here  to  await  trans- 
portation to  the  prison  at  Toronto,  the  result  will  be 
that  the  Doukhobors  will  starve  to  death.  They  refuse 
to  eat  anything  on  the  prison  bill  of  fare,  demanding 
fruits  not  prepared  by  cooking.  They  refuse  to  clothe 
themselves  and  will  not  even  clean  out  their  own  cells, 
but  sit  around  chanting  their  usual  dirges.  It  is  ex- 
pected a  special  car  will  be  used  to  take  them  to  Tor- 
onto. 

Nelson,  Fourth  Month  nth. — Peter  Veregin,  leader 
of  the  Doukhobors  in  Canada,  who  was  in  the  city, 
stated  that  the  climate  of  western  Canada  was  too  cold 
for  his  countrymen  and  he  proposed  to  bring  all  the 
Doukhobors  in  Canada  to  British  Columbia,  settling 
them  in  the  Kootenays,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Nelson,  if  land  could  be  got  hereabout.  If  there  was 
not  room  for  all  his  people  here  he  would  take  the  bal- 
ance to  the  coast  and  settle  them  near  Vancouver.  He 
left  for  Vancouver  this  morning  to  look  over  the  situa- 
tion there.  The  Doukhobors  number  seven  thousand 
persons,  comprising  twelve  hundred  families. 
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William  Kennedy  of  Winnepeg  informs  us  that  the 
Doukhobors  "have  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the  rig- 
orous climate  of  Yorkton  district  and  it  seems  some- 
what reasonable  that  vegetarians  should  prefer  to  be 
in  a  place  where  they  can  grow  a  greater  variety  of  the 
things  they  prefer  to  eat.  There  is  a  pretty  general 
feeling  that  B.  C.  is  on  the  eve  of  great  development; 
and  its  mining  'propositions'  (as  they  persist  in  calling 
them  here)  are  in  great  demand.  1  nave  had  enquiries 
from  England,  even  lately,  and  they  don't  usually  wak- 
en up  first.  The  particulars  1  have  been  able  to  get  of 
mineral  claims  waiting  development  have  astonished 
me.    The  country  seems  wonderfully  rich." 


The  removal  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  to 
Cambridge,  where  its  existing  organization  is  to  be 
preserved,  says  the  Presbyieriati.  but  its  affiliations  will 
ne  with  Harvard  University  and  the  undenominational 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  is  the  last  step  in  a  progress 
which  we  cannot  but  feel  to  be  most  sorrowful.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  a  great  controversy  was  carried  on  over 
the  question  whether  the  teachings  of  the  theological 
seminary  must  continue  to  be  in  accord  with  the  faith 
and  the  expressed  wish  of  those  whose  funds  founded 
the  institution.  The  decision  was  against  the  defenders 
of  the  older  orthodox  faith,  and  the  Seminary  has  since 
carried  on  a  feeble  existence,  attended  by  only  eleven 
students  during  the  past  year.  It  now  abandons  the 
place  in  which  it  has  hitherto  trained  a  generation  of 
orthodox  preachers,  and  removes  to  Cambridge,  where 
the  general  tone  of  thought  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  old  orthodoxy.  It  seems  to  us  an  indication  of 
the  decadence  of  the  form  of  faith  for  the  defence  of 
which  the  institution  was  established,  and,  we  are  ob 
obliged  to  say,  it  appears  like  a  breach  of  trust  with 
those  who  are  gone  and  cannot  reclaim  their  trust.  And 
it  brings  up  again  the  question  that  has  troubled  us 
before  now,  whether  modern  advanced  views  in  religious 
matters  have  been  accompanied  by  a  weakening  of  the 
sense  of  honesty. 

The  IVine  and  Spirit  Gametic  says:  "Let  the  Church 
attend  to  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  keep  its  dis 
turbing  hand  out  of  governmental  life."  In  other 
words,  let  Christian  people  confine  their  activities  to 
the  Church,  and  let  the  saloons  run  the  government. 
This  is  the  liquor  man's  idea  of  what  is  best. — PiUsburg 
Christian  Advocate. 


The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  to  pension  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  dollars  per  month  the  widows  of 
Major  James  Carroll  and  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Lazear.  These 
physicians  submitted  to  bites  of  the  yellow  fever  mos 
quito  in  Cuba  and  lost  their  lives  by  their  devotion  to 
science.  It  was  due  to  their  self-sacrifice  that  the 
truth  of  the  mosquito  theory  of  yellow  fever  transmis 
sion  was  established. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States.— On  the  14th  instant  President 
Roosevelt  sent  a  message  to  Congress  advocating  an 
appropriation  for  four  first-class  battleships  instead  of 
two,  as  recommended  by  the  House  Naval  Committee. 
The  change  to  four  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  eighty-three.  The  Presi- 
dent has  sent  a  message  to  Congress,  advising  against 
granting  water-power  rights  without  certain  important 
limitations.  In  it,  he  says:  "We  are  at  the  beginning 
of  a  great  development  in'waterpower.  Its  use  through 
electrical  transmission  is  entering  more  and  more  large- 
ly into  every  element  of  daily  life.  Already  the  evils 
of  monopoly  arc  becoming  manifest.  Already  experi- 
ence shows  the  necessity  of  caution  in  making  unre- 
stricted grants  of  this  great  power.  The  present  policy 
in  making  these  grants  is  unwise  in  giving  away  the 
properly  of  the  people  to  individuals  or  organizations 
practically  unknown  and  granting  in  perpetuity  valu- 
able privileges  in  advance  of  the  formation  of  definite 
plans  as  to  their  use.  In  some  cases  the  grantees  ap- 
parently have  little  or  no  financial  or  other  ability  to 
utilize  the  gift,  and  have  sought  it  merely  because  it 
could  be  had  for  the  asking." 

It  is  stated  from  Washington  that  the  division  of 
information  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation has  sent  letters  to  more  than  sixty  thousand 
sources  to  obtain  information  where  labor  is  wanted. 
Laborers  from  northern  Italy  are  very  much  in  demand 
on  the  farms  of  the  Southern  States.  Requests  for 
farm  labor  have  increased  daily,  indicating  that  the 
farmers  expect  a  prosperous  year. 

The  Senate  has  ratified  treaties  as  follows:  General 
arbitration  with  Norway  and  Portugal,  relating  to  the 


rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval  war  and 
the  limitation  of  the  employment  of  force  in  the  re- 
covery of  contract  debts.  Also  with  Great  Britain  for 
a  commission  to  determine  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  another  for  regulating 
fishing  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  contiguous  streams.  The 
boundary  commission  will  be  charged  with  the  work  of 
resurveying  certain  sections  of  the  boundary  line  and 
determining  disputed  questions. 

A  steel  vessel  called  the  Seneca,  is  in  the  course  of 
construction  to  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  floating 
wrecks,  or  derelicts,  which  are  a  source  of  danger  to 
vessels  at  sea.  It  is  stated  that  investigations  recently 
conducted  by  the  Hydrographic  Bureau  show  that  the 
greatest  number  of  derelicts  are  to  be  found  in  or  near 
the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the  spherical  triangle  whose  ver- 
tices are  Nantucket  Shoal  lightship,  Fastnet  Rock,  on 
the  Irish  Coast,  and  the  Azores.  The  derelicts  that 
originate  outside  these  boundaries  are  rapidly  swept 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  into  this  triangle  and  it  has  been 
determined  to  have  the  Seneca  operate  in  the  triangle. 
This  area  includes  the  routes  traversed  by  nearly  all 
transatlantic  steamships.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
devise  a  scheme  whereby  the  destroyer  can  be  un- 
mistakably recognized  day  or  night  by  passing  vessels, 
so  that  information  can  be  conveyed  to  it  by  wireless 
telegraphy  and  signals  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  a  dere- 
lict sought  or  of  others  not  before  reported. 

The  result  of  primary  elections  in  Pennsylvania, 
recently  held  shows  that  the  Republican  organization 
which  has  long  controlled  politics  in  this  State,  has 
extraordinary  strength,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
developments  connected  with  the  Capitol  scandal. 
The  vote  gave  but  little  encouragemient  to  the  cause 
of  local  option. 

President  Chas.  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard  University 
states  in  his  annual  report  that  the  exaggeration 
of  athletic  sports  in  schools  and  colleges  remains  a 
crying  evil.  In  general  criticism  of  college  sports  he 
reiterated  his  previously  expressed  opinions  regarding 
football,  classing  it  as  "the  least  useful  of  all  the  games. ' ' 
President  Eliot  says  further: 

"It  clearly  appears  that  neither  the  bodily  nor  the 
mental  qualities  which  characterize  football  players 
are  particularly  serviceable  to  young  men  who  have 
their  way  to  make  in  the  intellectual  callings." 

"The  citizens  Industrial  Association  of  America'' 
has  been  organized  to  resist  the  efforts  of  labor  unions, 
and  has  prepared  a  petition  to  Congress  in  which  it 
urges  that  body  to  pass  no  laws  that  would  legalize 
boycotting,  or  prevent  citizens  from  earning  a  living, 
except  they  pay  a  portion  of  their  wage  to  and  obey  the 
labor  managers. 

The  petition  expresses  the  hope  that  Congress  will 
decline  to  enact  into  law  any  measure  intended  to  bene- 
fit the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  or  any  law  under 
which  certain  favored  citizens  under  the  shelter  of 
that  law,  may  oppress  others,  prevent  men  from  work- 
ing and  transacting  business  or  will  operate  in  any 
manner  to  restrain  trade  and  commerce  or  circumscribe 
the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people. 

On  account  of  a  strike  of  men  engaged  on  trolley  lines 
in  Chester,  Pa.,  considerable  disorder  and  rioting  have 
occurred,  and  the  State  Constabulary  was  sent  for, 
which  practically  established  martial  law.  h  number 
of  strike  sympathizers  who  were  causing  trouble  were 
arrested,  and  the  running  of  cars  has  been  resumed. 

It  it  said  that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  between 
the  coal  miners  and  operators  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields  by  which  200,000  men  who  have  been  idle  will 
resume  work. 

The  efforts  of  the  State  Commission  of  Health  Dixon 
to  compel  the  authorities  of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  to  provide 
a  proper  method  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  appear  to 
have  been  useful.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  Doctor 
Dixon's  engineers  are  in  that  section  inspecting  the 
waterways  and  the  sources  of  their  pollution. 

Natural  water  courses,  running  through  different 
sections,  that  have  been  arched,  are  used  as  sewers 
for  slaughtering  establishments  and  street  sewage, 
which  is  carried  into  the  Schuylkill  River.  A  sewage 
disposal  plant  will  be  urged  by  the  authorities. 

Foreicn. — Italy  has  ordered  a  squadron  of  11  war 
vessels  to  prcKeed  to  Asia  Minor  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing a  demonstration  against  Turkey,  in  order  as  it  is 
asserted  to  protect   Italian  interests. 

The  British  Royal  mint,  it  is  said,  has  struck  off 
more  than  31,000.000  coins  of  aluminum.  Each  coin 
has  a  hole  in  the  center,  for  the  whole  issue  is  intended 
for  African  countries  over  which  Great  Britain  exer- 
cises a  protectorate.  The  natives  string  their  money 
so  as  to  keep  it  easily,  hence  the  perforation  in  the 
center.    As  a  very  large  number  of  coins,  all  of  a  low 


value,  were  issued,  a  very  light  metal,  such  as  alun 
inum,  was  selected. 

The  African  zebra  was  formerly  regarded  as  beir 
too  wild  and  vicious  to  be  of  use  in  harness.  It  is  no 
stated  that  in  British  East  Africa  zebras  can  be  pu 
chased  ready  trained  to  bit  and  bridle.  The  zebi 
will  be  found  most  useful  in  Africa  and  India,  as  it 
exceedingly  strong,  a  fast  trotter  and  immune  froi 
many  diseases  which  attack  horses. 

A  recent  telegram  from  Port  au  Prince  says: 
All  agree  that  Haiti  during  her  105  years  of  ind 
pendence  has  not  shown  great  capacity  for  self-goven 
ment,  and  the  affairs  of  the  island  have  now  reacht 
about  the  lowest  ebb  in  its  history.  Destitution  prevai 
on  every  hand.  Many  arrests  have  been  made 
those  suspected  of  sympathy  with  persons  connect< 
with  the  late  revolution,  a  general  feeling  of  distrust 
the  constituted  authorities  prevails. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. —  By  young  woman  Friend,  during  Seven 
and  Eighth  Months,  a  position  as  companion  to  trav 
or  otherwise,  or  to  teach  children  for  three  hours  dai 
in  return  for  pleasant  home  and  small  salary.  Best 
references  given  and  required. 

Address  "  D."    Office  of  The  Frien 


Notice. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Ed 
cational  Association  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Selei 
School  on  Fifth  Month  2nd,  1908.  Principal  Wiisi 
Farrand  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  speak  at  3.30  p.  m 
"The  overcrowded  curriculum,"  and  Professor  Jul! 
Sachs  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
7.30  p.  M.  on  "The  professional  training  of  secondar 
school  teachers." 

Francis  N.  Maxfield 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelph: 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trai 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  ceir 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  pho 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintenden 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  Tei 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  27th,  1908.  / 
plications  for  admission  should  be  made  at  once. 

Parents  who  wish  to  send  children  as  new  pupils 
the  Fall  Term  should  apply  early  this  spring,  especia 
those  desiring  assistance  from  the  scholarship  funds. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa 


A  Boarding  Place  for  Friends. 
Friends  who  have  their  own  homes  in  the  city,  m 
not  realize  what  a  real  difficulty  exists  for  some  to  fi 
a  boarding  home  in  Philadelphia  under  Friendly 
fluences  near  the  business  center,  whether  transicn 
or  for  longer  periods.  The  Friends  interested  in  p 
moting  a  boarding  house  to  remedy  this  difficulty  ha, 
had  several  meetings  and  given  considerable  attenti! 
to  the  subject.  The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  p| 
ject,  invite  correspondence  from  any  one,  especia; 
those  from  a  distance,  younger  or  older,  who  have  f 
such  a  need  for  transient  or  permanent  accomnioi 
tions,  either  for  themselves  or  those  in  whom  tli' 
were  or  are  interested.  A  meeting  for  further  consid! 
ation  of  the  subject  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Institr 
on  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  7th,  next  at  3.30  p.  m., 
which  all  are  invited. 

Thos.  B.  Taylor,  918  Stephen  Girard  Bklg 
Sarah  W.  Elkinton,  Media,  Pa. 
Alfred  G.  Scattergood,  409  Chestnut  St 


Died. — At  his  home  near  Chesterhill,  Ohio,  on  t 
first  of  Third  Month,  1908.  Samuel  Morris,  in  Ir 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  A  member  of  Chest 
field  Monthly  and  Particular  Meeting  of  Friends, 
was  married  in  1883  to  Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Rob 
and  Eunice  Todd.  1  le  leaves  five  brothers,  two  siste 
■wffe  and  son  to  mourn  their  loss.  He  was  much  . 
tachcd  to  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Sociff 
of  which  he  was  a  member;  and  evinced  by  his  care) 
unassuming  life,  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  live  ccF 
sistently  with  his  profession.  As  the  close  of  life  dr' 
near  he  was  preserved  in  much  quietness,  and  expresil 
the  feeling  that  he  saw  nothing  in  his  way;  leaving  wl 
his  family  and  many  friends  the  comfortable  hope,  tl^ 
he  has  entered  into  that  rest  prepared  for  those 
love  and  serve  the  Lord. 
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Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  1908. 

(Continued  from  page  329.) 

Third-day,  Fourth  Month  21  st. — A  silent 
jid  vocal  season  of  prayer  preceded  the 
ipening  of  the  day's  business,  and  was  fol- 
bwed  by  an  announcement  by  John  B.  Gar- 
ett  on  behalf  of  the  Representatives,  pro- 
losing  Charles  S.  Carter  for  Clerk  and  Walter 
*  Moore  for  Assistant  Clerk  for  the  present 
'ear,  who  were,  with  entire  unanimity,  ap- 
>ointed.  The  reading  of  the  Queries  and  of 
he  Answers  to  them  from  the  Quarterly 
rleetings  was  entered  upon  and  proceeded 
,5  far  as  the  fourth,  inclusive.  An  amount 
)f  unusually  appropriate  instruction  and 
oncem  was  evoked  from  several  members. 

Fourth-day,  22nd. — The  time  was  profit- 
,ibly  occupied  with  the  further  consideration 
)f  the  state  of  the  Society,  including  the  ad- 
litional  Queries.  The  reminder  of  the  deaths 
)f  eleven  of  our  valued  ministers  and  elders, 
)rought  the  meeting  under  a  season  of  pro- 
ound  solemnity.  While  our  testimony  for 
I  right  ministry  was  under  consideration, 
:he  meeting  welcomed  a  minister  from  the 
(Vomen's  Meeting,  Esther  H.  Fowler,  and 
ibode  under  the  solemnity  of  her  exercise 
n  a  period  of  thoughtfulness.  The  meet- 
ng  at  length  adjourned  to  half-past  two 
)f  the  next  day,  to  give  time  for  the  two 
ntervening  meetings  that  are  provided  for. 

The  Meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders  held 
n  the  afternoon  proved  to  be  both  an  exer- 
nsing  and  a  favored  season,  in  the  applica- 
ion  of  the  travail  of  spirit  witnessed  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  its  members,  and  their  open 
jvork  for  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom. 
'  ■  Fijth-day,  the  2yd.— The  meetings  for 
Dublic  Divine  worship,  which  were  held  in 
the  forenoon,  were  well  attended, — that  in 
Arch  Street  house  as  usual  filled  to  its  large 
capacity.  The  honor  of  Truth  was  upheld 
to  satisfaction,  and  the  listening  attenders, 
it  is  believed,  sat  through  the  hour  and  a 
.half  with  much  profit. 

In  the  afternoon  meeting  for  business  it 
[appeared  from  the  reports  of  the  Committees 
'  on  Educational  statistics  that  "there  are 
665  children  within  our  limits  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty  years.  Of  these 
there  have  been  at  Preparative  or  Monthly 


Meeting  schools,  179;  at  Westtown,  159;  at 
Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  46;  at 
other  schools  under  care  of  Friends,  42; 
taught  at  home,  10;  at  public  and  other 
schools  not  under  the  care  of  Friends,  164;" 
— six  hundred  in  all  at  school. 

The  Educational  Committee's  Report  elic- 
ited unusual  interest.  This  became  appar- 
ent the  next  day  also,  when  the  Meeting 
added  for  the  Committee's  work  I500  more 
than  the  Committee  had  asked  for. 

The  Reports  on  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  "  Indicate  that  the  labor  of  years  has 
borne  fruit,  and  gives  ground  for  encourage- 
ment to  believe  that  the  practice  is  not  on 
the  increase  among  us." 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  Boarding  School  at  Westtown  presented 
a  very  interesting  Report.  The  meeting 
showed  true  appreciation  of  the  Commit- 
tee's labors,  and  those  of  the  Teachers  and 
other  officers. 

Sixth-day,  the  24th. — The  Committee  for 
the  Civilization  and  Improvement  of  the 
Indians  presented  a  Report  which  was  deeply 
interesting  to  the  Meeting.  Although  they 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  |2,^oo  yet 
such  was  the  sympathy  of  the  Meeting  with 
the  underpaid  work  of  the  teachers  of  the 
School,  that  it  raised  its  appropriation  up 
to  13,000;  and  under  a  similar  feeling,  as 
already  remarked,  added  I500  also  to  the 
same  sum,  I2500,  asked  for  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education. 

One  member  remarked  that  the  head  of 
the  Presbyterian  mission,  residing  on  the 
Allegheny  reservation,  had  written  to  him, 
that  in  comparison  with  the  Iroquois  mission 
(costing  the  State  of  New  York  $27,000  per 
year),  the  Hampton  and  the  Carlisle,  that 
of  our  Friends  at  Tunesassa  took  the  lead  in 
point  of  good  influence. 

The  appropriations  above  named,  in  addi 
tion  to  |2,ooo  to  be  raised  for  the  Yeariy 
Meeting's  other  expenses,  amount  to  |8,ooo 
to  be  raised  for  the  use  of  Philadelphia  Year- 
ly Meeting  for  the  coming  year.  A  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  re-adjust  the  quotas  to 
be  paid  by  the  several  Quarterly  Meetings. 

In  the  place  of  our  beloved  Friend,  Fph- 
raim  Smith,  deceased  within  the  past  year, 
Walter  L.  Moore  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  Worthy  tributes 
were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Ephraim  Smith 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Westtown  School 
Report,  he  having  formeriy  served  as  a 
teacher  there,  and  his  influence  on  pupils' 
characters  being  felt  to  be  living  ever  since. 

A  Minute,  embodying  the  main  part  of  the 
exercises  of  the  Meeting  was  read  and  ap- 
proved, and  directed  to  appear  in  the  printec 
Extracts  which  will  be  issued  soon. 

"  Having  been  enabled  to  transact  the  bus- 
iness which  has  come  before  us  in  a  good 
degree  of  love  and,^condescension,  and  with 


gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  for  his 
goodness  and  mercy,  the  Meeting  concluded, 
to  convene  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if 
consistent  with  the  Divine  Will." 


A  Life  of  Faithfulness. 


We  are  daily  reminded  of  the  ever  present 
truth  of  Peter's  words  to  Cornelius  and  his 
friends:  "Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but,  in  every  nation, 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  right- 
eousness is  accepted  with  Him,"  and  the 
life  of  the  subject  of  this  little  sketch,  spent 
as  a  great  deal  of  it  was,  among  Friends, 
was  so  bright  an  example  of  faithfulness  to 
duty,  that  it  seemed  like  a  lesson  whereby 
readers  of  The  Friend  might  "profit  withal. ' 

Ann  Jane  Cross  was  a  native  of  County 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  was  brought  up  by 
her  parents,  God-fearing  people,  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  When  quite  a 
young  woman  she  came  to  this  country, 
and  became  a  member  of  my  father's 
family,  I  then  being  not  quite  five  years 
old,  and  my  sister  about  as  many  weeks. 
She  here  developed  a  character  for  trust- 
worthiness and  careful  walking,  which  was 
the  means  of  admitting  her  to  the  fullest 
confidence  of  our  parents,  and  this  trust 
was  never  betrayed  while  in  her  service  not 
being  as  an  "eye  servant,"  and  being  es- 
pecially fond  of  children,  she  became  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  our  mother^  in  caring 
for  us,  as  well  as  in  more  domestic  duties. 

She  remained  with  us  for  nineteen  years, 
during  which  time  she  was  often  left  in 
full  charge  of  the  household,  frequently 
entertaining  the  friends  of  the  family,  which 
were  numerous,  "Welcoming  the  coming  and 
speeding  the  parting  guest,"  as  divers,  now 
living,  can  testify.  Our  interests  were  hers, 
while,  by  her  example  and  precept,  she 
endeavored  to  turn  our  young  minds  to- 
wards that  which  was  good,  and  her  in- 
fluence over  our  lives  and  conversation  was 
of  the  best. 

Leaving  our  home,  she  went  to  live  with 
a  prominent  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  as 
care-taker  for  his  two  young,  motheriess 
daughters,  and  remaining  here  for  about 
eight  years,  attachments  were  formed  which 
were  broken  only  by  death. 

When  these  children  had  grown  older, 
our  friend  accepted  a  position  as  governess 
in  Girard  College,  where  she  took  charge 
out  of  school  of  forty  little  boys,  the  "fresh- 
men" as  it  were,  whose  ages  ranged  from 
six  to  eight  and  nine  years,  just  the  age 
when  such  little  fellows,  some  of  whom  had 
never  known  a  mother's  care,  needed 
"mothering."  She  remained  here  for  eigh- 
teen years,  when,  having  acquired  a  com- 
petence, and  needing  rest,  she  resigned. 
Her  work  in  this  responsible  position  was 
very  satisfactory  to  the  managers,  and 
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many  of  her  young  charges  in  after  life 
remembered  her  care  over  them  with  grati- 
tude. 

Some  years  after  leaving  Girard  College, 
by  a  rather  singular  turn  of  affairs,  she 
came  to  live  at  the  writer's  home  at  Bristol, 
Penna.,  where  she  spent  the  last  five  years 
of  her  useful  life. 

Always  diligent  in  attending  public  wor- 
ship, being  careful  not  to  let  trifles  stand 
in  her  way,  in  her  later  life  she  gave  evidence 
that  her  natural  will  was  becoming  subdued 
to  the  Divine  Will,  and  that  she  was  more 
and  more  acquiring  possession  of  that  which 
was  far  above  all  outward  forms  of  religion. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  her  long 
life  she  was  confined  to  the  house,  and  for 
much  of  the  time  to  her  room,  but  she 
clearly  showed  that  although  the  cords  of 
the  outward  tabernacle  were  gradually 
loosening,  she  had  been  diligent  in  making 
her  calling  and  election  sure,  while  in  health, 
and  she  was  often  heard  to  say  that  she 
was  only  waiting  the  Lord's  time  to  call 
her  home,  and  there  was,  as  one  of  the 
family  said,  often  a  heavenly  covering  to 
be  felt  in  her  company.  For  a  number  of 
days  prior  to  her  departure  she  was  ex- 
tremely weak  physically,  but  her  mind  was 
clear,  and  her  soul  preserved  in  tranquility, 
often  making  remarks  which  showed  that 
she  was  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  Psal- 
mist's words:  "Thou  wilt  keep  him  in 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
Thee,  because  he  trusteth  in  Thee."  A  few 
days  before  the  close  a  young  friend  calling 
on  her  as  he  was  about  to  leave  she  called 
him  close  to  her  and  whispered:  "Get  right 
with  God,"  a  short,  but  exceedingly  pithy 
sermon. 

The  morning  of  her  decease,  her  minister 
called,  and,  as  had  been  his  frequent  prac- 
tice, was  reading  some  selections  from 
Bogatzky's  "Golden  Treasury."  He  asked 
her  if  she  understood,  and  she  nodded 
afiTinnatively.  He  then  read  the  xxiii 
Psalm,  and  as  he  read,  she  raised  her  hand 
as  though  assenting  to  the  beautiful  words, 
showing  that  her  mind  conrinued  unclouded. 
In  about  three  hours  she  passed  away. 

She  deceased  the  twenty-fourth  of  Second 
Month,  aged  a  few  days  short  of  8i  years 
of  age.  The  funeral  on  the  following  Fifth- 
day  was  a  solemnly  impressive  occasion. 
Her  minister  read  the  Episcopal  Burial 
Service,  after  which  there  was  full  oppor- 
tunity for  any  Friend  who  felt  anything 
to  say.  The  silent  portion  of  the  oppor- 
tunity was— the  writer  was  about  to  say- 
remarkably  impressive;  no  stir,  no  restless- 
ness—but  all  present  seemed,  as  it  were, 
solemnized  into  a  quiet  that  could  be 
felt. 

Her  sun  of  life  went  down  in  brightness; 
the  afterglow  will,  it  is  believed,  long  remain 
as  a  blessed  memory  to  her  friends,  and  it 
can  be  truly  said  of  her,  as  of  so  manv 
others.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord,  from  henceforth:  Yea,  saith  the 
Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  la- 
bours, and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

 John  C.  Maule. 

Want  of  care  docs  us  more  damage  than 
want  of  knowledge.— Franklin. 


THE  FRIEND. 


Spirit  and  Life. 

Addressing  the  Religious  Educational 
Association,  meeting  in  Washington  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said,  among  other  wise  and  weighty  words: 
"  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  lesson  more  essential 
to  teach  in  an  industrial  democracy  like  ours 
than  the  lesson  that  any  failure  to  train  the 
average  citizen  to  a  belief  in  the  things  of 
the  spirit,  no  less  than  the  things  of  the 
body,  must  in  the  long  run  entail  misfortune, 
shortcoming,  possible  disaster  upon  the 
nation  itself.  Prosperity  is  essential  as  a 
foundation  and  upon  it  must  be  built  the 
superstructure  of  a  higher  moral  and  spirit- 
ual life;  for  otherwise  in  itself  the  material 
prosperity  will  amount  to  but  little.  So 
with  our  education,  it  is  necessary  that  our 
children  should  be  trained  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  righteousness;  they  must  be 
trained  so  that  it  will  come  naturally  to  them 
to  abhor  that  which  is  evil,  or  we  shall  never 
see  our  democracy  take  the  place  which  it 
must  and  shall  take  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth." 

Psychologists  and  theologians  might  pos- 
sibly wish  to  modify  the  forms  in  which  the 
President  has  expressed  his  thought.  But 
he  was  not  speaking  as  a  psychologist  or 
theologian,  only  as  a  serious  and  reverent 
man  interested  in  the  highest  welfare  of  his 
country.  And  so  speaking  he  has  set  forth 
the  primary  truth,  of  which  sight  is  so  much 
lost  in  our  present  eager  pursuit  of  material 
prosperity.  The  national  life  will  die  if  it 
IS  not  infused  with  spiritual  life.  The 
citizen  must  know  and  feel  the  spiritual 
things. 

Consciousness  of  the  spiritual  verities  is 
the  only  substantial  basis  for  personal  or 
civic  righteousness.  "Honesty  is  the  best 
policy"  is  a  platitude  as  weak  as  it  is  un- 
deniable. The  correct  conduct  which  is 
practiced  simply  because  it  is  most  profitable 
collapses  as  soon  as  it  appears  that  more  is  to 
be  gained  by  transgression.  Only  a  spiritual 
motive  can  give  strength  under  temptation, 
or  induce  the  self-sacrifice  that  is  essential 
to  a  right  social  order. 

There  rises  the  possible  question  what  are 
the  things  of  the  spirit?  They  mean  differ- 
ent things  to  different  minds.  To  most,  no 
doubt,  they  are  the  things  of  God,  of  truth, 
of  righteousness,  of  holy  living  and  life  eter- 
nal. But  to  not  a  few  they  may  mean  only 
the  things  of  culture,  of  literature,  of  art, 
"plain  living  for  the  sake  of  high  thinking." 
To  very  many  the  spiritual  realities  are  no 
more  than  these.  The  fundamental  verities 
of  religion  are  overlooked  in  the  cultivation 
of  taste,  or  knowledge,  or,  possibly,  morals. 
The  President's  words,  spoken  to  a  company 
of  those  directly  concerned  for  religious 
education,  mean,  no  doubt,  the  loftier  and 
more  vital  truths  of  the  spiritual  life. 

That  our  national  life  is  in  need  of  a  deeper 
apprehension  of  spiritual  things,  no  one  will 
deny.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  material 
things.  Our  look  is  either  downward,  for 
the  catching  of  the  material  advantage  at 
our  feet,  or  forward,  in  the  eager  expectation 
of  seeing  what  may  be  grasped.  The  crown 
that  shines  above  the  world-toiler's  head  is 
too  often  all  unseen. 

The  outward,_practical  effect  of  the  culti- 
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vation  of  spiritual  life  will  be  the  prival  iii 
and  public  nghteousness  for  which  the  Pres  |  $ 
dent  and  all  good  men  are  so  deeply  concen  jili 
ed.  It  is  the  fear  of  God  that  makes  goo  k 
and  true  men.  It  is  when  "God  is  not  in  a  Iti 
their  thoughts"  that  men  slip  from  the  pat  je 
of  honor  and  truth.  And  it  is  only  whe  ii 
they  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  that  the  $ 
can  walk  in  it.  ^ 

It  was  not  to  the  President's  purpose  t  it 
indicate  specific  methods  of  education  i  if 
spiritual  things.  To  discover  and  put  i  ml 
practice  the  most  effective  methods  is  ti  i 
particular  object  of  the  Association  whom  I  ^ 
addressed.  But  it  must  be  felt  by  our  peop:  a 
that  not  even  such  an  Association  can  d  's. 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  emphasizing  t\  a, 
spiritual  life.  That  is  a  thing,  first  of  all,  fc  u 
the  parent.  God  himself  has  entered  inl  1 
covenant  with  the  father  who  will,  lit 
Abraham,  instruct  his  children  in  the  know  « 
edge  and  love  of  God.  Our  American  hoir  § 
must  come  to  be,  still  more  than  it  now  i|  j 
the  place  where  youth  are  brought  up  in  t\  t 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  i|j 

And  then,  there  presses  upon  us  with  ii 
creasing  urgency  the  problem  of  the  religioi 
education  of  the  school.  1 1  is  a  very  strikir 
thing  that  the  President  has  thus  declare 
the  necessity  for  training  in  things  high* 
than  material  knowledge.  Christian  educ; 
tors  do  know  and  feel  it.  They  are  strivir 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem.  There  can  \ 
no  doubt  that  they  will  find  it.  It  must  1 
found  for  the  sake  of  the  nation's  life.  F( 
not  only  for  single  souls,  not  only  for  a  gre; 
Church  in  the  world,  but  for  the  nation  ar 
the  world,  the  words  of  eternal  reality  ar 
truth  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ,  "they  a: 
spirit  and  they  are  life." — The  Preshyteria. 

A  Quaker  Meeting  in  London. 

A  leaf  from  my  private  journal  {by  Elil 
Burrett),  Friday,  May  2\st,  1852. 

This  was  a  day  of  deep  interest.    Went  ] 
the  morning  to  the  meeting  for  public  wo 
ship  in  the  Devonshire  House,  which  w; 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  Friem 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.    As  a  spe' 
tacle,  no  human  congregation  can  surpass 
in  impressive  physiognomy.    The  immaci;  , 
late  purity  of  the  women's  dresses,  as  thfj  I 
sat,  a  multitude  of  shining  ones,  arising  |  1 
long,  quiet  ranks  from  the  floor  to  the  galleii  i 
on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  the  gra^'  ' 
mountain  of  sedate  and  thoughtful  men  cj 
the  other,  presented  an  aspect  more  sugge 
tive  of  the  assemblies  of  the  New  Jerusalej 
than  of  any  earthly  congregation.    In  a  fei 
minutes  the  last  comers  had  found  seats  ;ar 
then  a  deep  devotional  silence  settled  dow| 
upon  the  great  assembly  like  an  overshai 
owing  presence  from  heaven.    The  still  U; 
breathing  prayer  of  a  thousand  hearts  seer: 
ed  to  ascend  like  incense,  and  the  communicj 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  descend  like  a  dovl 
whose  wing-beats  touched  to  sweeter  serei^ 
ity  those  faces  so  calm  with  the  Divine  ben! 
diction. 

The  deep  silence  of  this  unspoken  dev! 
tion  grew  more  and  more  intense,  as  if  tl 
whole  assembly  were  listening  to  voio 
which  their  spirits  alone  could  hear,  ar 
which  a  breath  would  drown.  Then  or 
arose,  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  with  trer? 
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lous  meekness,  to  unburden  the  heart  of  a 
;w  brief  message-words  which  it  feared  to 
^thhold,  lest  it  should  sin  against  the  in- 
)iration  that  made  them  burn  within  it. 
hen  from  another  part  of  the  house  arose 
le  quavering  words  of  a  prayer,  few,  but 
jU  of  the  earnest  emotion  and  humble  utter- 
Ince  of  faith  and  supplication.  Then  mo- 
lents  of  deeper  silence  followed,  as  if  all 
he  faculties  of  the  mind  and  all  the  senses 
f  physical  being  had  descended  into  the 
bui's  inner  temple,  to  wait  there  for  the 
oice  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  How  impressive 
/as  the  heart-worship  of  those  silent  mo- 
lents !  There  was  something  solemn  beyond 
ascription  in  the  presence  of  a  thousand 
jersons  of  all  ages  so  immovable  that  they 
barcely  seemed  to  breathe. 
The  "Minister's  Gallery"  was  occupied  by 
long  rank  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
ociety,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
om,  who  seemed  to  preside  over  the  great 
jtnmunion  like  shepherds  sitting  down  be- 
bre  their  quiet  flocks  by  the  still  waters  of 
alvation.  In  the  centre  sat  a  man  and 
bman,  a  little  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
pparently  strangers.  The  former  had  an 
imerican  look,  which  was  quite  perceptible, 
ven  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  building, 
tid  when  he  slowly  arose  out  of  the  deep 
lence,  his  first  words  confirmed  that  im- 
ression.  They  were  words  fitly  spoken  and 
]femn,  but  uttered  with  such  a  nasal  intona- 
i<Mi  as  I  never  heard  before,  even  in  New 
^gland.  At  first,  and  for  a  few  moments, 
doubted  whether  this  aggravated  pecu- 
arity  would  not  lessen  the  salutary  effect 
f  his  exhortation  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Istening  assembly.    But  as  his  words  began 

'o  flow  and  warm  with  increasing  unction, 
hey  cleared  up,  little  by  little,  from  this 
asal  cadence,  and  rounded  into  more  oral 
inundation.  Little  by  little  they  grew 
tronger  and  fuller  with  the  power  of  truth, 

:  .nd  the  truth  made  them  free  and  flowing. 

■  4is  whole  person,  so  impassive  and  emotion- 
ess  at  first,  now  entered  into  the  enunciation 
if  his  thoughts  with  constantly  increasing 
inimation,  and  his  address  grew  more  and 
nore  impressive  to  the  last.  He  spoke  for 
aearly  an  hour,  and  when  he  sat  down  and 
juried  his  spare  figure  under  his  broad- 
)rimmed  hat,  and  the  congregation  settled 
lown  into  the  profound  quiet  of  serene  medi- 
ation, I  doubted  whether  it  would  be  broken 
igain  by  the  voice  of  another  exhortation. 
3ut  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
ivoman  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  American 
ninister — and  she  was  his  wife — might  be 
,?erceived  in  a  state  of  half-surpressed  emo- 
;ion,  as  if  demurring  to  the  inward  monition 
pf  the  Spirit  that  bade  her  arise  and  speak 
.:o  such  an  assembly.  It  might  well  have 
ieemed  formidable  to  the  nature  of  a  meek 
iind  delicate  woman.  She  appeared  to  strug- 
'jle  involuntarily  with  the  conviction  of  duty, 
!ind  to  incline  her  person  slightly  towards 
ner  husband,  as  if  her  heart  leaned  for 
strength  on  the  sympathy  of  his,  as  well  as 
pn  the  wisdom  she  awaited  from  above. 
Then  she  arose,  calm,  meek  and  graceful. 
jHer  first  words  dropped  with  the  sweetest 
|:adence  upon  the  still  congregation,  and 
lA'ere  heard  in  every  part  of  the  house,  though 

r  |they  were  uttered  in  a  voice  seemingly  but 
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a  little  above  a  whisper.  Each  succeeding 
sentence  warbled  into  new  beauty  and  ful- 
ness of  silvery  intonation.  The  burden  of 
her  spirit  was  the  life  of  religion  in  the  heart, 
as  contrasted  with  its  mere  language  on  the 
tongue ;  or,  what  it  was  to  be  truly  and  fully 
a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ.  Having  meekly 
stated  the  subject  which  had  occupied  her 
meditations,  and  which  she  felt  constrained 
to  revive  in  the  hearing  of  the  congregation 
before  her,  she  said,  "And  now,  in  my  simple 
way,  and  in  the  brief  words  that  may  be 
given  me,  let  me  enter  with  you  into  the 
examination  of  this  question." 

At  the  first  word  of  this  sentence,  she 
loosened  the  fastenings  of  her  bonnet,  and, 
at  the  last  one,  handed  it  down  to  her  hus- 
band with  an  indescribable  grace.  There 
was  something  very  impressive  in  the  act, 
as  well  as  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
performed,  as  if  she  uncovered  her  head  in- 
voluntarily in  reverence  to  that  vision  of 
Divine  truth  unsealed  to  her  waiting  eyes. 
And  in  her  eyes  it  seemed  to  beam  with  a 
serene  and  heavenly  light,  and  to  burn  in 
her  heart  with  holy  inspiration ;  to  touch  her 
lips  and  every  gentle  motion  of  her  person 
with  a  beautiful,  eloquent  and  solemn  ex- 
pression, as  her  words  fell  in  the  sweet  music 
of  her  voice  upon  the  rapt  assembly.  Like 
a  stream  welling  and  warbling  out  of  Mount 
Hermon,  and  winding  its  way  to  the  sea, 
flowed  the  melodious  current  of  her  message ; 
now  meandering  among  the  half-open  flow- 
ers of  unrhymed  poetry;  now  through  the 
green  pastures  of  salvation  where  the  Good 
Shepherd  was  bearing  in  his  bosom  the  ten- 
der lambs  of  his  flock.  Then  it  took  the 
force  of  lofty  diction,  and  fell  in  a  volume  of 
silvery  eloquence,  but  slow,  solemn  and 
searching,  down  the  rocks  and  ravines  of 
Sinai;  then  out,  like  a  little  river  of  music, 
into  the  wilderness  where  the  prodigal  son, 
with  the  husks  of  his  poverty  clutched  in 
his  lean  hands,  sat  in  tearful  meditation  on 
his  father's  home  and  his  father's  love. 

More  than  a  thousand  persons  seemed  to 
hold  their  breath,  as  they  listened  to  that 
meek,  delicate  woman,  whose  lips  were 
touched  to  an  utterance  almost  Divine.  1 
never  saw  an  assembly  so  subdued  into  mo- 
tionless meditation.  And  the  solemn,  im- 
pressive silence  deepened  to  a  stillness  more 
profound  when  she  ceased  to  speak.  In  the 
midst  of  these  thoughtful  moments  she  knelt 
in  prayer.  At  the  first  word  of  her  suppli- 
cation, the  whole  congregation  arose.  The 
men  who  had  worn  their  hats  while  she  spoke 
to  them,  reverently  uncovered  their  heads  as 
she  knelt  down  to  speak  to  God.  Her  clear, 
sweet  voice  trembled  with  the  burden  of  her 
perition,  on  which  her  spirit  seemed  to  as- 
cend into  the  holy  of  holies,  and  to  plead 
there,  with  Jacob's  faith,  for  a  blessing  upon 
all  encircled  within  that  immediate  presence. 
When  she  arose  from  her  knees,  the  great 
congregation  sat  down,  as  it  were,  under  the 
shadow  of  that  prayer,  in  meditation  more 
deep  and  devotional.  This  lasted  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  two  fathers  of  the  Society, 
sitring  in  the  centre  of  the  minister's  gallery, 
turned  and  shook  hands  with  each  other, 
and  were  followed  by  other  couples  in  each 
direcrion,  as  a  kind  of  mutual  benediction, 
as  well  as  a  signal  that  the  meeting  was  ter- 


minated. At  this  simple  sign  the  whole 
congregation  arose  and  quietly  left  the 
house. 


Freely  Ye  Have  Received,  Freely  Gi^e. 

When  Luther,  with  his  attendant,  and  Dr. 
Jones  and  some  students,  took  a  ride  in  the 
country  one  day,  Luther  distributed  alms 
to  the  poor.  Dr.  Jones  did  the  same,  say- 
ing: "Who  knows  in  what  way  God  may  re- 
turn these  alms  to  me."  Luther  remarked 
smiling:  "Just  as  if  God  had  not  given  it  to 
you  before.  Freely  we  must  give  out  of 
pure  love,  and  cheerfully."  He  said:  "I 
knew  a  woman  at  Zwickam  who  herself  must 
now  go  begging,  because  she  used  to  slight 
the  poor  country  people." 

Wnen  he  lost  his  dearly-loved  daughter 
Magdalena  in  the  year  1542,  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  said  beside  her  coffin:  "My 
beloved  Lena  thou  art  well  bestowed." 
And  after  the  funeral  he  said:  "My  daughter 
is  now  provided  for,  body  and  soul.  We 
Christians  ought  not  to  mourn;  we  are  most 
fully  assured  of  Eternal  life,  for  God,  who 
has  promised  it  to  us  through  his  Son,  can- 
not lie.  If  I  could  bring  my  daughter  to 
life  again,  and  she  could  bring  me  a  king- 
dom, I  would  not  do  it.  Oh,  she  is  well 
cared  for !  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord !  Whoever  dies  thus  is  assured  of 
eternal  life." 

Luther  once  visited  a  dying  student  and 
asked  the  young  man  what  he  should  take 
to  God,  in  whose  presence  he  was  shortly  to 
appear.  The  young  man  replied:  "Every- 
thing that  is  good,  dear  father,  everything 
that  is  good!"  Luther  rather  surprised, 
said:  "But  how  can  you  bring  Him  every- 
thing that  is  good,  seeing  you  are  but  a  poor 
sinner?"  The  pious  youth  replied:  "Dear 
father,  I  will  take  to  my  God  in  heaven  a 
penitent,  humble  heart,  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Christ."  "Truly,"  said  Luther, 
"  this  is  everything  good.  Then  go,  dear  son ; 
you  will  be  a  welcome  guest  to  God." 

Luther  made  no  money  by  his  books,  es- 
pecially for  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  as 
he  took  no  money  for  his  books,  so  he  charg- 
ed no  fees  for  his  lectures.  His  manuscripts 
he  always  presented  freely  to  his  printers. 
They  offered  him  four  hundred  guilders  an- 
nually for  the  privilege  of  printing  and  selling 
his  books,  but  he  declined  the  offer,  saying: 
"It  would  seem  like  making  merchandise  of 
the  ^race  of  God."  Once  a  very  poor  man 
applied  to  him  for  help,  he  had  no  money  on 
hand,  and  his  wife  was  sick,  so  he  topk  the 
gift  which  he  had  made  to  his  last  infant, 
and  gave  it  to  the  poor  applicant.  His  wife 
missing  the  money  out  of  the  savings-box, 
expressed  her  displeasure,  to  which  he  meek- 
ly replied :  "  God  is  rich ;  He  will  provide  some 
other  way."  The  pope  having  asked  one 
of  his  cardinals  why  they  did  not  stop  his 
mouth  with  silver  or  gold,  he  replied,  that 
Luther  had  no  respect  for  gold  or  honors. 

A.  F. 


Christians  are  often  employed  in  digging 
wells  to  find  comfort,  and  the  deeper  they 
go  the  darker  they  get;  the  fountain  of  life, 
salvation,  and  comfort  is  above;  call  upon 
thy  God  and  look  up,  and  the  light  of  his 
love  will  soon  cheer  thee. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Helping  God. — It  was  a  mean  thing  for 
Charlie  to  do — a  mean,  selfish,  unfair  thing. 
Rosamund's  small  soul  was  darkened  with 
the  injustice  of  it,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
angrily.  Then,  to  the  interest  of  the  friend 
who  was  watching  the  conflict  Rosamund 
turned  and  ran  away,  her  hand  over  her 
mouth. 

"What  made  you  run  away,  dear?"  the 
watcher  asked. 

"Oh,"  the  child  answered  earnestly,  "I 
had  to  help  God  make  me  good.  So  1 
runned  away  before  I  could  answer  back." 


speed  on  his  homeward  way  with  much 
heartiness. — Selected. 


Like  Children. — My  little  girl  looked 
into  rny  face  sadly.  1  had  just  punished 
her.  The  little  head  nodded  and  the  corners 
of  her  expressive  mouth  were  down. 

"Mother,"  she  said,  "you  don't  love  me 
any  more." 

Dear  little  soul!  I  had  only  remon- 
strated with  her  because  I  wanted  to  work 
out — or  help  work  out  in  her — what  I 
deemed  best,  and  her  dear  little  heart  could 
not  see.  And  how  God  hears  sometimes 
from  the  lips  of  his  children:  "O,  God  does 
not  love  me!"  And  all  the  time  He  is  near 
and  loves  us  with  his  infinite  love — and 
makes  us  only  better  for  the  cross  we  bear 
— providing  we  rebel  not  against  the  love 
of  his  that  sees  farther  than  our  own  poor 
eyes  can  ever  see. — Christian  Advocate. 


He  Knew. — A  pretty  story  is  told  of 
the  way  in  which  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
when  he  was  consul  at  Liverpool,  tested  a 
Yankee  lad.  The  boy  had  gone  to  the  con- 
sul's office  one  day  to  beg  for  a  passage 
back  to  his  home.  He  had  gone  abroad  to 
seek  his  fortune,  and,  not  finding  it,  had 
become  almost  penniless. 

He  told  a  clear  story,  but  the  clerk  who 
heard  it  doubted  its  truth.  "  You're  not  an 
American,"  he  said  to  the  boy;  but  the 
applicant  for  a  passage  to  America  per- 
sisted in  waiting  at  the  office  until  he  saw 
Hawthorne  himself. 

At  last  the  consul  appeared,  gave  a  quick 
glance  at  the  boy,  and  began  to  question 
him.  "You  want  a  passage  to  America?" 
he  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  eagerly. 

"And  you  say  you're  an  American?"  was 
the  next  q^uestion. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"In  what  part  of  America  were  you 
born?" 
"The  United  States. 
"What  state?" 
"New  Hampshire, 
"What  town?" 
"  Exeter,  sir." 

Hawthorne  waited  a  minute,  and  then 
bent  toward  the  boy.  "Who  sold  the  best 
apples  in  your  town?"  he  asked,  his  eyes 
twinkling  with  mischief. 

The  boy's  eyes  shone,  and  the  homesick 
longing  in  them  deepened.  "Skimmilk  Fal- 
som,  sir!"  he  cried. 

"it's  all  right,"  said  Hawthorne  to  his 
clerk.  "Give  him  a  passage."  And  he 
shook  the  boy's  hand  and  bade  him  God- 


Love  Eyes. — "  1  just  hate  her,"  began 
Esther  Barron.  "She  is  too  stuck  up,  any- 
way. My  mother  says  her  father  didn't 
make  his  money  honestly  and — " 

"She  does  feel  too  nice,"  interrupted 
Hetty  Martin.  "She  is  so  proud  of  her 
clothes,  and  'cause  her  house  is  bigger  than 
any  of  ours." 

She  is  awfully  mean,  too,"  put  in  Nancie 
Holt,  "an'  she  says  the  hatefullest  things 
about  folks.    I  wish — " 

But  she  stopped  there,  because  someone 
had  come  into  the  schoolroom.  It  was  little 
Kathie  Evans,  and  for  some  reason  such 
conversation  seemed  out  of  place  when  she 
was  around.  Every  one  liked  Kathie. 
There  was  something  in  her  happy  face  and 
glowing  eyes  that  appealed  to  the  best  in 
those  about  her.  She  was  blessed  with  a 
sunny  disposition,  and  the  denials  and 
hardships  in  the  little  house  where  she 
lived  had  served  only  to  make  her  more 
lovable. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  quite  true, 
and  it  shows,  you  see,  that  a  little  girl  can 
be  very  happy  if  she  has  but  few  outward 
things  to  make  her  so,  for  Kathie's  home 
was  neither  fine  nor  rich,  there  were  no 
servants,  nor  horses  and  carriages;  in  fact, 
I  am  sure  most  girls  would  have  thought  it 
a  poor  little  place.  But  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world  was  there — you  felt  it 
just  as  soon  as  you  entered  the  door,  you 
saw  it  shining  with  the  smiling  faces — and 
it  was  love.  I  suppose  that  was  the  secret 
of  Kathie's  sweetness.  She  was  so  filled 
with  love  that  it  could  not  help  bubbling 
over  and  going  out  to  people. 

And  so,  when  she  came  into  the  school- 
room and  went  over  to  her  desk,  the  girls 
dropped  apart.  But  Kathie  had  heard 
those  last  words  of  Nancie  Holt's  and  they 
hurt  her — hurt  her  because  she  never  liked 
to  hear  unkind  things  about  any  one. 

"Were  you  talking  of  Millicent  Lane?" 
she  asked  of  Nancie,  for  it  was  not  Kathie's 
way  to  be  silent  when  she  thought  it  right 
to  speak.  "I  wish  you  didn't  feel  like 
that,"  she  added. 

"We  can't  bear  her — that  is  all,"  said 
Nancie. 

Esther  and  Hetty  paused  in  the  aisle  by 
Kathie  on  their  way  out. 

"I  wish  we  could  help  Millicent  Lane," 
Kathie  said.  "We  must  look  at  her  through 
Love  Eyes,"  she  said  at  last,  slowly. 

"Love  Eyes!"  Nancie  repeated.  "Who 
ever  heard  of  them  ?" 

"My  mother  told  me  about  them,"  Kathie 
said  softly.  "And  if  you  look  through  them 
you  can't  see  the  bad  side  at  all,  and  if 
people  are  cross  and  disagreeable  you  can't 
see  It,  because  the  Love  Lyes  only  find  the 
good.  1 1  makes  you  feel  so  different.  Now, 
whenever  1  begin  to  see  in  the  old  way,  I 
just  close  my  eyes  for  a  few  moments,  un- 
til I  am  sure,  and  then  1  open  them — the 
Love  Eyes,  you  know — ana  everything  is 
all  right." 

The  girls  were  silent.  Nancie  went  back 
to  her  desk,  and  pretty  soon  Kathie  found 
herself  alone,  to  finish  her  examples  for 
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the  next  day.  She  was  interrupted  pre.' 
ently  by  someone  opening  the  anteroor 
door,  and  looking  up  saw  Millicent  Lam 
who  straighway  came  over  to  Kathie 
desk. 

"  I  have  heard  every  single  word  you  a 
said,"  she  began  breathlessly.  "  I  was  i 
the  dressingroom,  and  the  door  was  open 
little.  The  horrid  things — they  are  jus 
as  mean  as  they  can  be — and — I — "  An 
then  a  very  strange  thing  happened,  fc 
Millicent  Lane,  the  proud  and  scomfitji! 
Millicent  Lane,  of  the  big  house  on  the  av« 
nue — she  just  put  her  head  down  on  th 
desk  and  cried  like  any  other  little  girl.  ^ 

"  It  is  just — horrid,"  she  sobbed;  "it  isn' 
fair." 

Kathie  put  her  arms  around  her  an 
kissed  her.  I  suppose  the  Love  Eyes  sa^ 
that  it  was  the  very  thing  lonely  littl 
Millicent  Lane  needed. 

"They  all  hate  me,"  Millicent  said  afte 
a  moment,  "  and  so  I  hate  back  and  I  won' 
let  them  see  I  care." 

Two  or  three  days  later  Millicent  wen 
home  from  school  with  Kathie  and  stayeC 
for  supper.  And  it  never  occurred  to  he 
that  Kathie's  house  was  small  and  simple 
she  only  knew  that  she  had  been  ver 
happy  there,  and  that  sweet  little  Mothe 
Evans  had  told  her  about  some  beautifi 
things  of  which  she  had  never  though 
before. 

And  the  next  day  something  happened 
Esther  and  Hetty  and  Nancie  reached  schoc 
early,  and  upon  her  arrival  Kathie  wa 
greeted  by  three  very  bright  faces. 

"We  have  all  agreed  to  try  and  lodi 
through  the  Love  Eyes,"  they  told  her,  "an< 
we  are  beginning  to-day." 

And  now  there  are  not  five  closer  friend 
in  school  than  Esther,  Hetty,  Nancie,  Mil; 
cent  and  dear,  bright  Kathie,  whose  Lev 
Eyes  wrought  the  change. — Effie  Haywooa 
in  Congregaiionalist. 
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Moral  Collapse. — The  suicide  of  twi 
prominent  New  York  bankers,  and  ye 
others  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
indicates  how  frail  is  the  basis  of  self-con 
trol  and  moral  fortitude  in  men  who  durinj 
careers  of  material  success  appear  to  b 
self-reliant  and  strong.  The  secret  of  thei 
cowardice,  despair  and  failure  is  always  ii 
the  last  analysis  to  be  found  in  their  mora 
weakness.  They  did  not  live  in  their  owi 
integrity,  and  established  righteousness 
but  in  the  approval  of  the  world.  Whei 
this  turned  to  condemnation,  and  the  voia 
of  man  was  against  them,  they  could  no 
withstand  the  external  evil  because  thej 
lacked  internal  support.  Every  man  wil 
some  time  have  a  great  crisis,  and  the  out 
come  will  always  show  whether  he  is  lean 
ing  on  the  broken  reed  of  external  friend 
ships,  or  is  supported  by  the  immovabl| 
base  of  an  established  nghteousness. 
sane  Christian  ever  commits  suicide.— 
Christian  IVork  and  Evangelist. 

There's  a  difference  between  joining  the, 
church  and  belonging  to  it. 

Wait  on  the  Lord,  he  will  supply  you 
wait  for  the  Lord,  he  will  deliver  you. 


Fifth  Mo.  2,  1908. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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TEMPERANCE. 
[A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Iellows,  5 1 1  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
n  behalf  of  the  "  Friends'  Temperance 
Lssociation  of  Philadelphia."] 


"If    I    COULD    DESTROY    TOMORROW  the 

esire  for  strong  drink  in  the  people  of 

S*ngland,  what  changes  we  should  see. 
should  see  our  taxes  reduced  by  millions 
terling.  We  should  see  our  gaols  and 
rorkhouses  empty.  We  should  see  more 
ves  saved  in  twelve  months  than  are  con- 
iimed  in  a  century  of  bitter  and  savage 
'ZT." — ^Joseph  Chamberlain. 


How  High  License  Settles  the  Crime 
jUESTiON. — New  York  City  under  |i,2oo 
igh  license  receives  from  the  legalized 
quor  traffic  a  sum  of  between  1 12,000,000 
nd  $15,000,000  annually.  But  in  a  con- 
;rvative  estimate  just  made  by  John  J. 
lonroe,  chaplain  of  the  Prison  Evangelistic 
pciety  of  that  city,  he  details  the  cost  of 
'rime  for  the  past  twelve  months  as  ex- 
aeding  135,000,000. 

Philadelphia,  with  its  1,800  dram-shops 
aying  $1,000  annually  for  the  privilege 
f  debauching  the  people  of  the  City  of 
rotherly  Love,  received  last  year  $1 ,81 5,000 
s  its  part  of  the  proceeds.  In  an  article 
Dvering  nearly  a  full  page  in  the  Philadel- 
ihia  North  American,  f'usX.  Month  19th, 
908,  every  detail  of  the  crime  bill  is  sum- 
larized,  showing  the  total  cost  to  the  city 
)r  maintaining  law  and  order  to  be  $8,838,- 
^2.68.  This  shows  that  the  saloon's  con- 
"ibution  to  take  care  of  the  lawlessness  it 
Yeeds  is  about  one-fifth  the  cost  of  all 
rime  and  from  one-half  to  one-third  the 
ost  of  lawlessness  which  can  be  traced 
^irectly  to  the  saloon's  door. — Asso.  Pro- 
ibiiion  Press. 


A  Good  Testimony. — One  of  the  lead- 
ig  attorneys  of  Chicago,  who  is  a  well- 
'nown  counsel  for  the  liquor  interests  and 
as  defended  scores  and  hundreds  of  saloon 
eepers  in  the  city  courts,  in  a  private  in- 
jrview  commented  forcibly  on  the  rapid 
tiange  now  going  on  in  public  sentiment, 
his  attorney  is  himself  a  drinking  man. 
Times  have  changed,"  he  said.  "Once 
e  could  get  anything  and  everything  we 
'anted,  but  to-day  we  are  glad  to  get  the 
rumbs.  And  it  isn't  the  temperance  peo- 
;le  who  are  to  blame,  but  the  fact  that  the 
quor  business  has  become  so  obnoxious 
lat  even  its  own  friends  will  scarcely  tol- 
rate  it.  In  two  generations  you  won't 
nd  a  saloon  in  America.  They  talk  about 
rohibition  not  working  in  Kansas.  It  does 
wk.  I  have  lived  there,  and  I  tell  you 
:  is  a  relief  to  walk  along  the  streets  and 
'leet  crowds  of  men  without  any  sign  of 
quor  on  their  faces."    And  this  witness 

the  liquor  man's  attorney. — Selected. 


Putting  the  Liquor  Traffic  on  Trial. 
'-John  B.  Finch  was  forever  putting  the 
I  quor  traffic  on  trial  before  the  jury  which 
i'as  the  American  people.  He  declared  that 
i  the  whole  issue  involved  is  simply  a  ques- 
on  of  fact."    If  the  dram-shop  of  this  i 


country  is  a  blessing;  if  it  makes  honest 
voters,  honest  citizens,  kind  husbands,  and 
loving  fathers;  if  it  leads  to  an  observance 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath;  if  it  leads  to 
rnorality,  manhood  and  intelligence;  if  it 
discourages  crime,  vice,  pauperism,  illegal 
voting  and  false  swearing,  then  there  are 
no  two  positions  for  you  and  me:  to  take 
on  the  question. 

If  the  reverse  is  true;  if  the  liquor  traffic 
of  this  country  makes  drunkards,  cruel 
husbands  and  unkind  fathers;  if  it  breaks 
women's  hearts  and  degrades  children;  if 
it  fills  our  penitentiaries,  our  almshouses, 
and  our  jails;  if  it  stimulates  riot  in  our 
great  cities;  if  it  stands  and  laughs  at  the 
stuffing  of  ballot-boxes;  if  it  causes  men  to 
swear  falsely  on  the  witness-stand  or  in  the 
jury-box;  in  other  words,  if  it  is  an  enemy 
to  this  government,  if  it  is  an  enemy  to  law 
and  order  and  civilization,  then  will  you 
give  me  a  single  reason  under  heaven  why 
you,  as  an  honest  man,  can  vote  for  and 
sustain  it  with  such  a  record."  Such  was 
his  direct  and  masterful  way  of  putting  the 
facts  before  the  jury,  and  of  insisting  that 
the  verdict  of  guilty  be  rendered  against 
the  Liquor  Traffic ! 


Why  I  Hate  the  Liquor  Traffic. — 
Personally,  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the 
evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  last  four 
years,  so  much  of  its  economic  waste,  so 
much  of  its  physical  ruin,  so  much  of  its 
mental  blight,  so  much  of  its  tears  and 
heartache,  that  I  have  come  to  regard  the 
business  as  one  that  must  be  held  and  con- 
trolled by  strong  and  effective  laws.  I 
bear  no  malice  toward  those  engaged  in  the 
business,  but  I  hate  the  traffic.  I  hate  its 
every  phase.  I  hate  it  for  its  intolerance. 
I  hate  it  for  its  arrogance.  1  hate  it  for 
its  hypocrisy.  I  hate  it  for  its  cant  and 
craft  and  false  pretense.  I  hate  it  for  its 
commercialism.  I  hate  it  for  its  greed  and 
avarice.  I  hate  it  for  its  sordid  love  of 
gain  at  any  price. 

1  hate  it  for  its  domination  in  politics. 
I  hate  it  for  its  corrupting  influence  in  civic 
affairs.  I  hate  it  for  its  incessant  effort'to 
debauch  the  suffrage  of  the  country;  for 
the  cowards  it  makes  of  public  men.  I 
hate  it  for  its  utter  disregard  of  law.  I 
hate  it  for  its  ruthless  trampling  of  the 
solemn  compacts  of  state  constitutions. 

I  hate  it  for  the  load  it  straps  to  labor's 
back,  for  the  palsied  hands  it  gives  to  toil, 
for  its  wounds  to  genius,  for  the  tragedies 
of  its  might-have-beens.  I  hate  it  for  the 
human  wrecks  it  has  caused.  I  hate  it  for 
the  almshouses  it  peoples,  for  the  prisons 
it  fills,  for  the  insanity  it  begets,  for  its 
countless  graves  in  potters'  fields. 

I  hate  it  for  the  mental  ruin  it  imposes 
upon  its  victims,  for  its  spiritual  blight,  for 
its  moral  degradation.  1  hate  it  for  the 
crimes  it  has  committed.  I  hate  it  for  the 
homes  it  has  destroyed.  I  hate  it  for  the 
hearts  it  has  broken.  I  hate  it  for  the 
malice  it  has  planted  in  the  hearts  of  men — 
for  its  poison,  for  its  bitterness — for  the 
dead  sea  fruit  with  which  it  starves  their 
souls. 

I  hate  it  for  the  grief  it  causes  woman- 
hood— the  scalding  tears,  the  hopes  deferred, 


the  strangled  aspirations,  its  burden  of 
want  and  care. 

I  hate  it  for  its  heartless  cruelty  to  the 
aged,  the  infirm  and  the  helpless,  for  the 
shadow  it  throws  upon  the  lives  of  children, 
for  its  monstrous  injustice  to  blameless 
little  ones. 

I  hate  it  as  virtue  hates  vice,  as  truth 
hates  error,  as  righteousness  hates  sin,  as 
justice  hates  wrong,  as  liberty  hates  tyr- 
anny, as  freedom  hates  oppression. 

I  hate  it  as  Abraham  Lincoln  hated 
slavery.  And  as  he  sometimes  saw  in 
prophetic  vision  the  end  of  slavery  and  the 
coming  of  the  time  when  the  sun  should 
shine  and  the  rain  should  fall  upon  no  slave 
in  all  the  Republic,  so  I  sometimes  seem  to 
see  the  end  of  this  unholy  traffic,  the  com- 
ing of  the  time  when,  if  it  does  not  wholly 
cease  to  be,  it  shall  find  no  safe  habitation 
anywhere  beneath  "Old  Glory's"  stainless 
stars. — From  latestjiddress_oj  Gov.  Hanley, 
of  Indiana. 


A  Buyer  of  Saloons. — It  may  not  seem 
just  the  thing  for  a  strict  temperance  man 
to  buy  a  half-dozen  saloons.  Yet  one  man, 
in  Brooklyn,  has  tried  the  experiment,  with 
remarkable  results. 

He  was  a  master  plumber,  and  he  found 
himself  in  a  neighborhood  where  two  corner 
saloons  were  the  haunt  of  a  group  of  an- 
archists and  miserable  drunken  loafers. 
Both  for  himself  and  his  workmen  this  was 
against  his  idea  of  things.  He  tried  to  close 
the  saloons,  but  he  could  not  do  it.  Then, 
as  his  business  prospered,  he  took  another 
way. 

He  bought  out  one  of  the  saloons,  and  put 
a  branch  plumbing  establishment  in  its 
place.  Alas!  that  only  meant  that  all  the 
custom  went  to  the  other  saloon  on  the 
next  corner.  The  saloon-keepers  were  much 
amused.  The  plumber  was  only  more  deter- 
mined than  ever.  He  saved  and  planned, 
and  there  came  a  day  when  the  second 
saloon  was  bought  out,  too.  The  anarch- 
ists had  no  room  to  meet  in.  The  corner 
loafers  had  no  corner  to  loaf  on.  It  looked 
as  if  the  good  plumber  had  certainly  won 
the  day. 

But  about  that  time  a  wealthy  brewer 
was  looking  about  for  a  promising  neigh- 
borhood where  there  was  no  saloon,  so  as  to 
invest  his  money  in  one.  He  bought  out 
another  business  near  by  and  leased  the 
premises  to  a  third  saloon-keeper,  who  was 
worse  than  the  other  two.  Anarchist  and 
loafer  came  back;  and  the  plumber  might 
well  have  been  discouraged.  Fortunately, 
he  was  the  sort  of  Christian  and  temperance 
man  who  is  not  discouraged  by  anything. 
So  he  waited  and  watched,  and  when  the 
saloon-keeper  did  not  pay  his  rent,  he 
offered  the  brewer  a  thousand  dollars  more 
than  he  had  paid  for  the  place.  At  first  it 
was  refused;  but  as  the  saloon-man  con- 
tinued not  to  pay  up,  the  brewer  decided 
his  investment  had  been  unwise,  and  he 
would  better  get  rid  of  it,  so,  after  two 
years,  he  sold  out  to  the  plumber. 

This  time  the  plumber  had  a  new  idea. 
It  was  not  enough,  he  saw,  to  drive  evil  out, 
for  it  returned  to  the  neighborhood.  Some 
positive  form  of  good  must  be  brought  in. 
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So  the  next  thing  was  that  a  big  sign  of  a 
mental  lighthouse  was  hung  out  over  the 
door  of  the  third  saloon.  Services  were 
held,  gymnasium  classes  and  reading-rooms 
provided,  and  now  the  loafers  are  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  the  whole  street  is  like  a 
different  place.  The  plumber  has  looked 
over  the  streets  beyond,  too,  and  is  buying 
out  more  and  more  saloons,  so  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  neighborhood  was  going  to  be 
transformed  very  soon. 

This  true  story  is  just  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  one  large  city.  Everywhere  in 
America  such  work  is  needed.  The  man 
who  looks  at  his  neighborhood  and  deter- 
mines to  make  it  better,  is  the  American 
citizen  who  is  a  true  patriot.  The  temper- 
ance boy  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  that 
kind  of  citizen  is  the  worker  whom  temper- 
ance needs  at  present. — Pilgrim  Visitor. 

"All  Honorable  Men!" — As  is  known 
to  many  of  our  citizens,  the  Greeks  who 
come  to  our  country  are  for  the  most  part 
people  who  do  not  drink  intoxicants.  Most 
of  them  are  males  and  in  our  large  cities 
they  colonize,  hiring  a  part  of  a  house 
together  and  paying  one  of  their  number 
to  do  their  buying  and  cooking.  The  ex- 
penses of  their  housekeeping  are  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  colony. 

A  Christian  gentleman  in  one  of  our  large 
New  England  manufacturing  centres  learned 
that  the  saloon  men  of  the  city,  seeing  here 
an  opportunity  to  create  an  appetite  for 
their  goods  and  insure  future  gams,  occa- 
sionally gave  the  man  in  charge  of  these 
households  a  case  of  beer.  By  and  by, 
when  appetite  was  created,  beer  was  bought. 
Meeting  one  evening  a  partially  intoxicated 
young  Greek,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted 
and  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  formerly 
temperate  in  his  habits,  this  gentleman 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  his  condition. 

"I  pay  for  my  share  of  the  provisions," 
explained  the  Greek.  "  1  will  eat  and  drink 
my  part." 

When  so  many  of  those  who  come  to  us 
from  other  lands  are  already  debauched  and 
but  add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
we  face,  how  sad  that  the  few  temperate 
people  seeking  our  shores  should  thus  be 
seized  upon  and  hastened  to  their  own  ruin 
and  to  the  increasing  of  our  burden !  Yet 
the  saloonkeeper  proclaims  himself  a  loyal 
American  citizen!  Claims  that  his  business 
has  the  same  right  to  consideration  that 
other  trades  have!  Declares  himself  anx- 
ious for  the  integrity,  the  prosperity,  the 
honer  of  the  nation! — Union  Signal. 

MoDF.RATF.  Drinking.— If  moderatedrink- 
ing  led  to  more  moderation,  and  that  to 
total  abstinence,  it  would  not  be  dan- 
gerous. The  trouble  is  that  it  leads  to 
more  drinking  ajid  intemperance.  Fifty 
years  ago  in  France,  the  people  drank  freely 
of  light  wines,  using  little  strong  drink. 
But  the  French  people  have  learned  a  sad 
lesson.  The  wines  created  a  thirst  for  in- 
toxicants, and  now  strong  drink  has  a  firm 
hold  on  that  people.  Light  wines  arc  no 
longer  satisfactory;  distilled  licjuor  and 
drunkenness  are  the  common  thing.  The 
average  consumption  of  alcohol  is  thirty- 


three  pints  a  year  to  each  inhabitant,  twice 
as  much  as  in  any  other  country  in  Europe 
except  Switzerland;  eight  times  as  much  as 
in  Canada. — Herald  and  Presbyter. 

Local  Prohibition  in  Little  Dela- 
ware Affords  Splendid  Object  Lesson  in 
Miniature. — Prohibition  in  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex Counties,  Del.,  has  again  given  the  lie 
to  the  liquor-champion's  predictions.  The 
records  of  the  winter  courts  show  a  re- 
markable decrease  in  drunkenness  and  crime. 
A  press  dispatch  from  Smyrna  to  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American  says: 

Only  half  a  dozen  criminal  cases  marked 
the  Sussex  County  session,  and  these  were 
all  of  minor  character,  and  but  four  minor 
cases  were  heard  in  Kent  County. 

"The  numerous  assault  and  battery, 
attempted  murder  and  even  larceny  cases, 
which  have  furnished  the  courts  heavy 
dockets  for  years,  were  absent.  So  strik- 
ing is  the  change  that  even  strong  liquor 
advocates  are  forced  to  admit  that  it  exists. 

"This  is  the  condition  in  Delaware's  two 
dry  counties  to-day,  after  only  a  few  months 
of  no  license,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
predicted  by  license  advocates  that  these 
months  would  be  filled  with  riot  and  de- 
bauchery. These  conditions  hold  good  in 
every  town  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  leaders  here  that  were  the 
vote  on  license  to  be  taken  over  again  the 
majority  would  be  doubled. 

"In  the  agricultural  districts  the  public 
sales  now  bemg  held,  usually  the  scenes  of 
drunken  orgies,  are  attended  by  larger 
crowds  than  ever;  but  not  a  single  case  of 
drunkenness  or  disorder  has  been  reportec 
in  this  section,  while  it  is  stated  that  better 
prices  than  usual  are  being  obtained,  and 
the  poorer  class  are  buying  more  freely  of 
hogs  and  other  farm  stock." 


crowded  with  a  black  docket  every  da] 
have  now  practically  no  business.  A  yej 
ago  the  city  was  contemplating  additioi 
to  its  jails.  To-day  the  city  jails  are  almo 
empty. 

A  year  ago,  says  Assistant  Attorney 
General  C.  W.  Trickett,  scarcely  two  bus 
ness  men  in  the  business  portion  of  the  cil 
favored  the  suppression  of  the  saloons.  T( 
day  there  are  scarcely  any  who  would  fav< 
re-opening  them.  Business  has  prospere 
within  the  twelve  month,  the  deposits  ; 
the  banks  have  increased  by  $1,500,00 
and  the  families  who,  through  poverl 
formerly  kept  their  children  from  schoc 
are  now  in  a  condition  to  send  them. 


A  City  Out  of  Bondage. — One  year  ago 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  had  256  saloons,  200 
gambling  houses  and  60  resorts.  To-day, 
through  the  splendid  efforts  of  the  reform 
elements,  she  is  free. 

The  results  of  the  expurgation  upon  the 
morals  and  business  of  the  city  have  been 
very  noteworthy.  Though  the  population 
has  largely  increased,  there  has  been  a 
reduction  of  more  than  two-thirds  in  the 
demands  upon  the  charitable  institutions 
for  aid.  The  juvenile  court  which  has  the 
care  of  dependent  children,  had  but  two 
applications  in  the  past  eight  months, 
while  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  joints,  from 
eight  to  eighty-eight  children  required  some 
assistance  each  month.  Previous  to  the 
closing  of  the  saloons  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
young  men  were  sent  to  the  reformatory 
every  year.  In  the  past  twelve  months 
there  have  been  but  two.  The  expense  of 
prosecuting  criminals  has  been  reduced 
$25,000  per  annum.    The  expense  for  the 

Police  force  has  been  reduced  as  much  more, 
or  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Wyandotte 
opened  its  term  of  court  on  the  first  Monday 
in  May  without  a  criminal  case.  The  city 
courts,  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
trying  petty  suits  for  the  collection  of  rents 
and  grocery  bills,  and  which  formerly  were 


From  Letters  of  John  Thorp. 

(Continued  from  page  199.) 

It  is  certainly  the  will  of  God,  and  coi 
sistent  with  his  goodness,  so  to  sanctify 
crosses  and  afflictions  to  his  children,  as 
make  them  a  means  of  their  passing  mo 
entirely  into  the  Divine  nature;  of  enterii 
more  fully  into  Him,  who  is  the  soul's  re 
and  sure  hiding  place  forever;  so  that,  pu 
ting  their  whole  trust  in  God,  they  lea 
to  his  disposal  all  their  concerns,  both  he 
and  hereafter.  I  think  I  am  sensible,  whil 
I  am  writing,  of  the  ardent  longing  of  tl 
soul  after  this  state;  and  as  fully  so  that 
is  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  gath 
thee  into  it;  and  truly,  I  believe,  thou  a 
far  nearer  to  this  perfect  state  than  mar 
of  those  whom  thou  preferrest  to  thyse 
and  who,  perhaps,  are  little  acquainted  wi 
thy  depths  of  conflict. 

I  know  thou  makest  no  great  account 
outward  crosses  and  sufferings.    I  know  tij 
distress  of  thy  soul  is  the  absence  of  til 
Beloved,  and  Bridegroom  of  souls;  but  a 
thou  grown  therefore  more  indifferent  abo 
Him?  are  thy  desires  abated,  or  do  tl 
longings  cease?    Nay,  are  they  not  increz 
ed,  and  art  not  thou  become  more  weani 
from  everything  besides  Him?    What  thij 
shall  we  say,  my  dear  friend?  perhaps  it  w' 
for  this  end  that  He  has  withdrawn  himsei 
(as  to  the  sensible  enjoyment)  that  so  \l 
might  become,  by  this  means,  more  ful| 
prepared,  and  our  capacities  more  enlarge! 
for  Him  to  take  up  his  abode  with  us  fcj 
ever.    Now,  1  have  no  doubt  at  all,  b| 
this  will  in  due  time  become  thy  singulari 
happy  and  blessed  experience.    Oh !  if  I  wel 
but  as  fully  persuaded  concerning  myse 
that  all  that  spiritual  poverty,  darkne; 
barrenness  and  distress,  which  I  frequent 
experience,  would  turn  to  the  same  go< 
account;  how  thankful  should  I  be!  Y 
1  am  kept  above  despondency;  my  faith  ai 
hope,  through  and  in  Divine  Mercy,  a 
preserved.    1  know  in  whom  I  have  h 
lieved,  and  in  whom  thou  hast  most  sure 
believed;  and  that  He  is  able  to  keep  th 
which  we  have  desired,  and  at  times,  bed 
enabled  to  commit  unto  Him.  Amen. 


I  know  what  I  say,  and  indeed  I  have  see, 
and  do  see,  such  an  excellence,  such  necessitl 
such  perfection  safety,  and  beauty  in  th 
state  of  perfect,  total,  unreserved  su!- 
mission  and  resignation  to  God,  more  espeir 
ally  in  spiritual  things,  but  indeed  in  \ 
thmgs,  that  I  am  no  way  able  to  expnjJ 
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lyself  in  a  manner  equal  to  my  views  and 
selings  of  this  state;  nor  to  recommend  it 
xording  to  its  infinite  worth ;  because  it  is 
ere  we  see  our  own  nothingness,  and  the 
LL  of  God.  It  is  here  that  we  receive 
junsel  and  ability  to  perform  the  service 
'  the  present  day,  resting  satisfied  with  his 
jpointments  and  allotments,  whether  in 
jblic  or  private  labor,  whether  in  doing 
r  suffering,  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
God  Almighty,  if  it  be  his  will,  gather  and 
reserve  thee  here  in  a  state  of  humble  trust 
pd  firm  reliance  on  his  mercy,  and  limit  and 
jbuke  the  power  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
|ay  never  be  permitted  to  bring  thee 

ito  any  degree  of  despondency  

So  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  going  for- 
ard,  then,  no  matter  who  are  the  instru- 
lents,  all  is  right  that  is  in  the  Divine 
jpointment.  So  that  the  walls  of  partition 
id  opposition  be  brought  down,  no  matter 
hether  the  silver  trumpet,  or  the  ram's 
bm  be  made  use  of  as  the  instrument. 



I  think  I  know  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
iKgious,  I  had  almost  said  Divine,  friend- 
lip,  as  to  allow  me  to  say  that  it  can  be 
Fectually  supported  without  exterior  cor- 
spondence,  (though  this  I  much  approve 
its  place.)    The  nature,  the  ground  and 
ipport  of  this  friendship  are  most  excel- 
atly  described  in  a  few  words  by  the  be- 
ived  disciple:    "  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as 
He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one 
ith  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."    As  this 
experienced  in  any  good  degree,  what 
unity  is  felt  with  all  the  living,  what  sym- 
athy,  what  harmony,  what  salutations  of 
)ve  unfeigned,  not  only  to  particulars,  but 
Iso  to  the  whole  family  and  heritage  of 
!0d! 

We  may  esteem,  value  and  regard_  one 
nother  as  men,  according  to  the  opinion 
e  conceive  of  each  other's  excellence,  as  I 
0  thee  for  brightness,  wit  and  learning; 
ut  attractive  as  these  are,  had  I  beheld  in 
ly  dear  friend  no  higher  excellencies  than 
fiese,  I  should  hardly  have  wished,  if  it 
(ad  been  in  my  power,  to  have  cultivated  an 
:  cquaintance  with  thee.  No;  it  is  the 
drtues  of  a  hidden  life,  and  the  knowledge 

■  tf  one  another  therein,  that  cement  the 
;  irotherhood  and  unite  the  living  members  of 
f  .he  body,  not  only  to  the  Holy  Head,  but  un- 

oone  another;  and  here,  and  only  here,  the 
V  nost  excellent  parts  become  truly  amiable, 
•  nderthesanctifying operation  of  that  power, 
:  vhich  takes  them  out  of  the  service  of  the 

atural  man,  and  consecrates  them  to  the 
.  ilory  and  honor  of  Him  alone,  who  is  the 

\uthor  and  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 

lift,  and  who  alone  can  sanctify  it.  .  .  _  . 
;•  1  Great  are  the  commotions  that  are  in 

■  ihe  worid,  great  in  the  earth  is  the  distress 
it  fi  nations,  and  great  is  the  perplexity  of 

nany  exercised  minds,  who  are,  at  seasons, 
ossed  as  with  a  tempest,  and  not  comforted. 
i  i' Nevertheless,  the  foundation  of  God  stand- 
j  th  sure,"  and  this  seal  forever  will  remain 
;  lipon  it,  "The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
r  Ills/'  and  these  He  will  preserve,  who,  like 
ft  ighteous  Noah,  are  concerned  to  enter 
i  Into  the  ark  of  his  holy  covenant;  they  shall 
(!  |>e  therein  preserved,  safe,  for  a  remnant  of  a 
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holy  seed,  though  it  may  be  as  on  the  waters, 
whilst  the  deluge  of  his  wrath  is  poured 
forth  on  a  backsliding  generation.    .    .  . 

(To  be  continued.) 

Science  and  Industry. 

In  the  United  States,  five  million  women 
— one  out  of  every  five  women  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  over — earn  their  livelihood. 


Wherein  One  Firm  Failed. — Recently 
a  large  printing  establishment  in  one  of  our 
Eastern  cities,  that  catered  to  the  highest- 
grade  work  of  the  city,  failed.  The  factor 
which  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  downfall  of  the  plant  was  a  chronic 
tardiness  in  turning  out  work. 

The  business  was  started  by  a  man  of 
exceptional  business  ability,  with  this  one 
fault.  He  had  mastered  practically  every 
detail  of  the  business.  His  finished  work 
was  the  despair  of  the  ordinary  printer. 
Within  six  months  of  the  time  that  he 
started  in  business  he  had  the  largest  and 
best-equipped  printing  establishment  in 
the  city. 

There  was  an  opening  in  the  city  for 
just  such  a  plant  and  work  came  in  rapidly. 
The  high  quality  of  the  work  impressed 
the  first  patrons  favorably  and  they  came 
back  for  more,  and  in  many  instances 
brought  others  with  them. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  manager 
of  the  concern  made  the  serious  mistake 
that  ultimately  ruined  the  business.  There 
was  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  that 
could  be  turned  out  in  a  day.  The  mana- 
ger knew  what  this  limit  was,  but  when 
the  work  came  in,  he  promised  it  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  knowing  that  it  would  be  an 
impossibility  to  fulfil  the  promise.  For 
a  time  this  tardiness  was  overiooked,  but 
patrons  soon  discovered  that  broken  prom- 
ises were  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, and  business  began  to  decrease.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  concern  had  plenty 
of  time  to  get  work  out  as  promised,  but 
unfortunately  the  matter  did  not  rest  there; 
nearly  every  business  house  in  the  city 
had  been  inconvenienced  at  one  time  or 
another  and  their  printing  was  turned  into 
other  channels,  where,  if  the  workman- 
ship was  not  quite  so  good,  it  was  ready 
when  wanted  and  when  promised. 

The  day  came  when  certain  of  the  presses 
were  idle.  Strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  trade,  both  owner  and  manager 
making  a  thorough  canvas  of  the  city  to 
win  back  the  trade  that  had  sHpped  from 
them,  but  it  availed  little. 

Bills  were  coming  in  thick  and  fast,  and 
although  they  met  them  at  first,  it  was  but 
a  short  time  before  there  came  a  big  one 
which  could  not  be  met.  Within  three 
days  a  keeper  was  put  into  the  plant. 
Others  heard  of  it  and  attachment  after 
attachment  was  recorded. 

Within  a  few  days  an  assignment  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  _  The 
printing  plant  that  had  started  out  in  so 
promising  a  manner  had  failed. 

A  disaster  is  not  usually  brought  about 
through  several  things  going  wrong  at 
the  same  time.  A  broken  flange  to  a 
wheel  will  derail  the  best-equipped  rail- 
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way  train.  So  in  the  business  world  do 
the  majority  of  financial  disasters  come 
about  through  some  one  fault  that  has  not 
been  remedied  in  time. 

It  may  be  tardiness;  it  may  be  lack  of 
neatness;  it  may  be  intemperance  that 
threatens  your  business  future,  young  man. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  locate  it  and  remedy 
that  defect  before  the  disaster  comes  to 
pass. — Frederick  E.  Burnham,  in  Forward. 


A  Saving  Bell.^ — A  gentleman,  talking 
one  evening  with  a  florist  in  Philadelphia, 
was  surprised  by  the  sharp  tinkling  of  a 
bell.  "That  is  my  frost  bell,"  said  the 
florist,  and  he  hurried  off  to  his  green- 
houses. 

"The  fires  had  sunk,"  the  florist  ex- 
plained on  his  return.  "The  watchman 
had  fallen  asleep.  But  for  my  frost  bell  I 
should  have  lost  hundreds  of  dollars.  That 
bell  is  a  very  valuable  arrangement  to  me," 
he  continued.  "An  electrical  contrivance 
is  connected  with  a  thermometer,  and  when 
the  mercury  falls  to  a  certain  point  a  bell 
rings  a  warning  in  my  house  or  office.  Many 
a  crop  of  winter  fruit  and  flowers  has  been 
saved  in  the  last  year  or  two  by  the  clever 
little  frost  bell. — The  Quiver. 


A  sight  of  God  in  Christ  begets  and 
draws  out  spiritual  affections. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

A  Correspondent  desires  to  know  the  right  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  "Miscellany."  Since  we  cannot  by 
inquiry  ascertain  his  address,  we  have  to  answer  here 
both  him  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Friends' 
Miscellany.  I  he  word  is  accented  on  Uic  nrsr  syllable. 
We  find  no  authority  for  pronouncing  it"  Miss  Cellany." 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  booklet  of  thirty-two  pages,  by 
William  Edward  Turner,  entitled  "The  Quaker  Ideal 
of  Christian  Truth."  We  expect  to  find  therein  much 
suggestive  thought,  and  to  make  observations  on  that 
which  may  call  for  our  remark. 

Another  death  of  an  aged  Friend  in  Lynn,  Mass., 
comes  to  our  notice,  namely,  that  of  Peter  M.  Neale, 
aged  ninety-six  years  and  six  months,  a  life-long  mem- 
ber, who  deceased  Fourth  Month  13th,  1908.  We  re- 
member the  interest  caused  when  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  Lynn  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  by  ad- 
herence to  his  principles  gained  the  title  of  "  the  Quaker 
Mayor."  He  held  also  various  positions  of  trust  in  his 
city  and  State. 

Our  beloved  Friend  William  Bacon  Evans,  having 
accepted  the  position  of  teacher  of  French  in  Westtown 
School,  to  begin  in  the  autumn,  sailed  for  France  last 
Seventh-day  in  the  interest  of  his  expected  duties. 

Last  First-day  Atlantic  City  Meeting  was  visited  by 
Benjamin  P.  Brown  of  North  Carohna;  West  Philadel- 
phia Meeting  by  Henry  T.  Outland,  and  Twelfth  Street 
Meeting  by  Charles  F.  Coffin  of  Chicago. 


During  the  same  week  on  which  the  227th  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  \yas 
held,  there  was  celebrated  with  much  demonstration 
and  pomp  the  looth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  same  city.  On 
Friends'  bi-centennial  day  in  this  city  we  remember  no 
word  uttered  or  sign  given  among  us  that  such  a  day 
had  arrived,  and  we  apprehend  that  on  its  centennial 
there  was  the  same  absence  of  ostentation.  The  con- 
cern of  the  one  system  of  religion  for  its  true  inward- 
ness only,  and  that  of  the  other  for  spectacular  helps, 
are  thus  brought  into  telling  contrast. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 
United  States.— A  decision  has  lately  been  rendered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
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to  riparian  rights  in  which  it  was  contended  that  the 
ownership  of  the  mainland  did  not  carry  with  it  title 
to  the  bed  of  the  stream  and  the  islands  lying  between 
it  and  the  thread  of  the  stream.  Justice  Holmes  in  his 
decision  asserts  the  contrary  and  says:  "Whatever  may 
be  the  law  as  to  lands  under  the  great  lakes,  we  believe 
that  the  law  is  still  that  'a  grant  of  land  bounded  by  a 
stream,  whether  navigable  in  fact  or  not,  carries  with 
it  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  centre  of  the  thread 
thereof.'"' 

The  new  pension  act  which  lately  went  into  effect, 
gives  201,051  widows  and  other  pensioners  an  increase 
of  four  dollars  a  month.  All  pensioners  getting  less 
than  twelve  dollars  will  receive  that  amount  without 
the  necessity  of  putting  in  new  claims.  The  require- 
ments this  year  are  more  than  $162,000,000,  six  million 
dollars  more  than  the  appropriation  of  1893,  which  was 
the  largest  ever  authorized. 

President  Roosevelt  has  signed  the  employers'  lia- 
bility bill  upon  receiving  an  opinion  from  Attorney- 
General  Bonaparte  that  the  measure  was  constitutional. 

An  arbitration  convention  with  Great  Britain  has 
lately  been  ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Senate.  A  similar 
treaty  with  Spain  was  also  ratified. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  affirms 
that  the  local  option  law  of  that  State  is  constitutional. 
It  is  stated  that  at  least  two  million,  five  hundred  thou- 
sand people  in  Illinois  who  have  lived  in  prohibition 
districts  would  perhaps  have  been  put  back  into  saloon 
territory  if  the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  the  law 
unconstitutional. 

The  Brooks'  license  act  which  confers  upon  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  in  this  city  the  respon- 
sibility of  granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  contains  the  following  clause:  "Section  7.  The 
said  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  shall  hear  petitions  from 
residents  of  the  ward,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  appli- 
cant, in  favor  of,  and  remonstrance  against,  the  appli- 
cation for  such  license,  and  in  all  cases  shall  refuse  the 
same  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  Court,  having 
due  regard  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  and  against  the  application,  such  license  is 
not  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and 
the  entertainment  of  strangers  and  travelers."  In  de- 
ciding upon  applications  for  such  licenses  lately,  the 
Judges  have  acted  in  several  cases  in  such  a  way  as  to 
pive  great  dissatisfaction  to  many  respectable  citizens 
in  tnc  bciitf  tiiat  thoy  iiavc  bccii  wiuiigcd  by  them; 
that  the  licenses  were  improperly  granted;  that  fraud 
has  been  practiced  in  the  interest  of  some  of  the  peti- 
tioners or  that  the  Judges  erred  in  judgment  or  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Brooks'  license  law.  Mass  meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  some  neighborhoods  to  protest 
against  these  actions. 

On  the  24th  ult.  tornadoes  swept  portions  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi,  Texas  and  Alabama,  leaving  many 
dead  and  injured.  Reports  show  that  forty-six  towns 
were  wrecked,  four  hundred  persons  killed,  twelve 
hundred  injured  and  twenty-five  hundred  buildings 
destroyed.  Violent  wind  storms,  accompanied  by  hail, 
have  since  done  great  damage  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  York  State  has  issued  his 
proclamation  convening  the  Legislature  of  that  State 
m  extra  session  on  the  eleventh  of  Fifth  Month.  His 
proclamaiton  was  issued  two  hours  after  the  adjourn 
ment  of  the  Legislature  sine  die.  No  subject  is  specified 
by  the  Governor  as  to  recommendations  for  legislation 
in  the  special  session,  but  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
he  will  send  a  message  insisting  on  the  enactment  of  a 
law  forbidding  gambling  on  horse  races. 

According  to  a  bulletin  of  the  New  York  state  labor 
department  practically  one  out  of  every  three  union 
men  in  the  state  was  idle  at  the  close  of  1907.  "The 
worst  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  year,"  says  the  bul- 
letin, "appear  in  the  building,  clothing,  metal  and  to- 
bacco trades,  with  percentages  of  idleness  of  42.  44.  41, 
and  55.  respectively.  Among  the  principal  industries 
an  exception  to  the  prevailing  unfavorable  conditions 
appears  m  the  printing  trades,  with  a  percentage  of 
idleness  (11).  which  compared  not  unfavorably  with 
previous  years." 

Reports  from  New  England  indicate  that  in  many 
places  the  sentiment  against  the  liquor  saloon  has 
spread  to  such  a  degree  that  important  changes  are  to 
lake  place  on  the  first  of  Fifth  Month.  In  Massachu- 
setts, by  changes  in  six  cities  and  thirty-six  towns,  two- 
hundred  and  ten  licensed  pl.ices,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number,  must  go  out  of  business  at  that  time.  In 
Vermont  onlv  twenty-seven  cities  and  towns  will  legal- 
ize the  sale  of  liquor  this  year,  as  compared  with  ninety- 
two  five  years  ago.  In  New  Hampshire  ruling  of  the 
State  I  icense  Commissioner  takes  effect  whereby  drug- 
gists' licenses  will  be  abolished.    In  Rhode  Island  the 


temperance  interests  have  succeeded  in  forcing  restric 
tive  liquor  legislation  through  the  House  of  Represen 
tatives.  Three  of  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  in 
Massachusetts  after  long  periods  of  license,  will  give  up 
the  liquor  traffic.  Worcester,  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  population,  becomes  the  largest  muni 
cipality  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the  world,  under  a 
no-license  regime,  licenses  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  places,  including  seventeen  hotels,  becoming  void. 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  St.  Petersburg  of  the 
23rd  ult.,  says:  "Mohammedan  women  of  Orenburg 
Province  have  petitioned  the  Douma  demanding  that 
the  Mohammedan  Deputies  take  steps  to  free  them 
from  the  'despotism'  of  their  husbands  and  give  them 
their  share  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  people.  The  petition  reads:  'Although  our  holy 
religion  declares  us  free,  some  of  the  ignorant  despots, 
our  husbands,  are  oppressing  us  and  force  us  slavishly 
to  submit  to  their  caprices.  According  to  the  books  of 
doctrine  women  have  the  right  to  learn,  to  travel,  to 
pray  in  mosques,  engage  in  business,  become  nurses, 
woman  writers  and  poetesses.  Our  husbands  would 
forbid  us  even  to  study  our  own  religion.  Mohammedan 
deputies  you  are  obliged  to  demand  all  rights  for  Mo- 
hammedan women.  We  mothers  of  the  people,  have 
in  our  hands  the  education  and  progress  of  the  people, 
and  if  our  status  be  not  changed  the  day  will  come  when 
the  men,  too,  will  become  slaves  and  the  whole  Moham- 
medan world  will  perish.'  No  action  has  yet  been  taken 
on  the  petition." 

A  despatch  from  London  of  the  24th  ult.,  says:  Not 
within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  has  Great 
Britain  been  visited  by  such  furious  blizzards  so  late 
in  the  spring  as  began  to  rage  throughout  the  whole 
country  on  the  23rd  and  continued  early  to-day.  The 
storm  brought  with  it  a  heavy  snow,  which  has  covered 
the  entire  land,  doing  great  damage  to  the  fruit-growing 
districts  and  giving  a  serious  setback  throughout  the 
agricultural  sections.  In  the  eastern  counties  the  depth 
of  the  snow  averaged  from  nine  to  fifteen  inches,  while 
in  Scotland  the  mean  fall  was  nine  inches.  In  many 
places  snow  drifts  are  eight  feet  deep.  Some  deaths 
from  exposure  are  reported.  Great  damage  has  been 
done,  especially  to  the  young  fruit  crops. 

It  is  estimated  that  thirty-nine  thousand  American 
farmers  have  sold  their  farms  in  this  country  and  emi- 
grated to  Canada,  taking  forty  million  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can money  with  them,  in  seven  months.  Cheap  and 
fertile  land  is  the  chief  inducement  which  has  led  to 
this  exodus. 

A  landslide  overwhelmed  the  hamlet  of  De  Sallette 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Buckingham,  Quebec,  Cana- 
da, on  the  26th  instant,  destroying  several  of  the  houses, 
with  the  loss  as  estimated,  of  thirty  lives. 

Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  lately  the  premier  of 
Great  Britain,  died  on  the  22nd  ult.  at  his  home  in 
London,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

A  despatch  from  Rome  of  the  20th  ult.,  says:  "To 
avoid  a  naval  demonstration  in  Turkish  waters,  Turkey 
has  acceded  to  the  Italian  demand  for  the  right  to  es- 
tablish post-offices  in  Turkish  territory.  Italy  is  guar- 
anteed the  same  treatment  in  this  respect  as  is  enjoyed 
by  the  other  powers,  and  no  further  objection  will  be 
raised  to  the  establishment  of  Italian  post-offices  in 
five  cities  in  which  post-offices  of  the  other  powers 
already  exist.  As  a  result  of  these  concessions  the  1  tal- 
ian  Government  has  issued  orders  to  the  fleet  that  was 
about  to  sail  for  Turkey  to  remain  in  Italian  waters, 
and  the  incident  is  regarded  as  closed." 

Both  houses  of  the  Danish  paHiament  in  session  at 
Copenhagen  have  passed  the  government  franchise  bill. 
Under  it  all  taxpayers,  male  and  female,  more  than 
twenty-five  years  old,  and  all  married  women  whose 
husbands  are  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  vote. 

It  is  stated  that  by  the  telegraph  five  minutes  are 
usually  sufficient  to  cover  a  complete  buving  and  selling 
operation  between  the  London  stock' exchange  and 
Wall  street  in  New  York  city.  The  distance  between 
these  two  points  is  about  four  thousand  miles,  and  it 
takes  the  message  less  than  a  minute  for  the  journey. 

In  Nottoden.  Norway,  a  cheap  commercial  fertilizer 
IS  made,  which  contains  nitrates,  the  nitric  acid  of  which 
IS  produced  by  oxidizing  the  nitrogen  in  the  air  by 
means  of  the  electric  current.  Three  thousand  to  five 
thousand  tons  of  nitrates  are  made  yearly. 

It  is  expected  that  China  will  become  the  scene  of 
great  railway  extension  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  as  ten  or  more  railways  have  been  projected  from 
several  of  the  treaty  ports  to  large  cities  in  the  interior. 
1  here  is  a  large  number  of  Chinese  engineers  engaged 
m  making  the  surveys  for  these  roads,  and  a  strong 
feeling  exists  in  favor  of  employing  Chinese  in  directing 
and  constructing  internal  improvements. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted — By  young  woman  Friend,  housework 
summer  cottage. 

Address  "A,"     Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. — By  young  woman  Friend,  during  Seven 
and  Eighth  Months,  a  position  as  companion  to  trav 
or  otherwise,  or  to  teach  children  for  three  hours  dai 
in  return  for  pleasant  home  and  small  salary.  Best 
references  given  and  required. 

Address  "  D."    Office  of  The  Frien 


Notice. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends'  Ed 
cational  Association  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Sele 
School  on  Fifth  Month  2nd,  1908.  Principal  Wils( 
Farrand  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  speak  at  3.30  p.  m.  ( 
"The  overcrowded  curriculum,"  and  Professor  Julii 
Sachs  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
7.30  p.  M.  on  "The  professional  training  of  secondar 
school  teachers." 

Francis  N.  Maxfield. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  w 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi 
at  6.48  and  8.21  A.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trai 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  ceni 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea( 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phoi 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  SuperinUndm 


A 


ill: 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  Ter 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  27th,  1900. 
plications  for  admission  should  be  made  at  once. 

Parents  who  wish  to  send  children  as  new  pupils 
the  Fall  Term  should  apply  early  this  spring,  especial 
those  desiring  assistance  from  the  scholarship  funds, 
Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 

A  Boarding  Place  for  Friends. 
Friends  who  have  their  own  homes  in  the  city,  m; 
not  realize  what  a  real  difficulty  exists  for  some  to  fii 
a  boarding  home  in  Philadelphia  under  Friendly  i 
fluences  near  the  business  center,  whether  transient 
or  for  longer  periods.  The  Friends  interested  in  pr 
moting  a  boarding  house  to  remedy  this  difficulty  ha 
had  several  meetings  and  given  considerable  attentii 
to  the  subject.  The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  thepr 
ject,  invite  correspondence  from  any  one,  especial 
those  from  a  distance,  younger  or  older,  who  have  f< 
such  a  need  for  transient  or  permanent  accommod 
tions,  either  for  themselves  or  those  in  whom  thi 
were  or  are  interested.  A  meeting  for  further  consid< 
ation  of  the  subject  will  be  held  at  Friends'  Institu 
on  Fifth-day,  Fifth  Month  7th,  next  at  3.30  p.  m., 
which  all  are  invited. 

Thos.  B.  Taylor,  918  Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
Sarah  W.  Elkinton,  Media,  Pa. 
Alfred  G.  Scaitergood,  409  Chestnut  St. 


Died. — At  their  home  near  Viola,  Iowa,  of  pni 
monia.  Second  Month  12th,  1908,  Caroline  E.  Mot 
wife  of  Arthur  H.  Mott.  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ma 
Ann  Embree.  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  her  age. 
member  of  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friem 
A  devoted  companion,  a  tender  and  loving  mother,  h 
affable  disposition  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  endear 
her  to  a  large  circle  of  Friends.  Although  the  chan 
was  sudden,  she  gave  evidence  by  a  sweet  spirit 
trustfulness  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  that  s 
had  made  her  peace  with  her  Saviour  and  her  relativ 
and  those  who  knew  her  have  the  comforting  assuran 
that  her  beautiful  life  was  crowned  with  a  triumpha 
death,  and  that,  through  redeeming  mercy,  her  sar 
tified  spirit  is  now  at  rest. 

 ,  at  her  home  in  Salem,  Ohio,  on  the  twent 

third  of  Third  Month.  1908,  Mary  R.  Fawcett,  wide 
of  Joseph  Fawcett  and  daughter  of  the  late  Michael  ai 
Mary  R.  Fisher  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  aged  seventy-eig 
years.  Of  a  bright,  cheerful  disposition,  always  though 
ful  of  others  and  forgetful  of  self,  she  bore  very  patient 
the  afllictions  permitted  her.  While  the  summons  car 
very  quickly,  her  friends  have  the  comforting  assuran 
that  she  was  like  the  ripened  grain,  ready  to  be  gather 
home. 

"  Life's  work  well  done, 
Life's  race  well  run, 
Then  came  rest." 

 ,  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  First  Month  7th,  1908,  Ruii 

Anna  Harned,  widow  of  Jonathan  Harned,  in  tl 
eighty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS,  Pbintbbs, 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phil*. 
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"There  is  a  difference  between  seeming 
imble  and  being  humble;  the  first  is  pride's 
ost  offensive  pose.  The  person  who  seeks 
reputation  for  humility  proves  by  that 
ct  his  utter  lack  of  humility." 

The  one  vital  argument  for  an  anointed 
inistry  to  supersede  a  man-made  ministry, 
heard  in  the  anointing  itself. 


Sound  opinions  are  very  important.  But 
Jvation  is  to  be  found,  not  in  them  alone. 
It  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  which  we  hold 
em. 


An  inquirer  lately  asked  of  The  Friend 
le  source  of  the  quotation :  "  Fruitful  in  the 
;ld  of  offering,  and  joyful  in  the  house  of 
rayer."  One  Friend  finds  it  in  a  blending 
\  the  two  passages:  "  Fruitful  in  every  good 
|ork,  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of 
|od."  (Colossians  i:  lo),  and  "Make  them 
^yful  in  the  house  of  prayer"  (Isaiah  Ivi:  7). 
nother  Friend  decides  on  the  second  pas- 
ige  with  greater  confidence  than  on  the 
rst. 


It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  remon- 
rance  against  the  building  of  more  battle- 
lips,  as  recently  received  by  The  Friend 
\o.  39),  from  Friends'  Peace  Association, 
;emed  to  admit  the  necessity  of  an  army 
'nd  navy  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  police  in 
jr  own  country.  We  believe  our  religious 
xiety  has  never  made  this  admission,  in 
ny  sense  that  would  allow  of  killing  fellow 
jings  by  battles,  small  or  large. 


We  may  summon  all  the  powers  of  dark- 
ess  to  sweep  out  darkness,  and  still  the 
arkness  remains,  or  rather  gets  thicker, 
.gainst  spiritual  or  moral  darkness,  suppose 
e  marshal  ridicule,  sarcasm,  revenge,  intol- 
■ance,  impatience,  denunciation,  and  the 


accusing  spirit,  and  we  but  add  more  dark- 
ness, which  all  these  qualities  are.  Vain  is 
the  task  while  we  use  a  wrong  spirit  to  cast 
out  a  wrong  spirit.  But  apply  the  opposite 
spirit.  Turn  on  the  light,  and  the  darkness 
has  instantly  vanished. 

If  "ye  yourselves  were  some  time  dark- 
ness, but  now  ye  are  light  in  the  Lord,  walk 
as  children  of  the  light,"  and  darkness  will 
more  and  more  hide  its  diminished  head.  If 
there  be  a  reign  of  hatred  amongst  your  sur- 
roundings, what  a  difference  one  heart  of 
love  in  the  midst  of  them  always  makes. 
Good  is  the  only  thing  that  will  overcome 
evil. 


From  a  letter  from  Caroline  E.  Stephen. 

I  sometimes  feel  as  if  we  were  living  in 
the  presence  of  humanity  let  loose — all  re- 
straints seem  loos.ened — the  very  idea  of  re- 
straint becoming  intolerable.  But  I  check 
myself  when  thoughts  like  this  take  hold  of 
me — remembering  that  each  generation  in 
turn  is  apt  to  fancy  the  next  is  going  head- 
long to  destruction — and  after  all  we  are 
from  generation  to  generation  in  the  hands 
of  our  faithful  Creator  and  his  blessing  and 
guidance  are  surely  over  the  dear  young 
people  who  are  so  eagerly  pressing  forward 
— and  1  hope  upward — so  I  take  courage 
again  and  try  not  to  be  discouraging  to 
others.  Old  age  is  a  time  I  am  sure  of  beau- 
tiful, possibilities  if  one  can  keep  one's  heart 
open  to  them  and  to  the  eternal  sunshine. 

You  are  of  little  credit  to  religion  unless 
you  are  altogether  religious.  "  It  won't 
do  to  be  merely  playing  at  religion,  or  having 
religion  on  us  as  a  bit  of  veneer.  It  must 
saturate  us.  Some  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  God;  others  put  it  in  the  second  place; 
but  the  moment  a  man  begins  to  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness 
all  things  are  right.  Any  man  who  has 
not  heartily  thrown  himself  into  the  king- 
dom of  God,  but  who  is  seeking  secondly 
the  kingdom  of  God,  may  be  religious;  but 
there  is  something  he  loves  more,  and  both 
worlds  are  spoiled  to  him.  He  has  the 
cream  neither  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other. 
The  great  desideratum  of  the  present  day 
is  not  mere  Christians,  but  a  better  brand  of 
them." — Henry  Drummond. 

Rightly  to  combine  industry  with  quiet- 
ude, and  mental  culture  with  religious  life 
and  simplicity,  is  the  secret  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well-rounded  and  well-balanced 
Christian  character. 


Advices  to  Ministers  and  Elders  of  London 
Yearly  Meeting,  1792. 

1.  Let  all  be  cautious  of  using  unneces- 
sary preambles,  and  of  laying  too  great 
stress  on  their  testimony,  by  too  positively 
asserting  a  Divine  motion;  the  baptizing 
power  of  Truth  accompanying  the  words 
being  the  true  evidence. 

2.  Let  all  be  careful  not  to  misquote  or 
misapply  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  be  fre- 
quent in  reading  them. 

3.  Let  ministers  be  careful  how  they  enter 
upon  disputed  points  in  their  testimony; 
or  make  such  objections  as  they  do  not 
clearly  answer;  or  give  repeated  expecta- 
tions of  coming  to  a  conclusion.  - 

4.  Let  all  be  cautious  of  hurting  meetings 
by  unnecessary  additions  towards  the  con- 
clusion, when  the  meeting  was  left  well 
before. 

5.  Let  all  avoid  unbecoming  tones,  sounds, 
gestures,  and  all  affectation,  which  are  not 
agreeable  to  Christian  gravity. 

6.  Men  and  women  are  advised  against 
travelling  as  companions  in  the  work  of 
the  Ministry,  to  avoid  all  occasions  of 
offence. 

7.  Let  all  beware  of  too  much  familiarity, 
which,  biassing  the  judgment  and  produc- 
ing an  undue  attachment,  tends  to  hurt. 

8.  Let  Ministering  Friends  be  careful  not 
to  hurt  each  other's  service  in  meetings; 
but  let  every  one  have  a  tender  regard  for 
others.  Let  nothing  be  offered  with  a  view 
to  popularity,  but  in  humility  and  the  fear 
of  the  Lord. 

9.  Let  none  run,  in  their  own  wills,  to 
disturb  or  interrupt  any  people  in  their 
worship;  or  presume  to  prophesy  in  their 
own  spirits,  against  any  nation,  town,  city, 
people  or  person. 

10.  Let  ministers,  when  they  travel  in 
the  service  of  Truth,  be  careful  not  to  make 
their  visits  burthensome,  or  the  gospel 
chargeable. 

1 1 .  Let  ministers  and  elders  be  careful 
to  keep  their  whole  conversation  unspotted, 
being  examples  of  meekness,  temperance, 
patience,  and  charity. 

12.  And  lastly,  as  prayer  and  thanksgiv- 
ing are  an  especial  part  of  worship,  they 
must  be  performed  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
with  a  right  understanding  seasoned  with 
grace.  Therefore  let  ministers  be  careful 
how  and  what  they  offer  in  prayer,  avoiding 
many  words  and  repetitions;  and  let  all 
be  cautious  of  too  often  repeating  the  high 
and  holy  name  of  God,  or  his  attributes, 
by  a  long  conclusion:  neither  let  prayer  be 
in  a  formal  and  customary  way  to  conclude 
a  meeting,  nor  without  an  awful  sense  of 
Divine  influence. 

Much  of  the  ability  to  do  good  is  }n 
the  disposition  to  do. 
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Not  "Romish"  or  "Romanist,"  but  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

"  Father"  Conway,  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
answers  the  question,  Why  do  Catholics 
take  offence  at  the  words  "Romish"  and 
"Romanist"?  He  says  that  they  do  take 
oflFence  at  these  names,  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  name  of  their  church  is  the  Catholic 
Church  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  words  "Romish"  and  "Romanist" 
are  used  by  her  enemies  in  an  insulting 
sense.  He  quotes  the  Standard  Dictionary 
as  saying:  "Romish — used  by  Protestants, 
and  generally  indicating  dis-esteem.  Ro- 
manist— a  term  used  chiefly  by  those  whose 
views  are  adverse  to  that  Church." 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Catholic 
Church  was  Catholic  in  the  most  exclusive 
sense,  but  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  broke 
loose  from  that  church  because  of  the  ex- 
treme claims  put  forth  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.  And  there  was  another  time  when, 
so  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  had  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
that  continent  except  Greece,  and  later 
Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  other  few  Greek 
dominions.  Now  Norway,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Denmark,  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
not  in  any  sense  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  nor  are  the  com- 
monwealth of  Australia,  the  United  States 
of  America,  Canada  and  Newfoundland. 
The  word  "Catholic"  is  applied  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  a  body  that 
includes  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  whole 
number  of  technically  called  Christians  in 
the  worid.  "Romanism"  is  used  by  many 
merely  for  brevity,  and  also  in  such  collo- 
cations as  Arianism,  Anglicanism,  Ritual- 
ism, Calvinism,  Romanism.  We  desire  to 
impress  upon  our  readers  the  fact  that,  on 
Father  Conway's  statement,  the  title  "Ro- 
man Catholic  Church"  is  agreeable  to  that 
denomination.  It  is  desirable  for  Protest- 
ants to  use  that  rather  than  "The  Catholic 
Church."  In  the  Apostles'  Creed  we  all 
say,  "We  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,"  but  we  do  not  mean  by  that  the 
"  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church."  We  mean 
all  persons  and  societies  whose  faith  is  based 
upon  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  apostles.  There  is  power  over  the  unin- 
formed in  the  assumption  made  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  that  it  is  "the  Catholic 
Church,"  and  that  only  those  who  are  within 
the  pale  are  members'  of  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ  on  earth.  Some  Episcopalians 
call  themselves  "the  Catholic  Church."  but 
thev  include  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Greek  Church,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  Church  will  not  recog- 
nize either  them  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
will  not  recognize  either  the  Greek  Church, 
or  the  English  Church,  or  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

There  is  no  Catholic  Church  on  the  earth, 
in  the  sense  in  which  these  separate  denomi- 
nations claim:  hence  Protestants  that  are 
Protestants,  and  not  Roman  Catholics  in 
disguise,  should  invariably  use  the  name, 
Roman  Catholic  Chmch.—Chrisiian  Advo- 
caU. 


THE  TEMPEST. 

[Printed  by  desire  of  two  Friends  whose  similar  ex- 
perience in  coming  from  Porto  Rico  made  them  recall 
the  poem.] 

We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep, — 

It  was  midnight  on  the  waters, 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

'Tis  a  fearful  thing  in  winter. 

To  be  shattered  in  the  blast, 
And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet. 

Thunder,  "Cut  away  the  mast!" 

So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence, — 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath, — 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring. 
And  the  breakers  talked  with  death. 

As  we  thus  sat  in  darkness, 

Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers, 
"We  are  lost!''  the  captain  shouted. 

As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered. 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
"  Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean, 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land?'' 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden. 

And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer. 
And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor, 

When  the  moon  was  shining  clear. 

J.  T.  Fields. 

From  John  Fothergiil,  Written  in  1699. 

"And  unto  you  who  have  kept  your  in- 
tegrity, and  are  as  fathers  and  mothers 
in  Israel,  for  whom  I  have  a  reverent  esteem 
in  the  Lord;  a  word  dwells  upon  my  spirit 
in  the  pure  love  of  God.  May  you  ever 
remember  the  days  of  your  youth,  and  how 
tenderly  the  Lord  dealt  with  you,  how  He 
led  you  on  even  step  by  step,  and  often 
passed  by  the  infirmities  and  weaknesses 
that  attended  you.  And  when  vou  were  in 
danger  of  missing  your  way,  you,  whose 
desires  were  good,  did  not  He  condescend 
to  inform  your  understandings,  lead  you  as 
by  the  hand,  and  help  you  into  the  way 
again?  Thus  did  your  Heavenly  Father 
deal  with  you  in  his  tender  love  and  mercy. 
As  you  keep  these  things  in  remembrance, 
they  will  engage  your  minds  to  be  watchful 
over,  and  very  tender  towards  those  who 
are  but  as  children,  as  you  once  were,  in 
whom  the  Lord  is  at  work,  and  forming  them 
for  his  service,  to  promote  the  good  of  Zion, 
and  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem;  for  which 
many  of  you  have  labored  faithfully  in 
your  day  And  if  it  hap- 
pens that  such  a  one  should  at  any  time 
miss  its  way,  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on 
the  left,  how  ready  should  the  wise  in  heart 
be  to  inform  and  extend  a  hand  to  help 
in  the  same  love  wherein  God  dealt  with 
you  in  your  childhood." 

Reading  the  above  to-day  I  was  particu- 
lariy  struck  with  its  tenderness,  and  the 
admonition  to  "the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
Israel" — the  "wise  in  heart," — as  he  calls 
them.  He  does  not  recommend  criticism, 
or  argument,  or  disownment.  He  asks  that 
those  who  have  missed  their  way  should  be 
"informed,"  and  that  "a  hand  of  help" 
be  extended.  He  wants  tho.se  who  have 
authority  in  the  church,  to  recall  their  own 
past  weaknesses  and  mistakes,  and  to  ex- 
ercise the  same  love  which  God  in  times  past 
extended  towards  them.  It  is  all  very 
beautiful;  and  breathes  the  spirit,  not  of 


sectarianism  or  judgment,  but  of  the  re 
claiming  and  sweet  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  i 

Wm.  C.  Ai  len 

Palo  Alto,  California,  Fourth  Month  nth,  1908. 

A  French  Friend. 
Claude  Gay  was  a  native  of  France,  bon 
in  the  city  of  Lyons  about  the  year  1706 
and  was  educated  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
of  which  he  continued  a  zealous  member  un 
til  near  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age 
when,  coming  to  Morlais  on  account  of  busi 
ness,  he  was  brought  under  a  religious  exei 
cise  of  mind.  During  this  time,  seeing  a  cop; 
of  the  New  Testament  in  a  room  where  h 
was,  he  took  it  up  and  observing  that  it  hai 
been  licensed  by  two  popes,  concluded  h 
might  lawfully  read  it.  On  opening  the  boo 
the  first  words  he  read  were  these:  "Goi 
that  made  the  world  and  all  things  thereir 
seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  eartJ 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hand; 
neither  is  He  worshipped  with  men's  hands, 
etc. 

On  the  perusal  of  this  passage,  he  was  cor 
vinced  in  his  judgment  of  the  errors  of  th 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  i 
which,  as  he  told  a  friend,  the  papists  belie\ 
that  the  consecrated  wafer  is  changed  int 
the  body,  blood,  soul  and  Divinity  of  Chris 
which  now  appeared  to  him  to  be  false,  an 
the  adoration  of  the  host,  so-called,  idol; 
trous,  and  of  course  contrary  to  the  doi 
trines  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  instance  of 
person,  who  persuaded  him  not  to  forsal 
the  public  worship  at  once,  he  went  to  or 
of  the  smallest  mass  houses  in  that  towi 
and  placed  himself  at  the  greatest  distarn 
from  the  priest.  He  did  not  keep  kneelir 
steadily  as  was  custom.ary,  but  first  on  orf 
knee  and  then  on  the  other,  with  great  res^ 
lessness,  until  the  priest  elevated  the  hosi 
that  the  congregation,  seeing  it,  might  proj 
trate  themselves  as  usual  before  it.  Thl 
query  strongly  impressed  his  mind,  "Wij 
thou  also  prostrate  thyself?"  Being  deep 
affected  with  the  convicting  power  of  tl! 
Holy  Spirit,  he  could  continue  there  no  lon| 
er,  but  putting  on  his  hat,  with  fear  ari 
trembling,  he  arose  and  hastily  left  the  placi 
and  confessed  to  his  former  adviser  he  ffj 
great  condemnation  for  conforming  that  d;. 
against  his  conscience,  and  that  being  cleari 
convinced  of  the  errors  of  the  doctrine  ] 
that  church,  he  ought  to  forsake  them.  \\ 
finally  left  the  Romish  communion,  ai 
went  to  live  at  Jersey,  in  order  to  be  amoil 
Protestants.  Here  he  met  with  "Barcla) 
Apology."  He  was,  on  perusing  it,  co 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  contain' 
in  it,  and  embraced  the  religious  principl 
of  Friends.  A.  F. 

As  the  preparatory  process  of  the  natuil 
life  goes  on  in  secret  for  awhile — as  the  se! 
must  lie  some  time  hidden  and  decayir, 
till  suddenly  the  end  of  that  patient  waiti  [ 
is  found  in  the  budding  beauty  of  the  le' 
and  flower — so  a  Christian  man's  moil 
education  is  but  an  obscure  making  reaiF 
for  that  moment  when  the  mortal  shi 
have  put  on  immortality. — Bishop  Hu- 
ington. 

Fear  God,  if  you  would  rise  above  X- 
fear  of  man. 
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e  J  The  Martyr's  Last  Greeting. 

J,  When  ancient  Rome  was  in  her  pride  and 
p  grandeur,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  conquered 
nations,  wise  with  the  culture  of  a  tributary 
world,  and  resplendent  with  the  ornaments 
|vj  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  the  Church  of 
I-,  Christ  was  just  struggling  into  existence ;  and 
or  the  rottenness  of  Roman  morals  was  only 
rs  ,  equalled  by  the  cruelty  of  their  manners, 
and  the  madness  of  their  fury  against  those 
|m,  who  followed  the  pure  and  holy  precepts  of 
■sj  I  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
q  I  ^  Heathenism  had  little  love  for  humanity, 
e  little  tenderness  or  care  for  the  helpless,  the 
I5  poor,  the  broken-hearted,  the  afflicted.  But 
J  the  name  of  Christ  aroused  an  especial  ha- 
lf, tred,  and  those  who  bore  it  were  "killed all 
(j  the  day  long,"  and  "accounted  as  sheep  for 
jj  the  slaughter." 

It  is  hard  for  us,  reared  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  go  back  and 
imagine  ourselves  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre, 
where  people  gathered  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand to  see  men  fight  with  wild  beasts,  and 
with  each  other.  Yet  ruins  and  records  still 
remain  which  show  that  in  Europe  alone 
there  were  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
these  slaughter  pens,  besides  others  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  wherever  the  power  of  Rome 
extended.  The  coliseum  at  Rome  could  con- 
tain more  than  a  hundred  thousand  people, 
the  great  circus  is  said  to  have  had  room  for 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  spectators; 
and  in  such  places  captives  and  gladiators 
were  forced  to  fight  with  lions,  tigers,  ser- 
pents, crocodiles,  and  all  kinds  of  beasts; 
gladiators  were  compelled  to  hack  and  stab 
and  slaughter  each  other  by  hundreds  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people;  and 
I  the  priests  and  rulers  and  aristocrats  and 
.  rabble  of  Rome  assembled  to  see  Christians 
,  ,  flung  to  the  lions,  and  martyr  blood  poured 
out  to  drench  the  arena's  sanded  floors. 

Yet  in  those  awful  days  of  trial  there  was 
.  a  consciousness  of  strength  and  victory  and 
;  j  triumph.    Christianity  was  a  reaHty  then ; 
,  faith  was  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen;  and  while 
men  suffered  reproach  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
:  the  spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  rested  on  them. 

In  the  presence  of  tens  of  thousands  of  spec- 
I  tators,  maidens  went  to  their  death  as  calmly 
and  as  gladly  as  they  would  go  to  a  bridal 
feast,  fearing  not  the  reproach  of  men,  but 
,  holdings  fast  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
.  Sometimes  persons  seeing  their  confidence, 
■  would  be  won  and  conquered  by  Christ,  and 
,  brought  to  confess  that  they  too  were  be- 
.  lievers  in  the  Lord,  and  were  ready  to  share 
.  with  others  the  honors  of  martyrdom;  and 
'  again,  mingling  in  the  crowd  of  spectators 
might  be  seen  true  believers,  calmly  observ- 
I  ing  the  triumph  of  a  faithful  martyr,  and 
•  contemplating  the  time  when  they  too  might 
i  be  called  to  take  the  cross,  and  follow  in  the 
'  footsteps  of  their  Lord. 
i     Gabriel  Max,  who  was  born  in  Prague  in 
(  1840,  in  one  of  his  paintings,  represents  a 
I  Christian  maiden,  in  the  bloom  and  beauty 
I  of  her  early  womanhood,  condemned  to  be 
'  devoured  by  wild  beasts  for  her  faith  in 
Christ.  Strong  in  the  confidence  of  a  living 
j  faith  in  a  living  Saviour,  she  knows  no  fear 
and  manifests  no  trepidation  in  view  of  her 
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doom  ;_but  just  as  a  hungry  beast  is  preparing 
to  spring  upon  her,  a  full-blown  rose  drops 
at  her  feet.  Placing  one  hand  against  the 
wall  of  the  arena,  she  turns  her  gaze  upward 
to  see  if  she  can  discern  among  the  thousands 
of  hard  and  heathenish  countenances  which 
glare  upon  her,  the  face  of  one  sympathizing 
friend,  who,  from  the  midst  of  the  godless 
throng  has  sent  a  last  greeting  to  one  about 
to  die  a  martyr's  death  and  win  a  martyr's 
crown.  For  there  were  those  even  in  Caesar's 
household  who  had  been  baptized  into  the 
name  of  the  sacred  Three;  and,  scattered 
through  the  city,  were  thousands  who  loved 
not  their  own  lives,  and  who  gloried  in  the 
spirit  which  feared  neither  Hons  nor  flames, 
and  was  victorious  in  defeat  and  triumphant 
in  the  hour  of  martyrdom. 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  these  hellish  bar- 
barities have  vanished  before  the  Gospel  of 
Him  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
blessed.  But  where  that  Gospel  is  still  un- 
known, the  same  darkness  and  cruelty  reign, 
and  will  continue  till  men  learn  of  Him  who 
is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart. — The  Common 
People. 


The  Self-Sacrifice  of  an  African  Girl. 

Perhaps  many  readers  of  The  Friend 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  religious  revival 
that  is  in  progress  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  which  nearly  or  quite  300  churches  are 
participating.  Religious  meetings  are  held 
in  theatres,  warehouses  and  in  the  open  air, 
as  well  as  in  saloons.  In  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Garrick  Theatre  on  a  recent  I^irst-day 
afternoon,  when  the  large  building  was 
packed,  and  it  was  estimated  that  1000 
persons  were  unable  to  gain  admission, 
Charles  M.  Alexander,  one  of  the  so-called 
evangelists,  related  the  following  touching 
story  of  self-sacrifice.  He  said:  "At  a  small 
mission  station  in  Africa,  just  before  Christ- 
mas, the  natives  who  had  accepted  Christ, 
instead  of  presenting  each  other  with  Christ- 
mas presents,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
missionary,  planned  to  bring  whatever 
money,  vegetables  or  other  salable  articles 
they  could  the  night  before  Christmas,  that 
the  money  might  be  used  to  send  the  gospel 
to  the  islands  near  them,  where  many  of 
their  own  race  were  still  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism.  The  night  came,  and  one  after 
another  they  brought  their  packages  for- 
ward. Among  others  was  one  little  girl 
about  twelve  years  old,  poorly  clad,  who 
came  forward  and  laid  down  in  English 
money  three  shiUings  and  sixpence  (that 
is  84  cents  in  American  money).  The  mis- 
sionary was  greatly  surprised  at  the  mone^ 
she  had  laid  down.  He  knew  that  this 
meant  a  fortune  in  that  country.  After 
the  gathering  was  dismissed,  he  stepped 
up  to  the  little  girl  and  asked  her  how  she 
had  secured  so  much  money.  She  said: 
"I  knew  that  this  evening  they  would  all 
be  bringing  their  presents  to  Jesus,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  bnng.  I  found  out  that  a 
man  wanted  a  slave  girl,  and  I  went  and 
sold  myself  to  him  for  life  as  a  slave."  She 
said,  "  I  could  do  nothing  less  than  this 
when  Jesus  did  so  much  for  me.  I  had 
nothing  to  give  but  myself,  and  I  gladly 
gave  it.    Jesus  gave  himself  for  me. ' 
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A  Testimony  Concerning  Our  Beloved 
Friend,  Elizabeth  Coggeshall. — 1770- 
1851. 

Elizabeth  Coggeshall  was  born  at  Newport, 
on  Rhode  Island,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Third 
Month,  1770.  Her  parents,  Giles  and  Eliza- 
beth Hosier,  were  members  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  were  concerned  to  train  her 
agreeably  to  its  principles  and  testimonies, 
to  which  she  was  much  attached.  Her  natu- 
ral disposition  was  animated  and  sprightly; 
but  she  did  not  indulge  in  levity. 

_  Her  parents  were  remarkable  for  their  hos- 
pitality, and  hence,  many  who  were  travel- 
ling in  the  service  of  Truth,  were  entertained 
at_ their  house.  She  frequently  adverted  to 
this  in  after  life,  and  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it 
gave  her  to  wait  upon  such  friencfs,  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  they  had  in  mercy 
been  made  the  instruments  of  good  to  her. 

In  1793,  she  was  united  in  marriage  with 
our  friend  Caleb  Coggeshall. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  she 
became  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  if 
she  was  faithful  to  manifested  duty,  she 
would  have  to  testify  to  others  of  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord;  to  which,  she  says,  "my 
strong  will  was  much  opposed." 

About  this  time  she  was  visited  on  sep- 
arate occasions  by  two  ministers,  who 
expressed  in  terms  of  remarkable  coinci- 
dence, the  conviction  they  felt,  that  she 
was  called  to  the  public  espousal  of  the 
cause  of  her  Holy  Redeemer, — urging  her 
submission,  which  would  be  followed  with 
peace  and  joy;  while  the  reverse  would 
ensue  from  non-compliance. 

In  relation  to  this  she  remarks:  "I  was 
much  broken  in  spirit,  being  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Prophet,  "Ah,  Lord  God! 
behold  1  cannot  speak;  for  I  am  a  child. 
1  even  thought  I  would  rather  my  life 
should  go  as  a  sacrifice,  than  publicly  appear 
as  a  fool.  But  I  was  awfully  convinced 
that  I  was  not  in  a  state  to  die,  and  that  I 
should  not  find  acceptance  with  God,  while 
1  dared  to  oppose  his  holy  will.  After  this 
1  hoped  to  be  willing,  if  the  Lord  would  but 
teach  me  when  and  how  to  speak  in  his  name; 
but,  alas !  when  a  clear  opening  of  duty  was 
manifested,  1  shrunk  from  it;  and  for  weeks 
great  was  my  sorrow  from  an  apprehension 
that  I  should  be  utterly  cast  off.  Often 
did  I  entreat  the  Lord  to  try  me  once  again: 
and  in  mercy  he  granted  my  request.  In 
a  meeting  in  Third  Month,  1795,  these  words 
were  given  me,  and  with  fear  and  trembling 
1  expressed  them:  'Come,  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach 
us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths ;' 
for  which"  she  says,  "  I  felt  peace  and  hope." 

By  submission  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school  of  Christ,  her  gift  was  rapidly  and 
greatly  enlarged ;  and  she  was  acknowledged 
as  a  minister  in  1796. 

In  the  year  1797,  her  mind  became  weight- 
ily impressed  with  an  apprehension,  that  it 
would  be  required  of  her  to  make  a  relig- 
ious visit  to  friends  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Referring  to  it  she  says,  "This  seemed 
a  step  of  such  magnitude  that  my  nature 
shrunk  from  it  exceedingly,  and  I  made 
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many  excuses,  such  as,  that  I  was  but  a 
child,  &c.,  when  the  words  of  the  Most  High 
to  Jeremiah,  were  powerfully  with  me;  'Say 
not,  1  am  a  child;  for  thou  shalt  go  to  all 
that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I 
command  thee,  thou  shalt  speak.'" 

About  this  time  she  was  informed  that  a 
Friend  from  another  Yearly  Meeting  had  a 
similar  prospect,  which  tended  to  strengthen 
her  fearful,  doubting  mind;  and  in  much 
brokenness  of  spirit,  she  laid  her  concern 
before  her  Monthly  Meeting  in  Second  Month 
1798,  to  go  as  companion  to  said  Friend, — 
which  was  so  accompanied  by  the  baptizing 
power  of  truth,  that  it  was  fully  united  with ; 
DUt  Friends  objected  to  her  going  as  com- 
panion, prefernng  to  leave  her  at  liberty 
to  proceed  in  the  performance  of  this  ser- 
vice independently  of  the  concern  of  another. 

"This,  '  she  remarks,  "was  very  trying 
to  me  at  that  time,  but  I  afterwards  saw 
the  wisdom  of  their  judgment." 

Her  prospect  was  feelingly  united  with 
by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  subsequently 
by  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting;  and  certifi- 
cates were  accordingly  furnished  her  for  this 
arduous  mission. 

The  circumstances  under  which  she  left 
her  home  and  country  were  peculiarly  try- 
ing, which  closely  proved  her  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  our  Holy  Redeemer,  in  whom 
she  trusted,  and  who  was  indeed  unto  her, 
strength  in  weakness,  and  a  present  help 
in  the  time  of  need. 

Under  date  of  Sixth  Month  i6th,  she 
writes,  "After  a  time  of  deep,  heart-felt 
suffering,  1  was  made  willing  to  leave  a 
sweet  babe  about  thirteen  months  old,  my 
beloved  parents,  and  dear  relatives  and 
friends;  and  in  addition  to  this,  1  had  not 
seen  my  affectionate  husband  for  more  than 
seven  months;  but  was  enabled  through  the 
Lord's  holy  aid  and  assistance  to  leave  my 
home  with  more  fortitude  than  could  have 
been  expected."* 

On  the  26th,  our  dear  devoted  friend,  in 
company  with  the  Friend  above  alluded  to, 
embarked  from  New  York  for  London. 

"This  to  me,"  she  says,  "was  a  serious 
time,  but  truly  it  may  be  said, 

'If  the  Lord  our  leader  be, 
We  may  follow  without  fear, 

East  or  west,  by  land  or  sea, 
Home  with  Him  is  everywhere."' 

After  a  passage  of  25  days,  they  landed 
at  Falmouth,  where  they  had  considerable 
reli^ous  service,  particularly  in  visiting 
families.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  the 
Sciily  Islands,  and  held  religious  meetings 
in  six  of  them.  She  speaks  of  this  engage- 
ment as  occupying  "about  two  weeks  of 
painful  exercise  of  body  and  mind." 

In  the  year  1799,  they  attended  London 
Yeariy  Meeting,  at  which  ten  American 
Friends  were  present.  Respecting  this  meet- 
ing she  says,  "  I  think  it  may  be  acknowl- 
edged with  humble  reverence,  that  the 
over  shadowing  wing  of  the  Hea\enly 
Father's  love  was  refreshingly  felt  in  "a 
greater  or  lesser  degree;  and  it  closed  with 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Him,  who  had 

*  Her  husband  was  absent  from  home  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  business  as  a  navigator,  but  had  expressed 
his  approbation  of  her  being  faithful  to  this  prospect  of 
religious  duty. 


hitherto  condescended  to  be  our  helper. 
Blessed,  magnified,  and  adored  forever  be 
His  holy  name." 

They  visited  neariy  all  the  meetings  in 
Scotland  and  Wales,  and  landed  in  Ireland 
in  Eleventh  Month,  where  they  attended 
one  hundred  and  fifty  meetings,  travelling 
more  than  seventeen  hundred  miles. 

Under  date  of  First  Month  ist,  1800, 
she  says,  "  It  seems  a  little  remarkable,  and 
altogether  unexpected  to  myself,  that  the 
most  trying  service  in  this  embassy,  that 
of  visiting  families,  should  have  originated 
with  me.  Is  it  not  a  most  solemn  engage- 
ment? calling  for  such  deep  preparation  of 
heart !  leading  to  so  much  creaturely  reduc- 
tion! so  much  patience  and  faith,  which  is 
sometimes  proved  as  to  an  hair's  breadth!" 
Yet  she  had  reverently  to  acknowledge,  that 
when  the  duty  was  performed,  the  wages 
were  found  more  than  equal  to  the  sacrifice. 

In  Sixth  Month,  they  again  attended 
London  Yearly  Meeting. — In  the  Select 
Meeting  our  dear  friend  opened  her  pros- 
pect of  visiting  Friends  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  with  which  much  unity  and  sym- 
pathy were  expressed. 

The  Friend  who  had  thus  far  accom- 
panied her,  also  stated,  that,  although  she 
did  not  see  it  to  be  required  of  her  before 
leaving  home,  consequently  it  was  not 
included  in  her  certificate,  yet  she  now  felt 
bound  to  accompany  Elizabeth  Coggeshall, 
if  way  should  open  for  it.  But  the  Meet- 
ing did  not  unite  with  it,  especially  as  some 
of  those  in  attendance  avowed  their  disunity 
with  religious  opinions  which  she  had  ad- 
vanced, and  which  they  deemed  unsound. 

"This,"  Elizabeth  says,  "was  a  close 
trial  to  the  affectionate  part;"  though  it 
appears  by  some  of  her  expressions,  that 
she  had  herself  felt  uneasy  with  said  opin- 
ions. [See  account  of  Hannah  Barnard, 
vol.  72,  page  349.] 

Although  her  friends  had  full  unity  with 
her  concern,  and  encouraged  her  to  attend 
to  it,  yet  so  great  was  her  affliction,  she 
declined  it  at  that  time,  entering  into  a 
solemn  covenant  on  this  wise, — that  if  He, 
in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  life  and 
death,  would  preserve  her  life,  and  permit 
her  to  return  to  her  native  land  in  the 
fellowship  and  unity  of  her  friends,  she 
would  hold  herself  a  willing  offering  of  body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  to  His  holy  requisitions, 
even  should  the  sacrifice  be  that  of  leaving 
all  that  is  near  and  dear,  and  again  crossing 
the  mighty  deep. 

In  this  season  of  deep  proving  the  Eternal 
God  was  her  refuge,  and  the  Everiasting 
arms  were  underneath  for  her  support. 

Under  date  of  Sixth  Month  4th,  she  writes, 
"This  morning  I  was  led  to  crave  of  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  who  has  hitherto  been 
my  help,  that  if  He  would  be  pleased  to 
point  out  the  way  with  undoubting  clear- 
ness, I  would,  with  his  assistance,  endeavor 
cheerfully  to  obey;  whether  it  be  His  will 
I  should  return  home,  or  that  I  be  engaged 
in  further  labor  in  this  land.  And,  me- 
thinks,  if  I  am  favored  to  stand  thus  re- 
signed, Infinite  Goodness  will,  in  adorable 
condescension,  lead  me  in  the  way  I  should 
go,  and  supply  every  loss." 

Being  separated  from  the  Friend  with 


whom  she  had  travelled  thus  far,  and  pra 
vided  with  a  suitable  companion,  she  con^  - 
tinued  her  religious  services  in  England  anc  A 
elsewhere,  until  Third  Month  9th,  1801  §. 
when  she  informed  the  Morning  Meeting  0  « 
Ministers  and  Elders,  held  in  London,  tha  i  ' 
she  believed  that  the  "Great  and  Goo(  ad 
Master  was  pleased  to  grant  a  peacefu  I 
retreat  from  the  field  of  labor  in  that  par  li 
of  His  vineyard  :"  under  which  comfortabli  si 
prospect  she  was  looking  towards  a  speed]  i 
embarkation  for  her  native  land.  0 

She  accordingly  proceeded  to  Liverpool  " 
and  under  date  of  Third  Month  30th,  make  "I 
the  following  remarks: — "This  morning  wa,  b 
called  to  go  on  board  the  Alleghany.  Afte  k 
taking  leave  of  my  endeared  friends  ii  H 
Liverpool,  in  Gospel  love  and  fellowship,'  i\ 
felt  myself  pretty  much  stripped;  yet  t 
through  adorable  mercy,  I  witnessed  Hin  t 
to  be  near  who  is  indeed  the  best  of  friendsi  j 
and  hath  ever  been  to  me  a  strong  stay  ami  n 
a  mighty  protector  in  the  needful  time;  an<|  a 
was  favored  to  feel  a  calm  resignation  t(  1 
the  Divine  will,  whatever  may  befall  me  ii  ji 
the  ordering  of  His  wisdom."  After  ; 
voyage  of  forty-one  days,  they  arrived  ii 
New  York,  where  she  was  detained  severa 
weeks  by  sickness. 

It  may  perhaps  with  propriety  be  re 
corded  among  the  trials  to  which  our  dea 
friend,  in  inscrutable  wisdom  was  subjected 
that  her  husband  sailed  for  England  a  shot 
time  before  her  return.  In  consequenc 
of  which,  and  of  his  absence  at  the  time  c 
her  leaving  home,  they  were  separated  abou 
four  years.  v 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Glory  of  Work. — Good  doctor 
would  rather  cure  their  patient,  and  los 
their  fee,  than  kill  him  and  get  it.  Ani 
so  with  all  other  brave  and  rightly  trainei 
men;  their  work  is  first,  their  fee  second- 
very  important  always,  but  always  second 
But  in  every  nation,  as  I  have  said,  ther 
is  a  vast  class  who  are  uneducated,  cow 
ardly  and  more  or  less  stupid.  And  wit! 
these  people,  just  as  certainly  the  fee  is  firsl 
and  the  work  second;  as  with  the  brav 
people  the  work  is  first  and  the  fee  seconci 
And  this  is  no  small  distinction.  It  is  thi  1 
whole  distinction  in  a  man;  distinction  be| 
tween  life  and  death  in  him,  between  heaveil 
and  hell  for  him.  You  cannot  serve  twl 
masters ;  you  must  serve  one  or  the  other.  Ii 
your  work  is  first  with  you,  and  your  fe| 
second,  work  is  your  master  and  the  loni 
of  work,  who  is  God.  But  if  fee  is  first  witi' 
you  and  your  work  second,  fee  is  your  ma> 
ter,  and  the  lord  of  fee,  who  is  the  Devil 
and  not  only  the  Devil,  but  the  lowest  0} 
devils — 'the  least-erected  fiend  that  fell. 
So  there  you  have  it  in  brief  terms:  Worl 
first — you  are  God's  servants;  fee  first- 
you  are  the  Fiend's.  And  it  makes  a  dif 
ference,  now  and  ever,  believe  me,  whethe 
you  serve  Him  who  has  on  his  vesture  and 
thigh  written  '  King  of  Kings,'  and  whosj 
service  is  perfect  freedom;  or  him  on  whosi 
vesture  and  thigh  the  name  is  writteni 
'Slave  of  Slaves,'  and  whose  service  is  peri 
feet  slavery." — John  Ruskin.  ' 

Let  everyone's  faith  stand  in  the  powe 
of  God. — George  Fox. 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  Pet  Coon. — "  Boys,  it's  time  to  bring 
ome  the  cows,"  said  Farmer  Barnes  one 
vening. 

"Yes,  father,"  answered  Will  and  George, 
rnd  started  at  once  for  the  hill  pasture. 

They  trotted  along,  their  brown  legs 
ivinkling  through  the  tall  grass,  until,  just 
s  they  came  to  the  stream  at  the  foot  of 
le  hill,  Will  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Oh, 
leorge!  Look  there!" 

"Where?"  asked  George  excitedly. 

"Over  there,"  answered  Will.  "An  old 
Don  with  her  young  ones  is  crossing  the 
iream." 

The  cows  were  forgotten.  The  boys  ran 
ack  to  the  barn  to  call  their  father  and 
lie  hired  man,  and  the  little  coon  family 
)on  became  prisoners.  The  mother  coon 
as  chained,  but  the  little  ones  were  al- 
wed  to  play  about,  and  what  cunning  little 
l-eatures  they  were ! 

"  1  do  believe  those  little  coons  are  laugh- 
g  to  themselves  half  the  time,"  the  boys 
[\d  over  and  over  again,  for  surely  there 
;ver  was  a  more  fun-loving  family. 
The  mother  coon  was  not  funny,  though; 
)  matter  how  kindly  she  was  treated,  she 
ways  was  cross  and  vicious;  so,  after  a 
liile,  father  let  her,  with  two  of  her  babies, 
ive  their  freedom.  But  they  couldn't  let 
tie  Toby  go.  Oh,  no!  he  was  too  funny, 
id,  oh,  so  affectionate. 
"He's  just  like  a  dear  little  baby,"  every- 
)dy  said,  and  he  was,  too,  though  he  was 
so  like  a  clever  little  dog,  or,  really,  like  a 
le  little  coon. 

Whenever  he  saw  the  boys  he  ran  to 
em,  and  climbed  up  to  their  shoulders 
though  he  were  climbing  a  tree,  and 
en,  putting  his  arms  about  their  necks. 
Tigged  them  with  all  his  might.    And  how 
;  loved  to  play !  He  would  lie  on  his  back 
<e  a  little  dog  and  coax  to  be  pinched 
tickled,  and,  dear  me!  how  angry  he 
etended  to  be!    If  you  hadn't  known 
m  you  would  have  thought  he  meant  to 
te  or  scratch  you  to  pieces,  but  it  was 
I  in  fun.    Toby  was  much  too  affectionate 
hurt  any  one.    One  of  his  best  tricks 
IS  to  try  to  pull  a  ring  off  the  finger,  and 
would  work  with  claws  and  teeth  until 
pulled  it  off,  if  he  was  allowed. 
Toby's  coat  was  of  a  blackish  gray,  a 
'ft  gray,  wooly  hair  lying  next  to  the 
sin,  with  long  stiff  hairs  of  black  and 
jay  extending  beyond  this.    The  tail  was 
-  ■ort  and  bushy,  of  a  dark  gray  color,  with 
1  e  or  six  blackish  rings. 
One  day  Toby  couldn't  be  found,  and 
Men  the  boys  went  out  to  look  for  him 
i  \ty  found  him  swimming  up  the  stream 
.  :  fast  as  he  could. 

Toby  had  gone  fishing.    He  had  grown 
!  ngry  for  frogs  and  fish,  although  he  loved 
eat  other  things,  too.    Indeed,  there  was 
thing  that  Toby  wouldn't  eat,  though  he 
ed  vegetable  foods  best.    He  climbed 
es  for  birds'  eggs,  or  nuts  or  fruits;  he 
nted  for  turtles  or  for  mice,  and  was 
iy  all  day  long.    And  what  quantities 
'  water  he  drank!    All  his  food  must  be 
oped  in  water  before  it  was  eaten,  if  the 
'  ter  was  near,  and  he  looked  like  a  little 
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washerwoman  as  he  held  a  slice  of  bread 
or  other  food  in  both  paws  and  shook  it 
violently  back  and  forward  in  the  water. 

As  he  grew  older  he  spent  his  nights  in 
the  woods  and  fields  hunting  and  fishing, 
but  he  never  forgot  to  come  home  for  his 
daytime  sleep.  He  lived  with  the  boys  a 
long  time,  and  always  to  the  last  was  the 
same  jolly  and  afi"ectionate  Toby. — Eliza- 
beth Roberts  Bvrto-n,  in  the  Church  Stand- 
ard. 


Honor  Bright. — Her  name  was  Honor 
Elizabeth  Capen,  but  grandpa  always  called 
her  "Honor  Bright."  She  loved  reading 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 

"  Honor  Bright,"  grandpa  said  one  even- 
ing, "would  you  like  a  turquoise  ring?" 

"A  turquoise  ring!  O,  grandpa!"  cried 
Honor. 

"Yes,"  said  grandpa,  "I'll  give  you  the 
very  prettiest  one  I  can  find  if  you  will  not 
open  a  single  book  or  magazine  for  a  week." 

"A  week — not  read  for  a  whole  week!" 
gasped  Honor.    "I'll  try,  grandpa." 

The  first  days  of  that  long,  storyless  week 
passed  very  slowly.  Then  at  last  it  was 
ended,  "To-morrow  I  can  read,"  said  Honor, 
happily.  The  big  library  seemed  very 
dreary,  and  she  wished  she  could  think 
of  something  splendid  to  do.  Suddenly  a 
bit  of  red  caught  her  eye,  wedged  in  between 
the  wall  and  the  shelf  above.  She  gave  a 
pull,  and  down  came  a  book — a  very  old 
and  ragged  book — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — 
and  Honor  Bright  had  never  read  it!  Hour 
after  hour  flew  by. 

"Honor!  Honor!"  called  grandma  at 
last,  "where  are  you?  Grandpa  had  to 
go  to  the  vesper  service,  but  he  left  this  for 
Honor  Bright." 

Honor  opened  the  box  dreamily,  and 
saw  the  little  ring  with  the  shining  blue 
stones. 

"Try  it  on,  dear,"  said  grandma.  "I'm 
sure  you  deserve  it — little  Honor  Bright." 

But  in  a  twinkling  the  little  maid  was 
out  of  the  house,  and  splashing  through  the 
puddles  to  the  church  building  across  the 
street.  "  I  would  never  be  Honor  Bright 
again  if  I  kept  it !"  she  sobbed. 

Grandpa  was  just  entering  the  door  when 
Honor  overtook  him. 

"Here's  the  ring,  grandpa,"  she  whis- 
pered. "  I  forgot  and  read  all  the  afternoon, 
so  I  must't  keep  it  a  single  minute." 

Then  grandpa  kissed  her  tenderiy,  and 
said,  softly,  "Of  course  not,  my  dear  Honor 
Bright !" — Sunday  School  Advocate. 

Traces  of  Quakerism  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.—A  new  view  is  suggested  by  the 
discussion  of  Lincoln's  religious  life  and  the 
ascribing  of  his  mysticism  to_  a  Quaker 
ancestry,  which  was  worked  up  in  an  inter- 
esting way  by  the  late  Howard  M.  Jenkins, 
of  this  city.  How  important  such  an  in- 
fluence was  must  be  entirely  problematical, 
and  most  observers  would  be  inclined  to 
think.it  very  slight  indeed.  At  any  rate, 
H.  B.  Binns  a  recent  writer,  says: 

"There  is  no  question  that,  whatever  his 
theology,  he  practiced  the  mystical  duty  of 
prayer  by  which  the  active,  conscious  life 
IS  fed  from  the  transcendent  or  subcon- 
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scious,  and  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
faith  which  was  the  actual  substance  of 
the  things  he  hoped  for  and  the  persistent 
proving  of  realities  not  seen.  I  think  there 
is  a  clear  evidence,  too,  that,  one  after 
another,  the  intellectual  difficulries  which 
had  hindered  the  free  play  of  his  spiritual 
faculties  were  removed,  and  that,  in  his 
last  two  years  he  came  very  near  to  what 
rnay  best  be  described  as  the  Quaker  posi- 
tion in  religious  matters.  .  .  .  His 
affiliation  to  Quakerism  is  worth  notice  in 
passing.  He  had  a  partiality  for  the 
Friends.  He  used  laughingly  to  say  that 
he  was  always  willing  to  receive  them,  for 
he  was  sure  they  were  not  come  to  ask  for 
offices.  .  .  .  The  mention  of  only  two 
illustrious  Quaker  names,  those  of  John 
Woolman,  the  tailor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
of  John  Bright,  the  cotton  spinner  of  Roch- 
dale, suggest  many  interesting  resemblances 
in  spiritual  quality,  which  might  be  pur- 
sued at  length.  In  the  'Journal'  of  the  one 
and  the  'Speeches'  of  the  other  many 
parallels  may  be  found  for  the  great  utter- 
ances of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  loved  the 
simplicity  of  the  truth,  and  lived  it  like 
John  Woolman.  Like  the  little  poor  man 
of  Mount  Holly,  the  St.  Francis  of  America, 
he  was  a  philanthropist  because  he  felt  the 
oneness  of  humanity,  and  knew  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  joys  of  other  men  as  his  own. 

.  .  .  Again,  if  any  statesmen  have 
held  and  acted  upon  the  doctrine  of  inner 
illumination,  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Quaker 
apologetics,  they  were  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  John  Bright;  if  any  great  orators 
addressed  their  appeal  to  the  spirit  of 
truth  in  the  hearts  of  their  hearers,  it  was 
they.  And  the  words  of  no  other  public 
men  in  their  generation  carried  such  au- 
thority as  did  theirs.  Finally,  Lincoln's 
mysticism  was  closely  related  to  that  of 
the  Quaker  community  by  its  intensely 
practical,  and,  in  the  best  sense,  philan- 
thropic quality." 


We  need  voluntary  acts  of  self-denial, 
whether  to  bring  down  and  humble  pride, 
to  chasten  fleshly  propensities,  to  clear  the 
soul  for  prayer,  to  provide  larger  charities 
for  Christ's  missions  and  His  poor,  or  to 
honor  God  by  a  simple  act  of  obedience 
to  his  word.  .  .  .  How  many  need  to 
lay  a  cross  on  their  lips,  to  fast  from  strife 
and  debate,  from  slander  and  idle  words? 
Heje  are  the  ashes  we  are  to  sprinkle  and 
the  sackcloth  we  are  to  wear,  for  human 
kindnesses,  neighboriy  sympathy,  family 
tenderness.  Learn  in  it  to  love  the  brother- 
hood and  to  visit  the  poor.  Hate  nothing 
so  much  as  hatred.  Drop  every  grudge  and 
revenge  out  of  your  heart.  Live  fairly  with 
men.  God  makes  the  path  of  obedience 
to  Himself  to  be  the  path  of  honesty  and 
sweet  temper  and  loving  kindness  to  his 
children.  The  road  of  duty  will  still  be 
narrow,  but  in  it  you  will  breathe  the  irn- 
mortal  air,  and  every  deepening  breath  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  life  eternal — Bishop  F. 
D.  Huntington. 

Nothing  should  be  reckoned  bad,  or  called 
an  evil,  if  God  send  it;  whatever  he  sends  is 
good. 
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A  MEMORIAL  OP  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

There  is  glory  to  me  in  Thy  name, 

Meetc  follower  of  Bethlehem's  child, 
More  touching  by  far  than  the  splendor  of  fame, 

With  which  the  vain  world  is  beguiled. 
'Tis  the  glory  of  goodness,  the  praise  of  the  just. 

Which  outlives  even  death,  and  is  fragrant  in  dust. 

The  warrior  may  win  for  his  brow 

The  proud  victor  chaplet  of  bay, 
But  innocent  blood  sheds  a  stain  on  the  bough. 

And  steals  ail  its  verdure  away; 
While  humanity  turns  from  the  pageant  aside, 

By  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  others  supplied. 

Success  on  the  bard  may  bestow 

The  myrtle-wreath  meed  of  his  lays, 
And  brightly  and  gaily  that  trophy  may  glow 

In  the  sunshine  of  popular  praise; 
But  if  virtue  have  turned  from  his  page  with  disgust 

Soon,  soon  shall  the  trophy  surrender  its  trust. 

A  king  in  his  crown  may  rejoice. 

And  rank  of  its  title  be  proud, 
The  singer  exalts  in  the  charms  of  his  voice, 

And  pomp  in  the  gaze  of  a  crowd; 
And  the  martyr  of  wealth  rendered  poor  by  his  store. 

Be  bowed  to  by  those  who  his  idol  adore. 

Yet  the  king  must  descend  from  his  throne, 

When  the  day  of  Jehovah  shall  come. 
And  titles  be  trustless,  and  pomp  stand  alone. 

And  the  voice  of  the  singer  be  dumb; 
And  Mammon,  once  worshipped,  be  loathed  and  ab- 
horred. 

In  the  just  and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord. 

Then  who  with  acceptance  shall  stand 

In  the  presence  of  Glory  and  Light, 
Having  palm-branch,  or  censor,  or  harp  in  the  hand. 

And  array'd  in  apparel  of  white. 
While  that  volume  its  awful  contents  shall  reveal. 

Which  the  Lion  of  Judah  alone  can  unseal? 

Even  they  who  through  great  tribulation 

Have  worshipped  ihe  Holy  1  AM, 
Whose  spiritual  garments  are  pure  by  lavation, 

in  the  all-cleansing  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
'Tis  these,  and  these  only,  by  day  and  by  night 

Shall  kneel  in  his  temple,  and  stand  in  his  sight. 

From  them  must  the  chorus  ascend 

Which  shall  peal  through  the  confines  of  space. 

Of  holy,  thrice  holy,  and  praise  without  end. 

Unto  God  for  the  gift  of  his  grace; 
And  praise  to  the  Lamb  who  for  mortals  was  slain, 

Yet  liveth  forever  and  ever  to  reign. 

In  that  heavenly  and  heart-thrilling  song 

O,  Woolman,  can  silence  be  thine. 
Or  wilt  thou  not  join  in  the  jubilant  throng 

In  hosannas  to  glory  Divine? 
Even  such  the  fruition  faith  whispers  for  thee, 

Nor  happier,  nor  holier  could  recompense  be. 

For  since  these  miraculous  days 

When  marvelous  wonders  were  rife. 
When  the  blind  gazed  with  joy,  and  the  dumb  sang 
with  praise, 

And  the  dead  were  restored  unto  life, 
I  know  not  of  one,  whom  my  heart  could  allow 

More  worthy  the  name  of  Apostle  than  thou. 

Though  not  upon  thee  were  outpoured 

The  gifts  of  that  primitive  age, 
When  wonders  and  signs  spoke  the  power  of  the  Lord, 

And  baffled  priest,  monarch,  and  sage. 
In  the  heart's  secret  temple  an  altar  was  thine, 

And  a  priesthood  was  given  in  the  innermost  shrine. 

Not  to  outward  and  visible  sense 

Did  that  priesthood  or  altar  appeal. 
Yet  pure  were  the  oracles  uttered  from  thence, 

And  stamped  with  a  questionless  seal. 
A  seal,  whicn  their  spirit's  who  felt  them  confessed, 

By  the  power  of  thy  crucified  Master  impressed. 

Mis  plorv  alone  was  thy  aim. 

His  kmgdom's  advance  was  thy  scope, 
And  the  cross  which  He  bore  with  its  suffering  and 
shame 

The  object  and  end  of  thy  hope. 
By  faith  in  this  hope  was  tny  spirit  sustained; 


Through  that  cross,  was  the  crown  of  apostleship 
gained. 

Then  well  may  I  think  of  thy  name. 

Meek  follower  of  Bethlehem's  child. 
As  unwreathed  with  a  glory  more  touching  than  fame. 

By  which  the  vain  world  is  beguiled; 
That  glory  by  Christ  and  his  Gospel  made  known. 

Which  proclaims  not  thy  praise,  but  thy  Master's 
alone. 

Bernard  Barton. 

How  Did  He  Know  ? 

The  Bible  has  authority.  That  question 
is  settled.  Whenever  raised  anew,  it  will  be 
settled  in  the  same  way.  It  won  its  author- 
ity by  the  victories  it  gained  through  the 
ages,  in  every  one  of  which  by  opposing  in- 
terests it  was  "treated  like  other  literature." 
And  it  will  hold  its  authority  in  the  same 
way;  by  fighting  in  its  own  power,  and  win- 
ning victories  over  sin  and  opposition. 

Charles  Dickens,  though  a  literary  genius, 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  means  at  his 
command  to  secure  permanent  publicity, 
never  said,  England  and  America  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  novels  shall  always  be  read; 
and  if  he  had  ever  said  so  we  would  now  be 
ready  to  laugh  him  to  scorn.  But  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  an  ignorant  Ro- 
man tax-gatherer  wrote  that  a  Galilean  car- 
penter (of  whom  certain  cultivated  men  of 
his  time  said,  "  How  knoweth  this  man  let- 
ters, having  never  learned")  cried  out, 
"Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not  pass  away."  And  they  have 
not  passed  away.  How  did  that  Galilean 
know  his  words  would  not  pass  away?  He 
did  not  write  them  down.  He  did  not  com- 
mand' any  reporter  to  record  them.  The 
critic  does  not  deny  that  Matthew  wrote  the 
words.  He  does  not  deny  that  Jesus  said 
them.  Now  let  one  explain  how  this  proph- 
ecy was  fulfilled.  There  is  no  myth  about  it. 
The  manuscript  was  written  centuries  ago. 
Until  he  does  explain  this  prophecy  of  Jesus 
and  its  fulfillment  along  the  same  lines  as 
he  would  explain  it  in  "other  literature," 
he  might  be  modest  about  "treating  the 
Bible  like  other  literature." 

In  the  final  result,  we  discover  that  after 
we  have  "treated  the  Bible  like  other  liter- 
ature" it  assumes  an  attitude  toward  us  very 
unlike  that  of  other  literature.  Jesus  said 
his  words  should  not  pass  away,  and  he  de- 
manded the  service  of  our  hands  and  the 
love  of  our  hearts.  He  is  the  very  core,  the 
subject,  the  spirit,  the  life,  the  heart  of  the 
Bible.  And  because  we  love  Jesus,  we  sub- 
mit to  the  book  that  reveals  Him  to  the 
world.  And  somehow,  after  we  have  "  treat- 
ed the  Bible  like  other  literature,"  we  end 
by  taking  it  to  our  hearts  and  submitting  to 
its  laws,  and  worshiping  its  fesus.  The  Bible 
is  the  book  of  the  King  of  kings  and  the  Lord 
of  lords,  even  though  we  "treat  it  like  other 
literature." — J.  J.  Summerbell,  in  Chris- 
tian Sun. 

Affliction,  pain  and  sickness  do  not  in 
themselves  work  a  change  of  heart.  They 
are  often  used  as  instruments  by  God,  but 
they  are  only  instruments;  the  power  is  his. 
it  is  only  sanctified  aflliction  that  leaves  a 
blessing  behind  \i.~Bourdillon. 

An  overreaching  tradesman  is  a  pickpocket ; 
and  an  unprincipaled  customer  is  a  robber. 


For  "The  Friend.' I 

Occupy  Until  I  Come.  I 

It  IS  instructive  to  see,  that  those  who  si 
faithful  to  the  Truth  under  all  circumstanol 
let  the  reproaches  of  men  be  cast  upon  th(| 
as  they  may,  will  experience  preservatil 
through  all  their  difficulties,  and  an  advaml 
ment  in  Christian  perfection.  The  reasi 
is,  because  the  Lord  is  with  them;  and  I 
weapon  formed  against  them  can  prospeil 
every  tongue  that  rises  up  in  judgment  wil 
them,  they  shall  condemn.  After  Samil 
Fothergill  had  submitted  to  the  power  I 
Truth,  he  was  not  only  entrusted  with  1 
extraordinary  gift  in  the  ministry  of  » 
Gospel,  but  being  made'  a  watchman  K 
Zion's  walls,  he  was  furnished  with  a  shjB 
instrument  to  defend,  in  the  authority E 
the  Captain  of  salvation,  the  post  assigiM 
him,  and  the  doctrines  and  beautiful  chuM 
order,  set  up  by  its  Divine  Lawgiver.  K 
feared  not  the  faces  of  men,  were  tlw 
esteemed  great  or  small;  but  with  a  sinB 
eye  to  the  honor  of  his  Lord,  perfomp 
his  duty  unflinchingly.  In  the  courseft 
one  of  his  religious  engagements,  in  or*] 
to  awaken  the  negligent  before  it  was  B 
late,  he  brought  to  view  in  a  religious  mm} 
ing,  the  circumstance  of  a  Friend,  who  wM 
young,  was  religiously  concerned  for  K 
soul's  salvation,  and  also  for  the  goodK 
others.  About  that  time,  he  stated  tK 
the  Friend  had  a  dream  in  which  he  K 
himself  placed  in  a  fine  green  field,  or  |B; 
ture,  walled  round,  and  several  lambs  f(H 
ing  in  it,  well  favored  and  in  good  oriH 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  inclosure  tlH 
was  a  clear  spring  for  them  to  drink  at.K 
sharp  axe  was  given  to  him,  with  wll. 
he  was  to  guard  the  well,  that  notlB- 
should  muddy  it.  He  was  directed  alsil: 
keep  up  the  wall,  and  if  any  breaches  \l 
made  in  it,  he  must  repair  them.  I 

Samuel  Fothergill  further  stated,  B 
when  he  was  on  a  religious  visit  in  AmeB 
he  met  with  this  Friend,  who  was  thel 
the  decline  of  life,  and  in  appearance^ 
far  from  the  conclusion  of  his  time  on  e: 
but  he  was  not  in  the  state  he  had  four  > 
been  in,  having  much  neglected  the  !i 
bestowed  upon  him.    He  had  cared  ' 
much  for  the  things  of  this  life,  hovhi 
should  provide  for  his  family,  &c.,  and 
lost  the  good  state,  and  was  plunged  i 
distress,  darkness  and  sorrow,  the  poi 
of  the  disobedient  servant.    In  the  1:  ^ 
part  of  his  life  he  had  another  dream,  eqi  1^ 
significant  with  the  former,  which  he  i- 
related  to  S.  Fothergill.    He  now  saw  n 
self  in  this  vision,  as  he  had  in  earl\  ii 
in  the  field,  but  it  had  lost  its  verdure  1 
Iambs  were  distempered  and  disordered  I 
wall  was  much  broken  down,  the  water  1 1*- 
dy,  and  serpents  in  it  hissing  at  him,  vi' 
he  could  not  destroy  or  overcome,  /;<"• 
lost  ihe  weapon  formerly  given  to  him;^^'' 
as  he  stood  looking  at  the  lambs,  he  thc^l'i 
he  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  /ill  these  w  ' 
require  at  thy  hands." 

How  many  since  that  day,  who  begariin' 
ran  well,  until  gifts  for  the  defence  otht 
church,  and  the  feeding  of  the  fllock|err 
dispensed  to  them,  and  for  a  time  occuieiJ 
have  suffered  their  spiritual  vision  to  bewu 
dim,  so  that  they  have  fallen  among  tFive 
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■  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shield  of 
Xh  have  been  lost,  or  taken  from  them. 

'  len  they  could  plead  for  wrong  things, 
•  d  suffer  the  discipline  to  become  almost 
dead  letter,  and  the  testimonies  which 

■  e  Truth  has  entrusted  us  with,  to  slip 

■  )m  their  hands  to  the  ground.  Instead 
keeping  up  the  wall  placed  around  the 

leyard,  one  stone  has  been  removed  after 
'other,  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest  has 
bken  in  and  worried  and  destroyed  the 
ick,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  placed 
sm  as  overseers.  One  testimony  or  rule 
discipline  after  another,  was  thought  too 
rsh,  or  its  support  of  little  importance; 
d  when  broken,  then  a  great  tenderness 
d  charity  for  the  offender  was  to  cover  it 
er.  Those  who  retained  their  vision,  and 
r^ht  sense  of  the  worth  of  all  the  testi- 
mies,  which  Christ  gave  his  church  to 
ir,  and  who  therefore  could  not  silently 
Id  passively  suffer  them  to  be  laid  waste, 
list  ha\'e  their  nam.es  given  to  reproach 
long  men,  for  their  faithfulness  to  their 
*rd  and  Master,  in  firmly  supporting  them. 
'  the  negligence  of  the  blinded  watchmen, 
i  well  at  which  the  flock  was  at  tim.es 
ttered,  is  choked  up,  an  evil  spirit  gains 
fe  ascendancy,  and  fellow  members  by 
sir  example  and  looseness,  are  doubly  ex- 
sed  to  the  power  of  the  tempter,  and 
:reby  become  diseased  and  scattered  from 
i  fold  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  day  in  which  the  Lord  is  calling  for 
[ilance  at  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  he 
s  given  precious  gifts — a  day  in  which 
ser  watchfulness  before  the  Lord  was 
ver  needed,  that  the  spiritual  vision  may 
often  anointed,  and  the  soil  quickened 
th  Divine  energy,  to  do  his  will  faithfully 
all  things.    A  sharp  weapon  is  to  be  used 
the  meekness  of  heavenly  wisdom;  but 
pare  it  has  been  given  out  of  the  Lord's 
■nory,  it  is  to  be  used,  and  while  brought 
to  action  at  his  bidding  who  gave  it,  the 
brd  will  not  take  it  from  his  servants,  but 
ley  will  grow  more  skillful  and  more  firmly 
tablished  in  the  blessed  Truth.    It  would 
bm  as  if  Satan  had  put  on  his  most  spec- 
iis  disguises  to  destroy,  through  the  ener- 
""ting  effects  of  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
le  testimonies  Christ  has  called  us  to  bear. 
I't  every  one  seek  to  be  humbled  under  the 
Ind  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be  favored 
^ee  what  spirit  he  is  actuated  by,  whether 
i  be  the  holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  the 
I'wer  of  his  cross,  knowing  its  dominion 

■  ':he  first  place  over  every  wrong  thing  in 

■elf;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  he  will  be 
1  by  the  still  waters  of  Shiloh ;  his  soul  will 

replenished  from  time  to  time  with  sound 
sdom  and  discernment,  and  he  will  feel 
mself  called  upon  and  strengthened  to  act 

the  church  of  Christ,  to  the  honor  of  the 
lorable  Head,  to  the  feeding  and  guarding 
e  flock,  and  to  his  own  establishment  on 
e  Rock  of  Ages,  against  which  Satan  with 
s  most  refined  and  specious  subtleties 
nnot  prevail. 

'  If  you  think  you  are  only  to  believe  the 
Kpel,  you  are  mistaken;  you  are  also  to 
j''e_  the  gospel;  you  should  be  a  living 

:  ppistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all 

:  len." 


THE  FRIEND. 


The  Man  al  The  Wheel. 

In  a  voyage  of  a  hundred  and  eleven  days 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  China,  the  East  Indies,  and 
New  York,  there  was  a  man  at  the  wheel 
every  moment,  day  and  night,  in  storm  and 
sunshine. _  Every  man,  except  the  officers, 
was,  in  his  turn,  two  hours  at  a  tim.e  during 
the  whole  voyage,  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
Not  till  the  word  of  command  was  given  in- 
side the  Golden  Gate,  "Let  go  the  anchor," 
was  the  wheel  deserted.  Every  two  hours 
the  man  at  the  wheel  was  relieved  by  some 
shipmate  who  knew  when  it  came  his  turn. 
The  m.an  at  the  wheel  would  say  what  point 
of  the  compass  must  be  kept  in  mind;  the 
man  taking  his  place  would  repeat  his  words. 
"Southeast  by  south,  half  south,"  says  the 
man  who  seizes  the  wheel  to  take  his  place. 

Going  on  deck  at  midnight,  there  is  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  Coming  up  to  watch  the 
sunrise,  you  salute  the  man  at  the  wheel. 
In  a  dead  calm,  the  ship  motionless,  there 
stands  the  man  at  the  wheel.  During  a  gale, 
if  you  venture  on  deck,  curious  to  see  the 
swelling  ocean,  you  find  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  The  sea  runs  high,  the  wave  looks 
down  among  you  as  though  it  would  swal- 
low you  up.  "Meef  her!"  cries  the  mate; 
the  m.an  at  the  wheel  swings  the  bowsprit  in 
the  teeth  of  the  billow;  you  go  up  towards 
the  heavens,  then  down  again  into  the  deep. 

You  always  feel  on  shipboard  that  there 
is  one  man  doing  something  for  you.  Dur- 
ing the  gatherings  for  Divine  worship,  two 
m.en  at  least,  are  always  absent;  one,  the 
officer  of  the  deck,  the  other,  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  If  you  start  in  your  sleep,  you  in- 
stantly think:  There  is  at  least  one  who  is 
awake,  the  man  at  the  wheel.  I  never  passed 
him,  day  or  night,  without  giving  and  re- 
ceiving a  salutation.  You  feel  that  he  is 
your  personal  friend. 

The  compass  lies  directly  in  front  of  the 
wheel;  the  binnacle  lamp  shines  all  night 
upon  the  compass,  which  points  the  way  the 
ship  is  headed,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  is 
told  to  keep  her  so.  If  the  wind  sets  her  off 
her  course,  the  endeavor  is  to  get  as  near  to 
it  as  the  wind  will  allow,  keeping  the  sails 
"full  and  by"  the  wind,  the  steersman  using 
his  discretior]<'Tiow  to  do  so. 

One  cannot  see  himself  thus  continually 
kept  on  his  course  through  the  deep  without 
being  reminded  that  if  he  is  a  child  of  God, 
he  has  Jesus  Christ  as  the  man  at  the  wheel 
to  his  soul  as  truly  as  at  every  moment  of  a 
voyage,  however  long,  he  has  a  man  at  the 
wheel  of  his  ship.  Without  presumption, 
but  with  the  utmost  confidence,  with  full 
assurance  of  faith,  every  one  who  loves  God 
may  say  to  the  Saviour,  "Thou  shalt  guide 
me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive 
me  to  glory."  He  may  be  as  confident  of 
the  incessant  guidance  of  his  soul  by  Christ, 
as  the  passenger  is  of  the  perpetual  service 
of  a  man  at  the  wheel. 

It  used  to  occur  to  me:  Suppose  that  in- 
stead of  having  twenty-eight  men  taking 
turn,  each  of  them  two  hours  at  a  time,  to 
steer  me  across  the  globe,  the  service  were 
done  by  a  single  man  who,  day  and  night, 
should  be  my  steersman,  standing  every 
moment  at  the  v/heel,  buffeted  by  the  gale, 
pelted  by  the  rain,  scorched  by  the  sun, 
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straining  every  sense  in  the  dark  nights  to 
guard  against  collisions,  till  finally  1  should 
see  the  anchor  dropped  in  the  desired  haven, 
without  any  casualty,  delay,  loss,  damage, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  voyage ; 
I  could  not  part  with  that  man  without  emo- 
rions  unutterable.  Yet  here  I  am  on  the 
voyage  of  life  with  One  at  the  wheel  who 
has  been  there  from  my  infancy  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  to  whom  1  may  with  joyful  confi- 
dence repeat  these  words:  "Thou  shalt  guide 
me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive 
me  to  glory." — Nehemiah  Adams. 


A  SPEAKER  at  the  recent  Conference  of 
Theological  Students  in  this  city  said,  "No 
man  with  an  interrogation  in  his  system 
about  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  men  will  ever  be  a  winner  of 
souls."  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  just  that 
important  to  the  Christian  Church.  It  will 
never  win  the  world  with  the  conception 
that  he  was  a  mere  man,  though  he  were 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  man  who  ever 
trod  the  ways  of  men.  The  Christ  who  is 
God  as  well  as  man  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
"faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  And 
it  must  be  held  at  all  odds.  Compromise 
is  self-destruction. — Christian  Observer. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Our  Friends'  Librarian  says: 

"  I  enclose  a  notice  of  the  Library,  with  a  list  of  books 
referring  to  Child  Labor,  as  a  Friend  has  suggested  that 
after  the  interest  shown  in  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  might 
be  timely  to  publish  such  a  list  in  The  Friend,  since 
Friends  seemed  desirous  of  knowing  more  on  the  sub- 
ject." 


Inquiry  is  made  to  know  what  Friends'  Meeting- 
house could  be  referred  to  in  the  following  extract  from 
The  Evening  Bulletin  of  Eleventh  Month  3rd,  1902: 

"Mrs.  Anna  Smith,  of  6032  Market  st.,  dashed  up  a 
burning  stairway  yesterday  afternoon  in  her  hom.e, 
forced  the  bath-room  door,  where  her  two  children  v/ere 
bathing,  unconscious  of  danger,  wrapped  them  in  blan- 
kets and  carried  them  to  the  street  while  her  husband 
tried  to  put  out  the  flames  that  were  destroying  their 
dwelling. 

"The  boys,  John,  ten  years  old,  and  Joseph,  eight 
years  old,  were  scorched.  Neighbors  saved  much  of 
the  furniture,  though  the  fire,  caused  by  a  defective 
flue,  had  reached  the  second  story.    The  loss  is  12,500. 

"The  ruined  dwelling  was  formerly  a  Quaker  meeting 
house,  and  long  ago  as  a  post,  on  the  Trenton-Washing- 
ton coach  line." 


In  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  held  on  the  4th 
inst.,  the  question  introduced  by  Arch  Street  Monthly 
Meeting  was  considered,  of  merging  the  afternoon  at- 
tendance of  members  of  all  the  City  meetings  into 
one  evening  meeting — the  house  of  meeting  to  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  several  monthly  meetings,  to  v/hich 
the  subject  is  referred. 

Westtown  Notes. 

The  following  is  being  sent  out  to  Friends  of  West- 
town: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  having  charge  of  the 
Boarding  School  at  Westtown,  held  Fourth  Month  1  ith, 
1908,  was  received  the  report  of  a  sub-Committee  which 
had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Infirmary  for  the  accommodation  of  patients 
having  contagious  diseases. 

It  might  be  explained  that  in  the  First  Month  last, 
while  the  nurseries  were  in  use,  two  boys  were  taken 
with  scarlet  fever  and  the  doctors  ordered  that  they 
be  removed  from  the  School  Building  immediately. 
Dean  Stanton  who,  with  his  sister  occupied  the  engin- 
eer's house,  vacated  it;  their  furniture  and  belongings 
were  removed  and  in  two  or  three  hours  the  patients 
were  transferred  to  it  where  they  remained  several 
weeks.  The  propriety  of  providing  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  such  patients  outside  the  main  building 
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was  thus  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  OfTicers  and  the 
Committee. 

The  report  of  the  sub-Committee  recommended  the 
erection  of  a  building  in  the  open  space  north  of  the 
boiler  house  and  distant  from  it  about  three  hundred 
feet.  A  plan  which  had  been  prepared,  but  not  en- 
tirely completed,  provided  for  a  building  about  sixty 
feet  long  and  twenty-nine  feet  wide,  with  a  wall  divid- 
ing it  into  two  equal  parts.  On  each  side  are  two  wards 
ten  feet  by  fourteen  feet  for  two  beds  in  each;  also  a 
nurses'  room,  kitchen,  bath-room  and  lavatory.  It 
has  also  been  suggested  to  add  a  convalescent  ward. 

The  report  further  recommended  that  special  con- 
tributions be  asked  for  to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting 
and  furnishing  the  building  and  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  secure  additional  funds  to  provide  for  its  mainte- 
naijpe  after  completion. 

The  report  was  approved  by  the  Committee  and  the 
following  named  Friends  were  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions, and  to  co-operate  with  the  Superintendent 
in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  proposed  building, 
when  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  (I4000)  has 
been  secured. 

Interested  Friends  have  already  promised  substan- 
tial subscriptions — 

George  A.  Rhoads,  P.  O.  Box  606,  Wilmington,  Del. 

[del  Cadbury,  1502  Green  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  L.  Allen,  i  107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rebecca  S.  Conard,  Lansdowne,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

Mary  M.  Leeds,  3221  N.  17th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the  above,  or 
to  Samuel  Biddle,  Treasurer,  1 19  S.  Fourth  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Philadelphia,  Penna.,  Fourth  Month  27th,  1908. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — President  Roosevelt  has  lately 
sent  another  message  to  Congress,  appealing  for  further 
legislation  to  control  large  corporations  and  to  limit 
the  power  of  the  courts  in  issuing  injunctions  in  certain 
cases.  Among  the  statements  made  are  the  following: 
"Among  the  many  kinds  of  evil,  social,  industrial  and 
political,  which  it  is  our  duty  as  a  nation  sternly  to 
combat,  there  is  none  more  base  or  more  dangerous 
than  the  greed  which  treats  the  plain  and  simple  rules 
of  honesty  with  cynical  contempt  if  they  interfere  with 
making  a  profit  The  American  people  have  definitely 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  days  of  the  reign  of  the 
great  law-defying  and  law-evading  corporations  are 
over.  So  far  as  labor  is  engaged  in  production  only, 
its  claims  to  be  exempted  from  the  anti-trust  law  are 
sound.  But  we  should  sanction  neither  a  boycott  nor 
a  blacklist.  Power  should  unquestionably  be  lodged 
somewhere  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
to  permit  combinations  which  will  further  the  public 
interest." 

The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  23  agreed  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  two  battleships  instead  of  four  as 
urped  by  President  Roosevelt. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted  to  increase 
an  appropriation  of  $50,000  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  to 
$350,000  to  provide  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  the  means  to  examine  the  books  of  inter- 
state railroads  under  the  publicity  clause  of  the  Hep- 
burn rate  law.  This  is  in  accordance  with  President 
Roosevelt's  desires,  who  contends  that  publication  of 
the  accounts  of  railroads,  which  he  insists  shall  be 
uniform,  will  show  forthwith  to  the  public  if  there  is 
any  granting  of  rebates. 

the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  for  free  distribution  on  rabies  or 
hydrophonia.  which  points  out  that  this  disease  is  not 
prmluced  in  dogs  by  thirst,  or  anger,  but  by  a  specific 
germ  which  is  usually  communicated  by  the  bite  of 
an  animal  thus  affected.  The  danger  of  contagion  is 
no  greater  in  "dog-days"  than  any  other  season,  as 
ihc  disease  is  observed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  Department's  recommen- 
dation that  all  dogs  running  at  large  should  be  muzzled, 
as  they  are  in  some  turopean  countries.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  an  animal  has  rabies 
until  it  is  loo  late  to  take  precautions  in  the  particular 
case,  and  a  single  animal  may  quickly  spread  an  epi- 
demic. 

In  Cincinnati  the  automoblie  is  used  for  collecting 
garbage.  It  is  operated  by  gasoline,  will  carry  about 
five  tons,  and  can  travel  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.     The  contents  are  dumped  automalically. 

An  issue  of  new  bonds  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
(Company  amounting  to  $40,000, ikx)  has  lately  been 
in  such  demand  that  offers  for  the  purchase  of  them 
have  been  made  in  this  country  and  England,  estimated 
to  exceed  $1,000,000,000. 


The  agitation  in  this  city  caused  by  the  recent  grant- 
ing of  44  additional  licenses  to  sell  intoxicating  drinks 
by  two  judges  of  the  License  Court  has  continued. 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  now  a  widespread  demand, 
that  the  court,  in  justice  to  itself  and  all  persons  con- 
cerned, shall  reopen  all  44  of  the  cases  because  of  a 
suspicion  that  the  majority  of  the  licenses  granted  may 
on  close  scrutiny  prove  to  have  been  awarded  in  a 
spirit  not  in  accord  with  the  Brooks  law. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  this  city,  as  has  been 
done  in  New  York  city,  a  society  for  the  suppression 
of  unnecessary  noises.  The  aid  of  all  physicians  and  hos- 
pital authorities  has  been  invited,  as  the  patients  of 
these  are  the  principal  sufferers  under  present  condi- 
tions. It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  at  least 
one  seriously  si'ck  person  in  every  city  block,  and 
eminent  nerve  specialists  and  physicians  say  that  in 
permitting  these  useless  noises  a  plentiful  crop  of 
nervous  prostrations  and  diseases  is  sown. 

It  is  stated  that  the  overseers  of  Harvard  University 
propose  to  establish  a  graduate  school  of  business 
administration.  It  will  be  a  two-year  course,  and 
entitle  the  graduate  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
Instruction  in  general  business  will  occupy  the  first 
year.  The  second  year  will  be  devoted  to  banking, 
transportation,  insurance  and  organization. 

An  electrical  engineer  at  the  Union  Pacific  shops, 
in  Omaha,  having  succeeded  in  applying  the  principles 
of  wireless  electrical  transmission  to  an  electric  motor, 
has  put  on  exhibition  a  wireless  electric  truck  which 
has  been  in  use  in  the  Union  Pacific  shops  for  several 
weeks.  The  truck  is  started  and  stopped  from  a  wire- 
less central  station. 

Foreign. — An  agreement  has  lately  been  entered 
into  by  representatives  of  the  European  nations  whose 
territories  extend  to  the  North  Seas,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
Europe  by  questions  arising  from  rivalry  between  them 
as  to  their  landed  interests  upon  its  shores.  It  is 
described  as  "a.  general  declaration  by  which  the 
signatories  bind  themselves  to  make  no  changes  in 
their  respective  territorial  possessions  in  regions  bor- 
dering on  the  North  Sea.  Should  the  status  quo  be 
menaced  by  any  event  whatever  the  signatories  under- 
take to  confer  for  the  purpose  of  taking  concerted 
measures  for  its  maintenance.  Simultaneously  with 
this  a  similar  agreement  in  regard  to  the  Baltic  Sea, 
was  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  representatives 
of  Russia,  Germany,  Sweden  and  Denmark." 

Hans  Knudsen  a  Danish  inventor  has  lately  demon- 
strated in  London  his  ability  to  send  by  the  wireless 
system  copies  of  photographs,  through  considerable 
distances.  He  claims  that  by  his  system  he  can  send 
copies  of  pictures,  wherever  Marconi  by  his  system 
can  send  messages. 

Prof.  M.  H.  Savill,  of  Columbia  University,  has 
recently  sailed  for  Manta,  Ecuador,  to  continue  his 
archaological  studies  along  the  coast  north  of  Guaya- 
quil, where,  he  says,  are  remains  of  cities  and  a  civiliza- 
tion entirely  unknown  to  scientists. 

It  is  stated  that  Charles  C.  Clapp,  who  has  returned 
recently  from  Mexico,  has  called  the  attention  of  Pro- 
fessor Louis  Agassiz  to  the  discovery  of  a  cave  con- 
taining 200  skeletons,  each  of  a  person  more  than  eight 
feet  in  length.  The  cave  was  evidently  the  burial 
place  of  a  race  of  giants  who  antedate  the  Aztecs. 

NOTICES. 

Two  desirable  rooms  at  ''The  Barclay"  being  now 
vacant  on  account  of  recent  deaths.  Friends  desiring 
a  home  there,  are  encouraged  to  make  application  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Admission  Committee, 

Emily  H.  Pim. 

143  W.  Dean  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Wanted — By  young  woman  Friend,  housework  in 
summer  cottage. 

Add  ress  "A,"     Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. —  By  young  woman  Friend,  during  Seventh 
and  Eighth  Montns,  a  position  as  companion  to  travel 
or  otherwise,  or  to  teach  children  for  three  hours  daily 
in  return  for  pleasant  home  and  small  salary.  Best  of 
references  given  and  required. 

Address  "  D."   Office  of  The  Friend. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia, 
at  6.48  and  8.21  a.  m.,  2.38  and  4.31  p.  m.,  other  trains 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents; 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reach 
the  scnool  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phone 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B,  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  Spring  Tei 
begins  on  Second-day,  Fourth  Month  27th,  1908.  ^ 
plications  for  admission  should  be  made  at  once. 

Parents  who  wish  to  send  children  as  new  pupils 
the  Fall  Term  should  apply  early  this  spring,  especia 
those  desiring  assistance  from  the  scholarship  funds. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal, 

Westtown,  Pa. 

Wanted: — The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth 
Cheyney,  Pa.,  has  a  large  hand-loom  for  weaving  c 
pet  and  rugs.  Donations  of  suitable  rags  in  cotton 
wool  are  solicited.  Kindly  communicate  with  Hu 
M.  Browne,  Cheyney,  Pa.,  for  information  as  to  sh 
ment. 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. — Frier 
intending  to  enter  pupils  for  the  term  beginning  Nil 
Month  2 1st,  1908,  should  make  application  immediate 
J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Supt 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Ph 
adelphia.  Open  on  week-days  from  9  a.  m.  to  i  p. 
and  from  2  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

The  Library  has  the  following  books  referring 
Child  Labor  and  the  Children  of  the  Poor. 

Benedict,  Leonard — Waifs  of  the  Slum,  and  XY 
Way  Out. 

Pemberton,  C.  H. — Your  little  Brother  James. 

Richmond,  M.  E. — The  Good  Neighbor. 

Riis,  J.  A.— Battle  with  the  Slum. 

Riis,  J.  A. — Children  of  the  Poor. 

Riis,  J.  A. — Children  of  the  Tenements. 

Riis,  J.  A. — How  the  other  Half  Lives. 

Riis,  J.  A. — Ten  Years'  War. 

Spargo,  John — Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children.  t 

Van  Vorst,  Bessie — Cry  of  the  Children,  a  Studyf 

Child  Labor.  1 
Van  Vorst,  Bessie  and  Van  Vorst,  Marie — The  \|- 

man  who  Toils. — The  Long  Day,  the  True  St ' 

of  a  New  York  Working  Girl. 

Died. — At  his  residence.  Poplar  Ridge,  Cayuga  < 
N.  Y.,  Fourth  Month  7th,  1908,  William  C.  Mhad 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.    A  beloved  n 
ister  and  member  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting  of  Fi  ici 
A  birth-right  member  of  the  religious  Society  of  1  riei 
he  was,  in  younger  life,  fond  of  company  and  inch  ■ 
to  vanity,  but  having  been  remarkably  met  withj 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  life  transformed  thereby,' 
became  solid  and  serious.    While  still  a  young  ma 
gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  was  entrusted  to  h 
and  endeavoring  to  mind  the  pointings  of  Truth 
grew  therein  to  the  comfort  and  instruction  of 
friends.    He  was  frequently  called  upon  to  trave, 
the  service  of  his  Master,  both  among  Friends  |J 
others  in  this  country  and  abroad,  crossing  the  Atla  |l 
fourteen  times  on  these  errands.    In  the  course  of  a 
foreign  service  he  several  times  visited  Friends  in  G  'I 
Britain  and  Ireland,  more  than  once  travelling  aniji; 
the  small  communities  of  our  Society  in  the  soutUf 
France,  Germany  and  Norway.    While  on  one  of  tl  e 
distant  journeys  he  spent  some  time  among  the  \|- 
dois  Protestants  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Piednm  . 
Having  been  an  eye-witness  of  a  number  of  thriljp 
scenes  upon  his  ocean  voyages  he  would  at  times  e 
these  as  vivid  illustrations  of  truths  which  he  des|il 
to  impress  upon  his  hearers,  frequently  to  the  tendeiig 
of  many  of  those  present.    During  the  latter  year  'i 
his  life  he  suffered  much,  but  was  enabled  to  near?^ 
pains  with  patience,  telling  a  visitor  who  called  lo  ' 
him  in  his  last  sickness,  that  while  he  was  in  great  |  n 
his  bed  seemed  like  a  bed  of  roses,  so  peaceful  wasb 
spirit.    The  funeral  was  felt  to  be  a  season  of  unu:|il 
solemnity,  in  which  testimonies  were  borne  to  his  d- 
icated  life,  and  to  the  loss  felt  by  those  who  knew 
exemplary  walk  and  influence.    He  had  been  a  mi 
ter  for  fifty  years. 

 .  at  his  home  in  Middletown,  Delaware  Co. 

on  the  fifth  of  Second  Month,  1908,  Edward  G.  Smed 
in  his  seventy-third  year.    A  beloved  elder  and  0 
seer  of  Midrfletown  Particular  and  Chester  Mon 
Meeting.    His  last  illness  was  very  short,  but  he  g 
evidence  he  was  as  one  watching  and  waiting  and  reiy 
for  the  coming  of  his  Lord.    "Thou  wilt  keep  hirin 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee  becaus'ie 
trusteth  in  thee." 

 .  at  her  home  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  on  the  tvn- 

ty-second  day  of  Third  Month,  1908,  Jane  Woli"*- 
den,  in  her  sixty-fourth  year.  A  member  of  Ha'f- 
ford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'S  SONS.  Printebs. 
No.  422  Walnut  Street,  Phil*. 
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baring  Though  Deaf,  Seeing  Though  Blind, 

Preaching  Though  Dumb. 
At  the  funeral  of  our  aged  friend  Hugh 
oulke  last  week  v/e  were  reminded  of  the 
^  solemnity  and  communion  which  was 
|je  usual  frame  of  spirit  in  which  he  seemed 
-'.rapped  during  his  sittings  in  our  meetings 
)r  worship.  Lingering  to  speak  with  us 
ter  a  meeting  had  dispersed,  he  would  at 
'■  ,mes  describe  its  spiritual  character,  and 

■  ■^.at  feeding  of  his  soul  which  had  been  min- 
tered  to  his  own  strength  and  edification. 
.  hen  we  would  ask  through  his  ear-trumpet 
or  he  could  not  otherwise  distinguish 
ords)  what  sermon  had  particularly  helped 

,  im,  he  would  say  he  could  hear  no  one's 
^  '^ords,  but  he  dwelt  in  his  worship  under  a 
inse  of  the  Divine  anointing  and  of  the 
^irit  of  living  worship  as  it  is  ministered 
1  silence  by  the  Master  of  assemblies. 
And  so  1  go  away  with  my  spirit  nurtured 
.  nd  refreshed.    When  we  have  had  a  good 

■  meeting  1  can  acknowledge  it,  and  1  need 
0  words  to  tell  me  of  it." 

An  old-time  friend  of  his  had  come  from 
•iew  York  City  to  Gwynedd,  immediately 
n  learning  of  his  decease,  to  take  a  last 
jok  at  the  face  of  him  whom  he  had  dearly 
jved ;  and  being  a  preacher  in  another  denom- 
fiation,  he  testified  feelingly  to  the  rare 

-  iharacter  of  the  deceased  as  a  teacher  of 
'outh.as  a  citizen,  as  a  Christian.  Return- 
ee ing  with  some  of  us  on  the  train  he  told  of  a 

Voman  minister  in  a  Friends'  Meeting  in 
i^ew  York  City,  v/ho  was  blind.    One  day 
'vhen  the  meeting  was  gathered  in  silence, 
fhe  door  being  open,  a  man  looked  in,  and 
,  presently  was  drawn  to  take  a  seat  near  the 
a  lioor.    In  due  time  the  blind  woman  arose 
^'  jmd  warned  some  one,  who  she  believed  was 

-  present,  against  the  fatal  deed  it  was  his 
purpose  to  commit, — even  that  of  taking  his 


own  life.  The  man  who  had  come  in  was 
much  wrought  upon,  for  he  was  on  his  way 
towards  the  river  to  throw  himself  off  the 
dock  that  he  might  commit  suicide.  This 
message,  which  he  felt  to  be  from  heaven, 
turned  him  aside  from  his  purpose,  and  he 
passed  on  in  life  to  be  a  changed  man. 

This  will  remind  many  of  our  readers  of 
the  faithfulness  of  one  our  of  mem.bers  still 
living  who,  then  residing  in  Jersey  City,  felt 
constrained  one  evening  to  go  over  to  New 
York,  she  knew  not  why.  Seeing  a  gather- 
ing in  a  place  of  worship,  she  felt  that  to  be 
her  right  place  to  take  a  seat.  She  sat  there 
till  she  felt  released  to  return  home  in  peace 
of  heart.  But  she  could  not  imagine  why 
she  had  been  so  led,  till  several  days  after, 
while  walking  in  the  street,  she  was  ap- 
proached by  a  stranger,  who  asked  her  if 
she  was  not  some  two  weeks  ago  sitting  in 
such  and  such  an  evening  meeting.  She  re- 
plied she  was.  "And  you  saved  my  life!" 
he  acknowledged.  "In  the  wretchedness 
that  I  was  suffering,  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
dock  to  cast  myself  into  the  water  and  drown 
myself.  But  seeing  the  door  open  where  a 
company  of  worshippers  was  sitting,  I  felt 
like  going  in  for  a  few  minutes.  As  I  sat 
there  I  saw  you  with  your  plain  Quaker 
bonnet  and  garb.  Oh,  how  that  brought 
back  to  me  the  remembrance  of  my  mother 
who  used  to  dress  just  as  you  do.  And  my 
whole  feelings  changed,  and  for  her  sake  I 
could  not  do  so  awful  an  act  as  I  was  on  my 
way  to  commit.  The  silent  language  of 
your  Friends'  dress  was  the  means  of  saving 
and  changing  my  life." 

Expansion  and  Radiation. 

In  the  pages  of  "The  Friends'  Quarterly 
Examiner,"  issued  in  last  month,  passages 
from  the  pen  of  Caroline  E.  Stephen  occur, 
some  of  which  are  a  far  better  expression 
than  ours  of  concerns  which  have  sometimes 
struggled  in  our  minds  for  utterance.  The 
Friend  has  at  present  no  place  for  the  dis- 
cussion from  which  we  extract  them. 

The  v/riter  starts  with  the  observation  that 
"the  desire  for  expansion  seems  to  have 

taken  firm  hold  of  our  Society  

But  it  needs  to  be  guarded  and  modified  by 
the  yet  deeper  desire  for  radiation.  Mere 
expansion  may  be  an  accompaniment  of 
disease  and  death.    Life  implies  a  radiant 


energy  and  a  variety  of  processes,  not  all 
of  an  expansive  order;  the  living  tree  may 
even  need  severe  pruning  if  the  outcome  is 
to  be  fruit-bearing." 

She  deprecates  a  tendency,  "  common  even 
in  our  own  Society,  to  consider  'ministers 
of  the  Gospel'  as  a  class  irrevocably  apart, 
and  to  imagine  that  unless  they  'feed  the 
flock'  with  some  degree  of  regularity  by  vo- 
cal teaching  the  flock  must  starve.  It  is 
just  because  I  feel  so  deeply  the  infinite  pre- 
ciousness  of  a  truly  'anointed'  ministry  that 
I  long  to  see  a  stand  made  against  these 
notions ;  with  all  my  heart  1  believe  that  God 
does  at  times  communicate,  through  lips  of 
his  servants,  what  may  be  truly  called  mes- 
sages from  Himself.  This  gift  is  something 
for  which  we  may  and  must  wait  in  reverent 
patience,  the  times  and  seasons  of  which  are 
known  to  God  alone;  a  function  of  spiritual 
life,  and  like  all  vital  functions  subject  to 
ebb  and  flow.  1  ts  right  exercise  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  cost  a  kind  and  amount  of  suffering 
which  no  human  eye  can  measure.  Its 
secret  springs,  its  possibilities  and^  its  re- 
sponsibilities are  known  only  to  Him  who 
gives  them.  Its  very  preciousness  makes  it 
independent  of  outward  demarcation.  .  . 
.  .  All  true  Friends  will  agree  that  inward 
obedience  alone  can  sanction  or  give  any 
value  to  missionary  zeal  or  philanthropic 
activity.  '  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make 
haste.'  My  fear  is  that  a  natural  impa- 
tience for  expansion,  for  immediate  and  vis- 
ible results,  may  tempt  us  to  forget  the  need, 
and  to  shrink  from  the  labor,  of  making  sure 
before  we  launch  out  not  only  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  service,  but  that  it  is  the 
particular  service  which  we  ourselves  are 
called  to  undertake.  .  .  .  It  is  the 
'haste  to  be  rich'  in  spiritual  things  which 
seems  to  me  our  chief  snare  at  this  time. 
We  talk  of  the  great  things  accomplished  by 
the  early  Friends  as  though  we  must  needs 
emulate  them — as  though  all  could  not  be 
right  with  us  if  we  are  not  gathering  as  they 
did.  Do  we  forget  that  such  outbursts  of 
religious  conviction  come  only  after  long  prep- 
aration and  severe  exercises  and  shakings 
and  siftings  of  the  faith  of  many? 

"Such  a  time  may  indeed  be  before  us. 
Many  signs  seem  to  point  to  it.  Certainly 
the  struggles  and  the  shakings  of  faith  have 
not  been  wanting.  We  cannot  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  high  tide  of  religious  feeling 
which  may  well  be  approaching.  But  when 
it  comes  will  it  find  us  at  our  post?  Are  we 
so  faithful  to  our  own  deepest  convictions, 
so  sure  of  the  inwardness  and  depth  of  the 
fountain  of  living  waters,  that  our  experi- 
ence and  our  worship  may  be  as  a  Sanctuary 
for  the  Seekers  after  God  who  can  no  longer 
be  content  with  the  formularies  and  the 
practices  which  have  failed  them?    It  will 
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not  be  so  if  we  are  afraid  to  stand  alone ;  or 
unwilling  to  take  the  lowest  place  and  to 
recognize  our  poverty  and  our  ignorance. 

.  .  "  There  is  such  a  thing  as  spiritual 
ambition ;  a  desire  to  accomplish  great  things ; 
a  tendency  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the  battle 
which  in  truth  is  not  ours  but  the  Lord's. 
There  is  a  zeal  which  craves  to  have  all  relig- 
ious experience  modelled  upon  our  own 
pattern,  and  which  in  its  haste  aims  not  so 
much  at  watching  for  right  guidance  as  at 
the  holding  and  preaching  of  'sound  doc- 
trine'— which,  in  short,  is  content  with 
second-hand  knowledge.  It  is  because,  and 
in  proportion  as,  Friends  have  striven  for 
a  truer,  deeper,  more  solid  position  than 
this  that  they  have  commanded  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  thinkers  [whom  the  Truth 
makes]  free.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  anchor- 
age for  souls  that  I  desire,  more  earnestly 
than  I  can  say,  to  see  Friends  maintaining 
their  ancient  faith — the  faith  that  all,  in 
proportion  as  they  obey  the  light  they  have, 
are  being  led  home  by  Him  who  is  the  Source 
of  Light.  This  faith,  in  which  there  is  no 
room  for  hoUowness,  is  the  only  faith  which 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  thought  or  any 
criticism ;  which  will  not  be  opposed  by  any 
honest  and  serious  thinker.  And  from  this 
root  of  truth  has  sprung  up  the  one  manner 
of  worship  in  which  multitudes  of  troubled 
souls  in  our  day  can  find  refuge.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  by  words  that  we  shall  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  this 
holy  but  unsatisfied  thirst.  Reasonings  and 
creeds  rouse  as  much  opposition  as  they 
quench.  It  is  thespiritof  prayer  alone  which 
can  heal  the  bruised  and  troubled  minds  who 
have  come  to  think  themselves  alone  and 
without  a  Heavenly  Father  in  this  world  of 
trouble. 

.  .  "  I  must  own  that  I  believe  many 
visitors  to  our  meetings  have  been  disap- 
pointed and  repelled  by  finding  them  used 
as  opportunities  no  longer  for  simple  and 
humble  waiting  for  living  messages  from 
above,  but  rather  for  preaching  and  'teach- 
ing' of  a  kind  manifestly  not  the  outcome 
of  immediate  communion  with  God,  but  pro- 
duced from  shallower  and  more  easily  ac- 
cessible sources.  Perhaps  even  they  have 
found  an  attempt  to  'brighten'  and  popu- 
larize the  meetings  with  reading  or  music. 
Our  shortcomings  are  many,  but  the  one 
thing  to  be  dreaded  is  the  lowering  of  our 
ideal  through  a  want  of  faith  in  the  reality 
and  the  blessedness  of  actual  intercommuni- 
cation with  God. 

.  .  "We  need  not,  I  think,  be  anxious 
for  an  increase  of  our  numbers  if  only  we 
have  at  heart  and  core  of  our  body  the  real 
radiating  power  of  an  unshakable  conviction 
and  resolve. 

"  I  mean,  of  course,  the  resolve  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  Light,  /lud  faithfulness  to  Light 
means  not  only  the  endeavor  to  live  up  to  what 
is  actually  given  us,  hut  also  the  steadfast  re- 
fusal to  outstep  it.  1 1  is  in  short  the  determi- 
nation to  have  no  hollowness  in  our  relig- 
ious profession;  and  through  it  is  this  which 
has  won  for  Friends  so  large  a  measure  of 
confidence  from  outsiders,  and  which  has 
actuallv  raised  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong  in  several  directions  to  an  extent 


quite  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  Society. 

"  I  shall  be  told  that  this  may  be  moral  or 
ethical  truth,  but  that  it  is  not  the  Gospel. 
True  it  is  not  the  m.ost  prominent  part  of  the 
teaching  of  Evangelical  theology — but  for 
all  that  it  remains  true,  according  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  Himself,  that  it  is  by 
obedience  that  we  build  on  the  rock.  .  . 
He  did  insist  continually  on  the  duty  of  sin- 
gle-minded faithfulness.  There  is  no  sin 
against  which  He  was  so  severe  as  that  of  a 
hollow  profession.  .  .  .  Whatever  may 
be  our  thought  with  regard  to  the  awful  and 
mysterious  necessity  for  the  crucifixion  of 
the  One  by  whom  the  Father's  Name  was 
to  be  supremely  glorified,  we  know  that  the 
whole  drift  of  his  teaching  was  that  unless 
we  take  up  our  cross  and  follow  Him  we 
cannot  be  his  disciples." 

A  Prayer  of  Thomas  Scattergood. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following 
prayer  of  Thomas  Scattergood  at  the  North 
Meeting  House,  Philadelphia,  after  the 
death  of  a  minister  from  England,  who  had 
taken  his  own  life.  The  prayer  was  found 
in  manuscript  among  some  old  papers. 

"When  Thou  enterest  into  judgment  with 
thy  servants,  O  Lord!  thou  causest  heaven 
and  earth  to  tremble.  All  our  earthly 
passions  and  affections  are  shaken  and 
broken  up  before  Thee,  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth.  Under  an  awful  sense  whereof, 
O  Righteous  Father,  and  of  our  own  un- 
.worthiness  and  short-coming,  we  are  bowed 
before  Thee,  and  beseech  Thee,  for  Thy 
mercy's  sake,  that  Thou  wouldst  yet  be 
pleased  to  preserve  thy  ministers  and  all 
ranks  in  thy  church,  in  humility  and  fear 
before  Thee,  that  so  thy  cause  of  Truth 
and  Righteousness  in  the  earth  may  not 
be  given  up  for  a  reproach.  Continue  to 
be  with  us,  and  support,  O  Lord,  thy  af- 
flicted servants.  Thou  knowest  that  this 
is  a  day  of  mourning  to  thousands  in  this 
city.  They  have  bowed  their  heads  as 
the  bulrush,  and  have  hung  their  harps  as 
upon  the  willows.  Cause,  we  pray  Thee, 
that  they  may  not  be  cast  down  beyond 
measure,  but  that  thy  holy  arm  may  be 
underneath  to  support.  O,  Holy  Being, 
we  are  sensible  that  thy  providence  is  over 
all  thy  works,  and  that  thy  ways  are  won- 
derful and  past  finding  out.  Influence  us, 
therefore,  we  pray  Thee,  with  a  just  sense 
of  our  nothingness  and  manifold  weaknesses, 
so  that,  relying  on  Thee,  the  only  sure 
foundation,  we  may  be  qualified  in  all 
things  to  do  thy  blessed  will.  For  unto 
Thee,  and  the  dear  Son  of  thy  bosom, 
belong  might,  majesty  and  dominion,  now, 
henceforth  and  forever.    Amen !" 


A  Peace  Precedent. 


What  thought  can  be  more  rich  and 
solemn  than  that  of  God  so  utteriy  filling  the 
universe  with  Himself  that,  out  of  no  unex- 
pected corner  of  it,  can  start  any  anxiety 
to  surprise  him.  His  pure  peace  in  Him- 
self— how  it  throws  out  in  contrast  the 
frightened,  anxious,  nervous  lives  we  live. 
This  is  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all 
understanding;  but  then  that  peace  is  com- 
municable to  us,  not  througn  the  under- 
standing, but  through  love. — Phillips 
Brooks. 
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The  coast  line  between  Canada  and  the  Unit© 
States,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  Lake  Su 
perior,  is  about  2,000  miles. 

In  the  year  1812  there  were  forty-six  forts,  bi, 
and  Uttle,  on  the  United  States  side,  and  about  th 
same  number  frowned  at  us  from  Canada. 

At  Fort  Niagara  alone  there  were  at  one  tim 
6,000  troops.  Altogether,  we  had  on  the  Grea 
Lakes  over  a  hundred  craft  devoted  to  the  art  o 
fighting — this  in  the  interest  of  peace.  In  one  littl' 
battle  we  had  with  our  British  cousins  on  Lak 
Erie  Commodore  Perry,  a  rash  youth  of  twentji 
seven,  captured  six  British  ships  and  killed  30; 
men.  A  little  before  this  the  British  destroyei 
ten  ships  for  us  and  killed  200  Americans. 

After  the  war  of  1812  was  ended  and  peace  wai 
declared,  both  sides  got  busy,  very  busy,  strength 
ening  the  forts  and  building  warships. 

At  Watertown,  Conneaut,  Erie,  Port  Huroi 
Cleveland,  and  Detroit  were  shipyards  where  huu 
dreds  of  men  were  working  night  and  day  buUdi 
ing  warships.  Not  that  war  was  imminent,  but  th 
statesmen  of  the  time  said  there  was  nothing  lik, 
"preparedness."  In  Canada  tilings  were  much  th' 
same,  and  there  were  threats  that  Perry's  famoii 
message,  "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  ai^ 
ours,"  would  soon  be  reversed. 

Suddenly,  but  very  quietly,  two  men  in  Wasb 
ington  got  together  and  made  an  agreement.  On 
man  was  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Rub 
of  Philadelphia.  The  other  was  Charles  ~ 
minister  to  the  LTnited  States  from  England.  Rub  ll 
was  of  Quaker  parentage,  and,  naturally,  was  oj  ji 
posed  to  the  business  of  war. 

Bagot  had  seen  enough  of  fighting  to  know 
was  neither  glorious  nor  amusing. 

Rush  wrote  out  a  memorandum  of  agreemenpi^ 
which  he  headed  "An  Arrangement." 

The  document  is  written  on  one  side  of  a  sin^— ^ 
sheet  of  paper,  and  is  dated  April  28,  1817.  Heir' 
is  a  copy: — 

"1.  The  naval  forces  henceforth  to  be  mail 
tained  upon  the  Great  lakes  shall  be  confined  to  th 
following  vessels  on  each  side: — 

"2.  On  Lake  Ontario,  one  vessel,  not  to  eo 
ceed  100  tons  burden,  carrying  not  more  tha 
twenty  men  and  one  eighteen-pound  cannon. 

"3.  On  the  upper  lakes  two  vessels  of  san 
burden,  and  armed  in  a  Hke  way. 

"4.  On  Lake  Champlain  one  vessel  of  like  sii 
and  armament. 

"5.  All  other  armed  vessels  to  be  at  once  dii 
mantled,  and  no  other  vessel  of  war  shall  be  bui 
or  armed  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river  or  the  Gref 
lakes." 

This  agreement  has  been  religiously  kept  ft 
ninety-one  years.    Its  effect  was  to  stop  work 
once  on  the  fortifications,  and  cause  disarmamei 
along  the  Great  lakes. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  agreement  will  contini 
for  all  time.  Both  parties  are  satisfied,  and,  i 
fact,  so  naturally  has  it  been  accepted  very  fe' 
people  know  of  its  existence. 

Here  is  an  example  that  our  friends  at  The  Hagi 
might  well  emphasize.  If  those  forts  on  the  fron- 
ier  had  been  maintained,  and  had  the  ships  of  Wf 
continued  to  sail  up  and  down,  it  would  have  bee 
a  positive  miracle  if  there  had  not  been  fighting. 

Probably  they  would  have  forced  us  into  a  W£ 
with  England  before  this.  We  have  had  seven 
disputes  with  Canada  when  it  would  have  bee 
very  easy  to  open  hostilities  if  the  tools  had  bee 
handy.  Men  who  tote  pistols  find  reasons  for  uflili 
them,  and  the  nations  that  have  big  armies  wi 
test  their  use  when  excuse  offers. 


If  two  countries  can  make  an  "arrangement 
limiting  the  matter  of  armament,  and  this  arraugi 
mcnt  holds  for  100  years,  cannot  nine  countries  d 
the  same? 

Nations  cannot  afford  to  be  savages  any  moi 
than  individuals. — Journal  of  Education. 


It  has  been  well  remarked — It  is  not  sai 
that  after  keeping  God's  commandment 
but  in  keeping  them,  there  is  great  rewan 
God  has  linked  these  two  things  togethe 
and  no  man  can  separate  them — obedienc 
and  peace. — F.^W.  Robertson. 
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Testimony  Concerning  Our  Beloved 
Friend,  Elizabeth  Coggeshall. — 1770- 
185 1. 

(Continued  from  page  348.) 

In  1802  she  removed  with  her  husband, 
•  reside  in  the  City  of  New  York.  ) 

In  relation  to  her  religious  engagements, 
Dm  the  time  of  her  return  to  America  to 

at  of  leaving  again  for  Europe,  (embrac- 
g  a  period  of  about  thirteen  years,  during 
hich  she" visited  ail  the  meetings  of  Friends 

America),  she  says,  "I  have  renewedly 

commemorate  the  goodness  of  Him,  who- 

tender  mercy  and  great  loving  kindness, 
nndescended  throughout  to  be  my  strong 
:ay  and  mighty  protector.  Blessed  for- 
i  er  be  his  great  and  excellent  name.  To 
im  belongeth  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
Drld  without  end.  Amen." 

During  an  absence  of  one  year  and  eight 
onths,  she  travelled  ninety-three  hundred 
id  thirty-six  miles,  attended  three  hundred 
id  ninet}/-one  meetings,  and  visited  ninety- 
ven  families. 

In  the  year  1813,  this  faithful,  untiring, 
id  devoted  servant  of  the  Most  High,  laid 
rfore  her  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings, 
id  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting,  a  concern 
lat  had  long  impressed  her  mind,  to  make 
jother  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  England, 
eland  and  Scotland,  and  those  who  pro- 
ss  with  us  on  the  Continent  of  Europe; 
luding,  in  a  very  pathetic  manner,  to  the 
)venant  which  she  made  while  in  that 
)untry  thirteen  years  before. 
I  Her  prospect  was  feelingly  and  cordially 
lited  with,  respecting  which  she  says. 
When  thus  wholly  liberated  by  Friends, 
le  concern  rested  so  entirely  upon  myself 
lat  it  seemed  at  times  almost  overpower- 
g;" — "yet  I  earnestly  desired  to  be  given 
p  in  full  submission  to  the  will  of  Him 
hom  I  love  and  whom  I  desire  to  serve — 
ly  blessed  Lord  and  Master." 

There  being  war  at  the  time  between 
ngland  and  America,  the  usual  means  of 
itercourse  were  suspended.  Application 
as  therefore  made  to  Government  for  a 
assage  in  a  Cartel,  which  was  about  sail- 
)g,  for  her,  and  also  for  Susannah  Home, 
;ho  was  then  in  this  country  on  a  religious 
isit. 

They  accordingly  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
jmpany  with  prisoners  of  war. 

During  the  voyage  E.  C.  appears  to  have 
ealized  the  magnitude  and  importance  of 
er  mission.  She  says,  "in  lookmg  towards 
ne  weighty  embassy  in  view,  I  am  almost 
■ismayed  in  feeling  very  sensibly  my  own 
othingness  and  unv/orthiness :  but  through 
ill,  I  trust  I  know  in  whom  1  have  believed, 
nd  from  whom  cometh  my  help  and  sup- 
ort._  Grant,  oh!  thou  Holy  One,  who  art 
ifinite  in  mercy,  that  patience,  wisdom, 
nd  strength,  may  be  vouchsafed  in  propor- 
ion  to  the  day;  that  thy  will  may  be  ac- 
omplished  in  and  through  me.  Amen." 
hey  arrived  in  Liverpool  on  the  Eighth 
'f  Fifth  Month,  181 3,  where  she  was  kindly 
i/elcomed. 

I  In  a  retrospect  of  the  past  we  find  the 
ollowing  language  in  her  Journal:  "My 
nind  is  engaged  seriously  to  reflect  upon 
he  marvellous  loving  kindness  of  the  Most 
ligh  towards  me,  who  am  indeed  the  least 


of  all  His  servants,  in  so  making  a  way  for 
me  in  the  hearts  of  my  dear  friends  in 
America,  that  they  were  disposed  cordially 
to  liberate  me  for  the  work's  sake,"  "and 
afford  me  their  aid  and  sympathy;  par- 
ticularly in  procuring  a  passage  over  the 
sea,  when  there  seemed  no  probability  of 
it — at  a  perilous  season,  when  America 
and  England  were  at  war:  and  it  pleased 
Infinite  Mercy  to  waft  me  in  safety  to  this 
land,  where  He  hath  a  work  and  service 
for  me,  in  which  He  graciously  affordeth 
me  help  daily.  These  considerations  caused 
tears  of  gratitude  to  flow  from  mine  eyes, 
and  led  to  the  query.  What  shall  I  render 
unto  thee,  O  Lord,  for  all  thy  benefits? 
Cause  me  and  mine  to  magnify  thy  great 
and  adorable  nam.e,  who,  with  thy  dear 
Son,  art  worthy,  worthy  of  all' praise,  honor, 
and  renown,  both  now  and  forever  more." 

We  do  not  find  much  detail  of  her  travels 
or  religious  engagements  during  the  time 
that  she  remained  in  Great  Britain,  prior 
to  her  visiting  the  Continent.  There  are 
copious  notes,  however,  in  her  Journal, 
which  evince  in  the  most  feeling  manner, 
her  humihty  and  distrust  of  her  ability  to 
perform  the  weighty  services  which  devolved 
upon  her. 

These  seasons  of  trial  she  deemed  neces- 
sary for  her  preservation  and  the  abasement 
of  self,  and  she  had  as  frequently  to  record 
evidences  of  the  sustaining  power  of  Him, 
in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge. 

As  our  dear  friend  approached  London, 
her  feelings  were  greatly  depressed  by  a 
recollection  of  her  former  visit,  and  the 
painful  circumstances  connected  with  it. 
'But,"  she  remarks,  "how  much  better  for 
me  to  leave  the  things  that  are  behind,  and 
'  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'" 

On  the  sixteenth  of  Fifth  Month,  18 14, 
she  writes,  "At  the  London  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Ministers  and  Elders  I  informed  Friends 
that  I  have  it  in  view  to  enter  upon  the  visit 
to  some  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Most  earnestly  do  I  desire  that  the  Lord 
Almighty  may  be  the  alone  director  in  every 
movement  of  this,  to  me,  solemn  and  im- 
portant engagement." 

Sarah  Hustler,  an  approved  minister,  and 
Joseph  Marriage,  an  Elder,  offering  to  ac- 
company her,  they  were  all  furnished  with 
certificates  of  full  unity;  and  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  Eighth  Month  they  crossed  from 
Dover  to  Calais. 

In  relation  to  this  visit  we  find  the  follow- 
ing record:  "This  morning  in  a  solemn  pause 
before  we  took  leave  of  our  friends  at  Dover, 
my  mind  was  awfully  bowed  under  the  pros- 
pect of  going  into  another  nation.  Strong 
cries  were  raised  in  my  heart  to  the  Lord, 
that  He  would  condescend  to  be  my  director, 
my  help,  and  my  support;  my  preservation 
from  every  evil :  and  then  the  gracious  pro- 
mise to  a  people  formerly,  was  encourag- 
ingly brought  to  my  remembrance:  'Fear 
thou  not;  for  I  am  with  thee;  be  not  dis- 
mayed, for  I  am  thy  God;  1  will  strengthen 
thee;  yea,  I  will  help  thee;  yea,  I  will  uphold 
thee  with  the  right  hand  of  my  righteous- 
ness, 'which  was  a  comfort  and  stay  to  my 
mind." 


During  their  sojourn  on  the  Continent 
they  attended  meetings  at  Elberfeld,  Pier- 
mont,  and  Minden,  in  Germany;  Lausanne, 
in  Switzerland;  and  Congenies,  and  St. 
Giles,  in  the  south  of  France;  appointed 
some  meetings,  and  visited  all  the  families 
of_  Friends,  as  well  as  those  of  some  serious 
minded  people  not  professing  with  us. 

On  first  reaching  Germany  considerable 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  finding  a  sui- 
table person  to  interpret  what  might  be 
given  them  for  the  people. 

At  the  second  meeting  they  attended  this 
want  was  publicly  made  known;  when,  after 
some  delay,  a  young  man  of  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age  was  brought  in,  "whom," 
she  says,  "we  found,  during  the  remainder 
of  our  journey  on  the  Continent,  to  be  a  very  ' 
kind  and  useful  assistant.  He  appeared  to 
feel  the  subject  a  serious  one,  and  was  helped 
to  do  well  for  us." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  this 
young  man  was  convinced  of  Friends'  prin- 
ciples, removed  to  England,  and  became  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  Gospel.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in 
America  at  the  time  of  E.  C.'s  decease,  and 
was  present  at  her  funeral,  nearly  forty 
years  after  they  first  met  in  Germany.  On 
this  solemn  occasion,  after  speaking  of  the 
faithfulness  and  entire  dedication '  of  the 
deceased,  to  the  cause  of  her  Holy  Redeemer, 
he  added,  "Many  can  bear  testimony  to 
that  unction  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which 
accompanied  her  ministry ;  and  to  not  a  few 
she  was  made  instrumental  in  bringing  from 
darkness  into  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God.  Had  it  not  been  for  her 
faithfulness,  the  poor,  unworthy  brother 
who  now  addresses  you,  and  who  feels  him- 
self to  be  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning, 
might  not  have  mingled  with  you  on  the 
present,  solemn  occasion." 

After  an  absence  of  three  months,  E.  C. 
returned  to  England,  and  soon  proceeded 
towards  Scotland,  visiting  the  meetings  of 
Friends  there,  on  her  way  to  Ireland.  She 
attended  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting,  and  all 
the  meetings  constituting  it.  Afterwards 
she  visited  nearly  all  the  meetings  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

At  the  next  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  held  in  London,  she  returned  the 
certificate  granted  her  on  going  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  informed  her  friends  that  her 
service  in  this  country  appeared  to  be  nearly 
completed. 

In  referring  to  this  Yearly  Meeting,  she 
says,  "Through  Divine  favor  the  meeting 
closed  under  a  feeling  sense  that  the  ever 
Blessed  Ancient  of  Days  was  with  us.  I 
was  helped  to  take  a  heart-tendering  and 
affectionate  farewell  of  my  beloved  friends, 
to  some  of  whom  my  spirit  has  been  nearly 
united  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ." 

On  the  nineteenth  of  Eighth  Month,  181 5, 
she  embarked  at  Liverpool  for  her  native 
land.  The  voyage  proved  a  protracted  and 
a  very  trying  one.  Of  this  we  find  an 
interesting  account  in  her  Diary,  from  which 
we  take  the  following: 

Ninth  Month  igth.  "It  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  All-wise 
Over-ruler  of  events;  and  it  is  my  heart's 
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desire  that  resignation  may  become  the 
every  day  dress  of  my  mind." 

Tenth  Month  ist.  "An  earnest  desire 
hath  arisen  to  unite  in  spirit  with  the  Hving 
in  Israel,  in  every  part  of  thy  heritage,  Oh! 
Lord!  in  oflfering  fervent  effectual  prayer 
unto  Thee,  with  thanksgiving  and  praise." 

"Six  weeks  to-morrow  since  we  left  Liver- 
pool, and  have  not  accomplished  much  more 
than  half  our  voyage.  But  good  is  the  Lord, 
who  cannot  err  in  Wisdom.  1  crave  that 
in  me  patience  may  have  its  perfect  work. 
This  afternoon  the  Captain  said  it  was 
necessary  that  all  should  be  put  upon  an 
allowance  of  provisions,  which  caused  sad- 
ness in  every  countenance.  The  evening 
was  spent  soberly,  which  coincided  with  my 
feelings,  and. reminded  me  of  the  remark  of 
an  author — 'How  submissive,  how  indul- 
gent, how  humble  is  man,  when  chastened 
by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty;  when  He 
frustrates  his  plans,  and  disappoints  his 
hopes!'"  It  afterwards  became  needful  to 
reduce  the  allowance  of  bread  to  six  ounces 
per  day  to  each  person. 

After  a  passage  of  eighty-two  days,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  Eleventh  Month,  i8i  5,  she 
landed  at  New  York,  when,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years  and  four  months,  our 
dear  friend  says,  "I  arrived  safely  at  home, 
met  a  most  cordial  reception  from  my  dear 
family,  and  was  enabled  to  bow  the  knee 
in  fervent  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God." 

Upon  returning  the  certificates  with  which 
she  nad  been  furnished,  she  was  enabled  to 
commemorate,  in  a  very  moving  and  pathe- 
tic manner,  the  Lord's  gracious  dealings  with 
her  throughout  her  late  embassy,  and  dur- 
ing her  long  and  perilous  voyage.  She  also 
presented  testimonials  of  the  entire  unity 
and  full  approval  of  her  Gospel  labors,  from 
Friends  in  England,  Ireland,  Germany  and 
France. 

(To  be  continued.) 

You  say  you  can  do  so  little  for  any 
good  cause  that  there  is  no  use  doing  any- 
thing. Yet  you  are  the  average  size  of 
moral  and  intellectual  humanity.  Only 
when  men  like  you  wake  up  and  shake  off 
the  paralysis  of  their  humility  shall  we  see 
the  dawn  of  the  millennium,  which  will  con- 
sist not  in  the  coming  forth  of  a  few  colossal 
nien  to  be  the  patterns  and  champions  of 
life;  but  simply  in  each  man,  in  all  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  great  world,  doing 
his  best.    Phillips  Brooks. 

The  one  great  subject  on  which  most 
print  is  spent  is  that  which  is  absolutely 
futile— snort  and  games.  Whether  one 
group  of  men,  selected  by  mere  accident, 
is  a  trifle  more  active  than  another  acci- 
dental group,  is  a  matter  of  such  utter 
insignificance  that  it  would  seem  impossible 
to  suppose  that  anyone  would  turn  the 
head  to  see  the  result  decided.  Yet  such 
questions  alas!  have  most  of  the  spare 
thoughts  of  a  great  part— perhaps  the  great- 
er part — of  the  population,  just  as  the  races 
of  the  circus  swamped  all  other  interests  of 
the  decadent  Rome.— W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie. 


A  Christ-like  sufferer  is  an  honor  to  reli- 
gion. 


THE  FRIEND. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


Requested. 

THE  CHILD  JUDGE. 
"Where  hast  thou  been  toiling  all  day,  sweetheart, 

That  thy  brow  is  burdened  and  sad? 
The  Master's  work  may  make  weary  feet. 

But  it  leaves  the  spirit  glad. 

"Was  thy  garden  nipped  with  the  midnight  frost, 

Or  scorched  with  the  midday  glare? 
Were  thy  vines  laid  low,  or  thy  lilies  crushed, 

That  thy  face  is  so  full  of  care?" 

"No  pleasant  garden  toils  were  mine! — 

I  have  sat  on  the  judgment  seat. 
Where  the  Master  sits  at  eve  and  calls 

The  children  around  his  feet." 

"  How  camest  thou  on  the  judgment-seat. 

Sweetheart?  Who  set  thee  there? 
'Tis  a  lonely  and  lofty  seat  for  thee, 

And  well  might  fill  thee  with  care." 

"  I  climbed  on  the  judgment  seat  myself, 

I  have  sat  there  alone  all  day; 
For  it  grieved  me  to  see  the  children  around 

Idling  their  life  away. 

"They  wasted  the  Master's  precious  seed, 

They  wasted  the  precious  hours 
They  trained  not  the  vines,  nor  gathered  the  fruits, 

And  they  trampled  the  sweet  meek  flowers." 

"And  what  hast  thou  done  on  the  judgment  seat, 

Sweetheart?    What  didst  thou  there? 
Would  the  idlers  heed  thy  childish  voice? 

Did  the  garden  mend  by  thy  care?'' 

"Nay,  that  grieved  me  more!    I  called  and  I  cried. 

But  they  left  me  there  forlorn. 
My  voice  was  weak,  and  they  heeded  not, 

Or  they  laughed  my  words  to  scorn." 

"Ah,  the  judgment-seat  was  not  for  thee. 

The  servants  were  not  thine! 
And  the  eyes  which  adjudge  the  praise  and  the  blame 

See  further  than  thine  or  mine. 

"The  voice  that  shall  sound  at  eve,  sweetheart. 

Will  not  raise  its  tones  to  be  heard; 
It  will  hush  the  earth  and  hush  the  hearts, 

And  none  will  resist  its  word." 

"Should  I  see  the  Master's  treasures  lost. 

The  stores  that  should  feed  his  poor. 
And  not  lift  my  voice,  be  it  weak  as  it  may. 

And  not  be  grieved  sore?" 

"Wait  till  the  evening  falls,  sweetheart, 

Wait  till  the  evening  falls; 
The  Master  is  near  and  knoweth  all, 

Wait  till  the  Master  calls. 

"  But  how  fared  thy  garden-plot,  sweetheart. 
Whilst  thou  sat'st  on  the  judgment-seat? 

Who  watered  thy  roses,  and  trained  thy  vines. 
And  kept  them  from  careless  feet?" 

"Nay,  that  is  the  saddest  of  all  to  me! 

That  is  the  saddest  of  all! 
My  vines  are  trailing,  my  ;-oses  are  parched, 

My  lilies  droop  and  fall." 

"Go  back  to  thy  garden-plot,  sweetheart. 

Go  back  till  the  evening  falls! 
And  bind  thy  lilies,  and  train  thy  vines, 

Till  for  thee  the  Master  calls. 

"Go  make  thy  garden  fair  as  thou  can'st. 

'!  hou  workest  never  alone; 
Perhaps  he  whose  plot  is  next  to  thine 

Will  see  it  and  mend  his  own. 

"And  the  next  may  copy  his,  sweetheart, 

Till  all  grows  fair  and  sweet; 
And  when  the  Master  comes  at  eve, 

Happy  faces  his  coming  will  greet. 

"Then  shall  thy  joy  be  full,  sweetheart. 

In  the  garden  so  fair  to  see, 
In  the  Master's  words  of  praise  for  all. 

In  a  look  of  his  own  for  thee." 

— From  Whittier's  "Child  lAje." 
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The  growth  of  foliage  is  ever  interestin{ 
But  children  seldom  stop  to  consider  tr 
growth;  they  simply  see  the  great  numbj 
of  beautiful  green  leaves.  In  your  studie: 
your  nature  studies,  yoU  see  the  bud  at  th 
axil  of  a  leaf  that  was  on  the  twig  last  yea 
Now,  the  bud  at  the  axil  this  year  will  shoe 
forth  all  that  is  inclosed  within  it,  and  whei 
one  leaf  was  last  year  a  multitude  of  leavf 
will  come  forth.  Every  good  deed  of  yoi 
life  is  just  like  the  leaf  that  grows  on  a  tre( 
the  leaf  falls  off,  the  good  deed  gets  awa 
from  you,  it  falls  off  in  a  way,  but  the  fac 
is,  a  preparation  has  been  made  by  the  doin 
of  that  good  deed,  so  that  every  good  dee 
and  many  of  them,  will  follow  on.  In  or 
way  you  can  say  these  good  deeds  are  hi 
the  harvest  of  the  first  one  good  deec 
These  things  we  must  believe.  This  is  th 
way  that  God  ordained  that  good  thin§ 
shall  multiply,  and  we  are  always  honore 
and  blessed  by  the  good  deeds  that  are  th 
outcome  of  our  own  lives. 


From  Poverty  to  President. — ^Jam( 
K.  Polk  spent  the  earlier  years  of  his  HI 
helping  to  dig  a  living  out  of  a  new  farm  i 
North  Carolina.  He  was  afterward  a  cler 
in  a  country  store. 

Millard  Fillmore  was  the  son  of  a  Ne' 
York  farmer,  and  his  home  was  a  humb! 
one.  He  learned  thoroughly  the  busine; 
of  a  clothier. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  lived  the  life  of  a  villag 
boy  in  a  plain  house  on  the  banks  of  th 
Ohio  River,  until  he  was  seventeen  years  ( 
age. 

James  A.  Garfield  was  born  in  a  log  cabii 
He  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  was  stron 
enough  to  use  carpenters'  tools,  when  \  ' 
learned  the  trade.    He  afterward  worke 
on  a  canal. 

Grover  Cleveland's  father  was  a  Presb>  ' 
terian  minister  with  a  small  salary  and 
large  family.    The  boys  had  to  earn  thej 
living. 

William  McKinley's  early  home  was  plai 
and  comfortable,  and  his  father  was  abl 
to  keep  him  at  school. — Selected.  i 


Life's  School. — Sooner  or  later  we  fin 
out  that  life  is  not  a  holiday,  but  a  disciplim 
Earlier  or  later  we  discover  that  the  worl 
is  not  a  playground.  It  is  quite  clear  thi 
God  means  it  for  a  school.  The  momer! 
we  forget  that  the  puzzle  of  life  begins, 
try  to  play  in  school.  The  Master  does  ncl 
mind  that  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  for  hi 
likes  to  see  his  children  happy;  but  in  oi| 
playing  we  neglect  our  lessons.  We  do  nc: 
see  how  much  there  is  to  learn,  and  we  d 
not  care.  But  our  Master  cares.  He  hj 
a  perfectly  overpowering  and  inexplicabi 
solicitude  for  our  education,  and  because  h 
loves  us  he  comes  into  the  school  som« 
times  and  speaks  to  us. 

He  may  speak  very  softly  and  gently  c 
very  loudly.  Sometimes  a  look  is  enougl 
and  we  understand  it,  like  Peter,  and  go  oi' 
at  once  and  weep  bitterly.  Sometimes  th 
voice  is  like  the  thunderclap  startling 
summer  night.  But  one  thing  we  may  b 
sure  of,  the  task  he  sets  us  to  do  is  nevt 
measured  by  our  delinquency.  Th6  disc 
pline  may  seem  far  less  than  our  desert,  ( 
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;ven  to  our  eye  ten  times  more.  But  it  is 
lot  measured  by  these.  It  is  measured  by 
3od's  solicitude  for  our  progress;  measured 
olely  that  the  scholar  may  be  better  edu- 
;ated  when  he  arrives  at  his  father's  home. — 
ienry  Drummond. 

A  YOUNG  girl  visiting  the  country  was 
ollowing  the  farmer's  wife  along  a  winding 
lalf  overgrown  path,  amid  a  tangle  of  wild 
lowers.  The  young  visitor  exclaimed  at 
heir  variety  and  beauty.  "  I  mean  to 
[ather  all  I  can  carry  when  we  come  back 
nd  I  have  a  little  more  time,"  she  said. 

Better  pick  them  now  if  you  want  them," 
aid  the  older  woman.  "  Taint  likely  we'll 
ome  back  this  way."  It  was  one  of  those 
imple,  homely  incidents  that  sometimes 
to  epitomize  life.  We  must  pick  now, 
■  we  want  them  at  all,  the  flowers  that  God 
Mtters  along  our  way.  The  pleasant  hours, 
le  dear  friendships,  the  offered  confidences, 
he  happy  gatherings — all  the  brightnesses 
nd  blessings  that  we  so  often  push  aside, 
ut  mean  to  find  leisure  to  enjoy  sometime — 
re  must  take  them  day  by  day  as  they 
ome,  or  we  shall  lose  them  altogether;  we 
ever  can  turn  back  to  find  them. 


A  Costly  Comma. — "  Have  you  your  ex- 
Ipples  .all  right,  Tom?"  asked  a  father,  as 
is  son  closed  the  arithmetic  and  came  to 
ay  good-night. 

"Near  enough,"  was  the  reply,  "and  I'm 
hankful,  for  they  were  a  tough  lot." 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  said  his  father, 
what  you  mean  by  near  enough.  Do  you 
lean  that  they  are  almost  right?" 

"Why,  I  mean  they  are  as  good  as  right, 
"here's  a  point  wrong  in  one,  and  two  fig- 
res  wrong  in  another,  but  there's  no  use  in 
jssing  over  such  trifles.  I'm  most  sure  the 
lethod's  right,  and  that's  the  main  thing." 

"Yes,"  returned  his  father,  "I  admit  that 
■  he  method  is  important,  but  is  it  not  the 
,nly  thing.  Let  me  see  how  much  difi'erence 
.  Jie  point  makes  in  this  example." 

Tom  brought  his  paper,  and,  after  look- 
ig  it  over,  his  father  said;  "That  point 
lakes  a  difference  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
iUppose  it  represented  money  that  some 
ne  was  going  to  pay  you.  Then  you'd  be 
.  .ratty  anxious  to  have  the  point  right, 
/ouldn't  you?" 

;  "Oh,  of  course,  in  that  case  I  would  have 
.  poked  it  over  again,"  said  Tom,  carelessly. 
But  this  is  only  an  example  in  school,  and 
:  would  never  make  any  difference  to  any- 
ody  whether  the  point  was  right  or  not." 
"To  any  one  but  you,"  returned  —  Walk- 
r.    "For  a  habit  of  carelessness  and  in- 
ccuracy  once  fixed  upon  you  will  make  a 
,  .ifference  all  your  life,  and  may  prevent 
.  I'ou  from  ever  succeeding  in  the  business 
/orld.    You  may  not  realize  it,  but  what 
,mployers  want,  and  must  have,  is  accuracy 
n  little  things,  as  well  as  in  great,  and, 
ideed,  things  that  seem  small  are  often 
1^  ar  more  important  than  they  look.  A 
I'  omma  seems  about  as  unimportant  as  any- 
;■  |hing,  but  let  me  tell  you  the  story  about 

|jj  "Some  years  ago' there  were  enumerated 
,[  1  a  tariff  bill  certain  articles  that  might  be 


admitted  free  of  duty.  Among  them  were 
foreign  fruit-plants.  What  would  that 
mean?" 

"Why,  I  suppose,"  said  Tom,  "plants 
that  bear  fruit." 

"Yes,"  said  —  Walker,  "but  the  clerk 
who  copied  the  bill  never  had  been  taught 
accuracy,  and,  instead  of  copying  the  hyphen, 
he  changed  it  to  a  comma,  making  it  read, 
'fruits,  plants,  etc.  It  was  a  trifling  error — 
not  worth  noticing,  you  would  say — but 
before  it  could  be  remedied,  the  Government 
lost  two  million  dollars,  as  all  foreign  'fruits' 
had  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Now, 
whenever  you  are  inclined  to  be  careless,  I 
hope  you  will  remember  that  two-million- 
dollar  comma." 

Tom  did  not  say  much,  but  he  went  up- 
stairs thinking  that  if  a  little  comma  could 
make  all  that  dift'erence,  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  fuss  over  trifles,  after  all. — Martha 
Clark  Rankin,  in  Christian  Advocate. 


The  Best  Plan. — "Mother,"  said  Cliff, 
"what  am  1  going  to  do  with  Joe  Blair,  I'd 
like  to  know?" 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  his  mother, 
looking  up  from  the  work  in  her  lap.  The 
salt  air  blew  freshly  in  her  face,  and  her 
eyes  roved  past  the  angry  little  questioner 
to  the  shimmer  of  sunlit  waves  and  the 
glimmer  of  white  sails. 

"Why,  we  are  building  a  fort,  mother, 
and  Joe  will  build  it  so  near  the  water  that 
in  a  few  minutes  it  will  all  be  washed  out 
to  sea.  I  can't  make  him  do  it,"  and  Cliff 
stamped  the  pebbly  shore  in  vexation;  "  I've 
tried  and  tried,  and  I  carn't." 

"How  did  you  try?"  asked  the  mother. 

"Why,"  said  Cliff,  hesitating  a  little,  "I 
first  said  that  he  mustn't." 

"And  what  did  you  do  then?" 

"  Why,  then  I  told  him  that  he  was  a  big 
goose." 

"And  then?" 

There  was  a  little  pause  before  this  an- 
swer came:  "  1  jerked  his  paddle  away  from 
him." 

"And  then?" 

This  time  his  mother  thought  that  she 
would  not  get  an  answer  at  all,  but  at  last 
Clifi"  said,  hanging  his  head:  "Then  1  knock- 
ed him  over  on  the  sand  and  made  him  cry." 

"O  my,  my,  my!"  said  the  mother,  shak- 
ing her  head  sadly,  and  Cliff  felt  very  mean 
indeed.  "  You  have  tried  your  own  naughty 
way  and  failed,  now  suppose  you  try  God's 
plan.  He  says  that  you  must  sufi'er  long 
and  be  kind;  go  back  and  try  that,  little 
son." 

Cliff  went  back  very  slowly.  He  didn't 
at  all  like  God's  plan  of  treating  Joe;  but  he 
must  have  tried  it,  after  all,  for  the  two 
little  boys  built  their  fort  without  any  more 
quarreling,  and  it  lasted  a  whole  fifteen 
minutes. — Exchange.   

The  supreme  concern  of  prophet,  apostle, 
and  of  the  Master  himself  was  to  make  men 
understand  the  spiritual  meaning  and  qual- 
ity of  life,  and  to  so  clear  their  vision  and 
reinforce  their  wills  that  they  might  live 
as  the  children  of  God.  For  us  all  the  one 
vital  matter  is  to  live  every  day  in  the  light 
of  immortality. 


The  Lesson  of  the  Chinese  Actor. — 
When,  in  1844,  the  five  Chinese  ports,  desig- 
nated by  treaty,  were  opened  to  commerce, 
the  Protestant  missionaries  then  in  the  is- 
land of  Java  left  that  country  to  engage  in 
the  labors  in  the  larger,  newly  opened  field. 
They  left  behind  them,  however,  a  quantity 
of  New  Testaments  in  the  Malay  language, 
and  these  were  offered,  with  much  faithful- 
ness, to  the  people  by  a  pious  Dutch  watch- 
maker and  his  daughter.  Eventually,  hun- 
dreds of  them,  leaving  their  idols,  came 
together  to  read  the  books,  and  to  worship 
according  to  this  new  revelation  so  strangely 
brought  to  their  knowledge. 

"A  Chinese  theatrical  performer,"  says 
Dr.  Moses  White,  in  narrating  this  remark- 
able work  of  conversion,  "wandered  in 
among  this  people  and  became  so  much 
interested  in  what  he  saw  and  heard,  that 
he  begged  the  Malay  congregation  to  take 
him  in  as  one  of  their  society.  They  told 
him  that  if  he  wanted  to  worship  as  they 
did,  he  must  abandon  his  theatrical  trade. 
This,  he  said,  he  could  not  do,  as  that  was 
his  only  means  of  living.  But  soon  this 
Chinese  theatrical  performer  returned  and 
said  he  would  give  up  his  profession — he 
would  give  up  everything — to  become  a 
follower  of  Jesus,  that  he  might  worship 
and  live  in  accordance  with  this  new  re- 
ligion." 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  when 
there  were  no  newspapers  and  printed  books 
in  circulation,  it  was  the  universal  custom 
of  the  Roman  world  to  attend  the  gladia- 
torial shows  and  other  performances  at  the 
circus  and  the  amphitheatre.  It  was  also 
the  general  habit  of  the  Christians  to  abstain, 
so  that  it  was  testified  by  Tertullian  that 
it  had  become  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
Christian  that  he  never  attended  the  theatre. 
In  this  day,  however,  the  world  and  the 
church  have  concluded  that  they  can  so  far 
walk  together  as  to  maintain  an  "actors' 
church  alliance."  But  the  little  flock  of 
disciples  in  Java,  just  referred  to,  did  not 
so  interpret  the  scripture,  and  in  saving 
their  brother  of  the  theatrical  trade,  jreed 
from  his  bonds,  they  also  safeguarded  them- 
selves. 

Having  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  at  the  Methodist 
General  Conference,  at  Baltimore,  so  to 
amend  the  Discipline  as  to  permit  greater 
liberty  in  the  direction  of  theatre  attend- 
ance and  worldly  amusements  generally,  I 
desire  to  express  the  hope  that  such  a  back- 
ward step,  if  really  in  contemplation,  will 
be  promptly  negatived,  as  was  done  at  the 
preceding  conference  at  Los  Angeles,  when 
the  awful  lesson  of  the  Iroquois  Theatre 
tragedy  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
— JosiAH  W.  Leeds,  in  the  Christian  Stand- 
ard. 

Philadelphia,  Fourth  Month  6th,  1908. 


How  shall  I  stand  in  this  storm,  bear  this 
burden,  or  overcome  these  foes?  By  looking 
to  Jesus,  and  trusting  in  him. 


Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  quiet  the 
mind  in  trouble,  than  viewing  all  things  in 
the  hand  of  God;  and  that  God  as  my  friend. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

The  Coming  International  Congress 
ON  Tuberculosis. — A  movement  is  under 
way  to  secure  the  use  of  the  new  Congres- 
sional office  building  or  a  part  of  the  Capitol 
to  house  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  that  is  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton next  September.  A  great  exhibition 
illustrative  of  what  is  being  done,  the 
world  around,  in  the  fight  against  the  disease 
will  be  held  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  two  will  continue  from  Ninth 
Month  2ist  to  Tenth  Month  12th. 

In  presenting  the  request  that  has  been 
made  of  the  members  of  the  Federal^  Con- 
gress, for  the  use  of  the  new  office  building 
to  shelter  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis,  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments has  followed  the  example  set  by  other 
countries.  England,  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  Holland,  Italy,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
have  all  recognized  the  importance  of  the 
International  Congresses  held  within  their 
borders  and  have  housed  them  in  the  build- 
ings that  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
administration  of  government  in  those 
countries  that  the  Capitol  and  new  Con- 
gressional office  building  bear  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  this.  The  last  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  met  in  Paris, 
three  years  ago,  and  was  held  in  the  Grand 
Palais.  England  housed  that  of  1901  in 
St.  James  Hall,  London.  An  earlier  Con- 
gress met  in  Russia,  and  its  sessions  took 
place  at  the  Palace  at  Moscow.  Some  of 
the  other  International  Congresses  of  the 
last  few  years  have  been  held  in  the  follow- 
ing buildfings: 

International   Congress   of   Hygiene  and 

Demography,  Berlin,  in  the  Reichstag. 
International  Conference  on  Tuberculosis, 

Vienna,  in  the  Aula  of  the  University. 
International  Congress  on  Physical  Thera- 
peutics, Rome,  in  the  Hall  of  "Horaces 
and  Curaces." 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Ot- 
tawa, in  the  Parliament  House. 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Mex- 
ico, in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
International  Prison  Congress,  Budapest, 

in  the  Palace  of  Justice. 
International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene, 
The  Hague,  in  the  Parliament  House. 
The  United  States  Congress,  having  such 
examples,  may  be  expected  to  do  whatever 
is  possible  to  house  the  coming  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis  in  as  good  a  build- 
ing as  is  available  for  such  a  purpose. 

A  recent  writer  has  aptly  described  the 
great  20th  century  crusade  against  tuber- 
culosis as  the  "Holy  War  of  To-day."  And 
a  glance  at  the  provisional  program  of  the 
Congress  shows  that  every  country  on  the 
globe  is  joining  hands  in  this  fight.  Russia 
and  Japan;  Great  Britain  and  South  Africa; 
Spain  and  Cuba;  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
India.  Australia.  Spain,  the  whole  American 
continent,  even  the  far  away  islands  of  the 
.sea  that  most  of  us  visualize  only  as  specks 
on  the  map  of  the  world,  putting  all  private 
or  personal  differences  aside,  have  joined 
forces  to  (ight  this  common  foe  that  has 
cost  more  lives  than  all  the  battles  of  ancient 
and  modern  history  summed  up  together. 
The  Congress  will  bring  together  the  great 


leaders  in  the  Crusade  from  every  part  of 
the  world.  In  every  land,  preparations 
are  under  way  for  participation  in  the 
gathering  and  in  the  great  exhibition  that 
will  be  illustrative  of  what  is  being  done, 
the  world  round,  to  annihilate  the  "white 
death."  France  alone  has  a  committee  of 
over  1 50,  of  which  former  President  Loubet 
is  honorary  president.  Great  Britain's  plans 
for  representation  are  being  arranged  by 
a  committee  of  250,  which  numbers  among 
its  members  public  officials  like  Bulstrode, 
whose  recent  report  on  Tuberculosis  has 
made  his  name  familiar  to  every  student 
of  the  tuberculosis  problem;  pioneers  like 
Philips  of  Edinburgh,  the  founder  of  the 
first  tuberculosis  dispensary;  humanitarians 
like  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  the  inspiring 
leader  of  the  movement  in  Ireland. 

Germany  also  has  a  committee  of  great 
distinction;  Greece  one  of  equal  prominence, 
including  the  personal  physician  of  the 
King.  Some  01  the  most  noted  scientists 
in  Austria  are  members  of  the  committee 
for  that  country.  The  powerful  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  League  of  the  South  American 
countries  has  representatives  on  the  com- 
mittees of  Brazil,  Argentina,  Venezuela, 
and  of  other  lands  to  the  southward.  Switz- 
erland, Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Belgium,  practically  every  country 
in  Europe,  in  fact,  has  appointed  commit- 
tees that  are  actively  at  work.  Even  fai 
away  Russia,  with  a  promptness  and  up-to- 
dateness  that  gives  a  new  point  of  view  of 
her  character,  has  reported  to  the  Secretary- 
General  her  plans  for  participation  in  the 
Congress.  Moreover,  the  Russian  volunteer 
fleet,  which  corresponds  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  this  and  other  countries,  has 
signified  its  intention  of  providing  free 
transportation  for  a  certam  number  of 
delegates;  and  of  reducing  the  fare,  one 
half,  for  all  of  the  rest.  In  addition  the 
fleet  has  promised  to  bring  over  to  this 
country  all  objects  intended  for  the  exhi- 
bition free  of  charge. 


An  Examination  by  Telephone. — Ox- 
ford has  been  described  as  "the  home  of 
lost  causes,"  but  this  much  may  be  said  for 
the  dons,  that  in  the  use  of  the  telephone 
they  are  probably  far  ahead  of  many  other 
university  cities.  Not  long  ago  an  under- 
graduate had  completed  his  examination 
for  a  B.  A.  degree,  with  the  exception  of 
the  viva  voce  portion.  Illness  seized  him 
while  he  was  at  home  in  the  Midlands, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  his  work  would 
go  for  naught,  when  he  had  the  happy 
idea  of  finishing  the  examination  over  the 
telephone.  The  vice  chancellor  of  the 
university  gladly  acceded  to  the  arrange- 
ment. An  extensive  call  over  the  trunk 
wires  was  arranged,  the  questions  were 
asked  at  Oxford,  and  the  answers  given 
by  the  sick  undergraduate  seventy  miles 
away.  Ample  precautions  were  taken  at 
the  Midland  ena  of  the  wire  to  insure  the 
utmost  fairness  of  the  examination. — Cas- 
sel's  Magazine. 

The  early  disciples  were  one  of  the  hard- 
est-weeded bodies  of  men  that  ever  existed, 
like  the  Huguenots  or  the  Quakers;  ready 


i. 


perception,  hearty  conscientiousness,  and  ; 
will  to  do  right  at  all  costs  were  their  firs 
qualifications,  and  incessant  persecutioi 
from  various  sides  weeded  out  all  those  whi 
had  no  deep  root  of  character. — W.  JVI 
Flinders  Petrie.  ^ 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

To  Dedicate  a  New  "Church"  at  Muncie. — Th 
following  exhibit  of  what  little  beginnings  of  variation 
from  Friends'  testimonies  naturally  come  to,  is  from 
special  to  The  Indianapolis  News: 

"Muncie,  Ind.,  January  31. — Members  of  the  Friend! 
church  from  many  States  will  participate  in  the  exei 
cises  devoted  to  the  dedication  of  the  handsoni 
Friends'  church  here  on  Sunday.  The  church,  wit 
furnishings,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,oa 
due  to  the  tireless  energies  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Cha 
Hiatt,  Joseph  Goddard  and  other  members,  who  cor 
tributed  liberally  of  their  time  and  means.  The  coi 
gregation  will  abandon  its  little,  old  frame  building  tb; 
has  been  its  place  of  worship  for  a  half  century. 

"  The  exercises  attending  the  dedication  will  last  sei 
eral  days,  a  special  program  for  each  day  of  the  weeli 
beginning  Sunday,  having  been  arranged.  The  dedici 
tory  sermon  will  be  preached  Sunday  morning  at  10, 
o'clock  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  John  Mills,  pastor  of  tl 
First  Friends'  church,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  who  will ' 
assisted  by  the  pastor  and  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Robe 
Douglass,  of  Versailles,  O.,  and  by  the  Rev.  William  ' 
Amgell,  formerly  a  pastor  of  the  local  church.  Mus 
throughout  all  services  will  be  under  the  direction 
Delbert  L.  Pontious. 

"Program  for  the  IVeek. — Monday  evening  talks  wi 
be  made  by  the  pastors  of  various  Muncie  churche 
Tuesday  evening,  Prof.  Elbert  Russell,  who  occupies  tl 
chair  of  Biblical  literature  and  interpretation  of  Eai 
ham  College,  will  speak  on  the  subject,  'The  Quak 
Message;'  Wednesday  evening.  President  Albert 
Brown,  of  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  O.,  w 
speak  on  "A  Legacy  of  Christian  Teaching;'  Thursd; 
evening,  Prof.  W.  H.  Donley,  of  Indianapolis,  will  gi' 
an  organ  recital,  assisted  by  Miss  Clarissa  Kathrj 
Koons,  of  Muncie,  mezzo-soprano;  Friday  evening, 
service  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education  and  parti( 
pated  in  by  well  known  local  educators  will  be  hel 
and  the  dedicatory  exercises  will  conclude  on  the  ft 
lowing  Sunday  by  a  lecture." 

The  Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society  h 
reached  us  from  London,  containing  notes  and  artici 
under  the  following  titles:  Robert  Pigott — George  F 
Autographs — Huldah  Sears — "Church  Scott" — Qual 
in  Spanish  Inquisition— "The  Diaries  of  Edwa' 
Pease'' — Prosecutions  for  School  Keeping — ^James  Hu 
ter — "The  Reverend  Harman" — Stephen  Bulkeley 
Ancient  Marriage  Certificates — Partriage  Padley — St 
enteenth  Century  School  Furniture — "Fachin'' — Jo 
Scansfield — "Discontented  Pendulum" — Quaker  M 
isters  and  French  Police — Documents  from  the  Pa 
National  Archives  relating  to  Stephen  Grellet.  I 
Gustav  Lanson — Persecutions  of  Quakers  in  Episcoi 
Visitations,  1662-1670 — Bernard  Barton's  Dream.  1 
Jos.  J.  Green — A  Glimpse  of  Ancient  Friends  in  Dors 
11.  By  Elizabeth  E.  Ruller— Death  of  John  Ellis 
Poole,  1707 — Hannah  Lightfoot.  Illustrated  (with  f; 
simile  of  Ms.  Records) — John  and  Margaret  Lynam 
Maryland— Islington  Road  School — Richard  Cubha 
of  BickerstafFe,  Yeoman — Certificate  respecting  Janl 
Graham  and  Wm.  Armstrong  from  Long  Island,  17171 
Friends  in  Current  Literature — Altogether  a  mass 
valuable  information. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associated  Commit 
on  Indian  Affairs,  with  Delegates  from  American  Yea 
Meetings  generally,  was  held  in  Philadelphia  on  Tli 
and  Fourth-days  of  the  present  week. 

Westtown  Notes. 

The  enrollment  during  the  spring  term,  which  be§[i 
after  the  Yearly  Meeting  vacation,  is  much  the  same^ 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  A  few  pupils  dv- 
ped  out  of  School  and  some  others  entered.  The  nul- 
bers  now  stand:  one  hundred  and  thirteen  boys  £l 
ninety-five  girls;  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  eight. 

Walter  L.  Moore  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Thf  - 
as  Wilkinson''  to  the  pupils  on  the  first  First-day f 
this  term,  and  last  First-day  evening  Ann  Sharpless 
them  a  lively  essay  on  the  "Virginia  Exiles." 

John  B.  Garrett,  Walter  L.  Moore,  Joseph  Brann 
and  Thomas  Fisher  have  attended  our  meetings  'f 
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i^rship  since  the  spring  vacation  and  all  have  had 
a  eptable  service  therein. 

\t  the  Alumni  Natural  History  Committee  meeting 
cithe  1st  instant,  Samuel  N.  Rhoads  gave  an  enter- 
tning  account  of  "  English  Birds,"  drawing  almost  en- 
t;Iy  from  his  own  observations. 

V  regular  course  in  "Bird  Study"  is  going  on  this 
s  ing  in  addition  to  the  work  which  the  Alumni  Natu- 
r  History  is  doing  and  the  general  bird  walks  which 
a  offered  by  the  teacher  of  Natural  History.  The 

■  ?ng  interest  in  birds  that  has  developed  in  recent 
irs  is  of  great  satisfaction  and  value  to  the  pupils  and 

t  School. 

■  )n  Sixth-day  evening  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  sever- 
aof  the  girls  who  had  taken  part  in  elocution  contests 
aWesttown  recently  repeated  their  selections  at  an 
eertainment  at  the  North  House.  The  affair  was  a 
\  \-  successful  one  and  a  little  more  than  one  hundred 
Jlars  was  handed  over  to  the  managers  of  that  Insti- 
t  ion. 

he  completion  of  the  granolithic  walk  along  the  east 
l;e  has  encouraged  other  improvements.  In  addition 
t  painting  the  old  stable,  the  trees  have  been  trimmed 
uand  stubs  painted;  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  lane 
h  been  filled  and  graded;  the  two  approaches  at  the 
et  entrance  have  been  changed  to  one;  the  former 
pees  have  been  filled  and  graded  and  seeded  to  grass, 
aias  been  done  with  the  other  renovated  spaces.  The 
«Dle  ,when  in  sod,  will  greatly  add  to  the  attractive- 
nis  of  this  section  of  the  grounds. 

Gathered  Notes. 

loBERT  Watchorn,  Commissioner  of  Immigration, 
w;  received  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  Fourth  Month  loth. 
F  informed  the  Pontiff  that  in  1906  no  fewer  than 
sen  hundred  thousand  Catholic  immigrants  landed 
a  he  port  of  New  York,  and  that  of  this  immense  num- 
b  three  hundred  thousand  were  Italians.  The  Pope 
e  'ressed  his  surprise  at  these  high  figures. 


i  LADY  was  at  a  dinner  party  with  Li  Lo,  the  eminent 
Cnese  philosopher,  when  she  said: 

May  1  ask  why  you  attach  so  much  importance  to 
t  dragon  in  your  country?  You  know  there  is  no 
s  h  creature,  don't  you?    You  have  never  seen  one?" 

"he  great  Chinaman  graciously  answered,  "Why  do 
yi  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  Goddess  of  Lib- 
e>'  on  your  coins?  You  know  there  is  no  such  lady, 
di't  you?    You  have  never  seen  her,  have  you?" 

\  DISPATCH  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  says  that  "The 
eire  Maryland-Delaware- Virginia  peninsula  is  now 
'ly,'  the  last  county  voting  out  the  liquor  traffic  to- 
d/."  This  is  a  region  in  which  Methodism  has  flour- 
i-;d  from  the  very  earliest  days. 


Recently  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Professor 
m  Bach  McMaster's  career  as  a  historian  was  cele- 
ted  by  such  men  as  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Henry  C.  Lea, 
krris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  and  others.  The  professor  resides 
i  Philadelphia  and  it  is  just  twenty-five  years  since  the 
f  t  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
S.tes"  was  issued.  Altogether  six  volumes  have  ap- 
pired.  When  Professor  McMaster  had  finished  his 
ft  volume  he  had  very  great  difficulty  in  finding  a 
I7lisher.  The  manuscript  went  to  several  publishing 
r  JSCS  from  which  it  was  returned  without  having  been 
r  d.  The  professor  ascertained  that  by  inverting  the 
S:ets  at  different  points  and  keeping  a  list  of  them, 
tjy  came  back  just  as  he  had  sent  them  away.  It 
filly  won  the  attention  of  the  late  William  Appleton, 
vo  took  it  home  one  night  and  read  it  to  his  family, 
ley  were  so  fascinated  by  it  that  he  at  once  resolved 
'  publish  it,  and  the  first  edition  appeared  on  Third 
'nth  3rd,  1883.  The  author  set  out  to  cover  the 
pod  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
c  il  war.  As  yet  he  has  gone  only  about  as  far  as  the 
/  xican  War.  No  one  who  know3-he  has  a  good  thing 
S)uld  be  discouraged  because  various  publishers  have 
t  interest  in  his  work.  Remember  David  Harum. — 
(tristian  Advocate. 
i   

OouKHOBOR  Notes. — Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  Fourth 
Imth  13th. — The  Central  prison  authorities  at  Toronto 
|mse  to  take  the  Doukhobors  committed  from  Fort 

iliam  for  a  six  months'  term  a  few  days  ago,  and  now 
•jthe  jail  here.  Sheriffs  Ryan  and  Lyons  arrived  to- 
"i  on  their  regular  trip  to  gather  up  prisoners  sen- 
^iced  to  the  Central,  but  will  not  take  the  Douks,  as 

!'y  say  they  have  no  authority.  Sheriff  Thompson 
;  received  word  from  the  Toronto  authorities  that  the 
son  there  is  full,  .and  they  cannot  take  the  Doukho- 
s  in.    In  the  me<intime  seventy-six  prisoners  are 


lodged  in  the  jail  here,  built  to  accommodate  only  thir- 
ty- 
Nelson,  B.  C,  Fourth  Month  i8th. — Peter  Veregin, 
the  Doukhobor  leader,  has  closed  a  deal  for  twenty- 
seven  hundred  acres  on  the  Columbia  River,  two  miles 
below  West  Robson  and  a  section  of  the  Doukhobor 
community  will  be  placed  on  the  land  at  once.  Winne- 
peggers  were  interested  in  the  sale. 

Veregin  is  inspecting  some  other  lands  on  the  Nelson 
and  Fort  Sheppard  Railway  south  of  Nelson,  and  ex- 
pects to  secure  about  three  thousand  acres  there  this 
week.  He  intended  going  to  the  coast  last  Seventh-day, 
but  has  been  kept  busy  looking  over  orchard  lands  m 
this  district. 

Fort  William,  Ont.,  Fourth  Month  27th. — Nineteen 
Doukhobors,  who  have  recently  been  in  jail  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  fifty-eight  others  left  in  Fort  William  were 
last  night  at  midnight  all  loaded  into  a  C.  P.  R.  coach 
bound  for  the  west  and  attached  to  ninety-seven  this 
morning.  Preparations  for  this  coup  have  been  pro- 
gressing for  some  weeks,  but  have  been  kept  very  quiet 
until  all  was  ready. 

The  Doukhobors  finally  expressed  their  willingness  to 
take  the  train  for  the  west  and  there  was  no  coercion  at 
all.  They  were  supplied  with  an  interpreter  and  ample 
fruit  to  last  them  to  their  destination,  which  is  said  to 
be  Yorkton. — From  Manitoba  Free  Press. 


Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Conference. 

Sessions  and  Meetings  to  be  held  Fifth  Month 

I 6th  to  19TH,  inclusive. 

The  objects  of  the  Conference  are : — 

First:  To  promote  the  universal  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  International  Arbitration,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Permanent  Courts  of  Justice  for  the  Nations, 
as  the  only  practical  means  to  ensure  the  blessings  of 
Peace  by  making  wars  improbable  and  ultimately  im- 
possible in  the  civilized  world. 

Second:  To  give  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  an  op- 
portunity to  commend  the  splendid  record  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  arbitration,  and  to  pledge  their 
active  and  earnest  support  to  every  effort  of  our  govern- 
ment to  continue  the  work  and  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  great  Hague  Conference  of  1907. 

Third:  To  form  and  provide  for  an  effective  repre- 
sentation of  public  sentiment  upon  the  great  issues 
making  for  International  Friendship  and  World  Organi- 
zation that  should  signalize  the  Third  Hague  Confer- 
ence. 

We  learn  from  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  program 
that  on  Seventh-day  evening.  Fifth  Month  i6th,  at 
eight  o'clock,  in  Horticultural  Hall,  will  be  held  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Meeting."  Chairman,  Edwin  S.  Stuart, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Speakers:  Franklin  Spen- 
cer Edmonds,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
Address  of  Welcome;  Statement  of  the  Purpose,  Expec- 
tations and  Possible  Influence  of  the  Conference.  Geo. 
W.  Guthrie,  Mayor  of  Pittsburg  (subject  to  be  an- 
nounced). Henry  C.  Niles,  Ex-President  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association,  York,  "Pennsylvania's  Inheritance." 
Benjamin  F.Trueblood,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  "The  Service  of  a  State  Arbitration 
Conference,  and  what  other  States  have  done."  Dr. 
Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  Harrisburg,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  "Why  Educators  are  Interested 
in  Peace." 

Second-day  morning,  the  i8th,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  Hor- 
ticultural Hall.  Women's  Meeting.  Object,  "To  Con- 
sider how  the  great  Basic  Institutions  of  Society,  of 
which  Women  are  a  Vital  Part,  Stand  Related  to  the 
Peace  Movement."  Chairman,  Sarah  Yorke  Stevenson, 
Philadelphia.  Speakers:  May  Wright  Sewall,  Cincin- 
nati, Honorary  President  of  the  International  Council 
of  Women,  and  Chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Peace  and 
Arbitration.  "Woman's  Organized  Work  for  Peace," 
President  Nathan  of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New 
York.  "Industry  and  the  New  International  Sym- 
pathy," Lucia  Ames  Mead,  author  and  lecturer,  Boston. 
"The  Next  Steps  Forward,"  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  of 
the  Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  New  Yotk.  Other 
speakers  to  be  announced  later. 

Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  Month  i8th,  at  3.30 
o'clock,  Horticultural  Hall.  Conference  on  Legal  As- 
pects of  International  Arbitration.  Chairman,  to  be 
announced.  Probable  speakers:  William  N.  Penfield, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Professor  George  W.  Kirschway,  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  Columbia  University,  and  Thomas  Raeburn 
White,  Philadelphia.  At  this  meeting  important  prac- 
tical questions  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  In- 
ternational Prize  Courts  and  Arbitral  Courts  of  Justice 
will  be  discussed. 

Second-day  evening,  at  eight  o'clock,  in  Academy  of 


Music.  "The  Past  and  Future  Achievements  of  the 
Hague  Conferences."  Chairman,  Philander  C.  Knox, 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  General  Horace  T.  Por- 
ter, United  States  Delagate  to  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence; Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Solicitor,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  Official  Secretary  to  the  United 
States  Delegation  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference; 
Richard  Bartholdt,  Member  of  Congress  from  Missouri, 
President  of  the  United  States  Group  of  the  Inter-par- 
liamentary Union;  David  J.  Brewer,  Justice  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

Third-day  morning.  Fifth  Month  19th,  at  ten  o'clock. 
Horticultural  Hall.  Business  meeting;  organization, 
resolutions,  etc.    Chairman  to  be  announced. 

Third-day  afternoon,  at  three  o'clock.  Horticultural 
Hall.  Educational  meeting.  Chairman,  Provost  Chas. 
C.  Harrison,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Speakers: 
President  Isaac  Sharpless,  Haverford  College;  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Philadelphia;  Walter  Walsh,  Dundee,  Scotland,  author 
of  "The  Moral  Damage  of  War."  President  Henry  C. 
White,  Georgia  State  College. 


Correspondence. 

Remembrance  of  a  Yearly  Meeting. — After  ex- 
pressing his  encouragement  for  the  workers  for  The 
Friend  and  in  Yearly  Meeting  and  other  meetings, 
"  and  in  any  other  way  in  which  the  Good  Master's  foot- 
prints are  seen,"  a  writer  says: 

"  I  felt  like  saying  particularly  that  the  extracts  from 
papers  read  at  the  Lansdowne  reading-meeting  on  the 
subject  of  the  'expectations  of  the  writers  respecting 
their  attendance  of  Yearly  Meeting,'  were  very  interest- 
ing to  me,  and  while  thinking  about  them  it  was  very 
forcibly  presented  to  my  m.ind  that  it  would  now  be  in 
order  for  some  one  or  more  to  write  for  The  Friend 
and  tell  of  some  of  the  favors  received  while  in  attend- 
ance of  Yearly  Meetings. 

"  I  often  feel  thankful  for  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  attending  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  between  1883 
and  1887.  1  look  back  to  those  sessions  as  seasons  of 
deep  instruction  to  me.  Some  of  the  examples  of  faith- 
fulness that  I  witnessed  there  I  can  scarcely  ever  forget. 
One  stands  out  in  my  memory  above  many  others,  and 
I  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak  of  it.  It  was  when 
the  production  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  under 
consideration,  entitled  "The  True  Ground  and  Right 
Authority  for  all  Religious  Labor."  The  pamphlet  was 
read  by  the  clerks,  and  then  such  a  weight  of  religious 
concern  and  depth  of  feeling  I  have  seldom  witnessed 
in  my  life.  At  first  there  were  a  few  short  objections  or 
criticisms  expressed,  but  faithful  Friends  seemed  to 
wait  patiently  until  the  criticising  element  were  done. 
And  then  an  old  Friend  in  the  gallery  (Edward  Richie, 
I  think),  rose  to  his  feet  and  proposed  that  the  docu- 
ment be  referred  back  to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  for 
its  further  care  and  publication.  And  then  one  Friend 
after  another  rose  and  united  with  the  proposition  thus 
to  refer  it,  until  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  had  expressed 
their  unity  with  it.  It  seemed  to  mie,  as  1  have  some- 
times expressed  it  since,  that  it  was  like  throwing  a 
haystack  on  a  handful  of  hay.  The  weight  of  feeling, 
too,  that  accompanied  this  expression  of  unity,  was 
marvellous  to  me.  And  it  reminded  me  of  George 
Fox's  frequent  remark,  that  "the  Lord's  power  was 
over  all,"  or  was  felt  to  come  into  dominion.  And  near 
the  close  of  Yeariy  Meeting  that  year  I  remember  that 
Morris  Cope  arose  and  said  he  had  hoped  we  might  have 
a  period  of  silence  before  closing,  when  there  were  a 
number  who  were  bringing  up  subjects  that  had  been 
passed  from,  unsettling  the  meeting  therewith.  After 
the  wished-for  silence  came,  a  memorable  prayer  was 
offered  by  dear  Joseph  Scattergood,  whose  voice  filled 
the  house  and  whose  heart-felt  thanksgiving  and  praise 
for  the  favors  of  that  week  were  united  with  by  many, 
if  not  most,  of  his  earnest-hearted  brethren,  and  his 
prayer  for  the  future  many  who  were  standing  with 
bared  heads  could  have  set  their  seal  to. 

"Thus  closed  a  Yearly  Meeting  that  1  cannot  easily 
forget,  and  shall  be  glad  to  remember  as  long  as  1  live. 

"Thy  friend, 

"Nathan  P.  Stanley." 

Galena,  Kansas,  Fourth  Month  26th,  1908. 


Our  last  week's  note  of  contrast  between  the  manner 
of  observance  of  the  Society  of  Friends'  two  centennials 
in  Philadelphia  and  that  lately  exhibited  under  another 
religious  name  receives  the  following  worthy  considera- 
tion : — 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend. — Is  not  the  effect  of 
such  criticisms  as  the  enclosed  (which  appeared  in  a 
recent  number  of  The  Friend),  the  encouragement  of  a 
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spirit  of  self-righteousness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  an- 
tagonism on  the  other? 
Some  one  says: 

"Criticism  that  says  not  a  word  counts  for  most. 
Those  who  most  effectively  rebuke  us  and  help  us  to 
better  living  are  not  they  who  talk  freely  to  us  about 
our  shortcomings,  but  they  who  are  quietly  doing  the 
things  that  we  are  failing  to  do.  Suppose  we  adopt 
that  plan  of  criticising  others:  whenever  we  see  another 
failing  at  any  point,  let  us  say  not  a  word  about  it,  but 
quietly  see  to  it  that  we  succeed  in  our  work  of  life, 
where  that  one  is  failing.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  this 
will  help  the  other  more  than  spoken  criticism  which 
usually  fails  utterly;  and  ten  times  out  of  ten  we  shall 
be  the  gainers  by  it." 

If  this  be  true  for  individuals  is  it  not  equally  true 
for  churches? 

[Perhaps  a  simple  contrast  is  a  criticism,  but  we 
tried  to  avoid  the  latter. — Ed.] 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  general  arbitration  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  has  been  signed  by 
Secretary  Root  and  Ambassador  Takahira.  It  will 
permit  the  arbitration  at  The  Hague  of  nearly  every 
class  of  dispute. 

A  bill  has  lately  passed  the  United  States  Senate, 
prohibiting  the  employment  of  children  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  less  than  14  years,  old,  excepting  those  of 
certain  classes  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  another  bill,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill, 
which  is  regarded  as  a  model  law  by  those  who  have 
closely  studied  the  existing  conditions.  Its  provisions 
entirely  protect  children  under  14  years  of  age  and  limit 
the  working  hours  of  children  under  16  to  eight  hours 
a  day.  No  boy  under  10  and  no  girl  under  16  can  sell 
on  the  streets.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  action  of 
the  House  will  go  far  toward  influencing  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  manufacturing  States  to  correct  existing 
abuses  by  the  passing  of  protective  enactments. 

A  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  now  in  session  in  Baltimore.  Nearly  800 
representatives,  ministers  and  laymen  from  131  annual 
Conferences  are  in  attendance,  li  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  delegated  body  in  the  history  of  the  denomina- 
tion, and  international  in  membership,  representing 
a  body  of  over  three  million  persons.  A  Committee  of 
bishops  of  this  body  have  lately  presented  resolutions 
to  Speaker  Cannon  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
urging  that  the  Littlefield  interstate  liquor  shipment 
bill  be  passed  in  the  interest  of  temperance. 

It  was  stated  lately  in  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Peace  Society  in  New  York  City  that  never  in  the  his- 
.  tory  of  the  world  has  so  much  been  accomplished  for 
universal  peace  as  during  the  last  year.  One  speaker 
declared  that  one  of  the  great  auguries  of  peace  was 
the  signing  in  Washington  lately  of  the  treaty  with 
Japan.  Another  important  treaty  concluded,  he  said, 
was  signed  at  Perlin  by  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Germany.  Holland,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
whereby  all  agreed  to  maintain  inviolable  the  territory 
adjacent  to  the  North  Sea.  and  to  submit  all  differences 
arising  out  of  ownership  there  to  a  joint  conference. 

Serious  disorders  have  occurred  in  Southern  Ohio,  in 
consequence  of  what  is  called  the  tobacco  war  having 
extended  to  the  tobacco  raising  district  north  of  the 
Ohio  River.  Troops  have  been  sent  there  to  maintain 
order. 

A  few  months  ago  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  freight 
cars  |i>  handle  the  enormous  business  of  the  railroads. 
In  (he  Northwest  there  was  actual  suffering  because 
cars  could  not  be  found  to  transport  coal.  It  is  now 
staled  by  a  lale  report  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
lion  that  375.000  cars  are  standing  idle,  in  consequence 
of  a  decline  in  the  amount  of  freight  business. 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Washington  says:  "Foods 
made  green  with  copper  salts  will  not  be  entitled  to 
entry  into  the  United  States,  under  the  pure  food  and 
drugs  law.  after  First  Month  isf  next,  according  to  a 
dfcisif.n  of  the  board  of  food  and  drug  inspection.  Un- 
til that  time  all  vegetables  so  treated,  but  not  contain- 
ing an  excessive  amount  of  copper,  which  other^vise  are 
suitable  for  f(XH.\  will  be  admilied.  as  contracts  already 
h.id  been  made  for  this  year's  pack.  Ihe  label  must 
state  that  copper  salts  have  been  used  to  color  the 
vegetables." 

In  a  recent  session  of  the  American  Therapeutic 
SfKiety  in  this  city.  Dr.  L.  F.  Flick  said:  "That  70  per 
cent,  of  the  persons  who  are  born  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity have  the  implantation  of  tuberculosis.'  The 
tendency  to  recover,"  "is  so  great  that  the  majority  of 
tho.se  who  get  an  implantation  get  well  without  devel- 
oping symptoms  which  attract  attention.    While  the 


consensus  of  opinion  is  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of 
all  people  who  are  born  in  a  civilized  community  get 
the  implantation  of  tuberculosis  only  15  per  cent.  die. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  without  mixed  infection 
tuberculosis  would  never  kill.  Want,  hardship,  over- 
work, dissipation,  improper  feeding,  alcoholism,  to- 
bacco— all  these  play  a  part  in  preparing  the  individual 
for  infection  and  the  destructive  action  of  the  tubercule 
bacillus  in  association  with  other  micro-organisms. 
The  curative  treatment  comes  under  the  heads  of  diet, 
occupation  and  housing.  The  problem  is  to  get  the 
best  nutrition  with  the  smallest  amount  of  consump- 
tion of  energy  in  producing  it:  That  is  why  milk  and 
eggs  are  such  prominent  factors.  When  used  on  a 
large  scale  solid  food  should  be  proportionately  cut 
down.  One  meal  of  solid  food,  three  quarts  of  milk 
and  six  raw  eggs  is  sufTicient  for  a  tuberculosis  patient." 

It  is  stated  by  the  Forest  Service  in  Washington  that 
fires  in  this  country  have  destroyed  more  timber  than 
the  lumbermen  have  cut;  under  direction  of  Department 
of  Agriculture,  owners  of  timber  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  are  organizing  to  protect  their  holdings  from 
fire.  It  is  stated  that  a  fire  association  in  the  State  of 
Washington  had  made  plans  to  protect  three  million 
acres  by  a  system  of  patrol,  and  similar  work  is  done  in 
Oregon  and  Idaho,  in  the  latter  State  by  public  taxa- 
tion. Forest  owners  in  Maine  have  gone  to  work  in 
the  same  systematic  way  to  combat  fire. 

Foreign. — In  the  Russian  Douma  on  the 8th  instant, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  for  investigation  of  the  con- 
dition of  Russian  railroads,  which  is  held  responsible 
for  much  economic  and  agricultural  distress.  Practi- 
cally all  parties  supported  this  resolution. 

Premier  Asquith  of  Great  Britain  has  lately  announc- 
ed that  old-age  pensions  are  to  go  into  effect  on  First 
Month,  1909.  It  had  been  decided  to  start  with  a 
pension  of  $1.25  a  week  to  persons  more  than  70  years 
old  in  possession  of  incomes  of  less  than  $130  a  year. 
This  was  done  to  exclude  lunatics,  criminals  and  per- 
sons receiving  poor-law  relief.  The  Premier  estimated 
that  the  pensioners  would  not  exceed  500,000  and  that 
the  cost  of  the  scheme  would  be  $30,000,000  a  year. 
He  also  stated  that  the  national  debt  had  been  reduced 
by  approximately  $90,000,000  in  the  last  year.  A 
further  reduction  of  about  $75,000,000  would  be  ef- 
fected in  the  current  year.  Then  Great  Britain's  debt 
would  stand  at  the  same  figure  as  20  years  ago,  in 
spite  of  the  great  cost  of  the  South  African  war.  In 
three  years  the  country  has  been  enabled  to  pay  off 
between  $200,000,000  and  $250,000,000  of  its  debt. 

The  repeal  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Act  of  1887  has 
received  favorable  consideration  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Burrell,  de- 
clared the  coercion  act  to  be  unconstitutional  and  in- 
tolerable. He  maintained  that  Ireland  as  a  whole  was 
law-abiding,  although  there  was  in  certain  parts  a  spirit 
of  lawlessness  which  he  deplored.  He  said  that  any 
attempt  to  govern  Ireland  by  coercion  would  be  politi- 
cal insanity. 

A  violent  eruption  of  Mt.  Etna  accompanied  by 
numerous  earth  shocks  is  in  progress.  The  detonations 
have  terrified  the  people  living  in  the  villages  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  volcano  and  they  are  camping  in  the 
open  air. 

A  telegram  from  Messina  says: — "Scientists  declare 
that  of  all  the  magnificent  phenomena  presented  by  a 
volcano  the  most  impressive  is,  perhaps,  the  low  mutter 
of  advancing  lava,  streams  of  which  can  be  heard  long 
distances  in  moments  of  the  crater's  silence." 

A  firm  in  Munich  reports  that  it  has  succeeded  in 
artificially  rendering  asoestos  waterproof  and  has  put 
upon  the  market  asbestos  slates,  which  it  is  claimed  are 
as  hard  and  as  strong  as  the  natural  slate,  and  can  there- 
fore be  laid  on  wall  or  roof  constructions  without  any 
wooden  laths  being  necessary.  They  arc  very  easily 
worked  and  can  be  bored,  nailed  and  cut  just  like  wood, 
without  danger  of  splitting.  They  form  a  fireproof 
covering  for  inside  and  outside  wooden  walls,  are  \'al- 
uable  for  insulation  work  of  all  kinds,  for  covering  iron 
and  wooden  constructions,  for  use  as  fireproof  doors, 
for  lining  wooden  doors,  and  for  covering  walls  and 
ceilings  of  all  kinds  so  as  to  protect  them  from  fire.  heat, 
cold  and  dampness. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted — By  young  woman  Friend,  housework  in 
summer  cottage. 

Address  "A."     Office  of  The  Friend. 


Wanted. — Employment  on  a  farm  for  a  bright  boy 
of  fifteen.    For  further  information  apply  to 

Rachel  C.  Reevi;, 
451  N.  Marshall  St.,  Phila. 


Wanted: — The  Institute  for  Colored  Youth  a 
Cheyney,  Pa.,  has  a  large  hand-loom  for  weaving  cat 
pet  and  rugs.  Donations  of  suitable  rags  in  cotton  0 
wool  are  solicited.  Kindly  communicate  with  Huci 
M.  Browne,  Cheyney,  Pa.,  for  information  as  to  ship 
ment. 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. — Friend 
intending  to  enter  pupils  for  the  term  beginning  Nint 
Month  21st,  1908,  should  make  application  immediate!) 

J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Supi. 

Two  desirable  rooms  at  ''The  Barclay"  being  noi 
vacant  on  account  of  recent  deaths,  Friends  desirin 
a  home  there,  are  encouraged  to  make  application  t 
the  Chairman  of  the  Admission  Committee, 

Emily  H.  Pim. 

143  W.  Dean  St.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Wanted. — By  young  woman  Friend,  during  Sevent 
and  Eighth  Months,  a  position  as  companion  to  traV' 
or  otherwise,  or  to  teach  children  for  three  hours  dail 
in  return  for  pleasant  home  and  small  salary.  Best  1 
references  given  and  required. 

Address  "  D."    Office  of  The  Frieni 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — ^The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi. 
at  6.48  and  8.20  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trail 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  rea( 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phoi 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent 


Died. — At  the  home  of  Thomas  Blackburn  his  so 
in-law.  Coal  Creek,  Iowa,  Fourth  Month  iith,  190 
Evan  Smith,  aged  eighty-eight  years  ten  months  ar 
twelve  days.  A  beloved  member  and  elder  of  Co 
Creek  Monthly  Meeting  since  its  establishment  fort 
four  years  ago.  A  loving  husband  and  parent,  in  t; 
church  as  father  and  counsellor,  kind  and  obliging 
all,  yet  firm  and  faithful  in  maintaining  the  precio 
cause  of  his  Divine  Master  as  professed  and  promulgati 
by  early  Friends,  adorning  the  doctrine  he  professi 
through  a  long  and  useful  life  by  example  and  precep 
He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  the  Bible  and  well  versed 
Friends'  writings,  having  read  the  fourteen  volumes 
the  "  Friends'  Library''  through  four  times  in  less  th 
three  years;  diligent  in  attending  our  religious  meetin 
with  his  family.  He  was  often  pained  to  see  Frien 
or  their  children  at  home  or  at  work  during  meeti 
hours.  From  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis  1 
near  five  months  he  was  unable  to  express  himself 
words;  yet  his  mind  seemed  entirely  clear.  When  qui 
ied  with  as  to  his  readiness  to  depart  and  be  at  re 
with  a  pleasant  countenance  he  assented,  and  by  poii 
ing  to  letters  of  the  alphabet  prepared  for  the  purpo 
spelled  out  the  words:  "  I  long  for  the  end."  His  on 
hope  of  acceptance  being  in  the  mercies  of  God  throu 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour.  He  passed  quietly  and  peai 
fully  away,  having  exceeded  his  dear  companion  in  I 
about  one  year  and  five  months,  they  having  lived  t 
gether  more  than  sixty-five  years.  We  have  cause 
believe  his  purified  spirit  has  been  gathered  into  t 
mansions  of  everlasting  rest  and  peace.  Be  ye  al 
ready. 

 ,  at  his  residence  near  Fldon  (Spencer's  Statio 

Guernsey  Co.,  Ohio,  Seventh  Month  oth,  1906,  Ei.is 
DouDNA.  in  the  eiglity-second  year  of  his  age.  A  nic 
ber  of  Richland  Particular  and  Stillwater  Monti 
Meetings  of  Friends.  He  was  one  of  whom  it  might 
said:  "He  scattereth  abroad,  he  giveth  to  the  po" 
and  may  it  not  also  be  said:  "His  righteousness  ( 
dureth  forever." 

 ,  at  Winona,  Ohio,  the  twenty-fourth  of  Foui 

Month,  1908,  Edmund  S.  Fowler,  having  just  enteii 
his  seventy-fifth  year.  A  member  and  elder  of  Chest[ 
field  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  Morgan  County,  Oh 
He  endured  a  long  illness  with  much  patience  and  re~ 
nation  to  the  Divine  will.  A  short  time  before 
death,  owing  to  some  outside  circumstances,  it  v 
thought  best  to  remove  him  and  his  family  to  Winoi 
which  journey  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  mill, 
was  accomplished  (he  being  brought  on  a  cot  bed)  m't 
comfortably  than  was  expected;  and  he  expressed  s- 
isfaction  with  the  change.  His  relatives  and  friei' 
are  comforted  in  the  belief  that  through  the  Savioi' 
redeeming  love  and  mercy  he  was  prepared  for  an  i- 
trance  into  everlasting  rest;  which  his  exercised  spl 
so  greatly  longed  for. 
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The  Spirit  of  Every-Day  Worship. 


BY  ARTHUR  R.  PENNELL. 


There  is  no  duty  so  important  to  the  souls 
men  or  so  solemn  as  that  of  worship — true 
id  acceptable  worship  before  the  Lord  our 
xi.  I  realize  that  I  am  of  very  small  ex- 
rience  to  write  on  a  subject  of  such  weight 
this ;  yet  I  have  sometimes  been  so  deeply 
uched  in  our  meetings  that  I  have  felt 
on  to  be  (as  we  have  often  heard  them 
.ned)  "the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  Lord's 
ople."  We  are  at  times  permitted  to  sit 
»wn  in  perfect  stillness  and  to  feel  the  sweet 
ershadowing  presence  of  our  Saviour's 
HVe.  Then  it  is  that  our  souls  rejoice,  when 
e  light  is  shining  upon  us.  Then  it  is  that 
feel  ready  to  forsake  all  things  else  and 
How  Him  who  is  dealing  so  mercifully  with 

Doubtless  we  all  acknowledge  that  such 
»urs  are  not  of  our  own  choice — that  they 
e  freely  given  as  the  gifts  of  a  loving  Father 
his  children.    Doubtless  we  all  desire  that 

ben  we  meet  for  public  worship,  we  may 
enabled  to  rejoice  together  in  the  Name 
Him  whom  we  have  come  to  serve. 

,^But  how  can  we  expect  it  unless  we  have 

^deavored  to  look  unto  Him  day  by  day 

<iring  the  week?  Can  we  suppose  that  it 
enough  for  us  to  worship  Him  only  on  the 

(y  of  our  meeting  hour?  Surely  we  all 
low  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  acknowl- 

I'ge  our  Lord  openly  day  by  day  among 
if  we  are  to  find  Him  near  us  when  we 

■11.  It  may  not  be  an  acknowledgment  by 
eaking  in  his  Name, — it  may  not  be  by 

.  V  word  at  all— it  may  not  be  by  any 
ing  that  we  would  call  "worship" — yet 
ere  can  be  in  our  souls  that  spirit  of  wor- 

■ip  and  of  desire  to  be  found  faithful  unto 
ir  God  that  will  be  used  by  his  power  to 
e  good  of  others.  There  is  need  for  us  to 
in  perfect  obedience,  a  state  hard  to  at- 
in.  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  speak 
chough  I  had  attained  it.    Indeed  I  have 

,)t.  My  own  failures  are  so  great  that  I 
:)nder  sometimes  at  the  goodness  of  God 

I  me.  1  know  that  obedience — perfect  obe- 

lence — is  due  unto  Him.  I  know  that  my 
ul  should  be  bowed  in  worship  before  Him 


day  by  day.  That  He  can  use  the  obedient 
servant  to  his  glory,  I  have  no  doubt.  That 
He  can  strengthen  us  to  serve  Him  faithfully 
in  our  every-day  life  I  have  no  doubt. 

This  world  of  ours  is  a  beautiful  world, 
the  workmanship  of  Him  who  would  have 
all  things  beautiful — who  would  have  the 
lives  of  all  men  everywhere  filled  with  the 
beauty  of  holiness.  The  beauty  of  holiness 
can  come  only  by  continual  faithfulness. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world  every  great 
advance  has  been  the  result  of  obedience  to 
that  Power  which  has  raised  up  servants  and 
made  them  strong  to  work  in  his  Name  for 
some  great  cause.  The  early  Christian  dis- 
ciples became  a  living  church,  not  by  any 
strength  of  their  own  but  by  simple  obedi- 
ence. Their  lives  were  made  strong  and  pure. 
They  accomplished  a  great  work  in  their  day. 
The  spirit  of  prayer  and  of  daily  worship  is 
surely  evident  in  the  words  of  Paul:  "Pray 
without  ceasing."  This,  I  have  often  thought 
is  the  spirit  of  acceptable  worship — not  a 
prayer  in  words,  but  an  attitude  of  soul. 
Could  v/e  but  live  in  such  purity  that  we 
were  ever  ready  to  turn  in  prayer  unto  our 
Lord,  I  believe  that  our  lives  would  show  to 
those  about  us  the  beauty  of  holiness.  It  is 
a  state  very  high  above  many  of  us,  but  yet 
it  is  to  be  striven  for.  As  our  hopes  and 
ideals  are  high,  perhaps  we,  like  Ernest  in 
the  beautiful  story  of  the  Great  Stone  Face, 
shall  grow  to  resemble  that  for  which  we 
long. 

Luther  accomplished  much.  He  was  a 
leader  among  men,  and  the  people  of  to-day 
honor  him  as  a  valiant  worker  in  a  good 
cause.  Our  early  Friends,  in  whom  we  natu- 
rally feel  an  especial  interest,  accornplished 
much — and  they,  too,  have  been  given  an 
honored  name  among  men.  And  they  were 
worthy  of  honor — as  Luther  and  the  disci- 
ples were.  The  strength  of  all  is  the  same 
strength  of  unfailing  obedience. 

"All  that  men  desire  and  treasure  have  I  counted  loss 
for  thee, 

Every  task  have  1  forsaken,  save  this  one — my  Lord 
to  see." 

Is  not  this  the  spirit  of  worship  exempli- 
fied in  such  men  as  Luther?  Countless  are 
the  instances  that  prove  this  truth— that 
those  who  are  faithful  from  day  to  day,  in 
whose  souls  is  the  spirit  of  unceasing  wor- 
ship, are  very  useful  in  the  world.  There  is 
a  strength  given  to  such  which  others  cannot 
know. 

We  find  recorded  sometimes  what  we 
might  almost  regard  as  miracles.  The  meet- 
ing of  John  and  Samuel  Fothergill,  after  the 
wondrous  change  in  Samuel's  life — the  visit 
made  by  Geo.  Dillwyn  to  the  two  young  men 
who  were  arguing  about  the  existence  of  a 
God— the  help  given  by  William  Williams  to 
the  young  woman  who  had  stolen  a  cup  from 
her  employer— and  the  marvellous  working 


of  that  Grace  which  transformed  the  life  of 
Peter  Yarnall— all  these  are  wonderful. 

_We  sometimes  hear  it  asked  whether  such 
things  are  happening  to-day.  I  like  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are.  I  suppose  we  cannot 
know — yet  I  believe  that  in  honest,  dedicated 
men  and  women  the  same  Over-ruling  Power 
is  carrying  on  his  work.  We  may  not  see 
the  results  in  our  time,  but  the  work  is  not 
our  own ;  and  results  may  safely  be  left.  If 
only  the  spirit  of  worship  is  found  in  us  and 
a  desire  to  obey  the  Voice  which  speaks — 
this  is  enough,  and  we  may  rejoice  if  so  much 
is  given. 

Should  any  one  seriously  ask  me  what  I 
regard  as  the  greatest  need  in  our  Society 
and  in  the  world  to-day,  I  would  not  know 
better  how  to  answer  than  to  say  what  I 
have  endeavored  to  say  here :  That  the  great 
need  of  all  men  and  women  everywhere  is 
to  feel  within  themselves  the  spirit  of  every- 
day worship. 

Our  meetings  would  be  strengthened  by 
such  an  increase  in  the  faithfulness  of  our 
members.  Younger  and  older  we  would  all 
be  made  stronger  and  better. 

The  arm  of  the  Lord  is  still  the  strength 
of  his  people,  and  He  will  not  forsake  those 
who  worship  Him. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend: — 

For  several  years,  people  have  felt  that 
something  should  be  done  to  make  railroad 
travel  safer,  and  since  the  many  disastrous 
wrecks  during  the  past  two  years,  much  has 
been  said  about  general  adoption  of  the 
"automatic  block  system;"  for  if  this  mod- 
ern safety  appliance  had  been  in  use  on  the 
railroads  very  many  of  the  wrecks  would 
surely  have  been  avoided. 

A  bill  requiring  use  of  the  "block  system" 
is  now  before  Congress,  and  there  should  be 
a  united  effort  to  have  it  pass  at  the  present 
session. 

This  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  was  in- 
troduced by  John  J.  Esch,  M.  C,  who  says 
that:  "Owing  to  the  expense  which  will  be 
necessary  to  establish  such  block  system 
the  railroads  are  opposed  to  the  same,  claim- 
ing that  they  will  voluntarily  install  such 
system  as  the  necessities  of  traffic  and  their 
own  finances  will  permit." 

Railroad  officers  admit  that  the  automa- 
tic block  system  is  the  very  best  method  of 
protecting  trains;  but  since  the  terrible  train 
wrecks  in  recent  years,  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  made  haste  slowly  in  equipping 
their  lines  with  this  modern  and  well  tried 
safety  appliance. 

Therefore  it  is  urgent  that  Congress  and 
the  people  use  every  proper  means  to  induce 
the  railroad  companies  to  give  better  pro- 
tection to  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
travelling  public.    Simply  an  urgent  reso- 
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lution  of  Congress  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this,  without  the  usual  penalty, 
for  this  kind  of  legislation  is  the  more  Chris- 
tian way. 

As  Friends  are  much  impressed  with  the 
"Sacredness  of  human  life,"  we  ought  to 
take  an  active  part  in  this  important  matter, 
and  each  one  of  us  help  in  such  way  as  we 
can. 

For  a  long  time,  the  writer  has  had  this 
subject  much  at  heart,  and  sincerely  hopes 
that  a  remedy  for  many  of  the  train  wrecks 
will  be  found  and  applied  in  the  near  future. 
Congressman  John  J.  Esch  favors  the  idea 
of  sending  a  petition  to  Congress  (signed  by 
people  generally)  advocating  adoption  of 
the  block  signal  system.  The  petitions 
when  signed  should  be  sent  in  the  very  near 
future  to  John  J.  Esch,  M.  C,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

This  bill,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  sending 
thee,  will  probably  come  before  Congress  in 
the  very  near  future. 

I  am  sure  that  Congressman  John  J.  Esch 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  thee,  also  to 
receive  such  help  in  the  passage  of  this  bill 
as  Friends  feel  incHned  to  give. 

Sincerely  thy  friend, 

Wm.  B.  Smith. 

189GARDENA,  Los  Angeles,'Cal., 
Fourth  Month  19,  1908. 

Religion  is  the  poetry  of  the  heart;  it  is 
for  every  man  the  open  door  into  the  infinite. 
What  his  fellow-man  requires  of  a  teacher 
is  that  he  escape  from  the  com^mon-place. 
And  he  is  to  do  it,  not  so  much  by  genius  or 
by  learning,  as  by  enlargement  and  cleansing 
of  his  interior  life,  by  the  infiltration  into  it 
of  the  life  of  God.  There  is  something  pa- 
thetic beyond  words  in  men's  yearning  for 
the  Divine  in  the  eagerness  with  which  they 
recognize  any  trace  of  it  in  their  teacher's 
speech  and  life.  By  a  sure  instinct  they 
know  the  reality  and  its  counterfeit. 

"Art  thou  Brother  Francis  of  Assisi?" 
said  a  peasant  once.  "Yes."  "Try,  then, 
to  be  as  good  as  all  think  thee  to  be,  because 
many  have  great  faith  in  thee,  and  therefore 
I  admonish  thee  to  be  nothing  less  than  peo- 
ple hope  of  thee."    Yes,  truly! 

Here  spoke  the  deepest  heart  of  humanity, 
and  so  speaks  it  to-day.  Our  chief  debt  to 
our  fellows  is  the  obligation  to  be  good,  to 
live  the  highest  life  we  know.  A  childlike, 
God-loving  soul,  that  begins  its  life  afresh 
every  morning,  whose  history  is  that  of  a 
perpetual  soaring,  is  the  most  refreshing, 
heart  healing  thing  that  exists.  Life's  chief 
treasure,  its  rarest  product,  its  pearl  of  price 
is  the  saint's  supernatural  life.  When  hu- 
manity sees  this  plant  growing  in  the  wilder- 
ness it  takes  heart  in  its  journeying,  knowing 
it  is  not  forsaken  of  God.  J.  B. 

"Nothing  is  more  calculated,"  said 
Charles  Finney,  "to  make  a  sinner  feel  that 
religion  is  some  mysterious  thing  that  he 
cannot  understand,  than  this  mouthing,  for- 
mal, loftv,  style  of  speaking  so  generally 
employca  in  the  pulpit." 

Holding  eccentric  opinions  about  the 
truth  does  not  change  the  truth.  It  only 
distorts  the  man. — Presbyterians. 


A  Testimony  Concerning  Our  Beloved 
Friend,  Elizabeth  Coggeshall. — 1770- 
1851. 

(Continued  from  page  356.) 

During  the  brief  period  that  intervened 
between  her  return,  and  again  leaving  her 
home  and  family  in  the  service  of  Truth, 
among  other  labors  we  find  this  devoted 
sister  visiting  three  men  in  prison,  who  were 
under  sentence  of  death.  Referring  to  this, 
she  says  she  was  "comforted  in  being  with 
these  deeply  tried  fellow-creatures,  with  the 
consoling  hope  that  the  King  of  kings,  who 
sees  their  tears,  and  hears  their  prayers,  and 
knows  the  agony  of  their  spirits,  will  grant 
them  a  free  pardon  ere  they  are  arraigned 
before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead;"  and 
adds,  "  I  hope  the  day  will  come,  when  for 
no  crime  whatever,  life  shall  be  taken;  this 
prerogative  is  God's  alone. 

With  the  approbation  of  her  Monthly 
Meeting  she  attended  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  in  1816.  During  nearly  six  months 
of  the  following  year,  accompanied  by  her 
dear  friend  Ann  Shipley,  she  was  engaged 
in  visiting  the  meetings  constituting  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting;  travelling  in  this 
journey  twenty-seven  hundred  and  forty 
miles. 

Four  months  of  the  year  1818  were  oc- 
cupied in  visiting  the  Meetings  composing 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting.  On  return- 
ing from  this  visit,  she  says,  "Though  an 
unprofitable  servant,  being  fully  sensible 
that  of  myself  I  can  do  nothing  that  will 
redound  to  the  glory  of  my  Father  in  Hea- 
ven, yet  good  is  the  Lord  my  helper — 1 
went  forth  weeping,  poor  and  needy,  having 
nothing;  but  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of 
Israel  was,  in  infinite  mercy,  strength  in 
weakness." 

In  1 8 19  she  attended  the  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Baltimore  and  North  Carolina,  and  the 
meetings  belonging  to  them. 

While  thus  engaged,  she  did  not  fail  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  slave,  urging 
Friends  "to  examine  how  far  we  are  clear  of 
the  blood  of  our  fellow-creatures  held  in 
bondage,  while  in  the  daily  practice  of  par- 
taking of  the  produce  of  their  labor." 

In  1 82 1  she  visited  in  Gospel  love  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Virginia,  Ohio  and  In- 
diana, and  most  of  the  meetings  composing 
them. 

This  arduous  service  occupied  neariy  nine 
months,  during  which  it  appears  by  her 
memoranda,  that  she  experienced  seasons  of 
close  conflict  and  great  depression;  but  ac- 
knowledges, "In  due  time  it  pleased  the 
Father  of  Mercies  to  hand  the  cup  of  conso- 
lation, when  the  language  of  Mary,  in  enum- 
erating the  blessings  of'the  Most  High,  was 
sweetly  brought  to  view— 'My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  re- 
joiced in  God  my  Saviour;  for  He  hath 
regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  hand-maiden." 

For  more  than  six  years  after  this,  our 
dear  friend  remained  at  home,  and  even 
there  her  voice  was  seldom  heard  in  a  meet- 
ing for  worship— which  is  adverted  to  in 
her  Diary;  and  she  repeatedly  records  a  fear 
that  she  might  perhaps  have  withheld  more 
than  was  meet. 

^  A  friend  having  expressed  an  apprehen- 
sion that  she  was  yielding  to  discouragement, 


she  observed,  "The  Lord  alone  has  a  right 
to  put  forth  His  servants;  and  may  His 
blessed  will  be  done,  if,  at  any  future  time, 
the  word  of  command  should  be,  'Gird  thy- 
self, and  bind  on  thy  sandals,  cast  thy  gar- 
ment about  thee,  and  follow  me.' — He  who 
is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in 
working,  is  able  to  remove  all  mountains,  and 
make  a  way  for  me." 

The  importance  of  being  well  assured  be- 
fore breaking  the  silence  of  a  meeting,  seem< 
to  have  deeply  impressed  her  mind.  Sh( 
remarks,  "  How  very  desirable  it  is,  when  we 
do  apprehend  ourselves  called  upon  to  b( 
tongue  and  utterance  to  the  people,  that  w( 
carefully  eye  our  stepping  stones,  that  W( 
may  clearly  observe  when  we  should  cease 
as  well  as  when  to  begin." 

In  1830  she  attended  the  Yearly  Meetin| 
of  Baltimore,  in  company  with  our  dea 
friends  Jonathan  and  iiannah  C.  Backhouse 
of  England,  and  accompanied  them  in  visit 
ing  the  families  of  Friends  in  Baltimore 

Between  the  years  1833  and  1837,  she  at 
tended  nearly  all  the  meetings  of  Philade! 
phia  Yearly  Meeting;  also  the  Yearly  Meet 
ings  of  Nevv'  England,  North  Carolina,  Ohic 
Indiana  and  Baltimore;  in  the  last  three 
which  she  had  the  acceptable  company 
our  esteemed  friends,  John  Hancock  and  hi 
wife. 

In  1839,  this  devoted  advocate  of  t 
precious  cause  of  Truth,  with  the  approb; 
tion  of  her  friends,  attended  New  Englan 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  visited  some  of 
Quarterly  and  other  meetings  within  r 
limits,  together  with  the  families  of  Rha 
Island  Quarterly  Meeting.  For  the  latt< 
service  she  was  peculiarly  qualified,  beir 
deeply  impressed  with  its  importance. 

On  this  occasion,  she  speaks  of  it  as 
"very  serious  engagement,"  and  says, 
had  to  crave  help  of  my  Heavenly  Fathe 
morning  by  morning,  yea,  on  entering  evei 
house."  "But  the  Great  Head  of 
Church,  who  bringeth  into  resignation  tho 
whom  He  sends  on  His  errands,  by  His  Ic 
and  mercy  helpeth  and  supporteth." 

The  last  religious  service  in  which  ti" 
beloved  friend  engaged,  beyond  the  limi 
of  her  own  Quarterly  Meeting,  was  in  184 
when  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  her  ag 
Four  months  of  this  year  were  occupied 
visiting  the  Quarterly  Meetings  constituti: 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York,  and  t 
Half  Year's  meeting  of  Canada.  Wh' 
about  entering  upon  this  service,  she  1 
marked  that  she  felt  as  if  it  were  an  "eve 
ing  sacrifice;" — "as  if  it  might  be  the  last 
the  kind  her  Heavenly  Father  would  i 
quire  of  her."  On  returning  home,  s 
made  the  following  entry  in  her  Diary:  "A 
desire  is  to  offer  with  humble  reverence,  ti 
tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  t: 
Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies,  who  not  or 
putteth  forth  His  own,  but  goeth  befc; 
them,  and  in  infinite  mercy  condescendc'i 
to  be  their  reward:  Blessed  forever  and  fi- 
evermore  be  His  holy  and  adorable  naim 

From  this  time  o'ur  dear  friend  was  p- 
mitted  to  remain  mostly  at  home;  but 
was  a  very  diligent  attender  of  meetin  . 
both  for  worship  and  discipline,  when  Ir 
own  and  her  husband's  health  would  adn  . 
She  made  such  exertion  to  mingle  with  Ir 
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riends  on  these  solemn  occasions ;  encourag- 
ig  them,  by  example  and  precept,  to  the 
erformance  of  this  most  reasonable  duty. 
When  the  infirmities  of  age  disqualified 
er  for  active  service  in  the  Church;  when 
he  could  no  longer  travel,  or  publicly  labor 
1  the  cause  to  which  her  earlier  energies, 
nd  so  large  a  portion  of  her  life  had  been 
-eely  devoted,  she  greatly  enjoyed  i  the 
isits  of.  "her  friends.  And  when,  with  a 
iew  to  her  encouragement,  allusion  was 
lade  to  her  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  her 
Redeemer,  she  replied,  "  1  have  been  an  un- 
rofitable  servant;  nothing  belongeth  to  me. 
f  1  have  done  anything  for  the  Truth,  it  is 
f  the  Lord;  and  to  Him  be  all  the  praise." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Thy  Will. 

"What  is  God's  will  ?"  The  Psalmist  has 
escribed  it  in  describing  God's  work: 

He  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities; 
He  healeth  all  thy  diseases; 
He  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction; 
He  crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindness  and  tender 
mercies. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  world:  Man 
nning,  God  forgiving;  man  sick,  God  heal- 
ig;  man  destroying  himself  God,  rescuing 
im  from  his  self-destruction;  man  raking 
1  the  muck-heap,  God  proffering  him 
pronation.  To  pray.  "Thy  will  be  done," 

to  pray  that  we  may  have  some  share 
1  this  work  of  forgiving,  healing,  saving, 
'owning.  For  this  we  ask  for  food  and 
irgiveness  and  guidance  and  deliverance, 
lat  so  God's  Kingdom  may  the  quicker 
Dme  and  his  will  be  the  better  done. 

To  realize  that  there  is  a  Divine  Will  at 
ork  in  the  world,  that  some  men  are 
iwarting  it,  and  some  are  ignorant  of  it, 
nd  some  are  identif3ang  themselves  with  it, 
)  desire  to  be  in  the  latter  class,  to  pray 
ith  our  lips — 'Thy  will  be  done' — this  is 
Dnsecration.  It  gives  moderation  to  our 
iumph  in  our  victory  because  it  is  God's 
ictory,  not  ours;  it  gives  joyful  resignation 
1  our  defeats,  and  disasters,  because  so  we 
an  make  our  defeats  and  disasters  God's  vic- 
ory;  and  it  gives  always  a  courage  which 
othing  can  daunt,  and  a  hope  which  no- 
ling  can  quench. 

"Not  in  dumb  resignation 

We  lift  our  hands  on  high; 
Not  like  the  nerveless  fatalist. 

Content  to  do  and  die. 
Our  faith  springs  like  the  eagle 

Who  soars  to  meet  the  sun, 
And  cries  exulting  unto  Thee, 

'O  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done!'" 

— A  Contributed  Extract. 

Beyond  the  special  remonstrances  hy 
■  ord  and  example  against  his  sins,  there  is 
or  every  wicked  man  a  great  protest  of  all 
he  goodness  in  the  world — pleading,  rebuk- 
ig,  tempting  him.  To  that  protest  every 
lood  deed  of  every  man  or  woman  makes 
's  contribution.  The  housekeeper,  the 
ibourer,  in  his  enforced  obscurity,  the 
ilerk  at  his  desk  of  routine,  the  sewing  girl, 
ihe  errand  boy — not  one  of  them  can  do 
|iis  duty  faithfully  and  not  make  duty  easier 
or  men  everywhere. — Phillips  Brooks. 

By  the  street  of  By-and-by,  one  arrives 
t  the  house  of  Never. 


THE  FRIEND. 


REST  YONDER. 

This  is  not  my  place  of  resting; 

Mine's  a  city  yet  to  come; 
Onward  to  it  1  am  hasting, 

On,  to  my  eternal  home. 

In  it  all  is  light  and  glory. 
O'er  it  shines  the  nightless  day; 

Every  trace  of  sin's  sad  story, 
All  the  curse  is  passed  away. 

There  the  Lamb,  our  Shepherd,  leads  us 

By  the  streams  of  life  along, 
And  on  the  freshest  pasture  feeds  us. 

Turns  our  sighing  into  song. 

Soon  we'll  pass  this  desert  dreary. 
Soon  we'll  bid  farewell  to  pain; 

Never  more  be  sad  or  weary. 
Never,  never  sin  again. 

[Verses  often  repeated  by  Nellie  G.  Crew,  whose  obit- 
uary appears  in  our  present  number.] 

For  "  The  Friend." 

In  Earnest,  Fervent,  Living  Prayer  is  Our 
Safety  and  Our  Keeping. 
The  attitude  of  the  prayerful  soul  before 
God  is  that  of  childlike  trust  and  confidence 
by  the  assurance  of  a  living  faith  begotten 
in  us  by  the  felt  power  and  presence  of  Christ 
by  his  Spirit;  drawing  us  near  unto  God  as 
our  Father  in  heaven,  but  still  very  near  to 
us  upon  earth,  in  us  and  around  us  as  our 
all  here  and  for  hereafter.  Hence  we  have 
humble  boldness  and  confidence  in  heart  and 
mind  to  look  up  to  God  and  call  Him  our 
Father  by  the  Spirit  which  He  hath  given 
unto  us. 

We  know  that  Christ  died  that  we  might 
live  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God  by  Him. 
He  is  that  secret  enlightening  and  quickening 
power  of  Divine  grace  in  each  of  our  hearts 
and  minds  that  makes  anew  in  accordance 
with  the  Father's  will,  and  enables  us  to  put 
up  the  prayer  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven."  The  old  leaven  of 
unrighteousness  is  cast  out  and  the  leaven  of 
Christ's  Spirit  takes  its  place,  so  that  the 
desire  is  to  be  fed  day  by  day  with  the  Bread 
that  cometh  down  from  heaven.  That  Bread 
which  is  the,  true  and  rightful  life  of  the 
world,  and  as  dependent  children  we  pray 
for  his,  God's  keeping  in  all  our  ways,  con- 
scious as  we  are  that  our  keeping  is  all  of 
Him.  It  is  our  part  to  obey  his  secret  voice 
in  the  heart,  while  not  in  anywise  neglecting 
those  precious  records  of  Divine  Truth,  the 
Scriptures,  gladly,  too,  accepting  any  help  in 
mercy  cast  in  our  way  to  strengthen  and  en- 
courage in  the  heavenward  journey,  having 
the  assurance  ever  with  us:  He,  our  Father 
careth  for  us,  and  will  withhold  no  good 
thing  from  those  who  are  seeking  to  walk 
uprightly. 

As  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  and  love  Him, 
and  sensible  of  our  shortcomings  in  so  many 
ways,  we  plead  for  pardon  and  forgiveness, 
and  so  learn  the  lesson  from  our  Lord  and 
Master  to  forgive  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
Thus  the  temper  and  spirit  of  our  Master 
grows  apace  and  gets  the  victory  over  every- 
thing that  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  Divine 
mind  and  will,  so  that  we  can  readily  join 
in  the  prayer,  Lead  me  not  into  temptation 
but  deliver  me  from  all  evil,  and  in  the  glad 
acknowledgment  that  it  is  his  kingdom,  his 
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power,  and  to  Him  alone  be  all  the  glory 
forever  and  forever.  Amen.  A  beautiful 
prayer,  the  outflow  from  a  heaven-born  na- 
ture. 

The  language  of  a  letter  written  to  me 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  by  one  long  since 
deceased,  comes  before  me,  and  1  here  tran- 
scribe a  portion  thereof,  believing  it  may  now 
be  of  service  to  others,  my  fellow-travellers, 
on  the  heavenward  road:  "It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  the  duty  of  earnest,  fervent,  living 
prayer  is  one  which  is  too  much  left,  to  the 
shortening  of  our  joy  and  the  lessening  of 
our  strength.  But  beyond  all  or  aught  be- 
sides, the  desire  to  be  in  our  Heavenly  Fath- 
er's hands,  to  let  none  of  that  life  in  our  own 
souls  be  deadened  or  chilled  by  removing 
that  which  shields  from  ought  but  the  spirit- 
ual sight  of  others — silence,  save  when  there 
is  the  explicit  wish  to  allow  feeling  to  take 
the  form  of  language. 

"And  when  the  eye  is  single  toward  Him, 
and  He  hath  made  his  own  work  good.  He 
will  not  fail  to  give  a  place  and  post  of  labor 
in  his  church  mihtant,  even  it  may  be  largely 
of  compassion  toward  the  world  lying  in 
wickedness." 

It  has  felt  to  me  at  this  present  time,  there 
was  a  necessity  for  a  closer  walk  and  a  nearer 
communion  called  for  if  there  is  to  be  a 
succession  of  standard  bearers  among  us  to 
hold  aloof  the  banner  of  the  cross  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  a  life  answering 
to  the  Master's  teaching  and  the  fulfilling  of 
his  holy  purposes  in  calling  men  not  to  the 
gaping  upon  the  outward  cross,  very  real  and 
terrible  as  it  was  in  the  sufferings  the  Saviour 
endured  for  us,  but  in  turning  men  to  behold 
in  themselves  Christ's  cross  to  slay  and  cast 
out  the  evil  of  our  own  nature,  and  the  ex- 
emplification of  the  new  nature  that  alone 
can  work  the  works  and  the  will  of  God. 

I  will  give  a  further  quotation  from  the 
letter  already  brought  into  view,  believing 
it  may  be  of  service  beyond  the  one  to  whom 
it  was  originally  sent:  "My  desire  is  poured 
out  for  thee,  that  with  myself  thou  may  be 
willing  to  prove,  to  become  and  to  be  an 
example  of  what  the  Lord  can  do  for  those 
who  unreservedly  commit  themselves  and 

their  all  into  his  holy  keeping  

He  is  tender  and  careful  of  his  own  children. 
He  will  beautify  the  meek  with  salvation. 
The  meek  He  will  teach  his  way,  and  will 
gladden  their  hearts  more  than  in  the  time 
that  their  wine  and  their  oil  increased,  and 
it  may  be  that  while  keeping  them  in  a  low 
place  He  will  make  them  in  the  eyes  of  others 
resplendent  objects  of  what  his  grace  and  his 
power  and  his  love  can  do.  And  surely  those 
who  are  willing  to  give  up  all  other  will  be 
fed  on  earth  with  angel's  food,  joying  and 
rejoicing  in  the  acknowledgment  that  they 
lack  for  nothing  and  that  no  good  thing  hath 
failed  them  of  all  that  the  Lord  their  God 
hath  promised  them." 

I  will  now  close  this,  trusting  it  may  be  of 
lasting  blessing  to  some  who  may  read  it  and 
may  help  to  lead  into  a  path  of  more  perfect 
devotedness  to  God  by  the  power  of  our 
risen  Saviour,  Christ  our  Lord,  so  that  they 
who  read  as  he  who  hath  written  may  be 
alike  blessed  of  God  in  service  by  the  abiding 
spirit  of  prayer  in  and  from  him  who  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  renewed  nature  in 
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life,  in  service,  in  humble  waiting,  and  in 
rejoicing,  and  our  everlasting  portion. 

To  God,  and  the  Word  of  his  Grace,  ever 
near,  be  given  by  us,  and  all  the  redeemed  of 
God  everywhere,  ceaseless  praise  and  adora- 
tion, which  is  his  due  by  the  one  Blessed 
Spirit,  now  and  forever.  Amen. 

Charles  W.  Thomson. 

4  Mount  Pleasant,  Rothesay,  Bute,  Scotland, 
Fourth  Month  30th,  1908. 


For  "  The  Friend.' 

Occupy — And  Occupy  Wholly. 
It  is  in  my  heart  to  express  appreciation 
to  the  contributors  of  The  Friend,  yet  well 
knowing  "The  Lord  is  the  rewarder  of  the 
righteous."  The  timely,  quickening  mes- 
sage sent  through  that  medium  to  the  seek- 
ing mind,  is,  I  believe,  as  a  live  coal  from  oflf 
his  Altar: 

"Occupy  until  I  come"  is  a  concern  (ex- 
pressed in  the  number  for  Fifth  Month  9th) 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  our  young 
and  younger  members.  Some  years  ago 
there  was  recorded  in  this  paper  the  experi- 
ence of  an  aged  Friend,  who  had  neglected 
the  offers  of  Divine  requiring  until  the  call 
was  no  longer  extended.  Although  leading 
a  quiet  Chnstian  life,  he  felt  during  the  years 
remorse  and  deep  regret. 

This  has  at  times  deeply  impressed  me, 
and  I  now  recur  to  it  with  fear  lest  any  of 
us  should  turn  back  from  the  offered  grace 
of  God.  To  those  who  have  once  tasted  and 
known,  is  the  penalty  greatest. 

We  cannot  choose  our  own  way  or  give  a 
partial  surrender  and  be  accepted.  But  it  is 
by  striving  on  to  give  up  all  into  his  hands, 
even  until  the  serving  of  Christ  shall  be  our 
first  desire;  and  not  to  follow  after  the  con 
cerns  of  life  to  our  own  hurt  and  to  the  loss  of 
the  church.  They  that  serve  and  stand  for 
Christ  truly  feel  the  need  of  giving  up  self 
Trials  and  provings  come  to  all.  The  less  of 
self  and  pride  that  remains  in  one  leaves  .'ess 
ground  for  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Let  us 
step  aside  from  the  enemy  and  wait  for  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  to  be  used  only  at  his 
bidding. 

They  that  dwell  in  Christ  can  place  no 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  others,  or  do 
aught  to  discourage  them.     R.  W.  Hall. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  Month  nth,  1908. 

Phillips  Brooks  has  put  the  resurrec- 
tion lesson  in  these  words:  "You  are  called 
on  to  give  up  a  luxury,  and  you  do  it.  The 
little  piece  of  comfortable  living  is  quietly 
buried  away  underground.  But  that  is  not 
the  last  of  it.  The  small  indulgence  which 
would  have  made  your  bodily  life  easier 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  a  year  or  two,  undergoes 
some  strange  alteration  in  its  burial,  and 
comes  out  a  spiritual  quality  that  blesses 
and  enriches  your  soul  for  ever  and  ever. 
You  surrender  some  ambition  that  had  ex- 
ercised a  proud  power  over  you,  in  whose 
train  and  shadow  you  had  hoped  to  live 
with  something  of  its  glory  cast  on  you. 
You  send  that  down  into  its  grave,  and  that 
too  will  not  rest  there.  .  .  .  You  sur- 
render a  dear  friend  at  the  call  of  death, 
and  out  of  his  grave  the  real  power  of  friend- 
ship rises  stronger  and  more  eternal  into 
your  life." 


TO  EDWARD  AND  ELIZABETH  GOVE. 

[Valued  ministers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  New 
Hampshire.  A  Poem  by  Whittier  on  the  fifty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage.  A  portion  of  these 
verses,  it  is  said,  have  never  yet  appeared  in  print — Ed.] 


Full  fifty  years  ago  you  took 
Each  other's  hands  in  meeting. 

No  wedding  guests  by  railroad  came. 
No  telegrams  sent  greeting. 


There  in  a  plain,  old-fashioned  way 
Your  common  life  beginning. 

While  Edward  cut  the  salt-marsh  hay, 
Elizabeth  was  spinning. 


What  years  of  toil  and  care  were  yours. 
What  trials  and  what  losses, 

It  matters  not,  they  only  wear 
The  crowns,  who  bear  the  crosses. 


And  naught  avails  it  now  to  tell 

The  story  of  your  trials; 
What  ills  from  granted  wishes  grew. 

What  blessings  from  denials. 
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Suffice  it  that  by  thorny  ways 
You  reached  the  heights  of  duty. 

That  the  sharp  chisel  of  the  Lord, 
Shaped  out  your  spiritual  beauty. 


And  thus  you  gained  a  clearer  sense 
Of  human  lack  and  failing; 

That  truer  made  your  warning  words. 
Your  counsels  more  availing. 


How  sweet  and  calm  the  face  of  age 
Looks  from  the  Quaker  bonnet; 

The  gray  head  matches  well  the  drab, 
Of  the  broad  brim  upon  it! 


While  all  around  you,  old  and  young, 

Obey  the  tyrant  fashion. 
Your  christian  freedom  feels  for  all 

Her  abject  slaves,  compassion. 


And  using  still  without  abuse, 
The  gifts  of  God  so  ample. 

Against  the  folly  of  the  times 
You  set  your  wise  example. 


You  saw  the  world  run  railroad  speed, 
And  show  with  show  competing, 

And  in  your  plain  old  one  horse  shay 
Jogged  off  to  mill  and  meeting! 


And  while  the  rival  sects  their  claims 
Urged  round  you  fast  and  faster. 

You  wrought  in  patient  quietude 
The  service  of  the  Master. 


You  heard  more  clear  the  still  small,  voice 
As  outward  sounds  grew  louder; 

Unmixed  you  kept  your  simple  faith, 
And  made  no  spiritual  chowder. 

'3 

You  had  your  hours  of  doubt  and  fear 

in  common  with  all  living; 
You  erred,  you  failed,  you  felt  each  day 
The  need  of  God's  forgiving! 

'4 

Still  tenderly  and  graciously 

A  Father's  hand  was  leading; 
And  all  the  while  your  utmost  need 

His  mercy  was  exceeding. 


>5 

Now  in  that  peaceful  trust  which  knows 

Nor  fear,  nor  vain  desire. 
You  wait  the  voice  the  prophet  heard 

Which  bade  him  come  up  higher! 
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More  than  this  fading  world  of  time 
The  world  that  watches  o'er  you; 

And  few  the  living  friends  compared 
With  dear  ones  gone  before  you. 

•7 

Where  are  the  Church's  fathers  now? 

And  where  its  nursing  mothers? 
The  places  that  the  worthies  held 

To-day  are  filled  by  others. 


Yet  tender  memory  sees  them  still 

The  gallery  seats  possessing. 
And  mingling  with  the  living,  bow 

Their  reverent  heads  in  blessing. 

'9 

Oh!  may  the  faith  which  strengthened  them 
Your  human  spirits  strengthen. 

As  silently  and  solemnly 

The  evening  shadows  lengthen. 


And,  when,  as  comes  it  must  to  all. 

To  you  the  call  is  given, 
Wide  may  the  gates  of  pearl  unfold 

To  welcome  you  to  heaven. 

John  G.  Whittier! 

Eighth  Month  29th,  1872. 

Sleeping  in  Meeting. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  which  p 
duces  a  more  deadening  influence  and  z 
pearance  in  the  meetings  of  Friends,  th 
to  see  the  members  sleeping  and  noddilf 
as  if  that  was  their  vocation.    Not  orr 
is  the  effect  of  this  sad  condition  visil 
on  the  part  of  those  who  indulge  in  it,  t 
indeed  there  are  evidences  which  convir 
us  that  its  contagious  allurements  are  hu 
ful  to  the  community  also.    How  can 
expect  to  receive  strength  or  nourishmf 
for  our  souls  when  we  subvert  them 
the  gratification  of  our  carnal  inclinatio 
thereby  developing  our  weakness?    Is  i|t 
this  the  opposite  from  what  we  assemjs 
for?    Do  we  all  receive  that  spiritual  fc|i 
and  strength  which  alone  can  be  obtair,i 
by  patiently  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  wfli 
we  are  thus  overcome  in  our  weakness!- 
overcome  with  drowsiness — so  that  (|r 
minds  are  not  on  Him,  and  our  hearts  ir 
from  Him,  even  indulging  in  those  carijd 
gratifications  for  which  we  have  asseinb|d 
that  we  might  receive  strength  to  overconj? 
From  the  fact  that  the  same  individui-s 
are  found,  time  after  time,  giving  way  0 
this  temptation — this  weakening  propensi 
we  may  suppose  that  the  life  in  them|s 
low.  And  can  we  but  conclude  that  th\y 
do  not  seek  aright  to  be  found  of  God,  p  - 
taking  of  that  bread  and  water  of  life,  wh  h 
alone  they  should  congregate  to  partake  tf 
on  such  occasions?   Oh!  that  all  might  [C 
awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  necessy 
of  ever  being  on  the  watch  in  this  particuk 
that  the  Life  may  not  depart  from  thel, 
but  be  with  them  and  enable  them  to  lalk 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard  to  his  praise,  hoiir 
and  glory,  and  be  partakers  of  that  sus!- 
nance  which  alone  can  nourish  up  the  S'll 
unto  everiasting  life. — E.  L.,  in  Wesin 
Friend,  1882. 
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"God  bless  our  school! 
Teach  us  the  word  of  truth  to  know; 
Teach  us  in  Christian  strength  to  grow; 
Teach  us  to  serve  thee  here  below: 
God  bless  our  school!" 


A  CHILD  is  all  the  time  learning  lessons. 
That  is  the  business  of  children.  That  is 
why  they  go  to  school  and  that  is  why  they 
have  teachers.  But  lessons  are  not  only 
taught  in  the  schoolhouse;  they  are  taught 
at  home,  in  the  house — lessons  that  father 
and  mother  and  brother  and  sister  teach  you. 
That  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  a  truth  that  every- 
body has  recognized  not  only  for  one  year 
but  for  hundreds  of  years.  And  we  learn  a 
^reat  many  lessons  with  no  teacher  except 
the  things  that  God  has  made.  And, 
really,  the  way  God  teaches  us  is  by  the 
things  that  he  has  made,  and  how  many 
things  there  are !  Look  at  everything  about 
^ou  and  ask  who  made  them.  You  see  a 
lOUse;  who  made  that  house?  Man  did. 
VVho  made  the  boards  of  the  house?  They 
A^ere  made  by  man  with  his  circular  saw. 
vVho  made  the  nails?  Man  made  the  nails. 
But  see,  who  grew  the  tree?  Man  did  not. 
'  Who  put  the  iron  in  the  earth?  Man  did 
lot.  Who  gave  man  skill  and  endowment 
;o  that  he  had  sense  enough  to  cut  the  trees 
down  and  saw  them  into  boards,  and  dig 
but  the  iron  and  fashion  it  into  nails?  Who 
(iij^ave  man  this  sense? — S.  S.  Advocate. 


The  Words  of  a  Boy. — Patrick  A.  Col- 
i|ins,  mayor  of  Boston  for  a  number  of  years 
bast,  believes  that  a  boy's  word  is  worth 
ristening  to.  One  time  complaint  was  made 
lo  him  that  a  saloon  was  located  too  near 
ito  a  certain  pubHc  school.  The  politicians 
and  others  interested  in  keeping  the  place 
open,  urged  him  not  to  interfere  with  the 
Tesort.  The  school  authorities  desired  it 
closed  or  removed. 

i  After  the  mayor  had  listened  to  arguments 
j'rom  both  sides,  he  said:  "Well,  I'm  going 
to  let  the  boys  of  the  school  tell  me  what 
they  think  of  the  place.  Send  me,"  he  said 
10  the  principal,  "half  a  dozen  of  your 
iorightest  boys.  I'll  listen  to  them." 
i  The  next  day,  half  a  dozen  of  the  boys, 
ranging  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
called  on  the  mayor.  Each  boy  gave  some 
reason  why  he  believed  the  saloon  ought  to 
DC  taken  away,  until  it  came  to  the  last 
one,  a  youngster  of  twelve.  He  looked  the 
mayor  squarely  in  the  eye,  and  gave  his 
reason : 

i  "My  school  gives  me  a  chance  to  be  the 
mayor  of  Boston  some  day;  the  saloon  can't. 
(I  tnink  we  boys  ought  to  have  all  the  show 
(we  can  get  to  be  mayor.  That's  all  I  know 
labout  it." 

I  The  mayor  threw  himself  back  in  his 
ichair  and  laughed  heartily;  then,  straight- 
lening  up,  he  said  to  the  last  spokesman: 
i"My  boy,  you  have  said  more  than  did  all 
|the  politicians  and  the  teachers.  You  shall 
:have  the  show  to  be  mayor.  That  saloon 
iwill  have  to  quit  business  at  once." 

The  boys  gave  the  mayor  a  hearty  cheer 
land  marched  out  of  his  office.    They  had 


conquered,  and  were  consequently  happy 
and  triumphant. — Congregational  IVork. 

About  Olives.— When  you  eat  olives  do 
you  ever  wonder  where  they  grow,  and  how? 
Those  that  we  eat  come  probably  from  Italy 
or  Spain,  where  there  are  large  groves  of 
trees.  These  olive  groves  are  very  old;  for 
the  trees  grow  slowly,  and  do  not  bear  fruit 
for  many  years  after  they  are  planted. 
Before  the  olives  are  ripe  they  look  like 
little  green  plums;  but  as  they  ripen  they 
grow  paler  and  then  dark  again  until,  when 
ripe,  they  are  almost  black.  In  Palestine, 
where  so  many  of  the  stories  told  in  the 
Bible  happened,  the  people  care  more  for 
their  olive  trees  than  for  the  others.  They 
eat  and  sell  the  fruit,  and  make  beautiful 
ornaments  from  the  wood  which  is  very  hard 
and  lasts  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  eariiest  trees  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  is  the  olive  tree,  for  we  read  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Genesis  that  when  the  dove 
which  Noah  had  sent  forth  from  the  ark  re- 
turned, she  brought  in  her  mouth  an  olive 
leaf,  which  showed  that  the  waters  were  dry- 
ing off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ever  since  that 
time  the  olive  has  always  been  a  sign  of 
peace. 

The  olive  tree  is  highly  prized  for  its  fruit, 
which,  I  suppose,  you  have  all  seen.  Olives 
are  a  favorite  dish  on  many  tables,  and 
doubtless  some  of  our  little  readers  have 
already  learned  to  like  them. 

From  olives  an  oil  is  made  which  is  very 
widely  used.  In  order  to  make  this  oil  the 
olives  are  thrown  into  a  stone  mill.  Here 
the  olives  are  crushed  to  a  pulp  beneath  the 
heavy  wheel  which  is  turned  by  hand.  The 
pulp  is  afterward  put  into  a  press  and  squeez- 
ed until  all  the  oil  has  been  pressed  out  of  it. 
A  full  sized  olive  tree  is  said  to  produce  fifty 
pounds  of  oil. 

Olive  trees  are  found  all  over  Palestine  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  where  the  climate 
is  warm.  Just  outside  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
is  a  mountain  called  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Once  this  mountain  was  covered  with  olive 
trees,  but  now  there  are  only  a  few  old  trees 
left.  This  spot  is  a  very  sacred  one,  for  it 
was  here  our  Saviour  walked  and  talked  with 
his  disciples,  as  he  went  backward  and  for- 
ward between  Jeruselem,  and  the  home  at 
Bethany,  where  Lazarus  lived  with  his  sisters 
Mary  and  Martha. 

It  was  also  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  that 
Jesus  beheld  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  wept 
over  it,  as  he  thought  of  the  destruction  that 
should  come  t6  the  people  because  of  their 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart. — Apples  of 
Gold. 


declined  the  nouns,  conjugated  the  verbs 
and  read  the  Latin  reader  from  start  to 
"finis."  One  of  them  says  that  fifteen- 
minute  talk  "took  us  from  the  farm,  sent 
us  through  college  and  made  me  an  educator 
for  thirty  years;  four  years  as  an  instructor 
at  Haverford  College,  four  years  at  an  Eng- 
lish and  classical  academy  which  my  brother 
and  I  started  in  Philadelphia  to  fit  boys  for 
college;  two  years  at  the  head  of  a  large 
boarding  school  established  close  to  my  old 
home,  and  nineteen  years  as  principal  and 
superintendent  of  a  semi-collegiate  school 
at  Providence." 

The  twins,  who  were  Quakers,  were  not 
only  exceptionally  successful  teachers,  but 
by  rare  business  sagacity  forty  years  ago 
they  bought  a  picturesque  tract  of  land  on 
the  crest  of  the  Shawangunk  Mountains  and 
made  it  one  of  the  most  superb  summer  re- 
sorts in  America.  One  of  the  twins,  Alfred 
Smiley,  of  Minnewaska,  has  departed  this 
life,  but  the  other,  Albert  K.  Smiley,  srill 
reigns  at  Lake  Mohonk,  rich  in  years  and  in 
honors,  a  friend  of  peace,  and  one  of  the 
most  zealous  of  American  philanthropists. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


Brains  and  Energy. — Twin  boys  were 
born  on  a  farm  on  the  Kennebec.  They  did 
the  chores  and  attended  the  local  schools  till 
they  were  fourteen  years  old,  never  dream- 
ing of  any  life  but  that  of  country  farmers. 

One  day  a  teacher  had  a  fifteen-minute 
talk  with  the  lads  after  school  and  put  into 
their  heads  the  idea  of  studying  Latin  and 
going  to  college.  That  suggestion  set  them 
on  fire  with  ambition.  The  next  day  they 
started  Latin.  Though  they  had  to  leave 
the  country  academy  that  winter  to  chop  a 
year's  supply  of  wood,  while  chopping,  they 


Daily  Living  Bread  and  Deliverance  Prom  Evil. 

And  this  further  is  given  me  to  say  to 
every  particular  person,  to  whom  this  writ- 
ing shall  come.  Whatever  is  thy  condition, 
wait  in  the  Light  which  lets  thee  see  it, — 
there  is  thy  counsel  and  thy  strength  to  be 
received,  to  stay  thee  and  to  recover  thee. 
Art  thou  tempted  to  sin?  Abide  in  that 
which  lets  thee  see  it,  that  there  thou  mayst 
come  to  feed  on  the  right  body  and  not  on 
the  temptation;  for  if  thou  mindest  the 
temptation  it  will  overcome  thee;  but  in  the 
Light  is  salvation.  Or  having  sinned,  art 
thou  tempted  to  despair,  or  to  destroy  thy- 
self? Mind  not  the  temptation,  for  it  is 
death  that  sin  has  brought  forth;  feed  not  on 
it,  nor  mind  it,  lest  thou  eat  condemnation, 
for  it  is  the  wrong  body. 

The  Body  of  Christ  is  felt  in  the  Light,  in 
which  is  Life  from  death,  Grace  and  Truth  to 
feed  on,  which  will  overcome  for  thee,  being 
followed;  but  if  thou  follow  the  temptation, 
fear  and  condemnation  will  swallow  thee  up. 
If  there  appear  to  thee,  voices,  visions  and 
revelations,  feed  not  thereon,  but  abide  in 
the  Light  and  feel  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
there  wilt  thou  receive  faith  and  power  to 
judge  of  every  appearance  and  spirit,  the 
good  to  hold  fast  and  obey,  and  the  false  to 
resist.  Art  thou  in  darkness?  Mind  it  not, 
for  if  thou  dost,  it  will  fill  thee  more;  but 
stand  still  and  act  not,  and  wait  in  patience 
till  Light  arise  out  of  darkness  to  lead  thee. 
Art  thou  wounded  in  conscience?  Feed  not 
there,  but  abide  in  the  Light,  which  leads  to 
the  Grace  and  Truth,  which  teaches  to  deny 
and  put  off  the  weight,  and  removes  the 
cause,  and  brings  saving  health  to  light;  yea, 
this  I  say  to  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  though  thou  hast  made  thy  grave  as 
deep  as  the  nethermost  hell,  or  were  thy 
afflictions  as  great  as  Job's,  and  thy  darkness 
as  the  depth  of  the  sea,  yet  if  thou  wilt  not 
run  to  vain  helps,  as  I  have  done,  but  stay 
upon  the  Lord,  till  He  give  thee  light  by  his 
Word  (who  commands  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness),  thence  will  He  bring  thee  forth. 
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and  his  eye  shall  guide  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
praise  his  Name,  as  1  do  this  day,  Glory  for- 
evermore !  And  this  Word  is  nigh  thee  which 
must  give  thee  light,  though  darkness  com- 
prehends it  not. 

And  hadst  thou  gifts,  revelations,  knowl- 
edge, wisdom,  or  whatever  thou  canst  read 
of  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  and  dost  not 
abide  in  the  Light  and  feed  on  the  Body  of 
Christ,  whence  the  gifts  spring,  but  feedest 
on  the  gift,  thou  mayst  be  up  for  a  while  in 
thy  own  sight,  but  certainly  thou  wilt  wither 
and  die  to  God,  and  darkness  will  come  upon 
thee,  and  thy  food  will  turn  to  thy  condem- 
nation in  the  sight  of  God. 

rhis  1  have  learned  in  the  deeps,  and  in 
secret  when  I  was  alone,  and  now  declare 
openly  in  the  day  of  my  mercy — Glory  to 
the  Highest  forevermore,  who  hath  thus  far 
set  me  free  to  praise  his  righteousness  and 
his  mercy — and  to  the  eternal,  invisible, 
pure  God  over  all,  be  fear,  obedience,  and 
glory  evermore,  Amen. — From  a  paper  writ- 
ten by  James  Nayler,  in  the  year  1659. 


Science  and  Industry. 

Palm-Leaf  Books. — A  remarkable  lit- 
erary curiosity  recently  acquired  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  a  set  of  books  printed, 
or  rather  inscribed,  on  palm  leaves.  It  com- 
prises ninety-eight  volumes,  and  is  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  exe- 
cuted in  Burmese  text. 

At  first  glance  it  might  be  thought  that 
palm  leaves  would  not  afford  a  very  ser- 
viceable substitute  for  paper  in  the  making 
of  books.  But  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  leaves  employed  for  the  purpose  are  of 
enormous  size,  a  dozen  feet  m  length,  per- 
haps, and  that  only  certain  parts  are  util- 
ized. These  parts  are  cut 'from  between 
the  ribs,  each  of  them  forming  a  neat  par- 
allelogram two  feet  in  length  and  three 
inches  in  width.  Each  such  parallelogram 
is  a  page  of  the  volume  that  is  to  be. 

Only  leaves  in  the  second  year  of  their 
growth  are  used,  because,  if  too  young,  the 
material  would  not  have  the  requisite  tough- 
ness, and  if  too  old  it  would  be  dry  and 
brittle.  But  the  leaf-slices  of  proper  age, 
when  duly  curled,  will  not  only  last  for 
hundreds  of  years,  but  also  will  retain  their 
flexibility  is  a  point  of  obvious  importance, 
inasmuch  as  a  palm-leaf  book  whose  leaves 
were  brittle  would  soon  fall  to  pieces,  and 
to  handle  it  without  injuring  it  would  be 
almost  impossible. 

When  the  leaf-slices  have  been  prepared 
in  the  way  described,  the  Burmese  scholar 
takes  in  his  hand  a  very  sharp  stylus  of 
steel,  and  with  it  proceeds  to  wnte,  his 
instrument,  as  he  does  so,  penetrating 
through  the  outer  coat  of  the  leaf.  It  is 
script  as  dainty  and  beautiful  as  any  that 
ever  mcdiicval  monks  knew  how  to  make, 
but  quite  peculiar  in  its  appearance,  every 
one  of  the  letters  being  a  modification  of  a 
circle.  So  fme  is  the  writing,  and  in  lines 
so  close  together,  that  quite  a  lot  of  it  will 
go  upon  a  single  page. 

To  complete  his  work,  the  painstaking 
scribe  takes  a  mixture  of  oil  and  lamp- 
black, and  with  it  rubs  the  writing,  exactly 
as  an  engraver  on  steel  or  copper  would 


treat  a  plate.  Then  he  wipes  it  off,  and 
what  remains  in  the  inscribed  lines  renders 
them  plainly  visible  to  the  eye.  Several 
hundred  such  pages,  all  of  them  of  exactly 
the  same  size,  go  together  to  form  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  bound  by  placing  the  bunch 
of  leaf-slices  between  two  long  and  narrow 
pieces  of  plank  and  tying  them  securely. 
Sometimes  the  edges  of  the  pages  are  gilded. 


The  Gold  Placers  of  Parts  of  Seward 
Peninsula,  Alaska. — No  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  the.  rapid  industrial  changes  that 
may  be  wrought  in  an  isola:ted  province  by 
the  exploitation  of  rich  gold  placers  could 
be  cited  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  history  of  the  large  peninsula  thrust 
out  from  the  northwestern  coast  of  Alaska, 
dividing  the  Bering  Sea  from  the  Polar 
Sea. 

In  a  report  (Bulletin  No.  328)  soon  to 
be  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Alfred  H.  Brooks,  in  charge  of 
the  division  of  Alaskan  mineral  resources, 
says: 

"A  decade  ago  Seward  Peninsula  was 
little  more  than  a  barren  waste,  unpeopled 
except  for  a  few  hundred  Eskimos  and  a 
score  of  white  men;  now  it  is  the  scene  of 
intense  commercial  activity,  supporting  a 
permanent  population  of  3000  or  4000  peo- 
ple, which  in  summer  is  more  than  doub'ed 
Then  the  igloo  of  the  Eskimos  and  a  mission 
were  the  only  permanent  habitations;  now 
a  well-built  town  with  all  the  adjuncts  of 
civilization  looks  out  on  Bering  Sea,  and 
a  dozen  smaller  settlements  are  scattered 
through  the  peninsula.  This  region,  which 
then  produced  only  a  few  furs,  now  in- 
creases the  wealth  of  the  world  annually 
by  neariy  $8,000,000.  A  decade  ago  the 
only  communication  with  the  civilized  world 
was  through  the  annual  visit  of  the  Arctic 
whaling  fleet  and  the  revenue  cutter;  now 
a  score  of  ocean  liners  ply  between  Nome 
and  Puget  Sound  during  the  summer  months 
and  even  in  winter  a  weekly  mail  service 
is  maintained  by  dog  teams.  Moreover, 
military  telegraph  lines,  cables,  and  wireless 
systems,  and  a  private  telephone  system 
keep  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  in  close 
touch  with  the  outer  worid.  Railways 
connecting  some  of  the  inland  mining  cen- 
ters with  tide  water  traverse  regions  which 
a  few  years  ago  were  almost  unknown  to 
white  men.  This  industrial  improvement 
is  the  result  of  the  discovery  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  gold  deposits." 

  • 

Sun  Power. — There  is  one  source  to 
which  all  minds  revert  when  this  question 
is  mentioned,  a  source  most  promising  and 
yet  one  which  has  so  far  eluded  the  investi- 
gator. The  sun  on  a  clear  day  delivers  upon 
each  square  yard  of  the  earth's  surface  the 
equivalent  of  approximately  two  horse-power 
of  mechanical  energy  working  continuously. 
If  even  a  fraction  of  this  power  could  be 
transformed  into  mechanical  or  electrical  en- 
ergy and  stored,  it  would  do  the  worid's 
work.  Here  is  power  delivered  at  our  very 
doors  without  cost.  How  to  store  the  en- 
ergy so  generously  furnished,  and  keep  it 
on  tap  for  future  use,  is  the  problem.  T  hat 
the  next  half  century  will  see  some  solution 


thereof,  either  chemical  or  otherwise,  seena 
likely. — Atlantic.  ; 

Quaint   Japanese    Customs. — Writin 
from  Japan,  an  American  says:  "You  mus 
come  here  to  appreciate  some  of  the  quain 
customs  and  usages  which  contact  with  othe 
people  has  not  yet  driven  out.    To  rea 
about  them  gives  you  only  a  poor  idea.  Fc 
instance,  did  you  ever  know  what  an  impoi 
tant  thing  a  piece  of  string  is  here?  Tli 
children,  workmen,  idlers,  servants,  all  ca; 
ry  pieces  of  string  for  use  in  case  of  eme 
gency.    With  us  the  emergency  would  arii 
only  when  a  parcel  had  to-be  done  up,  bi 
the  Jap  uses  his  pieces  of  string  as  a  fir:l 
aid  to  the  injured,  to  repair  a  rent  in  hi 
clothing,  to  fix  a  broken-down  jinrikisha,  1 
mend  tools,  to  take  measurements,  and,  i 
fact,  the  string  is  his  universal  tool  ches 
The  queerest  use  to  which  it  is  put,  accon 
ing  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  when  a  polii 
officer  arrests  a  man,  ties  a  bit  of  string  aboi 
the  arrested  man's  wrist  and  then  leads  hii 
by  the  loose  end  of  the  thin  hempen  fett 
to  the  lockup.    You  ask:  'Why  doesn't  tl; 
Jap  crook  break  the  string  and  find  a  gati 
way?'    He  could,  but  he  would  not.  Thaljl| 
where  his  respect  for  the  law  comes  in,  atl 
the  bit  of  string  holds  the  man  as  secureH 
as  though  he  were  manacled  by  our  ovH 
humane  chilled  steel,  nickel-plated  and  snaH 
locked  method."  B 


Some  Birds  I've  Met. — Some  years  a] 
I  was  invited  by  some  gentlemen  in  Crisfieli 
Md.,  to  go  gunning  on  the  great  salt  marsh 
which  lie  along  the  Tangier  and  Pokemo; 
Sounds.  I 

I  was  given  a  gun,  a  game  bag  and  soi'' 
ammunition  and  we  started  for  a  da's 
sport.  I  was  soon  sej^arated  from  my  co:  ■ 
panions  and  strolled  leisurely  along  the  she 
enjoying  the  music  of  the  waves,  the  smi 
of  the  grasses,  the  bracing  salt  air  and  t: 
great  stretch  of  blue  water  under  a  cloudhi 
sky,  when  a  beautiful  bird  lit  on  the  sh(.' 
near  me.  : 

Its  breast  was  snowy  white,  it  had  a  t 
black  ring  around  its  neck,  and  its  wirs 
and  back  were  delicately  marked  and  shad( . 
It  ran  along  the  shore  and  uttered  its  LV 
musical  note,  and  I  tried  to  repeat  it.  It 
stopped,  looked  back  at  me,  and  called  agal, 
and  I  answered,  and  followed  after,  admirik 
its  beauty  and  gracefulness.  | 

I  had  a  gun  in  my  hand,  but  no  more  ica 
of  killing  that  beautiful  creature  than  1  hi 
of  shooting  myself;  it  was  too  lovely  0 
destroy. 

After  a  while  it  flew  away  to  join  its  coii- 
panions  and  I  went  home  with  an  emfjy 
game  bag,  a  clear  conscience,  and  a  pleji- 
ant  memory  of  the  beautiful  bird  that  hid 
talked  to  me  on  the  marsh. 

I  was  visiting  in  Harford  County,  Mdja 
few_  summers  ago,  and  one  morning,  wl  e 
sitting  on  the  back  porch,  I  saw  a  rain  cr|iv 
light  on  the  garden  fence  not  twenty  fit 
from  me. 

I  was  very  much  surprised,  as  I  had  J- 
ways  heard  it  was  a  very  shy  bird,  andts 
habit  was  to  keep  in  lonely  places,  so  it  us 
seldom  seen. 

1  had  occasionally  heard  its  mounul 
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ote  from  the  deep  woods,  and  had  been 
ssuted  that  it  was  a  sign  of  rain,  as  it  was 
ever  heard  only  just  before  a  shower,  and 
lat  was  why  it  was  called  the  rain  crow. 
All  these  traditions  received  a  rude  shock 
l/hen  I  saw  it  on  the  garden  fence  about 
ine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  breast  v/as  a  delicate  yellow,  and  the 
ack  wings  and  tail  a  yellowish  brown,  and 
very  movement  was  grace  itself. 
After  resting  a  moment  it  flew  down 
mong  the  tomato  vines,  and  soon  reap- 
eared  with  a  large  brown  caterpillar  cov- 
red  with  sharp  stiff  bristles  or  spines  that 
ting  and  burn  as  fire  when  you  touch  them. 

He  first  killed  it  by  crushing  its  head,  then 
he  neck,  and  went  on  gradually  down  to  the 
ul,  biting  every  part  and  breaking  oft"  all 
le  stiff  bristles,  cleaning  it  perfectl}'  before 
e  swallowed  it.  When  he  flew  away  I 
ent  to  the  fence  and  examined  the  small 
rown  spines  that  were  stiff  enough  to  break. 
Not  being  an  ornithologist  1  cannot  give 
le  correct  name  of  this  bird,  but  when  1 
;lated  this  incident  to  one  who  professed 
)  know,  he  told  me  the  rain  crow  was  the 
ickoo. 

Last  summicr  I  was  visiting  near  Delta, 
a.,  where  they  have  the  rural  free  postal 
lelivery  service, 
if  A  small  iron  box  is  placed  at  the  gate  of 
III  farm  or  at  the  crossroads,  and  all  mail 
latter  is  put  in  it  for  the  postman,  v/ho 
ikes  it  away  when  it  comes,  and  leaves  any 
e  may  have  for  the  family. 
In  the  letter-box  near  the  home  of  the 
—  McCurdy,  a  little  wren  decided  to  build 
er  nest,  so  she  began  by  carrying  in  twigs 
nd  grass  through  the  aperture  for  putting 
1  the  letters. 

.-\t  first  the  ladies  did  not  want  her  there, 

•  D  they  threw  out  all  her  material,  but  they 
ad  calculated  without  their  wren,  for  when 

-  'little  wren  makes  up  her  mind  to  build  in 

certain  place,  your  patience  must  stretch 
^  '•dm  spring  to  autumn  to  stop  her. 
' '  So  every  time  they  threv/  them  out  she 
arried  them  all  back,  until  at  last  her  pa- 
'=  ient  persistence  won  their  sympathy  and 

-  I(ie  was  allowed  to  proceed  without  further 

•  ^terference.  She  built  her  nest  and  raised 
er  young  in  that  letter-box,  though  she 
'as  disturbed  every  day. 

f-  '•  When  any  one  raised  the  lid  to  take  out 
"  Otters  she  would  fly  away,  but  return  as 

X)n  as  they  had  gone.  She  raised  tv/o 
^'^roods  there  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
'•ler,  and  sometimes  when  the  postman  took 

ut  the  letters  there  would  be  five  little 

irds  sitting  in  a  row. 
' '  When  I  was  there  in  August  she  was  still 
'  eeping  around  the  letter-box,  going  in  and 

ut,  apparently  unable  to  leave  the  old  nest 
-*rom  which  her  birdlings  had  flown. — John 

\.  Holmes. — The  Church  Standard. 

i\   

'  «  It  is  God's  Free  Grace  that  remits  and 
pilots  out  sin;  of  which  the  death  of  Christ 

'nd  his  sacrificing  Himself  was  a  most  cer- 

ain  declaration  and  confirmation.  This 
li  kas  not  for  the  pacifying  of  God,  but  of 
iii  len's  conscience  as  to  past  sin. — William 


ENN. 


iiiH  He  who  blesses  most  is  blest. 


The  Great  Paymaster. 

An  aid  of  the  Czar  Alexander  who  had 
been  long  and  faithfully  devoted  to  the  em- 
peror's service,  found  one  day,  on  a  careful 
examination  of  his  assets  and  liabilities,  that 
he  was  hopelessly  bankrupt.  The  revelation 
was  astounding  to  him.  The  bills  were  gath- 
ered up  and  laid  on  the  table,  and  a  clear  list 
of  the  liabilities  drawn  up  and  read  over  and 
over  again.  After  turning  the  matter  care- 
fully in  his  mind,  he  wrote  down  on  his  paper 
this  pertinent  question: 

" IVho  is  to  pay  all  these?" 

The  question  was  repeatedly  read,  but  no 
fitting  answer  could  be  conjured  up.  Mean- 
time the  aid  fell  asleep  at  his  desk,  with  the 
schedule  and  its  interrogatory  at  the  bottom 
lying  before  him. 

The  Czar  happened  to  pass  through  the 
room  and  seeing  the  papers  lying  before  the 
sleeping  aid,  drew  near  and  read  the  cata- 
logue of  indebtedness  and  the  question  ap- 
pended. Without  disturbing  the  repose  of 
the  faithful  aid,  he  took  the  pen  and  wrote 
as  the  fitting  reply  to  the  question,  "  I,  Alex- 
ander;" then  quietly  retired.  How  great 
was  the  man's  surprise,  on  awakening,  to 
find  that  the  master  of  whom  he  had  been 
most  afraid  had  become  his  surety. 

The  Czar's  servant  may  fitly  represent  fal- 
len man.  He  is  hopelessly  indebted.  The 
long,  black  catalogue  of  sin  is  drawn  out 
before  him  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
The  revelation  is  terrible.  How  can  such  a 
guilty  soul  meet  its  God?  As  he  surveys  it 
the  record  grows  darker.  He  agonizes  under 
the  sense  of  guilt  and  exposure,  as  he  finds 
the  wrath  of  God  revealed  against  all  un- 
godliness and  unrighteousness  of  men.  Bit- 
ter things  are  written  against  himself.  As 
he  surveys  the  list  of  liabilities  he  cries,  "IVho 
is  to  pay  all  these?" 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  matter. 
Ours  is  a  God  of  infinite  compassion  and  love 
as  well  as  of  exact  justice.  He  "  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son 
that  v/hosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish  but  have  everlastin|T  life."  The  Czar 
remembered  the  aid  for  his  faithful  service; 
but  God  commendeth  his  love  toward  ps, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died 
for  us."  And  this  blessed  Lord  who  was 
given  for  us,  gave  also  him.self  to  secure  our 
redemption.  "Herein  is  love,  not  that  we 
loved  Him  but  that  He  loved  us  and  gave 
himself  for  us."  While  we  were  yet  asleep 
in  our  sins  and  in  our  alienation  from  God, 
this  great  daysman  passed  by,  and  finding 
our  perplexity  on  account  of  the  black  regis- 
ter, wrote  down  at  the  foot  of  it  in  great 
capitals:  "1,  even  1  am  He  that  blotteth  out 
thy  transgressions  for  mine  own  sake,  and 
will  not  remember  thy  sins."  Such  is  our 
great  pay-master. 

"  Lord,  I  believe  were  sinners  more 
Than  sands  upon  the  ocean  shore 
Thou  hast  for  all  a  ransom  paid 
For  all  a  full  atonement  made." 

— The  Christian. 


God  always  proceeds  orderly;  to  every- 
thing there  is  a  season  and  a  time;  he  never 
sends  an  unseasonable  trouble,  nor  an  un- 
suitable mercy;  trials  and  comforts  are 
always  on  his  part,  well  timed. 


Do  not  conclude  the  Lord  is  not  with  you, 
because  things  go  very  contrary,  and  he 
does  not  appear  for  you :  he  was  in  the  ship 
notwithstanding  the  storm,  and  the  disciples 
thought  of  perishing. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

The  closing  exercises  of  Corinth  Academy  were  given 
on  Fourth  Month  29th  and  30th,  and  Fifth  Month  1st. 

On  the  evening  of  Fourth  Month  29th,  the  m.ain 
feature  of  the  program  was  an  oratorical  contest. 
Benj.  F.  Roberson  presented  the  medal  to  Robt.  W. 
Winborne,  Jr.,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  the  successful  candi- 
date. 

The  literary  societies  of  Corinth  Academy  gave  a 
joint  entertainment  on  Fourth  Month  30th. 

The  commencement  exercises  proper  took  place  on 
Fifth  Month  ist.  The  Guilford  College  scholarship 
was  awarded  to  Julia  A.  Raiford.  The  principal,  Edgar 
T.  Snipes,  stated  that  several  material  improvements 
had  been  made  during  the  year  and  announced  that 
over  two  hundred  books  and  periodicals  had  been  added 
to  the  Library. 

Miles  White,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Caswell  Grave,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  J.  Peter  Hollard,  Franklin,  Va.,  each  ad- 
dressed the  audience.  Mary  Mendenhall  Hobbs,  North 
Carolina,  delivered  the  Commencement  address. 

Edgar  T.  Snipes. 

Gathered  Notes. 

The  Color  of  Religion. — But  it  should  not  be  im- 
agined that  gorgeous  color  or  magnificent  architecture 
or  pealing  organs  are  themselves  any  part  of  religion, 
any  more  than  polychrome  hoods  and  sashes  are  any 
part  of  education.  John  B.  Gough  sat  with  the  digni- 
taries on  a  college  commencement  stage,  and  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  the  salutatorian's  Latin  until  he 
came  to  the  word  "ignoramus."  "That's  me!"  said  he. 
The  colored  glory  is  as  distinguished  on  the  shoulders 
of  an  ignoramus  as  on  those  of  a  university  don;  and 
an  ecclesiastic  or  altar  boy  is  not  a  whit  sanctified  by 
his  outer  decorations.  He  must  quite  disrobe  himself 
of  them  when  he  comes  to  St.  Peter's  gate,  and  must 
enter  in  as  plain  as  a  Quaker.  Color  makes  m.ore  show 
on  earth  than  it  does  in  heaven. — The  Independent. 


Last  year  New  York  city  spent  $33,000,000  in  its 
public  schools;  Chicago,  $23,000,000;  Boston  more  than 
$10,000,000;  Philadelphia,  a  little  more  than  $6,000,000. 
The  third  city  of  the  United  States  in  population,  Phila- 
delphia, stood  thirty-fourth  in  per  capita  expenditure 
on  the  schools. 


The  Mexican  Herald  contains  the  following  dispatch  : 
"Guanajuato,  Dec.  27. — The  city  of  Guanajuato  has 
heretofore  been  considered  a  health  resort;  and  it  is 
known  that  persons  over  100  years  old  are  not  rare  in 
this  camp.  One  old  woman,  named  Juana  Huachin- 
ango,  is  112  years  old,  and  there  is  an  old  man  here 
named  Ricardo  Oblatos  who  is  108  years  old.  Both 
of  these  Mexicans  are  very  active.  The  woman  may 
be  seen  sewing  every  day,  and  the  old  man  has  acquired 
a  third  set  of  teeth."  This  seems  to  fully  indorse  the 
selection  of  Guanajuato  for  the  marvelously  success- 
ful hospital  which  has  been  so  long  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Salmans. 


The  Magdalen  Society,  of  Philadelphia,  213  N. 
2 1  St  Street. — Founded  1800 — at  a  public  meeting  held 
in  Friends'  School  House,  of  which  Bishop  William 
White,  first  President  of  the  Society,  was  Chairman. — 
For  the  care  and  protection  of  girls  and  young  women 
who  have  gone  astray. 

The  Society  appeals  for  assistance  to  carry  on  the 
work  for  which  it  was  organized  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

Its  income  from  investments  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  Home,  and  we  ask  our  friends  to  aid 
us  in  our  efforts  to  reclaim  those  who  have  been  misled, 
whom  it  is  our  endeavor,  by  christian  influences,  to  help 
forward  in  the  way  of  right  living. 

Any  contribution  one  may  make  will  be  welcome  and 
can  be  sent  as  a  subscription,  or  donation. 

Edward  Bettle,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

5 14  Walnut  Street. 

DouKHOBOR  Notes.— Seventy-five  Doukhobors  ar- 
rived at  Yorkton  in  Saskatchewan,  Fourth  Month, 
29th,  in  charge  of  Inspector  Simsen  of  prisons  depart- 
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ment  of  Toronto.  They  were  persuaded  to  board  the 
cars,  only  on  the  assurance  that  they  were  being  taken 
to  a  warmer  climate.  A  hurried  meeting  of  the  town 
council  and  board  of  trade  was  called,  and  the  follow- 
ing telegram  sent  to  Premier  Scott  and  other  heads  of 
government  at  Regina: — Seventy-one  undesirables, 
more  or  less  insane,  and  practically  destitute,  aliens, 
several  of  them  nude,  who  are  not  and  never  were  citi- 
zens of  Yorkton,  were  shipped  here  last  night  from  Fort 
William  in  charge  of  an  official  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment. The  town  of  Yorkton  disavows  responsibility 
and  asks  the  government  of  Saskatechewan  to  take  the 
necessary  action." 

While  awaiting  a  disposal  of  the  case  between  the  two 
jurisdictions,  the  Doukhobors  were  still  in  the  cars  and 
were  being  fed  on  peanuts  and  apples. 

Westtown  Notes. 

'■  IVesent  Day  Ornithologists  and  their  Work,"  was 
the  subject  of  George  S.  Morris's  paper  before  the  Alum- 
ni Natural  History  meeting  on  Sixth-day  evening  of 
last  week.  The  next  morning  a  quite  successful  bird 
walk  was  taken  under  the  leadership  of  George  S.  Morris 
and  Louisa  M.  Jacob. 

Ann  Elizabeth  Comfort  read  to  the  girls  on  First-day 
evening  a  recent  article  of  Caroline  E.  Stephens,  and 
William  B.  Harvey  read  to  the  boys  the  account  of  the 
life  of  Joseph  S.  Elkinton  recently  prepared  for  the  pro- 
posed biographical  publication. 

George  M.  Comfort,  George  Abbott,  Joel  Cadbury, 
Samuel  C.  Moon,  Walter  L.  Moore,  Ann  Elizabeth  Com- 
fort, Anna  K.  Cadbury,  Sarah  S.  Carter,  Susanna  S. 
Kite  and  Mary  Anna  Forsythe  constituted  the  Visiting 
Committee  at  the  school  last  First  and  Second-days. 

Joseph  Elkinton  was  present  at  the  Fifth-day  morn- 
ing meeting  last  week  and  spoke  acceptably. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  conference  has  lately  been  held 
in  Washington,  lasting  three  days,  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  Governors  of  many  states  whom  he 
had  invited  to  meet  with  him,  and  consider  the  meas- 
ures which  should  be  taken  to  preserve  for  future  gen- 
erations the  material  and  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States.  The  Governors  of  forty-four  States, 
Cabinet  officers,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  prominent  persons,  were  present.  In  an  address 
to  the  conference  the  President  said:  "The  wise  use  of 
all  of  our  natural  resources,  which  are  our  national 
resources  as  well,  is  the  great  material  question  of 
to-day.  I  have  asked  you  to  come  together  now  be- 
cause the  enormous  consumption  of  these  resources  and 
the  threat  of  imminent  exhaustion  of  some  of  them, 
due  to  reckless  and  wasteful  use,  once  more  calls  for 
common  effort,  common  action.  Since  the  days  when 
tbe  Constitution  was  adopted,  steam  and  electricity 
have  revolutionized  the  mdustrial  world.  Nowhere 
has  the  revolution  been  so  great  as  in  our  own  country. 
In  a  word,  we  have  thoughtlessly,  and  to  a  large  degree 
unnecessarily,  diminished  the  resources  upon  which  not 
only  our  prosperity  but  the  prosperity  of  our  children 
must  always  depend.  We  have  become  great  because 
of  the  lavish  use  of  our  resources.  But  the  time  has 
come  to  inquire  seriously  what  will  happen  when  our 
forests  arc  gone,  when  the  coal,  the  iron,  the  oil  and  the 
gas  are  exhausted,  when  the  soils  still  further  shall 
have  been  impoverished  and  washed  into  the  streams, 
polluting  the  rivers,  denuding  the  fields  and  obstruct- 
ing navigation."  The  Governors  agreed  upon  a  decla- 
ration of  principles  in  which  they  "commend  the  wise 
forethought  of  the  President  in  sounding  the  note  of 
warning  as  to  the  waste  and  exhaustion  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  country,  and  signify  our  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  action  in  calling  this  conference  to  consider 
the  same  and  to  seek  remedies  therefor  through  co- 
operation of  the  nation  and  the  States."  After  the 
conference  ended,  the  Governors  present  took  steps  to 
call  another  meeting,  to  be  held  next  year  in  another 
place,  for  the  consideration  of  various  subjects  afTect- 
ing  the  general  welfare,  and  where  it  is  suggested  a 
permanent  organization  of  such  officials  may  be  effected. 

A  decision  has  been  given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
I  ennsvlvania.  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the 
State  health  laws  forbidding  the  pollution  of  rivers  by 
.sewage  matters.  &c.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Dixon,  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Health,  has  announced  his  intention 
of  now  taking  legal  measures  against  certain  munici- 
palities who  are  allowing  sewage  to  contaminate  the 
streams. 

The  trial  of  persons  involved  in  the  Capitol  conspir- 
acy cases  has  been  resumed  at  I  larrisburg. 


The  Senate  has  passed  without  amendment  the  House 
bill  restoring  the  motto,  "  In  God  We  Trust,"  on  coins 
of  the  United  States. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  has  issued  orders  provid- 
ing for  the  dismissal  of  miners  who  become  so  intoxi- 
cated while  off  duty  that  they  are  incapacitated  for 
work  the  following  day.  The  company  has  also  notified 
its  employes  that  it  v/ill  not, employ  miners  who  drink 
either  on  or  off  duty.  The  Company  stated  that  the 
use  of  intoxicants  among  miners,  particularly  the  for- 
eign element,  has  been  so  pronounced  in  recent  years 
that  they  cannot  afford  longer  to  take  chances  with 
intoxicated  men  or  men  who  have  been  intoxicated  the 
previous  day.  Many  accidents,  it  is  believed,  have 
been  caused  by  intoxicated  miners.  The  order  is  said 
to  be  peculiarly  pertinent  at  this  time,  when  President 
Roosevelt  is  taking  up  with  the  Governors  of  all  States 
and  with  such  men  as  J.  J.  Hill,  Andrew  Carnegie  and 
other  men  familiar  with  mine  disasters,  the  fearful  an- 
nual waste  of  life  in  coal  mines. 

The  Pennsylvania  Arbitration  and  Peace  Conference 
met  in  thiscity  on  the  i6th,  i8th  and  igth  insts.  Its  pri- 
mary object  is  to  further  the  cause  of  international 
arbitration  and  to  pave  the  way,  by  the  creation  of  an 
intelligent  public  opinion,  for  the  final  banishment  of 
war  from  the  earth.  The  names  of  nearly  900  repre- 
sentatives from  various  civic,  industrial,  agricultural 
and  religious  societies  were  received,  and  the  conference 
brought  together  a  representative  group  of  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  and  eminent  men  and  women  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  with  some  men  from  foreign  shores, 
giving  the  work  an  international  scope  and  effect. 

Wayne  MacVeagh,  a  former  member  of  President 
Garfield's  Cabinet,  in  commenting  before  the  General 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  should  engage  its  attention  said:  "The 
conference,  should  further  disapprove  the  attitude 
which  obtains  in  the  National  Government,  adminis- 
trative and  legislative,  as  exemplified  in  the  acquisition 
of  two  new  battleships  and  the  urgently  expressed  de- 
sire for  two  more.  The  Congress  just  adjourning  has 
wasted  $400,000,000  on  wholly  unnecessary  war  prepa- 
rations." 

A  recent  dispatch  from  Boston  says:  "In  asking  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of 
$300,000  for  a  warfare  against  the  gypsy  and  brown 
tail  moths,  Archie  H.  Kirkland,  State  superintendent 
for  the  suppression  of  insect  pests,  says  that  more  than 
80,000  beetles,  flies  and  midges,  which  prey  on  these 
moths  have  been  let  loose  from  the  experiment  station 
at  Melrose  Flighlands  in  the  last  week,  and  that  20,000 
more  will  be  ready  for  liberation  within  a  few  days 
Scientists  say  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in 
time  these  parasites  will  accomplish  the  practical  sup- 
pression of  the  gypsy  moth  in  the  United  States,  as  they 
have  in  Europe.  This  action  is  part  of  a  campaign  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
state  authorities  against  destructive  moths.  It  rep- 
resents the  latest  and  most  scientific  method  of  deal- 
ing with  a  pest  which  has  cost  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  New  England  alone  in  the  last 
decade." 

It  is  said  that  the  reforesting  of  the  Adirondack  pre- 
serves will  be  carried  on  this  year  on  an  elaborate  scale 
according  to  Commissioner  Whipple,  who  announces 
that  the  state  has  purchansed  950,000  seedling  trees 
from  Germany.  They  include  500,000  three  year  old 
trees,  together  with  600,000  the  state  has  already  had, 
are  being  planted  in  the  forests,  making  a  total  plant- 
ing this  year  of  1,100.000  seedling  trees,  twice  as  many 
as  ever  were  planted  before  in  this  state  in  any  one  year. 

Foreign. —  In  Germany  the  overhead  system  of  trol- 
ley cars  is  in  successful  operation.  The'cars  are  sus- 
pended from  an  overhead  rail  by  which  method  collision 
with  other  vehicles  and  much  noise  and  dust  are  avoided. 

At  Vienna  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  lately  been  celebrated. 
I  he  Emperor  William  of  Germany  and  many  rulers  of 
German  States  took  part. 

A  recent  despatch  says:  "Ten  thousand  lives  were 
lost  in  a  tidal  wave  sweeping  down  the  Yangtse-Kiang 
River,  at  Hankow.  A  tidal'wave  or  'bore'  swept  down 
the  river,  overturning  junks,  sampans  and  small  craft 
and  wrecking  several  large  river  steamers." 


Wanted. — Employment  on  a  farm  for  a  bright  boy 
of  fifteen.    For  further  information  apply  to 

Rachel  C.  Reeve, 
451  N.  Marshall  St.,  Phila.' 


NOTICES. 

Westtown  Boarding  School.— The  new  school  year 
opens  Ninth  Month  8th,  1908.  Application  should  be 
made  at  once  by  those  desiring  their  children  to  be 
admitted  at  that  time. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. — Friend 
intending  to  enter  pupils  for  the  term  beginning  Nintl 
Month  2 1  St,  1908,  should  make  application  immediately 
J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Supi. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wil 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 
at  6.48  and  8.20  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  train 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  read 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phon 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Sup'erintendeni 


SI 


Died. — At  his  residence  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  on  the  fourt 
of  Fourth  Month,  1908,  William  Oliver  Newhali 

In  the  passing  of  our  beloved  friend  (says  a  Minut 
adopted  by  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  Mass.),  we  fei 
that  as  a  religious  body  we  have  sustained  a  severe  los: 
a  loss  which  will  not  cease  to  be  felt  while  the  preset 
generation  is  on  the  scene  of  action.  Nor  is  it  confine 
to  one  monthly  meeting,  for  his  name  is  familiar 
every  Friend's  household  in  New  England,  as  well 
in  mere  remote  localities. 

Born  and  reared  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  hisconvii 
tion  of  the  correctness  of  its  principles  and  practici 
grew  with  the  passing  years,  and  his  loyalty  to  it  amoun 
ed  almost  to  a  passion,  insomuch  that  he  was  wont  1 
say;  "  I  have  no  excuse  for  Quakerism,  I  have  no  ape 
ogy  to  make  for  being  a  Quaker."  Conservative  in  h 
ideas,  he  was  slow  to  adopt  new  methods,  but  once  the 
became  established  his  sense  of  loyalty  led  him 
accept  the  situation  without  murmuring  or  complaii 
ing.  Strong  in  his  convictions  and  frank  in  their  avo\ 
al,  he  was  sweetly  submissive  when  other  counsels  pr 
vailed. 

During  one-half  or  more  of  his  life  of  nearly  foi 
score  years  he  had  been  an  acknowledged  minister 
the  society.  His  gift  was  peculiar  to  himself.  If  mea 
ured  by  the  frequency  or  the  length  of  its  exercise 
was  not  large.  But  his  strong  sense  of  the  dignity  ar 
sacredness  of  the  calling  would  not  allow  him  to  low 
the  standard.  His  public  communications  were  in  tl 
line  of  encouragement,  comfort,  hopefulness,  and  wC' 
free  from  dogmatic  assertion.  His  prayers  were  deep 
reverent  and  were  nowhere  more  fully  appreciated  th; 
by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  in  the  homes  of  the  agi 
and  afflicted.  He  had  a  precious  gift  in  visiting  at 
comforting  old  people  and  in  the  Home  for  Aged  'Wor 
en,  with  which  he  was  identified  for  many  years, 
was  always  a  favorite  with  the  inmates. 

He  served  the  church  in  many  capacities,  being  f 
many  years  Clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  a  position 
which  he  brought  dignity  and  ability. 

He  was  of  a  cheerful  and  amiable  disposition,  domt 
tic  in  his  tastes,  social  among  his  friends,  hospitat 
in  his  home.  In  tlius  enumerating  the  graces  whl 
made  our  friend  loved  and  lovable,  we  would  not  forg 
that  all  were  from  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfei 
gift. 

Our  human  hearts  are  bowed  in  sorrow,  but  und 
the  weight  of  it  there  is  a  glad  strain  of  thanksgivi| 
that  this  long  and  useful  life  has  been  lived  in  our  mid 
and  that  when  the  time  for  iiis  departure  came  he  w 
ministered  to  by  the  loving  hands  of  his  own  childr 
and  that  even  his  physicians  were  of  his  near  kindrt 
When  the  gentle  touch  of  the  Master  came,  he  follow 
quietly,  peacefully,  painlessly  into  the  great  be\(ii 
"The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  l  ie 
ed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

— — ,  at  her  home  in  Pasadena,  California,  on  1 
twenty-first  of  Fourth  Month,  Nellik  G.  Crew,  dauj; 
ter  of  Thomas  and  Penninah  Crew,  in  her  thirty-thi 
year.  Although  a  great  sufferer  she  bore  her  illn< 
with  patience,  but  said  she  hoped  it  might  not  be  lor 
She  enjoyed  having  the  Holy  Scriptures  read  to  f 
and  would  often  repeat  portions;  the  41st  chapter 
Isaiah,  the  loth  verse,  was  a  favorite.  She  said  at  o 
time  that  she  did  not  know  of  anything  more  that  s 
had  to  do  and  hoped  she  might  go  to  sleep  and  wak 
up  in  heaven,  which  seemed  to  be  granted,  and  we  ha 
every  reason  to  believe  she  is  now  among  the  redeem< 

 ,  at  her  home  on  the  Coopertown  Road,  ne 

Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  on  Fourth  Month  5th,  19c 
Sarah  P.  Smith.  A  member  of  Haverford  Montf 
Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Words  cannot  pray  to  God,  but  spirit  can. 


Trust  in  the  Lord  for  the  Lord's  business, 
nd  whose  business  is  not  properly  his,  if 
line  is  not?  Exercise  it  then,  as  the  Lord's, 
it  is  not  a  business  which  thou  canst  be 
icercised  in  as  the  Lord's,  let  it  be  none 
thine. 


Practice  your  sense  of  God.  Live  up 
)  it.  What  couldst  thou  do  if  He  did  not 
ractice  his  sense  of  thee?  If  he  did  not 
Mitinually  adapt  his  wisdom  to  thy  con- 
ition.  His  ways  to  thee  are  what  thy 
Midition  makes  them. 


The  Decapitation  of  the  Church. — Of 
purse  that  church  is  not  Christ's  of  which 
jian  is  the  head.  The  provision  that  Christ 
to  be  made  head  over  all  things  to  his 
[hurch,  is  practically  assumed  by  some 
;aders  of  congregations  to  mean  that  He 
head  over  all  things  over  which  my  talents 
[short  of  being  head;"  or,  "  push  your  abili- 
les  to  the  utmost,  and  let  Christ  be  head 
|ver  what  they  can't  reach."  Such  a  church 
mostly  manned  with  a  man's  head  in 
lose  chief  things  which  are  called  preaching, 
[raising,  praying,  managing.  A  church  is 
eadless  in  proportion  as  a  man's  head  takes 
le  place  of  Christ,  and  the  unspiritual  mem- 
5IS  are  willing  to  see  it  decapitated. 

There  is  no  such  sermon  as  a  holy  life, 
he  suffering  ones  set  in  the  hottest  of  the 
lattle,  the  nearest  to  God  because  the  low- 
iest,  does  not  their  influence,  their  example, 
')rove  many  a  time  a  blessing  to  all  around 
hem?  Has  not  a  visit  to  such  as  these, 
iheir  quiet  smile,  their  loving  sympathy, 
)ften  brought  comfort  and  strength  to  those 
jvho  are  harassed  and  wearied  with  the  cares 
)f  ordinary  life?  So  while  they  are  thus 
'mconsciously  helping  others,  the  world  is 
constrained  to  take  knowledge  of  them, 
.  hat  they  have  been  with  Jesus. — M.  B.  B. 


The  Church  and  the  Individual. 

BY  J.  HARVEY  DEWEES. 

To  readers  of  this  Journal  any  explanation 
of  what  the  Church  is  may  seem  unnecessary. 
Although  the  word  "Church"  has  various 
meanings,  perhaps  all  Protestants  agree  that 
the  true  Church  is  the  whole  body  of  be- 
lievers in  and  followers  of  Christ,  irrespec- 
tive of  denominational  relationship.  George 
Fox  puts  it  very  clearly  and  forcefully  when 
he  says,  "The  true  Church  is  the  household 
of  faith;  Christ's  spiritual  members,  of  which 
he  is  the  corner-stone  and  the  living  head." 

While  keeping  this  definition  clearly  in 
mind  we  may,  without  violating  this  under- 
lying principle,  regard  our  members  as  a 
part,  or  branch,  of  the  true  Christian  Church 
in  so  far  as  they  are  first  members  of  this 
living  Church. 

In  the  practical  affairs  of  life  men  find 
there  is  strength  in  organized  effort.  Whether 
social,  business  or  political  ends  are  to  be 
attained,  those  having  a  common  interest 
we  find  joined  together  for  the  promotion  of 
the  individual  and  the  general  good. 

When  a  man  has  a  new  idea  in  regard  to 
government  affairs,  which  impresses  him 
strongly,  he  does  not  keep  it  to  himself,  but 
wants  to  tell  it  to  others,  and  if  it  also  ap- 
peals to  them  as  of  importance,  he  soon  has 
a  group  of  followers  who  very  naturally 
form  an  organized  party.  For  in  union 
there  is  power — power  for  advancing  ideas ; 
power  for  carrying  them  out.  So  in  busi- 
ness, so  in  social  life,  so  in  reform  movements, 
ends  are  best  gained  by  organized  effort. 
Similar,  though  greater  and  better  reasons, 
are  a  justification  for  the  organized  church. 
We  can  readily  understand  how  the  first  con- 
verts to  faith  in  Christ,  despised  and  perse- 
cuted on  every  hand,  buffeted  by  all  the 
powers  that  were,  should  eagerly  seek  the 
sympathy  and  comfort  of  association  not 
only  for  the  congenial  companionship,  but 
also  for  the  advantage  it  gave  them  in  ad- 
vancing their  new  faith.  They  had  one 
great  truth  to  proclaim  to  the  world,  and 
this  truth  remains  the  burden  of  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Christian  church  to-day  as  it  must 
ever  be — the  fact  of  the  coming,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  purpose 
of  redeeming  men  from  sin.  The  promulga- 
tion of  these  truths  and  the  doctrines  taught 
by  Him  are  common  foundations  on  which  all 
Christian  organizations  are  built.  Church 
membership  signifies  first,  the  condition  of 
heart  which  unites  the  individual  in  a  spirit- 
ual sense  with  Christ.  One  may  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  church  universal  without  any 
union  with  an  outward  church  organization. 
It  is,  however,  the  almost  universal  experi- 
ence that  a  soul  thus  awakened  desires  and 
seeks  the  fellowship  of  others  having  the 
same  end  in  view.    We  may  have  much  sym- 


pathy with  those  who  believe  that  there 
should  be  only  one  Christian  church,  and 
who  are  laboring  to  harmonize  all  differen- 
ces in  order  that  this  may  be  so.  We  must 
rejoice  that  most  of  the  bitterness  and  jeal- 
ousies existing  in  the  past  have  been  oblitera- 
ted, and  yet  it  seems  unlikely  that  we  shall 
ever  see  the  differing  views  become  suffi- 
ciently alike  to  make  one  harmonious  body. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  difference  in  faith  and 
practice  it  is  reasonable  that  one  who  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  of  the  church  universal 
will  seek  to  unite  himself  with  that  branch 
which  most  nearly  agrees  with  his  own  views. 
This  seems  the  most  natural  condition  to 
expect.  In  our  society,  however,  this  order 
is  somewhat  reversed.  We  have  not  the 
time  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  advantage 
and  disadvantage  of  birth-right  membership, 
accepting  the  fact  it  does  not  excuse  those  of 
us  who  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  hav- 
ing membership  in  a  church  organization, 
from  also  making  sure  that  we  are  members 
of  the  true  church. 

Simon,  when  he  had  joined  the  church, 
and  confessed  Christ,  and  therefore  thought 
he  should  have  power  to  heal,  quickly  learn- 
ed that  his  heart  was  not  right  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  was  warned  by  Peter  to  pray  God 
if  perhaps  the  thought  of  his  heart  might  be 
forgiven.  I  think  there  are  two  primary 
reasons  for  church  existence.  The  first  is 
for  the  development  and  strengthening  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  its  membership — through 
meetings  for  worship  and  the  association  of 
sympathetic  spirits;  the  fellowship  of  be- 
lievers in  a  common  faith,  affording  a  spirit- 
ual home,  a  haven  for  the  tossed  soul.  The 
second  is  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  a  means  for  reaching  others  not  of  the 
fold  of  Christ,  those  unacquainted  with  his 
kingdom.  There  are  doubtless  many  other 
things  properly  coming  under  the  care  of  the 
church.  Several  reasons  have  led  me  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  the  relationship  of  the 
church  and  the  individual. 

Not  long  ago  I  learned  that  the  little  meet- 
ing where  I  had  my  birth-right  membership, 
and  where  I  used  to  attend  in  my  childhood 
and  boyhood  days,  had  been  discontinued. 
As  part  of  the  organized  church  it  is  no  long- 
er in  existence;  it  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  it 
had  served  a  useful  purpose,  but  has  ceased 
to  do  so  because  the  individuals  composing 
it  have  either  died  or  with  few  exceptions 
changed  their  residence.  This  is  a  condition 
typical  of  what  we  see  taking  place  in  many 
Friends'  Meetings.  All  of  us  have  had  borne 
home  to  us  the  realization  of  the  fact  of  this 
condition 

From  my  earliest  recollection  I  have  list- 
ened on  occasions  to  the  call  of  deeply  con- 
cerned Friends  to  the  younger  people  to 
come  up  to  the  help  of  the  church. 
These  pleadings,  1  have  no  doubt,  had  for 
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their  basis  a  right  comprehension  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  things. 

We  have  heard  very  much  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  of  the  need  of  renewed  interest 
in  our  Society;  of  the  necessity  of  interesting 
our  young  people  in  giving  support  to  our 
meetings;  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory and  principles  of  our  Society,  etc.  Now 
in  what  1  have  to  say  1  hope  1  shall  not  give 
the  impression  that  1  disapprove  of  this  evi- 
dence of  renewed  life  and  interest.  I  am 
glad  to  see  it;  1  am  glad  to  have  some  little 
part  in  it,  but  1  think  somerimes  that  there 
is  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  object  of 
it  all,  and  of  mistaking  the  function  and  mis- 
sion of  the  body,  the  church,  and  the  duty 
and  obligation  of  the  individual.  It  seems 
to  me  true  that  in  the  world  to-day  there  are 
two  kinds  of  church  organization.  One  is 
concerned  in  building  up  a  strong  structure, 
rich  and  powerful,  that  shall  be  able  to  wield 
a  worldly  influence;  the  other  holds  its  or- 
ganization more  lightly  and  is  concerned  for 
its  membership,  is  evangelical,  is  reaching 
out,  not  for  wealth,  not  for  power,  but  for 
souls.  I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
those  in  our  own  meetings,  to  whose  plead- 
ings 1  have  referred,  have  other  than  the 
latter  object  in  their  hearts,  as  the  ultimate 
goal,  for  they  see  that  this  can  best  be  reach- 
ed through  the  church  organization,  which 
they  love, — but  1  think  there  is  a  danger  that 
this  oft  expressed  concern  be  misconstrued 
by  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  When  1 
attend  a  quarterly  meeting  or  a  yearly  meet- 
ing, where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  time  is 
mostly  occupied  with  matters  denoting  the 
health  of  the  body,  I  think  there  is  danger 
that  we  should  seem  to  be  too  much  taken 
up  with  an  effort  to  regulate  and  keep  in 
order  the  machinery  and  not  enough  de- 
voted to  the  interest  of  the  individual  for 
whom  the  machinery  is  intended.  For  to  me 
this  is  what  our  organization  is — simply  a 
piece  of  machinery  to  help  me  and  to  help 
you  in  the  Christian  life,  and  to  help  us  to 
help  others.  No  doubt  it  needs  watching;  it 
needs  at  times  overhauling;  it  needs  repair- 
ing, and  it  is  well  that  there  are  skilled  work- 
men to  look  after  it,  and  that  we  can  believe 
they  are  under  the  control  and  supervision 
of  the  Great  Master  Builder.  But  I  want 
to  urge  the  thought  that  in  all  our  efforts  of 
repairing  and  building,  we  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  itself 
that  we  are  wanting  to  strengthen  the  church 
—hut  for  what  we  can  do  with  it  and  through 
it,  and  what  it  can  do  for  us  spiritually.  Let 
us  not  give  place  to  the  desire  to  keep  alive 
a  body  inheriting  respectability  for  its  past 
usefulness,  because  our  connection  with  it 
gives  us  a  comfortable  introduction  to  the 
world. 

It  is  not  unusual  in  our  travels  or  business 
connections  to  meet  with  those  who  can  say, 
with  evident  satisfaction,  perhaps  with  pride, 
"I  am  a  descendant  from  Friends,"  "my 
father,"  or,  "my  mother,"  or,  "some  of  my 
ancestors  were  Friends."  This  has  often 
occurred  in  my  experience,  as  it  no  doubt  has 
to  many  of  us.  and  1  have  never  heard  any 
one  speak  of  it  with  shame  or  regret, — al- 
ways the  contrary;  and  yet  it  should  not  be 
in  order  that  men  may  feel  and  speak  thus, 


that  we  are  struggling  to  keep  alive  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

While  we  are  wrestling  with  the  problem 
of  how  to  build  up  our  broken  walls,  how  to 
interest  our  young  people,  how  to  make  larger 
our  small  meetings,  let  us  remember  that  we 
avail  nothing,  our  task  is  useless,  our  toil 
unrequited,  unless  we  go  beyond  and  reach 
the  life  of  the  individual  soul. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Christian  church  had 
its  beginnings.  The  nucleus  was  formed 
when  "Jesus,  walking  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
saw  two  brethren  casting  a  net  into  the  sea 
for  they  were  fishers;  and  said  unto  them, 
'  Follow  me,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers  of 
men.' "  "Seeing  two  others,  he  called  them, 
and  they  followed  him."  "And  he  saw 
Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and 
he  said  'Follow  me,'  and  he  rose  and  fol- 
lowed him."  "Finding  Philip,  he  saith  unto 
him  'follow  me.'"  Here  is  a  new  phase  of 
the  matter:  " Philip  findeth  Nathaniel,  and 
saith  unto  him,  'We  have  found  him  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did 
write.  Come  and  see !' "  And  so  to  the  twelve 
disciples  the  call  was  from  Jesus  to  come  and 
follow  him,  and  they  went,  and  then  what 
was  their  mission? 

Was  it  not  to  call  others? 

Did  he  give  them  any  instructions  about 
keeping  up  the  formalities  of  the  Church, 
and  preserving  the  ceremonies  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed? 

No.  It  was  [under  the  promised  Holy 
Spirit,  to]  "go  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel;"  "go  and  preach,"  saying,  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  "heal  the 
sick;"  "raise  the  dead;"  cast  out  devils; 
freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  "Go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  all  creatures."  There  was  no  comfortable 
berth  in  an  old  established  and  respectable 
organization  for  them.  Go  out  into  the 
world  and  encounter  all  sorts  of  hardships, 
meet  rebuff,  suffer  persecutions,  for  His  sake. 
What  wonderful  lessons  there  are  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Matthew,  where  Christ  sends  out 
these  first  disciples,  the  first  workers  in  His 
vineyard.  "He  that  taketh  not  his  cross 
and  followeth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me." 
"He  that  findeth  his  life  shall  lose  it;"  and 
he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find 
it."  Are  we  too  much  engaged  as  a  church 
in  saving  our  life,  in  saving  the  things  we 
have  held  so  dear  for  250  years,  and  thus 
losing  the  life  our  Master  would  give  us? 
Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  in  asking 
these  questions.  I  believe  the  call  is  to  us 
to  come  and  follow  Him,  and  if  we  accept 
this  call,  how  glad  we  shall  be  to  find  others 
in  the  same  road  with  whom  we  can  have 
fellowship.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  right 
that  we  should  have  a  society  and  that  wc 
should  want  to  see  it  kept  in  a  state  of  healthy 
growth,  but  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  merelv  an  incident,'that  it  is  only 
one  of  the  helps  in  the  life  we  are  called  to 
lead.  _  We  take  refuge  in  our  church  mem- 
bership because  by  so  doing  we  help  our  spir- 
itual life.  We  find  strength  in  companion- 
ship, we  find  a  field  for  service,  and  we  find 
growth  in  obedient  effort. 

When  the  soul  is  touched  with  this  divine 
life,  evidencing  its  union  with  Christ,  it  will 


not  be  satisfied  to  be  wrapped  up  in  itself, 
it  will  seek  others ;  kindred  spirits  joined  with 
kindred  spirits,  will  make  a  church  organiza- 
tion powerful  in  its  influence  for  good 

Having  thus  briefly  endeavored  to  present 
the  obligation  of  the  Church  toward  its  mem 
bers  1  can  not  close  without  saying  a  wore 
to  my  young  friends  about  their  relation- 
ship as  individuals  and  their  obligation 
their  Church. 

Most  of  you  are  members  of  the  Society 
Friends  by  the  peculiar  inheritance  of  birtl 
— I  mean  peculiar  as  to  Church  membership 
— a  condition  not  of  your  own  choosing,  bu 
this  does  not  and  cannot  release  you  fron 
making  the  choice  whether  you  will  be  mem 
bers  of  Christ  or  not,  and  hence  live  and  bi 
useful  members  of  your  own  meetings.  I  an 
sure  the  call  of  the  Master,  "Come  and  fol 
low  me"  has  gone  out  to  every  one  of  you 
but  the  choosing  rests  with  you. 

By  no  excuse  can  you  escape  this. 

When  I  sit  down  in  our  mid-week  meeting 
and  am  confronted  by  a  houseful  of  nearl 
empty  benches,  1  sometimes  question  wh 
it  is  so,  and  I  wonder  whether  we  would  no 
have  a  house  full  of  people  if  some  very  cek 
brated  speaker  were  to  be  there — I  know  u 
should  have — and  then  I  wonder  whether  yo 
realize  truly  that  if  you  were  there  in  th 
right  attitude  of  heart  you  might  meet  wit 
One  greater  than  the  greatest  of  men;  an 
commune  with  Him  and  receive  instructio 
and  maybe  receive  the  command  to  te 
others.  It  was  shortly  after  the  resurrectio 
of  Jesus  that  his  followers  were  "with  on 
accord  in  one  place,"  when  "they  were  a 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  agaii 
"when  they  were  assembled  on  the  first  da 
of  the  week,  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  th 
midst  of  them,  and  said  unto  them  'Pea 
be  unto  you;'  even  as  my  Father  hath  set 
me  so  send  I  you.'" 

A  sense  of  His  Presence  has  often  be 
known  since  that  day  in  the  assemblies 
His  people.    It  is  a  duty  you  owe  yourselvc 
not  to  miss  such  meetings  with  Him.  It 
a  duty  you  owe  your  Church.    It  is  a  du 
you  owe  to  God. 

I  believe  you  can  meet  with  Christ  the, 
in  spirit,  just  as  truly  as  I  believe  he  met  wilj 
His  Disciples  of  old,  and  I  have  not  an 
doubt  that  He  would  often  bless  you  and  u; 
you  to  your  great  good  and  his  honor. 

This  is  a  truth  which  I  fear  if  accepted  ; 
all  we  accept  in  a  half-hearted  way.  It 
the  vital  point  of  our  profession  of  religio 

If  any  one  believed  it  true  how  would  he- 
how  could  he  be  satisfied  ever  to  neglect  ; 
blessed  an  opportunity;  how  could  he  be  sa 
isfied  not  to  take  some  one  with  Him. 
recall  that  memorable  occasion  when  Jesi 
talked  with  Martha  about  her  dead  broth 
when  he  said  to  her,  "  I  am  the  resurrectic 
and  the  life.  Believest  thou  this?"  and  si 
said  unto  him,"  Yea  Lord,  I  believe  that  the 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."  And  wh( 
she  had  so  said  she  went  her  way  and  calhj 
Mary  her  sister,  secretly,  saying  "The  Masti 
hath  come  and  calleth  for  thee."  As  soc\ 
as  she  heard  that  she  arose  quickly  and  canj 
unto  him.  When  we  have  met  with  Jes'i 
and  confessed  Him,  shall  we  not  be  constrain 
ed  to  go  and  tell  a  sister  or  a  brother  the 
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lat  the  Master  calls  for  them?  and  mayhap 
ley,  too,  will  rise  up  quickly  and  go  to  Him. 

Truly  I  think  we  have  too  little  faith  in 
jr  own  profession,  perhaps  because  we  too 
ttle  realize  the  possibilities  of  it. 

I  think  we  hesitate  to  ask  any  one  to  go 
ith  us  to  worship  unless  we  know  a  min- 
ter  is  to  be  present.  I  can  well  appreciate 
lis  feeling.  I  have  shared  it;  and  yet  a 
w  years  ago  1  took  to  meeting  with  me  one 
ly  a  friend  of  mine,  a  young  man — an 
irnest  Christian.  Me  is  now  about  to  grad- 
ate from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Our  meeting  was  small;  I  think  it  was 
lent.  In  a  recent  conversation  with  him 
I  referred  to  that  meeting  saying, "  I  never 
It  God  nearer  to  me  than  on  that  occasion." 

If  these  things  are  true  how  can  we  escape 
le  responsibility  that  is  on  us  to  give  a  good 
xount  of  our  stewardship?  Will  it  be 
itficient  to  say  in  the  last  day:  "  Here  is  the 
.lent  thou  gavest  me.  1  have  kept  it  wrap- 
id  up.  I  have  carefully  guarded  it.  No 
le  knows  that  I  have  had  it.  It  has  not 
^en  used.  Take  that  that  is  thine  own  ? 
h!  no;  we  know  very  well  the  condemna- 
Dn  which  such  a  course  insures.  Let  every 
le  of  us  ask  himself  the  question  with  spec- 
1  reference  to  his  obligation  to  his  Church. 
How  am  I  fulfilling  my  stewardship?" 

riends'  Position  Toward  Tobacco  and  Drink- 
ing Two  Centuries  Ago. 

drad  from  Manuscript  Discipline  from  our  Yearly 
Meeting  held  at  Burlington,  1704. 

And  lett  all  be  watchfull  against  immod- 
ate  &  undecent  smoaking  of  Tobacco  in  all 
aces,  &  especially  in  Publick  Houses,  where 
le  Temptation  to  that,  as  also  to  ye  excess 

Drinking  seems  most  to  be:  all  therefore 
jght  for  the  Truth's  Sake,  &  their  Poor 
Dul's  Sake,  to  be  exceeding  watchfull  at 
ich  and  all  other  Places,  &  be  carefull  that 
ley  do  not  forgett  themselves  through  much 
2edless  discourse,  or  other  ways,  so  as  to 
tt  Smoaking,  Tipling  &  Drinking  to  Excess 
hereby  they  dishonour  their  Christian  Pro- 
ssion,  make  an  ill  use  of  ye  Blessings  of 
od,  disorder  their  own  Bodies,  Hurt,  if  not 
;stroy  their  souls,  &  bring  a  Grief  &  Exer- 
se  on  their  Brethren  when  they  see,  or  hear 

such  Things.  And  its  very  unseemly,  & 
A  like  the  gravity  that  Truth  leads  to  for 
ly  to  walk  or  ride  in  the  Streets  or  High- 
ays,  with  a  Pipe  in  their  Mouth,  for  we 
Jght  in  all  our  Conversations  rather  then 
)  give  any  Occasion  of  Scandal  or  offence 
)  any,  to  take  up  the  Cross  to  our  desires, 
id  Appetites,  minding  the  Grace  of  God 
lat  brings  Salvation,  which  teaches  to  deny 
ngodlyness,  &  worldly  lusts,  &  to  live 
ighteously.  Soberly,  and  Godly  in  this  pres- 
it  World,  that  we  may  adorn  ye  Gospel  of 
Jr  Lord  &  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  &  so  shall 
t  feell  his  Blessing,  &  be  instrumental  in 
is  Hand  for  the  good  of  others. 

A  hungry  man  will  be  sure  to  find  time  for 
meal,  and  a  lively  Christian  will  find  time 
pr  devotion. 

j  If  your  circumstances  are  bad,  consider 
pw  much  worse  they  would  be,  if  they  were 
s  bad  as  you  deserve. 


TEACH  ME  TO  LIVE. 

Teach  me  to  live!    'Tis  easier  far  to  die. 

Gently  and  silently  to  pass  away; 
On  earth's  long  night  to  close  the  heavy  eye 

And  waken  in  the  glorious  realm  of  day. 

Teach  me  that  harder  lesson, — how  to  live, 
To  serve  Thee  in  the  darkest  paths  of  life; 

Arm  me  for  conflict  now,  fresh  vigor  give, 
And  make  me  more  than  conqueror  in  the  strife. 

Teach  me  to  live  Thy  purpose  to  fulfil; 

Bright  for  Thy  glory  let  my  taper  shine; 
Each  day  renew,  remould  this  stubborn  will; 

Closer  round  Thee  my  heart's  affections  twine. 

Teach  me  to  live,  no  idler  let  me  be. 

But  in  Thy  service  heart  and  hand  employ, 

Prepared  to  do  Thy  bidding  cheerfully, — 
Be  this  my  highest  and  my  holiest  joy. 

Teach  me  to  live,  my  daily  cross  to  bear. 
Nor  murmur  though  I  bend  beneath  its  load. 

Only  be  with  me;  let  me  feel  Thee  near; 
Thy  smile  sheds  gladness  on  the  darkest  road. 

Teach  me  to  live  and  find  my  life  in  Thee, 
Looking  from  earth  and  earthly  things  away 

Let  me  not  falter,  but  untiringly 

Press  on,  and  gain  new  strength  and  power  each  day. 

— Author  Unknown. 


William  Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the 
Bible,  defines  faith  thus:  "Faith  bringetlr 
pardon  and  forgiveness,  freely  purchased  by 
Christ's  blood,  and  bringeth  also  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit  looseth  the  bonds  of  the  Devil 
and  setteth  us  at  liberty.  The  fruit  maketh 
not  the  tree  good,  but  the  tree  the  fruit;  the 
tree  must  aforehand  be  good,  or  be  made 
good,  ere  it  can  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Thou 
canst  never  know  or  be  sure  of  thy  faith,  but 
by  thy  works ;  if  works  follow  not,  yea,  and 
those  of  love  without  looking  after  any  re- 
ward, thou  mayest  be  sure  thy  faith  is  but 
a  dream." 

Of  Charity  he  writes:  "If  my  neighbor 
need  and  I  give  him  not,  neither  impart 
liberally  to  him  of  what  I  have,  then  with- 
hold I  from  him  unrighteously  that  which 
is  his  own."  For  a  man  "to  have  abund- 
ance of  riches  lying  by  him  and  not  to  show 
mercy  therewith,  or  kindly  succor  his  neigh- 
bor's need,"  he  calls  "murder  and  theft." 
"Whosoever  needeth  thy  help,  him  count 
thy  neighbor,  and  his  neighbor  be  thou ;  and 
show  mercy  on  him  as  long  as  he  needeth 
thy  succor;  and  that  is  to  love  a  man's  neigh- 
bor as  himself.  Neighbor  is  a  word  of  love, 
and  signifieth  that  a  man  should  be  ever 
nigh  and  at  hand,  and  ready  to  help  in  time 
of  need." 

On  Prayer:  "  Prayer  is  a  mourning,  a  long- 
ing, a  desire  of  the  Spirit  to  God-ward,  for 
that  which  he  lacketh ;  as  a  sick  man  mourn- 
eth  and  sorroweth  in  his  heart,  longing  for 
health.  Faith  ever  prayeth;  for  after  that 
by  faith  we  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  have 
received  mercy  and  forgiveness  of  God,  the 
spirit  longeth  and  thirsteth  for  strength  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  and  that  God  may  be 
honored,  his  name  hallowed,  and  his  pleasure 
and  will  fulfilled.  Moreover  of  his  own  ex- 
perience he  feeleth  other  men's  needs,  and 
no  less  commendeth  to  God  the  infirmities  of 
others  than  his  own,  knowing  that  there  is 
no  strength,  no  help,  no  succor,  but  of  God 
only."      A.  F. 

God  expects  fruit  from  every  tree  planted 
in  his  vineyard. 


A  Testimony  Concerning  Our  Beloved 
Friend,  Elizabeth  Coggeshall. — 1770- 
1851. 

(Concluded  irom  page  363.) 

She  was  often  favored  with  thejife-giving 
presence  of  the  Beloved  of  her  souf,  when  her 
countenance  would  brighten,  and  in  a  lively 
manner  she  would  portray  the  joy  and  grati- 
tude with  which  her  heart  was  filled. 

Her  ministry  was  in  the  demonstration  of 
the  Spirit;  powerful,  pathetic,  and  persua- 
sive; calculated  to  comfort  the  mourner, 
soften  the  hard-hearted,  and  turn  the  trans- 
gressor from  the  error  of  his  way.  She  was 
eminently  qualified  to  administer  consola- 
tion in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  and  at  the 
approaching  hour  of  dissolution ;  being  often 
made  a  messenger  of  comfort  at  these  solemn 
seasons,  and,  through  her  instrumentality, 
many  a  departing  spirit  has  been  inspired 
with  faith  and  hope  in  the  mercy  of  its  Re- 
deemer. 

Her  heart  expanded  with  love  to  the  whole 
human  family,  and  she  labored  as  ability 
was  afforded  for  the  promotion  of  universal 
righteousness,  while  the  prosperity  of  our 
own  religious  Society  lay  very  near  her  heart. 
She  ardently  desired  that  the  life  and  power 
of  Truth  might  be  felt  to  prevail  in  all  our 
meetings  for  worship  and  discipline,  and 
that  the  Christian  testimonies,  which  our 
predecessors  maintained  at  the  cost  of  so 
much  suffering,  might  be  upheld;  expressing 
her  belief  that  in  proportion  as  these  were 
departed  from,  the  standard  of  Quakerism 
would  be  lowered. 

For  the  younger  portion  of  our  Society 
she  felt  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  Fre- 
quent and  earnest  were  her  pleadings  with 
them  to  make  an  early  surrender  of  their 
wills  to  the  Divine  disposal,  often  bringing 
into  view  the  value  and  uncertainty  of  time, 
and  the  sinfulness  of  appropriating  any  por- 
tion of  it  to  amusements,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  allure  from  the  path  of  safety,  and 
to  dissipate  those  good  impressions  of  which 
the  youthful  mind  is  peculiarly  susceptible. 
Her  maternal  tenderness  and  persuasive 
manner  were  calculated  to  arrest  their  at- 
tention and  gain  their  affections,  and  she 
enjoyed  many  evidences  of  their  warm  at- 
tachment. The  last  time  she  addressed  them 
publicly  she  was  much  affected.  After  de- 
siring them  to  remember  what  she  had  said 
when  she  was  hid  from  their  sight  forever, 
she  added, — "I  believe  the  arms  of  your 
Redeemer  are  extended  to  receive  you.  Oh ! 
that  you  may  all  be  gathered  within  the  safe 
enclosure  of  his  love  and  mercy,  as  lambs  of 
his  fold." 

Believing  it  is  due  to  the  Christian  charac- 
ter of  this  mother  in  Israel,  and  pillar  in  the 
church,  we  feel  bound  to  testify,  that 
through  a  long  life,  she  maintained  a  firm 
belief  in,  and  devoted  attachment  to,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  set  forth  in  the 
sacred  volume,  from  the  daily  perusal  of 
which  she  derived  much  comfort.  And  when 
difficulties  occurred  which  produced  a  schism 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  in  America,  under 
peculiar  trials  she  steadfastly  adhered  to 
these  in  all  their  fullness,  and  bore  a  faithful 
testimony  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  the  Divine  character.  Holy 
offices,  and  Propitiatory  sacrifice  of  our  Lord 
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and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  while,  in  the  meek- 
ness of  wisdom,  with  Christian  charity  and 
affectionate  interest,  she  evinced  her  concern 
for  those  whose  views  did  not  accord  with 
her  own. 

She  was  a  faithful  and  affectionate  wife, 
and  a  true  help-mate  to  her  husband,  in  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  things.  During  sev- 
eral of  the  last  years  of  his  lite,  his  health  was 
so  impaired  as  to  make  him  the  constant 
object  of  her  tender  care  and  anxious  solici- 
tude. He  was  removed  by  death  in  1847, 
in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age;  leaving 
an  evidence,  which  was  a  solace  to  her  afflict- 
ed mind,  that  he  had  entered  into  rest. 

To  her  children  she  was  a  very  tender  and 
devoted  mother;  but  was  frequently  called 
to  test  the  fidelity  of  her  love  to  her  Lord 
and  Master,  by  resigning  them  to  His  care 
and  protection,  during  their  early  years. 
These  separations  were  keenly  felt;  and  she 
did  not  fail,  even  when  far  distant,  to  present 
them  before  the  Lord  in  fervent  supplication. 
And  in  her  declining  years,  she  Manifested 
an  abiding  concern  for  their  welfare,  and  also 
for  her  grandchildren;  imploring  that  the 
blessing  of  Him,  who,  she  could  testify,  had 
been  to  her  a  bountiful  rewarder  for  every 
act  of  dedication,  might  rest  upon  them. 
Many  of  these  tender  ties  were  severed  at 
different  periods.  In  these  afflictive  dispen- 
sations, she  was  enabled  in  sweet  resignation 
to  say,  "It  is  the  Lord;  let  Him  do  what 
seemeth  Him  good." 

Hospitality  had  ever  been  a  strongly  mark- 
ed feature  in  her  character,  and  she  esteemed 
it  a  favor  to  entertain  the  ambassadors  of 
Christ,  with  whom  her  own  experience  ena- 
bled her  to  enter  into  near  fellow-feeling. 

The  poor  and  afflicted  found  in  her  a  sym- 
pathizing friend,  ever  ready  to  distribute, 
and  willing  to  communicate  according  to  her 
ability.  Her  benevolence  often  prompted 
her  to  plead  for  the  indigent ;  reminding  those 
who  were  blessed  with  this  world's  goods, 
to  remember  the  poor, — quoting  at  times  the 
forcible  language,  "The  trimmings  of  the 
vain  world  would  clothe  the  naked  one." 

Her  remaining  strength  was  much  impair- 
ed by  serious  injuries  received  from  a  fall  in 
the  autumn  of  1850.  After  confinement  to 
the  house  for  several  months,  with  much  ex- 
ertion she  attended  meetings  a  few  times; 
but  such  was  her  debility,  that  she  was  ob- 
liged to  relinquish  it,  and  submit  to  remain 
at  home,  where,  she  acknowledged  with 
thankfulness,  that  she  was  permitted  at 
times  to  mingle  in  spirit  with  her  friends  who 
were  assembled  for  Divine  worship. 

About  six  months  previous  to  her  decease, 
she  was  removed  from  her  own  house,  to 
reside  with  her  eldest  son,  by  whom  and  his 
family,  she  was  cared  for  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  affection.  I-or  their  unre- 
mitting kindness  and  attention  she  often  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude. 

So  close  is  the  affinity  between  mind  and 
body,  that  her  mental  faculties  were  ob- 
scured by  physical  weakness,  yet  she  was 
evidently  in  a  sweet  frame  of  mind;  and  at 
intervals,  was  enabled  to  counsel  and  en- 
courage those  about  her  in  a  very  impressive 
manner. 

About  two  weeks  before  her  decease,  she 
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was  more  indisposed,  and  to  some  friends 
calling  to  see  her,  she  said,  "I  am  a  poor 
wornout  creature,  but  am  thankful  there  are 
those  that  are  younger,  who  are  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
He  is  not  a  hard  master.  I  have  proved 
Him  to  be  a  covenant  keeping  God.  He  has 
kept  covenant  with  me  by  night  and  by  day." 

At  another  time  she  greatly  enjoyed  the 
visit  of  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  she  observed, 
"I  am  very  low  and  feeble  in  mind;  but  at 
times  am  comforted  with  a  hope,  that  in  the 
winding  up  of  time,  a  mansion  will  be  pre- 
pared for  me;"  to  which  he  replied,  "I  feel 
an  evidence,  my  dear  and  worthy  mother, 
while  with  thee,  that  thou  wilt  soon  lay  aside 
the  cross  and  take  the  crown  prepared  for 
thee  by  Him  who  loveth  thee  with  an  ever- 
lasting love." 

After  a  season  of  depression,  she  was  com- 
forted by  the  remembrance  of  the  passage 
of  Scripture,  "Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee;  be  not  dismayed,  for  1  am  thy  God;  I 
will  strengthen  thee;  yea,  1  will  help  thee; 
yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand 
of  my  righteousness."  And,  at  another  time 
"I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not  cast  thee 
away."  "Fear  not;  for  I  have  redeemed 
thee,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name;  thou 
art  mine." 

Before  the  close  she  endured  much  suffer- 
ing, but  for  the  last  three  hours  lay  very 
quiet,  and  peacefully  passed  away  about 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  twen- 
tieth of  Sixth  Month,  1851,  aged  eighty-one 
years;  and  is,  we  doubt  not,  gathered  as  a 
shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  into  the  heavenly 
garner;  prepared  to  join  in  the  song  of  the 
redeemed,  of  "Alleluia!" — ascribing  "Sal- 
vation, and  Glory,  and  Honor,  and  Power," 
"unto  Him  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever." 


A  Strong  Man  in  Every  House. 

In  Brooklyn  a  celebrated  educator  recent- 
ly coined  the  following  epigram:  "What  is 
needed  is  not  only  a  strong  man  in  the  White 
House,  but  a  strong  man  in  every  house." 
What  we  need  we  can  get  if  we  employ  the 
appropriate  method.  Science  declares  this. 
It  teaches  that  everything  is  simply  a  matter 
of  knowing  how. 

What  is  the  appointed  method  for  devel- 
oping strong  menr  A  determination  on  the 
part  of  man  not  to  steal  the  Lord's  time.  A 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  Alexan- 
der Findlay,  took  this  position  when  he 
spoke  of  the  Saint  Louis  Exposition  in  1904, 
and  said:  "  If  men  and  women  are  to  main- 
tain the  best  vigor  of  body  and  mind,  and 
wield  the  best  influence  over  others,  they 
must  cultivate  the  weekly  rest-day,  both  as 
a  day  of  physical  recuperation  and  spiritual 
culture.  In  my  experience,  both  as  a  servant 
to  others  and  as  an  employer  of  labor,  1  have 
found  that  to  keep  this  day  [First-day]  apart 
from  anything  connected  with  the  usual  bus- 
iness of  the  week  gives  the  mind  and  the 
body  the  rest  and  refreshment  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  start  on  the  toils  and  to  meet  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  of  a  new  week, 
rhat  day  well  spent  builds  up  the  body  and 
mind  in  vigor  and  health." 
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It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone championed  the  day,  and  said:  "1  * 
myself,  in  the  course  of  a  laborious  life,  sig-  - 
nally  experienced  both  its  mental  and  physi  j; 
cal  benefits.  I  can  hardly  overstate  its  valu(  j 
in  this  view,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  workji 
ingmen  in  this  country,  alike  in  these  ancjji 
other  yet  higher  respects,  there  is  nothing [1 
I  more  anxiously  desire  than  they  shook  || 
more  highly  appreciate  the  Christian  day  o|| 
rest."  ij: 

In  view  of  such  testimony,  are  not  publiiij 
educators,  for  example,  the  platform  an(| 
the  press,  bound  to  defend  this  strength! 
developer  until  a  better  is  found?  Sinoi' 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  reduce  ever';, 
day  to  the  same  dead  level,  it  is  high  tini'l 
for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  a  weaken! 
ing  in  the  American  home  to  plead  for 
sane  use  of  our  traditional  "  Sabbath. "- 
Samuel  McDowell. 


All  life  is  to  be  Christian  life,  or  it  is  no 
legitimate  life  at  all.  What  we  cannot  b 
and  do  as  Christians,  we  have  no  right  to  b( 
and  do  at  all.  As  Christians,  therefore,  w 
must  take  our  part  and  contribute  our  shar 
to  the  maintenance  and  direction  of  th 
Government.  Civic  life,  just  as  truly  z 
domestic  or  church  life,  is  to  be  recognize 
as  under  the  authority  of  God,  and  its  ordt 
and  integrity  are  ordained  by  him.  )V 
have  here  no  continuing  city,  but  we  see 
one.  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  But  th 
city  which  we  seek  and  the  land  of  whic 
we  are  abiding  citizens  are  meant  to  be  fon 
shadowed  by  the  city  and  land  in  which  \^ 
now  live,  and  we  are  meant  to  get  ready  f( 
the  city  and  land  on  high  by  making  01 
present  city  and  our  present  land  as  heaven) 
as  we  may.  A  bad  citizen  of  Philadelph 
will  not  make  a  good  citizen  of  the  Ne 
Jerusalem.  Christianity  prepares  us  for  be 
ter  things  by  setting  us  at  the  task  of  mal 
ing  things  better. — Speer. 


Not  by  the  putting  off  of  the  filthiness  < 
the  ffesh,  nor  by  works  of  righteousnej 
which  we  have  done,  but  by  the  washv 
(cleansing)  of  regeneration,  and  renewing  1 
the  Holy  Ghost,  one  is  brought  to  know,  th  | 
they  have  become  heirs  of  God  in  Chrisj 
It  is  true  that  when  a  soul  first  turns  to  Go| 
there  is  a  cleansing  which  comes  from  abo'i 
or  from  without,  but  if  we  adhere  to  thij 
the  time  comes  when  we  discover  that  tl| 
"Seed  of  God"  has  been  planted  in  tl' 
heart,  and  Christ  must  be  formed  within  | 
"  the  hope  of  glory."  Then  the  eye  is  turn(| 
inward,  where,  we  discover  power  to  becorij 
a  son  of  God;  and  the  creature  groans  with 
itself  (having  also  the  prayers  of  its  Inte 
cessor)  that  it  may  be  clothed  with  th 
celestial  body,  and  ruled  entirely  by  tl 
mind  of  Christ. — L.  H.  Falley,  in  Words 
Faith. 

I  LONG  to  accomplish  great  and  nob 
tasks,  but  it  is  my  duty  and  joy  to  accon 
plish  humble  tasks  as  though  they  wet 
great  and  noble. — Helen  Keller. 


Heaven's  sweet  peace  on  earth  began, 
And  God  was  loved  through  love  of  man. 

Whittier 
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OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  SHORT  SERMON. 

Children  who  read  my  lay, 
This  much  1  have  to  say: 
Each  day  and  every  day 

Do  what  is  right! 
Right  things  in  great  and  small; 
Then,  though  the  sky  should  fall 
Sun.  moon,  and  stars  and  all. 

You  shall  have  light. 

This  further  would  1  say: 
Be  you  tempted  as  you  may. 
Each  day  and  every  day, 

Speak  what  is  true! 
True  things  in  great  and  small; 
Then,  tho'  the  stars  should  fall. 
Sun,  stars,  and  moon,  and  all. 

Heaven  would  show  through. 

Figs,  as  you  see  and  know. 

Do  not  of  thistles  grow; 

And  though  the  blossoms  blow 

White  on  the  tree. 
Grapes  never,  never  yet 
On  the  limbs  of  thorns  were  set; 
So  if  you  good  would  get. 

Good  you  must  be. 

Life's  journey  through  and  through. 
Speaking  what  is  just  and  true. 
Doing  what  is  right  to  you 

Unto  one  and  all. 
When  you  work  and  when  you  play. 
Each  and  every  day; 
Then  peace  shall  gild  your  way, 

Though  the  sky  should  fall. 

— Alice  Carey. 


"Walk  with  God  as  Dear  Children." 

1-ln  our  recent  Yearly  Meeting  in  Philadel- 
hia,  a  woman  minister  was  warning  the 
oung  people  to  beware  of  hurtful  places  of 
iversion,  saying,  "Before  you   make  up 
our  minds  to  attend  a  theatre  or  any  enter- 
linment  that  diverts  your  hearts  away  from 
lie  Good  Spirit,  just  wait  in  prayer  on  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  see  if  He  will  go  with 
^ou  and  be  your  company  in  such  a  place; 
ind  then  don't  go,  only  as  you  believe  He 
vill  go  with  you.   Don't  go  anywhere  where 
le  would  not  go  with  you." 
A  little  girl  was  present  who  reverently  took 
n  this  ministry.  A  few  days  later  her  grand- 
nother  from  a  distance,  whom  she  much 
iesired  to  see,  came  back  to  her  home  in  the 
iame  neighborhood;  but  the  afternoon,  when 
(he  little  girl  was  going  to  call  on  her,  proved 
•■ainy,  and  she  felt  disappointed  that  she 
i  'X)uld  not  go  out.   Her  mother  at  length  ad- 
I  vised  her  to  use  the  telephone  and  speak  to 
'  ler  grandmother  about  it,  and  the  little  girl 
.vas  heard  to  say,  "Dear  grandmother,  I'm 
0  very  sorry  I  can't  come  over  and  see  thee, 
out  I  can't  ask  Heavenly  Father  to  go  over 
;here  with  me  in  all  this  rain !" 

The  next  application  of  her  lesson  was 
When  she  was  walking  with  some  of  her  fam- 
ily on  the  side-walk,  and  she  kept  going  close 
to  the  stone  wall  at  the  inside  edge  of  the 
Kvalk.  She  was  asked,  "Why  does  thee  go 
io  close  to  the  wall?  Thee  will  wear  the 
skirts  of  thy  dress  against  it."  She  replied, 
'■'  I  want  to  leave  room  enough  for  Heavenly 
'Father  to  go  along  with  me." 
I  But  the  latest  we  have  heard  from  the 
same  source  was  that  the  little  girl  had  been 
accustomed  to  leave  her  play-room  or  nur- 
sery in  much  disorder,  the  floor  well  littered 
3ver,  and  things  generally  left  to  a  servant 


to_  clear  up.  Now,  soon  after  she  had  been 
using  the  room,  it  wasTound  tidy  and  in  per- 
fect order,  the  little  girl  having  put  the  room 
in  order  herself.  When  her  father  asked  her, 
"How  does  it  come  that  thy  room  is  in  such 
nice  order?"  she  replied,  "  I  want  Heavenly 
Father  to  be  in  there  with  me,  and  I  can't 
invite  Him  into  an  untidy  room!" 

"The  man  of  faith,"  says  President  Had- 
ley  of  Yale,  "is  the  man  who  shapes  his 
course  bv  the  stars  rather  than  by  the  cur- 
rent, and  who  looks  at  the  stars  oftenest 
when  the  current  runs  swiftest."  This  say- 
ing, and  especially  the  last  clause  of  it,  is  a 
good  one  for  young  men  to  remember. — 
Forward. 


Every  day  brings  a  moral  crisis,  no  mat- 
ter how  small,  to  each  soul,  to  be  decided 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  the  eternal  conflict  of  good  and  evil 
within  ourselves. — Id. 


Thirty  years  ago  a  country  clergyman, 
driving  through  the  country  in  spring,  felt 
it  was  selfish  to  enjoy  so  much  that  the 
children  of  the  poor,  in  the  cities,  never 
had  a  chance  to  see.  He  went  back  and 
urged  his  church  to  invite  some  children. 
Most  of  the  members  laughed  at  the  idea, 
but  a  few  finally  agreed  to  receive  the  little 
visitors,  and  eight  were  sent  for.  Now, 
from  that  beginning,  thousands  of  children 
are  sent  out  by  Fresh  Air  Funds  from  all 
our  large  cities.  Great  work  begins  with 
littles;  and  one  thoughtful,  helpful,  faithful 
Christian  thus  started  an  immense  philan- 
thropic movement. — Id. 


Somebody  tells  of  a  poorly  dressed  boy 
whom  a  companion  discovered  industriously 
sawing  and  piling  wood  in  a  stranger's  yard. 
The  observer  viewed  the  situation  with  the 
feeling  of  one  who  may  have  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  for  himself,  and  inquired, 
"What  ye  goin'  to  git  out  of  it?"  The 
worker  paused  for  a  minute,  drew  a  grimy 
sleeve  across  a  perspiring  forehead,  and 
admitted  that  he  had  no  contract.  "  1  dun- 
no  as  there'll  be  any  money,"  he  said,  "but 
I'm  making  muscle  out  of  it,  an'  likely  a 
chance  for  another  job  that  will  pay  as  soon 
as  anybody  sees  this  one.  Anyway  I'd 
rather  be  doin'  somethin'  than  nothin'." 
The  companion  sneered,  but  the  young  work- 
er's view  was  sensible,  and  his  bit  of  adver- 
tising proved  successful.  There  is  no  lack 
of  calls  for  work  well  done,  and  whoever 
really  prefers  usefulness  to  idleness  is  not 
likely  to  be  long  unemployed. — Id. 


The  Power  That  Propels. — "John  is 
one  of  the  finest  engines  1  ever  saw,"  said 
the  professor  gravely,  "but — no  steam  in 
it." 

John's  uncle  nodded.  "That's  about  it. 
Professor  Landis,"  he  acknowledged.  "  His 
father  was  the  same  way.  Fine  head,  good 
physique,  all  the  equipment  needed  to  go 
ahead,  but  not  an  ounce  of  steam  pressure. 
He  criticised,  and  hung  back,  and  made  a 
failure  out  of  life.  And  now  here's  John — 
can't  you  get  a  little  steam  on,  somehow? 


He  has  good  qualities  enough,  if  he  once  got 
started." 

"If  he  only  had  one  good  quality — and 
the  steam  on — I  could  do  something,"  said 
the  experienced  teacher,  shaking  his  head 
over  John's  problem.  "Enthusiasm  plus 
sense,  or  plus  patience,  or  plus  hard  work, 
will  work  out  all  right.  But  enthusiasm 
is  the  essential.  With  steam  behind  it,  any 
kind  of  engine  will  go,  and  will  run  some- 
thing. But  the  engine  that  is  perfect  in 
every  part,  and  stands  still,  might  as  well 
be  scrap  iron." 

Poor  John !  And  yet  some  young  peo- 
ple rather  admire  the  John  attitude — the 
standing  still  and  criticising  the  energies 
and  mistakes  and  efforts  of  others.  En- 
thusiasm is  the  birthright  of  youth,  its 
chance  in  the  world's  battle;  but  some 
young  men  and  v/omen  actually  fight  down 
their  enthusiasm,  and  distrust  their  gen- 
erous impulses.  They  are  afraid  of  doing 
things  too  hard,  of  forgetting  self,  of  turn- 
ing on  the  full  steam  and  going  ahead.  The 
fear  of  ridicule  chokes  back  their  energies, 
and  they  fail  of  their  best  and  never  know 
it.  Some  one  has  suggested  that  a  true 
advertisement  could  be  inserted  in  the 
newspapers  in  any  town  by  the  majority 
of  the  adult  inhabitants — 

"Lost,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  one  personal  equipment  of  enthu- 
siasm.   A  large  reward  will  be  paid  for 

its  return  to  ,  City." 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  it  can  never  be  re- 
turned. The  capacity  for  self-forgetting 
enthusiasm,  once  neglected  and  left  to  die 
out,  will  not  renew  itself  when  youth  is  past. 
Only  those  who  hold  to  their  enthusiasms, 
and  live  by  them,  can  hold  onto  them.  All 
great  biography,  all  stirring  history,  is  the 
record  of  how  this  has  been  done.  The 
youth  who  reads  the  life  of  Livingstone,  or 
of  Lincoln,  the  girl  who  studies  the  career 
of  Florence  Nightingale  or  Frances  Willard, 
will  find  that  behind  all  the  great  qualities 
of  heart  and  brain  lay  the  greater  quality 
of  unflagging,  burning  enthusiasm.  Cold 
air  cannot  run  an  engine.  Starlight  will 
not  make  crops  grow.  The  expanding 
steam,  the  warm  sunshine,  mean  power  and 
growth.  Enthusiasm  is  life's  essential  qual- 
ity. .  .  .  The  "Johns"  who  have  "no 
steam  on"  are  freight,  and  useless  freight 
at  that. 

[The  word  "Enthusiasm'""  is  made  up  of 
two  Greek  words,  meaning  "The  Divinity 
within," — or,  as  the  apostle  describes  the 
true  enthusiasm,  "Christ  in  you,  the  hope 
of  glory."] 

True  religion  cannot  exist  without  en- 
thusiasm. No  one  can  be  a  good  Christian 
who  does  not  love  Christ.  No  amount  of 
knowledge  about  Christ,  or  admiration  of 
his  character,  or  assent  to  his  divinity,  is 
going  to  make  a  disciple  or  regenerate  a 
sinner.  The  love  of  Christ  is  the  dynamic 
power  of  Christianity.  Unless  a  young  man 
loves  Christ,  and  loves  Him  better  than  any- 
thing or  anybody  in  the  world,  that  young 
man  is  going  to  be  a  poor,  halfway  Chris- 
tian. He  is  going  to  fail  in  consecration, 
to  fail  in  Christian  giving,  to  fail  in  clean- 
cut  righteousness,  to  fail  in  testimony  and 
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work  for  God.  He  cannot  help  but  fail, 
because  the  steam  isn't  on,  and  the  power 
isn't  there.  Warm,  vital,  personal  love  to 
Christ  means  dynamic  religion.  Enthusi- 
asm is  the  one  thing  we  cannot  leave  out 
of  our  religion  and  have  any  religion  left. 

But  enthusiasm  is  not  talk.  Steam  never 
makes  a  noise  when  it  is  working.  It  is 
only  when  it  is  let  off  that  it  is  ever  heard. 
An  enthusiastic  Christian  works,  and  talks 
little  in  proportion — that  is  a  sure  test. 
Gush  is  imitation  enthusiasm,  talking  con- 
tinually, and  working  as  little  as  possible; 
and  the  instinct  that  people  have  against 
it  is  a  sound  one.  The  fact  that  paste  exists, 
however,  does  not  make  diamonds  one  whit 
less  valuable;  and  imitation  enthusiasm  does 
not  change  the  value  of  the  real  thing  for 
sensible  minds.  Every  warm,  earnest,  lov- 
ing Christian  is  a  power.  Enthusiasm  pro- 
pels. It  means  life,  growth,  advance.  Its 
motto  is  "Forward!"  and  it  overcomes  all 
obstacles. 

"Receive  the  Holy  Spirit" — that  is  the 
advice  many  young  Christians  need  to-day, 
in  religious  life  and  in  daily  work,  too.  Un- 
til their  enthusiasm  is  waked  up  and  kept 
going  there  will  be  coldness  and  failure. 
The  three  great  Christian  virtues  are  not 
prudence,  caution  and  criticism,  but  faith, 
hope  and  love. — Forward. 


True  Servants  and  Secret  Friends. 

The  true  servants  carry  on  the  external 
work,  but  the  secret  friends  enter  into  the 
living  councils  of  God. 

The  true  servant  chooses  by  the  grace  of 
God  to  keep  the  commandments  and  prac- 
tice every  virtue  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 
The  secret  friend  chooses  to  be  drawn  into 
loving  interior  dependence  on  God,  willingly 
denying  himself  of  everything  that  may  be 
enjoyable  outside  or  apart  from  God,  and 
thus  is  drawn  by  him  mto  inward  spiritual 
exercises,  hidden  in  his  secret  pavilion,  di- 
rectly taught  of  him. 

His  true  servants  he  maketh  to  keep 
house,  and  to  abound  in  all  manner  of  good 
works,  faithfully  serving  him  and  his  family 
in  all  things  needful  externally.  But  no 
one  can  feel  or  cultivate  the  interior  exer- 
cises, unless  he  be  entirely  centered  in  God. 
For  as  long  as  the  heart  is  divided,  man 
kxjketh  to  the  outward,  is  unstable  in  his 
mind,  and  is  easily  moved  by  the  love  and 
care  of  earthly  things.  He  who  lives  merely 
in  the  commandments— "/A^  letter" — is  yet 
unenlightened,  not  knowing  how  to  culti- 
vate tile  life  in  God. 

To  the  true  servant  visible  good  works 
may  appear  more  important  than  the  ex- 
ercises of  an  interior  life,  such  may  remain 
faithful  servants,  although  the  secret  feelings 
of  the  friends  of  God  are  never  experienced 
by  them.  Thus  Martha  complained  that 
her  sister  Mary  did  not  help  her  externally 
in  serving  the  Lord.  (x)nsidering  her  min- 
istrations of  greater  importance  than  sitting 
still  and  appearing  idle.  Our  Lord  did  not 
disapprove  of  the  service  which  was  need- 
ful, yet  he  deprecated  the  anxiety  which 
becomes  depressing  by  being  troubled  about 
many  things;  but  praised  Mary  for  having 
chosen  the  good  part,  which  he  declared 


should  not  be  taken  from  her.  The  one 
thing  needful,  to  all  men,  is  the  love^  that 
Cometh  from  God.  The  good  part  is_  an 
essential  to  all  interior  spiritual  living. 
Mary  chose  this,  and  the  secret  friends  of 
our  Lord  choose  it  still.  Martha,  without 
any  dissimulation,  took  to  the  out\yard 
visible  life,  and  served  God  therein;  it  is 
not  so  perfect  as  the  other,  but  the  faithful 
servants  take  it  upon  them  out  of  love  to 
our  Lord.  There  are  some  so  foolish  as  to 
want  to  live  an  interior  life  of  idleness,  so  as 
not  to  serve  their  fellowmen  in  anywise. 
These  are  neither  secret  friends  nor  faithful 
servants,  they  are  mistaken  and  deceive 
themselves.  No  one  can  be  in  harmony  with 
God's  will  and  counsel  who  will  not  practice 
his  commandments.  Therefore  the  secret 
friends  of  our  Lord  are  always  faithful  ser- 
vants also,  but  by  those  who  are  only  true 
and  faithful  servants,  the  exercises  of  the 
interior  life  of  the  secret  friends  are  not  ex- 
perienced.— ^JOHN  RUYSBROCK. 

Address  on  the  Bible,  delivered  on  Fifth 
Month  jth,  1908,  in  Philadelphia,  by  James 
Bryce,  Ambassador  to  the  U.  S.  from  Great 
Britain.  The  occasion  was  the  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bible  .Society. 

"Among  the  beliefs  and  habits  of  thought 
which  your  forefathers  brought  with  them 
from  Egnland  to  this  New  World  none  was 
more  characteristic  than  their  reverence  and 
love  of  the  Bible.  This  has  remained  ever 
since  a  characteristic  of  both  peoples. 
These  two  more  than  any  other  people  have 
continued  to  read  the  Bible  to  their  children 
and  to  read  it  themselves.  They  have  done 
more  than  any  other  to  have  it  translated 
and  spread  among  other  races.  This  is  still 
a  tie  between  your  people  and  ours,  still  one 
of  those  ancient  foundations  of  common 
thought  and  knowledge  which  enables  both 
to  retain  a  unity  of  intellectual  life  and  to 
understand  one  another. 

"The  reverence  for  the  Bible  is  also  hap- 
pily one  of  the  influences  which  in  both 
countries  draws  together  all  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians  These  bodies 
may  interpret  Scripture  texts  differently. 
They  may  assign  to  Scripture  a  more  or  less 
exclusive  authority.  But  they  all  find  in 
it  a  common  source  of  life  and  joy.  In 
England  the  Bible  Society  has  always  stood 
independent  of  any  particular  denomination, 
enlisting  the  services  of  earnest  men  who 
differed  on  other  matters.  Such  men  recog- 
nized that  these  differences  were  small  com- 
pared with  the  truths  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures on  which  they  were  agreed,  and  they 
felt  that  nothing  better  could  be  done  wheth- 
er for  professing  Christians  or  for  Mussul- 
mcn  who  have  an  imperfect  and  distorted 
view  of  Christianity,  or  for  the  heathen  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  gospel  at  all,  than  to 
give  them  in  their  own  tongue  the  book 
which  enshrines  the  highest  and  purest  relig- 
ious thought  of  the  world  and  which,  above 
all,  gives  to  us  in  His  own  words  the  teach- 
ing of  our  Lord  himself. 

"To  diffuse  this  knowledge  has  been  the 
great  aim  of  the  British  Society,  as  it  is  of 
your  Pennsylvania  Society.  But  incident- 
ally, and  besides  the  religious  work  which  it 


does  as  helping  to  spread  the  knowledge  0 
the  gospel,  the  society  has  rendered  to  learn 
ing  and  especially  to  the  science  of  languag 
services  which  can  hardly  be  overrated.  1 
has  translated  or  aided  missionaries  to  trans 
late  the  Scriptures  into  hundreds  of  Ian 
guages,  and  for  that  purpose  has  secured  th 
preparation  of  grammars  and  compilation 
of  dictionaries  of  those  languages. 

"It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  philc 
logical  value  of  versions  of  the  Bible  begin 
very  early  indeed)  for  almost  the  only  recor 
we  have  of  the  old  Gothic  language,  th 
most  ancient  known  form  of  any  Teutoni 
tongue,  is  the  translation  of  the  Bible  b 
Bishop  Ulfila,  executed  in  the  fourth  cer! 
tury  A.  D.    The  versions  of  the  Scripturej 
in  an  immense  variety  of  languages  whicj 
the  British  Society  supplies  are  of  pricelesi 
worth  to  the  philologist.    Many  forms  ( 
speech  that  are  now  vanishing  or  in  whic 
nothing  else  has  been  printed  stand  recordcj 
in  these  versions,  and  may  perhaps  in  futui,  1 
be  known  only  through  them.  | 

"How  closely  the  Bible  has  been  inte: 
woven  with  the  religious  history  both  ( 
England  and  Scotland  and  of  America 
need  not  tell  you.  [Its  spirit]  has  inspired  tb 
tongue  and  pens  of  our  greatest  preachers  an 
theological  writers.  It  has  been  the  guidi 
book  of  millions  of  simple,  trustful  souls  wh| 
find  in  its  pages  help  and  solace  in  the  troij 
bles  and  sorrows  of  life.  For  all  the  situatioij 
of  human  life  and  for  all  the  stages  throug. 
which  each  of  us  passes  from  youth  to  ad 
it  contains  something,  and  it  is  equally  fitte 
for  all. 

"Whether  it  is  now  as  widely  read  t 
and  taught  to  children  either  here  or  i 
England  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago  I  kno 
not.  If  it  is  not  so  read  then  the  childrc 
of  the  present  day  lose  much  which  we  > 
the  former  generation  enjoyed.  Imagin 
tion  was  enriched  by  the  narrative  portioi 
of  such  books  as  Genesis,  Judges,  Samu 
and  Kings.  Our  sense  of  poetry  was  stirre 
and  elevated  by  the  Psalms  and  Job  ar 
Isaiah.  Our  moral  standards  were  forme 
our  deepest  emotions  touched  by  the  Ne 
Testament.  We  learned  to  think  in  tl 
language  of  Scripture,  and  its  phrases,  nobl 
strong,  full  of  weight  and  wisdom,,  still  ri 
naturally  to  our  minds  in  all  the  varyii 
scenes  and  circumstances  of  life.  j 

"  If  those  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortui 
to  be  taught  to  know  the  Bible  well  c: 
feel  so  to-day,  when  we  have  studied  somu( 
else,  how  much  more  did  the  knowledge 
it  train  those  who  possessed  few  other  bool< 
as  was  the  case  with  many  of  your  forefathe 
in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  and  mar 
of  mine  in  Scotland.    The  men  of  the  17 
century  in  both  countries  drew  much 
the  robust  firmness  of  their  characters  frol 
their  familiarity  with  the  Bible  and  froj 
the  examples  of  fortitude  and  fidelity  !• 
principle  which  it  sets  before  us.    So  d[, 
many  other  men  in  other  countries  in  mf 
ments  of  crisis  and  trial. 

"The  Bible  is  not  only  a  record  0/  tf 
history  of  Israel  and  of  the  earliest  daj 
of  the  Apostolic  Church.  It  has  been  itst' 
a  potent  factor  in  history.  It  has  gone  • 
the  making  of  all  ecclesiastical  history  ail 
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f  a  great  deal  of  secular  history  also  since 
he  days  of  the  apostles.  He  who  is  ignor- 
nt  of  it  will  fail  to  comprehend  some  of  the 
eepest  and  most  powerful  forces  that  have 
loved  the  mind  of  man. 

"It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  the 
English  translation  of  the  Scriptures  did 
lore  than  anything  else  in  our  literature 
0  form  the  English  language  and  give  it 
ts  present  shape.  That  translation  has 
[uring  the  last  three  centuries  stood  as 

model  of  dignity,  simplicity  and  strength, 
'he  best  masters  of  English  style  and  some 
f  our  and  your  greatest  orators  Ijave  drunk 
eep  at  this  pure  fountain. 

"All  that  has  been  said  as  to  what  it 
as  done  for  our  literature  and  our  com- 
lon  tongue  is  true  and  fit  to  be  remem- 
ered.  But  far  greater  and  far  more  mem- 
rable  is  the  influence  which  the  Bible 
as  had  on  the  mind  and  life  of  men  in 
oth  countries,  on  the  thoughts,  the  beliefs, 
be  characters  of  Americans  and  English- 
len.  May  that  influence  remain  in  its 
'■eneficent  power  as  long  as  the  sun  shines 
pon  your  shores  and  ours." 


J  Easter  Fashions. 

S^We  exceedingly  regret  that  the  one  day 
^  the  year  specially  set  apart  for  the  com- 
Ipemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
esus  Christ  from  the  tomb  should  be  select- 
d  as  the  occasion  for  making  a  display  of 
ne  clothes  and  head  gear.    But  that  such 
.  the  fact  none  can  deny.  Dressmaking 
stablishments,  millinery  stores,  tailor  shops 
nd  shoe  parlors  ail  do  a  rushing  business 
jst  before  Easter  to  supply  the  great  de- 
land  for  finery  for  the  annual  exhibition 
hich  takes  place,  not  at  the  theater  alone, 
ut  chiefly  at  the  house  of  worship,  where 
'.  he  Christ  of  the  Bible  is  supposed  to  be 

-  dored. 

'  ■  Could  anything  be  more  out  of  place,  or 

•  'nsuitable  for  the  occasion  than  this  worldly 
"  ^'splay?   Christ  was  humble.    He  taught 

-  umility  by  precept  and  by  example.  These 
xhibitors  are  proud,  vain  and  of  the  world. 
4e  denounced  pride  and  condemned  formal- 
ly in  worship.    How  incongruous  for  such 

-  yorldly  fashion  slaves  to  profess  to  be  fol- 
'  i)wers  of  the  lowly,  unworldly  Christ,  and 

br  them  to  appear  in  His  sanctuary  on  this 
lemorable  occasion  and  make  a  public  exhi- 

•  <ition  of  their  finery. 

-  •  Dame  Fashion's  decrees,  however  non- 
ensical  or  ridiculous  they  may  be,  are  faith- 

•  ully  followed  by  this  class  of  abject  slaves. 
'■-  his  year  the  decree  has  gone  forth  that  huge 

\ats  must  be  worn,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
i  he  person,  and  the  complaint  came  from  the 

ishers  of  many  churches  that  because  of  the 
■  normous  hats  worn  they  could  seat  only 
'  our  persons  in  a  pew  that  usually  held  six. 
5  )ome  of  the  more  fearless  preachers  demand- 

d  that  the  ladies  should  remove  these  stacks 
^  -if  straw  and  flowers  before  entering  the  audi- 
'  'nee  room,  and  in  ante-rooms  great  piles  of 

hese  enormous  creations  of  the  milliner's 
r  lirt  were  made.  No  wonder  that  the  car- 
ji  loonist  felt  justified  in  representing  church 
5  )loors  being  altered  just  before  Easter,  so  as 
li  lo  admit  of  the  passage  of  these  huge  hats. 
1 1  The  worst  feature  of  the  case  is  that  many 


of  these  deluded  fashion  slaves  profess  to  be 
Christ's  followers  and  on  their  way  to  glory. 
They  would  quickly  resent  any  suggestion 
that  they  were  not  traveling  the  road  that 
leads  toward  the  celestial  city. 

According  to  the  words  of  God  it  is  plain 
that  people  who  are  proud  are  not  in  the  nar- 
row way.  Pride  will  take  souls  to  hell  just 
so  surely  as  will  drunkenness.  The  Lord 
declares  that  seven  things  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  Him,  and  heads  the  awful  list  with 
"a  proud  look."  See  Prov.  6:  17.  "Every 
one  that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination 
to  the  Lord:  though  hand  join  in  hand,  he 
shall  not  be  unpunished"  (Prov.  16:  5). 
"Him  that  hath  a  high  look  and  a  proud 
heart  will  not  I  suffer"  (Psa.  101 :  5).  "For, 
behold,  the  day  cometh,  that  shall  burn  as 
an  oven;  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  that 
do  wickedly,  shall  be  stubble:  and  the  day 
that  cometh  shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts"  (Mai.  4:  i).  "God  resisteth 
the  proud"  (James  4:6).  "Love  not  the 
world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him"  (i  John  2:  15). 
"Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses,  know  ye 
not  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity 
with  God?  whosoever  therefore  will  be  a 
friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of  God" 
(James  4:  4). 

We  need  more  preachers  in  these  days  of 
the  type  of  that  old  Scotch  minister,  who, 
when  preaching  against  the  fashions  then 
prevailing,  said:  "Ye  people  of  Aberdeen  get 
your  fashions  from  Edinburg,  and  Edinburg 
from  Glasgow,  and  Glasgow  from  London, 
and  London  from  Paris,  and  Paris  from  the 
devil!"  Those  ministers  of  the  gospel  who 
allow  these  poor  deluded  mortals  to  imagine 
that  they  are  following  the  lowly  Nazarene, 
and  on  their  way  to  heaven,  while  bowing 
down  to  the  fickle  goddess  of  Fashion,  will 
have  a  sad  account  to  answer  for  when  they 
stand  before  the  great  white  throne. 

Such  a  tremendous  hold  has  this  senseless 
custom  of  wearing  new  clothes  on  Easter 
day  upon  the  people  that  there  were  many 
persons  who  remained  at  home  on  that  day 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  no 
new  clothes  or  hats  to  wear  for  the  occasion, 
and  many  children  of  Free  Methodist  par- 
ents fretted  and  frowned  and  fumed  and 
found  fault  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
parents  to  purchase  the  new  regalia  that 
they  might  appear  in  public  arrayed  in  their 
new  attire,  as  did  many  others. 

Some  are  such  abject  slaves  to  the  fashion 
of  appearing  in  new  finery  on  Easter  that 
they  will  discard  their  heavy  wearing  ap- 
parel and  put  on  the  lighter  material,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  weather. 
By  this  foolish  course,  they  take  cold,  con- 
tract disease,  and  many  of  them  never  re- 
cover from  it.  A  prominent  physician  of 
Vineland,  New  Jersey,  a  local  preacher  in  an 
influential  church,  told  us  that  he  had  to 
work  hard  night  and  day,  for  several  weeks 
after  Easter,  and  that  his  patients  were 
largely  women,  who  had  throat  troubles, 
which,  he  declared,  were  brought  on  because 
they  changed  from  heavy  to  lighter  wearing 
apparel  for  the  annual  Easter  display  of 
fashion.    What  was  true  there,  that  year. 


has  been  true  of  every  year  and  of  almost 
every  city  and  town  of  the  land.  What  is 
terrned  the  "mysteries  of  Providence"  in 
taking  some  people  out  of  this  world  is  sim- 
ply the  natural  result  of  following  slavish 
fashion  in  its  senseless  demands. 
|vWe  suggest  that  because  of  the  popular 
custom  of  wearing  new  clothes  on  Easter, 
and  as  a  rebuke  to  the  same,  that  it  would 
be  consistent  for  every  Free  Methodist  to 
refrain  from  wearing  any  new  article  of  ap- 
parel on  that  occasion,  that  the  people  might 
see  that  there  was  one  church  which  had  a 
higher  conception  of  the  great  event  than  to 
make  the  occasion  prominent  by  its  display 
of  new  clothes. — The  Free  Methodist. 

SUBMISSION. 

Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  Him. — Psalms 
xxxvii:  7. 

Since  thy  Farther's  arm  sustains  thee, 

Peaceful  be; 
When  a  chastening  hand  restrains  thee. 

It  is  He! 

Know  his  love  in  full  completeness. 
Feel  the  measure  of  thy  weakness. 
If  He  wound  thy  spirit  sore. 
Trust  Him  more. 

Without  murmur,  uncomplaining, 

In  his  hand, 
Leave  whatever  things  thou  canst  not 

Understand. 
Though  the  world  thy  folly  spurneth. 
From  thy  faith  in  pity  turneth. 
Peace  thy  inmost  soul  shall  fill 

Lying  still. 

Like  an  infant  if  thou  thinkest 

Thou  canst  stand — 
Childlike,  proudly  pushing  back 

The  proffered  hand  — 
Courage  soon  is  changed  to  fear. 
Strength  doth  feebleness  appear; 
In  his  love  if  thou  abide. 

He  will  guide. 

Fearest  sometimes  that  thy  Father 

Hath  forgot? 
Though  the  clouds  around  thee  gather 

Doubt  Him  not. 
Always  hath  the  daylight  broken. 
Always  hath  He  comfort  spoken. 
Better  hath  Fie  been  for  years. 

Than  thy  fears. 

Therefore  whatsoe'er  betideth. 

Night  or  day. 
Know  his  love  for  thee  provideth 

Good  alway; 
Crown  of  sorrows  gladly  take, 
Grateful  wear  it  for  his  sake; 
Sweetly  bending  to  his  will. 

Lying  still. 

To  his  own  thy  Saviour  giveth 

Daily  strength; 
To  each  troubled  soul  that  liveth. 

Peace  at  length. 

iV eakest\Amhs  have  largest  share 
Of  the  tender  Shepherd's  care; 
Ask  Him  not,  then,  "when?"  or  "how?" 
Only  how\ 

No  doctrine  has  ever  yet  made  its  appeal 
to  the  human  heart  with  power  equal  to 
that  of  the  doctrine  of  redemption  by  a 
divine  Redeemer.  Highborn  human  spirits 
there  may  be,  products  of  a  happy  heredity 
and  a  gracious  environment,  who  are  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  their  need  of  an  atonement. 
But  for  the  mass  of  men,  for  man,  the  com- 
mon man,  the  average  man — for  universal 
man — the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  is  the  very 
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music  of  heaven.  They  understand  it,  they 
see  the  reason  of  it,  they  know  their  need  of 
it,  they  sei7e  upon  it,  they  appropriate  it, 
they  glory  in  it.  If  it  were  conceivable  that 
the  theologians  and  the  evolutionists  could 
explain  it  away — which  it  is  not  — the  heart 
of  humanity  would  reinstate  it.  It  is  the 
one  gospel  which  men  will  not  let  die — . 
Christian  Advocate  (Nashville). 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Under  a  religious  concern  to  hold  an  appointed  meet- 
ing in  ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  two  members  of  the  Western 
District  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th 
instant,  -were  liberated  for  that  service.  They  held  the 
meeting  last  First-day,  the  24th,  in  the  hall  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  that  city,  at  4  P.  m. 

The  meeting  when  gathered,  was  found  to  consist  of 
an  interested  and  spiritually  hungry  company  of^forty 
five,  mostly  ot  those  who  were  either  members  or  who 
had  been  connected  with  Friends.  They  welcomed  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  a  Friends'  Meeting  once  more, 
and  many  expressed  a  hope  that  they  might  have  the 
strength  to  meet  with  each  other  hereafter  in  Harris- 
burg  in  the  manner  of  a  Friends '  Meeting. 

The  other  class  to  whom  the  minister's  mind  had 
been  drawn  as  the  object  of  his  concern,  were  not  in 
evidence  at  the  Friends'  Meeting,  but  were  unexpect- 
edly found  in  the  early  evening  assembled  in  a  pretty 
goodly  number  on  the  Capitol  Hill,  where  it  seems  to 
be  usual  for  preachers  like  the  Mennonites  to  address 
them  in  the  open  air.  There  appeared  enough  of  these 
waiting  to  address  them,  to  give  occasion  for  a  hesita- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  Friends  to  interfere  with  the 
course  arranged  for  that  evening  by  the  speakers  al- 
ready there.  So  Friends  abstained  from  forcing  an 
opportunity,  but  apprehended  that  their  steps,  through 
missing  for  an  hour  the  train  homeward,  bad  been 
providentially  directed  to  that  spot  for  the  discovery 
of  a  way  of  meeting  that  people. 


Thomas  Davidson,  of  Fritchley,  England,  has  a 
minute  for  service  in  this  country,  especially  in  North 
Carolina. 


An  occasional  correspondent  furnishes  the  following: 
"The  writer  of  a  recent  letter  from  Bermuda  tells  of 
a  visit  she  and  her  sister  made  to  a  wealthy  resident  of 
the  island,  living  outside  of  Hamilton,  the  chief  town. 
I  he  hostess  requested  one  of  her  guests  to  read  some 
poetry,  and  when  the  reading  was  finished,  said: 
'Your  voice  reminds  me  of  a  Quaker  preacher  that  I 
heard  on  this  island  many  years  ago — they  had  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Methodist  Church.  The  Friend  who  spoke 
wore  the  sweetest  muslin  cap — there  were  three  of 
them.  In  the  sermon  she  said:  "You  shall  no  more  be 
called  Jacob,  but  Israel."  and  gave  the  spiritual  mean- 
ing of  it.'"  The  writer  said  further  that  "the  hostess 
sat  bending  over  some  embroidery  and  did  not  notice 
our  faces,  as  she  seemed  to  be  dragging  this  memory 
from  the  past,  i  fancy  she  is  the  only  woman  in  Ber- 
muda who  has  any  definite  remembrance  of  the  sermon. 
She  is  always  reaching  out  for  Truth  and  light,  and  pos- 
sesses a  beautiful  spirit."  Our  correspondent  adds: 
"'Ihis  account  is  remarkable  for  more  than  one  thing; 
it  is  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  possess  a 
sort  (if  inner  consciousness,  wherein  things  long  buried 
as  ii  were,  arc  hut  awaiting  something  to  recall  them  to 
memory;  and  it  apparently  shows  that  at  least  one  of 
the  hearers  of  that  sermon,  delivered  by  our  1  ricnd, 
Persis  v..  Mallock,  more  than  a  ijuartcr  of  a  century 
ago,  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  thereby." 


Wesltcwn  Notes. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ccneral  Committee  at 
Westtown  wa^  held  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  instant. 
Forly-?cven  out  of  the  fifty-nine  members  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

Abram  Fisher  spoke  to  the  boys  and  girls  last  First- 
day  evening,  giving  them  from  his  own  rich  experience 
incidents  illustrative  of  (Juaker  doctrine,  testimony  and 
practices.    The  remini.scences  were  greatly  enjoyed. 

I  he  class  of  1907  held  a  "Camp  Supper"  reunion  at 
the  Alumni  Shack  last  Seventh-day  evening  at  which 
Iwcniy-nine  of  the  members  of  the  class  were  present. 

The  class  of  1908  had  its  tree  planting  early  last  week, 
when  a  Nordmann's  Fir  was  planted  on  the  lawn  near 


the  new  hockey  field.  The  exercises  were  interesting 
and  were  enjoyed  by  the  two  upper  classes,  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Faculty. 

The  Westtown  boys  and  girls  are  interested  in  the 
Philadelphia  Playgrounds  Movement,  and  on  "Tag 
Day,"  the  20th,  nearly  every  pupil  and  teacher  wore  a 
green  tag,  showing  his  sympathy  with  the  effort  to 
provide  play  grounds  for  the  children  in  congested 
districts  in  Philadelphia.  More  than  fourteen  dollars 
was  contributed  to  help  on  with  the  work. 


Correspondence. 

The  space  occupied  by  the  extracts  from  Caroline 
E.  Stephen's  article  in  The  Friend  of  16th  instant,  was 
well  used.  C.  E.  S.  appears  to  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  she  writes  about,  far  clearer  than  some 
other  members  of  our  Society.  When  we  read  reports 
of  persons  saying  that  what  is  needed  to  build  up  our 
meetings  is  more  speaking,  as  was  advanced  in  a  recent 
Yearly  Meeting  [not  ours],  we  feel  the  need  of  more 
clear-sighted  deliverances  like  the  one  above  alluded  to. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Floods  and  tornadoes  have  done 
serious  damage  in  Northern  Texas.  In  Oklahoma 
there  was  a  rainfall  of  20  inches  in  ten  hours,  and  the 
entire  country  in  some  low  lying  districts  on  the  24 
inst.  was  reported  to  be  under  water.  In  the  town  of 
West  Guthrie  water  of  the  depth  of  seven  to  ten  feet 
was  rushing  through  the  streets. 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  says;  "The  Senate  has 
placed  its  approval  on  37  treaties  at  this  session,  more 
than  have  been  ratified  in  the  last  20  years.  Twelve 
nations  have  agreed  with  the  United  States  to  arbitrate 
future  disputes — Great  Britain,  Japan,  France,  Italy 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Mexico,  Portugal,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  Besides  a  general  arbitration 
treaty,  1 1  international  treaties  resulting  from  The 
Hague  conference  were  approved.  A  basis  of  settle- 
ment has  been  arrived  at  with  Great  Britain  by  which 
long  standing  disputes  between  Canada  and  the  United 
Stales  over  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  are  assured  of 
satisfactory  adjustment.  The  Dominion  boundary  dis- 
pute is  adjusted  for  all  time,  according  to  the  belief  of 
officials.  A  commission  of  experts  will  run  the  lines 
according  to  the  specifications  of  the  treaty  agreement 
Fisheries  are  to  be  regulated  by  a  joint  commission." 

The  national  child  labor  bill  has  been  postponed  for 
futher  consideration  in  the  Twelfth  Month  next.  Amon 
the  laws  passed  during  the  present  session  of  Congress 
is  one  prohibiting  races  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
one  requiring  the  registration  of  all  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  total  amount  of 
money  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  coming  year  will  exceed  one  billion 
dollars 

A  joint  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  Congress 
creating  a  monetary  commission  of  nine  members  of 
each  House  to  investigate  the  financial  system  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  national  currency  and  banking 
laws. 

The  new  educational  law  has  lately  been  enforced 
in  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  when  a  father  was  sent  to  prison 
for  two  days,  charged  with  not  compelling  his  eight- 
year-old  son  to  attend  school. 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  severe  rainstorm 
which  has  visited  Philadelphia  during  the  last  ten  years 
occurred  on  the  22nd  inst.  accompanying  lightning  and 
thunder.  Beginning  shortly  before  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  it  lasted  little  more  than  half  an  hour,  but 
in  15  minutes  an  inch  of  rain  fell.  This  is  said  to  ha\'e 
heen  the  heaviest  fall  since  the  storm  of  Eighth  Month 
3,  .898. 

In  a  recent  address  in  this  city  a  Jewish  Rabbi  stated 
there  were  now  more  than  5000  Jewish  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  stated  there  ought  to  be  50,000,  or 
more. 

'I  he  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission  has  lately  in- 
\estigated  85  cases  brought  to  its  notice  and  made 
awards  in  30  of  them.  1  hcse  awards  included  the 
payment  of  113,9150,  in  cash,  and  monthly  payments 
of  inoney  during  life  to  four  persons. 

It  has  been  found  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
high  poles  upon  which  to  place  the  apparatus  used  in 
wireless  telegraphy.  A  professor  of  science  in  the  High 
School  at  Richmond  Mo.,  observed  that  a  wireless  tele- 
graph instrument  in  the  basement  of  the  building  which 
he  had  made  to  instruct  the  pupils  responded  to  mes- 
sages by  the  wireless  system  from  Oklahoma  city.  Okla. 
and  from  Santa  Cruz.  Cal..  and  by  the  aid  of  a  telegraph 
operator  was  placed  in  communication  with  them. 


Foreign. — A  recent  dispatch  from  Brussels  sa' 
The  American  Government  is  watching  the  Con! 
developments  closely.  No  formal  demands  have  1 
presented,  but  passive  support  is  being  given  to  Gr? 
Britain,  whose  negotiations  with  Belgium  have  1 
following  general  objects:  "Freedom  of  trade  and  so 
pression  of  many  existing  concessions.  Suppress* 
of  forced  labor  by  the  negroes  and  generally  the  su 
stitution  of  a  regime  in  conformity  with  the  humai 
tarian  aims  of  the  Berlin  treaty." 

A  recent  dispatch  from  London  says: — Prime  Min 
ter  Asquith  has  replied  to  a  deputation  of  Radical  mei 
bers  who  questioned  him  as  to  woman  suffrage,  that  t 
Liberal  Government  intends  before  the  close  of  t 
present  Parliament  to  pass  a  comprehensive  measi 
of  electoral  reform,  and  that  if  an  amendment  givi 
votes  to  women  on  democratic  lines  is  proposed,  f 
Government  will  not  oppose  it.  The  introduction 
the  bill  will  bring  about  the  dissolution  of  the  presf 
Parliament,  for  it  is  a  parliamentary  tradition  that  t 
Government  must  appeal  to  the  country  on  any  vi 
change  in  electoral  machinery.  1 

A  dispatch  from  Washington  says: — "Secretary  R( 
has  made  an  appointment  to  receive  a  delegation  rep 
senting  the  republic  of  Liberia,  which  has  come  to  ; 
aid  in  the  many  troubles  which  have  continuously  be 
the  effort  to  colonize  the  freed  slaves  of  the  Unit 
States,  which  began  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  centu 
It  is  admitted  officially  that  Liberia  is,  from  the  stai 
point  of  nations,  virtually  in  a  helpless  and  hope! 
condition.  Its  latest  tribulation  is  an  ultimatum  fr 
England  demanding  better  government.  Although 
United  States  is  virtually  responsible  for  the  existei 
of  Liberia,  this  Government  has  always  hesitated 
stand  sponsor  before  the  v/orld  for  this  little  republir 

The  Japanese  Consul  in  Honolulu  has  been  adviji 
by  his  Government  that  emigration  from  Japan  !' 
Hawaii  is  now  limited  to  Japanese  who  formerly  w; 
residents  in  the  islands  and  the  wives  and  children! 
those  who  now  live  in  Hawaii. 

The  new  steamship  Lusitania  of  the  Cunard  Line  :i 
lately  made  a  voyage  to  this  country  in  four  dil 
twenty-hours,  and  twenty-two  minutes,  which  is 
shortest  trip  on  record  across  the  Atlantic,  on  one  (| 
she  ran  632  knots. 

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  permanent  home  in  a  Friends'  far 
for  a  respectable  elderly  woman  who  will  assist  w 
light  housework.  No  wages  required.  For  further 
formation  apply  to 

Rachel  C.  Reeve. 
451  N.  Marshall  St.,  Phih 

Wanted. — Employment  on  a  farm  for  a  bright  I 
of  fifteen.    For  further  information  apply  to 

Rachel  C.  Reeve, 
451  N.  Marshall  St..  Phil; 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. — Fric|s 
intending  to  enter  pupils  for  the  term  beginning  Nilli 
Month  2ist,  1908,  should  make  application  immediati/. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Supi 

Westtown  Boarding  School.- — The  new  school  ^|lr 
opens  Ninth  Month  8th,  1908.  Application  shoiild  e 
made  at  once  by  those  desiring  their  children  ti  i 
admitted  at  that  time.  ! 

Wm.  F.  Wickersiiam,  Princtpai 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelp 
at  6.48  and  8.20  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  tr 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  ce 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  re 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phjie 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  SuperintenJe 

The  first  First  day  in  the  Sixth  Month  (7lh  pr(  ) 
being  the  usual  time  for  the  annual  gathering  of  M 
attenders  and  interested  friends  at  Middletown  Alcetjg 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  trolley  to  rel 
the  train  leaving  Broad  Street  8:40  a.  m.  at  Glen  KiJIe 
Station.  Transportation  will  also  be  provided  f[ni 
the  trolley  at  Lima  Store  to  the  Meeting-house. 


Died. — At  North  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  the  twey- 
fifth  of  Twelfth  Month,  1907,  George  Hussey Giff<.D, 
aged  seventy-six.  A  beloved  member  and  elddof 
Dartmouth  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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* There  are  truths,  and  I  believe  the  Di- 
ine  nature  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  to  be  one 
if  them,  which  can  be  understood  only  by  im- 
mediate revelation.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
femains  true  that  none  can  know  the  Father 
.*xcept  through  the  Son,  or  the  Son  unless 
he  Father  draw  him.    We  are,  I  trust,  on 
he  way  to  see  more  of  "the  light  of  the  knowl- 
dge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Mst"— as  the  Light  of  God  Himself  shines 
nore  and  more  into  our  hearts,  and  reaches 
IS  also  in  the  varied  loveliness  of  reflection 
'Vom  all  the  human  life  hidden  with  Christ 
1  Him.— From  Caroline  E.  Stephen,  in 
Light  Arising." 

"Tabooing  the  Bible"* 
A  worship  of  the  created  thing  in  place  of 
-  'he  Creator  himself  is  charged  by  the  apos- 
le  against  those  who  are  on  the  road  to  idol- 
X  itry  and  spiritual  decline. 
>  '  We  are  taught  in  the  Bible  that  outward 
lature  was  constructed  in  the  beginning  by 
he  movings  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that 
ill  things  are  still  upheld  by  Christ,  the  Word 
)f  his  power.    We  are  taught  also  that  the 
ising  by  man  of  any  of  these  constructions 
t  'n  the  place  of  his  Spirit  for  Divine  worship 
a  departure  from  the  worship  which  He 

:ks. 

The  Spirit  of  God  in  worship  cannot  be 
„j  ,-eplaced  by  man  with  any  of  the  lower  Di- 
^  yine  products,  else  it  is  the  product  that  is 
h  ijvorshipped  and  not  its  Author.  His  Spirit 
'*'hiust  be  the  Inspirer  of  his  worship  itself  in 
filavery  human  heart,  and  anything  lower,  as 

'things  that  are  made,  even  products  of  the 
.-'tSpirit,  are  neither  to  be  objects  of  worship 

nor  to  be  treated  as  its  Source. 
'I    In  claiming  that  the  Scriptures  were  made 

♦These  remarks  were  written  on  simply  hearing  that 
the  phrase  was  used.  We  have  not  seen  the  article 
from  which  it  was  quoted. — Ed. 
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by  inspiration,  we  sometimes  loosely  say 
the  Book  is  an  inspired  volume,  when  we 
should  say  that  it  is  the  writers  who  were 
inspired.  We  do  not  attribute  inspiration  to 
paper  and  ink,  but  to  the  hearts  and  spirits 
of  holy  men  of  God  whose  pens  marked  their 
parchment.  The  inspiration  spiritually  to 
understand  the  writing,  as  did  the  writers  in 
recording  it,  must  be  by  the  same  Spirit  in 
readers'  or  hearers'  hearts.  Otherwise  they 
are  read  "as  other  literature  is  read."  And 
the  authority  to  deliver  Scriptural  or  other 
sentences  to  a  meeting  in  worship  is  of  the 
same  inspiration,  and  Christ  promised  that 
the  Spirit  would  bring  his  past  sayings  to 
his  disciples's  remembrance,  evidently  as  he 
should  require  their  use. 

We  have  seen  a  declining  meeting, — 
typical  of  hundreds  of  others, — in  which  no 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  vocally  exercised,  at 
length  resort  to  the  reading  of  Scriptures 
as  a  filler  in  of  time  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
non-worship.  This  soon  educated  the  flock 
in  an  increasing  impatience  of  any  silence, 
so  that  a  vocalizer  was  deemed  necessary 
and  his  maintenance  found,  to  provide  that 
the  time  of  the  sittings  should  be  occupied 
with  words.  That  meeting  forthwith  ceased 
to  be  a  Friends'  Meeting,  like  hundreds  of 
others  under  the  name,— all  copyists  of  the 
"worship"  of  others,  to  the  letter;  all  sur- 
rendering to  the  other  denominations  the 
credit  of  always  having  been  right  in  their 
principles  and  pracrice  of  public  worship, 
and  testifying  that  Friends  heretofore  had 
always  been  wrong  in  the  same.  So  that  a 
large  part  of  Quakerdom  has  little  left  to 
justify  its  distinctive  existence. 

But  spiritual  worship  is  a  different  exer- 
cise and  atdtude  of  soul  from  the  outward 
hearing  of  reading,  if  the  latter  be  indeed  an 
exercise  of  soul  and  not  merely  of  mind. 
And  the  Scriptures  are  indeed  indispensable 
to  the  Christian  mind  to  hearken  to,  in  situa- 
tions where  they  are  adaptable  to  teaching, 
to  reproof,  to  instruction  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  complete,  and 
not  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of  them  for 
any  good  work  laid  upon  him  to  do.  They 
are  indispensable  in  their  place;  and  pure 
worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  without  in- 
trusion from  outward  sounds,  save  such  as 
are  brought  forth  by  immediate  Divine  in- 
spiration for  the  occasion,  is  also  indispensa- 
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ble  in  its  place.  Give  to -public  or  private 
spiritual  worship  its  hour,  and  we  shall  all 
the  more  be  disposed  to  give  to  Bible  read- 
ing its  many  hours  which  are  due  in  their 
place  and  time, — both  being  different  func- 
tions, but  profitable  under  the  same  Spirit. 

It  is  the  endeavor  to  mix  separate  relig- 
ious or  mental  functions  that  is  confusing 
to  worship,  so  that  large  audiences  seem 
trained  not  to  know  their  right  hand  from 
their  left.  Learning  by  experience  in  meet- 
ings that  the  Bible,  however  much  in  itself 
once  a  product  of  the  Spirit,  will,  as  an  out- 
ward reading,  be  allowed  by  men  to  supplant 
the  Spirit  in  public  v/orship, — how  say  some 
among  us  that  we  would  "taboo  the  Bible," 
when  we  are  concerned  to  exclude  it  from 
its  abuse,  when  we  would  rescue  it  from 
the  sacrilege  of  usurping  the  place  of  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  One  as  the  true  factor 
of  spiritual  worship?  Do  we  "taboo"  a 
book,  when  we  spare  it  from  tabooing  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  worship?  We  honor  them 
both  the  most  by  observing  their  right  places 
and  reverencing  them  therein. 

To  provide  and  use  unblemished  opportu- 
nities of  worship  for  entering  into  the  very 
Spirit  of  the  Author  of  the  Bible,  is  to  take 
its  very  essence  and  life  into  our  hearts. 
The  in-speaking  word  of  God  conveys  the  life 
of  which  the  letter  of  the  Bible  is  intended 
as  a  means,— for  "he  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
Life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God 
hath  not  Life."  And  who  of  our  members 
shall  envy  us  the  watching  with  Him  one 
hour,  that  we  may  receive  the  living  essence 
of  the  Bible's  testimony  in  a  living  commun- 
ion, which  even  the  best  of  letters,  when 
placed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Living  word, 
killeth.  We  exalt  the  Bible  and  can  never 
taboo  it,  by  reading  it  only  where  it  will  not 
taboo  its  Author  by  any  diversion  of  our 
souls  from  waiting  only  upon  the  Lord  as 
our  expectation  is  from  Him. 

Some  take  to  the  gifts  of  God  as  hirelings, 
others  as  true  servants,  and  these_  in  every- 
thing interior  stand  in  contradisdnction. 
All  who  love  self  and  serve  God  solely  for 
reward,  stand  in  their  own  will,  and  are  not 
truly  free.   ^  

Religion  is  the  fear  of  God  and  its  demon- 
strarion  good  works;  and  faith  is  the  root  of 
both :  "  For  without  faith  we  cannot  please  _ 
God,"  nor  can  we  fear  what  we  do  not  be- 
lieve.— William  Penn. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

From  Palm  to  Pine. 

The  morning  of  Fifth  Month  5th  ushered 
in  another  of  Pasadena's  perfect  days.  The 
cool  night  fog  dissolved  quickly  as  the  genial 
sun  flooded  the  valley  and  the  hills  with 
light  and  warmth.  A  soft  haze  mellowed 
the  atmosphere,  and  "half  concealed  and 
half  revealed"  the  green  slopes  of  the  great 
mountains  with  their  deep  cut  canyons. 
The  valley  of  San  Gabriel  bloomed  in  the 
"high  tide  of  the  year."  Snowy  mountain 
peaks  like  white  clouds  on  the  horizon,  over- 
looked harvest  fields  of  wild  grass  and  barley, 
green  pastures,  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  garden  lands. 
Groves  of  orange  and  lemon  filled  the  air 
with  the  fragrance  of  their  bloom,  and  de- 
lighted the  beholder  with  the  beautiful  inter- 
mingling of  glossy  green  foliage,  white  flow- 
ers and  yellow  fruit.  The  tall  eucalyptus 
and  graceful  pepper  trees  quivered  with  each 
passing  breeze,  while  stately  palms  of  many 
varieties  stood  guard  like  sentinels  along  the 
avenues.  Roses  and  Bouganivillte  buried 
whole  houses  with  their  wreaths  of  bloom, 
while  gorgeous  geraniums  of  purple  and  scar- 
let embowered  windows  or  hung  from  porti- 
cos. The  mocking  bird  sang  as  he  flew, 
and  tried  every  note  in  his  effort  to  please. 

On  such  a  day  and  with  such  surround- 
ings, who  could  "think  the  thing  farewell?" 

A  score  of  our  friends  were  at  the  depot 
that  evening  to  wish  us  well,  and  as  the  train 
carried  us  from  them  and  we  were  left  in  the 
Pullman  car  with  only  the  roses,  the  sweet 
peas,  lilies,  oranges,  preserved  fruits,  etc., 
thrust  upon  us  as  farewell  greetings,  we  be- 
gan to  feel  that  overwhelming  sense  of  the 
clearness  of  human  sympathy  and  the  joy  of 
"beautiful  and  well-created  things." 

At  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  saw 
the  golden  glow  of  sunrise  on  vast  areas  of 
desert  land  rimmed  to  northward  by  mount- 
ains and  interrupted  at  frequent  intervals 
by  volcanic  peaks,  like  great  ant  hills  in  the 
waste.  Here  and  there  an  ancient  lava  bed 
is  distinguishable  by  its  dark  and  slaglike 
surface,  and  where  any  means  of  sustenance 
are  available,  there  we  find  the  abodes  of 
men. 

This  great  "waste"  of  shifting  sand, 
dotted  with  clumps  of  scrubby  "grease 
wood,"  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth.  Mines  of 
gold  and  copper  are  found  in  the  hills.  The 
eight  horse  team  we  saw  at  Bagdad  was 
harnessed  for  heavier  weight  than  a  pleasure 
parlv.  Even  the  great  Death  Valley  to  the 
northward  may  some  day  surrender  more  of 
its  riches  to  resolute  men  who  have  learned 
to  endure  the  ^lare  and  heat  and  cutting 
sand  of  California's  desert  land. 

At  Goffs,  Gal.,  (we  travelled  over  the 
Santa  F6  route)  we  had  reached  an  elevation 
of  2SOO  feet  and  were  yet  in  a  territory  where 
one  might  appreciate  the  blessing  of  "the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land." 
r-rom  this  place  our  course  was  down  grade 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Colorado  River,  j 
that  forms  the  boundary  at  this  point  be- 
tween California  and  Arizona.    It  was  7.30! 
A.  M.  when  wc  arrived  at  Needles  on  the; 
west  shore.    Here  we  stopped  for  refresh-' 
ments,  served  at  one  of  the  many  "  Harvey  i 


Houses"  along  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe. 
These  hotels,  with  adjoining  lunch  counter, 
serve  good  meals  or  luncheon  at  reasonable 
rates.  One  may  buy  an  elaborate  dinner 
or  merely  a  cup  of  coffee.  Here  we  met  for 
the  first  numerous  groups  of  Indians,  eager 
to  sell  their  beads  and  trinkets.  More  un- 
canny human  beings  we  have  seldom  seen, 
and  they  moved  about  in  a  manner  so  slug- 
gish as  to  betoken  hereditary  laziness.  The 
intensity  of  the  summer  heat  at  this  place 
may,  however,  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  activity  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town 
of  Needles  derives  its  name  from  three 
sharp,  rocky  eminences  southward  of  the 
iron  railroad  bridge  that  spans  the  river.  It 
is  said  there  is  a  hole  through  one  of  these 
peaks  suggestive  of  the  eye  of  a  needle.  The 
Colorado  River  at  this  point  does  not  flow 
through  a  gorge  as  at  the  Grand  Canyon, 
but  the  muddiness  of  the  water,  and  the 
silt  deposits  on  the  banks,  bear  testimony 
to  the  work  of  erosion  still  going  on  further 
up  stream.  In  crossing  this  river  we  leave 
the  State  of  California,  having  travelled  di- 
rectly across  the  state  310  miles  from  Los 
Angeles,  which  is  20  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  Territory  of  Arizona,  contrary  to  our 
expectations,  is  not  altogether  an  alkali 
desert  such  as  one  finds  in  parts  of  Utah 
and  Nevada.  The  western  part,  however, 
is  a  land  of  giant  cacti,  drifted  sand  and 
mountain  buttes.  The  cacti  were  in  bloom, 
and,  despite  their  ungainly  stems  and  prick- 
ly leaves,  delighted  us  by  the  beauty  of  their 
vivid  scarlet  and  crimson  flowers,  more  deli- 
cate than  a  rose  and  shining  like  rubies  on 
the  desert  waste.  Nothing  interested  us 
more  than  the  many  fortressed  hills  or  buttes. 
Some  have  called  them  templed  hills,  others 
have  with  equal  propriety  described  them 
as  "castle  rocks."  They  are  a  type  of  hill 
or  mountain  characteristic  of  the  great  pla- 
teau region  lying  between  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains and  the  Coast  Ranges.  These  eleva- 
tions stand  alone  or  in  ranges  rising  abruptly 
from  the  surrounding  plain  to  an  additional 
altitude  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand 
feet  and  crowned  by  a  vertical  escarpment 
of  rock  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
thickness.  Below  this  upper  escarpment 
is  a  steep  incline  of  softer  rock  or  shale  usually 
covered  with  broken  fragments  and  im- 
mense boulders  that  have  fallen  from  the 
cliflFs  above,  and  which  lie,  in  many  instances, 
in  very  critical  equilibrium.  Sometimes  a 
hill  or  range  has  more  than  one  ribbon  of 
vertical  rock  or  escarpment.  In  such  cases 
the  appearance  is  that  of  walled  terraces. 
There  elevations  are  usually  devoid  of  vege- 
tation, and  as  there  is  frequently  no  visible 
earth  or  rocks  above  the  upper  wall,  it  is 
easy  to  fancy  them  as  hollowed  out  like  a 
fortification.  The  strata  in  these  buttes  lie 
almost  horizontal,  but,  as  the  cleavage  is 
vertical,  the  escarpments  will  remain  always 
precipitous.  An  interesting  feature  is  that 
one  may  trace  a  ribbon  of  strata  for  many 
miles  through  many  hills  and  ranges,  indi- 
cating, as  geologists  tell  us,  that  the  inter- 
vening territory  has  been  carried  away  by 
aqueous  agencies.  These  "ribbons"  vary 
wonderfully  in  color.  Some  are  red,  some 
white,  some  pink,  some  green.    In  fact  the 


light  of  sunrise  or  sunset  presents  thereoi 
every  color  in  the  spectrum,  and  the  artist  i 
spell-bound  who  gazes  upon  such  a  wonde 
of  shifting  colors  on  the  stolid  rocks  of 
barren  land. 

Much  copper  and  gold  is  mined  in  thesi 
regions,  being  found  in  dikes  and  volcani 
injections  through  the  strata  alluded  to 
On  the  plains  and  valleys  between  the  range 
and  amongst  the  hills  many  cattle  are  graze* 
on  the  scant  grass  and  low  herbage.  But 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  number  of  carcase 
and  bleached  skeletons  visible  from  the  car 
windows,  the  scarcity  of  water  is  the  grea 
obstacle  not  yet  overcome.  At  Seligmai 
we  changed  our  time  one  hour  faster,  t 
agree  with  the  schedule  from  there  to  Den 
ver.  We  had  passed  into  the  longitude  c 
Mountain  Time.  At  this  point  the  elevatio 
is  5200  feet.  The  day  was  simply  "perfect, 
as  indeed  was  every  day  of  our  journey.  W 
had  travelled  steadily  but  not  rapidly,  ha\ 
ing  a  long  train  and  heavy  grades  to  ovei 
come.  We  were  "on  time"  however  wit 
surprising  accuracy  throughout  the  entii 
Santa  Fe  route. 

At  Truxton  we  saw  the  School  for  Indian 
and  noted  the  bright,  happy  faces  of  th 
many  children  on  the  play  grounds.  Th 
old  men  and  old  women  looked  like  th 
"silent,  sullen  people,  half  human  and  ha 
wild."  The  surrounding  country  showe 
many  signs  of  enterprise  and  a  measure  < 
success,  but  we  are  obliged  to  admit  thi 
Indian  Reservations  are  located,  usually,  i 
territory  wherein  the  white  man  would  fin 
it  impossible  to  exist  without  material  a 
sistance,  except  in  a  semi-wild  condition. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  One  Day  Only. 

"The  thing  that  helped  me  most,"  sai 
one  who  had  passed  through  a  sore  and  sui 
den  bereavement — the  loss  of  one  so  ne;l 
and  dear  that  it  seemed  as  if  life  itself  hz 
been  torn  out  by  the  roots — "was  a  fe 
words  in  the  letter  of  a  friend,  written 
answer  to  my  despairing  cry,  'How  can 
bear  it?'  '  Do  not  try  to  bear  it,'  she  wroti 
'  Do  not  face  it  and  wonder  how  you  can  liv 
through  the  long  years — the  very  thouglj 
will  overwhelm  you.  Shut  your  eyes  to  tl: 
never,  and  try  to  see  only  the  day  just  aheaii 
Into  that  God  will  put  something  for  you  ! 
do,  something  to  live  for.' 

"  I  caught  at  the  hope  those  words  he 
as  one  sinking  in  deep  waters  catches  at  ar 
support.  Yes,  I  could  bear  it  for  a  day 
it  were  only  two  or  three  days  I  could  1 
brave  and  strong.  So  for  weeks,  month 
I  lived  in  that  way,  not  daring  to  look  ahea^ 
but  watching,  oh  so  eagerly,  for  the  speci 
thing  which  should  come  in  to  fill  the  hour 
the  bit  of  new  work,  the  visit  of  a  friend,  tl 
business  which  demanded  attention.  Dc 
by  day  1  whispered  to  myself,  'This  is  a 
just  these  few  hours.'  And  so  I  lived  unt 
slowly  time  did  its  blessed  work ;  new  intere 
stole  gradually  into  the  duties  that  must  1 
taken  up,  and  new  strength  and  healii 
came. 

"Does  it  seem  a  weak  and  childish  wi 
to  endure  trouble?  a  foolish  effort  to  blir 
one's  self,  unworthy  of  the  faith  a  Christia 
should  have?    But  sometimes  one  is  so  wea, 
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ourage  and  even  faith  itself  is  so  stricken, 
hat  the  child's  way  is  all  that  is  possible, 
^nd  I  think  the  loving  Father,  who  knew 
he  effort  to  hold  his  hand  and  do  his  work 
n  weakness  and  darkness,  'just  for  to-day,' 
ounted  it,  as  he  did  Abraham's  sublime 
aith,  for  righteousness." 


Witnesses. 

The  Master  said,  "Ye  shall  be  My  wit- 
lesses."  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches  ; 
he  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself.  I 
m  the  power,  ye  are  the  distributors.  I 
m  the  voice,  ye  are  the  echoes.  I  am  the 
faster,  ye  are  the  servants.  What  is  a  wit 
less?  One  who  observes,  records,  testifies; 
me  who  attests,  proves,  gives  evidence. 
Vithout  witnesses,  both  judge  and  jury  are 
elpless.  The  case  must  be  proved,  or  it  is 
othing ! 

The  Master  did  not  prove  His  mission  by 
/riting,  but  by  acting,  by  putting  forth  His 
ower.    All  power  was  given  unto  Him. 
lis  disciples  were  mere  distributors  of  that 
>ower.    The  power  was  His,  and  not  theirs, 
t  is  so  now.    Much  outward  service  is  mere- 
the  energy  of  the  flesh,  and  ends  in  nothing. 
L  wire  charged  from  the  centre  is  full  of 
ower;  a  wire  cut  off  is  but  a  piece  of  harm- 
ss  iron.    "Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  unto 
le  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."    The  pow- 
ris  always  His,  and  never  ours.    This  more 
han  electric  shock  echoes  through  the  whole 
'  iible  from  Genesis  to  Revelations.    We  con- 
ine  our  thoughts  severely  to  one  mode  of 
xtion.    A  witness  bearer  goes  into  a  dwell- 
with  his  evangel;  in  his  simplicity  he 
hmks  himself  alone;  but  he  is  not.  The 
faster  is  with  him;  the  whole  untied,  con- 
:entrated  power  of  Christ  is  there;  is  always 
vhere  a  living  branch  of  the  living  vine  is 
ound.    After  several  visits  to  the  same 
Iwelling,  the  emissary  is  constrained  to  say : 
'The  Master  was  here  before  me,  preparing 
:he  way,  mixing  the  elements  of  pain,  stor- 
ng  up  the  tears,  gathering  the  clouds,  watch- 
ng  the  plans  of  the  adversary,  measuring 
:he  malice,  noticing  the  poison  under  the 
tongue,  tracking  the  movements  of  the  vi- 
oers  to  their  den."    After  weary  months  of 
vaiting,  the  servant  discovers  that  the  Mas- 
ter is  present  and  working,  doing  all  the 
vork,  and  simply  calling  upon  the  servant 
;o  witness  his  gomgs  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
leart.    This  is  our  joy:  we  do  not  share  in 
che  work;  we  share  in  the  results  of  the  work. 
The  work  is  hidden,  the  process  is  secret, 
out  when  the  tide  is  turned  and  Jordan  is 
driven  back,  then  comes  the  music  along 
the  shore,  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for 
He  hath  triumphed  gloriously.    The  horse 
and  the  rider  hath  He  thrown   into  the 
>sea." 

'  Servants  of  the  Lord!  When  you  have 
gained  the  confidence  of  a  single  soul,  when 
you  have  wiped  away  a  tear,  when  you  have 
^gathered  a  lamb  in  your  arms,  when  your 
itestimony  of  what  you  know  has  germinated 
lin  the  soul  of  another,  and  you  can  joy  toge- 
ther, be  sure  to  keep  your  eye  single,  that 
you  may  be  full  of  light.  You  are  not  so 
I  much  workers  as  witnesses  of  a  power  that 
lis  outside  and  above  you,  even  the  Lord 
Iwhom  you  serve  and  love. — H.  T.  Miller. 


TO  A  SEA  GULL. 

White  bird  of  the  tempest!  O  beautiful  thing! 
With  the  bosom  of  snow  and  the  motionless  wing. 
Now  sweeping  the  billow,  now  floating  on  high. 
Now  bathing  thy  plumes  in  the  light  of  the  sky. 
Now  poising  o'er  ocean  thy  delicate  form, 
Now  breasting  the  surge  with  thy  bosom  so  warm. 
Now  darting  aloft  with  a  heavenly  scorn. 
Now  shooting  along  like  a  ray  of  the  morn. 
Now  lost  in  the  folds  of  the  cloud-curtained  dome. 
Now  floating  abroad  like  a  flake  of  the  foam, — 

Now  silently  poised  o'er  the  war  of  the  main. 
Like  the  spirit  of  charity  brooding  o'er  pain. 
Now  gliding  with  pinion  all  silently  furled. 
Like  an  angel  descending  to  comfort  the  world! 
Thou  seem'st  to  my  spirit,  as  upward  1  gaze, 
And  see  thee,  now  clothed  in  mellowest  rays. 
Now  lost  in  the  storm-driven  vapors  that  fly 
Like  hosts  that  are  routed  across  the  broad  sky. 
Like  a  pure  spirit  true  to  its  virtue  and  faith, 
'Mid  the  tempests  of  Nature,  of  passion,  and  death! 

Rise,  beautiful  emblem  of  purity,  rise! 
On  the  sweet  winds  of  heaven  to  thine  own  brilliant 
skies; 

Still  higher — still  higher — till  lost  to  our  sight, 
Thou  hidest  thy  wings  in  a  mantle  of  light; 
And  1  think,  how  a  pure  spirit  gazing  on  thee. 
Must  long  for  the  moment — the  joyous  and  free — 
When  the  soul  disembodied  from  nature  shall  spring 
Unfettered  at  once  to  her  Maker  and  King; 
When  the  bright  day  of  service  and  suffering  past. 
Shapes  fairer  than  thine  shall  shine  round  her  at  last. 
While,  the  standard  of  battle  triumphantly  furled. 
She  smiles  like  a  victor,  serene  on  the  world! 

— By  Gerald  Griffin. 


Mechanical  Prayer. 
We  often  hear  it  said  that  there  is  no 
further  need  of  the  continuance  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  as  a  religious  organization, 
because  its  principles  have  been  so  engrafted 
into  the  life  of  other  denominations  that  its 
work  is  really  accomplished.  To  those  who 
have  been  led  to  adopt  this  view,  I  commend 
a  careful  reading  of  the  following  extracts 
from  editorials  of  a  religious  newspaper: 

"We  cannot  give  any  better,  more  per- 
tinent or  more  practical  advice  than  to  urge 
you  to  practice  your  religion  by  the  clock. 
Heed  not  those  who  prate  of  the  Spirit  and 
its  superiority  to  the  letter.  We  are  not 
angels  yet,  and  never  shall  be  in  this  life. 
We  are  all  plain  and  simple  men,  and  plain 
and  simple  men  need  the  practical  definite- 
ness  of  the  letter,  rather  than  the  visionary 
uncertainty  of  the  spirit.  We  repeat,  then, 
read  your  Bible,  say  your  prayers,  and  prac- 
tice your  meditations  by  the  clock.  Read  your 
Bible  at  the  same  time  every  day,  and  in  a 
set  way.  You  will  find  none  better  than  that 
set  forth  by  the  Church  for  her  children  in 
her  Prayer  Book.  Say  your  prayers,  talk  to 
God,  at  the  same  time  every  day,  no  matter 
how  often  you  do  so  in  addition.  We  would 
go  further  and  urge  you  to  time  your  prayers 
by  the  clock.  It  takes  training,  rigorous, 
definite  and  continuous  training,  to  become 
a  man  of  prayer." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  an 
editorial  in  a  religious  paper  so  imbued  with 
the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and,  in  the  portion 
just  quoted,  so  offensive  in  its  tone.  No 
excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  deliberate  slur 
made  upon  those  who  believe  in  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  so  firmly,  that  they  desired  to 
inculcate  in  others  a  sense  of  the  superiority 
of  the  spirit  over  the  letter.  The  Apostle 
Paul  uses  no  uncertain  language  concerning 
the  subject:  "Who  also  hath  made  us  able 
ministers  of  the  new  testament;  not  of  the 


letter,  but  of  the  Spirit;  for  the  letter  killeth, 
but  the  Spirit  giveth  life." 

The  conception  of  prayer  recorded  in  this 
editorial  is  in  strong  antagonism  to  the  prin- 
ciples held  by  the  Society  of  Friends  and  by 
spiritually  minded  people  of  all  religious 
faiths. 

One  great  danger  threatening  the  power 
of  the  Church  to-day  is  that  of  reducing  the 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  mere  ma- 
chine work.  To  pray  by  clock  work  is  mak- 
ing prayer  a  mere  mechanical  operation. 
Here  is  found  no  trace  of  recognition  of  the 
need  of  a  preparation  of  the  mind  and  heart 
before  acceptable  prayer  can  be  made  at  all. 

No  wonder  that  the  editor  in  another 
editorial  feels  that  there  is  need  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  successful  work  of  a  large  con- 
vention. 

"When  Conventions  have  failed  to  ac- 
complish what  they  should  it  is  not  always 
those  in  charge  who  are  to  blame.  More 
Conventions  fail  through  lack  of  preparation 
than  for  any  other  reason,  and  more  espe- 
cially through  a  lack  of  one  special  kind  of 
preparation  and  that  the  preparation  by 
prayer." 

Is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  the  very 
cause  of  the  fear  which  he  entertains  con- 
cerning the  success  of  the  convention  lies  in 
the  habit  that  in  the  previous  editorial  he 
recommends,  that  is,  making  prayer  a  pro- 
duct of  machinery. 

Surely,  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  keep  its  organization 
in  active  operation,  when  the  religious  world 
is  being  fed  by  theories  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Gospel  life. 

M.  C.  COGGESHALL. 
MoNTCLAiR,  N.  J.,  May,  1908. 


The  Happy  Man. — The  happy  man  was 
Dorn  in  the  City  of  Regeneration,  in  the  par- 
ish of  Repentance,  unto  life.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  School  of  Obedience,  and  now 
ives  on  Perseverance  Road.  He  works  in 
the  Factory  of  Diligence,  is  noted  for  his 
large  estate  in  the  Country  of  Christian  Con- 
tentment, and  does  not  a  little  business  of 
Self-Denial.  He  wears  the  plain  attire  of 
humility,  but  goes  to  the  Court  of  the  Great 
King,  the  Holiest  of  All,  in  a  garment  called 
the  robe  of  Christ's  Righteousness.  At  the 
close  of  the  day,  as  he  reviews  its  occurrences, 
he  is  found  in  the  valley  of  Self-abasement, 
and  invariably  climbs  afterwards  the  bright- 
visioned  mountains  of  Spiritual-mindedness. 
He  breakfasts  every  morning  on  Spiritual 
Prayer,  and  sups  every  evening  on  the  same, 
has  meat  to  eat  that  the  worid  knows  not  of, 
and  his  drink  is  the  sincere  Milk  of  the  Word. 
Anon. 

Holiness  is  conformity  to  the  character 
of  God.  To  have  fellowship  with  Him  in  his 
characteristic  feelings  and  principles;  to  love 
what  he  loves;  to  hate  what  he  hates;  to 
desire  what  he  promises;  to  rejoice  in  his 
will  in  all  things,  even  when  it  crosses  our 
own  will;  to  learn  to  say  from  the  bottom_  of 
the  heart,  even  in  the  agony  of  conflict. 
Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done" — this  is 
to  be  holy;  and  every  nearer  approach  to 
this  is  an  advance  in  holiness. — E.  Bayley. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


The  gloxy  of  the  summer  woods 

Is  back.    The  wind  among  the  trees 

Sends  whispers  through  the  solitude 
As  tides  go  through  the  happy  seas. 


When  the  World  is  Out  of  Gear.— 
When  Lucia  had  vanished  upstairs,  and 
her  door  had  closed  with  a  bang— as  Lucia's 
door,  alas!  had  a  fashion  of  doing  uncom- 
fortably often— the  two  mischievous  boys 
tiptoed  after  her,  and  slyly  pinned  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  the  notice  they  had 
painstakingly  printed: 

"all  sorts  of  grumbling  done  here. 

LEAVE  your  orders." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  had  its  desired 
effect,  for  Lucia  certainly  needed  something 
to  awaken  her  to  a  realization  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  becoming  a  chronic  complainer. 
If  the  day  was  rainy,  she  fussed  and  fretted 
as  though  she  were  trying  to  make  the  atmos- 
phere as  heavy  inside  as  out.  If  her  plans 
were  disarranged,  she  lamented  as  if  the 
whole  world  were  out  of  gear.  Her  slights 
and  annoyance's,  her  privations  and  hard- 
ships, were  becoming  many  and  they  were 
audibly  bemoaned.  It  really  did  seem  as  if 
she  were  doing  more  grumbling  than  honestly 
belonged  to  a  healthful  girl  in  a  pleasant 
home,  surrounded  by  comforts. 

It  is  probable  that  the  notice  the  boys 
pinned  on  her  door  would  fit  many  another 
one  whose  owners  are  quite  unconscious  of 
the  reputation  they  are  making  among 
their  friends.  The  complaining  habit  is  one 
that  grows  rapidly,  and  without  the  obser- 
vation of  the  person  who  is  cultivating  it. 
The  little  mishaps  that  come  into  every 
day,  the  little  annoyances  and  inconven- 
iences, are  trifles  that  can  either  be  put 
swiftly  and  cheerily  aside,  or  be  magnified 
into  great  trials  by  dwelling  upon  them  and 
complaining  of  them.  "Don't  ask  her  to 
go  along,"  said  a  girl,  of  one  whose  name 
was  proposed  as  a  companion  for  a  walk  in 
the  woods.  "  If  she  tears  her  dress,  all 
pleasure  will  have  come  to  an  end,  and  if 
she  gets  a  pebble  in  her  shoe,  she  will  see 
neither  moss  nor  wild  flowers,  and  we  shall 
all  have  to  limp  with  her."  That  was  one 
way  of  saying  that  the  girl  would  not  only 
allow  her  own  pleasure  to  be  spoiled  by  any 
little  accident  or  discomfort,  but  that  she 
would  spoil  the  day  for  all  the  others  as 
well,  by  her  worrying  and  complaining. 

In  a  world  where  so  many  lives  are  min- 
gled, where  so  many  circumstances  and  wills 
conflict,  where  so  many  lives  cross  and  tan- 
gle, it  is  not  probable  we  can  often  have 
days  that  vvill  go  entirely  to  suit  us.  Weath- 
er, mankind,  and  a  host  of  things  are  be- 
yond our  control;  but  whether  the  majority 
of  our  days  shall  be  happy  or  unhappy  is 
largely  a  matter  of  our  own  choosing.  Dis- 
comforts and  vexations  grow  by  dwelling 
upon  them,  and  the  minute  we  begin  to 
complain  of  them  to  others,  we  add  to  their 
importance.  Really,  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  matter,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  disturb 
a  whole  household  because  we  have  lost  a 
book,  or  had  to  stand  in  the  street  car,  or 
even  because  we  have  a  toothache.    If  we 


grow  into  the  habit  of  magnifying  every 
little  cloud  that  crosses  our  sky,  we  shall 
soon  have  no  sunshine  left,  and,  though  we 
may  be  slow  to  notice  it,  we  shall  gradually 
lose  companionship,  also. 

"  I  always  avoid  walking  with  him  when 
I  am  going  to  or  from  my  office,"  said  a 
man,  speaking  of  an  acquaintance.  "  I  have 
waited  a  few  minutes,  or  gone  a  block  or 
two  out  of  my  way  many  a  time  to  escape 
his  company.  He  is  a  well-meaning  man, 
and  fairly  intelligent,  but  he  looks  on  the 
dark  side  of  everything.  His  own  illness 
and  troubles,  and  his  view  that  business, 
politics,  and  the  world  generally  are  going 
to  destruction  are  not  inspiring  when  one 
wants  strength  and  courage."  And  since 
we  all  do  want  strength  and  courage — want 
it  for  ourselves  and  to  give  it  to  others — we 
cannot  conquer  the  grumbling  habit  too 
early. — S.  S.  Visitor. 


The  Greatest  Victory. — The  ladies  of 
the  town  had  been  working  very  hard  to  get 
up  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  a 
Children's  Home,  and,  at  the  last  minute, 
when  everything  in  the  big  hall  was  topsy- 
turvy, some  of  the  workers  had  to  leave. 
In  despair,  the  others  called  in  half-a-dozen 
boys  and  girls  on  their  way  home  from  school 
and  set  them  at  various  tasks,  from  folding 
napkins,  to  washing  dishes  and  tacking  up 
banners. 

"They  are  doing  very  well,"  said  a  lady, 
pausing  for  a  minute  to  look  at  the  young 
workers,  "but  they  run  from  one  thing  to 
another.  Bessie  has  had  a  finger  in  every 
pie  since  she  came,  and  sticks  to  nothing." 

"  But  look  at  Fred  and  Helen  washing  and 
wiping  dishes  over  there,"  said  the  other 
lady  encouragingly.  "They  haven't  left 
their  posts  since  we  called  them  in.  I  wish 
we  had  two  dozen  more  like  them." 

"What  shall  I  do,"asked  a  discontented 
voice  behind  them.  It  was  Bessie,  and  a 
frown  disfigured  her  pretty  face.  "There 
seems  to  be  nothing  for  me." 

"Help  with  the  dishes,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "There  are  stacks  and  stacks  of 
them,  and  we  can't  serve  refreshments  till 
the^  all  are  clean." 

'  All  right !"  and  Bessie  flitted  over  to  that 
corner,  but  in  a  few  minutes  she  had  dis- 
appeared. "  I  just  can't  bear  dish-washing," 
she  confided  to  another  girl  as  she  wiped  her 
hands  to  help  with  the  flowers.  "Such  a 
dirty,  greasy  job." 

"I  hope  she'll  stay  away  from  here," 
growled  Fred,  lifting  a  wet  towel  out  of  a 
puddle  of  dishwater  where  Bessie  had  laid 
It.  "She  comes  poking  round  all  the  time 
and  don't  do  a  thing." 

"1  feel  sorry  for  her,"  said  Helen.  "I 
used  to  like  to  run  from  one  thing  to  another 
and  think  1  couldn't  help  it,  but  mother  said 
I  never  would  be  worth  anything  until  I 
conquered  myself.  My  fingers  are  just  itch- 
ing this  minute  to  help  with  those  lovely 
flowers,  but  I  won't  leave  this  spot  till  every 
dish  is  clean.  I 'm  going  to  show  myself  that 
I  have  won  the  victory. ' 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  a  lady 
standing  near.  "  It  is  only  natural  for  boys 
and  girls  in  their  early  teens  to  want  to  rove 
about,  but  if  you  have  won  the  victory. 
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Helen,  you  have  the  first  great  lesson  of  111 
well  learned — victory  over  self. — Hild 
Richmond.  a 


"There  are  several  classes  of  young  meij 
There  are  those  who  do  not  do  all  their  dut]  [ 
there  are  those  who  profess  to  do  their  dut]  j 
and  there  is  a  third  class,  far  better  than  tf  I 
other  two,  that  do  their  duty  and  a  litt  j 
more.  These  come  out  at  the  head  becau; 
they  do  a  little  more  than  the  others. 

Don't  worry  about  the  future.  Do  yoi 
duty  and  a  little  more,  and  the  future  wi 
take  care  of  itself." — Andrew  Carnegie. 


Our  Young  Crusaders. — Have  we  ar 
young  crusaders  in  these  days?  Crusadi 
means  a  soldier  of  the  cross.    In  the  midd 
ages  armies  of  men  and  one  great  army  > 
children,  ventured  from  western  Europe  - 
Palestine  to  deliver  Jersualem  and  the  se 
ulchre  of  Jesus  from  the  hands  of  the  Turl<!  ^ 
Generally,  they  miserably  perished.  Tl 
army  of  children  was  lost  in  the  wildernes!  , 
the  sea,  in  sickness,  in  slavery.  Nothing  w  I 
gained  by  carnal  warfare  to  make  Jerusalc  ' 
a  Christian  city.    Is  it  not  so  yet?  We  n  > 
ticed  that  Decoration  Day,  for  ornamentii, 
soldiers'  graves  with  flowers,  was  very  muij 
taken  out  of  men's  hands  last  week  by  Hi 
who  sent  down  the  rain-drops  instead 
flowers.    He  sent  his  rain  upon  the  evil  ai 
the  good ;  upon  war-graves  and  peace-grav 
alike.    Now  the  Bible  tells  us  that  as  t 
rain  comes  down  from  heaven  to  make  t 
earth  fruitful,  so  God's  word  comes  fro 
heaven  to  make  men's  hearts  fruitful 
every  good  word  and  work.    By  the  ra 
the  other  day  he  showed  us  he  wanted  cr 
saders  that  come  to  save  men's  lives  ai 
hearts,  rather  than  those  that  destroy  thei 
The  boys  and  girls  who  will  receive  t 
descending  word  of  God  while  they  feel  t : 
goodness  of  it  in  their  hearts  as  from  heave . 
and  obey  its  whisperings  of  right  and  trul, 
are  visited  with  a  decoration-day  from  t : 
day-spring  from  on  high,  to  make  the; 
crusaders — true  soldiers  of  the  cross.  The 
war-fare  is  against  the  sin  that  is  in  thei, 
and  so  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  leai 
them  as  his  crusaders  to  be  God's  childre, 
and  brave  soldiers  for  the  right,  first  in  thei- 
selves,  and  then  for  others.    As  the  rai 
feeds  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  so  his  wol 
in  our  hearts  beautifies  his  soldiers,  ai 
decorates  them  with  his  character. — Ed.  i 
  j 

Peace  Through  Good  Will. — Peace  ji 
earth  will  come  with  the  establishment  f 
good  will  among  men,  and  in  no  other  wa. 
So  long  as  each  nation  cares  first  for  itsiF 
we  are  liable  to  have  war.  War  does  nt 
seek  for  justice,  for  it  never  considers  mc; 
than  one  side  of  a  dispute.  But  good  v>l 
leads  disputing  nations  to  weigh  each  othe  5 
claims.  Nations  which  restrain  anger  unl 
all  the  facts  can  be  displayed,  and  whil 
ask  simply  for  justice  will  never  wage  wr 
upon  each  other.  The  [professing]  churl 
has  caused  many  a  war.  Let  it  now  cul- 
vate  good  will  among  men  of  difl'ering  opi- 
ions  and  ways. — Chas.  E.  St.  John. 

There  is  enough  in  Christ  for  thee  whi 
thou  hast  nothing  in  thyself. 

il 


TEMPERANCE. 
[A  department  edited  by  Edith  Bardsley 
Bellows,  51 1  Macon  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
m  behalf  of  the  "  Friends'  Temperance 
Association  of  Philadelphia."] 
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Or.ce  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 

Who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories 

Of  the  day?  ' 
What  the  evils  that  shall  perish 

In  its  ray? 
Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men; 
Aid  it,  paper — aid  it,  type — 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe. 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action. 

Clear  the  way! 

— Charles  Mackay. 


"We  want  all  those  like  minded  with  us, 
ifho  would  put  down  the  dram  shop,  exalt 
he  home,  redeem  manhood  and  uplift  wom- 
nhood,  to  join  hands  with  us  for  organized 
i^ork  according  to  a  plan.  It  took  the  allied 
/:'irmies  to  win  at  Waterloo,  and  the  Alcohol 
<apoleon  will  capitulate  to  a  no  less  mighty 
rmy." — Francis  E.  Willard. 

i|i  "The  City  Saloon  and  Vicious  Poli- 
:  i'lcs." — In  an  article  bearing  this  title,  which 
-  (ppeared  in  Collier's  Weekly,  Will  Erwin, 
:  f.  well  known  press  correspondent,  throws 

ihe  lim.elight  with  startling  effect  upon  the 
:  llliance  of  the  liquor  traffic  v/ith  the  "bosses" 
i-  »f  municipal  policies  in  New  Orleans,  Louis- 

ifille  and  New  York, 
r^lj  The  big  fact  that  stands  out  above  all 
c  itthers  is,  that  the  backbone  of  liquor  lawless- 
r  less  and  connivance  with  vice  to-day  IS  THE 
■r  iRElVER.    He  it  is  who  owns  practically 

•hree-fourths  of  all  the  saloons  in  the  big 
.  (ities.  He  it  is  that  encourages  and  abets 
.:  nis  lessee,  the  saloon-keeper,  to  extend  and 

rxploit  his  trade  by  every  manner  of  gam- 
:  »ling,  immorality  and  criminal  adjunct,  and 
v»e  it  is  who,  as  Erwin  says,  "has  usually 
V  aughed  to  scorn  all  appeals  and  all  efforts 
r;  (O  curb  him  until  brought  face  to  face  with 
a  she  danger  of  Prohibition."  "The  saloon," 
^ lie  continues,  "is  a  convenient  political  unit. 
5  )0  the  saloon-keeper  for  value  received  in 
•:  he  way  of  protection  and  favorable  regula- 
:  .ion  worked  to  deliver  votes  to  bring  the 
t  K/ard  heeler  close  to  his  tools.    Further  than 

his,  the  saloon-keepers  furnished  forth,  still 

umish  forth,  most  of  the  sinews  of  war,  not 
j  iJways  directly,  it  is  true,  although  in  many 
,;  lOwns  and  cities  the  collection  is  made  di- 

;ectly  before  every  primary  or  general  elec- 
;;.  Jon,  but  by  various  tricks  and  devices, 
•  vhich  run  with  the  complexities  of  the  sys- 
'i  em." 

Tammany  Hall,  for  example,  main- 

ij.'AINS  its  authority  IN  NEW  YORK,  Upholds 

ijj;(hat  system  of  police  graft,  which  no  police 
|j  j»mmissioner  has  yet  been  strong  enough 
,:|0  break,  and  protects  the  army  of  small 
[rafters  which  flourishes  in  its  shadow  by 
filings  fro.m  the  nickels  and  dimes  and 
'■j  iuarters  which  go  over  the  bars  of 

■iEW  YORK  FOR  DRINKS. 

In  Louisville,  W.  Erwin  investigated  the 
jUecent  disgraceful  political  corruption  which 
leceived  its  severe  blow  at  the  hands  of  the 


State  Supreme  Court.  He  summarizes  the 
intimate  relation^  of  the  saloon  with  this 
startling  chapter  in  political  depravity.  In 
this  last  municipal  election  which  turned  out 
a  boomerang  for  the  forces  of  graft,  Erwin 
found  that: 

(1)  "Out  of  4,500  fraudulent  registrations 
it  was  proved  that  about  4,000  'resided'  in 
the  upper  rooms  of  saloons. 

(2)  "The  saloons  implicated  averaged 
twenty-six  fraudulent  registrations  apiece. 

(3)  "On  election  day  eighty-three  bar- 
tenders and  sixteen  saloon-keepers  qualified 
as  election  officers. 

(4)  "At  least  one  man  of  this  element  was 
on  guard  in  every  precinct  which  figured  in 
the  decision. 

(5)  "Of  ten  precincts  'moved'  {i.  e.  ille- 
gally removed  from  their  announced  loca- 
tions) NINE  ended  up  IN  THE  REAR  ROOM 
OF  SOME  SALOON." 

In  conclusion  Will  Erwin  significantly 
says:  "There  you  have  it  mostly  proved  in 
court.  A  brewery  comibine,  furnishing  money 
and  brains  for  the  protection  of  'large 
interests;'  the  whole  body  of  retail  saloon- 
keepers furnishing  the  machinery  of  corrup- 
tion ;  the  gang  furnishing  direction ;  all  fight- 
ing together  with  criminal  weapons  that  they 
might  win  the  privilege  of  breaking  and  dis- 
regarding the  law.    And  this  case  of  the 

CITY  OF  LOUISVILLE  IS  NOT  THE  EXCEPTION. 
It  is  ONLY  AN  EXTREME  EXAMPLE. 


Who  "  Forced  the  Liquor  Traffic  into 
Politics?"  asks  J.  B.  CranfiU,  of  the  ^550- 
ciated  Prohibition  Press,  and  answers  the 
question  in  the  following  manner: 

"It  is  widely  asserted  that  we  ought  to 
keep  the  liquor  question  out  of  politics,  and 
the  National  Prohibition  party  is  charged 
with  keeping  the  question  in  politics. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Prohibition 
party  never  did  bring  the  Hquor  question 
into  politics;  long  before  the  Prohibition 
party  was  born,  the  liquor  men  had  brought 
the  liquor  question  into  politics,  and  they 
have  kept  it  in  politics  until  this  good  day. 

"  If  the  whiskey  men  had  not  manipulated 
the  two  great  national  parties  in  their  own 
interests,  the  saloon  had  died  a  quarter 
century  ago. 

"The  liquor  men  have  dominated,  and 
dominate  to-day  both  the  old  political  par- 
ties. It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  W.  J. 
Bryan,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  citizen  of 
Dallas,  Texas,  could  safely  say,  that  while 
the  prohibition  question  had  been  agitated 
in  some  of  the  States,  it  would  not  even  be 
a  matter  of  discussion  in  either  of  the  forth- 
coming National  conventions  of  the  old  polit- 
ical parties  of  the  country. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  the  whiskey  men 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  present 
status  of  national  politics;  they  own  both 
of  the  old  poHtical  parties  and  direct  them 
in  their  interests  at  will.  The  present  Con- 
gress is  a  shameful  illustration  of  this  fact. 
When  the  Littlefield  bill  and  other  measures 
for  the  protection  of  local  prohibition  terri- 
tory from  the  inroads  of  the  whiskey  men 
of  other  States  was  pending,  it  was  pounced 
upon  and  devoured  by  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  who  were  under  the  absolute 


domination  of  the  liquor  power.  It  is  thus 
that  the  liquor  men  and  both  the  old  parties 
work  hand  in  glove  and  are  linked  together 
indissolubly  in  their  effort  continually  to 
fasten  the  liquor  power  upon  the  country. 
If  by  any  means,  the  whiskey  men  can  be 
induced  to  sever  their  relations  with  the  old 
political  parties  and  thus  take  the  saloon 
out  of  politics,  the  National  Prohibition 
Party_  can  clean  the  entire  business  up  and 
annihilate  it  before  breakfast  any  day.  It 
is  because  of  this  very  political  alignment 
that  the  National  Prohibition  party  was  and 
is  an  absolute  necessity.  To-day  our  party 
is  the  only  method  through  which  an  honest 
prohibitionist  can  register  his  opposition  to 
these  old  liquor  parties." 

The  Illinois  elections  furnish  some  par- 
ticularly striking  instances  of  the  faithful 
and  effective  work  of  the  "ballotless  citi- 
zens." In  many  cities,  the  saloon  organi- 
zations hired  all  the  livery  conveyances  in 
advance,  but  in  every  case  private  carriages 
and  automobiles  in  plenty  were  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  temperance  workers,  the  good 
women  responding  generously  to  the  call  for 
help  in  this  particular.  Women  canvassed 
the  voters,  distributed  campaign  literature, 
planned  meetings  and  parades,  marched 
through  the  streets,  sang  at  the  polling 
places,  served  luncheons  to  voters,  kept 
watch  for  election  frauds,  prayed  in  the 
churches.  Miles  upon  miles  of  children's 
processions  carried  mottoes  and  banners,  and 
sang  and  shouted  their  rally  cries  in  hun- 
dreds of  cities  and  villages.  When  victory 
was  announced,  crowds  in  the  streets  sang 
the  doxology,  church  bells  rang  and  bonfires 
blazed.  When  saloon  majorities  were  given, 
the  temperance  forces  only  strengthened 
their  determination  to  continue  the  battle 
until  they  win,  and  meanwhile  to  enforce 
the  laws  they  have. 

In  Champaign,  800  children  marched  in 
the  parade  the  afternoon  before  the  election. 
The  children  wore  badges  with  the  words, 
"Vote  for  me,"  and  one  of  the  banners  pro- 
claimed, "  I  wish  mother  could  vote."  No 
doubt  the  majority  against  the  saloon  would 
have  been  much  larger,  if  the  mothers  who 
watched  their  children  as  they  marched 
could  have  guarded  them  with  ballots  as 
well. — Union  Signal. 


Why? — The  city  of  Chelsea,  a  suburb  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  was  devastated  by  fire  on 
First-day,  Fourth  Month  12th.  The  first  ac- 
tion on  the -part  of  the  city  government  on 
Second-day  morning  was  to  close  all  the 
saloons  in  East  Boston  and  in  that  part  of 
Charlestown  contiguous  to  Chelsea,  with  the 
solemn  warning  that,  if  any  licensee  were 
found  violating  this  edict,  his  license  would 
be  immediately  and  permanently^  revoked. 
Why,  if  an  institution  is  a  menace  in  time  of 
peril,  should  it  be  tolerated  at  any  time? 
Why,  if  the  purchase  of  a  license  grants 
the  right  to  devastate  homes,  should  not 
that  right  be  paramount  to  any  other  in- 
terest? Why  should  prohibition  be  recog- 
nized as  a  simple  necessity  in  a  time  of  public 
calamity  and  then  be  scoffed  and  sneered  at 
as  obsolete  when  used  as  a  measure  to  avert 
calamity?    In  other  words,  why  are  not 
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city  governments,  why  is  not  the  American 
nation,  logical    And  Echo  answers,  "Why?" 


Science  and  Industry. 

Phosphate  Florida. — Under  this  title 
the  New  York  "Sun"  has  an  article  from 
which  the  following  extracts  have  been  taken 
for  The  Friend: 

"In  the  early  '90 's  the  phosphate  boom 
promised  to  put  Florida  almost  on  a  par 
with  auriferous  California,  and  there  was  a 
tendency  to  scorn  the  orange  groves  as  slow 
producers  of  wealth.  Cracker  homesteaders 
who  had  starved  in  their  pine  barrens  and 
could  hardly  have  given  them  away,  now 
found  excited  purchasers  at  I150  to  |2oo 
an  acre.  Florida  actually  had  prospectors — 
hundreds  of  them,  who  trundled  their  bar- 
rows among  the  pines  and  sank  pits  in  the 
:sand  in  a  search  for  phosphate  pockets.  To 
look  at  a  Florida  wood  with  its  gaunt  pines 
and  monotony  of  arid  sand  the  thing  seems 
preposterous,  but  since  1888  the  phosphate 
dug  out  of  this  same  sand  and  dredged  from 
the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  has  been  exchanged 
for  almost  $45,000,000  in  gold." 


"In  the  list  of  companies  of  that  'flush' 
epoch  one  finds  the  name  of  the  Early  Bird 
Phosphate  of  Marion  county,  which  must 
have  seemed  a  happy  hit  in  nomenclature 
to  the  ingenious  theorist  of  the  first  cause 
(of  phosphate  in  Florida.  According  to  the 
scientific  gentlemen  who  have  delved  into 
It,  however,  early  birds  did  not  contribute 
the  subsoil  wealth  of  Florida  in  the  glacial 
period.  The  benefactors  of  man,  the  first 
aid  to  the  agriculturist,  were  the  swarming 
(denizens  of  the  sea.  A  shell  of  lingula  ovalis 
(Contains  as  high  as  85.79  P^^  cent,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  bones  of  fish  are  rich 
m  it.  Dr.  Francis  Wyatt  in  his  informing 
and  now  rare  book,  'The  Phosphates  of 
Florida,'  thus  accounts  for  the  deposits  un- 
derlying the  peninsula  sands: 

"The  cold  of  this  epoch  (glacial),  as  we 
know,  drove  all  and  every  living  creature 
which  could  travel  southward  always  south- 
ward. The  strongest  survived  the  longest. 
Some  sought  the  swamps  and  warm  estua- 
ries of  the  Carolinas,  but  numbers  were  push- 
ed to  the  southern  limit,  and  the  great  mam- 
mal horde  of  the  tertiary  epoch  flocked  to  the 
swamps  and  estuaries  of  Florida.  There 
they  died  —some  from  want  of  food,  some 
killed  by  the  strongest,  some  drowned,  some 
of  natural  dea;h,  but  most  from  the  terrible 
cold  wave.  The  bones  of  these  animals  lay 
there  in  myriads;  some  were  preserved,  some 
rotted. 

"At  this  time  also  the  shallow  sea  was 
swarming  with  sharks,  manatee,  whales  and 
other  denizens  of  tropic  waters,  many  of 
them  also  driven  south  by  the  change  in  the 
temperature  in  the  northern  latitudes;  and 
their  bones  and  teeth  added  to  the  'Valley 
of  Bones'  which  we  now  find  along  this 
southern  shore. " 

"The  soil  of  no  State  requires  more  chemi- 
cal fertilization  than  the  loose  and  porous 
soil  of  Florida,  and  it  seems  like  a  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence  that  beneath  its  surface 
of  sand  and  in  its  shallow  rivers  nature 
should  have  provided  in  rock  pockets  and 


pebble  groups  the  phosphoric  acid  which 
when  chemically  converted  becomes  the  su- 
perphosphate of  intensive  farming  to  supply 
that  necessary  element  of  plant  growth 
which  successive  crops  consume,  no  matter 
how  richly  the  land  was  originally  endowec 
with  it.  The  nature  of  some  soils  is  such 
that  they  require  superphosphates  from  the 
first.  Since  1843,  when  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond discovered  in  the  course  of  a  series  of 
experiments  in  fertilization  that  the  large 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  in  bones,  anc 
not  their  proportion  of  gelatine  or  fatty 
matters,  constituted  their  value  for  agricul- 
ture, there  has  been  a  growing  demand  for 
mineral  phosphates.  It  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  a  year." 

"The  mining  engineers  who  invaded  Flo- 
rida in  the  great  boom  year  found  no  maps 
of  the  geological  survey  to  guide  them. 
There  were  no  topographical  charts.  Plains 
of  sand,  sometimes  covered  with  semi-trop- 
ical growths  and  interspersed  with  floodec 
jungles  in  which  the  wildcat  and  bear  roam- 
ed and  reptile  life  abounded,  were  supposec 
to  hold  the  treasure  to  be  'mined.'  In  the 
interior  there  were  few  roads  of  any  kinc 
and  none  good.  From  May  to  November 
the  heat  was  intense  and  the  insect  pests 
well  nigh  intolerable.  The  country  between 
Tallahassee  and  Punta  Gorda  in  which  most 
of  the  prospecting  had  to  be  done  was  in 
parts  an  inhospitable  wilderness  and  by  no 
means  habitable  without  a  medicine  chest. 
Supplies  and  tentage  had  to  be  taken  in — it 
was  like  an  exploration.  As  for  the  treasure, 
there  were  no  reliable  surface  indications. 
Early  unscientific  prospectors  sank  post 
holes  in  their  search  for  rock  phosphate;  on 
that  method  the  mining  engineers  could  not 
improve  materially.  Phosphate  mining  af- 
ter all  is  quarrying,  the  scooping  out  and 
throwing  up  of  sand  until  the  right  stratum 
or  pocket  is  reached.  The  intrinsic  rock, 
which  looks  like  a  hard  varnished  plaster  or 
rough  marble,  has  to  be  cleaned  and  kiln 
dried  before  the  chemist's  office  begins.  For 
this  work  'plants'  have  to  be  constructed — 
hoisting  machinery,  drying  sheds,  unsightly 
kilns,  dump  car  railways — which  make  the 
'mining' of  phosphate,  all  done  above  ground 
and  mainly  by  negro  labor,  the  most  prosaic 
and  humdrum  of  industries.  The  boom 
soon  brought  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  into  the  field,  and  it  began  to  map 
the  treasure  land  and  scientifically  examine 
the  subsoil. 

"The  phosphates  of  Florida  consist  of  the 
hard  rock,  land  pebble  and  river  pebble 
varieties,  the  first  being  the  richest  in  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  hard  rock  district  begins 
near  Fort  White  and  extends  south  to 
Bay  City  in  western  Florida.  This  tract, 
about  eighty  by  100  miles,  supplies  80  per 
cent,  of  the  high  grade  phosphate  used  for 
fertilizing  purposes  abroad.  The  quality  is 
so  much  better  than  the  product  of  South 
Carolina  that  the  industry  in  that  State, 
which  had  flourished  for  twenty  years,  de- 
cayed when  the  rock  phosphates  of  Florida 
were  discovered.  Rapid  development  of  the 
inferior  but  still  valuable  land  and  river  peb- 
ble phosphates  began  soon  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  hard  rock  phosphate  near  Dun- 
nellon  in  1889.    The  land  pebble  and  river 


pebble  occur  in  large  quantites  in  Hillsboro, 
Polk  and  De  Soto  counties,  but  phosphate 
strata  are  general  throughout  central  and 
western  Florida.  One  of  the  most  lucrative 
fields  in  the  State  is  in  Osceola  county,  which 
tourists  know  as  the  Kissimmee  country, 
and  in  the  west  coast  counties  of  Citrus  and 
Hernando  there  are  large  undeveloped  de- 
posits. Probably  all  the  valuable  phosphate 
lands'  are  now  located  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  few  firms  that  control  the  industry. 

"Compared  with  the  collecting  of  rivei 
pebble  phosphate  the  quarrying  of  the  land 
phosphates  is  a  simple  matter.    A  begin 
ning  is  made  by  digging  down  through  and 
throwing  off  the  sand  surface.    Ditches  are 
made  at  intervals  to  drain  the  tract  and 
steam  pump  set  up.    The  sand  is  piled 
the  left  side  of  each  trench  and  the  crud< 
phosphate  rock  is  thrown  out  to  the  righ 
and  taken  in  barrows  to  dumping  cars.  Thi 
cars  convey  it  to  the  washing  apparatus 
which  consists  of  troughs  so  arranged  tha 
they  can  be  sluiced  by  water  pumped 
from  the  ditches.    When  the  rock  phosphat 
freed  from  impurities,  has  been  dried  in 
kiln  it  is  ready  for  the  manufacturer  of  fei 
tilizefs,  who  treats  the  raw  phosphatic  ma 
terial  with  sulphuric  acid  until  most  of  th 
mass  is  transformed  into  sulphate  of  lim 
or  gypsum.    The  resultant  product  is  solu 
ble  in  water  and  available  for  the  fanr 
Considerable  chemical  skill  and  an  intricat 
'plant'  are  required,  however,  to  produ 
a  prime  fertilizer  from  the  crude  material 
it  is  taken  from  the  subsoil  in  Florida. 

"The  land  pebble  contains  less  phosphori 
acid  than  the  rock  phosphate,  and  60  p( 
cent,  of  the  land  pebble  is  used  for  domesti 
fertilization.  Most  of  the  rock  phosphal 
is  exported  to  Liverpool,  Rotterdam,  B 
men,  Stettin,  Venice,  Spezzia,  Fiume,  Gene 
and  Trieste,  the  price  being  fixed  in  Europ 

"  Peace  River,  which  rises  in  the  lake  ai 
trict  of  Polk  county  and  takes  toll  fro 
sheets  of  water  like  Tsala-Opopka  and  Chi) 
cohatchee,  supplies  much  of  the  river  pebb 
phosphate  of  Florida.  The  pebbles,  whic 
consist  largely  of  the  blended  bones  ar 
teeth  of  extinct  species  of  animals,  birds  ar 
fish,  are  sucked  up  from  the  bed  of  tl 
stream  by  centrifugal  steam  pumps  ar 
ejected  into  revolving  screens  to  be  wash( 
clear  of  sand.  Then  the  pebbles  are  locat( 
on  scows  and  floated  to  drying  works,  ai 
screened  once  more  after  the  application 
hot  air,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  chemi: 
In  size  they  vary  from  a  grain  of  rice  to 
horse  chestnut,  are  hard  and  smooth  ai 
dark  blue  in  color. 

"About  5,000  men,  95  per  cent,  of  the 
negroes,  are  employed  in  the  phospha 
business.  If  the  original  proprietors,  t 
Seminoles,  take  any  hand  in  the  turning  1 
of  the  treasure  which  lay  buried  for  so  mai 
centuries  under  their  roving  feet,  they  a 
indistinguishable  from  the  light  hued  n 
groes  in  the  crowd  of  workers.  But  t 
unreclaimed  Seminole  still  prefers  his  haurs 
in  the  everglades,  which  are  not  a  far  c" 
from  Peace  River.  Game,  deer,  bear,  cat- 
mount,  share  the  wilderness  with  the  phc- 
phate  workers.  Within  a  few  miles  of  Puni 
Gorda,  one  of  the  phosphate  ports,  deer  ct 
shot  every  season.    The  tarpon  leaps  i 
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ght  of  the  docks,  supplying  sport  to  thou- 
mds  of  Northern  palefaces  who  bring  their 
)ld  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  phosphate 
ore.  Wonderful  is  the  versatility  of  Flo- 
da  in  products  and  resources,  and  yet  the 
ijourner  surveying  its  sands  will  tell  you 

has  only  climate.  Those  sands  are  pro- 
jcing,  with  the  aid  of  the  sub-surface 
losphates  of  the  State,  immense  and  always 
creasing  quantities  of  vegetables,  luscious 
rawberries  and  citrus  and  tropical  fruits 
r  the  Northern  markets,  as  well  as  for  the 
my  of  guests  at  the  palace  hotels  of  the 
shionable  East  Coast. 

"Florida  continues  to  be  the  greatest 
losphate  territory  of  the  Morld,  and  ex- 
lustion  of  the  product  is  not  seriously 
scussed.  Many  deposits  of  great  value 
ive  not  been  touched,  and  when  you  com.e 

think  of  it  Florida  has  a  larger  area  than 
ew  York  and  New  Jersey.  Speaking  of 
ntral  and  West  Coast  Florida  Dr.  Wyatt 
id  in  1892: 

'"Pit  sinking  and  boring  is  now  going  on 
'  er  an  area  of  many  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
ospectors  have  succeeded  in  demonstrat- 
g  that  this  section  of  Florida  is  virtually 
iderlaid  with  a  nodular  phosphate  stratum 
a  thickness  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
irty  feet  and  covered  by  an  overburden 
at  may  be  fairly  averaged  at  about  eight 
et.'" 

"The  industry,  which  formerly  suffered 
Dm  wasteful  competition  as  well  as  from 
ckless  speculation,  is  now  in  a  few  hands; 
iiefly  the  Dunnellon,  Dutton,  Camp  and 
jmner  phosphate  companies  and  J.  Butt- 
nbach  &  Co.  of  Brussels.  The  produc- 
DH  of  high  grade  rock  phosphate  increased 
Dm  18,363  tons  in  1890  to  591,128  tons  in 
yo-].  The  output  of  land  and  river  pebble 
as  75 1 ,  987  tons  last  year.  As  the  demand 
eadily  rises  production  will  keep  pace  with 
Hitherto  the  largest  shipping  port  has 
;en  Tampa,  but  Jacksonville  after  the  chan- 
i\  of  the  St.  John  is  deepened — the  work 
now  going  on — will  probably  attract  the 
jlk  of  the  shipments  for  export.  A  heavily 
ipitalized  company  is  building  piers,  storage 
arehouses  and  rotary  dryers  at  Jacksonville 
id  expects  to  prepare  600  tons  a  day  of 
■ude  phosphate  for  market  on  the  spot, 
lus  doing  away  with  the  old  plan  of  treat- 
g  the  stuff  at  the  mines,  and  gaining  va|u- 
Dle  time  in  the  rush  of  competition  with 
val  concerns." 


"Take  care  of  the  happiness  of  others 
id  crust  God  to  take  care  of  yours." 


Mies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Thomas  Davidson  of  Fritch- 
.  he  writes  that  he  has  taken  passage  on  the  steamer 
rahic  for  New  York,  to  sail  on  the  eleventh  of  next 
onth,  and  looks  toward  attending  "a  few  meetings 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  before  going  to  North 
arolina."  He  says,  "  I  want  this  time  not  to  move  so 
pidly  along,  but  if  need  be,  attend  some  meetings 
ore  than  once,  and  endeavor  to  feel  fully  clear  before 
>ming  home  again." 

We  have  received  from  Edward  Grubb  a  copy  of  his 
"X)k,  "Authority  and  the  Light  within,"  with  informa- 
lon  that  an  American  edition  is  being  issued  by  the 
')hn  C.  Winston  Co.,  at  80  cents.  We  are  not  yet  pre- 
ired  to  judge  of  the  contents. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  two  pamphlets  from  the  Friends' 
Tract  Association  of  London;  one  entitled  Margaret 
Fell,  afterwards  Margaret  Fox,  "the  mother  of  the 
early  Quaker  Church," — a  very  lively,  short  biography  of 
her.  There  is  room  for  both  this,  and  the  account  pre- 
pared to  be  published  by  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  on 
the  same  subject. 

The  Tract  written  by  Edward  Grubb,  on  "The  Mis- 
sion of  the  Quakers,"  is  ably  prepared,  and  likely  to  be 
useful  in  a  wide  circulation  among  intelligent  readers. 


The  Marriage  Ceremony. — The  following  is  sent  to 
us  as  addressed  to  The  Indianapolis  Star  by  "An  Earl- 
ham  Girl,"  giving  her  estimate  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony as  conducted  in  other  denominations  and  in  her 
own: — 

To  The  Indianapolis  Star: — 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  defense  of  the  Friends' 
marriage  ceremony.  In  yesterday's  Star  v/as  an  ac- 
count of  the  wedding  of  a  couple  who  were  members 
of  this  church,  but  who,  it  was  stated,  were  united  in 
more  modern  style.  Now,  what  do  people  call  elegance 
cr  impressiveness?  These  people  had  perhaps  read  in 
the  dailies  of  the  usual  flimsy  filigree  surrounding  some 
of  the  so-called  up-to-date  marriages,  where  more  mon- 
ey than  brains  is  used;  where  the  noon-day  sun  is  shut 
out  to  give  place  to  kerosene  dips,  where  enough  white 
satin  ribbon  is  used  to  keep  them  straight  until  they 
get  to  the  end  of  their  journey;  enough  I  should  say 
to  buy  a  cook  stove  for  a  more  worthy  couple;  where 
a  band  wagon  is  stationed  somewhere  to  detract  from 
the  minister's  voice  and  the  single  grunt  "ah-hu,"  of 
the  contracting  parties  giving  their  assent  to  his  words 
made  secondary  to  the  flowers  and  music,  while  the 
couple,  thinking  all  the  while  of  the  set  of  their  garb 
or  the  metal  ring  soon  to  be  fished  from  the  archives  of 
dead  heathendom  and  adjusted  satisfactory,  etc. 

Now,  this  couple  needed  not  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
own  church  law.  With  the  Friends  a  divorce  is  rare, 
very  rare.  A  month  perhaps  before  the  wedding  the 
contracting  parties  announce  their  intentions  in  the 
church.  Isn't  this  as  pretty  as  at  a  pink  tea?  The 
ceremony  may  be  in  the  home,  but  usually  is  in  the 
church.  They  themselves  learn  well  the  ritual,  and 
each  repeats  it  before  the  assembled  company — on  this 
line:  "1  take  this  man  (or  woman)  to  be  my  lawful 
husband  (or  wife)  to  love,  cherish  and  honor  (him  or 
her)  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health  and  forsaking  all 
others,  keep  me  only  unto  him  (or  her)  as  long  as  life 
shall  last."  The  minister,  placing  his  hand  over  the 
clasped  hands  of  the  couple,  pronounces  them  husband 
and  wife,  and  adds:  "What  God  has  joined  together  let 
not  man  put  asunder."  He  then  invokes  the  Divine 
blessing  and  they  receive  the  well  wishes  of  their  friends, 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  for  as  many  as  like  sign  with 
a  line  the  marriage  document  in  the  form  of  a  superb 
book  or  certificate,  which  is  an  elegant  keepsake  for  all 
time.  Its  people  are  early  taught  to  dignify  the  rela- 
tion, not  to  slip  away  to  strange  officials  of  the  law, 
with  strange  witnesses  liable  to  make  sport  of  their 
sacred  undertaking.  Flowers,  music  and  rich  gowns 
are  optional.  While  the  Friends  are  not  tawdry,  they 
do  not  spend  at  this  time  half  their  means  for  show. 

An  Earlham  Girl. 

Tipton,  Ind. 


William  C.  Allen  writes  Fifth  Month  19th,  on 
board  the  steamer  Blucher  oi  the  Hamburg-American 
Line:  "  I  left  New  York  on  the  14th  instant,  and  so  far 
have  had  a  remarkably  fine  voyage.  I  have  no  com- 
panion." 

Old  and  New. 

[To  the  Editor  of  the  "British  Friend."] 
Dear  Friend: — 
1  have  read  with  exceeding  interest  Johan  Marcus- 
sen's  account  of  Lindley  Murray  Hoag's  visit  to  Norway 
in  1853,  as  given  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  British  Friend. 
I  well  remember  when  Lindley  M.  Hoag  obtained  his 
Minute  and  made  that  visit,  and  was  the  last  Friend  to 
take  leave  of  him  as  he  started  on  that  long  journey. 
I  went  to  the  train  and  parted  with  him  in  the  car  as 
it  was  leaving  Dover,  N.  H.,  for  Boston.  I  was  also 
at  the  meeting  when  he  returned  his  Minute  and  gave 
account  of  his  journey.  In  his  report  1  was  specially 
impressed  with  his  visit  to  Norway.  He  related  his 
visit  to  Stavanger  and  to  Sovde  and  Roldal,  very  much 
as  Johan  Marcussen  gives  it,  with  this  added:  He  said 
he  found  a  people  having  views  and  holding  meetings 


very  similar  to  Friends,  but  they  knew  nothing  about 
Friends.  They  had  an  impression  that  there  was  a 
people  having  views  similar  to  theirs,  and  that  a  man 
would  come  there  holding  those  views.  This  impres- 
sion had  become  so  strong  upon  their  minds  that  they 
believed  the  time  had  nearly  come  for  that  man  to  ap- 
pear; and  when  Lindley  Hoag  came  they  recognized 
him  as  the  man  they  were  expecting.  They  said  if  he 
had  not  come  then  or  very  soon,  they  would  have 
doubted  all  their  previous  experience.  As  Lindley  M. 
Hoag  related  this  part  of  his  visit,  he  was  moved  to 
tears,  and  closed,  saying,  "/  have  served  a  good  Master." 

Soon  after  Lindley  Hoag's  return  from  Norway  he 
moved  to  Iowa,  and  went  a  hundred  miles  into  a  new 
country,  taking  Government  land,  to  make  a  home  on 
a  prairie  farm.  The  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  on  that  farm.  He  first  named  it  "  Roxyl- 
vania,"  but  it  was  afterwards  changed  to  "  Iowa  Falls." 
Among  the  many  Norwegians  who  soon  followed  Lind- 
ley Hoag  to  America  was  a  young  man  named  Lauritz 
Meland.  He  came  to  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and 
spent  the  winter  of  1856  working  in  a  saw  mill.  He 
wanted  to  settle  near  Lindley  Hoag,  and  went  to  Iowa 
Falls  and  bought  forty  acres  joining  his  farm,  and  has 
lived  on  that  forty  acres  ever  since.  In  returning  from 
the  Five  Years'  Meeting  to  California,  I  went  to  Iowa 
Falls  to  see  him.  I  found  him  in  a  beautiful  home  on 
an  elevation  overlooking  the  town,  and  in  a  grove  of 
trees  of  his  own  planting.  He  said  he  had  never  given 
a  mortgage,  or  signed  a  note  in  his  life,  and  he  had 
everything  in  abundance.  His  horse  and  cows  and 
dog  and  cat  were  all  alike  fat,  and  had  "pet"  names, 
and  he  talked  to  them  as  he  talks  to  his  friends.  He 
went  with  me  to  call  on  most  of  the  Friends  there.  I 
visited  L.  M.  Hoag's  widow,  Anna  Hoag,  and  his  only 
surviving  son,  Zeno  Hoag.  They  both  have  good 
homes,  and  Zeno  Hoag  is  a  substantial  business  man. 
In  looks  he  resembles  his  father,  and  is  one  of  the  Board 
of  College  Trustees,  and  is  much  respected.  Lauritz 
Meland  told  me  that  the  Meeting  at  Iowa  Falls  grew 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
at  one  time  had  eighteen  recorded  Ministers.  Among 
them  were  James  Owen  and  others  of  his  class,  several 
of  whom  made  religious  visits  to  England  and  some  to 
Norway,  and  were  most  influential  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. Lindley  Hoag  died  soon  after  the  modern  move- 
ment in  Iowa  set  in,  and  before  it  reached  Iowa  Falls. 
After  James  Owen  and  Lindley  M.  Hoag  died,  and 
when  new  teachers  had  come  in,  the  meeting  dwindled. 
A  Minister  of  the  Yeariy  Meeting  said  in  the  Indiana- 
polis Conference  that  the  modern  movement  was  intro- 
duced to  save  a  dying  church;  but  it  did  not  save  Iowa 
Falls  Meeting.  The  Meeting  House  which  Lindley 
Hoag  helped  build,  and  where  meetings  had  always 
been  held,  was  sold,  and  a  new  "  Friends'  Church''  built 
nearer  the  centre  of  town;  but  it  is  now  a  "Closed  Meet- 
ing House."  Except  two  Norwegian  families  and  a  few 
older  Friends  who  meet  on  First-day  in  Lauritz  Me- 
land's  house,  there  is  no  Friends'  Meeting  in  Iowa  Falls. 
The  few  members  who  go  anywhere  attend  other 
churches. 

The  following  appears  from  statistics  of  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  in  the  Yeady  Meeting  Minutes,  twenty 
years  apart.  Twenty  years  ago  the  number  of  mem- 
bers reported  in  the  Quarteriy  Meeting  was  1,397,  with 
25  ministers.  Last  year  the  number  of  members  re- 
ported was  808,  of  whom  247  were  non-residents,  and 
10  ministers.  There  is  another  meeting  near  Le  Grand, 
Iowa,  made  up  of  Norwegians  attracted  there  by  Lind- 
ley Hoag's  visit  to  Norway,  and  named  after  the  Sta- 
vanger Meeting  in  Norway.  Lauritz  Meland  went  there 
with  me  to  visit  his  Norwegian  friends.  They  are  all 
prosperous  farmers  with  beautiful  homes,  and  many 
of  them  are  wealthy.  They  told  me  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  meeting  was  a  Norwegian,  or  connected  with 
them  by  marriage.  1  have  been  told  that  sometimes 
a  hundred  teams  may  be  seen  taking  families  to  that 
meeting  on  First-day  mornings.  They  said  that  many 
attend  who  are  not  members.  They  have  not  adopted 
modern  changes,  and  hold  their  meetings  as  all  Friends' 
Meetings  were  held  forty  years  ago.  They  are  identi- 
fied with  what  is  called  the  Conservative  Branch,  and 
are  not  recognized  by  Iowa  Yeariy  Meeting.  There  is 
another  meeting  of  "The  Friends'  Church,"  in  the 
village  three  miles  away,  where  a  pastor  is  employed. 
They  have  an  Academy,  which  probably  helps  the 
meeting.  It  is  much  smaller  than  formeriy,  and  is  not 
growing.  The  members  of  the  two  meetings  are  stran- 
gers to  each  other.  Probably  Stavanger  is  the  largest 
Friends'  Meeting  in  Iowa. 

Very  sincerely  thine, 

James  Bean. 

San  Jos^,  Cal.,  U.  S.  A. 
17,  ii.  igoS. 
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Westtown  Notes. 

John  B.  Garrett  attended  the  First-day  morning 
meeting  this  week. 

Samuel  and  Anna  Bell,  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  and 
Lillie  Thompson  of  Carlow,  Ireland,  visited  the  school 
recently. 

J.  Henry  Bartlett  spoke  to  the  boys  and  girls 
last  First-day  evening  on  the  recent  Peace  Conference 
held  in  Philadelphia.  He  presented  in  a  clear,  forcible 
way  some  of  the  points  which  were  most  emphasized 
at  the  Conference  and  which  indicate  the  lines  on  which 
progress  toward  international  peace  is  being  made. 

On  Seventh-day  afternoon  of  last  week  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia,  held 
a  reunion  at  Westtown.  The  visitors  inspected  the 
school  buildings  and  equipment,  and  watched  the  crick- 
et game  between  the  two  schools,  but  on  account  of  the 
weather  the  Camp  Supper,  which  was  to  have  been  held 
at  the  Alumni  Shack  in  the  North  Woods,  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  large  room  in  Industrial  Hall. 

The  Natural  History  Alumni  Committee  had  a  suc- 
cessful meeting  on  the  29th  ult.  John  D.  Carter  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  he  gave  an  interesting 
talk  on  observations  which  he  had  made  on  some  of 
the  warblers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  His 
imitations  of  bird  notes  were  much  appreciated. 

Correspondence. 

From  a  Non-member: — 

"  1  never  remember  having  had  in  my  life  such  an 
experience  as  that  of  my  visit  to  your  meetings.  The 
peace  and  joy  have  not  yet  departed  from  my  heart. 
Very  frequently  the  memory  will  delight  my  soul  with 
a  fulness  of  spiritual  life,  as  it  recalls  the  solemn  gather- 
ings at  which  Friends  so  kindly  permitted  me  to  be 
present.  ...  1  felt  in  such  close  unity  with  the 
gatherings  that  the  sense  of  rest  was  profoundly  strong, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  silent  communion  solemnized  my 
mind  as  well  as  my  heart." 

M.  C.  C. 

"In  truth  1  am  not  fond  of  references  to  'the 
Church'  which  seldom  mean  the  church  universal  and 
invisible — the  'blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people' 
— which  is  the  only  Church  I  really  recognize.  1  like 
our  Society  to  keep  steadily  to  the  good  old  practice 
of  calling  ourselves  a  Society,  not  a  church." — Recent 
Letter  from  England. 

SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — Congress  adjourned  on  the  31st 
ult.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  near  the  close 
of  the  session  by  Senator  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  regulate  the  currency, 
by  speaking  upon  the  subject  for  more  than  eighteen 
hours  almost  continuously.  The  total  amount  of  mon- 
ey appropriated  was  $1,008,804,894,  of  which  sum 
nearly  $400,000,000  were  for  war  purposes,  the  army, 
the  navy  and  pensions. 

A  law  relating  to  tuberculosis  has  been  recently  en- 
acted in  New  York  State.  Among  the  provisions  of  the 
b\\]  are  the  following:  Tuberculosis  is  declared  to  be  an 
infectious  and  communicable  disease,  dangerous  to  the 
public  health,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  every  physician 
to  report  to  the  local  health  authorities  all  persons 
known  by  him  to  have  tuberculosis.  A  similar  duty 
is  imposed  upon  the  chief  officers  of  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries and  similar  institutions.  Local  health  authori- 
ties arc  required  to  provide  for  the  free  examination 
of  sputum,  upon  the  request  of  .iny  physician. 

On  the  26th  ult.  an  election  in  North  Carolina  re- 
sulted in  carrying  this  State  for  prohibition  by  a  major- 
ity estimated  to  e.\ceed  forty  thousand.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  vote  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
liquor  will  be  unlawful  after  First  Month  ist,  1909. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Acts  of  Assembly  in  this  State 
requiring  the  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  all 
contagious  diseases  and  the  registration  of  all  births 
will  hereafter  be  rigidly  enforced  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Director  f>JefT  has  mailed  to  physicians 
throughout  the  city  a  circular  communication  to  that 
effect .  As  showing  the  laxilv  heretofore  of  those  re- 
sponsible under  the  law  for  the  reporting  of  contagious 
diseases  and  births.  Doctor  Neff  said  "that  probably 
not  more  than  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  births  were  regis- 
tered. Deaths  must  be  and  are  reported  because  there- 
by alone  can  the  necessary  certificate  he  obtained  for 
burial.  By  comparing  the  mortality  records  and  the 
birth  records  we  have  found  hundreds  of  cases  where 
the  birth  was  not  reported." 


The  Prohibition  State  Convention  lately  in  session 
in  Sayre,  Pa.,  adopted  a  platform  in  which  it  affirms 
that  the  liquor  traffic  is  not  a  business,  but  an  indul- 
gence sold  to  crime;  that  the  license  system  is  a  crime 
and  a  financial  failure,  in  that  it  places  a  burden  of 
taxation  on  the  Commonwealth  which  exceeds  its  reve- 
nues; and  declares  for  the  enactment  of  State  and  na- 
tional laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture,  transporta- 
tion, importation  and  exportation  of  intoxicating  liq- 
uors as  a  beverage. 

Rioting  in  Chester,  Pa.,  has  followed  the  withdrawal 
of  the  State  Constabulary.  On  the  27th  ult.  cars  were 
run  on  the  Chester  Traction  Company's  lines,  but  not 
a  paid  passenger  was  carried.  An  ineffectual  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Traction  Company  to  settle  the 
strike  of  the  motormen  and  conductors. 

By  the  recent  construction  of  a  trolley  line  from 
Pottstown  to  Boyertown,  Pa.,  persons  can  now  travel 
from  Philadelphia  to  Reading  by  trolley. 

A  colored  citizen  of  Alton,  ill.,  after  twelve  years  of 
litigation,  has  secured  an  opinion  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  that  under  the  constitution  of  that 
State  colored  children  have  the  same  right  as  white 
children  to  attend  the  public  schools,  without  being 
forced  to  attend  a  segregated  negro  school. 

It  is  stated  that  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford R.  R.  Co.,  has  acquired  possession  of  about  500  of 
the  600  miles  of  trolley  road  in  Connecticut,  400  of  the 
500  miles  in  Rhode  Island,  and  600  miles  in  Massachu- 
setts, all  of  which  were,  before  the  acquisition,  in  active 
competition  with  its  lines;  also  that  by  the  purchase 
of  35  percent,  of  the  stock  of  the  Boston  &' Maine  it  has 
practically  secured  control  of  that  company.  It  has 
also  acquired  several  coastwise  New  England  steam- 
ship lines.  In  these  ways,  it  is  asserted,  the  company 
has  practically  established  an  interstate  monopoly  in 
New  England  and  suppressed  competition  in  land  trans- 
portation between  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  A  suit  at  law  has  been  brought  by  the  United 
States  Government  against  this  Railroad  Company 
on  the  charge  that  a  combination  or  monopoly  exists, 
or  is  about  to  be  formed  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  in 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Foreign. — The  law  recently  passed  in  France  sepa- 
rating Church  and  State  contained  a  clause  providing 
for  the  creation  of  mutual  aid  societies  of  aged  Roman 
Catholic  priests;  to  the  support  of  which  part  of  the 
funds  donated  for  the  pensioning  of  priests  and  the  en- 
dowment of  masses  was  to  be  applied.  The  Pope  has 
refused  to  accept  these  funds  under  this  arrangement, 
which  amount  to  many  million  dollars  and  which  will 
now  be  turned  over  to  public  charities  by  the  French 
Government.  President  Fallieres  of  France  has  lately 
paid  a  visit  of  four  days  to  England,  returning  that 
which  King  Edward  and  other  members  of  the  British 
royal  family  made  not  long  ago  to  the  head  of  the 
French  republic.  The  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  was  in  London  with  President  Fallieres, 
said  in  reference  to  the  cordial  reception  which  had  been 
accorded  to  them  in  England:  "  It  is  in  my  eyes  a  most 
cheering  justification  to  those  of  us  who  all  our  lives  have 
supported  the  policy  of  an  understanding  with  Great 
Britain,  to  see  that  policy  triumph  to-day  in  the  form 
of  a  close,  and,  in  King  Edward's  phrase,  a'  permanent ' 
entente."  "The  enthusiastic  welcome  given  President 
Fallieres  not  only  proves  that  the  entente  cordiale  has 
definitely  entered  into  the  policies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land as  one  of  the  fundamental  bases  thereof,  but  that 
it  is  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  feel  instinctively  that  this  is  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  counteracting  all  combinations  that 
might  interfere  with  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  threaten  the  peace  which  both  wish  to  main- 
tain." The  reception  accorded  President  Fallieres  in 
England  has  created  great  satisfaction  in  official  circles 
in  France,  where  it  is  regarded  as  the  crowning  proof 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  inaugurated  when  France 
and  Great  Britain  liquidated  their  differences  in  1904. 
The  forthcoming  visits  of  King  Edward  and  President 
Fallieres  to  Emperor  Nicholas  in  St.  Petersburg  are 
expected  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  the  three 
countries. 

A  war  between  Mexico  and  the  Yaqui  Indians,  which 
it  is  said  has  continued  with  some  intermissions  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  has  been  ended  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  Indians  to  abandon  their  tribal 
relations  and  become  Mexican  citizens.  The  cost  of  the 
prolonged  warfare  to  the  Indians,  the  Government  and 
residents  of  the  district  has  been  very  great.  The  loss 
of  life  can  not  be  computed,  but  it  is  Known  to  be  enor- 
mous, and  the  loss  in  property  it  is  said  will  reach  $50,- 
000,000. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Central  American  Court 
of  Justice  was  held  on  the  26th  ult.,  at  Cartage,  Costa 


Rica.  This  court  is  an  outcome  of  the  Central  Amep. 
can  Peace  Conference  held  in  Washington  last  yej^, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  "The  Centi^ 
American  Court  of  Justice"  as  a  permanent  tribunj^. 
the  five  countries  represented — Salvador,  Costa  Rici 
Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua — binding  them- 
selves to  submit  to  it  all  controversies  or  questions 
which  may  arise  among  them,  "of  whatsoever  natun 
and  no  matter  what  their  origin  may  be''  in  regard  t< 
which  the  respective  departments  of  foreign  affairs  an 
unable  to  reach  an  understanding.  The  court  consist 
of  one  regular  and  two  substitute  justices  from  eacl, 
country  represented.  W.  I.  Buchanan  and  Enrique  C 
Creel  are  respectively  the  High  Commissioners  of  th< 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  the  court,  but  they  hav< 
no  official  connection  with  it.  Andrew  Carnegie  ha: 
offered  $  1 00,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  at  Cartago ; 
building  "for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Central  Americai' 
court  of  justice,  as  an  expression  of  his  sympathy  foi 
the  peace  and  progress  of  Centra!  America  and  his  con 
fidence  in  the  success  of  the  great  humanitarian  worl 
that  has  its  foundation  at  this  court,  and  which  consti 
tutes  a  new  and  great  example  of  civilization,  of  peao 
and  fraternity  between  the  peoples  here  represented." 

A  copy  of  the  Nestorian  tablet  has  lately  beei 
brought  to  New  York  City  from  China.  Many  ancien 
figures  and  hieroglyphics  are  engraven  upon  the  ori 
ginal,  some  of  which,  it  is  said,  show  that  the  Nes 
torian  religion  existed  in  China  in  the  year  663. 


NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  permanent  home  in  a  Friends'  famil 
for  a  respectable  elderly  woman  who  will  assist  witi 
light  housework.  No  wages  required.  For  further  in 
formation  apply  to 

Rachel  C.  Reeve. 
451  N.  Marshall  St.,  Phila. 


Friends'  Select  Sch 
intending  to  enter  pupils 
Month  2 1  St,  1908,  should 


ooL,  Philadelphia. — Friend 
for  the  term  beginning  Nint 
make  application  imm.ediatelj 
J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Supt. 


Westtown  Boarding 
open'^  Ninth  Month  8th, 
m.ade  at  once  by  those 
admitted  at  that  time. 

Wm. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


School. — The  new  school  ye; 
1908.  Application  should  b 
desiring  their  children  to  h 

F.  Wickersham,  Principal. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wi 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphi; 
at  6.48  and  8.20  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trail 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cent 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reac 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phot 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

The  first  First  day  in  the  Sixth  Month  (7th  prox. 
being  the  usual  time  for  the  annual  gathering  of  a 
attenders  and  interested  friends  at  Middletown  Meetin 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  trolley  to  mei 
the  train  leaving  Broad  Street  8:40  A.  m.  at  Glen  Ridd 
Station.  Transportation  will  also  be  provided  fro: 
the  trolley  at  Lima  Store  to  the  Meeting-house. 

Haddonfield  and  Salem  Quarterly  Meeting  w 
be  held  Sixth  .Month  i  ith,  1908,  at  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J 

Coaches  will  be  waiting  at  Chester  Avenue  ar 
Main  Street,  Moorestown,  on  the  arrival  of  a  speci 
trolley  leaving  Camden  at  8.20  a.  m.,  and  train  8.2 
to  convey  Friends  to  Mt.  Laurel  and  return;  fare,  40c. 

Those  intending  using  coaches  will  please  notify  i* 
P.  Comfort,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  not  later  than  Six 
Month  8th. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  Nils  Thompson,  near  Sta\  a 
ger  Meeting-house.  Marshall  County,  Iowa,  on  the  thil 
of  Second  Month,  1908,  Lars  H.  Botnen,  aged  seven! 
six  years,  two  months  and  eight  days.  He  v^as  Im 
in  Koldal,  Norway,  and  emigrated  with  his  fanu 
to  Iowa  in  the  summer  of  1869,  in  company  with  iiiai 
of  his  Friends  and  near  relatives.  He  was  a  nieniln 
and  for  many  years  an  overseer,  of  Stavanger  Month 
Meeting  of  Friends,  of  sound  judgment  and  zealous  I 
the  honor  of  Truth  and  the  support  of  the  order 
dicipline.  His  last  illness  was  attended  with  se\i. 
bodily  suffering,  and  his  last  audible  words  were  li 
he  might  be  preserved  in  patience  until  his  Heave: 
Father  would  release  him  from  this  tenement  of  clay. 

WILLIAM  H.  PILE'.S  SONS,  Printebs, 
No.  422  Walout  Street,  Fhila. 
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None  ever  enter  the  Church  of  Christ  so 
to  be  members  of  it,  except  as  they  enter 
Ijko  his  Spirit. 

jSoME  would  force  such  an  entrance  by 
renuous  works.  These  are  good  works 
^)ly  as  they  are  works  of  obedience  to  his 
oirit,  and  it  is  by  direct  obedience  that  one 
Iters  into  his  Spirit. 

Many  profess  to  have  no  use  for  the 
caching  of  a  religion  which  cannot  be 
)plied.  And  when  it  can,  it  is  found  that 
le  use  they  have  for  it  is  to  apply  it  to 
hers.  Too  many  of  us  forget  that  the 
lief  use  of  the  word  preached  is  to  apply  it 
.  ourselves.  Then  will  others  best  take 
lowledge  of  its  virtue  by  us  as  samples. 

They  who  would  destroy  war,  must  de- 
roy  "the  dispositions  which  lead  to  war." 
hese  dispositions  are  changed  in  each  in- 
vidual  by  substituting  the  spirit  of  Christ 

place  of  them.  It  is  simply  the  gospel 
lat  is  to  destroy  war.  The  fear  of  war's 
<pense  or  of  its  horrors  never  yet  did  that. 

is  Christ  that  came  and  comes,  "that  He 
light  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil." 

If  thou  art  poor,  be  poor  unto  God;  or 
ch,  be  rich  unto  God.  Then  both  are  truly 
ch,  and  I  know  not  which  is  the  richer. 

Whether  in  poverty  or  in  wealth,  living 
nto  God  makes  truly  rich,  and  adds  no 
MTOW  with  it. 


The  rich  man's  turkey  may  gobble  like 
ob's  for  discontent,  yet  the  sparrow  "which 
lath  neither  storehouse  nor  barn,"  chirps 
lis  sweetest  song  while  he  sings  "God  feeds 
ht\" 


Give  me  neither  poverty  apart  from  Thee, 


nor  riches  apart  from  Thee,  and  I  enjoy  a 
wealth  which  money  cannot  buy. 

If  there  be  one  wretched  thing  poorer 
than  poverty  without  God,  it  is  riches  "with- 
out God  in  the  world." 

Is  the  Holy  Spirit  Acknowledged  for  Theory, 
or  Lived  by  in  Church  Practice? 

It  often  occurs  that  when  a  Friend  has 
been  holding  an  appointed  meeting  for  the 
general  public,  one  or  more  clergymen  who 
have  been  present  will  after  the  meeting  is 
concluded,  approach  the  ministering  Friend 
and  commend  the  doctrine  which  he  has 
preached,  adding,  "  I  believe  our  church  is 
behind  none  in  giving  place  to  the  full  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  all  his  offices." 
Or,  "I  believe  that  all  the  evangelical 
churches  declare  the  same."  Or,  turning 
to  by-standers,  will  ask  in  the  Friend's  hear- 
ing, "Isn't  that  the  same  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  that  you  often  hear  preached  in  our 
church?" 

The  implication  is  felt  to  be  that  the 
Friend  minister  has,  as  it  were,  been  "carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle,"  or  throwing  away 
his  time  in  laboring  over  a  doctrine  in  which 
the  people  present  have  been  well  instructed. 

We  can  indeed  give  large  credit  to  the 
creeds,  doctrinal  statements  and  sermons 
of  most  of  the  churches,  including  the 
Roman  Catholic,  for  their  recognitions  of 
the  work  and  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
men's  religious  life— recognitions  correct  in 
form,  but  differing  in  the  emphasis  practi- 
cally placed  upon  the  doctrine  in  different 
churches.  The  same  presentations  concern- 
ing the  Spirit,  correct  so  far  as  they  go,  are 
felt  in  some  denominations  to  be  nominal,  in 
others  more  operative  and  real.  While  they 
may  rightly  claim  that  the  orthodox  state- 
ments are  there,  they  are  there  with  much 
difference  in  emphasis  between  one  church 
and  another.  But  the  distinguishing  stand 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  so  far  as  true  to 
its  name  and  origin,  is  that  its  emphasis  on 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  as  a  working  authority 
is  practically  the  most  prominent  of  all,  and 
is  the  formative  principle  of  all  its  distinc- 
tions in  practice  from  other  denominations. 

But  why  is  that  superior  emphasis,  some 
one  will  ask,  made  necessary  in  these  days, 
when  that  feature  of  the  Christian  belief  is 
more  or  less  the  common  property  of  all 


professing  churches?  Granting  that  pro- 
fession, we  still  have  to  recognize  that  while 
it  is  in  the  articles  of  faith  as  a  theory,  or  in 
pulpits  as  declaration,  yet  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  churches  it  is  very  much  un- 
recognizable in  details  of  practice..  We 
shake  hands  with  other  ministers  on  the 
theory,  but  when  we  would  bring  its  applica- 
tion to  practice  on  the  details  of  public 
worship  and  mode,  there  is  where  under  the 
scrutiny  many  will  show  uneasiness — the 
more  sincere  ones  not  without  contrition, 
the  more  outward  and  professional  not 
without  impatience. 

The  necessity  of  the  direct  and  perceptible 
operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  as  head  over 
all  things  to  his  church,  is  comfortable  enough 
tochurchestoacknowledge  in  a  general  way — ■ 
away  back  somewhere  in  cold  storage — but 
very  uncomfortable  to  bring  down  into  prac- 
tice, so  far  as  to  have  to  wait  for  his  perceived 
authority  for  and  inspiring  of  every  message 
and  vocal  exercise,  before  it  can  be  entered 
upon  as  worship.    The  presidency  of  our 
Holy  Head  in  a  worship  to  be  performed  in 
silence,  is  evaded.    The  saying,  "My  soul, 
wait  thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  expectation 
is  from  Him,"  is  not  to  be  applied  by  them 
to  silent  waiting  or  withholding  of  words 
when  none  are  given.    Their  prayer  must  be 
made  at  stated  moments,  or  at  order,  whether 
the  spirit  of  prayer  is  known  or  not.  So  must 
"praise,"  whether  the  heart  praises  or  not. 
So  must  the  sermon  not  be  waited  for, 
whether  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit  or  by  mere 
human  talents.    The  warrant  to  do  a  piece 
of  religious  work  out  of  meeting  is  not  to  be 
inconveniently  waited  for;  and  there  are 
many  other  practical  details  where  waiting 
for  the  special  witness  of  the  Spirit  it  is 
thought  must  not  be  pressed  too  close,  else 
the  work  will  not  get  done.  The  denomina- 
tions generally  would  feel  they  had  become 
inconveniently  peculiar  if  they  should  walk 
by  the  Spirit  as  their  rule  of  life  and  of  wor- 
ship.   But  the  true  Friend  is  willing  to  be 
made  peculiar  by  the  Spirit,  rather  than 
half-made.  And  no  matter  what  a  creed  pro- 
fesses about  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  real,  living 
creed  of  a  man  or  of  a  church  is  readable 
nowhere  but  in  the  details  of  his  or  its  prac- 
tice.   Worship  is  the  most  crucial  test  of 
whether  a  denomination  does  really  and  prac- 
tically believe  in  the  Holy  Spirit  or  not. 
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Criticism. 

Some  of  our  Friends  appear  to  be  fighting 
shy  of  this  word,  as  if  it  were  wrong  to  criti- 
cise. In  hke  manner  some  say_  we  should 
not  judge,  a  word  of  the  same  import,  but 
of  different  derivation,  the  former  from  the 
Greek  root  word  Krino,  I  judge  or  distin- 
guish, and  the  latter,  through  the  French, 
from  the  Latin  word,  Judico,  I  judge  or  dis- 
tinguish. What  then  we  read  of  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  judging  and  judgment,  is 
equally  applicable  to  criticise  and  cridcism. 
And  a  man  even  to  say,  "We  should  not 
criticise,"  so  saying,  criticises  those  who  do. 

Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  shines 
in  our  hearts,  that  we  may  clearly  discern 
between  good  and  evil,  between  the  works 
of  God  and  those  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 
He  reproves  the  latter  and  makes  manifest 
to  us  the  former.  If  then,  in  that  light  we 
judge,  even  in  ourselves,  what  is  evil  and 
forsake  it,  we  find  mercy.  But  if  we  love 
evil  the  natural  result  of  the  rule  of  darkness, 
we  judge  the  light  and  refuse  to  walk  in  it. 

Here  then  are  two  distinct  judgments. 
Of  these  it  was  that  the  one  appointed  judge 
of  all  mankind  spoke,  when  He  said,  "Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged."  But  mark  this 
qualification  of  that  truth.  "  For  with  what 
judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged,  and 
with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured to  you  again." 

Now  we  know  that  we  all  shall  be,  and  are 
judged  of  God,  but  the  world  also  has  its 
judgment  of  us.  God  and  those  who  by  and 
through  His  spirit  judge  us,  invariably  blend 
it  with  mercy,  we  having  a  sympathizing 
High  Priest  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.  He  would  judge  and  condemn 
the  evil  in  us  that  we  might  forsake  it,  and 
receive  of  His  promises,  being  justified  by 
Him  through  faith  and  obedience.  But  the 
world's  judgment  judges  only  to  condemn, 
for  it  hath  nothing  durable  to  give. 

The  spirit  of  Christ,  without  which  none 
are  Christ's,  is  "a  spirit  of  judgment."  Men 
through  its  judgments  and  power,  become 
changed  men,  and  what  makes  them  so,  is 
the  receiving  of  this  spirit  of  promise.  "He 
that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  yet  is  he 
judged  of  no  man.  it  is  right  and  neces- 
sary that  this  spiritual  judgment  be  set  up 
and  maintained  in  the  church  of  Christ.  It 
cannot  be  so  unless  they  who  sit  in  judgment 
have  this  pre-essential  requisite,  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  as  Paul  modestly  said,  "after  mv 
judgment,  and  1  think  also  that  /  have  the 
spirit  oj  God."  i  Cor.  vii:  40.  Paul  even 
exhorts  the  same  people  thus,  "  1  speak  as 
to  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  1  say." 

To  have  "no  judgments  in  their  goings" 
is  spoken  of  as  a  sure  sign  of  the  wicked,  Is. 
lix:  8,  and  again  good  and  evil  men  are  thus 
contrasted  by  Solomon  the  wise,  "Evil  men 
understand  not  judgment;  but  they  that 
seek  the  Lord  understand  all  things."  Prov. 
xxviii:  5.  And  as  the  paths  of  judgment 
lead  into  righteousness,  so  the  lack  of  it 
leads  to  libertinism,  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
sins  of  the  church  in  our  days.  This  judg- 
ment of  the  Spirit  is  pronounced  against  the 
church  of  Thyatira,  on  account  of  a  suf- 
ference,  where  there  should  have  been  judg- 
ment exercised.    "Because  thou  sufferest 


that  woman  Jezebel,  who  calleth  herself  a 
prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my  ser- 
vants to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat 
things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and  I  gave  her 
space  to  repent  of  her  fornication,  and  she 
repented  not.  Behold"  [here  follows  the 
judgment  of  death,  provided  there  is  no 
repentance];  and  this  Jezebel,  and  these 
idols  and  sins  are  not  confined  to  outward 
things,  but  are  typical  of  "spiritual  wicked- 
ness in  high  places." 

There  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  it  may  be  a 
time  to  keep  silence,  but  by  both  the  law  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Christ,  we  are  instructed, 
not  tacitly  to  allow  sin  to  rest  upon  our 
brother. 

We  take  a  safe  position  when,  judging  by 
the  law  of  Christ  which  is  written  on  every 
heart,  we  judge  of  that  which  we  deem  to  be 
wrong,  not  by  our  own  unaided  judgment, 
but  by  the  help  of  God's  spirit;  and  we  act 
safely  under  his  divine  direction,  when  if 
moved  thereto,  we  go  in  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  of  Christ,  showing  our  brother  in 
the  light  of  Christ  what  is  wrong,  and  woo- 
ing him  to  abjure  the  same,  if  haply  he  may 
be  led  to  repentance.  The  apostle  James 
aptly  speaks  thus,  "  Brethren,  if  any  of  you 
do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  convert  him, 
let  him, know  that  he  who  converteth  the 
sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way,  shall  save 
a  soul  from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins." 

Let  love  and  judgment  hold  sway  in  every 
heart,  so  shall  Zion  rejoice,  and  her  people 
be  happy  walking  in  righteousness  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  Then  with  the  prophet, 
can  it  be  truly  said,  "The  Lord  is  our  judge, 
the  Lord  is  our  lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our 
King;  and  He  will  save  us." 

Wicked  men,  as  well  as  righteous  men, 
have  their  judgments  of  things  and  persons. 
How  often  the  Pharisees  condemned  the 
acts  of  our  Lord,  and  finally  deemed  him 
worthy  of  death;  but  the  Lord  Jesus  con- 
demned them  not  for  exercising  judgment, 
for  He  said  to  them,  "  Yea,  and  why  even  of 
yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?" 
Luke  xii:  57.  Christ's  spirit  even  now  re- 
proves the  world  "of  sin,  of  righteousness, 
and  of  judgment."  And  Christ  here  re- 
proves the  Pharisees  because  they  "judged 
after  the  flesh"  and  not  after  his  spirit,  the 
word  of  his  grace.  At  another  time  Christ 
told  them  "not  to  judge  according  to  the 
appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment." 
J  no.  vii:  24. 

Paul  directed  the  church  at  Corinth,  "Let 
the  prophets  [or  preachers]  speak  two  or 
three,  and  let  the  others  judge."  And  in- 
deed it  is  the  duty  of  all  spiritually  minded 
members  to  judge  of  that  which  is  spoken, 
as  John  says,  "Try  the  spirits  whether  they 
be  of  God,  because  many  false  preachers  are 
gone  out  into  the  worid." 

W.  W.  B. 


If  Christians  meet  on  the  Rock  Christ  as 
Christians,  they  will  be  happy  with  each 
other;  but  if  on  the  sands  of  disputation, 
they  raise  a  troublesome  dust. 

Thkre  are  many  who  walk  with  God's 
people  through  the  world,  who  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  with  them  into  heaven. 


NOT  PAR  AWAY.  | 

Not  far  away  dwells  my  beloved  one! 

Not  simply  where  the  eternal  hills 

Are  clad  in  brightness,  and  a  great  white  throne 

Reflects  the  beauty  of  a  land  most  fair, 

And  wealth  of  glory  fills  the  ambient  air: 

Not  there — so  far  away — not  there!  i 

But  rather  is  love  here — so  near!  | 
Making  this  earthly  life  so  calm,  so  sweet,  4 
So  fit  to  live  and  every  ill  to  meet; 
And  Love  so'tender,*gentle,^true'and  brave; 
So  constant  to  relieve,  so  strong  to  save! 

His  loving  spirit  makes  the  world  more  fair. 
His  waiting  ear  lists  to  my  faintest  prayer. 
1  touch  Love's  hand — Love's  radiant  face  1  see! 
From  every  fear  Love  leads  my  footsteps  free. 
My  own,  my  best  beloved  one,  is  here!  is  here. 

— P.  C.  Huntington. 


Elizabeth  Coggeshall.* 

With  each  returning  spring,  I  am  take 
back  in  thought  to  the  days  of  my  childhooc 
when  in  my  father's  house  preparations  fc 
Yearly  Meeting  were  commenced.  Our  fan 
ily,  there  were  eight  of  us,  moved  up  int 
the  third  story,  thus  giving  up  the  secon 
floor  to  the  Friends  from  out  of  town  wh 
should  make  their  home  with  us  during  tl 
continuance  of  the  meeting.   To  me  it  wj 
a  most  interesting  occasion,  one  that  mac 
a  very  deep  impression  on  my  childish  hea 
and  imagination.   A  number  of  the  Frienc 
who  visited  us  year  after  year  were  advan« 
in  life.    I  reverenced  the  dear  old  faces  ar 
loved  to  sit  near  them  and  to  touch  ther 
There  seemed  to  emanate  from  their  persoi 
a  power  for  goodness  and  righteousness  th;j 
inspired  faith  and  love.   Some  of  these  o 
Friends  had  been,  in  their  early  days,  neig 
bors  in  the  country,  but  had  gradual 
drifted  apart  until  at  last  they  never  m 
except  at  this  annual  gathering  of  the  S 
ciety.    It  was  a  pleasant  reunion  for  ther 
and  I  loved  to  listen  to  them  go  over  tl 
experiences  of  their  early  days  togethf 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  touching  pathos 
the  few  moments  that  we  sat  together 
silence  before  their  departure  for  home,  wht 
we  separated  perhaps  never  to  meet  aga 
on  earth.  Although  now  a  member  of  anot  ■ 
er  religious  society,  I  hold  in  grateful  v 
membrance  the  influence  of  those  ear 
years  of  my  life,  it  will  always  be  a  sour: 
of  comfort  and  strength. 

My  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Coggesha, 
was  an  acknowledged  minister  in  the  Socie  ' 
of  Friends.  The  testimony  to  her  faithfl 
services  for  her  Divine  Master  by  the  Montj- 
ly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  New  York,  hi; 
always  held  for  me  a  great  interest.  It  hi 
been  an  incentive  to  careful  watchfulnf'i 
over  the  springs  of  a  religious  life,  andli 
clear  call  to  faithfulness  in  any  service  fr 
Truth,  in  which  I  may  be  permitted  to  ec 
gage. 

Her  descendants  now  living  are  few  ii 
number.  Our  family  is  fast  being  gatherl 
to  that  eternal  home  in  which  she  has  f;r 
many  years  been  enjoying  her  blessed  i|r 
ward.  I  have  felt  desirous  that  the  record  f 
such  a  ministry,  and  such  a  life  as  hers,  shoul 
be  preserved  for  her  descendants  and  t; 


"•■This  article,  written  by  her  grandson,  was  intenci 
to  be  introductory  to  the  memoir  of  Elizabeth  Cog- 
shall,  which  has  appeared  in  the  three  last  numbers^ 
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Iircle  of  friends  of  my  parents,  at  whose 
lome  "^he  passed  the  last  months  of  her  life. 
,)f  course  much  of  the  spirit  of  her  religious 
labors  can  be  best  understood  and  appre- 
i;iated  by  those  who  are,  or  who  have  been, 
nembers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Yet  1 
eel  sure  that  her  deep  humility,  her  earnest- 
less  of  purpose,  her  close  communion  with 
jod,  and  her  faithful  response  to  the  call  of 
iuty  in  the  service  of  her  Redeemer,  cannot 
)ut  awaken  within  every  Christian  heart  a 
oving  response.  The  simple  story  of  her 
ravels  in  Gospel  labor  testifies  to  the  power 
)f  the  constraining  love  of  Christ. 

The  Society  of  Friends  may  seem  to  have 
)ecome  very  small  in  -point  of  numbers,  but 
las  the  need  of  its  work  ceased  to  exist? 
i  think  not.  The  world  to-day  stands  greatly 
n  need  of  many  of  its  principles.  We  need 
implicity  in  every-day  life,  freedom  from 
he  ruling  power  of  fashion,  a  deeper  reliance 
tipon  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  a 
blearer  appreciation  of  the  value  and  sacred- 
liess  of  silence  as  at  least  a  part  of  the  public 
Worship  of  God. 

'  There  are  many  obvious  reasons  for  the 
tlecline  of  the  Society  both  in  numbers  and 
niluence.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of 
)lace  here  to  consider  whether  there  is  not 
XKsibly  one  cause  not  clearly  seen  and  re- 
iKzed  by  Friends  to-day.  One  of  the  most 
Wtal  principles  of  the  Society  has  ever  been 
'the  necessity  of  the  Divine  call  as  the  true 
:ommission  to  minister  in  his  Name.  For 
this  there  is  great  need  of  humility  of  spirit, 
and  long  and  patient  waiting  for  the  search- 
ing conviction  that  the  call  is  indeed  from 

■  the  Master  of  Assemblies.  If  a  strict  adher- 
'■  ence  to  this  principle  of  the  Society  is  de- 

■  parted  from,  and  there  is  frequency  of  com- 
munications without  Divine  sanction,  then 

■  human  pride  will  soon  take  the  place  of  the 
•revelation  of  the  will  of  the  spirit.  If  this 
is  the  case,  the  loss  of  spiritual  power  will 
soon  be  evident  and  without  that  no  growth 
can  be  either  edifying  or  satisfactory.  The 

'  ^vords  of  the  apostle  are  most  weighty: — 
■ And  1,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came 
not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom, 
declaring  unto  you  the  testimony  of  God. 
For  I  determined  not  to  know  anything 
among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruci- 
fied. And  I  was  with  you  in  weakness  and 
•in  fear  and  in  much  trembling.  And  my 
speech  and  my  preaching  was  not  with  en- 
ticing words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demon- 
:  stration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power.  That 

■  your  faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom 

■  -of  men  but  in  the  power  of  God." 

The  testimonies  to  the  services  of  departed 
; '  ministers  that  have  issued  from  the  Monthly 
Meetings  of  the  Society  all  over  the  world, 
call  our  attention  to  one  important  fact. 
The  almost  universal  experience  has  been 
that  deep   conviction  of  duty  and  self- 

■  abasement  must  precede  a  live,  powerful 
Gospel  ministry.    The  testimony  concerning 

■  Elizabeth  Coggeshall  is  no  exception.  Here 
I  we  find  this  true  humility  of  spirit  united 

■ '  with  entire  consecration  to  his  will  and  ser- 
: '  vice.    In  the  Memorial  will  be  found  this 

wise  counsel,  "How  very  desirable  it  is  when 
j  we  do  apprehend  ourselves  called  upon  to 
:  be  tongue  and  utterance  to  the  people,  that 

we  carefully  eye  our  stepping  stones,  that 
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we  may  clearly  observe  when  we  should 
cease,  as  well  as  when  to  begin." 

The  truths  of  the  Bible  were  not  only  her 
support  and  comfort  through  a  long  and 
useful  life,  but  they  were  her  consolation 
at  its  close.  Their  sweet  and  blessed  mes- 
sage brightened  her  last  moments  on  earth 
with  the  strong  assurance,  "Fear  not,  for 
I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have  called  thee  by 
thy  name,  thou  art  mine." 


Thought  and  Character. 
That  is  a  fine  saying  of  the  wise  man : 
"As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  (Prov. 
23.  7.)  Thought  is  the  index  of  character, 
and  thought  is  a  positive  force  which  helps 
to  make  character.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  character-building.  Let  us  remember 
that  our  thoughts  are  the  materials  out  of 
which  our  characters  are  made,  and  we  are 
building  for  good  or  evil  every  day.  We  all 
know  something  of  the  agency  of  thought  in 
the  production  of  material  structures.  The 
great  cathedral  is  a  thought  expressed  in 
marble.  The  battleship  is  a  thought  mater- 
ialized in  steel.  A  thought  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  produced  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  world.  The  modern  Sunday 
school  is  a  thought  of  Robert  Raikes  wrought 
out  into  an  organized  institution.  A  thought 
sent  Morrison  to  China.  It  was  a  thought  of 
freedom  that  overthrew  slavery.  But  have 
we  considered  that  the  inner  structure  which 
we  call  character  is  built  up  of  the  thoughts 
we  think? 

Most  men  consider  their  thoughts  very 
innocent  and  impotent  things.  They  ap- 
pear for  a  moment  in  the  inner  temple  of 
the  mind,  then  vanish  and  are  no  more. 
Few  persons  recognize  any  moral  quality 
in  their  thoughts.  They  are  willing  to  al- 
low that  their  words  and  deeds  may  be  wick- 
ed, but  are  slow  to  admit  that  they  can  con- 
tract any  guilt  by  mere  thinking.  They  are 
never  ashamed  of  their  thoughts  as  they- are 
of  their  words  and  deeds.  Can  anyone 
wrong  his  neighbor  by  an  unuttered  thought? 
Can  God  be  wronged  or  offended  by  a  silent 
motion  of  the  mind?  Can  anyone  harm  his 
own  soul  by  indulging  a  thought  which  he 
keeps  to  himself? 

Dr.  John  Todd  says,  "Suppose  someone 
should  find  a  large  basket  by  the  wayside, 
neatly  and  carefully  filled  and  covered,  and 
upon  opening  it  he  should  find  it  filled  with 
thoughts,  and  be  told  that  all  these  were 
the  thoughts  of  one  person  during  one  year. 
What  a  motley  mess  he  would  find.  Vain 
thoughts,  vile  thoughts,  wild  and  foolish 
thoughts,  mean  and  contradictory  and  crook- 
ed thoughts,  some  of  them  so  restless  and 
volatile  that  they  could  scarcely  lie  still  in 
the  basket !  And  suppose  he  should  be  told 
that  these  were  all  his  own  thoughts,  the 
children  of  his  own  brain,  how  amazed  he 
would  be !  How  little  prepared  to  see  such 
an  exhibition  of  himself!  He  would  feel 
like  running  away  and  hiding  if  these 
thoughts  were  to  be  forever  uncovered  to 
the  worid." 

Out  of  such  a  mass  of  thoughts  men  and 
women  are- weaving  their  destiny.  "As  he 
thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  Try  as  we 
may  we  can  never  make  ourselves  any  bet- 
ter than  our  thoughts.   They  may  not  be 
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uttered  in  words  or  wrought  out  in  deeds, 
but  they  leave  their  stamp  on  the  soul  in 
which  they  have  been  harbored. 

One  who  persists  in  thinking  cruel  thoughts 
will  soon  be  a  cruel  man.  One  who  thinks 
covetous  thoughts  will  become  a  covetous 
man.  One  who  thinks  vain  thoughts  will 
be  a  vain  man.  Volatile,  empty,  silly 
thoughts  will  determine  the  character  of 
many  a  man.  Every  thought  should  leave 
sorne  good  deposit  in  the  mind  as  the  river 
which  sweeps  through  a  bed  of  gold  deposit 
will  leave  some  grains  of  gold  all  along  the 
shore;  but  our  thoughts  must  be  pure  gold, 
or  such  results  cannot  be  expected. 

Wicked  thoughts,  uncharitable  thoughts, 
mean  thoughts  come  trooping  into  the  mind, 
are  entertained,  cherished,  and  invited  to 
come  again.  Does  anyone  imagine  that 
they  have  done  no  harm?  "As  he  thinketh 
in  his  heart  so  is  he."  One  may  speak  and 
act  as  though  he  were  your  friend,  but  if  he 
has  enmity  in  his  heart  he  is  an  enemy. 
One  may  speak  and  act  as  though  he  were 
a  godly  man,  but  if  his  thoughts  are  ungodly 
he  is  far  from  God. 

Many  biographies  have  been  written,  bi- 
ographies of  great  soldiers  and  poets  and 
statesmen,  but  they  are  all  superficial  books. 
They  touch  only  the  surface  of  the  life  they 
pretend  to  tell.  When  one  dies  someone 
writes  a  memoir.  He  tells  when  and  where 
he  was  born,  where  he  was  educated,  when 
and  to  whom  he  was  married,  what  was  his 
profession  or  calling.  He  may  add  a  few 
incidents  of  interest  which  distinguish  the 
career  of  the  subject  from  other  people. 
But  it  is  a  superficial  story.  The  man's 
real  life  can  never  be  written,  for  it  is  known 
only  to  God  who  searcheth  the  heart  and 
knoweth  the  thoughts.  Nay,  each  one  is 
writing  his  own  biography  while  he  lives. 
He  writes  it  on  the  tablets  of  the  soul  in 
characters  which  can  never  be  obliterated 
nor  obscured.  Some  day  he  will  read  it. 
May  God  help  us  to  write  a  story  which  we 
shall  not  be  ashamed  to  read  when  the  books 
shall  be  opened. —  The  Christian  Advocate. 

God  is  a  spirit  and  man  is  also  a  spirit, 
and  all  work  that  is  done  between  God  and 
man  must  be  done  in  the  spirit — must  be- 
wrought  from  the  center  outward.  The  life 
that  lies  at  the  circumference  of  its  guiding 
idea  lies  but  in  a  faint  outline,  feebly  drawn, 
like  the  outer  ripple  on  disturbed  waters. 
We  are  anxious  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
God.  This  is  our  work,  the  end  to  which 
Christian  exertion  is  chiefly  directed,  but 
before  we  can  pursue  it  to  any  true  result,. 
God  must  also  work  a  work  within  us,  upon 
the  deepening  of  which  the  extension  of 
Christ's  kingdom  naturally,  inevitably,  de- 
pends. For  they  who  are  rooted  in  God  will 
in  Him  bud  and  blossom,  and  fill  the  earth 
with  fruit.  All  who  have  ever  been  strong 
for  God  have  been  strong  in  Him,  and  have 
known  too  where  the  secret  of  their  strength 
lay — in  a  dependence  out  of  which  they  have 
been  consciously  weak  as  other  men. — Dora 
Greenfield.  _ 

Though  we  cannot  fully  understand  the 
mysteries  of  the  gospel,  yet  we  derive  much 
comfort,  strength,  and  encouragement  from 
believing  and  meditating  on  them. 
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NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 

The  following  lines  were  found  among  the  papers  of 
the  well  known  Edinburgh  physician,  Dr.  John  Brown, 
the  author  of  "  Rab  and  His  Friends."  They  were 
written  soon  after  the  death  of  his  wife. 

I  stand  amid  the  ruins  of  a  life, 

With  seraph  voices  sounding 
Higher  and  higher  'mid  the  hushing  strife, 

To  tell  of  faith  and  hope  and  love  abounding — 
Calling  my  spirit  to  that  happier  home 
Where  the  loved  lost  one  dwells,  no  more  to  roam. 

Safe  o'er  the  fiery  ploughshares  hath  she  pass'd, 

Thy  gracious  hand  upholding, 
Following  her  Saviour's  footsteps  to  the  last. 

Till  she  is  now  her  Saviour's  face  beholding. 
1  thank  Thee,  Lord,  who  gav'st  my  fainting  soul 
An  angel  pure  to  lead  me  to  Thy  goal. 

I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  that,  through  a  narrow  way. 

Beset  with  thorns  of  sorrow. 
Thy  grace  has  led  me  on  from  day  to  day. 

To  wait  with  humble  thankfulness  Thy  morrow. 
Blessing  Thy  name  for  all  Thou  did'st  bestow. 
To  cheer  our  weary  pilgrimage  below. 

From  Palm  to  Pine. 

(Continued  from  page  378.) 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
after  we  left  Pasadena,  that  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  grade  west  of  Ash  Fork, 
Arizona,  and  looked  out  as  from  the  roof  of 
the  world,  upon  such  far  reaches  of  country 
as  are  seen  in  but  few  places.  Yet  close  by 
the  railway  we  passed  a  butte  perhaps  looo 
feet  higher  than  the  railway,  with  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  water  erosion  at  its  very 
summit.  To  the  eastward,  forty  miles  or 
more  distant,  are  the  pure  white  volcanic 
peaks  of  the  San  Francisco  mountains,  glit- 
tering in  the  clear  sunlight  of  this  ethereal 
air. 

Ash  Fork,  the  terminus  of  the  branch  road 
to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  lies  in  a  hollow  of  the 
plateau,  and  we  wind  downward  to  it  by 
many  a  thrilling  "horse-shoe  curve." 

We  left  Ash  Fork  with  two  powerful  en- 
gines coupled  ahead,  as  we  must  climb  1600 
feet  in  twenty-three  miles.  The  country  in 
this  vicinity  is  gracefully  rolling,  as  rich 
looking  as  Iowa,  except  for  the  absence  of 
growing  crops,  and  beautifully  enlivened  by 
numberless  cedar  trees  of  a  spreading  vari- 
ety. The  foliage  was  green  and  fresh,  and 
considerable  grass  grew  amongst  the  trees. 
We  saw  herds  of  cattle  and  ponds  of  water. 

As  we  climbed  the  grade  to  eastward,  the 
scene  changed.  We  soon  were  shut  in  by 
rock-ribbed  hills,  and  crossed  or  followed 
many  a  picturesque  ravine.  At  more  places 
than  one  we  found  it  possible  to  photograph 
our  engines  on  a  high  bridge  as  we  rounded 
curves  and  crossed  from  one  slope  to  another. 
Groups  of  tall  pine  trees  remmded  us  that 
we  had  entered  a  timber  region,  while  here 
and  there  a  bank  of  melting  snow  accounted 
for  the  ponds  and  streams  we  saw,  and  testi- 
fied to  a  high  altitude. 

At  sunset  we  reached  the  base  of  Williams 
Mountain,  a  volcanic  peak  rising  2000  feet 
above  the  surrounding  country,  which  has 
an  elevation  of  about  7000  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  mountain  presented  a  pretty 
sight  with  "tall,  majestic  pines"  standing 
erect  amongst  the  black  lava  rock  and  pure 
white  snow. 

The  town  of  Williams  is  a  busy  place  of 
I  500  inhabitants,  employed  chiefly  in  lumber 
and  mining  industries.    A  branch  road  to 


the  northward  carries  passengers  and  sup- 
plies to  El  Tovar  hotel,  sixty  miles  distant 
on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  car- 
fare for  the  side  trip  is  six  dollars  and  fifty 
cents,  exclusive  of  accommodation  or  service 
at  El  Tovar.  Two  of  our  party  had  pre- 
ceded us  in  order  to  visit  this  unparalleled 
gulch,  said  by  authorities  to  be  vaster  than 
any  other  ten  canyons  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  They  joined  us  that  evening,  en- 
thusiastic indeed,  but  bewildered  by  the 
wonders  they  had  seen. 

Williams  is  five  hundred  and  ten  miles 
from  Los  Angeles,  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
plateau  region  that  reaches  far  northward 
into  Utah  and  eastward  almost  as  far.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Thibet,  so  say  the 
geologists,  there  is  not  another  such  table- 
land or  mesa  in  the  world.  And  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authorities,  this  vast  and 
lofty  area  has  in  the  aeons  of  time,  been  worn 
down  fully  nine  thousand  feet  by  aqueous 
agencies.  Some  apparent  confirmation  of 
this  theory  is  found  in  the  high  water-worn 
buttes  remaining  still  upon  the  mesa  as 
mute  evidences  of  a  former  high-water  mark. 
We  could  sympathize  with  the  poet  who, 
contemplating  the  depth  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse, exclaimed:  "Stupendous  thought!  I 
wonder  as  1  gaze." 

Much  of  this  high  country  is  very  barren, 
the  explanation  being  that  the  rock  cleavage 
is  vertical,  and  moisture  falling  upon  it  sinks 
a  thousand  feet  or  more  before  coming  to 
any  impervious  horizontal  strata.  This  ex- 
plains also  the  entire  absence  of  rivers  and 
streams  on  the  surface  of  this  region. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  stopped  at  the 
famous  mining  town  of  Flagstaff,  Arizona, 
but  even  during  the  few  minutes  the  train 
stood  at  the  station,  we  saw  somewhat  of  the 
"wild  west,"  and  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  keen  sense  of  "fair  play" 
that  is  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  min- 
ing camp.  It  was  sad  to  see  so  many  open 
saloons,  after  living  in  a  city  that  has  been 
rescued  from  this  awful  curse. 

Near  Flagstaff  is  Diablo  Canyon,  which  we 
crossed  about  nine  o'clock  p.  m.  During  the 
few  moments  we  were  upon  the  bridge,  we 
had  time  to  see,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  moon, 
only  a  black  chasm  or  rent  across  the  level 
land;  but  it  was  interesting  to  see  even  the 
gulch  whose  catacombed  cliffs  were  once  the 
abode  of  a  strange  and  talented  race  of  men. 
These  homes  of  the  cliff-dwellers  are  one  of 
the  many  wonders  of  Arizona. 

It  was  night  time  also  when  we  passed 
petrified  forests,  another  mute  reminder  of 
the  immensity  of  geologic  time  and  the 
strange  and  varied  progeny  that  Mother 
Earth  has  nurtured. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  stopped 
at  Laguna,  having  crossed  in  the  night  the 
boundary  line  between  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  Laguna  is  a  typical  Indian  village, 
being  built  of  square-walled,  mud-colored 
houses  on  the  southern  slope  of  a  steep  hill, 
one  above  the  other  like  a  terrace.  The  resi- 
dents climb  from  one  level  to  another  by 
means  of  ladders.  Apparently  the  com- 
munity had  not  awakened  to  the  activities 
of  the  dawning  day,  either  literally  or  figura- 
tively, although  a  few  women  came  to  the 
train  to  sell  their  handiwork,  and  we  saw 


one  youth,  with  rifle  in  hand,  apparentl; 
starting  out  on  a  hunt.    Laguna  is  a  romari  - 
tic  place,  with  rocky  buttes  in  the  foregroum 
and  snowy  mountain  peaks  in  the  distance 

Later  in  the  morning  we  passed  througl 
the  much  larger  village  of  the  Isleta  Indians 
famous  for  their  pottery  work.  This  towi 
is  built  chiefly  on  level  land,  and  althougl 
the  houses  are  of  the  same  type  as_  the  pre 
vious  village,  there  was  much  evidence  0 
tidiness  and  civilization.  It  is  said  tha 
their  instinctive  cleanliness  has  prompte( 
them,  despite  the  almost  frantic  protestatioi 
of  their  Catholic  priest,  to  scrub  the  paintej 
image  of  the  Virgin  until  it  has  been  practi 
cally  obliterated. 

An  aged  Methodist  minister,  some  thirf 
years  a  resident  of  this  part  of  the  land 
narrated  to  us  some  sad  and  awful  experi 
ences  of  the  "pioneer  days,"  not  man; 
years  ago,  when  Indians  and  whites  vie< 
with  each  other  in  acts  of  heartless  brutalit; 
and  fiendish  combat.  Oh,  sad  it  seems  tha 
so  much  of  our  land  has  been  won  by  igno 
miny  and  bloodshed ! 

Emerging  at  last  from  the  "wild  lands,' 
where  yet  the  Indian  hunters  roam,  we  cami 
in  view  of  the  flats  of  a  muddy  river-botton 
— the  river  Rio  Grande — and  knew  thereb' 
that  we  were  in  the  "  East"  again,  by  whicl 
is  meant,  east  of  the  continental  divide 
Crossing  the  shallow  stream  upon  a  beautifu 
iron  bridge,  we  steamed  into  the  city  0 
Albuquerque,  famous  for  its  healthful  oil 
mate  and  interesting  environment.  Here  w 
renewed  our  acquaintance  with  the  sunn; 
dandelion,  not  abundant  in  California,  am 
our  good  friend,  the  common  robin.  Wi 
noted  also  the  English  sparrow,  not  seen  b; 
us  in  Pasadena,  but  we  looked  and  listenet 
in  vain  for  the  merry  mocking-bird.  1 

Albuquerque  appears  to  be  a  busy,  moden  I 
town — a  livestock  and  mining  centre.    /  I 
fine  museum  of  Indian  relics,  with  very  mam  A 
live  specimens  in  evidence,  may  be  seen  ill 
the  Harvey  Hotel  at  the  depot.    From  herU 
we  ascend  a  heavy  grade,  by  many  curvejB 
and  much  fine  scenery,  to  Glorietta,  altitud!^ 
7200  feet;  then  down  grade  to  Las  Vegas,  . 
railroad  centre  and  city  of  considerable  con; 
sequence.    We  were  made  conscious  by  th  ] 
smoke  and  soot,  that  we  had  passed  th'j 
district  where  locomotives  burn  oil  as  fuelj 
and  were  in  the  regions  of  bituminous  coali 
We  observed  also  the  absence  of  "Japs"  an<! 
"Changs,"  and  were  somewhat  amused  a! 
the  more  exuberant  attention  of  the  uni 
formed  African.  | 

It  required  three  powerful  engines  to  drav| 
us  over  Katon  Pass,  altitude  7600  feet,  an( 
at  dusk  of  our  second  evening  en  route,  w( 
arrived  at  Trinidad,  Colorado,  1154  mile: 
from  Los  Angeles  and  iiii  miles  fron 
Chicago. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Such  comforts  would  come  to  us  oftene: 
from  nature  if  we  really  believed  that  oui 
God  was  the  God  of  nature;  that  when  h( 
made,  or  rather  when  he  makes,  he  means 
that  not  his  hands  only,  but  his  heart,  too 
is  in  the  making  of  those  things;  that,  there- 
fore, the  influences  of  nature  upon  humar 
minds  and  hearts  arelbecause  he  intend; 
them. — George  Macdonald. 


fifeth  Month  13,  1908. 


THE  FRIEND. 


OUR  YOUNaER  FRIENDS. 


A  MEMORY  SYSTEM. 

Forget  each  kindness  that  you  do 

As  soon  as  you  have  done  it; 
Forget  the  praise  that  falls  to  you 

The  moment  you  have  won  it; 
Forget  the  slander  that  you  hear 

Before  you  can  repeat  it; 
Forget  each  slight,  each  spite,  each  sneer, 

Wherever  you  may  meet  it. 

Remember  every  kindness  done 

To  you,  whate'er  its  measure; 
Remember  praise  by  others  won 

And  pass  it  on  with  pleasure; 
Remember  every  promise  made 

And  keep  it  to  the  letter; 
Remember  those  who  lend  you  aid 

And  be  a  grateful  debtor. 

Remember  all  the  happiness 

That  comes  your  way  in  living; 
Forget  each  worry  and  distress. 

Be  hopeful  and  forgiving; 
Remember  good,  remember  truth. 

Remember  heaven's  above  you, 
And  you  will  find,  through  age  and  youth, 

True  joys  and  hearts  to  love  vou. 

Priscilla  Leonard. 


Thoughts  on  Choosing  a  Life  Work. — 
k  young  man  should  never  choose  a  life 
vork  simply  to  make  money.  "What  do 
'ou  mean  by  planning  to  give  yourself  up 
o  a  profession  in  which  you  can  never  have 
large  income?"  a  wealthy  business  man 
aid  to  a  young  student  who  was  soon  to 
i^n  active  service  in  the  world.  The 
<0ung  man  refused  to  listen,  for  he  was  eager 
ohave  his  life  controlled  in  accordance  with 
he  advice  of  Senator  Beveridge:  "Never 
ase  sight  of  the  fact  that  your  greatest 
eward  is  not  your  fee,  but  the  doing  of  a 
lerfect  piece  of  work." 

In  liKe  manner  Macmonnies,  the  sculp- 
:or,  said:  "I  wish  the  matter  of  compensa- 
tion could  be  wiped  out  of  my  considera- 
:ion.  It  is  the  matter  of  least  moment  to 
Tie,  and  has  absolutely  no  influence  on  my 
work."  And  it  was  Louis  Agassiz  who, 
when  asked  to  do  something  which  he  felt 
was  not  the  most  useful  work  possible  for 
him,  said:  "I  must  decline,  gentlemen,  I 
have  no  time  to  make  money." 

Nor  should  the  promise  of  ease  influence 
a  young  man  or  a  young  woman  in  the  choice 
of  a  life  work.  "Send  me  to  the  hardest 
work  you  have,"  was  the  request  of  a  stu- 
dent, eager  for  work,  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  a  vocation.  "  I  have  the  sort  of  dis- 
position to  do  hard  work,"  another  young 
man  surprised  his  friends  by  saying. 
,  1  he  desire  for  fame  is  a  temptation  to 
many  young  people  as  they  think  of  their 
future  work.  There  is  a  natural  shrink- 
ing from  living  in  obscurity  and  doing  hum- 
ble tasks.  But  if  God  snows  us  that  He 
can  best  use  us  in  obscurity,  it  will  be  a 
fatal  mistake  to  choose  a  conspicuous 
place.  "It  is  a  shame  to  waste  such  a 
scholar  on  boys,"  Englishmen  used  to  say 
of  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby.  But  Dr.  Arnold 
remained  quietly  at  his  obscure  post,  doing 
his  work  in  the  best  way  he  could;  and  his 
influence  in  the  world  has  been  far  greater 
than  that  of  many  men  at  the  time  far  more 
famous  than  he. 
Henry  Clay  Trumbull  once  remarked  that 


it  is  for  God,  not  man,  to  choose  the  field 
of  his  servant's  service,  and  that  man  is 
not  to  say  that  one  place  where  God  places 
his  child  is  higher  or  lower  than  another. 
Then  he  told  of  one  whose  purpose  it  was 
to  go  as  a  missionary  to  South  Africa.  He 
gave  himself  to  the  Lord  for  that  work, 
but  the  Lord  unmistakably  turned  him 
from  the  foreign  missionary  field  and  put 
him  in  the  stove  business.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  kept  at  the  stove  business, 
with  just  as  firm  a  conviction  that  he  was 
carrying  on  his  business  for  the  Lord  as  he 
would  have  had  had  he  been  in  the  foreign 
missionary  field  in  South  Africa,  where  he 
had  purposed  to  be. 

"Whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God,"  should  be  the  impelling  motive 
leading  to  the  choice  of  a  life-work.  "To 
me  to  live  is  Christ,"  was  the  watchword 
of  the  man  who  gave  up  fame  and  comfort 
for  the  lot  of  a  persecuted  servant  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  should  be  the 
watchword'  of  every  one  of  us,  determining 
our  steps  all  our  days.  I  Sam.  i6:  12;  Ps. 
27:  14;  Amos,  7: 14,  15;  Matt., 4:  18:  19:  21 : 
25:  23;  Luke,  19:  16:  17;  I  Cor.  i:  26-29; 
Col.,  3:  17;  James,  2:  ^.—Forward. 

"Soul  Sleepers?"  repeated  the  old  man. 
He  was  not  versed  in  many  subjects  of  mod- 
ern discussion,  but  he  was  an  observer  of 
human  nature  and  had  views  of  his  own 
Vv'hich  the  boys  delighted  to  draw  out  by 
questions  hunted  up  for  his  benefit.  "Why, 
of  course,  I  believe  in  soul  sleepers;  there's  a 
whole  lot  of  'em.  Anybody  has  only  to 
look  'round  to  see  that — nice,  bright  folks, 
doing  a  hustling  business  in  this  world  and 
thinking  themselves  wide  awake,  but  with 
their  souls  sound  asleep  all  the  while.  They 
only  find  it  out,  maybe,  when  some  terrible 
shock  or  trouble  comes  that  really  wakes 
them  up.  There  are  heart  sleepers,  too — 
folks  that  think  work  and  money  are  all 
there  is  of  life,  and  never  know  what  their 
friends  are  to  them  until  they  learn  through 
loss  and  sorrow — Oh,  you  meant  whether 
souls  sleep  after  death?  Well,  as  to  that, 
I'm  talking  about  making  sure  that  we 
are  wide  awake  here  and  now." — Selected. 


A  Heroic  Engineer.- — Last  year  a  pow- 
der train  on  the  narrow  gauge  road  leading 
from  the  Pilares  mine  caught  fire  near 
Nacozari,  Arizona.  It  was  nearly  in  the 
town  when  the  train  crew  discovered  the 
flames,  and  they  knew  that  two  open  cars, 
laden  heavily  with  explosives,  were  sure 
to  catch  fire  almost  instantly.  If  the  train 
were  abandoned,  it  would  certainly  ex- 
plode in  the  centre  of  the  little  mining  town, 
in  a  few  moments,  as  the  brakes  could  not 
possibly  stop  it  before  it  got  there. 

The  engineer  was  a  Mexican,  Garcia  by 
name.  Nothing  more,  apparently,  was 
known  of  him  than  that.  He  was  a  plain, 
ordinary  freight  engineer  with  no  particular 
record.  But  in  that  awful  moment  of  crisis 
he  showed  what  he  was  once  for  all.  He 
ordered  the  rest  of  the  crew  to  jump  for 
their  lives,  and  then  set  all  steam  and  stood 
at  his  post  to  run  the  train  at  high  speed 
through  and  beyond  the  town.  It  was. the 
one  chance  of  saving  Naco/.ari,  and  whether 


he  failed  or  succeeded,  his  own  death  was 
certain. 

The  train,  at  stop  speed,  ran  through  the 
town,  Garcia  standing  erect  at  the  throttle. 
It  sped  a  little  beyond,  and  then— the  flames 
caught  the  cars  of  explosives  and  the  whole 
train,  engineer  and  all,  was  blown  to  atoms. 
But  the  town  was  saved,  because  a  hero 
had  laid  down  his  life  to  preserve  it  from 
destruction;  and  the  world  was  richer  in 
the  record  of  his  magnificent  and  unselfish 
bravery  for  the  sake  of  others.  "Has  man 
a  soul?"  "Is  life  worth  living?"  Such 
questions  answer  themselves  in  the  light  of 
the  deed  of  this  plain,  obscure,  faithful 
Mexican  engineer. — Forward. 


HISTORY  OF  friends. 
(Continued  from  page  293.) 

At  the  time  of  Admiral  Penn's  death,  the 
English  Government  owed  him  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  for  his  services;  for  this, 
several  years  after,  the  Government  gave 
to  his  son  William  a  grant  of  land  in  America, 
with  a  patent  under  the  Great  Seal.  The 
land  was  in  length  about  300  miles,  in 
breadth  about  160;  it  contained  no  less  than 
47,000  square  miles  of  surface.  In  addition 
to  this,  he  afterward  received  what  was 
then  called  the  Territories,  but  it  is  now  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  which  had  been  part- 
ly colonized  by  some  Swedes  and  Dutch 
several  years  before.  It  was  covered  with 
dense  forests,  and  extended  prairies.  The 
native  Indians  hunted  the  elk  and  wild  boar 
over  its  great  plains,  or  danced  the  war 
dance  and  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  be- 
neath the  shade  of  its  majestic  oaks.  The 
native  red  men  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
province  were  a  branch  of  the  Lenni  Lenape; 
in  the  northern  parts  were  the  Iroquois.  At 
the  time  the  grant  was  given  Penn  pro- 
posed to  call  the  land  New  Wales,  because 
it  was  so  mountainous,  but  Secretary  Blath- 
wayte,  a  Welshman,  objected  to  have  the 
Quaker  country  named  after  his  native 
land.  William  Penn  then  proposed  Syl- 
vania,  because  of  its  magnificent  forests, 
and  to  this  King  Charles  himself  prefixed 
Penn,  in  honour  of  the  great  Admiral.  Was 
it  not  a  beautiful  name?  "The  forest  land 
of  Penn." 

He  sent  out  his  cousin.  Colonel  Markham, 
to  take  possession  of  the  province,  to  see  and 
cultivate  a  friendly  feeling  with  the  Indian 
kings,  who  lived  near  the  Delaware,  and  to 
search  out  a  convenient  spot  of  ground  to 
build  a  governor's  mansion.  Markham  was 
bold,  resolute,  devoted  to  Penn,  and  when 
he  arrived  he  set  about  his  task  with  equal 
zeal  and  discretion,  met  the  native  sachems 
in  counsel,  and  bought  from  them  an  ancient 
royalty  on  the  Delaware,  not  many  miles 
below  the  falls  of  Trenton.  This  being  paid 
for,  and  everything  settled,  he  proceeded  to 
lay  out  the  ground  and  commence  the  build- 
ings of  Pennsbury. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  you  here  how 
William  Penn  made  a  civilized  state  of  his 
new  possessions;  he  went  out  there  himself; 
his  first  voyage  was  a  fearful  one,  for  the 
small-pox  accompanied  them,  and  nearly 
every  one  in  the  ship  was  sick;  think  how 
glad  they  were  to  see  the  green  trees  on  the 
shores  of  the  New  World,  after  the  horrors 
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of  that  sickness.  I  must  copy  here  for  you 
a  fine  description  of  the  first  landing  of  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Tenth 
Month  27,  1682. 

His  landing  made  a  general  holiday  in  the 
town  (of  Newcastle)  young  and  old,  Welsh, 
Dutch,  English,  Swedes,  and  Germans, 
crowded  down  to  the  landing  place,  each 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  man 
who  had  come  amongst  them,  less  as  their 
lord  and  governor  than  as  their  friend.  In 
the  centre  of  the  foreground,  only  distin- 
guished from  the  few  companions  of  his  voy- 
age who  have  yet  landed,  by  the  nobleness 
of  his  mien,  and  a  light  blue  silken  sash  tied 
round  his  waist,  stands  William  Penn;  erect 
in  stature,  every  motion  indicating  courtly 
grace,  his  countenance  lighted  up  with  hope 
and  honest  pride, — in  every  limb  and  feature 
the  expression  of  a  serene  and  manly  beauty. 
The  young  officer  before  him,  dressed  in  the 
gay  costume  of  the  English  service,  is  his 
lieutenant,  Markham,  come  to  welcome  his 
relative  to  the  new  land,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  stewardship.  On  the  right 
stand  the  chief  settlers  of  the  district,  ar- 
rayed in  their  national  costumes,  the  light 
hair  and  quick  eye  of  the  Swede,  finding  a 
good  foil  in  the  solid  looks  of  the  hairy  Dutch- 
man, who  doffs  his  cap,  but  doubts  whether 
he  shall  take  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  even 
to  say  welcome  to  the  new  governor.  A 
little  apart,  as  if  studying  with  the  intense 
eagerness  of  Indian  skill,  the  physiognomy 
of  the  ruler  who  has  come  with  his  children 
to  occupy  their  hunting  grounds,  stands  the 
wise  and  noble  leader  of  the  Red  Men,  Tami- 
nent,  and  a  party  of  the  Lenni  Lenape  in 
their  picturesque  paints  and  costume.  Be- 
hind the  central  figure  are  grouped  the  prin- 
cipal companions  of  his  voyage,  and  on  the 
dancing  waters  of  the  Delaware  rides  the 
stately  ship,  while  between  her  and  the 
shore,  a  multitude  of  light  canoes  dart  to 
and  fro,  bringing  the  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise to  land.  Part  of  the  back-ground 
shows  an  irregular  line  of  streets  and  houses, 
the  latter  with  the  pointed  roofs  and  fan- 
tastic gables  which  still  delight  the  artist's 
eye  in  the  streets  of  Leyden  or  Rotterdam; 
and  further  on,  the  view  is  lost  in  one  of 
those  grand  old  pine  and  cedar  forests  which 
belong  essentially  to  an  American  scene. 

Next  day,  at  an  assembly  in  the  Dutch 
Court  House,  the  formalities  of  taking  pos- 
session were  gone  through,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  present.  William  Penn  addressed 
them,  spoke  of  the  reason  for  his  coming,  the 
great  idea  he  had  from  his  youth  up,  his 
desire  to  found  a  free  and  virtuous  state,  and 
his  wish  to  exercise  his  authority  only  for  the 
general  gfxxl.  His  whole  speech  delighted 
and  surprised  the  people,  who  felt  that  a  new 
era  had  dawned  with  the  landing  of  the 
English  governor.  Their  only  answer  was 
a  request  that  he  would  reign  over  them  in 
person;  and  they  besought  him  to  annex 
their  territory  to  Pennsylvania,  that  they 
might  have  one  country,  one  parliament,  one 
ruler.  He  promised  to  consider  it,  and  took 
his  leave  of  them,  and  went  to  visit  Pennsyl- 
vania. While  here,  he  had  the  plan  laid 
down  for  I'hiladelphia,  a  plan  which  he  had 
formed  in  his  own  mind,  and  by  which  the 
city  should  have  covered  twelve  square 


miles.  Two  noble  streets,  one  of  them 
facing  an  unrivalled  row  of  red  pines,  were 
to  front  the  river,  from  the  banks  of  which 
a  great  public  road  alone  separated  them. 
These  streets  were  to  be  connected  by  the 
High-street,  a  magnificent  avenue,  perfectly 
straight,  and  a  hundred  feet  in  width,  to  be 
adorned  with  lines  of  trees  and  gardens  sur- 
rounding the  houses.  He  encouraged  the 
building  of  detached  houses,  with  rustic 
porches  and  trailing  plants  about  them;  his 
desire  being  to  see  Philadelphia  "a  greene 
country  towne."  While  he  remained  there 
he  used  to  spend  much  time  with  the  Indians 
walking  into  the  forest  alone  with  them, 
sitting  on  the  ground  to  watch  their  dances 
and  exercises,  leaping  with  them,  in  which 
exercise  he  beat  them  all,  to  their  great  ad- 
miration. On  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
near  Philadelphia,  was  a  fine  natural  am- 
phitheatre, used  from  time  immemorial  as 
a  place  of  meeting  for  the  native  tribes;  it 
was  called  Sakimaxing,  which  means  "the 
locality  of  kings."  At  this  spot  stood  a 
grand  old  elm.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years  had  it  stood  there,  and  shaded  from 
time  to  time  those  friendly  natives  who  had 
met  there  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace. 

The  Experience  of  Two  Drafted  Friends. 

Forty-five  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia  issued 
an  epistle  to  its  members,  containing  the 
following  extract: — 

"We  are  seriously  impressed  with  the 
great  responsibility  resting  upon  all  our 
members  in  the  present  time  of  commotion 
and  bloodshed  in  our  beloved  country.  \  . 
For  our  dear  Friends  who  are  liable  to  mili- 
tary draft,  and  who  may  thus  be  called  on 
to  give  practical  evidence  of  their  attach- 
ment to  this  righteous  testimony,  [against 
war]  our  hearts  are  warmed  with  affectionate 
solicitude.  Accept,  we  entreat  you,  the  word 
of  exhortation  to  allow  no  sophistical  reason- 
ing, nor  the  fear  of  suffering,  to  induce  you 
to  depart  from  the  plain  path  of  duty,  or 
to  betray  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Remember  the  serious  consequences  that 
may  result  from  the  course  each  one  of  you 
pursues  in  this  matter,  both  as  regards  his 
own  future  welfare  and  peace  of  mind,  and 
the  influence  his  example  may  exert  upon 
others;  and  be  willing  to  confess  Christ  be- 
fore men,  saying  in  both  language  and  con- 
duct, as  did  the  primitive  believers,  'We  are 
Christians,  and  therefore  cannot  fight.'" 

This  personal  appeal  was  timely.  Deser- 
tions from  the  Federal  army  had  been  occur- 
ring in  great  numbers,  while  the  course  of 
events  was  continually  showing  that  to  over- 
come our  southern  brethren  on  the  field  of 
war,  military  operations  must  be  conducted 
on  a  great  scale.  Hence,  volunteers  failing 
to  fill  the  vacant  ranks,  the  drafting  act  had 
been  passed  by  Congress,  and  this,  when  put 
in  operation,  would  undoubtedly  be  felt  by 
Friends.  Just  how  many  members  of  our 
Yeariy  Meeting  were  drafted  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  what  happened  in  each  case 
would  be  an  interesting  matter  for  research. 
Among  those  whose  names  were  drawn  from 
the  drafting  wheel,  some  three  months  after 
this  epistle  was  issued,  were  Wm.  P.  and  j 
Edward  G.Smedley,  cousins,  living  near  each  I 
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other  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvanh 
Upon  each  of  these  the  following  notice  wa 
served : — ■ 

Provost  Marshal's  Office, 
7th  District,  State  of  Penna., 
July  17,  1863 

Sir: — 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  you  were,  o 
the  seventeenth  day  of  July,  1863,  legal' 
drafted  in  the  service  of  the  United  State 

for  the  period  of   ,  in  accordanc 

Vv'ith  an  act  of  Congress  "for  enrolling  an 
calling  out  the  national  forces  and  for  othf 
purposes,"  approved  March  3,  1863.  Yo 
will  accordingly  report  on  or  before  the  thi 
tieth  day  of  July,  1863,  at  the  place  of  rer 
dezvous  in  West  Chester,  Pa.,  or  be  deeme 
a  deserter,  and  be  subject  to  the  penalt 
prescribed  therefor  by  the  Rules  and  Art 
cles  of  War. 

Signed, 

E.  L.  Chrisman, 
Captain  and  Provost  Marshal. 

Edward  G.  Smedley  wrote  of  this  sun 
mons  to  enter  the  army:  "We  were  drafte 
at  the  first  draft  in  this  district.  It  was  mac 
on  Sixth-day  afternoon.  1  went  as  usual  1 
Philadelphia  to  market  that  afternoon,  ful 
expecting  that  my  name  would  be  drawi 
So  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  pretty  ear 
next  morning  that  such  was  the  case.  1  w, 
served  notice  by  a  neighbor  and  schoolmai 
soon  after,  to  appear  at  West  Chester.  Ha^ 
ing  consulted  several  Friends,  among  thei 
Thomas  Evans,  it  was  thought  best  for  i 
to  appear  and  give  reasons  for  not  servir 
in  the  army,  and  abide  the  consequence 
This  we  did  and  were  not  at  that  time  d 
tained,  except  the  greater  part  of  one  day, 

The  following  paper  was  prepared  an 
may  have  been  the  one  containing  the  afori 
said  "reasons  for  not  serving  in  the  army, 
It  was  addressed  to  the  Provost  Marshal  ar 
Board  of  Enrollment  or  other  Proper  Officer 

"  The  undersigned  is  informed  that  h 
name  is  included  in  a  list  of  persons  reportc 
to  be  drafted  for  service  in  the  army  of  tl 
United  States.  ' 

"He  respectfully  represents  that  he  is 
member  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friend' 
and  is  conscientiously  scrupulous  again! 
bearing  arms,  or  being  otherwise  conceme! 
in  war,  and  on  this  ground  he  cannot  coil 
form  himself  to  the  draft,  procure  a  subsl 
tute,  pay  the  three  hundred  dollars  providq 
by  law,  or  any  other  sum  as  a  commutatid 
for  military  service,  or  for  the  free  exercii 
of  his  natural  'right  to  liberty  of  conscienc 

"He  feels  that  he  is  truly  and  entirely  loy 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  ar 
is  willing  to  obey  the  laws,  to  bear  his  fi 
share  of  the  civil  burdens  and  to  perform  i 
the  other  duties  of  a  peaceable  and  goc 
citizen,  so  far  as  these  things  are  not  incor 
sistent  with  his  religious  obligations.  .  . 
He  respectfully  asks  that  this  paper  may  ij 
filed  among  your  records  as  evidence  thJ 
he  is  not  a  deserter  in  fact,  although  the  la 
may  designate  him  by  this  appellation. 

"Edward  G.  Smedley." 


We  will  now  return  to  Edward  Smedley 
narrative:  "We  were  later  ordered  to  repo 
in  West  Chester,  Eighth  Month  iith.  Tl: 
day  fixed  was  the  day  for  Quarterly  Meetii; 
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;  Concord,  to  which  we  went,  and  late  in  the 
itemoon  arrived  in  West  Chester,  were  dis- 
issed  for  the  night,  with  orders  to  report 
I  xt  morning.    Returning,  we  passed  most 
(  the  day  about  the  office,  were  examined, 
id  entered  as  physically  sound.  As  we  de- 
..ned  to  do  it  ourselves,  we  were  dressed  in 
Idier's  attire.    Several  Friends  called  on 
,  and  James  Emlen  remained  with  us  most 
the  day,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  though 
must  have  been  uncomfortable  to  him,  as 
was  very  warm,  and  we  all  went  without 
»ats."    In  the  course  of  the  day,  James 
pilen  told  them  that  he  thought  it  an  honor 
at  they  were  called  on  to  suffer  for  the 
use  of  Christ. 

"Toward  evening  we  were  sent  to  Phila- 
Jphia  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  G. 
immins,  of  Media,  also  a  schoolmate  of 
ine,  and  who  treated  us  as  kindly  as  he 
luld,  it  being  m.uch  against  his  will  to  take 
5.  Joseph  Scattergood  went  with  us  to  the 
ation,  and  Samuel  L.  Smedley  went  with 
.  to  the  depot  for  drafted  men  at  Twenty- 
cond  and  Wood  Streets.  When  we  were 
Imed  over  to  the  officers  there  by  Jos. 
limmins,  and  they  were  informed  of  the 
rcumstances  of  our  declining  from  con- 
ientious  motives  to  participate  in  any  war- 
ce  measures,  they  utterly  repudiated  such 
)tions,  commanded  our  immediate  compli- 
ice  with  their  orders,  and  when  we  quietly 
K;lined,  manifested  great  resentment  by 
ordy  abuse  and  threatenings  of  punish- 
ent.  After  their  passions  were  pretty  well 
)ent,  we  were  sent  to  the  third  floor  of  the 
iiilding,  turned  in  with  some  hundreds  of 
rafted  men  and  substitutes,  and  left  to 
lake  the  best  we  could  of  the  situation  till 
loming." 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  YOUNG  maid  of  seventeen,  named  Eliza- 
eth  Braithwait,  imprisoned  in  Kendal  jail 
>rnot  going  to  church  (so-called) ,  was  taken 
dc,  and  said  that, "  Her  imprisonment  was 
iy  permission  of  the  Almiighty,  who  is  great- 
'  r,  and  above  the  greatest  of  my  persecutors, 
/ho  1  believe  will  shortly  set  me  free  from 
hese,  and  all  other  bonds  over  all  their 
.eads;  and  in  his  peace,  in  true  patience  1 
fossess  my  soul,  and  am  contented,  if  it  be 
lis  will,  to  be  dissolved."    A  friend  asked 
.er  why  she  was  so  willing  to  die.  "Oh," 
aid  she,  "  I  have  seen  glorious  sights  of  good 
hings."  The  friend  queried,  "What  things?" 
)he  answered:  "They  are  so  excellent  and 
.iorious  that  it  is  not  utterable;  and  now  I 
lave  nothing  but  love  and  good  will  to  all." 
■  3ut  more  especially  she  was  glad  in  the  love 
ind  unity  she  felt  with  Friends;  with  whom 
■aid  she:  "  I  have  often  been  refreshed  in  our 
neetings,  together  with  the  refreshment  that 
:omes  from  the  presence  of  the  L,ord,    Oh ! 
he  good  evening  meetings  we  have  had." 
^er  mother  would  sometimes  weep  to  see 
ler  under  such  great  weight  of  sickness, 
iA'hich  troubled  her  and  she  said:  "Dear 
Tiother,  do  not  weep,  but  resign  me  freely 
Jp  to  the  hand  of  the  Lord.    Weep  not  for 
ne,  for  I  am  well;  Christ  my  Redeemer  is 
>vith  me."    And  to  her  sister  she  said: 
I 'Come  sister,  lie  down  by  me,  do  not  sorrow 
ifor  me,  1  am.  well  content  to  live  or  die;  for 
;)'ny  God  hath  blessed  me  and  will  bless  mie 
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and  his  blessings  rest  upon  me."  A  little 
before  she  departed,  her  speech  failed;  after 
which  she  would  sing  in  her  heart,  lifting  up 
her  hands  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and 
taking  her  friends  by  the  hand  with  great 
affection;  so  fell  asleep  in  the  Lord  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  the  Seventh  Month, 
1684,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  her  age. 

A.  F. 

All  the  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
invited  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
send  representatives  to  the  World's  Tem- 
perance Congress  to  be  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  Sixth  Month  14th  to  23rd  next. 
The  Governors  of  all  the  states  of  the  Union 
have  been  asked  to  appoint  delegates,  and 
already  a  large  number  of  them  have  re- 
sponded. 

Gathered  Notes. 

Three  views  of  the  recent  departure  of  nineteen 
Episcopalian  clergymen  into  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  set  forth  by  different  newspapers  as  follows: 
The  Catholic  News  says  "It  is  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course,  as  just  the  proper  thing  to  do.  An  Episcopalian 
minister  can  do  nothing  else  but  become  a  Catholic. 
Such  is  the  startling  religious  fact  of  the  day."  The 
New  York  Times  reports  a  loyal  clergyman  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  as  saying:  "If  there  are  any  more  who 
feel  that  they  ought  to  leave  the  Church,  we  are  only 
too  anxious  to  have  them  go,  because  we  believe  it  will 
be  for  the  health  of  the  Church  for  them  to  do  so." 
And  the  Episcopal  Recorder,  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church,  comments  as  follows:  "We  congratulate  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  on  its  losses.  We  believe 
these  losses  will  turn  out  to  be  gains.  What  an  indorse- 
ment they  are  incidentally  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  over  thirty  years  ago.  It 
is  the  indorsement  of  this  kind  of  absurdity  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  which  made  our  protest 
necessary."  Such  unanimity  of  opinion  suggests  the 
question  why  this  very  desirable  movement  did  not 
occur  before.  1 1  also  affords  a  comment  upon  the  severe 
criticism  bestowed  upon  the  Presbyterian  Church  some 
years  ago,  for  suspending  from  its  ministry  a  few  breth- 
ren who  were  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  its  standards. 
Those  who  freely  accused  us  of  narrowness  and  illiber- 
ality  then  are  now  acknowledging  that  the  best  place 
for  one  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  his  Church  is  out- 
side of  it. — The  Presbyterian. 


General  Booth  will  start  upon  his  fifth  motor  tour 
on  Sixth  Month  20th,  from  Dundee.  He  will  run  south- 
ward, stopping  at  over  eighty  centres,  for  a  little  over 
a  month,  winding  up  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Seventh 
Month  25th.  The  route  is  entirely  different  from  those 
of  the  previous  tours,  and  the  "fleet''  of  five  cars  will 
hardly  touch  more  than  one  town  through  which  the 
General  has  already  motored.  Wayside  stops  and 
visits  to  workhouses  and  prisons  will  be  a  feature  of 
this  as  of  the  other  tours.  The  General  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  Ayr,  where  a  remarkable  Army 
revival  has  been  making  a  deep  impression  during  the 
past  few  months. 


The  Chinese  Government  has  just  taken  a  step 
which  for  a  little  while  may  cause  some  inconvenience 
to  the  missionaries.  In  1899,  by  astute  wire-pulling, 
the  Government  was  induced  to  grant  to  Roman  Cath- 
olic bishops  the  rank  and  dignity  of  viceroys,  and  to 
missionary  priests  the  rank  of  prefect.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Government  offered  to  confer  similar  dignities 
on  Protestant  bishops  and  missionaries,  which,  after  a 
conference,  was  declined,  on  the  ground  "that  they 
had  no  wish  to  complicate  their  spiritual  responsibilities 
by  the  assumption  of  political  rights  and  duties  such 
as  had  been  conceded  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy." The  purpose  of  this  action  was  the  commend- 
able one  of  facilitating  intercourse  with  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  who  treat  every  one  according  to  their 
rank.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  been  "usurping  to 
themselves  the  insignia  of  office  belonging  to  the  local 
officials,  with  the  result  that  the  ignorant  and  foolish 
lower  classes  are  in  many  cases  placed  under  a  misap- 
prehension— a  state  of  things  which  is  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  original  object  in  drawing  up  the  regu- 
lations." An  imperial  rescript  has,  therefore,  been 
issued,  rescinding]  all  such  dignities,  and  all  mission- 
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aries  are  to  be  treated  simply  "with  courtesy,  with  due 
reference  to  the  treaties." — Episcopal  Recorder. 

A  TIMELY  article  in  this  month's  Century  is  a  con- 
demnation of  "Our  Barbarous  Fourth,"  whose  "grim 
statistics  probably  furnish  a  sadder  commentary  on 
human  folly  than  that  afforded  by  any  other  folly  in 
the  world'' — a  helpfully  constructive  discussion  of  a 
very  live  question,  says  the  Friends'  Intelligencer. 

Preservation  of  the  Irish  Language. — Even 
from  the  standpoint  of  tradition,  and  leaving  out  con- 
siderations of  1  ruth-testimony,  the  concern  of  Friends 
for  the  stamp  of  their  ancient  language  upon  their 
Society  finds  illustration  in  the  loyalty  of  patriotic 
Irishmen  to  the  speech  of  their  fathers.  The  following 
extract  from  a  lecture  of  P.  S.  Dineen  delivered  Fifth 
Month  16th,  in  Maryborough,  Ireland,  contains  spirited 
reminders  of  such  a  sentiment: — 

"Neglect  and  ill-treatment  had  wrought  havoc  on 
the  national  language,  but  it  had  not  ebbed  beyond 
hope,  and  fate  had  made  it  the  duty  of  the  present 
generation  to  restore  it  to  the  fullest  vigor  of  which  it 
was  capable  as  a  literary  and  living  speech.  The  living 
language  was  the  link  that  connected  them  with  the 
past;  it  was  the  key  that  unlocked  the  treasure  of  their 
ancient  literature;  it  was  the  commentary  that  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  their  traditions;  it  kept  alive 
the  true  Irish  spirit  and  fostered  the  better  character- 
istics of  the  Gael. 

"The  Irish  language  was  in  the  real  sense  the  lan- 
guage of  Ireland,  and  of  every  part  of  Ireland.  When 
its  claims  were  properly  understood  there  would  be  no 
need  to  force  it  down  the  throats  of  the  people.  That 
language,  though  not  spoken  amongst  them  in  Laoi- 
ghise  in  every  day  life  was  still  in  a  real  sense  their 
language,  the  language  of  their  race,  of  their  literature, 
of  their  history,  of  their  traditions,  of  their  hopes. 
They  should  labor  strenuously  for  its  welfare.  They 
should  support  by  every  means  in  their  power  the 
movement  whose  object  it  was  to  restore  it  to  its  due 
place  in  the  national  life.  They  should  above  all  insist 
that  it  be  taught  to  their  children  in  the  schools. 

"  We  have  all  got  our  work  to  do  in  this  critical  period. 
Dull  and  soulless  must  the  Irishman  be  who  looks  with 
indifference  at  the  death  struggle  of  the  mother-speech 
of  his  race,  nay,  who,  far  from  lifting  a  hand  to  save  it, 
would  fain  act  the  executioner  and  reduce  her  to  silence 
and  oblivion  forever.  Better  be  a  denizen  of  some 
savage  island  in  the  Pacific  than  an  Irishman  of  a  type 
like  this.  This  type  of  Irishman  is  also  prevalent 
amongst  us,  hideous  in  foreign  weeds  and  discordant 
in  his  foreign  hybrid  lisp.  He  is  no  natural  product 
of  the  progressive,  self-evolving  race  of  the  Gael.  He 
is  a  perversion  of  nature;  he  is  the  outcome  of  genera- 
tions of  Egyptian  bondage  and  the  unnatural  repression 
of  every  best  instinct  of  our  gifted  and  high-spirited 
people.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  this  type  will 
be  as  extinct  as  the  doHo.  while  the  mother-speech, 
whose  voice  he  would  stifle,  shall  resound  as  of  yore 
sweet  as  the  music  of  our  rivers,  imperishable  as  our 
heath-clad  hills." 


Amusements  assist  in  the  formation  of  character, 
more  largely  than  is  generally  supposed.  Hence  our 
church  puts  the  ban  on  card-playing,  dancing  and 
liquor  drinking  because  of  their  pernicious  influence  on 
character. — Christian  Courier  (Negro  Methodist). 


Erratic  Spelling. — As  an  illustration  of  the  un- 
certain spelling  of  the  seventeenth  century  [inexcus- 
ably uncertain  yet],  it  may  be  mentioned  that  out  of 
the  eleven  times  in  which  Bunyan's  name  appears  in 
the  document  [mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  of  Friends' 
Historical  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  present  month, 
which  shows  how  Bunyan,  an  opposer  of  the  Quakers, 
was  set  free  from  prison  by  their  assistance]  Bunyan's 
name  is  spelled  in  four  different  ways,  viz:  Bunyan, 
five  times;  Bunnyan,  three  times;  Bunnion,  twice; 
Bunnyon,  once.  The  spelling  of  this  name  seems  to 
have  been  unusually  erratic,  for  Bunvan's  children  ap- 
pear on  church  registers  as  Bunyan,  Bonion,  Bonyon. 
— Bulletin,  F.  H.  S. 

The  Tobacco  Habit  Again. 
To  the  Editor  of  Public  Ledger: 

I  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  in  a  recent  issue  the 
protest  of  D.  L.  Witmer  against  the  "  tobacco  habit." 
To  me  it  has  long  stood  among  the  half  dozen  or  more 
great  curses  of  our  civilization.  And  how  hopeless 
seems  the  warfare  against  it,  when  practically  every 
adult  male  uses  the  weed,  not  to  speak  of  most  boys 
and  young  men,  besides— must  we  say  it? — an  increas- 
ing number  of  women. 
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Sixth  Month  13, 1908. 


Yet  if  people  would  only  think  soberly  what  the 
habit  means!  The  awful  expense  and  waste  of  it— 
i^oo.ooo.ooo,  at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  going  up  in 
smoke  every  year  in  this  country  alone;  the  material 
danger  of  it  in  the  thousands  of  fires  traceable  to  the 
careless  and  irresponsible  habits  which  inevitably  go 
with  it,  and,  oh,  the  pitiful  sacrifice  of  that  young  girl's 
life  the  other  day  in  the  trolley;  the  undermining  of  the 
health,  no  user  of  tobacco  ever  being  perfectly  well  or 
having  perfect  power  to  resist  disease;  and  worst  of  all, 
perhaps,  the  riveting  on  themselves  by  boys,  through 
the  ambition  to  be  "men,"  of  the  fetters  it  will  be  so 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  ever  to  shake  off. 

Why  do  people  use  tobacco  when  it  is  such  a  curse, 
waster  of  time  and  money  and  strength,  destroyer  of 
property,  demoralizer  of  the  whole  social  manhood, 
making  people  selfish  and  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
non-users?  And  how  can  the  ministers  of  religion  fos- 
ter the  habit  by  their  own  example?  Q.  R.  S 

Northumberland,  Pa.,  Sixth  Month  i8th,  1907. 


Westto\7ii  Notes. 

Anna  M.  Moore  talked  to  the  boys  last  First-day 
evening  and  Mary  R.  Williams  spoke  to  the  girls. 
Both  addresses  were  much  appreciated. 

Last  Seventh-day  was  the  annual  "Privilege  Day" 
and  the  usual  program  was  carried  out.  The  boys,  on 
foot,  on  bicycles,  and  in  wagons  started  for  the  Brandy- 
wine  at  Brinton's  Bridge  shortly  after  breakfast,  where 
they  spent  the  day  rambling  about,  canoeing  and  swim- 
ming. A  stop  was  made  at  Birmingham  Meeting 
House  where  a  talk  on  local  history  was  given  and  a 
"ten  o'clock  piece"  was  eaten.  A  camp  supper  was 
served  at  the  Witch  House  on  the  way  back. 

The  girls  took  possession  of  the  boys'  playgrounds 
and  of  the  entire  farm  for  the  day,  spending  their  time 
in  camp  fudge  parties,  wading,  baseball  and  general 
picnicking.  The  whole  occasion  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  recent  years. 

Ten  of  our  boys  are  taking  Haverford  College  en- 
trance examinations  either  preliminary  or  final  this 
week.  By  special  arrangement  the  examinations  are 
given  at  Westtown,  at  the  same  time  as  those  at  the 
College.  Five  Westtown  boys  are  to  enter  Haverford 
this  fall. 

The  Natural  History  Department  entertained  tiie 
''Union''  at  its  meeting  last  week.  Talks  were  given 
on  the  habits  of  the  deer,  from  personal  observations, 
and  on  protective  coloration,  in  addition  to  two  or 
three  other  exercises  of  a  more  literary  nature. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — It  is  stated  that  the  Currency  Bill 
passed  by  the  late  Congress,  was  the  most  important 
act  of  legislation  which  it  enacted.  It  provides  that 
ten  national  banks,  or  more,  having  at  least  $5,000,000 
capital,  may  form  a  "currpncy  nssociatiun ''  and  put 
their  securities  together,  including  the  "commercial 
paper''  of  business  men;  and  the  banks  may  then  issue 
circulating  notes  or  "emergency  currency"  to  the  ex- 
tent of  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  cash  value  of  the 
securities  or  commerical  paper.  But  if  state,  county, 
city  or  town  bonds  are  deposited,  currency  to  the  ex- 
tent of  ninety  per  cent,  of  their  value  may  be  issued. 

The  political  corruption  which  has  existed  in  this  city 
for  years  past  has  lately  been  further  brought  to  light 
bv  an  examination  of  a  charge  made  by  Jas.  P.  McNich- 
ol,  a  prominent  politician,  that  he  had  furnished  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  Max  Kaufmann,  lately  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Mayor,  to  influence  certain  officials.  The 
denial  of  this  charge  has  been  followed  by  a  partial  ex- 
posure, involving  the  characler  of  several  prominent 
persons. 

It  is  announced  that  within  a  short  time  a  Marconi 
station  for  receiving  and  sending  messages  by  wireless 
telegraphy  will  be  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  Bellevue- 
Slratford  Hotel  in  this  city;  also  that  a  similar  station 
would  be  established  on  the  roof  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  in  New  York,  and  placed  in  communication 
with  the  Bellevue-Stratford  station. 

Postmaster-General  Meyer  has  announced  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment providing  for  a  letter  postage  of  two  cents  an 
ounce  between  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  become  operative  Tenth  Month,  !()o8.  The 
British  Postmaster-General  and  Postmaster-General 
Mever  both  believe  this  reduction  in  the  rate  ultimatciv 
will  increase  the  receipts  in  the  Anglo-American  mail 
service. 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Navigation  shows  that  of  the  total  export  and  import 
trade.  American  vessels  have  carried  last  year  but  about 


ten  per  cent;  while  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  propor- 
tion carried  by  American  vessels  was  from  seventy-five 
to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
all  foreign  nations  that  figure  in  the  ocean  carrying 
trade  pay  large  sums  to  their  steamship  companies, 
while  the  United  States  not  only  refuses  to  make  it 
possible  for  American  capitalists  to  build  ships  and 
compete  on  even  terms,  but  pays  millions  of  dollars  to 
England  and  other  countries  for  carrying  American 
mails,  while  other  millions  are  paid  to  foreign  companies 
by  shippers.  It  is  declared  that  there  could  be  no  res- 
toration of  the  foreign  ocean  trade  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Government  by  subsidies. 

It  is  stated  that  The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee  last  year  produced  twenty-five 
thousand  gasoline  engines  for  the  use  of  farmers  with- 
out supplying  the  demand. 

A  school  of  whales  is  reported  as  having  lately  been 
seen  between  Nantucket,  Mass.,  and  Montauk  Point, 
L.  I.  Incoming  captains  say  six  of  the  animals  were 
of  giant  size. 

A  number  of  "taxicabs''  have  lately  been  placed  in 
service  in  this  city.  They  are  automobiles  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  cabs  drawn  by  horses,  and  are  capable 
of  making  a  speed  of  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour.  The 
speed  authorized  by  law  is  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Each 
is  furnished  with  a  meter  which  shows  the  exact  dis- 
tance travelled,  and  the  amount  due  for  the  ride.  In 
New  York  city  it  is  stated  that  five  hundred  such 
vehicles  are  in  use. 

On  the  5th  instant,  it  was  reported  that  eight  inches 
of  snow  had  fallen  at  Butte,  Montana,  interrupting  rail- 
road travel,  and  telegraphic  communication. 

In  the  city  of  Detroit,  it  is  stated  pills  are  made  hf 
machinery  in  immense  quantities,  and  that  over  six 
billion  pellets  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  are  manufactured 
annually,  or  three-fourths  of  the  world's  supply. 

Experiments  with  what  is  known  as  the  Poe  artificial 
respiration  machine  have  been  attracting  scientific  at- 
tention at  Washington  lately.  It  is  a  device  whereby 
fresh  air  or  oxygen  is  pumped  into  the  lungs  of  a  crea- 
ture in  suspended  animation  and  the  poisonous  gases- 
and  fluids  are  at  the  same  time  pumped  out.  Some 
encouraging  results  have  been  observed.  The  machine 
works  by  alternately  forcing  air  into  the  lungs  of  the 
patient  and  then  withdrawing  it,  closely  imitating  natu- 
ral breathing. 

Columbia  University  in  New  York  city  has  issued  a 
paper  on  the  need  of  a  school  of  sanitary  science  and 
public  health,  in  which  to  develop  plans  for  the  pre- 
vention of  certain  diseases,  which  it  is  believed  are 
practicable.  Dr.  Ditman  in  treating  of  this  subject 
says:  "One-third  of  the  human  beings  born  alive  die 
before  the  age  of  five  years  has  been  attained,  largely 
from  preventable  causes.  The  death  rate  of  children 
in  some  tenement-house  districts  in  New  York  is  as 
high  as  204  per  1000 — five  times  as  high  as  in  the  well- 
to-do  districis.  The  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  the 
world  from  epidemics  of  plague,  smallpox,  yellow  fever 
and  cholera  is  still  enormous,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
methods  for  prevention  of  these  diseases  are  known. 
By  a  reduction  of  its  death  rate  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  the  city  of  New  York  has  saved  $1 50,240,000. 
This  reduction  saved  the  work  of  three  great  hospitals; 
it  saved  many  wives  from  being  widows  and  many  chil- 
dren from  being  fatherless;  it  also  saved  many  from 
poverty.  The  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  Philadelphia  in 
1891  cost  that  city  $22,000,000.  Measures  suitable  for 
its  prevention  would  have  cost  $700,000.  The  epidemic 
of  yellow  fever  in  1878  cost  the  country  $100,000,000, 
while  as  a  result  of  Major  Reed's  preventive  measures 
in  Cuba  the  commercial  interests  of  the  world  are  saved 
a  greater  financial  loss  each  year  than  the  cost  of  the 
entire  Cuban  war.  One-fnnrfh  of  the  distress  which 
manifests  itself  from  poverty  is  caused  by  sickness, 
largely  preventable,  and  one-half  is  the  result  of  alco- 
holism, also  preventable.  In  like  manner  one-half  of 
the  crimes  committed  in  New  York.  State  are  due  to 
alcohol  as  one  of  the  causes." 

Foreign.— King  Edward  of  England  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  Princess  Victoria,  started 
on  the  5fh  instant  for  a  visit  to  the  F.mperor  of  Russia. 

I  he  utilization  of  petroleum  as  fuel  in  steamships  in- 
stead of  coal  has  received  much  attention  in  various 
countries  and  it  is  announced  that  the  British  Admiralty 
has  decided  to  establish  oil  storage  tanks  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  insure  convenient 
sources  of  supply.  It  is  stated  that  through  the  use  of 
oil  the  number  of  men  now  required  to  do  the  stoking 
and  trimming  would  be  reduced  by  two-thirds,  as  the 
moving  and  stoking  of  the  oil  is  automatically  accom- 
plished by  steam  pumps  and  pipes,  instead  of  by  stok- 
ers and  trimmers,  as  in  the  case  of  coal. 
Recently  published  statistics  show  that  at  the  present ' 


time  the  percentage  of  illiterates  in  France  is  forty  per 
thousand  men  and  sixty  per  thousand  women.  In  this 
respect  France  compares  unfavorably  with  Germany, 
which  has  only  four  illiterates  per  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  with  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Holland,  where 
the  illiterates  number  from  eight  to  forty-five  per  thou- 
sand. The  deaths  in  France  in  1907  were  793,000,  nine- 
teen thousand  more  than  the  total  of  births. 

It  is  stated  that  it  has  been  agreed  at  Copenhagen 
that  Denmark  and  Iceland  are  hereafter  to  be  united 
under  the  name  of  the  "  United  Danish  Empire."  The 
latter  has  long  been  subject  to  Denmark,  but  now  it 
becomes  "a  free,  autonomous  and  independent  coun- 
try," united  to  Denmark  only  by  having  the  same 
sovereign.  Hereafter  the  Danish  King  will  have  the  I 
title  of  "  King  of  Denmark  and  Iceland."  ' 

A  ban  has  been  declared  against  rats  and  mice  in  the 
Panama  canal  zone  in  efforts  to  prevent  the  bubonic 
plague  from  gaining  a  foothold  there.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  the  plague  is  communicated  by 
means  of  fleas.  The  fleas  get  it  from  rats  and  mice  and 
communicate  it  to  human  beings.  With  the  exter-i 
mination  of  rats  and  mice  it  is  said  there  will  be  no 
danger  from  the  bite  of  the  flea  so  far  as  plague  is  con- 
cerned. Canal  employees  have  been  instructed  to  kill 
rats  and  mice. 

RECEIPTS. 

J.  W.  Walton  Lysinger,  Pa.,  $2.00,  vol.  82. 

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  position  in  a  Friend's  family  as  moth- 
er's helper  by  a  young  woman  who  has  had  experience 
with  children.    For  reference  apply  to 

Rachel  C.  Reeve, 
451  N.  Marshall  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting,  has  changed  the 
time  of  holding  the  mid-week  meeting,  to  Fourth-da) 
evening,  at  7.45  o'clock,  during  the  summer  months. 
The  Monthly  Meeting  will  be  held  as  usual,  the  last  Fifth- 
day  in  the  month  at  the  same  hour. 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. — Friends 
intending  to  enter  pupils  for  the  term  beginning  Ninth 
Month  2 1  St,  1908,  should  make  application  immediately 
J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Supt. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  new  school yeai 
opens  Ninth  Month  8th,  1908.  Application  should  bl 
made  at  once  by  those  desiring  their  children  to  be 
admitted  at  that  time. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal. 

Westtown,  Pa. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  wil 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia 
at  6.48  and  8.20  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  trains 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reacf 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phone 
114A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 

Haverford  Mid-Week  Meetings  will  be  held  or 
Fifth-day  afternoons  at  five  o'clock  during  the  summer, 
beginning  with  the  eleventh  of  Sixth  Month,  and  con- 
tinuing until  the  twenty-fourth  of  Ninth  Month,  or 
which  day  it  will  he  held  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing as  usual  during  the  winter  season.  The  Monthlj 
Meetings  from  the  Sixth  to  Ninth  Months,  inclusive, 
will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  meetings  foi 
worship. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  his  son,  near  Westfield,  Ham 
ilton  County,  Ind.,  Fifth  Month  21st,  1908,  Asa  Hali; 
of  Rainstown,  Hendricks  County,  in  the  eighty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  An  esteemed  member  of  Mill  Creel< 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  He  was  a  birthright 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  exemplifying  in  hi; 
daily  life  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
he  professed  by  honesty  and  integrity  in  his  business 
life,  by  meekness  and  humility  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-men  He  held  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see 
God."  I 

 ,  Martha  Willets  Bostwick,  wife  of  the  latej 

Joseph  Taylor,  born  in  New  York  City,  Tenth  Month. 
22nd,  1824,  died  Fifth  Month  24th,  1908,  in  Greens-i 
burg,  Pa.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 
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It  is  not  because  many  members  wait  upon 
le  Lord  in  a  meeting  that  the  spring  of  the 
linistry  dries  up, — it  is  because  they  do  not. 

In  situations  where  there  seems  Httle  to 
intend  with,  it  seems  so  easy  to  be  good, 
lat  it  seems  good  to  be  easy. 

Which  is  a  true  church,  that  which  sets 
tie  Holy  Spirit  up  as  a  figure-head,  or  within 
1  its  power? 

If  our  Hfe  is  in  the  Spirit,  thence  let  our 
ving  be  governed. 

The  body  earns  its  living  by  its  own  work, 
e  spirit  owns  its  as  earned  by  Christ. 

"Hither  unto  the  land  which  I  shall  show 
lee."  And  Abraham  went,  not  knowing 
fhither, — simply  towards  his  leader. 

  r 

Graduates,  keep  in  mind  your  graduation 
oiti  time  to  eternity. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  between  Quak- 
rism  and  Intellectualism  in  our  members, 
'hether  our  "Quaker  studies"  are  exercised 
the  school  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  or  for 
sychology  and  information  in  us  as  persons 
mere  culture.  A  type  of  interest  which 
KHiy  of  us  will  recognize  is  expressed  in  the 
)nowing  paragraph  of  Durham  Quarterly 
leeting's  Report  to  "London"  Yearly 
leeting: 

"On  the  other  hand  there  are  evidences 
-  earnest  thought  on  the  part  of  many  of 
ur  members  shown  in  the  study  of  the 
lible  in  its  historical  and  literary  as  well  as 
1  its  devotional  aspects;  the  study  also  of 
»uaker  literature,  of  psychology,  and  some 


f 


of  the  great  non-Christian  religions  as  well 
as  the  increased  use  of  some  of  the  Meeting- 
house Libraries,  betoken  signs  of  life  and 
interest.  One  type  of  present-day  Friends 
appears  to  have  faculties  developed  on  the 
intellectual  side  rather  than  so  predominant- 
ly on  the  ethical  and  spiritual  as  was  the 
case  with  our  predecessors,  and  there  are 
signs  that  aesthetic  considerations  are  coming 
to  hold  an  increasing  share  of  life." 


For  "  The  Friend.' 


Is  There  Not  a  Cause? 

As  I  read  the  article  by  J.  Hervey  Dewees, 
indicating  his  concern,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
that  of  many  others,  on  account  of  the  in- 
difference manifested  amongst  us  on  the  part 
of  many  concerning  their  spiritual  welfare, 
1  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  thereto; 
but  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  when  sleep 
departed  from  my  eyes,  the  subject  was  re- 
vived with  this  language:  "Is  there  not  a 
cause?  Are  we  not  reaping  as  we  haye  sown? 
Has  there  not  been  a  spirit  at  work  in  our 
midst  endeavoring  to  lay  waste  the  ancient 
landmarks,  and  to  take  away  the  hedge 
about  us,  so  that  we  are  being  trodden  down? 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  in  dress  and 
many  other  minor  testimonies.  So  we  are 
falling  away  little  by  little."  For  when  we 
have  taught  the  young  and  tender  minds 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  heed  what  exer- 
cised Friends  have  to  say  on  these  minor 
things,  is  it  not  easy  for  them  to  conclude 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  much  concerned 
about  anything  that  they  may  say?  Now 
this  1  freely  confess  before  all  men  that  dress 
will  not  save  us,  neither  will  fastings,  nor 
morality,  nor  anything  that  we  can  do  of 
ourselves,  "For  by  the  works  of  the  law 
there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."  But  "by 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith,  and  that 
not  of  yourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God." 
But  it  must  be  a  living  faith,  and  faith  with- 
out works  is  dead.  And  as  the  apostle  de- 
clares: "We  have  not  followed  cunningly 
devised  fables  when  we  made  known  unto 
you  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  but  were  eye  witnesses  of  his  majes- 
ty." So  some  of  us  can  testify  that  we  were 
not  following  cunningly  devised  fables  and 
the  traditions  of  men  when  we  turned  from 
the  fashions  and  customs  of  the  world. 

It  is  before  me  almost  as  plain  as  though 
it  were  but  yesterday,  how  in  my  young  and 
tender  years,  when  my  head  was  upon  my 
pillow,  my  Heavenly  Father  poured  out  his 
love  upon  me,  so  that  1  could  say  with  the 
Psalmist:  "My  cup  runneth  over."  "I  wa- 
tered my  couch  with  my  tears;"  and  1  am 
full  of  faith  that  it  was  He,  and  no  other  that 
put  it  into  my  heart  to  vow  unto  Him  to 
dress  after  this  manner  the  remainder  of  my 
days;  according  to  the  Scripture  declaration, 
that  it  is  "God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to 


will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  So  if 
it  is  our  Heavenly  Father's  will,  that  we 
should  order  our  speech  and  conduct,  so  that 
it  may  be  known  of  all  men  that  we  have 
been  with  Jesus,  or  that  we  should,  by  our 
apparel,  proclaim  to  a  proud,  sin-sick  and 
dying  world,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
follow  a  meek,  crucified,  but  now  risen  and 
glorified.  Redeemer,  it  is  our  meat  and  our 
drink  to  do  it. 

Dear  friends,  if  any  of  us  have  a  crown  in 
view,  that  may  be  obtained  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  way  of  the  cross,  1  fear  that 
crown  will  not  be  worth  the  wearing.  "  For 
whosoever  taketh  not  up  his  cross  daily,  and 
followeth  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  "And 
whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  to  confess  Me 
before  men,  him  will  1  also  be  ashamed  to 
confess  before  my  Father  and  the  holy 
angels."  And  since  "God  is  not  the  author 
of  confusion,  but  of  peace,"  can  it  be  that 
a  few  of  us  only  should  be  made  a  gazing 
stock  before  men,  and  to  tread,  as  it  were, 
the  wine-press  alone  with  Him?  Or  can  it  be 
that  some  of  us,  even  some  in  high  places, 
have  failed  to  have  our  ears  open  to  hear 
what  the  "Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches," 
but  have  turned  to  our  own  reasonings  in 
these  things?  If  so,  can  it  not  be  said  of  us, 
as  to  some  of  old,  "they  have  forsaken  Me, 
the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewn  to 
themselves  cisterns,  broken  cisterns,  that  can 
hold  no  water." 

Oh  may  we,  each  one  of  us,  "flee  to  the 
power  of  God"  and  know  the  foundation  of 
the  apostles  and  prophets  to  be  our  founda- 
tion; even  the  Rock  of  Revelation,  the  will 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  revealed  in  our 
hearts.  Then  as  we  keep  our  eye  single 
unto  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith, 
no  enchantment  can  prevail  against  us. 
Then  surely  there  will  be  no  more  divisions 
amongst  us,  dividing  in  Jacob,  and  scatter- 
ing in  Israel.  "For  they  shall  see  eye  to 
eye,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again  Zion." 
Then  let  each  one  of  us  seek  to  dwell  in  that 
light  .that  maketh  manifest  all  the  enemy's 
wiles,  and  "pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusa- 
lem," that  she  may  be  seen  in  her  beauty 
and  splendor,  as  a  city  that  hath  no  breaches ; 
that  peace  may  be  in  her  walls  and  prosper- 
ity within  her  palaces.  Then  1  believe  we 
would  be  enabled  to  "come  up  out  of  the 
wilderness  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  the 
beloved  of  our  souls,  clear  as  the  sun,  fair 
as  the  moon,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners.  " 

Edward  Egderton. 

Gibson,  Iowa.   

It  is  only  the  men  and  women  whose 
minds  are  sufficiently  sensitive  to  the  un- 
known to  be  able  to  take  in  more  than  has 
yet  been  definitely  found,  that  are  ever  the 
means  by  which  anything  new  ever  is  found. 
— Christian  Standard. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Sixth  Month  20,  1908. 


The  Experience  of  Two  Drafted  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  391.) 

The  late  Samuel  L.  Smedley,  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  foregoing  account,  and  who 
was  a  brother  of  Wm.  P.-  Sm^edley,  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother,  has  left  some  particulars  of 
that  eventful  day,  not  mentioned  in  the  little 
narrative  just  quoted.  He  says  that  the 
marshal  in  West  Chester  hinted  to  him  that 
money  might  be  paid  for  the  drafted  men 
by  some  one  else,  and  thus  they  would  be 
set  at  liberty.  "  But  1  told  him,"  said  S.  L. 
Smedley,  "that  they  would  not  be  satisfied 
to  have  the  money  paid  for  them,  as  it  was 
a  matter  of  principle,  and  1  supposed  they 
would  have  to  suffer  the  consequences." 
One  of  those  who  assisted  in  putting  on  their 
new  attire  said:  "That  he  had  always  felt  it 
a  glory  to  dress  a  man  in  the  United  States 
uniform,  but  in  this  case  it  was  the  most 
unpleasant  duty  of  his  life."  Since  they 
objected  to  bearing  their  knapsacks,  the 
guard  was  permitted  to  carry  these  burdens 
to  the  station. 

Samuel  L.  Smedley  then  continues:  "I 
proceeded  with  them  to  the  barracks  in 
Philadelphia,  the  guard  still  carrying  their 
knapsacks,  putting  them  down  at  the  en- 
trance. Upon  entering.  Lieutenant  Cum- 
mins found  a  subordinate  officer  to  whom 
he  related  the  circumstances  of  these  men 
being  brought,  that  they  were  Friends  and 
did  not  think  it  right  to  fight.  By  this  time 
another  sub-officer  coming  down,  seeing  Wm. 
and  Edward  standing  there  told  them  to 
take  up  their  knapsacks  and  march  upstairs. 
He  asked  them  harshly  what  they  came  there 
for  if  they  did  not  intend  to  fight.  William 
said:  "We  were  brought  here  against  our 
will,  and  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
war."  The  officer  said:  "Ain't  you  voters  of 
the  United  States?"  They  said  they  were. 
"Then,"  he  replied,  "you  will  have  to  fight, 
and  there's  no  use  in  taking  such  capers  as 
this.  We  will  make  you  fight."  He  then 
shook  the  knapsacks  and  commanded  them 
to  carry  them  upstairs  or  he  would  put  them 
in  irons  in  five  minutes.  They  stood  calm, 
and  said:  "We  cannot."  At  this  the  officer 
became  highly  enraged.  The  officer  of  the 
day  coming  in  became  highly  enraged,  too. 
The  latter  was  an  old  man,  and  said  he  had 
never  met  with  such  a  case  before.  "Why," 
said  one  of  them,  "you  disgrace  the  uniform 
you  wear."  The  officer  said  that  they  would 
have  to  obey,  and  asked  what  they  expected 
from  such  conduct.  Edward  said  they  ex- 
pected to  have  the  approval  of  their  own 
consciences. 

"The  corporal  of  the  guard  reported  that 
they  had  no  irons.  'Then,'  said  the  officer, 
'we  will  bind  them  with  ropes.  Hurry  up. 
The  five  minutes  will  soon  ne  up.'  Several 
men  standing  around  tried  in  a  sympathizing 
way  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  knapsacks 
and  save  themselves  trouble.  William  and 
Edward  stood  without  reply,  the  officer 
swearing  at  their  disobedience,  saying  that 
they  would  learn  what  military  rules  were. 
Edward  said  solemnly,  'We  have  to  obey 
the  commands  of  our  God.'  By  this  time 
the  guard  returned  with  the  straps,  and  the 
officer  took  out  his  watch,  saying,  'The  time 
is  up.  Tie  them  up.'  Just  then,  as  they 
were  going  to  carry  their  threats  into  execu- 


tion, another  officer  came  hurrying  in  saying, 
'You  must  put  these  two  men  to  one  side, 
for  there  are  forty  or  fifty  substitutes  just 
come,  and  we  must  have  these  out  of  the 
way,'  evidently  fearing  the  effect  of  such  an 
example  on  the  new  comers.  The  superior 
officer  said,  'No,  they  (W.  and  E.)  must  be 
settled  at  once.'  And  in  the  hurry  the  officers 
lifted  the  knapsacks  on  their  unwilling  backs, 
and  hurried  them  up  to  the  third  story. 
Here  they  remained  unmolested  over  night, 
the  substitutes  in  the  room  taking  the  bur- 
thens from  them.  I  relate  these  trials  in 
detail  for  your  encouragement  that  you  may 
see  that  in  the  hour  of  greatest  apparent 
danger  there  has  been  deliverance. 

"Lieutenant  Cummins  was  much  interest- 
ed for  them,  and  at  my  suggestion,  when 
they  first  went  in,  he  requested  that  they 
might  be  kept  in  camp  here,  and  not  sent 
to  the  Potomac  with  the  squad  that  was  to 
go  the  next  day.  There  seemed  a  disposi- 
tion to  gratify  him  Until  the  officers  became 
so  enraged,  when  they  threatened  to  send 
them  right  off.  As  I  went  down  the  street, 
I  was  overtaken  by  the  lieutenant,  who  said 
he  had  been  pleading  with  the  officers  not 
to  send  them  off,  but  with  doubtful  success, 
and  he  told  me  to  exert  myself  if  I  could 
bring  any  influence  to  bear  on  General 
Hatch,  the  superior  officer. 

"I  proceeded  immediately  to  Thomas 
Evans,  where  1  found  Joseph  Scattergood 
in  consultation  with  him  in  regard  to  a  simi- 
lar case  in  Brownsville,  Pa.  I  related  the 
circumstance  to  them  and  they  agreed  to 
call  the  committee  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings together  that  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  Thomas  Evans  wrote  a  letter,  which  he 
sent  at  once  to  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War.  The  committee  deputized  Joseph 
Scattergood  and  Joseph  Elkinton  to  see  Gen- 
eral Hatch  that  evening,  if  possible.  They 
made  the  effort,  but  did  not  succeed  until 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  General 
Hatch  treated  them  very  courteously,  but 
did  not  see  how  any  relief  could  be  obtained, 
as  the  law  gave  no  discretionary  powers  to 
officers ;  he,  however,  consented  not  to  send 
them  off  that  day. 

"In  the  morning  I  passed  around  the 
barracks,  saw  W.  and  E.  at  the  third-story 
window,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
them,  telling  them  to  depend  upon  it  that 
1  would  watch  every  movement  closely,  and 
do  all  that  could  be  done  for  their  relief.  1 
went  with  Joseph  Scattergood  and  Joseph 
Elkinton  to  see  Colonel  Kellogg,  who  has 
charge  of  the  barracks.  He  is  very  gentle- 
manly in  his  manners,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Having  some  knowledge  of  Friends, 
he  said  that  he  understood  the  feelings  of 
these  men;  but  that  he  had  been  educated 
to  military  service  at  the  government  ex- 
pense, and  in  accordance  with  his  education 
felt  as  conscientious  in  fulfilling  his  duty  to 
government,  as  these  men  did  in  their  posi- 
tion. He  had  seen  General  Hatch  with  re- 
gard to  these  cases,  and  he  directed  not  to 
use  them  harshly,  but  to  propose  to  them 
not  to  send  them  to  the  Potomac,  but  to 
camp  at  Ridge  Avenue,  if  they  would  there 
be  willing  to  give  no  trouble.  The  men 
there  were  picked  men,  who  would  be  re- 
tained for  guard  duty,  and  probably  never 


called  on  to  fight.  Joseph  Scattergood  told 
him  that  if  these  men  for  whom  they  were  j 
pleading  were  consistent  in  their  principles,  > 
they  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  1 
system  of  war,  that  the  Society  had  existed 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  that  this  was  a  ,  ii 
testimony  which  they  had  always  borne.  Iii 
He  suggested  to  the  Colonel  that  in  this  ' 
State,  which  was  founded  by  William  Penn, 
a  Friend  who  had  granted  liberty  of  con- 
science to  all  men,  and  by  which  the  State 
had  prospered,  it  was  hard  if  the  descendants 
of  Friends  should  have  to  suffer  for  the  free-  i  fi 
dom  which  they  had  granted  to  others.  The  flf 
colonel  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  seemed  "* 
to  admit  the  truth  of  the  remarks. 

"He  sent  a  guard  for  W.  and  E.  and  as 
they  were  some  time  in  coming,  1  went  round 
to  the  barracks,  thinking  the  officers  there 
might  not  know  the  object  of  their  being 
sent  for,  and  the  delay  be  occasioned  by 
their  trying  to  force  them  to  take  their  knap- 
sacks. The  colonel  on  going  into  the  upper 
room  where  they  were,  found  the  officers  i 
there  endeavoring  to  get  W.  and  E.  to  fall 
into  line.  His  com.ing  was  very  opportune,  j 
and  he  sent  them  down  to  see  the  Friends. 
In  the  pleasant  interview  of  half  an  hour, 
the  Friends  inquired  into  their  condition,  and 
exhorted  them  under  all  circumstances  to 
strive  to  preserve  a  meek  and  patient  dispo- 
sition. 

"The  committee  found  that  the  applica- 
tion to  retain  them  must  be  made  to  Genera 
Hatch,  so  they  went  to  see  him  and  repre 
sented  that  they  were  in  communication 
with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and 
would  like  to  have  them  retained  for  a  week, 
This  he  granted,  remarking,  'Oh,  it  will  be 
so  unpleasant  for  them  in  the  barracks,  they 
will  change  their  minds,  and  be  anxious  to 
get  to  the  regiments  in  the  field.'    J.  S.  told 
him:  'Not  so!  they  would  be  very  unprofit 
able  men  as  soldiers  and  would  only  be  in 
the  way  if  sent  there.'    I  saw  the  colonel 
and  told  him  these  men  were  loyal  to  the 
government,  and  good  and  respectable  citi 
zens  of  their  native  country,  not  accuS' 
tomed  to  the  rigor  of  military  life,  and  il 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  therr 
dealt  with  as  lightly  as  possible.    I  shoulc 
like  to  send  them  their  meals.    He  said 
'Certainly ;  if  you  send  anything  to  my  offiC( 
I  will  send  it  to  them.'    1  thanked  him  foi 
his  kindness  and  told  him  of  my  satisfactior 
in  their  being  in  custody  of  such  men  as  h( 
and  the  general.    He  cited  a  lieutenant'; 
report  to  him  that  afternoon  that  these  mer 
did  not  fall  into  line  when  ordered,  but  wher  1 1 
he  found  it  was  from  religious  motives  h< 
had  no  disposition  to  molest  them.  Th( 
committee  are  going  to-day  to  see  if  the) 
can  get  out  to  go  to  meeting,  see  their  friends 
etc.,  and  report  at  stated  times.    There  an 
several  hundred  men  in  the  building  and  an 
being  sent  away  every  few  days." 

(To  be  continued.) 


is 


Ignoble  thoughts  can  always  be  driver 
away  by  noble  thoughts,  and  without  nobb 
thoughts  we  can  never  lead  noble  lives. 


Doing  to-day's  duty  and  meeting  to-day' 
emergency  is  what  makes  history. — Pres 
hyterian. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Quakerism  and  Criticism. 

The  following,  in  The  Friend  of  Fifth 
Month  1 6th,  has  suggested  my  subject: 

"Criticism  that  says  not  a  word  counts  for 
most.  Those  who  most  effectively  rebuke 
us  and  help  us  about  better  living,  are  not 
they  who  talk  freely  to  us  about  our  short- 
comings, but  they  who  are  quietly  doing  the 
things  that  we  are  failing  to  do.  Suppose 
we  adopt  that  plan  of  criticising  others: 
whenever  we  see  another  failing  at  any 
point,  let  us  say  not  a  word  about  it,  but 
iquietly  see  to  it  that  we  succeed  in  our  work 
of  life,  where  that  one  is  failing.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  this  will  help  the  other  more  than 
spoken  criticism  which  usually  fails  utterly; 

fand  ten  times  out  of  ten  we  shall  be  gainers 
"  If  this  be  true  for  individuals  is  it  not 
equally  true  for  churches?" 

But  what  connection  is  there  betv/een 
Quakerism  and  Criticism?  A  close  connec- 
tion in  many  ways.  I  mean  true  criticism — 
not  jalse  criticism.  Some  one  has  said:  "He 
^  my  friend  who  tells  me  of  my  faults;  he 
is  my  enemy  who  proclaims  them  to  the 
world."  The  best  definition  for  Quakerism 
is  primitive  Christianity  revived,  and  there 
can  be  no  higher  authority  on  criticism  than 
that  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  who 
said:  "Moreover  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass 
against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault  be- 
tween thee  and  him  alone;  if  he  shall  hear 
^thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother."  Prob- 
ably no  one  ever  criticised  more  severely 
than  did  Stephen  the  martyr,  and  yet  for 
his  faithfulness  he  saw  a  wonderful  sight — 
"the  heavens  opened  and  the  Son  of  Man 
standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God."  He 
was  also  given  strength  to  pray  for  his  mur- 
derers. And  Paul  finding  contentions  among 
the  Corinthians,  writes:  "Is  Christ  divided? 
was  Paul  crucified  for  you?  or  were  ye  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Paul?" 

And  let  us  who  are  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  not  forget  our  own  history. 

More  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  come  and  gone  since  its  appearance. 
In  1685,  George  Fox  wrote  as  follows: 
"For  some,  who  had  departed  from  the 
truth,  were  so  afraid  of  truth's  judgment, 
that  they  made  it  much  of  their  business  to 
cry  out  against  judging.  Wherefore  I  wrote 
a  paper,  proving  by  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
that  the  church  of  Christ  hath  power  and 
ability  to  judge  those  that  profess  to  be  of 
it,  not  only  with  respect  to  outward  things 
I  relating  to  this  world,  but  with  respect  to 
I  religious  matters  also."  This  "  paper"  which 
.  George  Fox  thus  refers  to  covers  about  five 
;• '  pages  of  his  Journal,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be 
;  very  interesting  and  instructive  to  all  well 
I  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our  Society. 

I  n  closing  his  paper  George  Fox  says : ' '  And 
'  this  divine,  spiritual,  heavenly  judgment 
was  given  of  God  to  his  holy  men  and  women. 
They  that  judge  in  God's  divine  matters, 
must  live  in  his  divine  Spirit,  power  and 
light  now  as  they  did  then;  which  spiritual 
and  Divine  judgment  Christ  has  given  to  his 
Church,  the  living  stones,  and  living  mem- 
I  bers,  that  make  up  his  spiritual  household; 
'  to  try  Jews,  apostles  and  prophets;  to  try 
faiths  and  religions,  trees  and  fruits,  shep-l 


herds  and  teachers,  and  to  try  spirits.  So 
the  living  members  have  a  living,  Divine 
judgment  in  the  church  of  Christ,  which 
He  is  the  Head  of,  the  Judge  of  all. 

"Nay,  the  church  has  power  given  them, 
which  is  farther  than  a  judgment;  for  what 
they  'bind  on  earth,  is  bound  in  heaven  by 
the  power  of  God'  and  what  they  loose  on 
earth  is  loosed  in  heaven  'by  the  power -of 
God.'  This  power  has  Christ  given  to  his 
living  members,  the  church." 

And  in  our  DiscipHne  we  find  this  query  : 

"Do  you  take  due  care  to  deal  with  all 
ofi'enders,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  wis- 
dom, without  partiality  or  unnecessary  de- 
lay? And  is  judgment  placed  where  it  ap- 
pears necessary,  in  the  authority  of  truth, 
according  to  our  Discipline?" 

I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  of  our 
Society  that  during  the  first  half  of  its  exist- 
ence, much  more  was  done  in  dealing  with 
ofi'enders  than  has  been  the  case  during  the 
latter  half.  The  John  Perrotts  and  the 
George  Keiths  were  all  dealt  with  and  dis- 
owned before  they  had  followers  of  sufficient 
numbers  to  cause  a  separation  in  the  Society. 
If  others  (who  by  preaching  what  has  been 
considered  unsound  doctrine  and  has  led  to 
separations  in  the  Society  of  Friends)  had 
been  taken  timely  by  the  Aquilas  and  Pris- 
cillas  and  taught  the  way  more  perfectly, 
doubtless  these  divisions  might  have  been 
prevented. 

These  things,  however,  have  occurred,  and 
they  cannot  now  be  changed,  but  I  would 
that  all  under  our  name  might  be  brought 
into  "unity  of  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

And  if  all  endeavored  to  live  up  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  following  lines  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  1  believe  they  would  be  greatly 
strengthened : 

"Would'st  thou  a  wanderer  reclaim, 
A  wild  and  restless  spirit  tame, — 
Check  the  warm  flow  of  youthful  blood. 
And  lead  a  lost  one  back  to  God? 

"  Pause,  if  thy  spirit's  wrath  be  stirred. 
Speak  not  to  him  a  bitter  word. 
Speak  not, — that  bitter  word  may  be 
The  stamp  that  seals  his  destiny. 

"  If  widely  he  hath  gone  astray. 
And  dark  excess  has  marked  his  way, 
'Tis  pitiful,  but  yet  beware, — 
Reform  must  come  from  kindly  care. 

"  Forbid  thy  parting  lips  to  move 
But  in  the  gentle  tones  of  love. 
Though  sadly  his  young  heart  hath  erred, 
Speak  not  to  him  a  bitter  word. 

"  The  lowering  frown  he  will  not  bear; 
The  venomed  chiding  will  not  hear; 
The  ardent  spirit  will  not  brook 
The  stinging  tooth  of  sharp  rebuke. 

"Thou  would'st  not  goad  the  restless  steed 
To  calm  his  fire  or  check  his  speed. 
Then  let  no  angry  tones  be  heard, — 
Speak  not  to  him  a  bitter  word. 

"Go  kindly  to  him,  make  him  feel 
Your  heart  yearns  deeply  for  his  weal; 
Tell  him  the  perils  of  the  way 
Wherein  his  devious  footsteps  stray. 

"So  shalt  thou  win  him, — call  him  back 
From  pleasures'  smooth,  seductive  track; 
And  warnings  thou  hast  mildly  given. 
May  guide  the  wanderer  to  Heaven." 

Job  S.  Gidley. 
North  Dartmouth,  Fifth  Month  23rd,  1908. 


For  "  The  Fribnd." 

A  Sound  Life  and  Conversation. 

The  article  in  The  Friend  for  Fifth  Month 
23rd,  "Occupy— And  Occupy  Wholly,"  met 
a  warm  response  in  my  heart;  I  thought  how 
beautiful  was  the  line  of  F.  R.  Havergal: 

"Whole-hearted,  true-hearted,  faithful  and  loyal." 

Some  writer  has  said  in  substance:  "If 
we  give  ourselves  to  God  by  halves,  we  can 
never  find  true  rest.  There  will  always  be 
a  lurking  disquiet  in  that  half  which  is  with- 
held." And  how  beautiful  is  the  promise 
to  those  who  "bring  all  the  tithes  into  the 
store-house."  Let  us  all  press  on  to  know 
the  fulness  of  the  blessing;  even  so  poured  out, 
that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough  to  re- 
ceive it,  so  that  our  hearts  will  overflow  in 
love  to  others.  And  may  none  of  us  rest 
in  outward  things  alone,  like  a  dear  friend, 
who  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  after  the 
loss  of  two  dear  children  said,  that  before 
this  severe  affliction  she  had  really  thought, 
that  going  to  meeting,  dressing  plain,  &c., 
with  justice  to  her  fellow-men,  was  all  that 
was  required  of  her.  After  much  exercise 
of  mind,  she  was  favored  to  know  a  true 
change  of  heart,  and  proved,  as  we  all  may, 
that  "The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  saveth  such  as  are  of 
a  contrite  spirit." 

I  remember  a  few  sweet  words  spoken  by 
a  foreigner  in  a  Quarterly  Meeting  in  the 
West,  more  than  twenty  years  ago:  "Let  the 
judgments  of  God  pass  over  our  thoughts, 
words  and  deeds;  then  we  shall  have  the 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

A  relative  of  mine,  in  his  last  sickness, 
dictated  a  letter  to  his  brothers,  to  be  read 
after  his  decease,  in  which  he  desired  them 
to  be  careful  of  their  thoughts,  for  they  are 
the  springs  of  all  our  actions.  May  none  of 
us  feel,  as  some  formerly  did,  "Our  lips  are 
our  own." 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  elderly  Friend 
in  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  uttered  these  words: 
"Friends  don't  talk  and  laugh  too  much;  it 
is  a  snare  that  Satan  uses  to  catch  Quakers 
in."  Yet  innocent  cheerfulness  is  an  excel- 
lent thing.  My  grandmother  said:  "There 
is  no  one  has  a  better  right  to  be  cheerful, 
than  a  Christian;"  some  of  us  would  feel  like 
adding,  "Or  nearly  as  good  a  right  to  be  so." 
"There  is  nothing,"  says  Lydia  Ann  Barclay, 
"gloomy  in  religion;  it  brings  true  sweetness 
and  content  with  it,  supporting  under  all 
trials  and  crowning  all  other  blessings." 
Yet  the  Bible  tells  us,  "  In  the  multitude  of 
words  there  wanteth  not  sin,  and  he  that 
refraineth  his  lips  is  wise."  Oh,  to  be  like 
the  early  Friends,  of  whom  William  Penn 
wrote,  their  "words  were  few  and  savory." 

"A  small  key  may  open  a  large  door." 
If  every  one  knew  how  much  sunshine  often 
comes  into  the  heart,  after  obeying  the 
Divine  command,  "Confess  your  faults  one 
to  another,"  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  more 
often  practiced.  D.  L.  Moody  recommended 
it  and  thought  it  a  help  against  doing  the 
same  wrong  again.  Some  writer  has  said: 
"  He  that  will  not  have  the  sweat  of  religion, 
cannot  expect  to  have  the  sweet."  May  none 
of  us,  as  an  Indian  expressed  it,  try  to  "go 
around  the  fire."  I  remember  the  words  of 
a  dear  ministering  Friend,  who  has  lately 
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gone  to  her  blessed  reward:  "We  must  all 
pass  through  the  fire,  that  we  may  becorne 
vessels  meet  for  the  Master's  use;  if  only  in 
our  daily  lives  and  conversation."  in  all 
outward  or  inward  trials  we  may  always 
prove  the  sweetness  of  the  promise:  "The 
Lord  is  good  to  them  that  wait  for  Him,  to 
the  soul  that  seeketh  Him." 

Many  years  ago,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
who  has  lately  passed  from  works  to  reward, 
was  engaged  as  head-carpenter  on  a  large 
job.  He  obtained  a  minute  from  his  meet- 
ing for  Gospel  service,  which  he  afterwards 
performed.  Some  one  was  wondering  what 
he  would  do  about  his  business.  Another 
ministering  Friend,  on  a  religious  visit  from 
a  neighboring  State,  was  at  my  father's 
house.  She  said  earnestly:  "He  must  hake 
the  prophet's  cake  first."  How  many  times 
1  have  thought  of  her  words.  We  may  find 
a  blessing  attending  it,  even  in  the  little 
things  of  our  daily  lives,  and  above  all  in 
striving  to  keep  the  "large  upper  room"  of 
our  hearts  ready  for  the  Master;  then  in  his 
own  right  time  He  will  come  and  eat  the 
Passover  with  us,  and  we  shall  have  the 
blessing  promised  "to  all  those  who  love 
his  appearing." 

Amy  M.  Otis. 

Sherwood,  N.  Y.,  Sixth  Month  5th,  1908. 

Joyful  Close  of  Life. 

Samuel  Emlen  of  Philadelphia,  during  the 
waking  hours  of  his  last  sickness,  was  fre- 
quently engaged  in  declaring  of  the  power, 
mercy  and  goodness  of  God  to  his  soul,  and 
of  the  rich  consolations  with  which  his  mind 
was  supported,  and  frequently  repeated: 
"Their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  1  re- 
member no  more;  I  will  cast  all  their  sins 
behind  my  back;"  and  in  much  brokenness 
of  spirit:  "Ye  shall  have  a  song  as  in  the 
night,  when  an  holy  solemnity  is  kept,  and 
gladness  of  heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with 
a  pipe  to  come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord, 
to  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel."  "Oh!  the 
tears  of  holy  joy  which  flow  down  my  cheeks ; 
sing  praises,  high  praises  to  my  God.  1  feel 
nothing  in  my  way,  although  my  conduct 
through  life  has  not  been  in  every  respect 
as  guarded  as  it  might  have  been.  The 
main  bent  of  my  mind  has  been  to  serve  thee, 
O  God,  who  are  glorious  in  holiness,  and 
fearful  in  praises.  1  am  sure  I  have  loved 
godliness,  and  hated  iniquity;  that  my  peti- 
tions to  the  throne  of  Grace  have  been  ac- 
companied with  faith."  He  had  a  precious 
evidence  that  his  sins  were  forgiven,  and 
was  not  sensible  of  having  injured  anyone, 
nor  broken  up  any  poor  family  for  rents,  but 
had  given  up  mucn;  which  is  a  great  con- 
solation, seeing  its  the  merciful  who  obtain 
mercy. 

On  First-day  the  twenty-ninth  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1799,  he  appeared  as  cheerful  and 
pleasant  as  at  any  time,  his  mind  being  re- 
markably calm  and  covered  with  love,  and 
was  comforted  with  the  calls  and  sympathy 
of  friends,  more  or  less  of  whom  generally 
visited  him  every  day  during  his  short  con- 
finement within  doors.  He  went  to  bed 
about  ten  o'clock  on  First-day  evening,  lay 
awhile  without  pain  and  fell  comfortably  to 
sleep  for  about  an  hour,  when  he  awoke 
about  twelve  o'clock,  being  seized  violently. 


This  attack  soon  appearing  more  alarrning 
than  any  before,  two  of  his  near  connections 
and  a  physician  were  called  in,  when  he  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  family.  No  pros- 
pect of  benefit  appearing  from  further  medi- 
cal aid,  he  was  desirous  that  nothing  might 
be  attempted,  but  wished  to  lie  as  quiet  as 
possible,  saying:  "All  I  want  is  heaven. 
Lord!  receive  my  spirit,"  and  was  earnest 
that  those  about  him  might  pray  for  his 
preservation  in  patience  to  the  end.  "My 
pain  is  great.  My  God!  grant  me  patience; 
humble,  depending  patience,"  and  then  re- 
peated: "Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  trouble; 
1  will  deHver  thee  and  thou  shalt  glorify 
me,"  and  also  with  considerable  fervency, 
part  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  Shortly  after- 
wards: "Oh!  how  precious  a  thing  it  is  to 
feel  the  Spirit  itself,  bearing  witness  with 
our  spirits  that  we  are  his.  Oh,  this  soul  is 
an  awful  thing!  I  feel  it  so;  you  who  hear 
me  mind.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die!  The 
invisible  world,  how  awful."  His  end  being 
now  fast  approaching,  he  said:  "I  entreat 
that  nothing  may  be  done  to  me,  but  what 
1  may  request,  that  my  mind  may  not  be 
diverted,  that  my  whole  mind  may  be  cen- 
tered in  aspirations  to  the  throne  of  Grace." 
Shortly  after:  "Almighty  Father,  come 
quickly,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will,  and  receive 
my  spirit."  When  he  lay  quietly  awhile, 
the  conflict  being  apparently  over,  but  feel- 
ing again  the  clogs  of  humanity,  he  said  in 
a  low  voice:  "I  thought  I  was  gone,"  and 
added,  "Christ  Jesus  receive  my  spirit." 
These  were  his  last  words;  a  few  minutes 
after  which  he  departed  without  sigh,  groan, 
or  struggle,  about  half-past  four  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  thirteenth  day  of  Twelfth 
Month,  1799.     A.  F. 

Classes  in  the  Church. — "  If  a  vagabond 
went  to  church  twice,  he  would  be  something 
better  than  a  vagabond,"  says  one  speaking 
on  the  vexed  subject  of  classes  in  the  church. 
If  there  was  in  the  place  that  which  drew 
the  vagabond,  that  which  appealed  to  some- 
thing within  him,  the  inward  man  would 
begin  to  develop,  and  with  its  growth  the 
outward  man  would  begin  to  take  on  new 
habit  and  that  respectability  of  self-respect. 
When  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  the  worrying 
about  "classes"  in  the  church  is  chiefly  done 
by  the  outsiders.  Inside,  the  members, 
richer  or  poorer,  are  interested  in  the  work 
they  have  to  do  and  the  lives  they  are  to  live; 
they  are  not  particularly  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  inviting  each  other  to  dinner. 
— Forward. 

The  men  whom  God  accepts  are  not  the 
men  whom  the  world  accepts.  If  with  clean 
hands  and  pure  heart  a  man  walks  humbly 
before  God,  controlling  his  tongue,  he  will 
tower  above  the  worldling,  and  thus  become 
a  target  for  those  whose  lives  his  life  rebukes. 
We  must  expect  this  as  part  of  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  our  deed  of  acceptance.  Upon 
the  coat  of  arms  which  is  the  seal  upon  this 
deed  are  these  words:  "Lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway."  In  these  words  lie  the  reason  of 
your  non-acceptance  by  the  world,  for  they 
"will  not  come  to  Me  that  (they)  might  have 
life."  If  the  woHd  rejects  Christ,  should  we 
complain  when  it  rejects  us? — Selected.  j 


From  Palm  to  Pine. 

(Concluded  from  page  388.) 

On  the  crest  of  the  "divide,"  west  of 
Trinidad,  we  crossed  the  line  into  the  State 
of  Colorado.  We  had  traveled  directly 
across  Arizona,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  miles,  and  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  through  New  Mexico, 
But  there  are  congressmen  and  others  who 
advocate  admitting  into  the  Union  these 
two  territories  as  one  state.  That  would 
make  a  commonwealth  eight  hundred  and 
forty  miles  long  and  four  hundred  miles 
wide,  about  equivalent  in  extent  to  the  com- 
bined area  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky.  As  one  contem- 
plates the  possibilities  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory, he  cannot  fail  to  have  an  enlarged 
sense  of  the  undeveloped  resources  of  oui 
country,  and  an  increased  respect  for  th«i 
effort  being  put  forth  by  President  Roose- 
velt and  others  to  aid  the  heroic  people  01 
these  territories  and  elsewhere  to  "make 
the  wilderness  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose."  This  can  be  done.  It  is  being  done 
But  the  task  is  beyond  the  resources  of  th( 
population  that  can  exist  under  presen 
conditions.  Let  the  Federal  governmen 
build  the  dams  and  cut  the  larger  channel; 
for  irrigation,  and  in  a  short  time  a  won 
drous  change  takes  place.  Two  million  dol 
lars  or  more  were  expended  by  the  govern 
ment  in  Salt  River  Valley,  near  Phoeni 
Ariz.  Immediately  there  was  a  great  in 
flux  of  population,  and  already  this  valle; 
is  famous  for  the  variety  and  abundance  6 
its  products.  The  people  can  now  begii 
returning  to  the  government  the  mone* 
expended  in  the  necessary  initial  develop 
ment  work.  It  were  well  for  our  land  i 
every  president  and  every  congressmai 
too,  were  familiar  with  the  conditions  am 
needs  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  wer 
magnanimous  enough  to  labor  for  the  gooi 
of  all. 

At  daybreak  of  our  third  morning  fror 
Pasadena,  we  were  leaving  La  Junta  June 
tion,  not  many  miles  from  Trinidad,  out 
car  having  been  side-tracked  until  a  trai 
from  Chicago  should  come  and  takg  us  fror 
the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  Denvei 
This  gave  us  a  quiet  night;  but,  as  if  to  prt 
vent  us  from  sleeping  too  soundly,  a  shiftin 
engine  gave  our  car  an  occasional  bumfl 
followed,  of  course,  by  the  jerk  of  a  car  wit' 
set  brakes. 

Much  of  southeastern  Colorado  is  fin 
country  for  raising  cattle,  sheep  and  hog: 
The  land  is  high  and  rolling,  with  just  butt 
ranges  and  hills  enough  to  break  the  mc 
notony  of  the  plains.  The  ranches  ar 
fenced,  as  was  the  case  also  in  much  of  Ne^ 
Mexico.  The  shacks  and  little  cottages  c 
the  ranchmen  are  insignificant,  indeed,  ami 
the  vastness  around  them.  Their  exterio 
at  least,  gives  no  suggestion  of  the  intell 
gence  and  culture  that  often  are  house 
within.  But  the  browsing  herds  in  th 
pastures  and  the  fine  teams  of  horses  an 
excellent  vehicles  on  the  highways,  betokei 
thrift  and  prosperity. 

At  Pueblo  we  recognized  familiar  scene 
in  the  great  ore  smelters  and  rolling  mill 
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having  passed  through  that  city  en  route 
to  Cahfornia  in  1905.  At  Colorado  Springs, 
seventy-five  miles  south  of  Denver,  we 
stopped  long  enough  to  enjoy  a  deliberate 
gaze  on  snowy  Pike's  Peak  and  the  range 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  It  occupies  a 
wrresponding  relation  to  the  city  v/ith  that 
af  Mt.  Lowe  to  Pasadena.  Although  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak  is  five  thousand  feet 
higher  from  sea  level  than  Mt.  Lowe  or 
Mt.  Wilson,  the  elevation  above  the  adja- 
;ent  plain  is  about  the  same.  The  street 
;ars  carrying  the  sign,  "Manitou"  and 
"The  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  made  us  wish 
"or  a  stop-over  of  a  few  hours,  but  these 
ire  delights  as  yet  untarnished  by  famil- 
arity. 

It  seemed  like  getting  back  to  homeland 
to  behold  again  the  half-remembered  scen- 
zry  about  Denver — the  plains  to  eastward, 
:he  "castle  rocks,"  the  rugged  glens,  the 
listant  mountains.  But  we  almost  shouted 
vith  delight  as,  added  to  these,  we  saw  to 
eeward  of  rocks,  trees  and  fences,  the  last 
races  of  a  belated  blizzard — the  drifted 
snow  seeping  av/ay  in  the  genial  warmth  of 
fhe  clear  sunlight. 

It  was  10.30  A.  M.  when  we  arrived  in 
Denver — the  metropolis  of  the  Plains, 
iaving  to  wait  several  hours  for  a  train  to 
Joulder,  we  visited  the  City  Park,  passing 
;n  route  the  State  Capitol  Building  and 
nany  other  places  of  interest.  The  re- 
naining  thirty  miles  of  our  journey,  making 
n  all  fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
niles,  was  uneventful,  and  not  of  special 
nterest.  No  mountains  climbed  or  tun- 
leled,  no  rivers  crossed,  no  canyons  ex- 
Jored,  no  cities  passed — merely  a  cross- 
»untry  run,  through  fertile  farming  lands 
Old  pastures,  to  a  city  of  twelve  thousand 
nhabitants  at  the  entrance  to  Boulder  Can- 
ran,  with  mountains  exceedingly  rocky  and 
[land,  rising  precipitously  to  the  westward. 
)ddly  enough,  our  train  ran  out  upon  a 
'>Y"  siding  and  backed  us  into  the  city — 
«rtainly  putting  us  in  "good  shape  to  get 
kway  again,"  as  some  one  said.  We  learned 
later  that  this  is  not  the  regular  method  of 
approach,  but  a  convenient  way  of  doing 
men  the  train  neither  goes  up  the  canyon 
>r  northward  on  the  main  line  to  Cheyenne, 
Montana. 

I  Just  fifty  years  ago  the  first  white  settler 
drrived  in  what  is  now  Boulder  County. 
Denver  had  not  been  founded.    To  the 
» vfisitor  to-day  these  facts  seem  incredible. 
\s  a  place  of  residence  and  an  educational 
;entre,  the  location  of  Boulder  is  ideal. 
;  Most  of  the  buildings  are  substantially  built 
jf  bricks.    The  University  of  Colorado  oc- 
:upies  a  commanding  position  on  the  hill  to 
:  ;he  south  of  the  business  centre.  Back 
of  the  University  buildings  and  further  up 
:he  slope,  are  the  large  auditorium  and 
.  5ther  buildings  and  cottages  of  the  Colorado 
Chautauqua,  just  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  Bell 
.  Canyon  with  its  wealth  of  breezy  pines, 
:  mossy  glens  and  tilted  rocks.    On  the  slope 
i  1:0  the  northward  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
•  is  a  large  sanitarium,  under  the  Battle 
;  |3reek  management 

Through  the  midst  of  the  city  dashes  and 
1;  i;parkles  the  Boulder  Creek,  a  stream  of 
i  pnsiderable  volume,  many  times  more  than 


can  be  utilized  in  irrigation.    By  the  side- 
walk of  almost  every  street  ripples  the  clear 
mountain  water,  diverted  from  its  channel 
for  use  in  garden  plots  and  to  keep  ever 
thrifty  the  fruit  trees  and  maples  that  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  place.    Yet  Boulder 
is  not  so  finished  a  city  as  Pasadena.  Pave- 
ments and  cement  gutters  are  not  built  far 
out  into  the  country  to  advertise  the  enter- 
prise of  real  estate  agents  and  beguile  the 
"tenderfoot."    Cement  work  and  masonry 
here  must  be  built  to  withstand  frost  rather 
than  eyesight.    We  miss  the  profusion  of 
flowers  that  are  the  pride  of  California, 
likewise  the  stately  palms  and  depending 
pepper  trees,  but  the  mountain  pines  and 
apple  orchards  are  just  as  dear  to  me;  and 
1  had  rather  hear  the  laughing  water  than 
listen  to  the  mocking  bird,  though  each 
beguiles  the  midnight  hour.    Boulder  is 
five  thousand  three  hundred  feet  and  up- 
ward above  sea  level.    The  air  is  dry  and 
exhilarating.    The  sun  shines  more  than 
three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  yet  there 
is  usually  some  precipitation  every  month. 
A  strong  wind  from  the  mountains  rushes 
out  from  Boulder  Canyon  quite  frequently, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  a  rare  occurrence  for  wind 
and   rain   to  come  together.  Wonderful 
stillness  appears  to  be  the  usual  accompan- 
iment of  storms,  as  when  six  inches  of  snow 
stand  on  the  end  of  a  paling.    The  status 
and  resources  of  the  city  may  be  judged 
somewhat  by  the  following  data:  Univer- 
sity and  High  School,  with  enrollment  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  students;  nine  public  school  buildings; 
the  Chautauqua,  the  mecca  for  thousands  of 
teachers  and  tourists;  eleven  churches;  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  costing  ^40,000;  four 
banks,  holding  on  deposit  two  and  a  quarter 
millions;  a  fine  Carnegie  Library;  natural 
gas  and  oil  within  a  few  miles;  both  steam 
and  electric  railway  to  Denver;  unsurpassed 
opportunities  for  mountain  sport  of  every 
kind,    including   gold-mining.    Since  the 
"hard  times,"  some  of  the  gold  mines  (?) 
have  "shut  down"  for  lack  of  capital. 
Boulder  has  drinking  water  that  cannot  be 
excelled.    It   comes   from   the  Arapahoe 
glacier,  about  twenty  miles  up  the  canyon. 
By  a  vote  of  the  citizens,  women  included, 
all  the  saloons  were  closed  effectually  about 
a  year  ago,  and  the  usual  good  results  of  a 
well  enforced  prohibition  law  have  followed. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  a  large  brewery 
still  does  a  thriving  export  business  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.    It  operates  under  a 
state  license  that  the  local  authorities  are 
powerless  to  revoke. 

Boulder  Canyon  is  rugged  and  wild  beyond 
description,  its  rocky  walls  reverberating  to 
the  sound  of  many  waters. 

There  is  no  established  Friends'  Meeting 
here,  other  than  the  "  Friends'  Church," 
where  the  method  and  expression  of  public 
worship  is  largely  pre-arranged,  and  silent 
worship  is  not  much  practiced.  Those  who 
love  the  old  way  best,  some  twelve  to  twenty 
in  number,  have  for  two  years  past  been 
invited  to  meet  at  ten  o'clock  on  First  and 
Fifth-days  at  the  home  of  Joshua  and  Irene 
Smith,  No.  742  Marine  Street. 

As  one  moves  about  from  place  to  place, 
over  our  vast  and  wondrous  land,  he  meets 


everywhere  with  kind  and  thoughtful  people, 
who  talk  about  the  Lord  Jesus  and  seem  to 
"love  his  appearing."  The  bond  of  fellowship 
with  all  such  is  closer  woven,  and  our  sorrow 
for  the  wayward  and  wandering  is  deepened. 
As  was  well  said  by  A.  W.  P.  in  The  Friend 
of  Fifth  Month  23rd:  "This  world  is  a  beau- 
tiful world,  the  workmanship  of  Him  who 
would  have  all  things  beautiful — who  would 
have  the  lives  of  all  men  everywhere  filled 
with  the  henuty  of  holiness."  We  find  that 
sorrow  and  disappointment  are  common  to 
everybody,  but  that  many  have  found  the 
Source  of  Power  that  enabled  them  to  "joy 
in  tribulation" — that  makes  them  "more 
than  conquerors."  "The  only  amaran- 
thine flower  on  earth  is  Virtue,  the  only 
lasting  treasure  Truth." 

Whether,  then,  we  labor  and  love  in  the 
enchanting  vales  or  by  the  sunny  sea  of 
Southern  California,  deep  in  the  mines  of 
Arizona  or  Pennsylvania,  upon  the  great 
plains  of  the  Middle  West,  or  amid  the  busy 
marts  of  trade  in  a  great  metropolis,  whether 
our  work  be  public  or  private,  great  or  small, 
it  matters  little,  just  so  it  be  done  "with 
good  will  as  to  the  Lord"  and  not  for  sel- 
fish ends.  If  we  bear  upon  our  hearts  a  liv- 
ing concern  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  we 
become  a  part  of  the  universal  church  mili- 
tant "whose  names  are  enrolled  in  heaven." 
And  with  the  love  of  God  to  men  giving 
impetus  and  action  to  our  lives,  and  filling 
us  with  hope,  let  us  regard  no  man  as  "com- 
mon or  unclean"  because  of  his  occupation, 
if  it  be  useful,  or  his  environment,  if  it  be 
a  necessary  condition. 

"Oh,  brother  man,  fold  to  thy  heart  thy  brother; 
Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  God  is  there; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other; 
Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a  prayer." 

B.  F.  Whitson. 

Boulder,  Colorado. 


It  is  a  life  from  Christ  that  gives  us  an 
influence  for  good;  it  is  a  life  in  Him  that 
makes  that  influence  powerful;  it  is  a  life 
for  Him  that  makes  that  influence  something 
we  shall  not  be  afraid  to  own  in  the  day  of 
judgment.  We  cannot  associate  with  Christ 
in  intimate  friendly  relationship  without  giv- 
ing out  a  permanent  influence  for  righteous- 
ness. The  influential  men  of  a  community 
are  not  the  men  who  tower  above  others, 
mentally,  physically,  or  financially,  but  the 
men  who  are  living  Christ's  life  as  He  would 
if  He  were  in  their  places.  What  an  exceed- 
ingly precious  thought,  that  the  poorest, 
weakest  and  dullest  can  become  the  most 
influential. — Selected. 


How  Do  You  Get  On,  in  your  pilgrimage 
to  the  celestial  city? — Never  mind  how  much 
this  question  may  puzzle  you;  do  your  best 
to  reply  to  it.  If  your  answer  be  satisfac- 
tory, so  much  the  better;  and  if  not,  it  may 
set  you  on  "redeeming  the  time."  Of  this 
be  assured,  that  the  health  and  strength  of 
Samson,  the  riches  of  Tyre,  Babylon,  and 
Jerusalem,  and  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  King  Solomon  would  be  altogether  worth- 
less to  you,  unless,  through  God's  grace  and 
a  saving  faith  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  your 
heart  and  your  hope  were  set  on  heaven. — 
Old  Humphrey  s  Portfolio.  '|» 
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Prayer  in  the  Tiger  Jungle. 

Dr.  Chamberlain,  in  1863,  was  going  on  a 
long  journey  into  central  India.  It  required 
a  tour  of  twelve  hundred  miles  on  horseback, 
and  four  or  five  months'  time,  and  was 
fraught  with  great  peril  from  jungle  fever, 
and,  still  worse,  jungle  tigers. 

The  travelers  had  reached  the  farthest 
northern  point,  expecting  to  find  a  govern- 
ment steamer,  when  they  struck  the  Pran- 
heta  River,  an  affluent  of  the  great  Goda- 
very,  a  stream  of  tumultuous  waters,  three 
miles  wide.  The  steamer,  in  attempting  to 
stem  that  fierce  current,  had  broken  its 
machinery  and  could  not  come  to  their  aid. 
There  was  now  no  way  out  of  their  trouble 
but  to  march  through  the  seventy-five  miles 
of  that  deadly  jungle,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
second  cataract  reach  the  next  steamer. 

Near  the  end  a  new  obstacle  arose  in  their 
way.  Two  huntsmen  crossed  their  track, 
from  whom  they  learned  that  the  back- 
water of  the  Godavery  flood,  thirty  feet 
higher  than  usual,  had  made  unfordable  the 
affluents  beyond.  And  they  were  told  that 
there  was  neither  boat  nor  raft  nor  any 
floating  material  to  make  a  raft,  whereby 
to  cross  to  the  knoll,  where  they  had  pur- 
posed to  encamp.  The  party  were  even 
then  standing  in  the  wet  and  mud.  The 
royal  guides  and  native  preachers,  who  were 
in  the  party,  were  disheartened  and  at  their 
wits'  end;  and  the  hungry  roar  of  the  tigers 
could  be  heard  about  them  as  the  night 
began  to  fall.  At  this  point.  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain rode  apart  to  commit  the  whole  case  to 
Him  who  said:  "Call  upon  me  in  the  day 
of  trouble!  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  glorify  Me." 

And  the  substance  of  that  prayer  in  the 
greatest  strait  of  his  life  was  this: 

"Master,  was  it  not  for  thy  sake  that  we 
came  here?  Did  we  not  covenant  with  Thee 
for  the  journey  through?  Have  we  not 
faithfully  preached  thy  name  the  whole  long 
way?  Have  we  shirked  any  danger,  have 
we  quailed  before  any  foe?  Didst  Thou  not 
promise,  T  will  be  with  thee?'  Now  we 
need  Thee.  We  are  in  blackest  danger  for 
this  night.  Only  Thou  canst  save  us  from 
this  jungle,  these  tigers,  this  flood.  O  Mas- 
ter, show  me  what  to  do!" 

An  answer  came,  says  Dr.  Chamberlain, 
not  audible  but  distinct,  as  though  spoken 
in  my  ear  by  human  voice:  "  Tiirn  to  the  left, 
io  the  Godavery,  and  you  will  find  rescue." 

It  was  a  mile  to  the  river.  Its  banks  were 
all  overflowed,  and  there  was  no  village  nor 
rising  ground  for  a  camp.  So  said  the  guides. 
Again,  the  leader  of  this  caravan  rode  apart, 
and  lifted  to  God  another  prayer;  and  again 
came  that  inner  voice,  "  Turn  to  the  left,  to 
the  (jodavery,  and  you  will  find  rescue." 

Again  he  consulted  his  guides,  but  only 
to  meet  new  opposition.  It  would  take  half 
an  hour  to  make  the  experiment  of  reaching 
the  river  bank,  and  they  would  only  lose 
just  so  much  precious  time,  and  have  to 
come  back  to  the  jungle  after  all,  leaving 
themselves  so  much  less  time  to  press  for- 
ward to  a  bluff  six  hours  further  on,  and  it 
would  be  dark-man-hour,  and  then — the 
tigere! 

with  the  deeper  darkness  of  despair  fall- 


ing on  the  whole  company,  again  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain rode  apart  for  prayer.  Once  more 
that  inexplicable  inner  response,  heard  only 
by  that  praying  soul,  came  with  thrilling 
distinctness.  "//  is  God's  answer  to  my 
prayer,"  said  Dr.  Chamberlain,  "  I  cannot 
doubt.   I  must  act,  and  that  instantly." 

And  so  he  called  a  halt,  and,  against  all 
remonstrance,  commanded  the  column  to 
wheel  about  sharply  to  the  left,  and  take  the 
shortest  way  to  the  river.  To  the  native 
preachers  who  looked  up  into  his  face  as 
though  to  ask  a  solution  of  these  strange 
movements.  Dr.  Chamberlain  could  only  re- 
spond, "There  is  rescue  at  the  river."  The 
word  went  round  among  the  coolies:  "The 
dhora  has  heard  of  some  help  at  the  river." 
He  had,  indeed,  heard  of  help,  but  it  was  all 
as  much  a  mystery  to  him  as  to  them  what 
that  help  was  to  be.  Anxiety  was  gone,  and 
in  its  place  a  strange,  intense  expectancy. 

Just  before  reaching  the  river.  Dr.  Cham- 
berlain cantered  ahead,  all  his  senses  keenly 
observant.  And  as  he  emerged  from  the 
dense  undergrowth  of  bushes,  there,  right 
at  his  feet,  tied  to  a  tree  at  the  shore,  lay  a  large 
flatboat,  built  by  the  British  authorities  to 
ferry  over  artillery  and  elephants.  It  be- 
longed at  a  station  high  up  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Godavery.  Two  men  were  try- 
ing to  keep  the  boat  afloat  in  the  tossing 
current. 

"How  came  this  boat  here?"  said  the 
doctor.  They,  taking  him  to  be  a  govern- 
ment official  calling  them  to  account,  begged 
him  not  to  be  angry,  and  protested  that  tliey 
had  done  their  best  to  keep  the  boat  where 
it  belonged,  but  that  it  seemed  to  them 
possessed.  A  huge  rolling  wave  had  swept 
down  the  river,  snapped  the  cables,  and 
drove  the  boat  before  it.  Despite  their  best 
endeavors,  it  was  carried  further  and  further 
from  its  moorings;  they  said  they  had  fought 
all  day  to  get  it  back  to  the  other  shore,  and 
an  hour  before  they  had  given  up,  let  it  float 
to  its  present  position,  and  then  tied  it  to  a 
tree. 

Dr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  clothed  with 
full  authority  to  use  any  government  prop- 
erty required  on  the  journey,  took  possession 
of  course,  and  astonished  the  whole  party 
who  now  came  in  sight,  with  a  means  both 
of  safety  and  transportation,  which  no  hu- 
man foresight  could  have  improved. 

"  Who,"  says  the  grateful  missionary,  "had 
ordered  the  tidal  wave  that  had  torn  that 
boat  from  its  moorings,  and  driven  it  so 
many  miles  down  the  river  (and  across  from 
the  north  to  the  south  bank),  and  that  had 
thwarted  every  endeavor  of  the  frightened 
boatmen  to  force  it  back  to  the  north  shore, 
and  had  brought  it  to  the  little  cove-like 
recess,  at  just  that  point  where  we  would 
strike  the  river?  Who,  but  He  on  whose 
orders  we  had  come;  He  who  had  said,  T 
will  be  with  you;'  who  knew  beforehand  the 
dire  straits  in  which  we  should  be  in  that 
very  place,  on  that  very  day,  that  very  hour; 
and  who  had  thrice  told  me  distinctly,  'Turn 
to  the  left,  to  the  Godavery,  and  you  will 
find  rescue?'  1  bowed  my  head  in  reverence, 
and  thanked  God  for  this  signal  answer  to 
my  prayer." 

Dr.  Chamberlain  closes  his  sketch  of  that 
critical  day  with  these  solemn  words : 


"Nothing  can  equal  the  vivid  conscious- 
ness we  had  that  day  of  the  presence  of  the 
Master;  nothing  can  surpass  the  vividness  ol 
the  certitude  that  God  did  intervene  to  savt: 
us.  Some  who  have  not  tested  it  may  sneei  '< 
and  doubt;  hut  we  five  know  that  God  hear' 
prayer." — Arthur  T.  Pierson. 

Science  and  Industry. 

Making  Matches. — The  nations  of  thi 
world  strike  3,000,000  matches  every  minuti 
of  the  twenty-four  hours.  Nearly  one-hal 
of  these  are  ignited  in  this  country.  Ameri 
cans  use  up  the  enormous  total  of  700,000, 
000,000  a  year. 

Hundreds  of  factories  over  the  countn 
are  engaged  in  this  industry.  One  on  thi 
Pacific  Coast  covers  two  hundred  and  fort] 
acres,  with  thirty-two  miles  of  railroa< 
which  supply  the  match  machines  witlfii 
200,000  feet  of  sugar  pine  and  yellow  piri' 
logs  a  day. 

For  the  manufacture  of  the  match  th 
best  grade  of  wood  is  necessary.  Sapwoodj 
knotty  or  cross-grained  timber  will  not  do. 

The  match  manufacturers  are  as  mucl 
concerned  over  the  timber  supply  questio; 
as  any  others.  It. might  be  supposed  tha 
because  matches  are  small  the  makers  c 
them  would  utilize  scraps  and  left-over: 
This  is  never  the  case.  The  match  machin 
takes  the  finest  timber  and  what  it  reject 
goes  to  the  by-product  yard.  Among  th| 
by-products  turned  out  by  the  large  Pacifi 
Coast  factory  are  1,000  doors  and  8oosash( 
daily. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  impossib 
to  carry  on  the  match  business  at  all  ; 
present  prices  if  the  rejected  lumber  wei 
not  worked  into  something  else. 

This  country,  although  it  has  the  moi 
abundant  material  and  the  finest  machinei 
in  the  world,  does  not  manufacture  enouj^ 
matches  to  supply  the  home  market.  Tho 
sands  of  dollars'  worth  are  annually  irl 
ported  from  Germany,  Austria,  Franc; 
Sweden  and  other  countries  where  they  a 
made  by  cheaper  labor  and  poorer  machi 
ery  and  usually  from  higher-priced  wool 
The  imports  are  largely  safety  mate' 
which  can  be  struck  only  on  the  box  or  oth| 
specially  prepared  surface. 

Nearly  every  manufacturing  company  h 
machinery  made  specially  for  its  use,  ai 
covered  by  patents,  and  it  also  employs  pr 
cesses  discovered  or  devised  by  its  own  chei 
ists  and  mechanics,  and  kept  secret  to  pi 
vent  rivals  from  obtaining  and  profiting  ' 
them.  A  single  machine  has  been  kno\ 
to  turn  out  1 77,926,400  matches  in  one  day 
boxed  and  labled  ready  for  shipment. 

Some  matches  are  shaved  with  the  grc 
from  sawed  blocks,  some  are  cut  both  wa|; 
by  saws.  In  some  factories  the  blocks 
boiled  to  make  them  cut  easily.  By  soi; 
machines  a  boiled  or  steamed  log  is  revolvli 
on  its  own  axis,  and  a  shaving — the  thicknip 
of  a  match — is  cut  round  and  round.  T\f 
shaving  is  at  the  same  time  cut  into  lengiS 
and  split  into  match  sticks.  Round  matcls 
are  made  by  forcing  them  through  dies.  7e 
Japanese  make  paper  matches. — Chiai) 
Daily  News.  1 
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ne  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  possessed 
y  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
his  remarkable  manuscript,  of  enormous 
imensions,  thirty-six  inches  by  twenty, 
burden  for  two  or  three  men — consists  at 
resent  of  three  hundred  and  nine  leaves 
ivided  into  two  columns.  The  material 
sed  is  M'ell-prepared  parchment,  about 
ne  hundred  and  sixty  entire  asses'  hides 
aving  been  required. 

Written  in  Gothic  minuscules,  the  letters 
re  wonderfully  distinct.  The  initials,  sim- 
le  in  design,  are  ornamented  with  both 
3lors  and  gold,  now  and  again  v/ith  figures, 
he  boards  of  thick  oak,  are  provided  with 
lassive  clasps.  They,  however,  suffered 
Dnsiderably  at  the  great  fire  at  the  royal 
alace  of  Stockholm  in  1697,  when,  in  order 
)  save  it  from  the  flames,  the  giant  book 
as  thrown  out  from  a  great  height.  In 
319  the  volume  was  subjected  to  thorough 
.-pairs,  the  original  clasps  being  retained. 

The  contents  consist  of  the  books  of  the 
Id  and  New  Testament;  Josephus'  "Anti- 
uitates  judicis"  and  "Bellum  judaicum;" 
ritings  of  Isidorus  Hispalensis  and  Johan- 
icius;  Cosm.as'  Bohemian  Chronicle;  a  con- 
■ssionary;  a  calendar,  containing  among 
:her  items  a  necrology  of  the  greatest 
nportance  for  the  domestic  history  of 
ohemia;  concluding  with  a  collection  of 
<orcisms  for  curing  epilepsy  and  for  the 
iscovery  of  thieves. 

Basing  the  conclusion  on  the  fact  that 
le  above  calendar  closes  v/ith  the  year 
224,  it  has  been  deemed  possible  to  decide 
le  age  of  the  MS.  and  ascribe  it  to  the  years 
224-1239.  The  principal  part  may  be 
lore  ancient  by  two  centuries  than  the 
ilendar. — The  American  Boy. 

Notes  on  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  John, 
y  J.  Rendall  Harris,  vol.  i,  page  19,  concern 
ig  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

To  the  elect  seed,  whether  in  Israel  or  in 
16  world,  who  receive  Him,  He  gives  power 
J  become  sons  of  God, — and  this  receiving 
lim  is  the  same  thing  as  believing  into  his 
ame.  This  new  Divine  birth  has  become 
ossible  to  us  only  by  the  Lord  having  first 
jined  Himself  to  our  nature  in  the  incarna- 
on. 

Our  Lord  came  on  earth  as  the  head  of  a 
ew  divine-human  race  to  initiate  a  new 
)ce  and  to  perpetuate  it.  This  new  race  is 
is  body  which  He  as  the  head  actuates  and 
ispires.  To  be  gathered  into  this  royal  race 
.  the  "one  thing"  par  excellence,  in  com- 
arison  with  which  all  things  else  are  mere 
ladows.    .    .  . 

John  never  once  uses  the  word  meaning 
Taith"  but  always  one  meaning  "to  believe 
ito"  (this  phrase  occurs  upwards  of  thirty 
imes  in  the  Gospel  bearing  his  name).  He 
ees  in  faith  an  active  power  which  lays  hold 
f  its  object.  .  .  .  With  John  faith  in 
esus  translates  us  into  Jesus  and  makes  us 

sons  of  God."  To  believe  on  Him  implies 
ransition  from  one  state  of  being  to  another. 

J.  J.  Neave. 

Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

A  FINE  and  elaborate  "Handbook  ot  the  Yearly 
!ieeting''  lately  held  in  Birmingham,  England,  pub- 
shed  in  advance  to  aid  attenders  and  to  inform  the 
ublic,  was  duly  received  by  The  Friend-V^U  appears 


characteristic  of  the  thorough  and  painstaking  care  with 
which  able  members  prepare  and  execute  their  work 
for  their  religious  Society  in  England. 

It  contains  "  Passages  from  the  Writings  of  Friends," 
twenty-nine  kinds  of  general  information  to  aid  trav- 
ellers and  strangers;  three  fine  maps  of  Birmingham  and 
suburbs;  nine  able  papers  by  members  on  the  history 
and  present  social  work  of  the  meetings  and  members; 
and  a  program  of  the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
for  this  year.  We  note  several  pictorial  illustrations, 
and  are  impressed  with  the  evidence  which  this  and 
other  preliminary  publications  show  of  the  high  appre- 
ciation which  English  members  hold  of  the  position  and 
work  of  their  religious  Society. 


A  NEW  Yearly  Meeting  on  the  American  Continent, 
that  of  Nebraska,  opened  on  the  4th  instant,  at  Central 
City. 

The  vocal  Ministry,  of  which  prayer  and  praise  form 
a  part,  gives  us  cause  for  thankfulness  in  its  faithful 
testimony  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
many  among  us  are  not  only  drawn  into  fellowship  with 
one  another,  but  into  that  vital  union  with  Him  who 
is  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  which  is  of  supreme 
importance.  We  have  the  impression  that  the  vocal 
Ministry,  though  freer  from  the  peculiarity  and  eccen- 
tricity that  marked  some  of  the  utterances  of  a  former 
day,  is  now  often  less  influential  and  less  powerful  in 
its  personality  than  was  much  of  the  ministry  of  pre- 
vious generations.  How  far  this  may  be  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  silent  members  of  our  congregations  to 
take  their  right  share  in  the  "work  of  worship"  it  is 
hard  to>tell,  but  we  fear  that  some  attend  our  meetings 
without  much  desire  either  to  learn  from  or  uphold  the 
Ministry,  and  with  but  little  apparent  concern  for  its 
exercise. — Durham  Quarterly  Meeting's  Triennial  Report 
to  London  Yearly  Meeting. 


Tuckerton  Friends'  Meeting,  N.  J.,  was  re-opened 
last  First-day,  it  is  hoped  for  all  the  summer  First-days, 
with  the  attendance  and  religious  concern,  on  this  oc- 
casion, of  the  two  senior  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Friends'  Select  School  of  Philadelphia.    There  was  a 

considerable  attendance,  considering  the  short  notice 

given. 

The  eighteen  graduates  of  Friends'  Select  School  ot 
Philadelphia,  on  the  12th  instant,  were  addressed  by 
John  B.  Garrett. 

The  twenty-nine  graduates  of  Friends'  Westtown 
School  on  Fourth-day  the  17th  instant  were  addressed 
by  Walter  L.  Smedley. 

The  members  of  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  last  Seventh- 
day  afternoon  met  in  pleasant  social  intercourse  on  the 
lawn  of  Haverford  Meeting  House. 

Westtown  Notes. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  Isolation  Hospital, 
on  the  1 2th  inst.  The  building  is  to  be  located  north 
of  the  engineer's  cottage  and  faces  the  west. 

Henry  J.  Cadbury  addressed  the  boys  last  First- 
day  evening  and  Anna  M.  Moore  spoke  to  the  girls. 
Both  were  in  a  sense  farewell  messages  and  made  a 
deep  impression. 

James  M.  Moon  was  present  at  the  mid-week  meet- 
ing last  week,  and  Hannah  P.  Morris  at  the  meeting 
for  worship  on  First-day.  Both  had  acceptable  ser- 
vice. 

The  Senior  Class  had  their  Class  Day  exercises  last 
Seventh-day  afternoon  and  evening,  with  the  teachers 
and  upper  students  as  their  guests.  The  occasion 
was  much  enjoyed  and  the  exercises  were  of  a  high 
order.  _   

Gathered  Notes. 

Our  readers  are  probably  informed  that  because  of 
an  openness  of  the  Episcopal  Church  to  receive  minis- 
ters of  other  denominations  into  its  pulpits  to  preach 
on  certain  occasions,  a  number  of  priests  of  that  church 
of  Romanist  tendencies  have  come  to  the  point  of  join- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Seven  of  them  lately 
appeared  in  a  chapel  in  Philadelphia  before  Archbishop 
Ryan,  and  the  profession  of  faith  which  thev  made,  one 
by  one,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual 
is  published  as  follows: — 

"I,  William  McGarvey,"  said  the  former  master  of 
the  Companions  of  the  Saviour,  "having  before  me  the 
holy  Gospels,  which  I  touch  with  my  hand,  and  know- 


ing that  no  one  can  be  saved  without  that  faith  which 
the  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  holds,  be- 
lieves and  teaches,  against  which  1  grieve  that  I  have 
greatly  erred,  inasmuch  as  I  have  held  and  believed 
doctrines  opposed  to  her  teaching: 

"  I  now,  with  sorrow  and  contrition  for  my  past 
errors,  profess  that  I  believe  the  Holy  Catholic  Apos- 
tolic Roman  Church  to  be  the  only  and  true  Church 
established  on  earth  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  which  I  submit 
myself  with  my  whole  soul.  1  believe  all  the  articles 
of  faith  which  she  proposes  to  my  belief,  and  1  reject 
and  condemn  all  that  she  rejects  and  condemns,  and  I 
am  ready  to  observe  all  that  she  commands  me." 

There  followed  a  detailed  profession  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Divinity 
of  Christ,  the  Virginity  of  the  Mother  of  God,  the  Real 
Presence,  and  then  that  vital  sentence  upon  which  two 
great  Christian  churches  have  split: 

"  1  believe  in  the  Primacy,  not  only  of  honor,  but  of 
jurisdiction,  of  the  Roman  PontifF.  successor  of  St. 
Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"With  a  sincere  heart,  therefore,"  he  concluded, 
"and  with  unfeigned  faith,  1  detest  and  abjure  every 
error,  heresy  and  sect  opposed  to  the  said  Holy  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  so  help  me  God  and  these 
His  Holy  Gospels,  which  I  touch  with  my  hand,"  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  book  before  him  as  he  spoke. 

The  six  others  made  a  like  profession,  and  Archbishop 
Ryan,  having  said  the  Miserere,  lifted  his  right  hand 
and  said,  solemnly : 

"  By  the  apostolic  authority,  which  1  exercise  here, 
1  absolve  you  from  the  bond  of  excommunication,  which 
perchance  you  have  incurred;  and  1  restore  you  to  the 
body  sacraments  of  the  Church,  to  the  communion  and 
unity  of  the  faithful,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen." 


Harrison  Gray  Otis  thus  sounds  the  cry  of  the 
freedom  of  labor:  "There  is  nothing — nothing  but 
wrong,  injustice,  oppression  and  the  most  infamous  of 
monopolistic  methods — in  the  monstrous  attempt  of 
'organized  labor'  to  control  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  deprive  other  laborers,  not  organized,  from 
exercising  their  inalienable,  fundamental,  natural  right, 
sanctioned  by  the  constitution  and  the  law,  to  work, 
unfettered,  where,  when  and  how  they  may  choose,  and 
at  what  wages  they  may  be  at)le  10  agree  upon  witii 
their  unfettered  employers;  the  single  test  being  that 
the  work  must  be  lawful  and  lawfully  carried  on.  We 
hold  to  the  doctrine  that  every  citizen  has  the  lawful 
right  to  pursue,  unhampered  and  undisturbed,  any 
lawful  occupation  of  his  choice  in  a  lawful  way  and  to 
be  protected  in  that  right  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  and  of  the  nation,  if  need  be.  It  is  only  thus  that 
industrial  liberty  can  be  preserved,  perpetuated  and 
maintained  in  this  land  of  boasted  freedom." 


Cecil  Rhodes,  the  diamond  magnate  of  South  Africa, 
dreamed  of  a  railroad  running  from  Cape  Town  to 
Cairo.  That  dream  is  being  wrought  out  in  reality  at 
a  rapid  rate.  The  road  south  from  Cairo  now  reaches 
Khartoum,  while  the  one  from  the  south  has  penetrated 
as  far  north  as  Broken  Hill,  four  hundred  miles  beyond 
the  Zambezi,  and  two  thousand  miles  from  Cape  Town. 


We  have  received  from  Bruce  Rogers,  Girard,  Kan., 
a  pamphlet  containing  extracts  from  the  message  of 
President  McKinley,  transmitting,  in  resnonse  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  First  Month  26th,  1901,  a 
report  from  the  Secretary  of  War  with  accompanying 
papers. 

This  report  contains  much  information  with  regard 
to  the  regime  of  the  Spanish  friars  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  furnished 
was  so  exceedingly  unfavorable  that  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  document  very  soon  got  out  of  print  and  can- 
not now  be  had.  Bruce  Rogers  will  send  this  partial 
reprint  for  five  dollars  per  hundred  copies. — The  Chris- 
tian. 

The  hold  of  the  Russian  Church  upon  the  people  of 
the  Empire  is  simply  such  as  can  be  secured  by  intimida- 
tion and  persecution.  So  far  as  religious  power  is 
concerned,  it  is  both  dead  and  ineffective.  Count  Tol- 
stoi has  not  lifted  up  his  voice  in  vain  or  "cried  wolf" 
when  there  was  no  danger.  Father  PetrofF,  formeriy 
a  professor  of  theology,  and  now  under  the  ecclesiastical 
ban  and  doing  penance  in  a  monastery,  has  addressed 
a  protest  to  the  Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, in  which  he  says :  "The  nation,  the  great  Russian 
nation,  lies  like  the  traveller  in  the  Gospel  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan — robbed,  beaten,  blood-stained; 
and  the  clergy,  the  external  shepherds  of  the  Church, 
pass  by;  they  are  hurrying  forward  to  the  service  of  the 
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ruling  and  possessing  classes."  .  .  .  "I  believe," 
he  says, V  in  one  holy  Catholic  Church,  but  the  soulless 
organization  of  Pobiedonosteff  in  the  guise  of  Ortho- 
doxy, 1  reprobate  with  all  my  understanding  and  with 
all  the  vigor  of  my  forces.  1  believe  that  Christ's  truth 
will  overmaster  everything,  and  that  both  the  Russian 
Church  and  the  Russian  nation  will  become  free  and 
establish  in  the  fatherland  the  kingdom  of  God."  In 
what  he  forcasts  lies  the  hope  of  Russia. 


EvET^y  day  '"rings  fresh  proof  that  the  ecclesiastical 
woman  has  arrived.  Not  only  has  a  lady  been  ap- 
pointed upon  an  ecclesiastical  committee  under  Con- 
gregationalism, but  one  has  been  appointed  under  Pres- 
byterianism  to  accompany  the  elders,  who,  in  a  particu- 
lar instance,  were  to  prosecute  a  call.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  ladies  are  now  en 
rolling  themselves  as  members  of  the  divinity  classes 
in  our  theological  colleges.  In  Glasgow,  for  example, 
at  the  United  Free  College,  there  are  three  lady  divinity 
students. — English  Notes,  Episcopal  Recorder. 

Is  not  God,  who  made  the  sun  to  shine,  also  willing 
and  able  to  let  his  light  and  his  presence  so  shine 
through  me  that  1  can  walk  all  the  day  with  God  nearer 
to  me  than  anything  in  nature?  Praise  God,  He  can 
do  it.  Why,  then,  does  He  do  it  so  seldom,  and  in  such 
feeble  measure?  There  is  but  one  answer:  you  do  not 
permit  it.  You  are  so  occupied  and  filled  with  other 
things — religious  things,  perhaps — that  you  do  not  give 
God  time  to  make  Himself  known,  and  to  enter  and  take 
possession. — A.  Murray. 


Divisions  in  Denominations. — Turning  to  the  Uni 
ted  States  it  will  doubtless  be  a  surprise  to  many  when 
they  learn  that  there  are  twelve  branches  of  Presby 
terianism  right  here  in  their  own  land.  The  official 
title  of  that  section  to  which  we  belong  is  "  The  Precby- 
terian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
membership  it  is  the  largest,  including  on  the  rolls  the 
names  of  1,^41.492  souls.  Other  branches,  however, 
such  as  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  The  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  The  German  Reformed  Church,  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  so  forth,  are  o.'  no 
mean  proportions. — Willis  L.  Gelston. 

SUMMARY  Of  tVttNlS. 

United  States. — When  the  Legislature  of  New  Yor 
met  in  special  session  on  the  8th  instant.  Governor 
Hughes  sent  a  message  in  which  he  urged  anew,  the 
importance  of  legislation  to  abolish  race-track  gamb- 
ling, which  was  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate 
during  the  preceding  regular  session.  Bills  to  accom 
plish  this  were  introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and  As 
sembly,  and  were  referred,  as  usual,  to  Committees  for 
examination.  On  the  iith  instant,  these  bills  were 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  signed  by  the  Governor. 
In  the  Senate  the  vote  was  twenty-six  to  twenty-five 
and  they  would  probably  have  been  defeated  had  it  not 
been  for  the  self-sacrifice  of  Senator  Otto  G.  Foelker  of 
Brooklyn,  who  left  his  sick  bed  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
as  was  supposed,  to  record  his  vote.  Governor  Hughes 
in  a  letter  to  him.  has  commended  his  performance  of 
duty  at  so  grave  a  risk,  and  referred  to  it  as  "a  fine 
illustration  of  fidelity  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  State."  These  laws  carry  into  effect 
the  explicit  prohibition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State 
against  race-track  gambling,  which  have  hitherto  not 
been  enforced. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernors at  their  conference  at  the  White  House,  the  Pres- 
ident has  appointed  a  National  Conservation  Commis- 
sion to  consider  and  advise  him  of!  questions  relating  to 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
and  to  co-operate  with  similar  bodies  which  may  be 
designated  bv  the  several  Slates. 

A  despatch  of  the  iith  from  Washington,  says: 
"  Alarmed  by  the  great  increase  of  mortality  from  ra- 
bies, the  Government  has  been  undertaking  experi- 
ments on  the  bodies  of  dogs  and  other  animals  that  have 
been  killed  after  showing  symptoms  of  hydrophobia. 
As  a  result  of  microscopic  tests.  Dr.  john  R.  Mohler, 
chief  of  the  division  of  pathology  of  the  l^ureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  to-day  issued  a  warning  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  He  wished  it  to  be  more  widely  recognized 
thai  hydrophobia  is  a  tangible,  deadly  disease,  and  not 
an  imaginary  one.  as  has  been  held  by  many  physicians. 
Like  Dr.  Nathaniel  G.  Kierlc.  director  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  of  Haltimore.  Dcxtor  Mohler  believes  all  dogs 
should  he  muz/led.  especially  during  the  summer.  In 
addition,  dogs  should  always  be  held  in  leash  on  the 
■^eets." 

C|^«tto  regulate  banks  in  Oklahoma  provides  that 
J^'^pone  cent  upon  every  dollar  of  average  deposits 


shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  to  constitute  a  fund  out  of 
which  depositors  are  to  be  paid  in  full  upon  the  failure 
of  the  bank.  The  first  bank  to  fail  since  the  law  went 
into  effect  was  the  International  Bank  of  Coalgate. 
Within  an  hour  after  the  failure  the  State  banking 
Commissioner  had  taken  possession  and  was  paying 
depositors  in  full.  Under  the  laws  of  any  other  State, 
or  of  the  United  States,  depositors  would  have  had  to 
wait  months  before  they  could  get  their  money.  Okla- 
homa banks  are  gaining  large  deposits  from  neighboring 
States.  Thus  the  new  law  is  likely  to  spread  over  the 
country. 

The  faculty  of  Swarthmore  College  has  announced 
that  its  decision  abolishing  football  at  the  institution  is 
final.  The  faculty  set  forth  as  its  reasons  that  the  foot- 
ball schedule  was  too  long  and  interfered  materially 
with  the  academic  duties  of  the  student. 

The  difficulties  resulting  from  the  strike  of  the  men 
employed  by  the  Chester  Traction  Co.,  at  Chester,  Pa., 
have  not  yet  been  fully  ended.  A  despatch  from  that 
city  of  the  9th  instant,  says:  "  Visitors  to  this  city  com- 
ment in  astonishment  upon  the  spectacle  of  trolley  cars 
making  regular  trips  with  scarcely  a' passenger.  The 
lowest  estimate  of  the  Chester  Traction  Company's  loss 
on  fares  alone  is  placed  at  one  thousand  dollars  a  day, 
and  the  strikje  has  now  been  in  progress  fifty-eight  days. 
In  addition  to  this  has  been  the  wrecking  of  cars,  the 
demolition  of  switches,  the  extra  wages  to  the  strike- 
breakers and  incidentals  that  will  run  the  total,  it  is 
declared,  to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  And  all  this  loss  to  the  company  and  the  mer- 
chants and  inconvenience  to  the  people  through  the  loss 
of  trolley  service  has  resulted  from  a  struggle  against 
a  reduction  of  wages  from  eighteen  and  a  half  cents  to 
sixteen  and  two-thirds  cents,  the  difference  in  which 
would  not  have  meant  more  than  twenty-five  dollars 
a  day  to  the  company  had  the  higher  figure  been  main- 
tained." 

William  P.  Snyder,  James  M.  Shum.aker  and  William 
L.  Mathues,  former  State  officials,  by  instruction  of 
President  Judge  Kunkel,  have  been  acquitted  in  the 
second  of  the  Capitol  cases,  of  conspiracy  to  cheat  and 
defraud  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  ground  of  insuffi- 
cient evidence  to  convict  them.  Jos.  H.  Huston  and 
H.  Burd  Cassel  have  been  acquitted  by  a  jury. 

The  price  of  beef  is  said  to  be  higher  now  than  for 
the  past  twenty  years.  Two  chief  reasons  are  given  for 
the  scarcity  of  high-class  cattle.  One  is  that  the  West- 
ern herds  suffered  severe  losses  owing  to  the  intense  cold 
last  winter  and  the  heavy  snows.  The  other  is  the 
short  corn  crop,  with  its  attendant  high  prices,  which 
caused  many  herders  to  turn  their  cattle  to  grass.  The 
supply  of  meat  is  so  short  in  New  York  that  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  pounds  of  American  beef  have 
been  shipped  back  from  England,  where  it  had  been 
sent. 

Dr.  Thomas  Darlington,  Commissioner  of  Health  in 
New  York  City,  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  mor- 
tality resulting  from  heart  disease,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  nervous  strain  accompanying  the  present  mode 
of  living  in  large  cities,  &c.  He  says:  "During  the 
early  years  of  our  national  life  physical  labor  was  the 
rule  and  essential  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  country,  but 
with  it,  hand  in  hand,  went  the  normal  and  wholesome 
conditions  of  living  imposed  by  the  limitations  of  a 
young  country  and  the  virile  qualifications  inherent  in 
the  hardy  settler.  Then,  with  the  advent  of  what  we 
are  pleased  to  call  the  concomitant  attributes  of  civili- 
zation, came  the  age  of  social  and  mental  unrest,  vast 
commercial  opportunities  and  competition.  Now  we 
are  paying  our  price  for  our  social  and  material  advance- 
ment." 

Foreign. — A  despatch  from  Reval  of  the  9th  instant, 
says:  "  King  Edward  and  Emperor  Nicholas  exchanged 
royal  visits  to-day  on  the  Bay  of  Reval  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  It  was  a  notable  meeting  and  may  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  in  world  policies.  Roth  the'king  and 
emperor  spoke  in  English,  and  they  emphasized  the 
good  relations  which  have  succeeded  the  coolness  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  A  subsequent  despatch  states 
that  the  sovereigns  mutually  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  meeting  would  have  the  happy  result  of  drawing 
the  two  countries  closer  together  and  aiding  I  lie  peace 
of  the  world.  King  Edward  intimated  that  this  meet- 
ing in  Russia  would  be  followed  shortly  by  a  visit  of 
the  Russian  Emperor  and  Empre.ss  to  England." 

The  oTicial  religious  statistics  of  Germany  for  1905, 
show  that  the  numerical  ratio  of  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants remains  practicallv  unchanged.  When  the  Em- 
pire was  established,  in  1871 .  the  Protestants  constitut- 
ed 62.3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  Catholics  36.2. 
other  Christians  0.2.  and  lews  1.3  per  cent.  In  1905 
the  Prole.stants  are  62.0  per  cent.,  the  Catholics  36.4, 
the  other  Christians  0.4,  and  the  Jews  1  percent. 


The  Lusitania  of  the  Cunard  Line  has  lately  made  the 
voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  miles,  in  four  days,  twenty 
hours  and  eight  minutes,  the  shortest  on  record. 

The  Chinese  government,  it  is  said,  is  planning  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  returned 
by  the  United  States  in  educating  Chinese  youths  in 
American  schools  and  colleges.  This  money,  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  of  dollars,  was  demanded  by  the 
United  States  and  paid  bv  China  because  of  damages  to 
American  citizens  in  the  Boxer  uprising  in  China  a  few 
years  ago.  As  most  of  the  money  was  never  claimed  bv 
Americans  our  government  honorably  paid  back  the 
remainder. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  82. 

Minerva  Harvey,  Neb.;  Phebe  Ann  Hazard,  Pa.; 
Mary  Randolph,  Phila.,  and  for  Virgilia  H.  Randolph, 
N.J.;  Charles  Ballinger,  N.J.,  Mark  B.  Wills,  N.J. 

^^Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 

Wanted. — A  position  in  a  Friend's  family  as  moth-i 
er's  helper  by  a  young  woman  who  has  had  experience 
with  children.    For  reference  apply  to 

Rachel  C.  Reeve, 
451  N.  Marshall  Street. 

Philadelphia 

Lansdowne  Monthly  Meeting,  has  changed  the 
time  of  holding  the  mid-week  meeting,  to  Fourth-day 
evening,  at  7.45  o'clock,  during  the  summer  months 
The  Monthly  Meeting  will  be  held  as  usual,  the  last  Fifth' 
day  in  the  month  at  the  same  hour. 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. — FriendsJ 
intending  to  enter  pupils  for  the  term  beginning  Nintiil 
Month  21st,  1908,  should  make  application  immediately  F 
J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Supi. 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  new  school  yeaj 
opens  Ninth  Month  8th,  1908.  Application  should  b<l 
made  at  once  by  those  desiring  their  children  to  b(l 
admitted  at  that  time. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal. 

Westtown,  Pa. 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  stage  will 
meet  trains  leaving  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphis 
at  6.48  and  8.20  a.  m.,  2.50  and  4.32  p.  m.,  other  train! 
will  be  met  when  requested;  stage  fare  fifteen  cents 
after  7  p.  m.,  twenty-five  cents  each  way.  To  reaclj 
the  school  by  telegraph,  wire  West  Chester,  Bell  phonj 
1 14A. 

Wm.  B.  Harvey,  Superintendent.  \ 

Haverford  Mid-Week  Meetings  will  be  held  ol 
Fifth-day  afternoons  at  five  o'clock  during  the  summei| 
beginning  with  the  eleventh  of  Sixth  Month,  and  con 
tinuing  until  the  twenty-fourth  of  Ninth  Month,  ol 
which  day  it  will  he  held  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  moml 
ing  as  usual  during  the  winter  season.  The  Monthll 
Meetings  from  the  Sixth  to  Ninth  Months,  inclusivfl 
will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  meetings  fcl 
worship. 


Died. — At  the  home  of  his  son.  T.  A.  Hobson,  nesj 
Bartlett,  Ohio,  Twelfth  Month  17th,  1907.  BenjamI' 
J.  Hobson.  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age 
member  of  Plymouth  Particular  and  Chesterfiel 
Monthly  Meeting.  He  acceptably  filled  the  importan 
stations  of  elder  and  overseer  for  many  years.  Firm! 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  as  borne  b 
Friends  he  w  as  concerned  to  bear  a  consistent  testimon 
tlierefor.  He  bore  a  long  illness  in  patience,  and  h 
friends  have  the  comforting  hope  that  his  end  w< 
peace. 

 ,  at  his  home  at  Chesterhill.  Ohio,  Fourth  Monti 

26th,  1908.  David  Smith,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  h 
age.  An  esteemed  member  of  Chesterfield  Particulj 
and  Monthly  Meeting.  For  the  past  few  years,  he  s; 
at  the  head  of  his  Particular  Meeting,  serving  in  this 
well  as  in  other  important  appointments  in  the  meetin 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends.  1  he  tenderness  an 
love  which  seemed  to  enwrap  him.  particularly  in  h 
latter  years,  together  with  the  testimony  borne  durir' 
his  last  illness,  give  his  friends  the  assurance  that  h 
trust  was  in  Israel's  unslumbering  Shepherd. 
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.Xniered  a*  »»eond-olcus  matter  at  PhUadeiphia  P.  O. 

Water  Lost  in  Water,  Oil  Found  at  the  Top. 

There  might  arrive  two  conditions  under 
vhich  the  Society  of  Friends  could  rightly 
)e  disbanded,  or  its  membership  absorbed 
)y  others.  One  would  be  that  our  distin- 
uishing  principle  and  its  applications  should 
lave  so  far  become  the  common  property 
nd  practice  of  the  other  Christian  bodies, 
hat  there  is  no  further  need  of  our  separate 
oice  in  the  world,  or  of  a  separate  organi- 
ation  to  proclaim  it, — and  that  is  what 
ome  both  within  and  without  our  name 
.1  ready  declare;  and  the  other  is  that  we 
hould  so  have  embraced  the  position  with 
he  general  views  and  practices  of  the  other 
lenominations,  that  it  were  idle  for  us  as  a 
jociety  to  keep  up  the  show  of  a  separate 
lame.  Either  their  coming  to  us  in  essen- 
ial  principle,  or  our  going  to  them,  amounts 
o  the  same  level,  and  the  latter  reduces  to 
'.ero  the  need  of  our  separate  organization. 

The  truths  on  which  our  organization  was 
)uilt — or  rather  which  built  our  organiza- 
ion, — being  no  longer  in  sight  as  distinctive 
)f  us,  nothing  higher  than  the  vanity  of  up- 
lolding  an  organization  for  its  own  sake,  or 
seeping  legal  title  to  property  for  covetous- 
less'  sake,  would  remain  to  hold  our  mem- 
bership from  absorption  into  other  fellow- 
•  ships  round  about.  And  if  now  already 
members  of  ours  are  there  in  spirit  and  in 
practice,  they  will  more  honestly  step  over 

han  be  posing  in  a  double  life  by  abiding 
jnder  a  name  whose  historic  meaning  dis- 
owns them  and  they  disown. 
Yet  at  present  there  are  some  few  distinct- 

ve  points  left  to  hold  the  majority  bearing 
Dur  name  to  stay  under  that  name,  though 
those  points  are  less  essentials  than  funda- 
mentals which  have  in  practice  been  dropped. 
The  comparative  outward  ease  of  becom- 

ng  ranked  as  a  minister  without  the  quali- 


fication of  passing  through  a  theological 
course  of  study,  or  of  being  a  male  being  only, 
tends  to  fasten  ministers  to  a  membership 
which  they  feel  they  cannot  alTord  to  lose. 
This  condition  may  not,  however,  last  long 
in  the  innovating  bodies,  for  the  unaccepta- 
bleness  of  an  unlearned  ministry  is  obviously 
on  the  increase,  and  drying  up  in  our  timid 
young  people  the  spring  of  a  waiting  and 
anointed  ministry,  while  yet  it  may  stimu- 
late a  number  of  religious  lecturers.  But 
institutions  are  rapidly  enough  forming,  to 
cure  that  supposed  disability  of  lacking  a 
theological  course,  even  that  course  or 
qualification  which  in  employers'  minds  is 
steadily  tending  towards  becoming  a  re- 
quirement. That  portion  of  professing 
Friends  will  not  be  so  very  long  unidentified 
with  the  man-made  standards  for  ministry, 
for  which  our  religious  Society  was  raised  up 
to  come  out.  That  reactionary  majority, 
indeed,  by  endorsing  the  practice  of  such, 
confesses  its  identity  with  the  Protestant 
pulpit  generally,  and  its  standards  and  prac- 
tice of  public  worship;  and  makes  free  to 
discredit  the  Society  of  Friends,  down  to 
about  a  generation  since,  as  having  for  those 
two  hundred  and  more  years  been  a  mistaken 
Society  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
ministry  and  worship.  If  the  key-note  of 
the  specific  mission  of  the  Society  be  now 
disowned  in  that,  its  most  important  field 
of  Divine  testimony  under  Christ  crucified, 
what  is  there  left  but  mere  habit  or  tradi- 
tion, to  preserve  the  few  other  items  from 
evaporating  under  the  prince  and  power  of 
the  air?  *' 

What  are  these  few?  First,  our  testimony 
as  to  the  so-called  sacraments,  which  require 
the  intervention  of  priests  to  work  them,  and 
though  clamored  for  in  some  quarters  under 
our  name,  remain  in  abeyance  till  a  clergy 
is  educated  and  ordained  suitably  for  that 
function;  its  precursor  being  already  what 
some  call  the  "sacrament  of  marriage,"  which 
largely  employs  a  stated  "  Friends' "  ministry 
to  assume  a  priestly  function  in  its  solemniza- 
tion. No,  our  machinery  is  not  quite  ready 
yet  for  administering  "the  sacraments," 
but  that  a  ministry  should  become  ready  for 
it,  should  be  no  more  of  a  surprise  than  the 
ministry  which  now  repudiates  that  conduct 
of  ministry  and  worship  in  which  our  early 
Friends  instructed  us  by  their  practice,  their 


testimony,  their  imprisonments  and  their 
blood.  Where  is  found  their  example  or 
encouragement  for  "preaching  for  hire  and 
divining  for  money,"  for  preparing  written 
sermons  and  delivering  them  from  memory 
or  by  reading,  using  elaborate  written  notes 
half  concealed  in  a  Bible,  or  Scripture  pas- 
sages decided  on  by  previous  study  and 
brought  to  remembrance  during  delivery 
by  the  inspiration  of  turned  down  leaves? 
Waiting  on  the  call  of  a  human  leader  instead 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  authority  to  pray  or 
praise?  All  this  artificial  work,  enunciating 
things  however  true,  is  felt  to  lack  that  im- 
mediate anointing  of  "the  Quaker  of  the 
olden  time,"  who,  following  Christ,  spoke  "as 
one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes." 

Do  workers  on  borrowed  lines  from  other 
churches  (whom  we  are  not  condemning  or 
criticizing  for  their  practices,  which  are  so 
very  true  to  their  original  standards,  but 
we  do  criticise  such  under  our  name  as  are 
not  as  true  to  ours  as  others  are  to  theirs),  do 
these  imitators  of  the  other  denominations 
realize  that  they  are  so  assimilating  ours  to 
those,  that  they  abolish  the  need  of  ours  in 
the  world,  and  leave  to  seekers  fewer  and 
fewer  reasons  why  they  should  join  ours.  By 
minimizing  its  tenets  they  minimize  the  So- 
ciety in  the  long  run,  and  hasten  its  extinc- 
tion by  cancelling  the  reasons  for  its  exist- 
ence. 

To  our  interpretation  of  the  sacraments  as 
it  still  largely  exists,  though  insecurely, 
we  add  the  Peace  concern,  which  however, 
we  are  sharing  more  and  more  with  others, 
and  in  the  right  way,  as  it  should  be,— they 
coming  to  our  position,  and  not  we  to  theirs. 
Would  that  we  had  behaved  so  faithfully  on 
the  question  and  practice  of  ministry  and 
worship,  wherein  we  fail  to  see  that  our 
compromise  has  made  us  spiritually  stronger 
or  more  respected. 

A  fourth  point  remaining  among  the  pro- 
fessing Society's  assets  is  the  adherence  to 
Christ's  command,  to  "Swear  not  at  all." 

These  four  —  the  "Ordinances,"  Peace, 
Oaths  and  Ministry  of  Women— represent 
the  only  distinctive  testimonies  which  our 
memory  can  gather  out  of  the  wreck  of 
Quakerism,  outside  of  the  conservative 
bodies.  In'all  the  bodies  doubtless  every 
one  of  Friends'  principles  finds  faithful  obser- 
vance in  individuals.    But  officially  their 
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breach  is  passed  over  or  endorsed  by  their 
Society,  except  the  four  remainders.  There 
are  several  moral  testimonies  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Society  is  peculiarly  linked,  but 
the  testimony  whether  against  or  for  the 
practices  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Society  of 
Friends.  They  share  higher  moral  ideals  and 
protest  against  the  lower  in  common  with 
Christian  people  generally. 

And  when  the  spiritual  ideals  peculiar  to 
Quakerism  are  all  gone  from  its  professing 
churches,  then  the  extinction  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  will  have  become  complete,  though 
its  name  may  flourish  under  other's  principles 
like  a  green  bay  tree.  But  those  substitu- 
tions of  new  features  can  promote  no  good 
on  earth  which  a  faithful  adherence  to  the 
Spirit  of  Life,  as  professed  and  practiced 
by  real  Friends  from  the  beginning,  would 
not  accomplish  in  the  power  of  that  Spirit. 

But  our  profession  is  not  extinct  save 
some  few  points.  Comparable  to  the 
seven  thousand  reserved  in  Israel  are  a  pre- 
served remnant,  whether  mingled  or  sepa- 
rate, "who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to 
Baal,  nor  kissed  his  image."  These  too  have 
their  weaknesses,  and  feel  to  be  under  a  cloud 
of  discouragements  by  the  multitude  of 
desertions.  They  may  be  sifted  as  wheat, 
but  may  their  faith  and  the  obedience  of  it 
fail  not,  and  through  them  may  the  witness 
for  Truth  have  free  .course  on  earth  and  be 
glorified.  Who  shall  dare  to  postpone  the 
time,  where  God  does  not  postpone  it? 

Inward  Divine  Guidance. — "The  sub- 
ject of  Inward  Divine  Guidance  is  one  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  every  child  of  God. 
We  all  feel  our  need  of  it  in  our  journey 
through  this  bewildering  world,  and  we  all 
hunger  after  it  with  great  desire.  But  there 
seems  to  many  honest  and  devout  souls  to  be 
great  difficulties  connected  with  the  whole 
subject;  and  some  who  have  been  the  most 
earnest  in  seeking  to  find  this  guidance,  have 
been  led  very  far  astray  into  manifest  de- 
lusions and  fanaticism.  There  is  evidently 
a  great  need  for  clear  and  healthy  teaching 
in  regard  to  a  matter  that  is  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  Christians;  and  one  would  have 
expected  to  have  found  abundance  of  such 
teaching  in  the  voluminous  religious  writ- 
ings of  the  day.  But  strange  to  say  this 
is  not  the  case  .  .  .  "I  believe  that 
nowhere  can  there  be  found  a  clearer  or 
fuller  statement  of  the  whole  subject  in  all 
its  bearings.  It  tells  us  concerning  the 
blessedness  of  hearing  and  obeying  the  still, 
small  inspeaking  voice  of  God  in  our  souls, 
and  at  the  same  time  warns  us  of  the  temp- 
tations and  dangers  that  will  be  likely  to 
beset  us.  No  one  need  fear  delusions  or 
fanaticism  who  follows  the  teachings  of 
this  book,  and  neither  can  such  fail  to  be  led 
into  a  more  intimate  communioit  with  Him." 
— From  Hannah  IVhiiall  Smith's  Prejace  to 
T.  C.  Upham's  Book. 

"Virtue  prolongs,  as  well  as  ennobles,  life." 
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The  Titan  of  Chasms. 

BY  BARCLAY  B.  WHITSON.* 

On  the  sixth-day  of  Fifth  Month  last,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado  River.  This  natural  wonder, 
called  the  Titan  of  Chasms,  is  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  Arizona.  The  Colorado 
River  in  this  place  flows  west,  deriving  its 
waters  from  the  union  of  the  Grand  and  the 
Green  Rivers  in  Utah,  and  emptying  at  last 
into  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  canyon  is  217  miles  in  length,  with  a 
depth  of  from  6000  to  8000  feet  below  the 
"rim,"  or  level  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Its  width  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  miles. 

It  was  first  reported  to  the  civilized  world 
by  Spanish  explorers  searching  for  the  seven 
cities  of  Cibola,  about  the  year  1740;  but  it 
was  not  fully  explored  till  1869,  when  J.  W. 
Powell,  after  repeated  attempts,  great  diffi- 
culties and  dreadful  losses,  succeeded  in 
traversing  the  waters  of  the  canyon  by  boat. 
It  was  not  much  known  or  much  visited, 
however,  until  since  1890.  Now  it  is  visited 
by  thousands  of  people  every  year. 

I  left  Pasadena  Fifth  Month  4th,  at  eight 
o'clock  A.  M.,  in  company  with  Lindley 
Hoyle,  of  Iowa.  We  arrived  at  Williams, 
Arizona,  before  sunrise  next  morning.  The 
ground  was  white  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  snow.  The  air  was  cold,  but  crisp  and 
delightful.  One  felt  like  jumping  over  the 
cars.  Williams  is  situated  amongst  pine- 
covered  mountains.  Lumbering  is  the  chief 
industry. 

The  train  for  Grand  Canyon  left  at  six 
o'clock.  It  included  three  tank  cars  loaded 
with  water.  All  the  water  for  EI  Tovar 
Hotel  is  hauled  about  eighty  miles.  The 
distance  of  sixty  miles  to  the  canyon  is  made 
in  about  three  hours,  over  rolling  mesa  land 
and  through  pine  forests. 

After  securing  our  room  at  Bright  Angel 
Hotel,  we  walked  out  to  take  a  gasp  at  this 
awful  chasm.  We  passed  El  Tovar,  a  hand- 
some hotel  within  a  few  steps  of  the  brink 
or  "jumping-off  place."  We  then  came  to 
the  Hopi  House,  that  of  an  Indian  Pueblo, 
where  some  Indians  live;  but  the  place  is 
mainly  for  the  exhibit  of  Indian  handiwork 
and  customs.  The  buildings,  together  with 
a  souvenir  store  and  a  few  tenant  houses, 
make  up  the  settlement.  Within  a  Tialf  hour 
of  leisurely  walking  along  the  brink,  we  had 
reached  a  large  promontory  or  point  east  of 
the  hotel.  Here  we  could  look  up  and  down 
the  canyon  fifty  miles  or  more  in  either 
direction.  Many  mountains  as  high  as  Mt. 
Washington  stand  in  the  canyon,  but  their 
summits  are  not  above  the  level  upon  which 
we  stood.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  moun- 
tains are  carved,  with  perpendicular  walls 
around  them  1000  to  2000  feet  high. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  the  inex- 
pressible depth  and  width  of  this  stupendous 
'ditch."  The  river  is  seen  in  only  one  or 
two  places  from  this  point,  as  it  goes  rolling 
and  leaping  through  a  narrow  gorge,  the 
depth  of  which  is  2000  feet — the  rim  of  the 
gorge  being  about  3000  feet  below  the  rim 
of  the  canyon. 

*It  is  believed  that  this  description  by  Benj.  F. 
Whitson's  son  will  form  an  acceptable  supplement  to 
those  of  his  father,  now  concluded. 
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After  lunch  we  walked  down  Bright  Angel  it 
trail  a  few  hundred  yards  to  get  a  better  gc 
idea  of  the  walls  of  the  canyon,  and  see  some  f 
of  the  overhanging  rocks,  and  others  stand- 
ing  at  "critical  equilibrium,"  as  if  a  push  d 
would  start  them.    A  slight  earthquake  ||i 
would  make  things  lively  in  a  place  like  this.  I 
How  we  wished  we  could  go  on  down  to  the  ^ 
river  (distance  seven  miles,  and  a  steep  trail  q 
at  that).  One  full  day  should  be  devoted  to  jj 
this  trip,  but  our  time  was  too  limited.  The 
trail  at  this  point  was  very  good,  being  three 
feet  wide.    Going  up  is  a  different  matter 
frojn  going  down.    The  steepness  of  the 
trail  and  the  altitude  soon  took  our  breath 
away,  and  we  were  compelled  to  stop. 

Later  in  the  day  we  walked  to  Grand  View 
Point,  following  the  stage  road  through  a  i 
forest  of  pines.  The  view  from  here  was  the 
most  inspiring  of  all  we  saw.  Here  one  can 
sit  with  his  feet  dangling  over  a  precipice, 
where  a  slight  push  might  cause  him  to  fall 
thousands  of  feet.  The  river  appeared  in 
several  stretches  far  below.  To  the  west 
were  the  purple  and  blue  mountains,  valleys 
and  ridges  of  the  canyon,  fading  away  in  the; 
distance.  Eastward  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
afternoon  sun  they  shone  in  colors  of  red, 
yellow  and  scarlet. 

We  came  back  along  the  "brink,"  passing 
Hopi  Point,  where  great  pointed  rocks  pro- 
ject from  the  rim  like  so  many  cannon  fron- 
a  fort.  Small  pieces  of  stalactite  are  founc 
all  over  the  ground  about  these  rocks. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  we  watched  th« 
shadows  rise  (from  the  depths  below)  am 
fade  into  darkness.  We  shuddered  at  th< 
awful  stillness  that  reigns  in  the  canyon  ai 
night. 

The  thrilling  depth  and  the  varied  tint: 
and  colors,  together  with  the  vastness  th( 
eye  surveys,  are  inexpressible.  This  is  one 
of  nature's  marvels  that  is  too  wonderfu 
for  me  to  describe. 

Chas.  F.  Lumis,  a  noted  editor  and  write 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  says:  "  Here  is  a  terrifi 
trough  6000  to  7000  feet  deep,  peopled  witl 
hundreds  of  peaks  higher  than  any  mountaii 
east  of  the  Rockies,  yet  not  one  of  them  witl 
its  head  as  high  as  your  feet,  and  all  ablaz; 
with  such  color  as  no  Eastern  or  Europeai 
landscape  ever  knew,  even  in  the  Alpin 
glow.  And  as  you  sit  upon  the  brink,  th 
Divine  scene-shifter  gives  you  a  new  canyo 
every  hour.  With  each  degree  of  the  sun' 
course  the  great  countersunk  mountains  \v 
have  been  watching  fade  away,  and  new  one 
as  terrific  are  carved  by  the  westering  shad 
ows.  The  purple  shadows,  the  dazzlin 
lights,  the  thunder  storms  and  snow  storm; 
the  clouds  and  rainbows,  shift  and  drift  i 
that  vast  subterranean  area  below  your  fee 
There  stand  enchanting  towers  and  castle: 
which  the  vastness  of  the  scene  leads  you  t 
call  "rocks,"  but  which  are  in  fact  as  bi 
above  the  river  bed  as  the  Rockies  froi 
Denver.  .  .  .  Nowhere  else  on  eart 
is  there  such  an  example  of  deep-gnawin' 
water,  or  water  high-carving." 

Next  morning,  after  a  last  longing  looI| 
we  boarded  the  train  again  for  William 
Our  short  stay  and  small  glimpse  of  th 
wonderful  marvel  was  past.  But  we  ha 
visited  a  canyon  as  long  as  from  Washingtoi 
D.  C,  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  as  deep  as 
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dozen  Washington  monuments.  If  Niagara 
gorge  were  placed  at  the  bottom  of  it,  one 
would  need  a  strong  field  glass  and  some 
patience  to  find  it.  Prof.  George,  the  State 
Geologist  of  Colorado,  told  us  it  is  larger 
than  any  other  ten  canyons  in  the  world. 

After  seeing  this,  and  many  other  won- 
derful works  of  nature  in  our  country,  one 
can  appreciate  more  fully  the  National 
Hymn,  where  it  says: 


"I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills. 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 
Like  that  above." 

Too  Busy. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  hospitable  housewife, 
admitting  an  agent  who  had  summoned  her 
to  her  door,  and  shutting  out  the  wintry 
wind  that  swept  across  the  porch.  "Won't 
you  come  to  the  fire?  •  The  air  is  frosty  this 
morning." 

The  old  man  lifted  his  hat  from  his  thin 

fray  hair,  and  made  his  way  to  the  cheerful 
laze  as  if  its  warmth  were  grateful.  His 
clothing  was  very  neat,  but  had  evidently 
known  much  service  and  careful  darning, 
and  he  shivered,  then  looked  up  with  a  gen- 
tle smile  and  said  half  apologetically,  as  if 
he  feared  that  his  murmur  of  thanks  at  the 
door  had  scarcely  expressed  his  appreciation, 
"Being  asked  to  come  in  almost  takes  my 
breath  away — it  is  so  unusual.  A  chance  to 
rest  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  warm  room,  while 
I  show  what  I  am  soliciting  orders  for,  is  a 
very  pleasant  exception."  He  said  it  with 
a  faint  laugh  and  a  tone  in  no  wise  bitter, 
and  yet  the  fine,  sensitive  old  face  told  that 
he  could  never  become  indifferent  to  the  curt 
rebuff  or  the  door  closed  in  his  face  before 
he  had  a  chance  to  explain  his  errand.  He 
was  offering  an  article  both  useful  and  in- 
genious— one  of  those  household  conveni- 
ences that  skilled  hands  and  brains  are  al- 
ways perfecting — and  having  an  opportunity 
to  exhibit  it,  he  readily  made  a  sale.  The 
satisfaction  of  that  transaction,  with  the 
comfort  of  a  few  minutes'  rest,  lured  him 
into  a  brief  conversation  as  he  repacked  his 
stock.  The  business  was  much  harder  now, 
and  not  nearly  so  profitable  as  when  he  first 
Undertook  it  a  few  years  before.  He  could 
not  sell  where  he  could  not  even  gain  a 
hearing. 

"People  are  so  busy  now,"  he  said  excus- 
ingly  of  his  kind — "so  busy  that  they 
haven't  even  time  to  be  courteous  any 
more." 

There  was  a  story  of  more  prosperous 
days,  of  gentle  breeding,  of  misfortune  in 
his  manner,  language  and  attire,  though  his 
words  touched  on  nothing  personal,  and 
friendly  eyes  followed  the  bent  figure  as  it 
passed  on  down  the  street  to  make  its  way 
as  best  it  could  in  a  world  grown  too  busy 
to  be  courteous. 

This  is  a  busy  world — rightfully  so.  Into 
all  capable  human  hands  there  come  new 
tasks  and  interests  with  every  new  year. 
Discoveries,  philanthropies,  needs  and  calls, 
each  of  them  bringing  fresh  work  and  de- 
mands, multiply  rapidly,  and  appeal  to  every 
wide-awake  brain  and  willing  hand.  "It  is 
the  busy  one  we  want,"  is  the  reiterated 
answer  to  all  who  plead  that  their  time  is  too 


crowded  for  fresh  service.  Our  days,  hearts, 
hands  and  brains  ought  to  be  full,  and  yet 
there  are  some  things — some  few  funda- 
mental things— for  which  there  should  for- 
evermore  be  time.  When  we  have  exhausted 
the  whole  list  of  wise,  rightful  and  useful 
industries  and  interests  that  can  occupy  a 
human  being,  we  have  yet  not  enlarged  by 
one  iota  the  circle  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, and  the  Master  summed  those  up  in 
love  to  God  and  man.  Something  must  al- 
ways be  wrong  with  the  rush  that  bars  the 
reverent  look  upward,  or  the  friendly  look 
outward. 

Even  the  busiest  life  has  some  enforced 
pauses,  and  into  these  there  often  come 
revelations  of  wisdom  that  the  rushing  days 
do  not  hold.  "One  of  the  strangest  things 
about  hospital  life,"  said  an  inmate  of  such 
an  institution  to  a  visitor,  "is  to  find  one's 
self  in  such  a  leisurely  place.  After  all  the 
hurry  and  care,  the  crowded  days  and  anx 
ious  nights,  the  rushing  from  this  task  to 
that  one,  feeling  that  there  is  hardly  time 
for  either,  to  be  suddenly  washed  up  on  this 
quiet  shore  while  the  mad  stream  rolls  on, 
and  you  have  no  part  in  it — it  seems  very 
strange.  And  all  the  others  here  have  just 
as  much  time  to  spare.  There  is  plenty  of 
leisure  to  visit  the  invalids  in  other  rooms, 
or  welcome  them  to  yours.  Everybody  on 
this  floor  knew  when  the  woman  with  the 
broken  hip  was  first  able  to  be  moved  about 
a  little  in  a  wheel-chair;  we  followed  her  in 
a  sort  of  triumphal  procession.  We  all  re- 
joiced the  day  the  boy  with  the  injured  eye 
was  allowed  to  have  his  bandage  off.  We 
are  interested  in  each  other's  hopes  and  ail- 
ments, the  bad  nights  and  'well  days.'  We 
never  forget  to  inquire,  and  we  always  have 
time  to  chat  and  sympathize,  to  exchange 
magazines,  papers  and  items  of  information 
How  could  one  endure  the  life  here  without 
it?  And  then,  think  how  selfishly  and  care- 
lessly we  jostle  each  other  in  our  rush  in  the 
world  outside!  It  seems  to  me  that  I  shall 
never  forget  this  experience,  and  that  no 
matter  how  many  long  years  may  be  before 
me  I  shall  never  again  be  too  busy  to  be 
kind — just  kind." 

We  grow  unsympathetic  to  the  needs  and 
interests  of  others  only  as  we  grow  too  sel- 
fishly absorbed  in  our  own.  Our  impatience 
toward  the  chance  caller  at  the  door,  the 
clinging  little  hands  and  childish  questions 
that  hinder  when  we  are  in  haste,  the  in- 
valid whose  recital  we  cut  short  in  our  per- 
functory morning  call,  the  old  acquaintance 
whom  we  avoid  on  the  street  because  we  do 
not  want  to  stop  to  hear  how  he  fares — our 
impatient  attitude  toward  all  these  is  seldom 
born  of  necessity  as  we  try  to  believe,  but 
of  selfishness.  "We  have  not  time,"  we  say. 
Whose  time  is  it  that  we  are  filling  so  full 
that  we  leave  in  it  no  room  for  his  royal 
law  of  love?  Surely  the  Master's  servants, 
even  in  this  busy  age,  should  still  remember 
to  be  kind. — Forward. 


The  Experience  of  Two  Drafted  Friends. 

(Concluded  from  page  394.) 


Life  is  only  a  vast  school  of  discipline. 
We  need  its  thorns,  as  much  as  we  need  its 
roses.  The  bitter  is  as  necessary  as  the 
sweet.  Clouds  must  come  as  well  as  day, 
and  we  should  learn  to  kiss  the  rod  because 
of  the  chastening  eff"ect  which  follows  its  use. 


We  will  now  draw  from  the  diary  kept  by 
Edward  G.  Smedley,  amid  the  unfavorable 
surroundings  of  the  barracks.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  cousins  were  kept  here  from 
the  twelfth  of  Eighth  Month  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  the  same,  with  short  releases  to  be 
mentioned  hereafter.  ■ 

On  Fifth-day  morning,  the  13th,  the  entry 
is  made:  "Near  ten  o'clock  we  were  ordered 
into  line  with  the  rest,  but  sat  still,  simply 
giving  our  reasons."  It  seemed  likely  trouble 
would  ensue  when  Colonel  Kellogg  came,  as 
told  previously,  and  sent  them  to  his  office 
to  see  Joseph  Scattergood  and  Joseph  Elkin- 
ton.  Though  they  escaped  the  requirements 
that  time,  the  forming  into  line  was  too  fre- 
quent a  practice  to  be  evaded  always  by 
visits  from  friends  or  relatives.  But  the 
writer  again  notes  on  that  same  day:  "  Being 
ordered  into  line  again  after  dinner,  our  re- 
fusal brought  us  into  the  guard-house,  an 
open,  dirty  place,  though  not  much  worse 
than  our  quarters."  From  the  guard-house 
they  were  extricated  by  another  timely  visit 
from  another  Friend,  but  afterwards  they 
returned  to  it,  "swept  up  a  place  on  the 
floor,  and  lying  down  for  the  night,  slept 
pretty  well,  and  next  morning  were  sent  back 
to  the  third-story." 

Let  us  now  throw  together  a  few  items ' 
which  will  give  us  an  imperfect  glimpse  of 
them  in  this  third-story  room  of  the  old 
factory  or  tobacco  warehouse  at  Twenty- 
second  and  Wood  Streets. 

In  the  first  place,  what  kind  of  company 
did  they  keep?   In  the  room  with  them  were 
scores  of  comrades, — some  volunteers,  some 
drafted  men  and  substitutes,  and  some  were 
probably  the  so-called  "bounty-jumpers." 
They  are  termed  "rough  men,"  in  the  note- 
book, but  in  the  same  sentence  the  writer 
adds,  "They  show  as  much  respect."  Eighth 
Month  26th,  he  says:  "Our  room  is  very  full 
again  this  evening  of  noisy  men,  and  what 
is  worse  many  of  them  are  under  the  influ- 
ence of  liquor."  "27th.  The  men  got  a  fid- 
dle amongst  them  last  night,  and  their  danc- 
ing and  carousing  ended  in  a  fight,  which 
brought  up  the  officers  with  five  or  six 
armed  men,  who  drove  them  to  their  bunks."- 
The  sleepers  were  once  aroused,  to  quote 
again,  "  By  the  sentry  firing  a  shot,  said  to 
have  been  at  a  man  trying  to  desert.  Re- 
ported killed."  Again,  "  It  is  said  that  four 
men  got  away  last  night  by  letting  them- 
selves down  from  the  windows  with  their 
blankets."  This  account  is  to  a  degree  con- 
firmed by  a  newspaper  article  written  at  that 
time,  headed  "Curiosities  of  the  Conscript 
Barracks."   By  this  we  are  told  that  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  in  these  barracks,  in 
which  it  was  said  nearly  a  hundred  men  were 
engaged  to  overpower  the  guards  and  desert; 
and  also  in  the  search  instituted  there  were 
found  rope-ladders  and  citizen's  clothing 
whereby  to  facilitate  their  escape.  Hence 
we  may  learn  that  their  companions  were 
not  of  the  highest  type  of  patriot,  and  also 
the  reason  for  their  being  so  frequently 
formed  into  line,  that  they  might  be  counted. 
This  population,  too,  was  ever  shifting  by 
other  means  than  desertion;  men  came  and 
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went.'eighty  and  a  hundred  at  a  time,  now 
being  forwarded  to  this  regiment  and  now 
to  that.  Both  First-days  spent  there  were 
particularly  noisy  because  of  these  depart- 
ures. "This  occurred,"  says  the  diary  of 
one  of  these  removals,  "just  after  ten  o'clock, 
making  a  great  tumult  all  through  the  build- 
ing. How  different  to  our  ears  from  the 
accustomed  silent  gathering  for  the  worship 
of  our  Heavenly  Father!" 

Seeing  there  was  little  social  enjoyment  in 
such  company  the  question  occurs:  "How 
did  these  two  quiet  men  fill  in  their  time?" 
Twice  or  more  a  day  they  were  forcibly  put 
in  line,  but  that  over,  very  little  demand  for 
their  services  was  made;  and  even  this  per- 
formance apparently  grew  so  irksome  to  the 
officers  that  in  the  later  days  of  their  im- 
prisonment, the  line  was  formed  without  the 
two  sturdy  Quakers.  They  had,  we  may 
infer,  their  three  meals  a  day,  supplied  by 
their  friends  outside,  sent  up  from  the  colo- 
nel's office,  and  the  empty  baskets  lowered 
from  a  window  by  a  cord.  The  other  sol- 
diers who  had  to  subsist  on  hard  tack  and 
pork,  sometimes  stole  their  food.  Even  their 
blankets  were  taken  out  from  under  their 
heads. 

We  may  be  sure  that  they  were  counted 
among  "the  curiosities  of  the  barracks,"  and 
that  officers  and  new  soldiers  coining  into 
the  room  would  interview  them.  They  had 
their  Testaments,  the  "Annual  Monitor," 
and  "The  Friend."  Kind  and  helpful  let- 
ters also  reached  them  from  relatives  and 
from  representative  Friends.  The  diary  says 
of  these  correspondents,  "They  keep  us  ap- 
prised of  the  universal  sympathy  of  Friends 
for  the  poor  representatives  of  the  Society  in 
bonds,  as  well  as  the  doings,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  lead  to  our  release  in  the  Lord's- 
time."  Here  is  a  letter  from  Thomas  Evans: 

Philadelphia,  Eighth  Month  14th,  1863. 
My  dear  young  Friends: — 

My  feeble  health  making  it  difficult  for  me 
to  come  to  see  you,  1  take  this  method  of 
conveying  the  expression  of  my  deep  and 
tender  sympathy  with  you  under  your  pres- 
ent great  trial;  and  the  assurance  1  feel  that 
as  you  endeavor,  in  meekness  and  humility, 
to  live  and  walk  daily  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  simplicity  as  little  children  to 
pray  to  Him  for  grace  and  help  in  time  of 
need;  He  who  regards  the  lonely  sparrow  on 
the  housetop,  and  hears  the  young  ravens 
when  they  cry,  will  graciously  regard  you  in 
your  lonely  allotment,  and  his  blessed,  ever- 
lasting arms  will  be  underneath  and  around 
to  protect,  preserve  and  support  

Daily  and  hourly  are  you  in  my  thoughts, 
and  my  prayers  are  often  put  up  to  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  jesus  Christ  that  He 
will  be  graciously  near  and  comfort  you; 
strengthen  you  with  the  might  of  his  Spirit 
in  the  inner  man,  and  keep  you  steadfast  and 
true  in  your  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Keep  to  the  checks  and  monitions  of  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  in  your  hearts,  and  it  will  pre- 
serve you  from  all  contamination  by  or  con 
nivance  at  evil,  eveji  in  the  midst  of  the  de 
nraved  and  corrupt  company  you  may  be 
forced  into  

And  now,  in  the  feeling  of  Christian  love 
and  fatherly  solicitude  for  your  preservation, 


I  would  bid  you  be  of  good  cheer;  and  not  be 
afraid,  for  greater  is  He  who  is  in  and  with 
his  children,  than  all  the  powers  of  this 
world.  Farewell, 

I  am  your  sincerely  affectionate  friend, 
Thomas  Evans. 

Their  kind  friend,  Phebe  W.  Roberts,  had 
a  little  word  of  encouragement. 

Eighth  Month  19th,  1863. 

Dear  Friends: — 

My  mind  hath  been  much  with  you  since 
hearing  where  your  lot  is  cast,  and  particu- 
larly when  at  Middletown  Meeting  with  your 
dear  relatives  and  friends,  where  (I  trust) 
our  prayers  and  tears  arose  as  a  memorial 
before  Him,  who  has  so  remarkably  made  a 
way  for  his  depending  children.  The  ac- 
count of  Peter's  being  cast  into  prison,  and 
his  deliverance  was  brought  before  me  while 
at  thy  dear  father's,  and  1  cannot  doubt  but 
the  same  Almighty  Arm  of  Power  will  be 
near  and  round  about  in  this  time  of  great 
extremity,  and  has  thus  far  enabled  you  to 
stand  firm  for  the  support  of  our  precious 
testimony,  which  is  by  too  many  of  our  So- 
ciety trampled  upon.  I  desire  to  strengthen 
your  faith  in  Him  who  said:  "The  cup  that 
my  Father  hath  given  me  shall  I  not  drink 
it?"  Though  suflFering  may  be  your  portion, 
cast  your  burden  upon  Him.  He  will  sus- 
tain and  carry  you  through,  and  you  will 
bring  glory  to  his  great  Name,  and  the  Angel 
of  his  presence  will  encamp  round  about  you. 

With  feelings  of  tender  sympathy  and  re- 
gard I  am  your  affectionate  friend, 

P.  W.  R. 

James  Emlen,  too,  continued  to  bear  them 
in  mind,  as  the  following  letter  will  show: 

Dear  Edward  and  IVilliam: — 

In  thinking  of  you  this  morning  I  remem- 
bered the  saying  of  our  Saviour:  "Behold  I 
send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of 
wolves;  be  ye  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and 
harmless  as  doves."  This  position  is  hum- 
bling to  the  creature,  but  such  having  the 
Good  Shepherd  for  their  caretaker  are  much 
safer  in  reality  than  others.  They  rely  upon 
his  wisdom  and  his  power,  and  his  providence 
to  protect  them,  and  He  never  fails  such  in 
the  hour  of  need. 

To  be  wise  as  serpents  at  such  a  time  seems 
to  me  to  imply  that  prudence  which  a  good 
man  should  exercise  so  as  not  to  let  it  be 
supposed  he  is  acting  from  any  spirit  of 
stubbornness,  but  simply  from  a  desire  to  do 
his  duty,  without  doing  more  or  less.  I  can 
readily  suppose  that  in  objecting  to  aid  in 
any  way  in  carrying  on  the  war,  a  man  may 
feel  at  liberty  to  do  any  little  personal  kind- 
ness to  another,  doing  as  he  would  be  done 
by,  and  when  it  is  not  supposed  that  he  was 
designing  to  commit  himself  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  Truth.  There  may  be  right- 
hand  errors  as  well  as  left-hand,  and  it  is 
the  office  of  wisdom  to  shun  both. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  anything  I  have 
heard  that  I  write  thus,  but  from  the  anxiety 
I  feel  that  you  may  be  preserved  in  safety 
by  the  Good  Shepherd,  in  the  honorable  post 
you  are  filling  as  standard-bearers  for  a  noble 
Christian  testimony  in  the  midst  of  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness. 


to 
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You  have  the  sympathy  of  many  Friends; 
indeed,  I  might  say,  of  the  Church.  And  yet 
I  would  advise  against  leaning  too  much 
upon  this;  but  rather  that  you  cast  all  your 
secret  burdens  and  exercises  upon  "Him, 
who  is  mighty  to  save  and  able  to  deliver 
to  the  uttermost  all  those  who  put  their 
trust  in  Him." 

It  will  be  good  to  remember  in  all  your 
trials  that  your  Divine  Helper  has  trodden 
the  path  of  suflFering  before  you;  was  tried 
and  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  and 
therefore  able  to  succor  all  who  flee  to  Him 
for  safety  in  time  of  need. 

Affectionately  your  friend, 

James  Emlen. 

Eighth  Month  24th,  1863. 

This  letter  of  James  Emien's  undoubtedly 
touched  a  point  which  they  had  been  revolv- 
ing in  their  own  minds — ^just  how  far  to  go 
in  the  refusal  to  perform  service.  Military 
service  they  would  not  perform,  that  was 
settled;  but  what  should  they  do  when  or- 
dered to  perform  some  useful  act,  not  mili- 
tary? If  they  did  it  would  that  be  showing 
an  improper  recognition  of  unrighteous  au 
thority?  If  they  refused,  would  it  be  a  case 
of  "righteousness  overmuch,"  exciting  un- 
necessary wrath?  One  of  them  refused  to 
carry  something  downstairs  and  was  put 
in  the  guard-house.  But  apparently  on  that 
day  came  the  letter  from  Jas.  Emlen,  and  the 
diary  records  its  contents  in  brief,  adding: 
"Our  situation  is  one  requiring  close  watch 
fulness.  1  think  we  both  earnestly  desire  to 
be  directed  aright.  The  men  were  scouring 
the  floor  this  afternoon  with  sand  and  heavy 
flat  stones,  drawn  by  ropes  back  and  forth; 
when  they  came  near  to  us  we  took  hold 
without  being  asked  and  helped  a  little." 

The  situation,  though  unpleasant,  did  have 
many  alleviations.  7  hey  could  occasionally 
see  their  friends  in  the  colonel's  office.  They 
could  look  down  upon  them  in  the  street 
below  and  hold  limited  conversation  with 
them.  They  had  leave  of  absence  granted 
them  more  than  once  to  visit  relatives  in  the 
city  for  part  of  a  day.  And  on  Eighth  Month 
19th,  they  were  out  on  furlough  till  th 
morning  of  the  21st,  so  that  one  of  them 
might  attend  his  brother's  wedding.  They 
left  the  city  on  the  evening  train,  and  thi 
diary  says:  "  I  reached  my  home  a  little  be- 
fore nine."  Next  day,  "went  to  WestCheS" 
ter,  and  attended  the  meeting,  which  was 
large,  solemn,  heart-tendering,  and  long  tcl 
be  remembered.  .  .  .  Many  Friends  werei 
surprised,  and  perhaps  I  may  say  glad,  that 
we  had  been  dealt  so  kindly  with  as  that  1 
could  be  among  them  on  that  occasion." 

Whilst  their  lot  was  thus  not  the  hardest 
that  history  records  of  suffering  Friends,  th( 
uncertainty  which  hung  over  their  future 
the  possibility  of  their  being  taken  to  the 
line  of  battle,  or  at  least  away  from  thf 
Friendly  influences  of  Philadelphia,  mad( 
their  situation  little  to  be  desired  by  mer| 
who  little  loved  mere  notoriety.  On  thd 
26th  it  seemed  as  if  the  dreaded  hour  haci 
almost  come,  for  says  the  journalist:  "Ar 
officer  told  us  to  have  our  things  ready;  thai! 
they  talked  of  sending  us  to  camp."  Anc 
next  day,  "Our  prospect  now  is  to  be  sen'( 
South  to-morrow  or  next  day."    But  afte 
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hat  "darkest  hour,"  there  came  "the  dawn 
;)f  day,"  for  on  Seventh-day,  Eighth  Month 
i!9th,  the  following  record  is  made:  "About 
ive  o'clock  our  anxiety  of  mind  with  the 
)rospect  of  being  immediately  forwarded  to 
he  army  was  relieved  by  our  being  called 
lUt  to  the  colonel's  office  and  there  fur- 
lished  with  passes  giving  us  our  liberty,  if 
.'e  reported  each  day  till  further  orders." 

And  then  comes  the  last  entry  in  the  little 
ote-book.  Ninth  Month  2 1  st.  "  We  report- 
d  daily  at  the  colonel's  office  (excepting 
'irst-day  the  13th,  when  the  colonel  al- 
Dwed  us  to  stay  at  home)  up  to  the  i6th. 
)n  that  morning  we  were  furnished  with  a 
ischarge  from  the  United  States  service  by 

special  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
ated  the  12th,  and  are  again  enjoying  the 
omforts  of  home  as  free  men." 

The  "special  order"  referred  to  says  as 
Mlows: — "Edward  G.  Smedley  and  William 
'.  Smedley,  drafted  men,  at  Philadelphia, 
'a.,  are  hereby  honorably  discharged  from 
le  service  of  the  United  States." 

We  cannot  tell  all  the  steps  which  led  to 
leir  release.  We  only  know  that  pains 
ere  not  spared  to  secure  it.  We  know,  too, 
lat  Friends  drafted  subsequently  in  or 
round  Philadelphia  had  easier  treatment 
Kured  probably  by  reason  of  the  faithful- 
ess  of  Wm.  P.  and  Edward  G.  Smedley. 

'  Adulterated  Commendation, 
i  "Yes,  I  had  a  pretty  good  time  staying 
ith  Aunt  Maria,"  admitted  the  small  boy 
'hen  questioned  concerning  his  visit.  There 
'as  a  doubtful  note  in  his  answer  that  awak- 
tied  curiosity  in  the  mother. 
!  "She  said  you  were  a  good  boy,"  she 
marked  suggestively. 
"Ye-s,"  with  the  same  hesitating  tone, 
ihen  the  method  of  explanation  grew  clear 
|id  the  little  face  brightened.  "  But  you 
^  Aunt  Maria  sort  of  mixes  up  her  praising 
ou  with  her  scolds,  and  you  don't  exactly 
now  which  it  tastes  most  of.  When  I 
tiought  I'd  surprise  her  by  picking  the  cur- 
ints  for  supper  she  said:  'Now  that's  a  good 
by,  that's  a  real  help.  Why  can't  you  be 
jioughtful  like  that  all  the  time  instead  of 
^ving  me  to  pick  them  myself  yesterday?' 
/hen  I  just  flew  upstairs  to  get  her  thimble, 
le  thanked  me,  but  she  said  why  wasn't  I 
ukk  to  notice  all  the  time?  She  makes  you 
le)  iel  as  if  you  couldn't  be  glad  about  being 
«  Dod  to-day  because  you're  so  ashamed  you 
;1  rasn't  better  yesterday,  and  it  sort  of  makes 
m  bu  lonesome." 

■  Aunt  Maria's  name  is  legion,  and  she  goes 
jti  Jmplacently  on  her  way  scattering  discom- 
'  )it  and  discouragement  without  the  least 
a  lea  of  the  harm  she  is  doing.  Many  a  mis- 
tli  ress  who  wonders  why  her  servants  lack 
un  eart  and  interest  might  find  an  explanation 
[k  J  the  fact  that  her  commendations  always 
til  generate  into  fault-finding.  Teachers  and 
laJi  arents  who  are  quite  sure  they  always 
mtpraise  where  praise  is  due,  and  wonder  that 
i\t  ney  awaken  no  enthusiasm  for  well-doing, 
\<i  iiay  find,  if  they  pause  to  consider,  that  they 
Ai'sually  spoil  the  sweet  with  an  admixture 
if  bitterness.  Give  thanks  and  praise  when- 
^  iver  they  can  be  conscientiously  given,  and 
cefl'hen  reproof  is  needed  let  it  have  its  own 
jitt  'me  and  place. 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 


A  "Band  of  Mercy"  Girl. — A  coal  cart 
was  delivering  an  order  in  Clinton  Place  the 
other  day,  and  the  horse  made  two  or  three 
great  efforts  to  back  the  heavily  loaded  cart 
to  the  spot  desired,  and  then  became  obsti- 
nate. The  driver  began  to  beat  the  animal, 
and  this  quickly  collected  a  crowd.  He  was 
a  big  fellow,  with  a  fierce  look  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  onlookers  were  chary  about  inter- 
fering, knowing  what  would  follow.  "  I  pity 
the  horse,  but  don't  want  to  get  into  a  row," 
remarked  one. 

"  I'm  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  tackle  him," 
put  in  a  young  man  with  a  long  neck,  "but 
about  the  time  I  get  him  down  along  would 
come  a  policeman  and  arrest  us  both." 

The  driver  was  beating  the  horse,  and 
nothing  was  being  done  about  it,  when  a 
little  girl,  about  eight  years  old,  approached 
and  said, 

"  Please,  mister." 

"Well,  what  yer  want?" 

"  If  you'll  only  stop  Til  get  all  the  children 
around  here  and  we'll  carry  every  bit  of  the 
coal  to  the  manhole  and  let  you  rest  while 
we're  doing  it." 

The  man  stood  up  and  looked  around  in  a 
defiant  way,  but  meeting  only  with  pleasant 
looks  he  began  to  give  in,  and  after  a  moment 
he  smiled,  and  said: 

"Mebbe  he  didn't  deserve  it,  but  I'm  out 
of  sorts  to-day.  There  goes  the  whip,  and 
perhaps  a  lift  on  the  wheels  will  help  him." 

The  crowd  swarmed  around  the  cart,  a 
hundred  hands  helped  to  push,  and  the  old 
horse  had  the  cart  to  the  spot  with  one  effort. 
— New  York  Sun. 


Stick  to  the  Truth. — At  one  time  the 
British  were  after  Gov.  Matthew  Griswold, 
of  Connecticut,  to  kill  him.  He  had  a  boat. 
He  ran  to  where  two  roads  parted.  Here 
his  little  girl  was  bleaching  linen.  He  ran 
up  to  her  and  said,  "My  child,  the  British 
are  after  me  to  kill  me.  Now,  I  shall  go  this 
way.  When  they  come  you  tell  them  that 
I  went  the  other."  "Oh,"  said  the  little 
girl,  "  I  cannot  do.that,  that  would  be  telling 
a  lie,  would  it  not?    I  cannot  tell  a  lie." 

"Then,  my  child,  I  must  die." 

"Oh,  but  I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  You  get 
under  the  linen,  and  I  will  do  the  best  1 
can." 

"So  the  Governor  said,  "Well,  I  will  go 
down,"  and  down  he  went,  and  the  linen  was 
quickly  thrown  over  him,  and  the  little  girl 
went  on  with  her  work  sprinkling  water  upon 
the  linen,  so  that  the  hot  sun  would  make  it 
white  for  daily  use.  Just  then  the  soldiers 
came  in  sight. 

"Little  girl,  did  you  see  Squire  Matthews 
go  this  way?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  child. 
"Which  way  did  he  go?"  "I  will  not  tell." 
"What  were  the  last  words  that  he  said?" 
"  He  said,  '  1  will  go  down.' " 

The  captain  ordered  his  men  to  march 
forward  down  to  the  river,  and  down  they 
went,  but  they  did  not  find  the  Governor, 
and  the  little  girl  had  told  the  truth— The 
Armory. 

A  Little  Japanese  Heroine.— Away 
up  in  Wakasa,  a  northwestern  province  of 


Japan,  lived  fourteen-year-old  O  Tsuna,  one 
of  a  large  family  of  a  very  poor  man.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  striking  about  O 
Tsuna  when  her  father  brought  her  to  the 
rich  master  Tone's  house  where  she  had  been 
engaged  to  serve  as  a  nursemaid.  She  was  a 
slim,  pale  little  girl,  small  for  her  age,  and 
evidently  badly  fed  and  clothed,  but  behind 
that  colorless  face  with  its  high  cheek  bones 
and  expressionless,  black,  slanting  eyes, 
there  burned  a  courage  a  grown  man  might 
envy. 

One  day  after  she  had  been  about  three 
years  an  inmate  of  Master  Tone's  house  she 
went  out  with  the  baby  on  her  back  as 
usual  to  get  the  fresh  air.  Little  O  Tsuna 
walked  through  the  pretty  country  lanes 
softly  singing,  when  suddenly  there  was  a 
rush  and  a  scream  and  a  great  wolf  that  had 
been  concealed  in  the  hedge  sprang  out  on 
the  baby  tied  on  the  girl's  back.  O  Tsuna 
gave  a  great  cry,  but  in  a  moment  gathered 
her  skirts  over  the  baby's  back  and  head 
and  so  protected  it  somewhat  from  the 
fierce  animal.  The  good  farmers  who  came 
rushing  to  her  aid  picked  her  up  tenderly 
and  removed  the  baby  to  a  place  of  safety. 
As  O  Tsuna  was  being  placed  upon  the  rude 
litter  which  was  to  carry  her  home  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  feebly  inquired  if  the  child 
were  still  on  her  back  and  if  it  were  well.  On 
being  assured  that  her  precious  charge  was 
unhurt  she  smiled,  gently  sighed  and  closed 
her  eyes  never  to  open  them  again  in  this 
world. 

Her  master,  Tone,  was  so  overcome  at 
this  brave  act  in  the  girl's  giving  her  own 
life  for  his  child,  that  he  determined  to  make 
every  reparation  in  his  power  to  her  mother 
for  the  loss  of  such  a  courageous  daughter. 
What  was  his  astonishment,  however,  when 
on  breaking  the  news  of  her  great  loss,  in- 
stead of  giving  way  to  grief  as  he  had  ex- 
pected, the  mother  smiled  and  said  that  she 
was  proud  and  glad  that  her  daughter  had 
died  so  well  in  her  kind  master's  service. — 
Clara  W.  Kaji. 

history  of  friends. 

(Continued  from  page  390.) 

Here  is  another  picture.  There  the  dense 
masses  of  cedar,  pine,  and  chestnut,  stretch- 
ing far  away  into  the  interior  of  the  land; 
here  the  noble  river  rolling  its  waters  down 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — along  its  surface  rose 
the  purple  smoke  of  the  settlers'  homesteads; 
on  the  opposite  shores  lay  the  fertile  and 
settled  country  of  East  New  Jersey.  Here 
stood  the  gigantic  elm  which  was  to  become 
immortal  from  that  day  forward,  and  there 
lay  the  verdant  council-chamber,  formed  by 
nature  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  the 
centre  stood  William  Penn;  in  costume  un- 
distinguished from  the  surrounding  group, 
save  by  the  silken  sash.  His  costume  was 
simple,  but  not  pedantic  or  ungainly.  An 
outer  coat,  reaching  to  the  knees  and  covered 
with  buttons;  a  vest  of  other  materials,  but 
equally  ample ;  trousers  extremely  full,  slash- 
ed at  the  sides,  and  tied  with  strings  or  rib- 
bons; a  profusion  of  shirt  sleeves  and  ruffles, 
— with  a  hat  of  the  cavalier  shape  (wanting 
only  the  feather),  from  beneath  the  brim  of 
which  escaped  the  curls  of  a  new  peruke. 
At  his  right  hand  stood  Colonel  Markham, 
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who  had  met  the  Indians  in  council  more 
than  once  on  that  identical  spot,  and  was 
regarded  by  them  as  a  firm  and  faithful 
friend;  on  his  left,  Pearson,  the  intrepid  com- 
panion of  his  voyage;  and  near  his  person, 
but  a  little  backward,  a  band  of  his  most 
attached  adherents.  When  the  Indians  ap- 
proached, in  their  old  forest  costume,  their 
bright  feathers  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and 
their  bodies  painted  in  the  most  gorgeous 
manner,  the  Governor  received  them  with 
the  easy  dignity  of  one  accustomed  to  mix 
with  European  courts.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
ception was  over,  the  sachems  retired  to  a 
short  distance,  and  after  a  brief  consultation 
among  themselves,  Taminent,  the  chief 
sachem,  or  king,  a  man  whose  virtues  are 
still  remembered  by  the  sons  of  the  forest, 
advanced  again  a  few  paces,  and  put  upon 
his  own  head  a  chaplet,  into  which  was 
twisted  a  small  horn;  this  chaplet  was  his 
symbol  of  power;  and,  in  the  customs  of  the 
Lenni  Lenape,  whenever  the  chief  put  it  up- 
on his  brows,  the  spot  became  at  once  sacred, 
and  the  person  of  every  one  inviolable.  The 
venerable  Indian  king  then  seated  himself 
on  the  ground,  with  the  older  sachems  on 
his  right  and  left;  the  middle-aged  warriors 
ranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
or  half  moon  round  them;  and  the  younger 
men  formed  a  third,  and  outer  semi-circle. 
All  being  seated  in  this  picturesque  and 
striking  order,  the  old  monarch  announced 
to  the  Governor  that  the  nations  were  pre- 
pared to  hear  and  consider  his  words.  Penn 
then  rose  to  address  them,  his  countenance 
beaming-with  all  the  pride  of  manhood.  He 
was  at  this  time  thirty-eight  years  old;  light 
and  graceful  in  form;  "the  handsomest,  best 
looking,  most  lively  gentleman"  she  had 
ever  seen,  wrote  a  lady  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  ceremony.  He  addressed 
them  in  their  own  language;  the  topics  were 
few  and  simple;  and  the  beauty  of  his  ideas 
would  compensate,  with  such  an  audience, 
for  any  fault  in  his  speaking. 

"The  Great  Spirit,"  he  said,  "who  rules 
in  the  Heaven  to  which  good  men  go  after 
death,  who  had  made  them  and  him  out  of 
nothing,  and  who  knew  every  secret  thought 
that  was  in  the  heart  of  white  man  or  red 
man,  knew  that  he  and  his  children  had  a 
strong  desire  to  live  in  peace,  to  be  their 
friends,  to  do  no  wrong,  but  to  serve  them 
in  every  way  to  the  extent  of  their  power. 
As  the  (jreat  Spirit  was  the  common  Father 
of  all,  he  wished  them  to  live  together,  not 
merely  as  brothers,  as  the  children  of  one 
common  parent,  but  as  if  they  were  joined 
with  one  head,  one  heart,  one  body  together; 
that  if  ill  was  done  to  one,  all  would  suffer; 
if  good  was  done  to  any,  all  would  gain. 
He  and  his  children,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"never  used  the  rifle,  or  trusted  to  the  sword; 
they  met  on  the  broad  path  of  good  faith  and 
free-will;  they  intended  to  do  no  harm,  and 
they  had  no  fear  in  their  hearts;  they  be- 
lieved that  their  brothers  of  the  red  race 
were  just,  and  they  were  prepared  to  trust 
to  their  friendship;"  He  then  unfolded  to 
them  the  writing  of  the  treatv  of  friendship, 
and  explained  its  clauses  one  after  the  other. 
It  recited  that  from  that  day  the  children 
of  Onas  and  the  nations  of  the  Lenni  I.enap^ 
should  be  brothers  to  each  other;  that  all 


paths  should  be  free  and  open ;  that  the  doors 
of  the  white  men  should  be  open  to  the  red 
men,  and  the  doors  of  the  red  men  shoulc 
be  open  to  the  white  men;  that  the  children 
of  Onas  should  not  believe  any  false  reports 
of  the  Lenni  Lenape,  nor  the  Lenni  Lenape 
of  the  children  of  Onas,  but  should  come  anc 
see  for  themselves,  as  brothers  to  brothers 
and  bury  such  false  reports  in  the  bottom 
less  pit;  that  if  the  Christians  should  hear  of 
anything  likely  to  be  of  hurt  to  the  Indians 
or  the  Indians  hear  of  anything  likely  to  harm 
the  Christians,  they  should  run,  like  true 
friends,  to  let  the  other  know;  that  if  any 
son  of  Onas  were  to  do  any  harm  to  any  red 
skin,  or  any  red  skin  were  to  do  harm  to  a 
son  of  Onas,  the  sufferer  should  not  offer  to 
right  himself,  but  should  complain  to  the 
chiefs  and  to  Onas,  that  justice  might  be 
declared  by  twelve  honest  men,  and  the 
wrong  buried  in  a  pit  with  no  bottom ;  that 
the  Lenni  Lenape  should  assist  the  children 
of  Onas,  against  all  such  as  would  disturb 
them  or  do  them  hurt;  and  lastly,  that  both 
Christians  and  Indians  should  tell  their 
children  of  this  league  and  claim  of  friend 
ship,  that  it  should  grow  stronger  and  strong- 
er, and  be  kept  bright  and  clear,  without 
rust  or  spot,  while  the  water  ran  down  the 
creeks  and  rivers,  and  while  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars  endured." 

He  then  laid  the  scroll  on  the  ground 
What  King  Taminent  replied  is  not  known 
except  that  in  substance  he  was  favourable 
to  the  views  of  Penn.  The  sachems  re 
ceived  his  proposal  with  gravity,  and  ac- 
cepted it  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
No  oaths,  no  seals,  no  official  mummeries 
were  used;  the  treaty  was  ratified  on  both 
sides  with  a" yea"  "yea" — "the  only  one," 
says  Voltaire,  "that  the  world  has  known, 
never  sworn  to  and  never  broken." 

The  Bunkers'  Bi-ceDtenniaL 

At  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, says  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  there  is  in 
session  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Dunkers, 
at  which  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  denomination  is  being  celebrated.  These 
people  are  remarkable  in.  many  ways  and 
have  a  lesson  to  teach  other  churches  into 
whose  ranks  "the  world"  has  made  such 
great  inroads. 

The  story  of  this  people  is  full  of  interest. 
In  1708,  eight  earnest  students  of  the  Bible, 
under  the  leadership  of  Alexander  Mack, 
met  for  worship  in  Schwarzenau,  Germany. 
They  believed  in  baptism  by  immersion  in  a 
running  stream,  and  in  spite  of  hardship  and 
persecution,  continued  to  make  progress. 
They  were  called  "  Dunkers"  or  dippers,  and 
Mack  was  made  their  bishop,  and  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  he  emigrated  with 
them  to  Pennsylvania.  They  first  settled 
in  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  but  soon 
moved  up  into  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  There  they 
flourished,  and  from  time  to  time  were  able 
to  send  colonies  further  west,  until  at  the 
present  time  they  are  a  numerous,  orderly 
and  thrifty  people. 

Largely  isolated  in  agricultural  communi- 
ties, they  have  been  able  to  keep  up  the 
habits  and  customs  of  their  forefathers. 
In  this  regard  they  are  even  plainer  than  the 
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older  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
They  refuse  to  sanction  war,  or  the  taking 
of  oaths,  lawsuits  of  all  kinds,  and  until  now 
have  gone  without  a  paid  ministry.  A  full 
beard,  but  no  moustache,  is  worn  by  the 
men,  that  they  may  keep  up  the  custom  ol 
giving  "the  kiss  01  charity  '  at  their  relig- 
ious services.  Jewelry,  ribbons  and  necR- 
ties  are  unknown  among  them.  Their  atti^ 
is  plain  to  the  point  of  severity. 

Their  meeting  houses  are  plain  structure«ll 
of  brick,  situated  near  a  running  stream  Xi 
facilitate  immersion.    In  some  places  thes<  !i 
meeting  houses  are  less  pretentious  than  tfaiEiei 
barns  of  the  farmers,  and  in  others  a  barrp 
will  suffice  for  the  place  of  worship.  Wher 
a  man  is  called  to  the  ministry  of  a  church 
he  begins  to  preach,  but  still  continues  hifi 
ordinary  occupation  for  the  support  of  hiiH' 
self  and  family. 

The  annual  love-feast  is  an  event  of  n( 
little  importance.  The  service  begins  witl 
foot  washing,  the  men  washing  the  feet  o, Ik 
the  men  and  the  women  those  of  the  womenfk 
Following  this  comes  the  common  meal 
Then  the  elder  begins  the  exchange  hi  thi 
"kiss  of  charity."  The  elder  kisses  one  0 
the  brethren,  and  he  passes  it  to  another 
until  the  last  man  in  the  assembly  kisses  th 
elder  again.  A  similar  kiss  is  exchanged  bji 
the  women,  and  is  started  by  the  elder  shali. 
ing  hands  with  one  of  the  women,  who  ii 
turn  kisses  another,  the  last  woman  shakin; 
hands  with  the  elder  who  started  the  cerei 
mony.  The  men  and  women  sit  on  differen 
sides  in  the  meeting-house,  and  the  exj 
change  of  "the  kiss  of  charity"  is  followe 
by  an  exhortation. 

The  Dunkers  maintain  an  unique  attitudi 
to  the  civil  law.    At  one  time  they  refuse] 
on  religious  grounds  to  appear  as  eith( 
plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  lawsuits.  La 
terly,  when  sued  by  an  outsider,  they  wi| 
appear  with  their  witnesses,  but  if  the  cas 
should  be  decided  against  them,  they  nev 
resort  to  an  appeal,  as  such  a  course  woul 
engender  litigation.    Though  maintatni 
this  attitude  toward  the  law,  they  are  gre, 
keepers  of  the  law.    One  of  them  once  u 
wittingly  violated  the  game  laws  of  oil 
State,  and  he  at  once  appeared  before  t 
magistrate  against  himself  and  paid  the  fin 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Dunker  garb  is  ju 
now  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  Sta 
which  forbid  school  teachers  to  wear  arl 
religious  garb.    In  Lancaster,  York  ar 
Cumberland  Counties,  where  the  Dunkel 
form  a  large  part  of  the  population,  tl| 
ittle  white  cap  of  the  Dunker  school  teac 
ers  has  been  construed  to  be  "a  religioi] 
arb."    The  members  of  the  Earl  Townsh 
chool  Board  are  now  under  indictment  f 
a  violation  of  the  statute  originally  fram«| 
to  keep  the  sisters  of  Roman  Catholic  ordi 
out  of  the  public  schools. 

Innovations  are  creeping  in  from  time 
time,  and  the  present  conference  has  t 
whole  matter  under  discussion.  The  youn- 
er  Dunkers  are  favorable,  as  would  natural' 
be  expected,  to  innovations.  They  desi^ 
to  use  organs  at  public  worship,  and  mai' 
seem  ready  for  salaried  ministers.  Some? 
the  churches,  we  are  informed,  have  alrea/ 
gone  ahead  in  these  matters,  taking  offici 
anction  for  granted.    "The  use  of  te- 
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hones  and  automobiles  was  debated  fre- 
uently  and  at  great  length,  but  all  were 
ventually  approved."  This  experience  has 
td  the  young  people  to  hope  for  much  at  the 
resent  conference.  These  thrifty,  plain, 
odly  people,  are  bearing  a  powerful  witness 

I  these  degenerate  days. 

A  Survey  of  Our  Course. 
1  can  truly  say  I  believe,  God  by  his  Son, 
ho  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  did  call  forth 
he  noble  and  faithful  band  of  workers  in  the 
Reformation  from  1645  to  the  end  of  that 
entury.  He  qualified  and  led  each  servant 
nd  handmaid.    He  sustained  them  under 

II  the  wonderful  trials  and  deep  afflictions 
ermitted  to  come  upon  them.  As  William 
'enn  says:  "The  ministers  that  went  forth 
1  those  days  were  changed  men  and  women 
efore  they  went  about  to  change  others." 
ind  all  that  have  been  called  and  qualified 
3  teach  the  same  truths,  testimonies  and 
eculiarities  to  the  present  day,  were  what 
le  people  needed.  And  the  time  will  not 
3me  when  those  who  are  faithful  to  the  high 
ailing  will  fail  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  world. 
iHd  God  showed  me,  more  than  fifty  years 
go,  that  what  was  declared  by  those  faith- 
il  ones  was  the  Truth  and  would  stand  for- 
ver.  It  was  also  shown  me  what  a  great 
ivor  it  was  to  be  made  a  partaker  of  an 
iheritance  amongst  God's  noble  children, 
ind  it  was  shown  me  that  if  we,  who  were 
laced  in  such  an  honorable  position  in  the 
'orld,  fail  to  do  our  duty,  we  should  be  cast 
ff,  and  others  would  be  raised  up  that  will 
e  faithful  and  take  the  crown. 

And  all  that  have  been  called  by  the  Spirit 
Christ  and  qualified  by  Him  and  led  to  do 
eir  part  in  the  same  good  work,  in  precious 
nity  and  harmony,  have  taken  the  place  as- 
gned  them  by  Christ  down  to  the  present 
ay.  Joseph  Hoag,  in  a  vision  in  1803,  al- 
ides  to  what  he  saw  would  take  place  in 
|ifferent  churches;  a  dividing  spirit  raged 
imongst  them.  On  coming  to  Friends,  he 
lid:  "It  raged  in  as  high  a  degree  as  any  1 
ad  before  discovered;  and,  as  before,  those 
pparated  went  with  lofty  looks  and  taunt- 
ig,  censuring  language.  Those  who  kept 
[)  their  ancient  principles  retired  by  them- 
ilves." 

How  sad  to  think  of  the  vast  majority  of 
bye  descendants  of  those  worthy  reformers, 
uring  the  last  century,  who  have  failed  to 
ear  the  noble  message  to  the  world,  to  the 
reedom  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  the  true 
piritual  worship,  performed  only  by  those 
fho  deny  self,  take  up  the  daily  cross  and 
allow  Christ,  who  only  knows  the  Father 
nd  reveals  Him  to  whom  He  will.  These 
\rt  calling  for  theological  training  for  the 
pinistry,  instead  of  the  immediate  revela- 
ion  from  Christ,  the  only  author  of  all  true 
jospel  ministry.  Many  are  paying  pastoral 
|a!aries,  have  laid  by  the  Bible  language  in 
he  singular  number,  adopted  the  compli- 
nents  the  world  loves,  and  also  the  dress 
onforms  to  popular  usage;  use  the  idol 
lames  of  the  days  and  months,  thereby  not 
^MUlfilling  the  prophesy  that  the  reformers 
■  'leaded  for: — The  day  shall  come  when  the 
.ord  will  turn  to  the  people  a  pure  language, 
nd  the  name  of  no  idol  shall  be  heard  out 
f  their  mouth. 


Many  have  adopted  singing  and  musical 
instruments,  as  nearly  all  other  churches  do, 
using  the  popular  music  invented  by  dramat- 
ic talent,  meetings  held  by  program,  instead 
of  those  advised  by  George  Fox:  "Friends, 
hold  all  your  meetings  in  the  power  of  God, 
which  is  the  authority  in  all  your  men's  and 
women's  meetings." 

To  refer  to  a  prophesy  of  Mildred  Ratcliff 
of  some  hundred  years  ago,  as  nearly  as  I 
remember,  she  says:  "A  time  is  coming  when 
'Friends'  will  be  sifted,  as  from  sieve  to  sieve, 
and  so  few  real  Friends  will  be  left  that  a 
little  child  can  write  them." 

As  to  the  few,  wherever  found,  that  are 
united  in  the  faith  of  the  reformers,  they  are 
in  unity  with  all  who  are  gathering  in  the 
small  .companies,  or  those  who  are  isolated 
and  alone,  wherever  found.  And  they  crave 
the  welfare  of  all  who  are  engaged  to  follow 
Christ,  believing,  as  we  read,  "That  as  many 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  (or  children)  of  God." 

A  notice  from  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  va- 
rious churches  of  the  land  on  the  subject  of 
music  will  apply  to  all  the  meetings  under 
the  name  of  Friends  that  have  adopted  it 
and  are  using  it  as  others  are.  Music  is  of 
the  world,  which  has  always  loved  it,  and 
the  churches  have  adopted  it  from  the  same 
cause,  saying:  "We  must  have  some  attrac- 
tion to  induce  attendance  at  places  of  wor- 
ship. The  trouble  is,  a  ceasing  to  trust  in 
God's  power  and  Spirit  to  save,  by  washing 
of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Each  bearing  a  part  in  tribulation, 
the  robe  is  washed  and  made  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb, — God's  way  of  saving 
sinners, — and  there  is  a  trusting  in  man's 
abilities,  learning  and  scientific  attainments 
instead. 

For  this  cause  the  spiritual  life  will  decline 
and  darkness  become  greater,  until,  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Apostolic  Church  were 
lost  in  the  dark  ages,  so  may  ours.  Vain 
amusements  and  pastimes  are  now  being  re- 
sorted to,  as  they  attended  the  downward 
march  then,  and  the  same  results  may  be 
expected.  May  God  in  his  goodness  and 
mercy  call  the  people,  so  as  to  avert  such  a 
calamity,  is  my  desire. 

John  Carey. 

Wilmington,  Ohio,  First  Month  ist,  1906. 

[The  above  seems  to  reach  us  by  way  of 
Moses  Nye,  the  converted  Jew,  to  whom  it 
was  sent, — the  same  whose  wife  was  sung 
down  while  delivering  her  testimony  in  a 
meeting  called  Friends. — Ed.] 

Making  To-Morrow's  Character. — To- 
morrow's character  is  determined  by  to- 
day's action.  Therefore  it  is  not  only  possi- 
ble to  control  the  future;  it  is  our  positive 
duty  to  do  so.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  we 
are  making  or  unmaking  character  to-day, 
for  "character  is  habit  crystallized."  To 
recognize  this  ought  to  help  us  to  take  the 
higher  ground  always.  No  man  can  safely 
say  that  he  will  "take  things  eas^"  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  do  differently,  fo-morrow 
may  not  come;  but  if  it  does  come,  he  is 
less  likely  to  do  well  than  he  was  to-day,  if 
to-day  he  has  shoved  character  a  peg  down- 
ward. We  have  the  privilege  of  looking  at 
our  every  act  as  typical  of  our  real  and  final 


character;  and  we  have  a  duty  to  do  so 
while  each  act  awaits  our  decision.  What  is 
left  of  to-day  may  still  be  so  regarded  and  so 
controlled,  if  the  control  is  given  to  One  who 
alone  can  overcome  the  past. — Selected. 

A  MAN  once  went  to  a  noted  prize  fighter 
and  asked  him  for  lessons  in  the  art  of  self- 
defence.  "I  want,"  said  he,  "to  be  able  to 
go  anywhere  and  keep  out  of  trouble." 

"Well,"  said  the  prize  fighter,  "just  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  your  head  and  you  will  get 
along  better  than  with  any  other  lessons  I 
can  give  you." 

Perhaps  a  similar  bit  of  advice  might 
serve  for  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time.  Our  navy  and  army  are  large  enough 
for  all  legitimate  purposes.  The  only  reason 
for  increasing  them  would  be  to  enable  us 
to  have  a  larger  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
outsiders  than  our  real  interests  entitle  us 
to,  and  this  no  lover  of  his  country  should 
wish  for. — The  Christian. 


One  man  wrote  to  another:  "  1  can't  think 
of  you  for  ten  consecutive  minutes  without 
forgetting  all  about  you  and  thinking  of  God 
instead." 

What  would  one  of  us  give  to  have  that 
said  of  him?  God's  purpose  for  you  is  that 
ye  may  be  "Children  of  God  without  blemish 
in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  gen- 
eration, among  whom  we  are  seen  as  lights 
in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life." 
— Christian  Observer. 

Science  and  Industry. 

Wonderful  Trees. — Electricity,  the  dic- 
tionary tells  us,  is  "the  operation  of  a  very 
subtle  fluid."  The  "operation"  is  very  for- 
cibly illustrated  for  us  whenever  a  thunder- 
storm bursts  over  our  heads;  and,  if  we 
are  rash  enough  to  touch  a  torpedo  fish 
or  an  electric  eel,  we  are  uncomfortably 
conscious  of  the  "subtle  fluid!"  These 
forms  of  electricity  are  well  known;  but  it 
is  only  recently  that  a  tree  has  been  discov- 
ered which  is  also  highly  electric.  This 
wonderful  tree  grows  in  the  forests  of  Cen- 
tral India.  The  leaves  are  so  charged  with 
electricity  that  anyone  attempting  to  gather 
them  would  receive  a  palpable  shock. 

Naturally  this  tree  has  a  great  effect  upon 
the  compass.  At  a  distance  of  seventy  feet 
the  magnetic  needle  is  influenced  by  the 
electricity  exhaling  from  the  leaves,  espec- 
ially if  the  experiment  is  tried  at  mid-day. 
For  the  magnetic  power  of  the  tree  varies. 
It  is  strongly  affected  by  sunshine  and  by 
weather.  At  noon,  when  the  sun  beats 
fiercely  down  upon  the  land,  the  electricity 
of  the  tree  is  strongest;  it  is  weak  at  midnight 
and  vanishes  entirely  in  wet  weather,  which 
proves  that  it  is  in  some  way  dependent 
upon  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  electric  tree  is  curious  rather  than 
useful.  Animals  avoid  it.  No  bird  perches 
on  the  boughs  or  seeks  to  build  there  a  nest 
for  her  young;  no  monkey  gambols  there  and 
no  swarms  of  insects  buzz  around  the  leaves. 
In  the  busy  life  of  the  tropical  forest  this  tree 
alone  is  silent  and  deserted.  No  wonder 
that  the  superstitious  natives  look  upon  it 
as  a  magic  tree — a  thing  to  be  dreaded  and 
shunned. 
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Quite  as  wonderful  and  far  more  beauti- 
ful is  a  tree  which  is  found  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec.  This  tree  grows  to  the  height 
of  twenty  feet  and  bears  a  flower  which  is 
unique,  for  it  has  the  extraordinary  prop- 
erty of  changing  its  colors  during  day  and 
night.  In  early  morning  the  flower  is 
pure  white.  As  the  power  of  the  sun  in- 
creases, the  color  deepens,  until  by  noon  it 
is  red.  As  the  sun  sinks  and  the  heat  of 
the  day  declines,  the  blush  of  rose-red  fades 
and  fades  until,  at  nightfall,  the  flower  has 
become  blue.  During  the  hours  of  darkness 
the  color  gradually  disappears  altogether, 
and  at  dawn  the  tree  is  once  more  covered 
with  pure  white  flowers.  This  strange 
chameleonlike  flower  only  gives  out  its 
scent  at  noon,  when  its  color  is  red. 

In  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa  is  another 
strange  tree  which  fills  the  desolate  plains 
with  plaintive  music.  In  a  recent  book  of 
travels,  the  writer  tells  us  how,  in  the  course 
of  his  journey,  he  came  to  a  singularly  wild 
and  dismal  tract  of  country.  On  every  side 
stretched  immense  plains  covered  with  sand, 
low  bushes,  and  trees  of  no  great  height.  A 
wind  was  blowing  over  this  wilderness,  and 
a  strange,  musical  wailing  was  borne  upon 
the  breeze  to  the  traveler. 

At  this  season  the  tree  was  leafless  and 
covered  with  dry,  black  seed-pods,  about  the 
size  of  a  plum.  A  certain  msect  had  dis- 
covered that  this  hollow  pod  would  make 
a  good  house  and  had  taken  possession. 
Each  pod  had  its  small  tenant,  and  through 
the  holes  bored  by  him  the  wind  whistled, 
producing  a  sound  like  that  of  an  aeolian 
harp.  These  tiny  wind  instruments  re- 
spond to  every  breeze  which  blows,  and  thus 
the  silence  of  the  wilderness  is  broken  by  a 
wailing,  mournful  sound,  weird  and  melan- 
choly but  beautiful,  and  varied  by  the  crisp 
rustle  of  dry  pods,  like  the  clashing  of 
myriad  fairy  cymbals. — Sunday  Reading. 


Flames  From  Water. — Natural  gas  is 
a  wonderful  thing  and  the  tricks  it  can  play 
seem  to  upset  many  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
Up  Deer  Creek,  in  Allen  County,  Missouri, 
the  well-drillers  have  a  pumping  plant  to 
supply  the  boiler  of  the  drill  rig  with  water. 
Among  the  pipes  that  are  run  down  to  the 
creek  is  one  carrying  the  gas  which  leaks 
from  the  casing  of  the  big  well.  This  pipe 
has  been  run  out  into  midstream  and  the 
escaping  gas  causes  the  water  to  boil  vio- 
•lently.  I  he  escaping  gas  has  been  ignited, 
and  so  this  boiling  fountain  in  the  middle 
of  the  creek  burns  with  a  hot,  boiling  flame, 
each  bubble  being  filled  with  gas.  The 
sight  at  night  is  weird,  as  the  water  seems  a 
bubbling  mass  of  flame,  and  the  pipe  being 
invisible,  the  fire  seems  to  come  directly 
from  the  water.— yoM//y5  IVorld. 


Bodies  Bearing  the  Name  of  Friends. 

CoNMDhKiNO  how  far  separated  the  Hdilor  is  in  the 
summer  from  means  of  current  information  about 
Friends  and  meetings,  will  not  our  readers  kindly  drop 
into  the  mail  for  him  postal  cards  containing  such  items 
as  they  may  deem  appropriate  to  this  column,  addressed 
West  Falmouth,  Mass. 


The  F,ditor  being  on  a  social  visit  in  Nyack,  N.  Y.. 
last  First-day,  the  jist,  way  was  made  for  him  to  pro^ 


ceed  eastward  to  a  special  meeting  called  together  at 
White  Plains,  some  ten  miles  east  of  Tarrytown,  by 
members  of  this  quarter  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting. 
A  committee  is  holding  meetings  now  at  White  Plains 
every  two  weeks,  for  the  cause  of  Truth  as  seen  by 
Friends.  About  seventeen  on  a  hot  afternoon  were 
gathered  in  a  room  over  an  engine-house.  They  were 
held  in  a  considerable  period  of  silence  until  addressed 
by  a  visiting  Friend,  who  was  followed  by  four  others 
in  the  expression  of  their  several  concerns,  to  all  of 
which  an  interested  attention  was  given.  Personal 
spiritual  life  was  the  key-note  of  the  whole  meeting. 
A  Baptist  deacon  of  a  church  of  over  two  thousand 
members,  asking  permission,  testified  to  the  abiding  im 
pression  made  on  his  own  life  by  a  consistent  Friend,  his 
father-in-law.  After  hands  had  been  shaken  in  conclu- 
sion,an  announcement  was  made  of  a  conference  relating 
to  the  message  of  Quakerism  to  be  held  on  the  part  of 
" both  branches,"  together  on  Seventh  Month  nth,  at 
Amawalk.  During  this  meeting  at  White  Plains  no  non- 
Friendly  modes  were  offered,  and  at  least  the  chief  pro 
moter  of  the  meetings  seemed  to  understand  what  a 
Friends'  Meeting  was  for,  even  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  worship  in  waiting  upon  Him  who  could 
"speak  to  our  condition." 


Westtown  Notes. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  Hospital  was  laid  by  the 
Class  of  1908  on  the  morning  of  the  i8th  instant.  Dr. 
Joseph  Scattergood  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  and  Dr.  Ernest  L.  Clark  and  others  from  the 
School  made  brief  remarks. 

School  closed  for  the  year  on  the  17th.  At  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Literary  Union  on  the  previous  evening  ten 
members  of  the  graduating  class  took  part  and  six 
others  appeared  at  the  regular  Commencement  exer- 
cioe<;  on  the  last  morning.  There  were  twenty-nine 
graduates  in  the  class  and  several  hundred  of  their 
friends  were  present  at  the  closing  exercises. 

The  Alumni  Association  held  its  biennial  gathering 
at  the  School  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  Com- 
mencement day,  with  an  attendance  of  about  two  hun- 
dred graduates.  There  were  out-door  games  in  the 
afternoon,  supper  in  the  dining-room  and  a  meeting  for 
business  and  rather  informal  speeches  in  the  Library  in 
the  evening.  Joseph  Pennell,  Hannah  P.  Rudolph, 
Sarah  Rudolph  Baker,  Isaac  Sharpless  and  Thomas  K. 
Brown,  represented  the  earliest  classes,  in  the  6o's, 
and  rnembers  of  various  classes  from  that  time  to  1908 
were  in  attendance.  The  occasion  was  a  highly  suc- 
cessful one. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 


United  States. — The  Republican  convention  lately 
meeting  in  Chicago  selected  William  H.  Taft,  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  War,  as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  at  the  next  election.  The  choice 
was  made  upon  the  first  ballot  by  the  votes  of  seven 
hundred  and  two  of  the  delegates,  and  was  afterwards 
made  unanimous.  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  a  na- 
tive and  lawyer  of  Utica,  New  York,  was  chosen  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. Secretary  Taft  has  resigned  his  position,  to 
take  effect  Sixth  Month  30th,  and  it  has  been  announced 
that  Luke  E.  Wright  of  Tennessee,  will  be  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  W.  H.  Taft  is  about  fifty-one  years  of 
age,,  and  James  S.  Sherman  about  fifty-three  years. 
It  is  said  that  by  means  of  a  combination  telephone  and 
phonograph  some  of  the  loud  cheering,  accompanying 
the  proceedings  at  Chicago,  were  heard  in  Washington. 

A  parcels  post  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  France  has  been  signed  at  Washington.  Under  its 
terms,  which  are  effective  Eighth  Month  i  5th  next,  pack- 
ages up  to  four  pounds  and  six  ounces  will  be  carried 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound.  Later  the  maxi- 
mum weight  of  packages  which  can  be  sent  bv  mail  to 
France  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  a  pound  \vill  be  in- 
creased to  eleven  pounds.  A  similar  agreement  has 
been  made  with  I  taly,  which  is  to  go  into  effect  Eighth 
Month  1st. 

President  Roosevelt  has  directed  the  District  Com- 
missioners to  take  steps  to  have  all  stray  dogs  in  Wash- 
ington muz/led  for  the  next  sixty  days.  This  recom- 
mendation, which  was  at  once  complied  with,  was  made 
with  a  view  to  checking  the  prevailing  epidemic  of 
rabies,  as  indicated  in  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  lately 
made  public. 

President  Roosevelt  has  appointed  three  commis- 
sioners to  represent  the  United  States  on  the  joint  in- 


ternational commission  to  investigate  the  opium  ques- 
tion in  the  Far  East.  Similar  commissioners  will  be 
appointed  by  all  the  Powers  interested  in  opium  sui 
pression.  The  joint  commission  will  meet  in  ShangI 
First  Month  ist  next. 

A  despatch  from  Washington,  says:  "All  publicatioj 
having  anarchistic  tendencies  hereafter  will  find 
practically  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  United  Statl 
mails.  Postmaster-General  Meyer  has  issued  an  ordif: 
directing  postmasters  to  put  into  effect  the  new  postsjj 
rules  that  bar  the  use  of  the  mails  to  these  publications.'^! 
The  order  of  the  Postmaster-General  to  his  subordinate 
says:  "  If  it  shall  appear  that  the  matter  is  indecent  or 
that  it  tends  to  incite  arson,  murder  or  assassination, 
you  will  decline  to  accept  any  copies  of  the  issue  for 
transmission.  If  in  doubt,  promptly  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Assistant  Attorney-General  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  determination,  and,  pending  in- 
structions, decline  to  accept  as  mailing  matter  copis 
of  publication."  ^ , 

A  gift  of  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  bed! 
made  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore  bV 
Henry  Phipps,  to  promote  the  study  of  the  causes  lea* 
ing  to  insanity,  and  the  more  careful  treatment  of  in- 
sane patients.  It  is  stated  that  among  the  subjects 
which  may  receive  consideration  is  the  effect  of  strenu- 
ous life  upon  the  young,  in  weakening  the  mental 
faculties.  The  criticism  that  has  been  directed  at  pub- 
lic schools  for  unduly  forcing  children  into  premature 
study  of  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  already  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  scientists  to  this  quarter.  It! 
will  now  be  looked  at  not  as  an  educational  question,] 
but  as  a  branch  of  medical  investigation  that  may  solve  ] 
one  of  the  problems  regarding  the  inception  of  insanity.; 

Dr.  Joseph  G.  Neff,  director  of  the  Department  of  '^ 
Public  Health  and  Charities,  in  view  of  the  fact  that;™ 
seven  deaths  from  lock-jaw  occurred  last  year  fromil! 
accidents  about  the  fourth  of  Seventh  Month,  recom-|i|'f 
mends  that  all  hospitals  should  have  a  supply  of  tetanuSj  .jj^ 
(lockjaw)  antitoxin  on  hand  for  the  treatment  of  in-  /, 
juries  sustained  on  that  day  during  the  present  year  ' 
All  persons  suffering  an  injury  likely  to  produce  lock-|  3"] 
jaw  should  immediately  receive  an  immunizing  dos(  m 
of  antitoxin.  I 

Foreign. — On  the  21st  instant,  a  demonstration  was|  || 
made  in  London  by  women  who  are  advocating  th( 
extension  of  the  franchise  as  "suffragettes,"  which,  i 
is  said,  has  been  almost  unparalleled.   It  is  stated  thai 
fully  half  a  million  persons  assembled  in  and  arounc; 
Hyde  Park  as  active  or  passive  participants  in  thr^ 
meeting,  while  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  o|' 
the  day  the  whole  centre  of  the  city  was  in  a  fermentjjlC 
Various  processions  appeared,  each  about  a  mile  ii'l 
length,  and  the  routes  through  which  these  passed  wev\r 
densely  crowded  with  spectators.    In  several  placej'' 
speakers  harangued  the  masses  on  the  rights  of  womeiiL 
to  vote  and  the  necessity  of  force  in  Parliament 
adopt  a  resolution  on  the  question. 

A  despatch  from  Paris  says:  "  Doctor  Delamarre,  ai 
eminent  army  surgeon,  has  just  published  the  result  oj 
his  investigations  concerning  the  contagion  bearin] 
qualities  of  the  ordinary  housefly.  To  destroy  them  hll 
suggests  a  mixture  composed  of  one  part  formol  to  nin 
parts  of  water.  This  may  be  put  in  ordinary  plates  ani 
placed  wherever  flies  are  likely  to  congregate." 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  receiTO|lf(; 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  82. 

Sara  L.  Draper,  Phila.;  Nathan  Pinson,  California,  |i 
to  No.  26;  Abby  L.  Walmsley,  for  E.  H.  Foster,  Pa 
Wm.  H.  Gibbons,  Pa.;  T.  Wistar  Brown,  Pa.;  MaryN 
Glover,  N.  J.,  $6  for  herself,  Virginia  Nicholson  an  i 
Eliza  C.  N.  Browning. 

Remitlances  received  after  Third-day  noon  wi 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 


NOTICES. 

Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. — Friencl 
intending  to  enter  pupils  for  the  term  beginning  NintI 
Month  2 1st,  1908,  should  make  application  immediately 
J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Supu' 


Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  new  school  yi 
opens  Ninth  Month  8th,  1908.    Application  should  l\ 
made  at  once  by  those  desiring  their  children  to  l\ 
admitted  at  that  time. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  PrincipaL 

Westtown,  Pa. 
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Paul  on  Mars'  Hill. 

There  are  few  scenes  recorded  in  either 
ecular  or  sacred  writing  more .  favorably 
^membered  than  the  scene  of  Paul  on  Mars' 
lill.  Because  of  the  greatness  of  Paul's 
fe,  the  brilliancy  and  earnestness  of  his 
haracter,  so  impressive  under  the  influence 
f  the  Spirit  of  God,  because  of  their  strik- 
ng  positiveness,  this  scene  and  this  address 
lave  perpetuated  themselves  as  indelible 
mpressions  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

in  order  to  appreciate  the  scene  of  Paul 
in  Mars'  Hill  it  is  necessary  to  understand 
he  childhood  and  early  life  of  the  "Great 
\postle."  In  the  city  of  Tarsus,  a  great 
ommercial  and  literary  centre,  the  capital 
)f  Cilicia,  Paul  then  known  as  Saul  was  born 
)robably  about  the  same  time  as  our  Lord, 
^is  father  had  the  full  rights  of  a  Roman 
•-itizen,  rights  which  his  son  inherited  and 
vhich  were  of  great  value  to  him  in  later 
ife,  for  they  allowed  him  (ist)  the  trial  by 
^oman  courts,  (2nd),  freedom  from  dis- 
lonorable  punishment,  and  (3rd),  the  right 
)f  appeal.  At  Tarsus  Saul  spent  his  child- 
lood  days,  until  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
vas- sent  to  Jerusalem  to  be  educated;  for 
lis  parents  purposed  to  have|^him  well 
rained  that  he  might  become  a  rabbi. 
'\ccordingly  Gamaliel,  the  best  teacher  and 
;he  most  illustrious  representative  of  the 
;chool  of  Hillel,  was  procured  for  him,  and 
jnder  the  lofty  influence  of  this  man,  Saul 
gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, memorized  the  laws  of  Moses  and 
studied  their  interpretation;  in  fact,  was 
"taught  according  to  the  perfect  manner 
of  the  law  of  the  fathers." 
[  We  do  not  know  in  what  year  he  com- 
bleted  his  education  or  where  he  went  im- 
inediately  afterward,  but  probably  back  to 
Tarsus,  for  it  had  been  some  time  since  he 
had  seen  his  native  city.  It  was  not  long 
however,  before  he  returned  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  found  a  small  set  of  worshippers 
called  Christians,  meeting  in  the  upper  rooms 
of  private  houses.  With  characteristic  zeal, 
earnestness  and  conscientiousness  Saul  soon 
was  engaged  in  persecuting  this  band,  which 
had  found  the  favor  and  grace  of  God.  When 
Stephen  appeared  in  the  synagogue,  Saul 


was  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  persecutors, 
which  mocked  and  scorned  him.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  Saul  on  this  occasion  gained  a 
place  for  him  in  the  Sanhedrin,  by  whose 
members  his  movements  were  applauded, 
but  Gamaliel  opposed  his  inhumanities,  for 
"though  he  was  attached  to  the  traditions 
of  his  fathers,  he  was  not  hostile  to  the 
Greek  culture."  Though  his  service  in  the 
wrong  was  so  pronounced  that  it  almost 
destroyed  the  movement  of  Christianity  in 
Jerusalem,  he  felt  something  of  the  purity 
and  righteousness  of  the  Christians  and  on 
one  occasion  said,  "They  do  not  look  like 
enemies  of  God." 

On  his  way  to  Damascus,  there  to  con- 
tinue his  persecutions,  Saul  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  weigh  his  deeds.  A  great  light  sud- 
denly shone  about  him  and  his  companions, 
and  a  voice  spoke  to  him  saying,  "Saul, 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?"  _  In  the 
blinding  light  of  truth  his  conversion  was 
complete;  and  the  life  which  had  seemed 
perfect  to  him,  now  fell  in  ruins;  and  the  love 
and  favor  of  God,  which  he  had  been  hunger- 
ing for  he  now  found. 

Saul,  the  zealous  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tians, now  Paul,  the  ardent  preacher  of  the 
word  of  God.  Saul,  trained 'in  all  the  wis- 
dom and  lore  of  the  Jews,  now  Paul,  ex- 
perienced in  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God 
stood  upon  Mars'  Hill,  as  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles. 

From  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  he  had  seen  the  snowy  peaks  of  Mt. 
Olympus  cleariy  outlined  against  the  blue 
sky,  he  had  viewed  from  the  harbor  the  re- 
nowned Acropolis  surrounded  by  its  numer- 
ous minor  temples.  With  a  fee'ling  of  utter 
loneliness  and  desolation  he  had  wended 
his  way  through  the  streets  of  the  glorious 
old  Greek  city,  the  art  centre  of  the  old  worid. 
He  had  surveyed  the  renowned  city  of 
Athens,  the  stronghold  of  Pagan  thought, 
"the  city  in  which,"  says  Farrar,  "Philoso- 
phy had  attained  its  highest  thoughts  and 
motives,  the  city  in  which  Art  had  reached 
almost  complete  perfection,  and  the  city 
in  which  Poetry  had  uttered  its  sublimest 
music."  Walking  through  the  adorned 
streets,  he  had  perceived  the  statues  of  the 
Athenian  gods  and  goddesses  so  numerous 
that  Athens  was  known  as  the  City  of  Idols. 
Petronius  even  said  that  in  Athens  it  was 
more  easy  to  meet  a  god  than  a  man.  Turn- 
ing away  from  these  creations  of  men's 
hands  with  no  thrill  of  joy  and  appreciation, 
Paul  had  visited  the  Agora,  the  market 
place,  the  gossiping  centre  of  the  city,  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  idlers  who  had  gathered 
with  Greek  curiosity  to  learn  the  latest  news. 
With  little  difficulty  he  had  entered  into 
conversation  with  them,  "For  all  the 
Athenians  and  strangers  which  were  there 
spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either 


to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing,"  and  he 
had  spoken  to  them  of  the  subject  dearest 
to  his  heart,  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He  had 
interested  the  loiterers  and  had  collected 
a  crowd  around  him ;  but  on  that  level  piece 
of  ground  Paul  could  not  be  heard  by  all, 
and  he  had  been  led  forth  to  the  Areopagus 
on  Mars'  Hill,  the  place  where  all  religious 
subjects  were  discussed,  there  to  continue 
his  argument. 

The  Athenians,  ever  a  curious  and  imagi- 
native people,  were  interested  in  this  strang- 
er who  spoke  of  new  things,  and  urged  him 
to  continue  his  address.  So  we  see  Paul, 
the  noblest  of  all  Jews,  standing  on  the  same 
spot  where  Socrates,  the  noblest  of  all  Greeks 
had  stood  before  him. 

With  his  hands  outstretched  towards  the 
multitude,  including  not  only  the  idlers,  but 
also  Stoic  philosophers  who  exalted  virtue, 
and  Epicureans  who  followed  pleasure, 
Paul  began  his  address,  winning  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Athenians  by  "his  first  words, 
"Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  very  religious."  Then  with 
no  word  of  rebuke  or  reproof  for  their  wor- 
ship of  idols,  he  found  his  text  in  the  very 
idolatry  he  had  witnessed,  and  continued, 
"As  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions, 
I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  'To 
the  Unknown  God.'  Whom  therefore  ye 
in  your  ignorance  worship.  Him  declare  I 
unto  you." 

The  Athenians,  noted  for  their  intellectual 
curiosity  and  their  great  fondness  for  argu- 
ment, were  alert  and  attentive  as  Paul  de- 
clared God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and 
all  living  things.  They  gave  eager  attention 
as  he  told  them  the  "  King  of  Kings"  dwelt 
not  in  their  temples  nor  was  worshipped  by 
the  work  of  men's  hands,  since  he  gives  life 
and  breath  to  all  things.  "  For  in  Him  xve 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being;  as  certain 
also  of  your  poets  have  said,'  For  we  are  also 
his  offspring ! "'  What  man  of  learning  and 
culture  was  this  strange  Jew  who  quoted 
from  their  own  poets  to  prove  that  their 
gods  were  of  no  avail  and  that  the  true  God 
was  no  idol  but  a  Spirit,  for  since  "we  are  the 
offspring  of  God  we  ought  not  to  think  that 
the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver  or 
stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device." 

Thus  far  the  Athenians  had  listened  atten- 
tively as  Paul  proclaimed  with  earnestness 
and  power  the  true  God,  who  had  suffered 
death  to  save  them.  Absorbed  in  this  new 
doctrine  they  had  eageriy  heard  him  declare 
the  nullity  of  their  gods,  but  when  he  spoke 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked 
and  others  more  courteous  said,  "We  will 
hear  thee  again  of  thi9*i*)atter."  Indeed, 
before  Paul  had  ceased  to  speak  of  the  resur- 
rection, a  belief  entirely  foreign  to  them,  a 
shouting  of  contempt  went  up  from  his 
audience. 
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Soon  after  this  speech  Paul  departed  from 
among  them,  with  meagre  results  it  would 
seem,  though  "certain  men  clave  unto  him 
and  believed,  among  the  which  was  Diony- 
sius,  the  Aropagite,  and  a  woman  named 
Damaris,  and  others  with  them."  Paul 
never  addressed  the  Athenians  again,  he 
never  wrote  an  epistle  to  them,  yet  as  a 
result  of  his  visit  a  Christian  Church  in  later 
times  arose  in  Athens. 

It  is  not  the  result  of  this  address  in  which 
we  are  interested  but  the  man  who  preached 
Christ  to  the  superstitious  Greeks,  a  man  of 
matchless  eloquence,  of  wonderful  resources, 
of  keen  discernment,  who  could  adapt  him- 
self to  every  condition  and  every  audience. 
He  who  "was  all  things  to  all  men"  found 
an  entrance  for  the  Gospel  even  among 
these  Athenians,  content  in  their  philosophy 
and  their  art.  Great  tact,  versatility,  wis- 
dom and  skill  were  all  displayed  as  the  great 
"Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,"  inspired  by  the 
love  of  God,  by  devotion  and  steadfast  trust 
in  his  Master,  faced  the  most  curious  and 
eager  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  critical, 
fastidious  and  doubting  audience.  Paul, 
"wise  in  the  wisdom  of  God,"  and  "unselfish 
in  the  love  of  God,"  spoke  with  the  boldness, 
the  authority,  the  sagacity  of  a  man,  who 
having  renounced  and  forgotten  self,  could 
truly  say:  "I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liv- 
eth  m  me." 

Margaret  Iler  Jones. 

Senior  '08 — F.  S.  S. 


A  Cause  of  Unbelief. — We  do  not  say 
that  there  are  no  honest  doubters  of  Chris- 
tian truth,  or  that  there  are  no  skeptics  who 
are  good  men.  But  we  do  say  that  more 
religious  skepticism  arises  from  moral  ob- 
liquity than  from  all  other  causes.  And  if 
reputedly  honest  doubters  will  recall  the 
period  when  they  began  to  dissent  from 
Christian  truth,  they  will  probably  remember 
that  it  was  not  the  time  when  they  were 
most  faithful  to  the  light  they  had,  or  most 
obedient  to  their  convictions  to  God  and 
man.  The  unbelief  which  may  be  honest 
now,  may  not  have  been  honest  at  its  initial 
stages.  It  may  have  begun  in  some  con- 
scious sin,  which  gave  a  false  bias  to  the 
mind;  and  though,  in  after  years,  the  sin 
may  have  been  outgrown  or  abandoned  its 
evil  fruit,  the  unbelief  still  remains.  No 
man,  while  he  is  loyal  to  the  truth,  while  he 
is  true  to  himself,  true  to  his  moral  nature, 
true  to  the  voice  of  God  in  his  soul,  can  fall 
into  any  dangerous  skepticism.  The  fact 
that  such  skepticism  is  usually  found  in 
association  with  positive  vices,  compares 
with  the  Scriptural  genesis  of  it,  to  induce 
the  belief  that  it  is  not  or  has  not  always 
been  honest;  that  it  began  and  grew  in  prac- 
tical disloyalty  to  the  truth,  in  conscious 
violation  of  known  obligations.— Nor//)w«/- 
ern  Advocate. 


I  very  much  doubt  whether,  since  the 
Lord  by  his  grace  brought  me  into  the  faith 
of  his  dear  Son,  I  have  ever  broken  bread 
or  drunk  wine,  even  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  life,  without  the  remembrance  of,  and 
some  devout  feeling  regarding  the  broken 
body  and  the  blood-shedding  of  my  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour. — Stephen  Grellet. 


The  Christ  Who  is  With  Us  Alway. 

When  Jesus  said  to  his  sorrowing  disciples, 
"I  am  with  you  alway!"  He  intended  that 
comforting  word  not  only  for  them,  but  for 
all  their  spiritual  successors  during  the  ages. 
This  is  a  universal  assurance  and  solace  for 
Christendom,  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
Church  in  every  century  and  clime.  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  present  merely  as  an  onlooker 
or  a  critic,  but  as  a  helper  and  a  confidant. 
Such  a  spirit  of  unceasing  helpfulness  is  a 
sure  mark  of  divinity.  God's  omnipresence 
is  an  omnipotence  which  constantly  localizes 
itself  in  remedial  contact  with  myriads  of 
souls,  each  of  which  to  his  view  represents  a 
definite  point  of  need.  It  is  true  that  the 
visible  presence  of  Jesus  has  passed  from 
earth,  yet  He  is  really  here  with  us,  if  so  be 
that  we  trust  Him,  and  love  finds  yet  its 
Galilee  and  devotion  its  Olivet  amid  the 
strangely  altered  scenes  of  this  Occidental 
world  and  this  modern  age.  Christ's  pres- 
ence (and  that  to  help)  is  no  less  a  fact  be- 
cause it  is  a  spiritual  presence — or  a  formless 
manifestation  of  Divine  grace.  We  believe 
in  and  trust  our  earthly  friends,  though  we 
have  never  seen  them — for  the  shell  of  the 
body  which  He  inhabits  is  not  this  or  that 
friend,  and  the  real,  inner  man,  though  often 
we  may  have  talked  with  him,  we  have  never 
yet  seen.  So  Jesus  is  really  near  us,  though 
invisible — "whom,  having  not  seen,  we  love." 

This  Divine  companionship  is  in  its  meth- 
ods wondrously  varied  and  adaptable.  We 
preach  a  Jesus  who  is  present  not  so  much 
with  the  race  in  the  mass,  as  with  sinful  yet 
repenting  men  in  particular.  His  grace  is 
intensely  individual  in  its  contacts,  and  dis- 
criminating in  its  applications.  Each  be- 
liever finds  Jesus  doing  for  him  just  that 
thing,  at  any  particular  moment,  of  which 
he  is  most  in  need.  This  is  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  redemption — that  "special  love"— 
God's  peculiar  affection  for  individual  souls 
— can  be  everywhere.  Yet  really  to  God 
there  is  no  now  or  then,  no  here  or  there, 
and  his  grace  and  goodness  are  so  manifold 
as  to  embrace  and  associate  themselves  with 
every  needy  spirit  that  is  a  fit  candidate  for 
such  favor,  in  any  point  of  the  time-series 
and  in  any  estate  of  personal  experience. 
This  Christ  who  is  always  with  us  is  our  hope 
as  individuals,  and  He  is  the  strength  and 
upholder  of  the  corporate  church.  "Lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway!"  was  said  first  to  in- 
dividual disciples,  indeed,  but  to  disciples 
who  were  to  go  out  and  found  an  institu- 
tionalized Christendom.  From  every  point 
of  view,  then,  and  for  all  possible  needs  of 
life,  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Redeeming 
Christ  gives  help  and  hope. 

You  may  have  power  to  look  ahead  and 
see  things  that  are  dimly  marked  out  and 
that  are  in  the  distance,  if  you  will  do  right 
and  keep  truth  in  the  heart.  The  great  busi- 
ness of  your  life  is  to  do  that  thing  which 
lies  nearest  to  your  hand.  Let  alone  what 
you  did  yesterday,  or,  if  you  remember  it, 
only  remember  whether  it  did  you  harm  or 
did  you  good.  Things  done  in  the  past  are 
done  forever,  and  they  should  be  teachers, 
that  is  all.  Do  the  things,  everything  that 
vou  should  do,  that  is  near  at  hand.  Do  it 
gladly,  do  it  wisely,  and  then  be  content. 


Some  Thoughts  on  the  Position  and  Aims  of 
the  Teacher. 


BY  ANNE  W.  RICHARDSON.* 


For  one  who  recognizes  that  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  a  nation  or  community 
depend  the  character,  the  influence,  and  pos- 
sibly the  continued  existence  of  that  nation 
or  community,  few  more  interesting  histori- 
cal inquiries  could  be  proposed  than  one  re- 
garding the  position  and  character  of  the 
teaching  profession  at  various  periods  of 
civilization. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  teachers  are 
the  only  educators.  Psychology,  with  a 
curious  and  hopeful  reaction  from  physiolog- 
ical emphasis  on  heredity,  is  now  insisting 
that  the  environment  of  the  child  is  more 
important  than  his  antecedents,  and  that 
education  begins  with  the  hands  that  touch 
the  infant.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  school 
or  schoolmaster  can  ever  make  up  for  lack 
of  the  education  given  by  a  home  where  duty, 
love,  reverence,  and  loyalty — all  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  beautiful  Roman  word  pietas — 
have  insensibly  influenced  the  whole  nature 
of  the  child.  But  I  am  speaking  here  to 
members  of  my  own  profession  who,  by 
certain  laws  of  civilized  life,  are  the  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  parent. 

I  suppose  that  nowadays  the  veriest  meth- 
od make?:  in  education  would  not  deny  the 
fact,  which  to  the  most  thoughtful  people 
has  now  become  clear,  that  a  right  education, 
without  which  a  rightly  ordered  community 
cannot  be  permanent,  depends  on  the  kind 
of  human  oeing  who  undertakes  that  high 
responsibility.  And  as  the  kind  of  human 
beings,  again,  who  fill  any  office  must,  to  a 
great  extent,  depend  on  the  public  estima- 
tion in  which  their  office  is  held,  the  position 
given  to  the  teacher  at  various  times  be- 
comes an  important  and  interesting  study, 
For  if  we  once  admit  that  social  welfare  is 
ultimately  dependent  on  the  right  culture  of: 
child-life,  we  recognize  that  this  inquiry 
would  furnish  us  with  an  important  criterion 
for  testing  the  promise  and  permanence  of 
English  civilization,  as  we  compare  the  status 
and  character  of  the  profession  in  England 
to-day  with  that  of  other  times  and  peoples 

I  shall  only  glance,  with  this  inquiry  ini 
view,  at  one  or  two  critical  periods  of  history. 

We  think  at  once  of  the  civilizations  which 
have  most  influenced  our  modern  life,  and 
we  ask:  By  whom  did  the  Greeks  educate 
their  children?  During  that  period  when  al- 
most every  political  idea  which  dominates 
free  peoples  to-day,  was  evolving  in  some 
Greek  State,  at  the  time  of  that  marvellous 
outburst  of  vivid  national  life,  of  splendic 
achievement,  of  physical  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment which  made  Athens  in  two  gen 
erations  not  only  the  "school  of  Hellas,"  but 
the  school  for  all  after  ages — who  are  tht 
teachers  of  the  children? 

It  is  a  curious  and,  I  think,  a  significant 
fact  that  we  can  glean  exceedingly  little  0I 
their  position  and  character,  and  that  litth 
is  not  favorable.  The  Greeks  certainly  carec 
for  education,  and  along  with  all  their  intel 
lectual  passion  they  regarded  the  training  0 
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;haracter  as  its  chief  object.*  They  show  us 
a  shining  example  of  a  people  who  kept  be- 
fore them  in  education  liberal  and  universal 
aims;  they  definitely  trained  their  children 
"or  service  to  the  community — "the  eager 
iiursuit  of  the  ideal  perfection  of  citizenship ;" 
:hey  sought  to  train  them  into  all-round  men, 
Dody  and  mind,  taste  and  morals  together; 
:hey  insisted  on  interest  and  pleasure  as  the 
lecessary  concomitants  of  study,  and  they 
A  ere  far  more  alive  than  we  have  yet  become 
:o  the  moral  and  mental  effect  of  order  and 
Deauty  in  the  sights  and  sounds  with  which 
;he  child  was  made  familiar.  And  yet  with 
ill  these  advantages  they  were  not  successful 
n  actualizing  their  national  and  moral  ideas 
or  more  than  a  few  generations. 

There  were  schools  established  every- 
where; in  States  where  the  Athenian  system 
■uled,  only  day  schools.  "In  the  fourth  cen- 
;ury  B.  C,  parents  needed  little  compulsion  or 
encouragement  to  get  their  children  taught." 
\  small  town  which  comes  into  sudden  and 
Dathetic  prominence  in  the  pages  of  Thu- 
:ydides,  as  the  victim  of  the  raid  of  wild 
^Jorthem  mercenaries,  had  several  schools, 
or  it  was  "the  largest"  of  these,  we  are  told, 
n  which  the  boys  were  all  put  to  the  sword, 
schools  were  opened  as  private  enterprises, 
md  with  the  education  given  the  State  hard- 
y  interfered  at  all. 

In  Dorian  States,  like  Sparta,  the  girls  had 
nuch  the  same  training  as  the  boys;  in 
\thens  scarcely  any. 

A  system  of  education  existed  in  Athens 
vhich  may  be  divided  into  Primary,  consist- 
ng  of  "letters"  or  the  three  R's  (probably 
:ompulsory),  "music,"!  ^rid  gymnastics — 
'rom  the  age  of  six  to  fourteen;  Secondary 
^under  Sophists  and  others)  which  only  the 
icher  could  afford,  and  which  included,  be- 
sides, mathematics,  rhetoric,  etc. — ^from  the 
ige  of  fourteen  to  eighteen;  Tertiary,  com- 
Dulsory  military  training  with  some  oppor- 
tunity for  study — from  eighteen  to  twenty. 

Even  the  earliest  stage  of  all,  till  six  years 
Did,  was  not  neglected.  In  it  the  paidagogos, 
a  superior  (or  at  any  rate  an  elderly)  slave, 
was  substitute  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  we 
have  a  lively  picture  of  the  training  of  the 
Athenian  child  in  one  of  Plato's  Dialogues. 
The  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  well- 
known  teacher  of  the  day.  "As  soon  as  ever 
the  child  understands  what  is  said,"  he  tells 
us,  "the  nurse  and  the  mother  and  the  paida- 
gogos, yes,  and  the  father  himself,  vie  with 
one  another  in  improving  his  character.  He 
can't  do  or  say  anything  but  they  point  out 
what  is  just  and  what  is  unjust,  what  is 
beautiful  and  what  is  ugly,  what  is  holy  and 
what  is  unholy.  It  is  always,  'Do  this'  and 
if  'Don't  do  that.'  If  he  obeys,  well  and  good, 
'  but  if  not,  he  is  set  straight  with  threats  and 
I  blows,  like  a  bit  of  bent  or  warped  wood." 

!But  what  of  the  teacher?  The  fact  is  that 
much  more  attention  seems  to  be  given  to 
the  method  and  aim  of  education  than  to  the 
character  and  position  of  the  educator.  Al- 
though, as  knowledge  and  educational  needs 
extended,  an  important  and  often  wealthy 

*"But  if  you  ask  what  is  the  use  of  Education,  the 
answer  is  simple — that  Education  makes  good  men." — 
Plato,  Protagoras. 

t" Music"  (the  studies  presided  over  by  the  Muses) 
j  was,  of  course,  in  Greek  use,  a  far  wider  term  than  ours, 
s  land  always  included  "literature." 


class  of  teachers,  known  as  Sophists,  usually 
peripatetic  foreigners,  offered  various  cour- 
ses of  lectures  and  other  forms  of  instruction 
for  the  secondary  and  higher  stages,  yet  the 
actual  schoolmaster  seems  to  have  been  held 
in  very  meagre  regard.  It  strikes  us  as  ex- 
traordinary that  in  the  literature  of  a  nation, 
which  looked  upon  a  careful  and  systematic 
education  as  a  supreme  necessity,  we  find  so 
little  allusion  to  the  character  and  "kind" 
of  the  teacher. 

Greek  writers,  as  we  have  seen,  realize 
clearly  the  need  of  careful,  early  training. 
In  Athens  it  was  indeed  "the  proverbial  one 
great  thing."  Plato,  who  in  the  Republic 
presents  us  with  an  educational  system  at 
once  so  revolutionary  and  so  characteristi- 
cally Hellenic,  certainly  echoes  Greek  senti- 
ment when  he  tells  us  that  education  is  the 
"first  and  fairest  thing  that  the  best  of  men 
can  ever  have."  But  even  Plato  in  the  Re- 
public, so  far  as  I  can  remember,  has  almost 
nothing  to  say  on  the  matter  of  the  teacher, 
except  indeed  by  implication,  and  leaves  us 
in  doubt  to  what  class  of  people  he  would 
commit  the  children  of  his  ideal  State.  The 
actual  teachers  seem  to  have  been  often 
those  who  could  do  nothing  else  to  earn  a 
living,  and  when  in  the  profession  were,  like 
many  better  men  since,  too  dependent  on  the 
public  to  take  a  line  of  their  own.  Of  fees 
paid  we  know  little,  but  learn  that  even  the 
Greek  parent  sometimes  found  it  convenient 
to  forget  to  pay  the  school  bill  and  some- 
times liked  to  get  his  education  cheap. 

Lucian,  the  satirist  of  later  days  (about 
i6o  A.  D.),  describes  kings  and  rulers  in  the 
underworld  reduced  to  beggary  and  com- 
pelled by  poverty  either  to  "sell  kippers  or 
to  teach  the  elements." 

Demosthenes  casts  up  at  his  opponent 
/Eschines  the  damaging  fact  that  he  had 
been  a  schoolmaster.  R.  Freeman  says: 
"The  weakness  of  the  masters'  position  may 
be  seen,  too,  from  the  supreme  contempt 
with  which  their  pupils  seem  to  have  treated 
them :  the  boys  bring  their  pets — cats,  dogs, 
and  leopards — into  school  and  play  with 
them  under  their  master's  chair."  Whether 
or  no  so  strong  a  statement  is  justified,  of  the 
fact  that  schoolmasters  as  a  class  were  re- 
garded with  contempt  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Though  we  are  told  "that  the  liveli- 
hood of  teachers  depended  on  their  good 
character,  and  that  bad  behavior  was  ruinous 
to  them,"  strict  rules  were  laid  down  by  law 
as  moral  safeguards  which  certainly  imply 
no  great  confidence  in  their  virtue. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  or  position 
of  the  teacher  we  have  little  to  learn  from 
Hellenic  practice.  Plato  could  say,  "  Young 
children  are  like  soft  wax,  ready  to  take  a 
clear  and  deep  impression  of  any  seal  which 
is  laid  on  them,"  yet  about  the  deepest  im- 
press of  all,  that  made  by  the  personality  of 
the  teacher,  his  countrymen  were  strangely 
careless.  1  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  not 
only  the  lack  of  the  Christian  ideal,  and  of 
home  life  as  we  know  it,  but  the  lack  also  of 
attention  to  this  all-important  matter  which 
accounts  for  much  of  the  practical,  moral 
failure  of  Greek  life. 

Education  in  the  Roman  life  was  a  much 
simpler  and  less  systematized  thing,  and  the 
home  training  with  all  its  religious  reverences 


a  far  more  important  factor.  This  is  always 
the  case  when  women  have  been  treated  as 
responsible  human  beings.  Intellectual  cul'- 
ture  was  in  early  Roman  times  extremely 
meagre,  for  the  Romans  had  as  yet  no  native 
literature,  but,  such  as  it  was,  the  girl  seems 
to  have  had  as  much  as  the  boy.  Education 
of  the  children  was  mainly  a  training  in  the 
customs  and  principles  of  their  fathers 
(mores  et  disciplina  maiorum).  Gravity  and 
self-control  and  the  duties  of  religion  were 
so  learnt,  and  although  the  austere  life  of  the 
early  Roman  was  one  "that  kept  him  face 
to  face  with  his  conscience,"  he  was  trained 
not  with  a  view  to  his  own  development  but 
primarily  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  date  of  the  first  Roman  schools  (called 
ludi,  as  we  are  informed,  in  order  not  to 
discourage  attendance !)  we  do  not  know,  but 
after  we  find  them  in  being,  we  see  again 
little  trace  of  attention  paid  to  the  class  or 
kind  of  man  the  teacher  was. 

The  first  teachers  were  called  litteratores, 
and  were  mostly  freedmen  or  slaves;  then 
under  Greek  influence  arose  the  grammatici, 
who  represented,  roughly,  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  who  taught  the  Greek  language 
and  literature. 

For  early  Imperial  times  we  have  a  store- 
house of  interesting  information  in  Quintil- 
ian's  Education  of  the  Oralor*  a  treatise 
which,  through  Erasmus  and  others,  had  an 
immense  influence  on  modern  Europe.  Quin- 
tilian  discusses  the  relative  value  of  home 
and  school  education  and  comes  to  the  very 
modern  conclusion  that  the  home-bred  child 
is  likely  to  be  shy  or  conceited  or  dependent 
or  wanting  in  social  tact.  But  though  he 
strongly  insists  on  the  importance  of  the 
examples  shown  in  the  young  child  by  all 
who  form  his  mind  at  home,  and  though  he 
certainly  expects  learning  and  intelligence 
from  the  schoolmaster  into  whose  care  the 
boy  passes  at  school,  he  lays  curiously  little 
stress  on  the  character  or  position  of  the 
teacher.  And  accordingly  we  find  in  Roman 
life  that  character  and  position  were  of  a 
distinctly  mediocre  quality. 

It  would  indeed  be  no  fairer  to  treat  the 
references  in  satirists  and  others  as  a  com- 
plete picture  than  to  regard  "Mr.  Squeers" 
and  "Mr.  Creakle"  as  completely  typical  of 
English  secondary  education  when  Dickens 
was  a  boy.  But  schoolmasters  were  almost 
proverbially  bad-tempered,  the  discipline 
was  severe,  when  not  cruel,  and  hence  the 
pictures  of  Roman  school-life  are  not  usually 
attractive. 

Ovid,  for  instance,  reproaches  the  dawn 
which  robs  children  of  their  sleep  and  gives 
them  over  to  the  schoolmasters  that  their 
tender  hands  may  be  cruelly  caned. 

Martial  describes  how  before  cock-crow 
the  streets  resound  with  the  angry  voice  and 
the  blows  of  the  master,  and  how  his  own 
sleep  is  thereby  disturbed. 

Juvenal,  at  the  period  of  Rome's  greatest 
luxury,  gives  a  bitter  and  satirical  account 
of  the  "useless  and  profitless"  career  of  the 
ordinary  teacher  and  of  the  miserable  pay- 
ment he  received. 

Anyone  might  open  a  Indus,  and  Horace 
seems  to  tell  us,  in  a  well  known  but  dis- 

*" Orator"  for  the  Roman  writer  means  simply  the 
ideal  citizen. 
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puted  passage,  that  the  fee  in  his  own  coun- 
try town  was  fourteen  pence  a  month,  which 
might  now  be  equal  at  most  to  one  shilHng. 
To  his  own  schoolmaster  in  Rome  itself  he 
applies  the  epithet  "fond  of  the  cane," 
{flagosus) . 

There  is  evidence  enough  that,  while  the 
social  position  of  teachers  varied  greatly,  and 
we  have  an  occasional  outburst  of  gratitude 
for  all  that  a  good  teacher  can  be,  the  pro- 
fession, at  least  in  its  primary  and  secondary 
stages,  was  not  regarded  as  a  desirable  one 
for  a  Roman  citizen,  and  accordingly  failed 
to  attract  on  the  whole  a  high  order  of  hu- 
manity. 

Once  again  we  may  very  reasonably  con- 
nect this  fact  with  the  gradual  decline  of 
Roman  morals  and  consequently  of  Roman 
power  and  influence,  and  recognize  that  one 
of  the  strongest  antidotes  to  moral  weakness 
and  corruption  was  largely  lacking  in  the 
Roman  State. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Prayer  ardent  opens  heaven 
Lets  down  a  stream  of  glory 
On  the  soul  of  man, 
In  audience  of  "The  Deity!" 

On  the  night  before  Martin  Luther  had  to 
appear  before  the  Emperor  and  the  assem- 
bled potentates  at  Worms,  he  went  out  from 
his  inn  alone  into  the  open  air,  and  there, 
looking  up  into  the  starry  sky,  he  was  over- 
heard praying  thus:  "Almighty,  Eternal 
God,  how  poor  a  thing  is  this  world!  How 
little  and  mean  is  the  confidence  of  man  in 
God!  Do  Thou,  O  Lord,  assist  me  against 
all  worldly  wisdom  and  understanding;  do 
this.  Thou  must  do  it,  Thou  alone!  It  is  not 
truly  my  cause,  but  Thine  own;  I  myself 
have  nothing  to  do  here,  and  with  the  great 
princes  of  this  world;  but  it  is  thy  cause 
which  is  just  and  eternal.  I  rely  upon  no 
man.  Come,  O  Lord,  oh  come!  1  am  ready 
to  give  up  even  my  life  patiently,  like  a 
lamb  offered,  for  the  cause  is  just;  it  is  Thine, 
and  I  will  not  depart  from  Thee  eternally. 
This  1  resolve  in  thy  name;  the  world  cannot 
force  my  conscience;  and  should  my  body 
be  destroyed  therein,  my  soul  is  Thine,  and 
remaineth  with  Thee  forever." 

Years  after  when  attacked  with  illness,  he 

E rayed:  "Lord  God,  who  art  dear  to  my 
eart,  Thou  knowest  how  cheerfully  1  would 
have  shed  my  blood  for  the  sake  of  thy  Word, 
but  1  am  not  worthy  of  the  honor.  If  Thou 
pleasest  I  will  cheerfully  die,  only  let  thy 
holy  name  be  glorified.  Whether  I  live  or 
die,  Thou  art  the  Lord,  whether  in  life  or 
death.  Thou  hast  led  me  into  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation.  Thou  knowest  it  is  thy 
word  and  truth.  Oh,  my  blessed  Lord  Jesus, 
Thou  hast  graciously  vouchsafed  to  me  a 
knowledge  of  thy  most  holy  name.  Thou 
knowest  that  1  believe  in  Thee,  together 
with  the  Father  and  the  .Spirit,  as  one  true 
(jod,  and  1  comfort  myself  with  the  precious 
doctrine  that  1  hou  art  our  Mediator  and 
Redeemer,  who  hast  shed  thy  blood  for  our 
sins.  Stand  by  me  in  this  trying  hour,  and 
uphold  me  with  thy  Holy  Spirit." 

It  was  against  his  wish  or  intention  that 
a  church  snould  bear  his  name.  "  I  pray 
you,"  he  said,  "leave  my  name  alone,  and 
do  not  call  yourselves  'Lutherans'  but 
Christians.  My  doctrine  is  not  mine.  I  have 


not  been  crucified  for  anyone.  Cease,  my 
dear  friends,  to  cling  to  these  party  names 
and  distinctions,  away  with  them  all.  Let 
us  call  ourselves  Christians,  after  Him  from 
whom  our  doctrine  comes." 

A.  F. 


Progress  and  Prophecy  at  Lake  Mohonk. 

[In  the  absence  of  a  usual  report  from 
some  one  of  our  members,  we  extract  a 
sketch  of  the  Fourteenth  Arbitration  Con- 
ference written  by  Amos  R.  Wells  for  the 
Christian  Advocate.] 

When,  thirteen  years  ago,  Albert  K.  Smiley 
founded  the  International  Arbitration  Con- 
ference at  Lake  Mohonk,  the  peaceful  enthu- 
siasts that  met  on  that  beautiful  mount  of 
vision  dared  anticipate  nothing  beyond  the 
adoption,  some  day,  of  arbitration  treaties, 
nation  with  nation,  and  yet  every  one  looked 
upon  them  as  visionaries. 

This  year  three  hundred  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  nation  have  spent  three  days  in  con- 
ference on  the  subject,  and  the  uppermost 
topic  has  been  congratulation  upon  achieve- 
ments that  already  far  exceed  what  those 
dreamers  had  imagined  for  the  most  distant 
future. 

They  could  felicitate  themselves  upon  the 
second  Hague  Conference,  "the  first  occa- 
sion when  all  nations  have  met  under  one 
roof."  The  distinguished  presiding  officer  at 
Mohonk  this  year,  John  W.  Foster,  ex-secre- 
tary of  state,  called  it  "in  some  respects  the 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race."  Its  unanimous  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion and  in  lavor  of  an  arbitral  tribunal,  its 
provision  looking  toward  regular  meetings 
of  the  nations  at  The  Hague,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  prize  court,  and  the 
permission  for  one  party  in  a  dispute  to 
appeal  to  the  international  tribunal  at  The 
Flague  without  waiting  for  the  other  party. 
These  are  only  a  part  of  the  advance  steps 
taken  by  the  second  conference  at  The 
Hague. 

Ex-Secretary  Foster  was  himself  one  of 
the  Hague  commissioners.  Another  was 
Brown  Scott,  solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
State,  who  gave  a  fine  account  of  the  great 
gathering.  A  number  of  others  were  present 
at  the  historic  assembly,  and  interested  us 
with  reminiscences. 

Again,  the  Mohonk  Conference  felicitated 
itself  upon  the  eleven  arbitration  treaties 
with  otner  nations,  including  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Japan,  which  Secretary  Root 
has  negotiated,  and  which  the  Senate  has 
unanimously  approved.  While  the  confer- 
ence was  in  session  Secretary  Trueblood,  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  announced  the 
confirmation  of  one  more,  that  with  Den- 
mark. The  nations  of  the  world  have  now 
formed  with  one  another  no  fewer  than  fifty- 
seven  treaties  of  arbitration.  What  an  in- 
surance against  war  lies  in  this  one  fact! 

The  conference  expressed  especial  pleasure 
in  the  treaty  with  Japan,  deprecating  "the 
unfounded  talk  of  war  with  that  country 
that  has  been  indulged  in  by  an  element 
among  our  people."  This  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
dignified  and  able  address  of  Baron  Kogoro 


Takahira,  the  Japanese  ambassador  to  this 
country.  Ambassador  Takahira  declared 
that  the  Japanese  welcome  criticisms,  "pro- 
vided they  are  not  the  result  of  unfriendly 
design,  intended  to  mislead  the  friendly  pubi- 
lic  of  this  great  country.  We  have  no  other 
idea  than  to  secure  our  own  peace  by  having 
well-organized  states  as  our  neighbors,  and 
to  prosper  ourselves  by  having  prosperous? 
countries  as  our  neighbors."  That  is  mdeed 
a  noble  sentiment. 

Also,  the  Mohonk  Conference  congratu- 
lated itself  upon  the  recent  agreement  of  the 
Central  American  republics  to  submit  all 
their  differences  to  arbitration.  This  splen- 
did determination  is  the  first  event  of  the 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Akin  to  that  event  was  the  recent  layin 
of  the  corner  stone  of  the  magnificent  buil ' 
ing  in  Washington  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Republics.  The  director  of  this 
bureau,  John  Barrett,  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers on  Pan-American  evening.  Two  minis- 
ters to  our  government,  those  from  Costa 
Rica  and  Nicaragua,  were  kept  at  the  last, 
moment  from  coming,  but  Senor  Calvo  sent 
his  paper,  which  was  read.  Professor  Shep- 
herd, of  Columbia  University,  whose  speci- 
alty is  the  study  of  Latin  America,  spoke  on 
the  same  evening.  Another  speaker  o: 
weight  and  of  delightful  interest  was  W.  F, 
Frear,  the  governor  of  Hawaii. 

President  Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  gave 
us  an  inspiring  glimpse  of  the  progress  o: 
the  arbitration  movement  among  colleges 
and  universities.  The  Mohonk  Committet 
have  promoted  public  meetings  this  year  ir 
the  interest  of  peace  in  eighty-five  college.' 
and  universities.  Debates  and  prize  essay: 
have  added  to  the  interest.  Secretary  Fulk 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Peace  Associatior 
(sprung  from  Mohonk),  reported  a  rapidl; 
growing  membership  in  forty-five  colleges  o 
the  Middle  States.  President  Swain 
Swarthmore;  Dean  Rogers,  of  the  Lavi 
School  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
President  White,  of  the  State  College  o 
Georgia,  and  E.  E.  Brown,  United  State; 
commissioner  of  education,  outlined  the  pes 
sibilities  of  this  glorious  work  among  tly 
students. 

The  business  men's  evening  was  exceed 
ingly  strong.  The  Mohonk  Committee  o 
business  men  now  has  as  co-operating  am 
corresponding  members  one  hundred  aqi 
sixty-one  of  the  leading  trade  organizaticMJ 
of  the  country,  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
six  cities,  in  forty-two  states  and  Canada 
This  is  a  mighty  power  for  the  preservation  o 
peace.  Forty-two  regularly  accredited  dele 
gates  from  these  organizations  were  a 
Mohonk.  These  business  men  were  mos 
earnest  in  their  protest  against  immense  wa 
budgets,  and  most  positive  in  their  demand 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  reign  of  interns 
tional  law. 

The  platform  rehearsed  the  many  encouil 
agements  of  the  past  year,  and  called  fc 
further  advance  along  the  lines  upon  whic 
the  nations  have  already  progressed  so  haf, 
pily.  Presented  by  Chief  Justice  Stiness,  i' 
Rhode  Island,  it  was  moved  in  a  masterl 
and  eminently  Christian  speech  by  Iusti( 
Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unite 
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States,  seconded  by  Chief  Justice  Moore,  of 
Michigan. 

Justice  Brewer  declared  that  he  always 
returns  from  Mohonk  fired  with  new  zeal 
for  the  great  cause  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  a  world  govern- 
ment, and  with  new  determination  to  do 
what  he  can  to  bring  about  that  great  result. 
This  has  been  the  case  for  thirteen  years  with 
all  whom  Albert  K.  Smiley's  planning  has 
brought  together  in  these  annual  confer- 
ences. Now  that  so  much  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  am  sure  that  the  purpose  of  these 
Mohonk  enthusiasts  will  not  flag,  but  will 
go  on  from  one  gain  to  another,  till  the  firmly 
based  congress  of  nations  shall  substitute  for 
the  cost  and  threat  of  war  the  assurance  of 
law  and  the  prosperity  of  peace. 

Not  to  be  Pitied. — "Not  going  away  at 
all?"  said  the  departing  caller  pityingly. 
"Oh,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  along  with- 
out a  vacation.  After  being  in  school  all 
the  year,  it's  change  that  you  need,  a  chance 
to  enjoy  nature,  and  to  rest.  You  ought  to 
go  away  somewhere." 

.    Helen  looked  after  her  departing  guest 
with  eyes  that  seemed  undecided  between 
a  mist  of  tears  and  a  flash  of  resentment. 
"  I  wish  the  girls  would  stop  all  that  pitying 
[talk.    I  don't  like  to  be  pitied!"  shesaidas 
she  caught  the  grandmother's  glance.  "And 
1 1  do  have  a  vacation  if  they  only  knew  it. 
lit  isn't  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some- 
j  thing  that  won't  rest  anybody  else  for  the 
I  sake  of  getting  rested  yourself,  and  there's 
just  as  much  nature  and  fresh  air  about  our 
,  roomy  old  house  and  yard  here  as  there  is 
'anywhere.    Pushing  the  children  in  the 
i  swing,  or  trundling  the  baby  carriage  on  the 
'  lawn,  may  not  be  so  athletic  as  playing  golf 
or  rowing,  but  I  don't  see  why  the  exercise 
[isn't  just  as  airy  and  healthful,  and  it  gives 
I  Marion  a  chance  to  get  a  bit  of  out-door  life, 
i  too.    Then  there  are  the  long,  pleasant  morn- 
f  ings  on  the  piazza,  the  drives  into  the  coun- 
1  try,  the  occasional  day  in  the  woods,  and  our 
dear  little  home  concerts  out  on  the  lawn 
I  in  the  moonlight.    Really,  grandmother," 
'with  a  laugh,  "I  believe  we  have  just  as 
bright  moonlight  here  as  there  is  anywhere. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  summer  brings  me 
a  great  deal  of  rest  and  pleasure.    Of  course, 
'  when  it  comes  to  seeing  new  things" — 
'    "I   shouldn't  wonder,"   interposed  the 
grandmother,  "if  you  had  been  given  a 
view  of  several  things  that  are  well  worth 
■  seeing,  and  that  many  other  people  have 
'  failed  to  discover." — Ex. 

I    There  are  Quarterly  Meetings  among  us 
I  which  might  make  the  same  report  as  did 
I  one  in  England  recently:  "  In  the  busy  cities 
I  and  towns  where  most  of  us  live  it  is  not 
I  easy  to  maintain  that  tranquility  of  mind 
I  and  patient  concentration  which  once  mark- 
ed the  Friend.  The  desire  for  meditation  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  faculties  is 
probably  less  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Recreations,  amusements,  and  athletics  tend 
to  absorb  an  increasing  proportion  of  life, 
perhaps  in  some  cases  too  much;  and  an  un- 
til doubted  tendency  is  noticeable  on  the  part 
^  of  some  to  conform  to  the  habits  and  cus- 
iil  toms  of  fashionable  society." 


OUR  YOUNGER  FRIENDS. 

Which  Did  You  Win? — Little  Boy  was  in 
a  very  serious  frame  of  mind;  in  fact,  he  was 
quite  gloomy  and  dejected.  To  be  sure,  his 
side  hadn't  won  the  cricket  match,  but  that 
was  scarcely  enough  to  account  for  his  pres- 
ent state  of  feeling.  He  had  lost  before,  and 
usually  with  pretty  good  grace.  But  to-day 
no  sympathy  appealed  to  him,  no  cheerful 
encouragement  won  so  much  as  a  shadow 
of  a  smile.  The  hopeful,  merry,  happy 
Little  Boy  had  entirely  disappeared. 

Mother,  whose  experience  with  little  boys 
had  warned  her  of  occasions  when  it  was  a 
case  of  "do-better-do-nothing-at-all,"  as 
Hans  says  in  the  Grimm  story,  waited  for 
the  situation  to  develop,  and  at  last  the 
silence  was  broken.  Slowly,  seriously,  sol- 
emnly. Little  Boy  said  it: 

"Mother,  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  bad 
boys,  and  they  won.  You  see,  we  fellows 
thought  we  would  try  awfully  hard  and  not 
get  mad  or  cheat  or  say  bad  words.  And 
not  one  fellow  did.  And  the  other  fellows 
did — like  fury.  I  guess  they  swore.  And 
they  won  and  we  were  beaten.  God  was  on 
their  side  all  right,  and  it's  not  fair." 

Ordinary  comfort  and  explanation  availed 
nothing.  The  fact  remained.  The  faithful 
little  band  that  had  tried  to  do  right  had 
been  beaten  by  the  rough  little  crowd  that 
didn't  care  anything  at  all  about  it.  God 
was  on  the  side  of  might — not  right.  This 
was  self-evident  and  did  not  admit  of  ex- 
planation; and  who  wants  comfort  for  in- 
justice? Not  Little  Boy.  After  a  while 
father  came  in,  and  before  Little  Boy  saw 
him,  mother  had  presented  the  case. 

He  thought  carefully  a  moment.  Then 
his  cheerful  voice  was  heard. 

"Well,  my  boy,  I  hear  you  won  out  to- 
day." 

"Well,  then,"  in  a  voice  of  awful  solem- 
nity, "you  heard  wrong,  'cause  we  didn't; 
we  were  beaten." 

"O,  but  I  heard  that  there  were  two  con- 
tests; which  did  you  win?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
father." 

"Mother  told  me  about  it.  She  told  me 
you  lost  the  match,  but  you  won  the  big, 
important  thing;  you  didn't  beat  the  other 
fellows,  but  you  beat  yourselves,  and  con- 
quered all  the  anger  and  unfairness  and  bad 
language.  Congratulations,  old  fellow!  You 
won  out  and  I'm  proud  of  you." 

Little  Boy's  face  was  slowly  undergoing  a 
change.  It  was  growing  once  more  inter- 
ested, happy,  hopeful.  "Why,  that's  so, 
father,"  he  said,  joyously,  after  a  minute; 
"I  didn't  see  that.  And  God  was  on  our 
side  after  all,  wasn't  He?" 

"Greater  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city,"  said  the  father,  with 
a  smile. 

That  night  when  Little  Boy  said  his 
prayers,  this  is  the  way  he  ended  his  peti- 
tion: "And  please,  God,  excuse  me  for  the 
way  I  thought  about  you  this  afternoon. 
I  didn't  understand."— Grace  Duffield 
Goodwin,  in  Congregationalisi. 

"The  Feast  of  Cherries."— The  chil- 
dren, Marjorie  and  Charles,  were  home  from 


school,  and  as  it  was  raining  dismally,  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves 
until  tea  time. 

After  a  half  hour  of  looking  out  the  win- 
dows and  yawning  drearily,  Charles  said: 
"Let's  go  and  get  grandma  to  tell  us  a  stor^ 
— an  old-time  story,  like  she  used  to  tell  us. ' 

"The  very  thing,"  agreed  Marjorie,  and 
with  a  bound  they  were  up  the  stairs,  rap- 
ping at  grandma  s  door.  She  was  sitting 
before  a  blazing  fire,  and  smiled  brightly 
when  she  saw  them. 

"Come  right  in.  The  rain  was  about  to 
put  me  to  sleep.  Is  it  about  to  get  the  best 
of  you,  too?"  she  said. 

"We  want  a  story  of  war  times,  grandma, 
like  you  used  to  tell  us  a  long  time  ago," 
said  Charles,  stretching  out  on  the  rug  before 
the  fire.  "You  see,  we  haven't  gotten  too 
big  for  your  stories." 

"  I  was  thinking  to-day  of  a  tale  my 
mother  used  to  tell  me  of  the  'Feast  of 
Cherries,'  and  wishing  1  had  some  one  to 
tell  it  to.  I  hadn't  thought  of  it  in  many 
years  before.  It  is  a  tale  of  war,  but  not 
the  war  I  have  so  often  told  you  about,  and 
is  a  pretty  bit  of  history,  an  illustration  of 
how  'a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'  Would 
you  like  to  hear  it?" 

But  there  was  no  need  for  the  question. 
Her  little  audience  was  all  attention,  so 
she  began,  in  the  old-time  way: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  war  in 
which  children  played  an  important  part. 
Generally,  they  play  a  small  part,  but  this 
time  they  saved  a  great  city  from  destruc- 
tion and  brought  a  long,  cruel  war  to  an  end. 
You  both  have  read  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Hamburg,  in  Germany — of  its  streets  and 
palaces,  its  beautiful  gardens,  and  the  active 
and  industrious  people  who  live  there.  It 
is  a  very  old  city,  and  in  the  days  long  gone 
by  it  was  attacked  many  times  by  enemies, 
and  long  and  bitter  were  the  struggles  of  the 
inhabitants  with  the  armies  who  sought  to 
destroy  the  great  city.  In  the  year  1432  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  great  Hussite  army, 
and  the  commander,  Procopius  the  Great, 
had  been  so  successful  in  defeating  the  Ger- 
mans in  battle  after  battle  that  he  felt  sure 
the  city  could  offer  only  a  feeble  resistance, 
and  that  in  a  short  time  he  could  march 
through  the  streets  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious soldiers.  The  war  had  lasted  for 
years,  and  town  after  town  had  been  taken, 
so  Procopius  formed  an  encampment  about 
the  town  and  quietly  awaited  the  surrender. 
Within  the  city  there  was  terrible  conster- 
nation. They  saw  the  great  army  and  knew 
they  could  not  hold  out  against  it.  'What 
shall  we  do?'  they  cried  in  anguish.  'There 
is  no  one  to  help  us.  We  must  perish  with 
our  wives  and  children  if  we  remain  within 
the  city  walls,  and  if  we  go  out  we  will  be 
slain  by  swords.'  All  at  once  a  voice  cried: 
'Let  the  children  save  us!  The  children! 
The  children!'  'But  what  can  tender  little 
children  do  to  help  us?'  many  cried  in  an- 
swer. 'They  cannot  fight,  nor  make  food 
for  us  to  eat.' 

'"That  is  nor  what  I  mean,'  said  the 
speaker.  '  Let  the  gates  be  opened  and  the 
children  go  forth,  the  older  ones  leading  the 
little  ones  by  the  hands,  the  babes  and  the 
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infants.  Let  them  pass  before  our  conquer- 
ors and  win  their  hearts  by  their  innocence 
and  beauty.  Soldiers  are  but  men,  and  their 
hearts  may  be  melted  so  that  they  will  not 
destroy  them  or  us.' 

"And  so  it  was  arranged,  and  you  can 
imagine  how  desperate  their  condition  was 
when  they  sent  their  own  little  children  on 
such  a  mission. 

"Fancy  the  surprise  of  the  conquering 
army  as  they  saw  the  great  gates  of  the  city 
swing  open  and  through  those  frowning 
portals  come,  not  bands  of  soldiers  carrying 
weapons  and  urging  on  their  steeds,  but  a 
long  line  of  little  children. 

"On  they  came,  an  endless  procession,  the 
older  ones  leading  the  way,  with  tiny  tod- 
dlers clinging  to  their  hands,  all  with  won- 
dering eyes  at  the  strange  scene. 

"But  the  people  of  Hamburg  judged 
rightly.  The  soldiers  were  but  men,  and 
many  of  them  had  left  behind  just  such  little 
ones  as  these.  When  they  heard  the  patter- 
ing of  feet  and  saw  the  little  white-robed 
throng  coming  to  their  tents,  their  hearts 
were  melted  and  all  desire  to  fight  and  de- 
stroy passed  away.  They,  who  had  come 
only  to  rob,  ruin  and  kill,  only  wished  now  to 
take  these  innocent  little  ones  to  their  hearts 
and  shower  love  and  kindness  upon  them 

"'What  could  they  do  for  them?'  they 
asked  themselves.  They  looked  about  them 
and  saw  that  the  trees  of  the  orchards  were 
loaded  with  cherries.  With  one  accord  they 
threw  down  their  swords  and  gathered  great 
branches  of  the  beautiful  fruit,  loaded  the 
children  with  them,  and  sent  them  back  to 
their  parents  with  a  message  of  peace  and 
good  will. 

"And  so  a  bloodless  victory  was  won  by 
the  children,  and  they  marched  back;  and 
as  they  went  they  heard  shouts  of  glad 
thanksgiving.  For  many  years,  as  the  day 
came  round  on  which  this  great  event  took 
place,  it  was  celebrated  and  called  The 
Feast  of  Cherries.'  Through  the  streets  of 
Hamburg  children  marched,  bearing  boughs 
of  the  cherry  tree  filled  with  round,  rich 
fruit. 

"There  have  been  wars  and  bloodshed  in 
every  age — wild  struggles  between  nations, 
and  great  victories — but  /  think  nowhere  in 
history  do  we  find  a  more  beautiful  and 
thrilling  story  than  that  of  the  little  army 
that  saved  Hamburg." 

"O,  grandma,  why  did  you  never  tell  us 
before?  '  cried  Marjorie,  with  shining  eyes. 
"And  to  think  it's  a  true  story — not  a  make- 
believe!"— flfz/)//^/  Boys  and  Girls. 

A  Token  of  Power. — Many  years  ago,  in 
the  lecture  room  of  President  Woolsey,  of 
•Yale  University,  a  young  man  who  did  not 
know  his  lesson  ventured  to  make  a  mock 
recitation  and  to  give  an  impertinent  an- 
swer. The  president  was  a  man  of  fiery 
temper,  though  it  had  been  curbed  and  sub- 
dued by  the  discipline  of  years.  On  this 
occasion  his  face  turned  white;  he  bowed  his 
head  upon  the  desk  before  him.  There  was 
a  half  minute's  silence  of  death;  he  raised  his 
head,  called  upon  another  man,  and  the 
recitation  went  on.  He  knew  that  if  he  spoke 
to  the  offender  he  would  speak  too  much, 
so  he  said  nothing. 


The  students  of  that  class  knew  well  what 
a  lava-flood  was  penned  up  there.  Self- 
repression  did  not  seem  to  them  a  sign  of 
weakness — it  was  the  greatest  evidence  of 
power. 

Shall  we  call  it  a  sign  of  weakness  in  God 
that  He  bears  with  the  sins  of  men,  the 
manifold  and  multitudinous  transgressions 
with  which  they  insult  his  holiness  and  hurl 
defiance  at  his  law?  When  God  humbles 
Himself  to  behold  and  to  forbear,  shall  we 
not  see  in  this  voluntary  self-limitation  one 
of  the  proofs  of  his  greatness? — Selected. 

Extract  from  Memoirs  of  Stephen  Grellet. 

At  Bremen  I  found  in  the  Senator  John 
Volmers  a  truly  pious  and  interesting  man; 
several  branches  of  his  family  are  so  also. 
He  would  not  allow  me  to  stay  in  any  other 
place  than  in  his  house;  and  during  the  whole 
time  of  my  being  at  Bremen  he  was  my  con- 
stant attendant, — a  helper  by  his  spirit,  and 
of  great  assistance  as  an  interpreter. 

Here  I  have  found  a  considerable  number 
of  honest  inquirers  after  Truth;  others  also 
who  I  hope  have  come  to  the  saving  knowl- 
edge of  it.  Some  of  these  give  very  precious 
evidence  that  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad 
in  their  hearts.  I  had  satisfactory  and  sol- 
emn meetings  in  this  place:  some  were  nu- 
merously attended.  It  has  been  very  pleas- 
ant to  me  to  behold  the  love  and  fellowship 
maintained  among  the  various  ranks  in  life, 
rich  and  poor. 

Volmers  is  one  of  the  eight  senators  by 
whom  this  little  republic  is  governed;  but 
his  standing  in  life  does  not  prevent  his 
sitting  very  lowly  at  the  footstool  of  Christ. 
He  is  in  the  daily  practice  of  religious  retire- 
ment, and  a  small  company  unite  with  him 
in  a  silent  meeting  for  worship;  for  none  of 
them  have  believed  themselves  called  pub- 
licly to  minister  to  others,  but  each  receives 
his  instruction  and  consolation  from  the 
Lord  himself,  the  true  and  great  Minister. 

They  told  me  of  a  sailor  who  resided  sixty 
miles  distant,  in  Friesland,  who  went  to 
England  a  few  years  ago,  and  being  at  Yar- 
mouth, happened  one  day  to  pass  by  the 
meeting-house  of  Friends,  as  they  were  going 
in.   He  felt  inclined  to  enter  also. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  silence;  but  such 
were  the  strong  convictions  made  by  the 
Spirit  and  power  of  Truth  on  his  mind,  that 
since  his  return  home  he  has  continued  in 
the  practice  of  silently  sitting  down  to  wait 
on  the  Lord,  though  entirely  alone. 

Having  heard  of  the  pious  people  at 
Bremen,  he  had  sometimes  come  to  sit  with 
them,  and  they  wished  1  could  see  him. 
What  was  their  surprise,  when,  that  very 
evening,  shortly  after  we  had  sat  down 
together  and  were  gathered  into  silence, 
they  saw  him  coming  in.  He  had  just  ar- 
rived, and  came  immediately  to  the  house. 
1  could  not  help  noticing  the  great  reverence 
with  which  he  sat,  and  the  brokenness  of 
his  spirit  during  the  meeting.  The  little 
intercourse  we  had  with  one  another  after- 
wards, furnished  me  with  an  evidence  that 
he  is  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 

Do  you  feel  you  are  weak?  this  is  his 
Spirit 's  bidding  you  go  to  God  for  strength. 
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Science  and  Industry. 

The  First  Umbrella. — On  an  early 
spring  day  in  1756  a  heavy  rain  was  falling 
and  a  more  unpleasant  day  could  not  have 
been.  The  streets  of  London  wore  a  be- 
draggled look  and  were  almost  deserted. 
But  one  man  was  out  in  the  downpour  of 
rain  and  seemed  to  be  enjoying  the  weather. 
That  man  was  Jonas  Hanway,  and  he  held 
above  his  head  a  tent-like  affair  of  his  own 
creation,  known  now  in  later  years  as  an  ' 
umbrella.  The  rain  stick,  as  it  was  then  ' 
called,  caused  no  end  of  a  sensation.  People 
craned  their  necks  after  the  man  and  won- 
dered what  was  the  curious  arrangement 
which  he  held  over  his  head.  Small  boys  fol- 
lowed after  him,  and  many  curiosity-seekers, 
but  he  went  on  his  way  unmindful  of  the  sen 
sation  he  made. 

It  was  only  a  short  time,  however,  when 
those  who  laughed  at  Hanway's  invention 
were  carrying  rain  sticks,  and  the  remark 
able  demand  which  followed  resulted  in 
more  perfect,  graceful  umbrella. 

About  the  year  17^3  the  umbrella  was 
manufactured  in  America  by  an  Englishman 
in  a  little  shop  in  Philadelphia,  on  what  is 
now  Second  street.  Erasmus  Pearce,  a  cap- 
tain of  a  ship,  is  given  the  honor  of  manu- 
facturing for  export  the  first  load  of  um 
brellas  that  left  this  country,  which  was  in 
1800.  Later  he  shipped  an  entire  load  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  a  few  years  accumulatec 
a  large  fortune  in  this  prosperous  enterprise 
A  mill  for  manufacturing  the  metal  used  in 
frames  was  established  about  the  same  time 
by  Thomas  and  Joseph  Banhurst,  English 
silversmiths,  on  the  banks  of  the  historic 
Brandy  wine  Creek. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  umbrella,  which 
at  this  time  is  a  necessity  of  modern  life 
Now  take  your  rain  sticks  and  go  to  schoo 
and  remember  with  grateful  hearts  Jonas 
Hanway. — Exchange. 

The  Right  That  Must  Not  Be  Denied. 
— "The  right  to  remain  at  work  where  other 
have  ceased  to  work,  or  to  engage  anew  in 
work  which  others  have  abandoned,  is  part  ' 
of  the  personal  liberty  of  a  citizen  that  can 
never  oe  surrendered,  and  every  infringe^ 
ment  thereof  merits  and  should  receive  the 
stern  denouncement  of  the  law.  All  govern- 
ment implies  restraint,  and  it  is  not  less, 
but  more,  necessary  in  self-governed  com- 
munities, than  in  others,  to  compel  restraint 
of  the  passions  of  men  which  make  for  dis- 
order and  lawlessness.   Our  language  is  tht 
language  of  a  free  people,  and  fails  to  furnist 
any  form  of  speech  by  which  the  right  of  < 
citizen  to  work  when  he  pleases,  for  whon 
he  pleases,  and  on  what  terms  he  pleases,  car 
be  successfully  denied.   The  common  sensi 
of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  common  law 
forbids  that  this  right  should  be  assailec 
with  impunity.    It  is  vain  to  say,  that  th« 
man  who  remains  at  work  while  others  ceasi 
to  work,  or  takes  the  place  of  one  who  ha: 
abandoned  his  work,  helps  to  defeat  thi! 
aspirations  of  men  who  seek  to  obtain  bettel 
recompense  for  their  labor,  and  better  con{ 
ditions.   Approval  of  the  object  of  a  strike 
or  persuasion  that  its  purpose  is  high  an< 
noble,  cannot  sanction  an  attempt  to  destro 
the  rights  of  others  to  a  different  opinion  i 
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this  respect,  or  to  interfere  with  their  con- 
duct in  choosing  to  work  upon  what  terms 
and  at  what  time  and  for  whom  it  may 
)lease  them  so  to  do. 

"The  right  thus  to  work  cannot  be  made 
l:o  depend  upon  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  personal  character  and  conduct  of 
hose  who  claim  to  exercise  this  right.  If 
his  were  otherwise,  then  those  who  remain 
at  work  might,  if  they  were  in  the  majority, 
lave  both  the  right  and  power  to  prevent 
others  who  choose  to  cease  to  work  from  so 
doing. 

"This  all  seems  too  plain  for  argument. 
Common  sense  and  common  law  alike  de- 
nounce the  conduct  of  those  who  interfere 
with  this  fundamental  right  of  the  citizen. 
The  assertion  of  the  right  seems  trite  and 
commonplace,  but  that  land  is  blessed  where 
the  maxims  of  liberty  are  commonplaces." — 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission,  1903. 

A  Triumph  of  Sanitation  has  been 
achieved  by  the  United  States  Panama  Canal 
authorities.  The  Canal  zone  population  is 
over  one  hundred  thousand,  two-fifths  being 
actually  engaged  on  the  canal.  The  death- 
Irate  of  the  four  thousand  whites  was  sixteen 
and  a  quarter  per  thousand  in  1906,  and  six- 
teen and  three-quarters  last  year.  That  of 
the  negroes  fell  from  forty-nine  to  thirty- 
three  and  a  quarter,  which  means  the  saving 
'of  over  five  hundred  lives.  This  has  been 
extended,  indeed,  to  the  other  sixty  thou- 
sand. Moreover,  only  three-quarters  of  the 
white  deaths  were  due  to  disease,  thirteen 
losing  their  lives  by  accidents.  Yellow  fever, 
formerly  the  terror  of  the  isthmus,  has  been 
practically  stamped  out,  namely  by  proper 
drainage  and  other  methods  adopted  to  ex- 
tirpate the  anopheles  mosquito. 

Rapid  Writing  Machine. — A  remarkable 
'invention  recently  perfected  is  called  the 
signagraph,  designed  to  facilitate  the  writ- 
ing of  signatures  on  checks  and  documents, 
where  large  numbers  of  the  same  must  be 
turned  out  in  a  day.  When  the  name  is 
written  once  the  movement  operates  simul- 
taneously nineteen  other  pens,  so  that  a 
I  man  affixes  his  signature  twenty  times  at  one 
series  of  strokes.  Writing  at  the  rate  of  four 
i  signatures  a  minute  means  signing  five  thou- 
sand documents  in  sixty-two  and  a  half  min- 
utes.—  Youth's  fVorld. 


Legal  Don'ts  for  Women. —  i.  Don't 
sign  or  indorse  a  note  or  agree  to  be  surety 
for  any  debt  unless  you  are  willing  and  can 
afford  to  pay  the  amount  yourself.  Never 
vary  from  this  rule,  even  in  the  case  of  your 
husband,  father  or  your  dearest  woman 
friend. 

2.  Don't  write  your  name  on  a  blank 
piece  of  paper.  Many  women  have  done  it 
and  bitterly  regretted  it  for  the  rest  of  their 
days. 

3.  Don't  give  ap  unlipited  power  of  at- 
torney to  any  one.  If  fTls  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  give  one  at  all,  be  sure  that  it  is 
given  only  for  what  it  is  needed  and  limit 
•the  time  as  much  as  possible. 

4.  Don't  do  anything  in  business  matters 
"for  politeness"  which  your  judgment  tells 
you  you  should  not  do. 


5.  In  short,  don't  give  any  promise  or 
sign  any  paper  whatever  until  you  are  sure 
you  know  the  legal  effect  of  it  on  yourself 
and  your  family. 

6.  Don't  write  anything,  even  in  a  friendly 
letter,  which  you  would  not  be  willing  to 
have  used  as  evidence  in  court.  On  the 
other  hand,  don't  destroy  any  letter  or 
paper  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  a  busi- 
ness matter. 

7.  Don't  consent  to  your  husband's  as- 
signing his  wages.  Don't  make  it  necessary 
by  extravagant  living. 

8.  Don't  buy  furniture,  books  or  anything 
else  for  which  you  cannot  afford  to  pay  cash. 
If  you  think  of  buying  on  the  installment 
plan,  first  estimate  what  the  interest  will 
amount  to  and  add  to  it  the  price  of  the 
goods;  then  find  out  the  cost  of  goods  of  the 
same  quality  at  a  cash  store  and  compare 
the  figures.  Realize  that  you  own  none  of 
the  goods  bought  on  the  installments  until 
you  have  paid  for  all,  and  that  a  failure  to 
keep  any  portion  of  your  agreement  may 
cause  you  to  lose  all  that  you  have  paid. 

9.  Don't  keep  people,  rich  or  poor,  wait- 
ing for  money  you  owe  them. 

To  this  sensible  advice,  quoted  from 
"Good  Housekeeping,"  says  the  Presbyterian, 
we  should  like  to  add  one  more  suggestion 
by  way  of  precaution:  Don't  fail  to  examine 
your  securities,  once  in  a  while,  no  matter 
to  whose  hands  the  papers  are  intrusted. 


Bodies  Beariog  the  Name  of  Friends. 

Joshua  P.  Smith,  of  Whittier,  Iowa,  is  reported  by 
William  C.  McCheane  to  be  due  at  his  home  at  a  certain 
date  to  visit  the  Doukhobors  at  the  village  of  Petrofka. 


Levia  B.  Bowerman,  of  Ontario,  Canada,  writes 
that  Eliza  H.  Varney  has  a  prospect  of  going  on  a 
religious  errand  to  England  if  released  by  her  Yearly 
Meeting,  which  probably  opened  on  the  19th  instant. 

The  following  intelligence  by  telegram,  which  having 
to  be  re-forwarded  did  not  reach  the  Editor  till  the  28th, 
is  occasion  for  sincere  sympathy  with  Canada  Friends : — 

Pickering,  Ontario, 
Sixth  Month  23rd,  1908. 

Editor,  The  Friend, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Friends'  Meeting-house  struck  by  lightning  and  total- 
ly consumed  with  valuable  library  early  this  morning; 
Yearly  Meeting  closed  last  evening. 

B.  W.  Wood. 


William  C.  Allen,  who  sailed  a  few  weeks  since  to 
continue  his  religious  labor  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
having  searched  out  William  B.  Evans  in  Paris,  the  two 
went  to  Nimes.  W.  B.  E.  writes  to  his  parents:  "I 
enclose  the  picture  of  a  Baptist  pastor,  who  was  very 
kind  to  us  in  Nimes,  interpreting  for  William  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  his  place  of  worship.  He  also  made  the  way 
for  William  to  meet  with  some  twenty-five  Protestant 
ministers  who  were  attending  a  Union  Synod,  held  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  A  man  named  Frank  Abauzit 
the  translator  of  William  James'  book,  'yarieties  of 
Religious  Experience,'  into  French,  sat  with  Wm.  C. 
Allen,  and  after  he  had  been  awhile  silent,  translated 
what  William  said,  so  that  all  present  might  understand. 
The  substance  of  William's  message  was  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  minister's  calling,  that  he  (the  minister) 
should  preach  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  to- 
wards our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Several  of  those  present 
appeared  to  be  affected  with  what  was  earnestly  said, 
and  spoke  kindly  to  us  afterward." 

It  is  understood  that  the  wife  of  Wm.  C.  Allen,  with 
their  daughter  Grace,  who  graduated  at  Wellesley  Col- 
lege on  the  twenty-third  of  Sixth  Month,  sailed  last 
week  from  Boston  in  the  Saxonia  for  Liverpool,  and 
after  joining  William,  expect  to  pass  several  weeks  with 
him  in  Switzerland  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  It 
seems  to  be  contemplated  that  they  will  spend  next 
winter  in  Colorado  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 


Gathered  Notes. 

Doubtless  it  is  absurd,  if  not  irreverent,  to  put  pray- 
ing  upon  a  time-schedule,  and  to  limit  devotional  Scrip- 
ture reading  to  any  specified  number  of  verses.  If 
prayer  is  anything  it  is  the  speaking  out  of  the  feelings 
and  desires  of  a  devout  heart  to  God,  and  it  cannot  be 
arbitrarily  limited  to  one  minute,  even  in  a  book  of 
prayers.  In  fact,  that  is  the  chief  objection  to  a  book- 
prayer,  that  it  is  inevitably  formal,  made-to-order,  and 
inapplicable  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  different  souls,  or 
different  families,  at  any  one  time. — Presbyterian. 


The  value  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  and  of  accom- 
panying religious  instruction  is  forcibly  shown  in  an 
article  on  "The  Follies  of  a  Secular  Solution  of  the 
Educational  Question,"  by  W.  E.  Rees,  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review.  The  experience  of  two  colonies  in  Aus- 
tralia is  cited — the  one,  Victoria,  where  the  education 
is  altogether  on  secular  lines,  and  the  original  stock  of 
whose  population  represented  the  best  elements  of  the 
English  race;  the  other,  New  South  Wales,  originally  a 
penal  colony,  with  its  original  stock  a  criminal  one,  but 
where  there  is  a  well-conceived  system  of  religious  in- 
struction. W.  E.  Rees  shows  that  whereas  in  1890  the 
Victoria  police  records  showed  only  one-half  the  of- 
fences against  the  person,  and  two-thirds  of  the  offences 
against  property  exhibited  by  the  returns  in  New  South 
Wales;  in  1902  the  numbers  quoted  were  two  hundred 
and  five  per  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  of 
Victoria,  as  against  two  hundred  and  one  per  one  hun- 
dred thousand  in  New  South  Wales.  The  gain  in  New 
South  Wales  over  Victoria  in  these  twelve  years  is  prop- 
erly and  justly  attributed  to  the  coming  on  the  scene  of 
action  of  those  who  have  received  religious  instruction 
in  the  schools. — Christian  Intelligencer. 


The  tercentenary  of  Milton's  birth  is  to  be  celebrated 
in  a  fitting  manner  both  in  London  and  Cambridge. 
At  the  university  the  arrangements  and  festivities  will 
be  carried  out  by  Christ  College,  where  Milton  received 
his  academic  training,  and  where  the  courts  and  gar- 
dens are  imperishably  associated  with  his  name. 


Some  hopeful  things  in  regard  to  the  American  occu- 
pancy of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  mentioned  in  the 
Presbyterian  by  Lewis  B.  Hilles,  a  pastor  of  that  church 
residing  there:  "The  pacification  of  the  islands,  the 
improvement  of  the  ports,  the  completing  of  the  Ben- 
guet  Road,  the  beautification  and  modernizing  of  Man- 
ila, the  conquest  of  small-pox,  cholera,  dengue,  and 
rhinderpest,  the  construction  of  railways,  the  introduc- 
tion of  stable  currency,  the  unprecedented  work  of  the 
educational  department,  the  better  understanding  be- 
tween Filipinos  and  Americans,  the  general  determina- 
tion to  "Boost"'  and  "Don't  grunt,  do  your  stunt'' 
spirit — all  lead  to  a  disposition  of  hopefulness  for  the 
prosperity  of  Government  and  commerce.  Personally, 
1  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  Luzon  Sugar  Refinery 
can  compete  with  the  imported  Chinese  sugar;  when 
more  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
home  markets  than  to  tourists;  when  horse-racing  shall 
be  restricted  to  as  short  a  period  as  it  was  before  our 
benevolent  government  encouraged  it;  when  the  sale  of 
opium,  excepting  for  medical  purposes,  shall  be  re- 
stricted; and  when  all  Americans  shall  cease  to  murmur, 
and  shall  glory  in  the  work  of  our  Government  for  the 
Islands." 

Of  the  religious  condition  of  the  Islands  L.  B.  Hilles 
is  equally  hopeful. 


After  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  war,  the 
Yaqui  Indians  of  Mexico  have  decided  that  they  want 
to  become  peaceable  citizens.  The  fact  that  their  origi- 
nal twenty  thousand  has  been  reduced  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number  has  something  to  do  with  the 
resolve. 


"Did  you  study  Volapuk  or  Esperanto?" 

"  I  did  not,"  answered  she.  "We  have  plenty  of  lan- 
guage. What  we  need  is  more  ideas  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  expression." — IVashington  Star. 


William  Jennings  Bryan  on  Preaching. — I  desire 
my  minister  to  preach  every  Sunday  the  simple  Gospel. 
The  "old,  old  story"  never  wearies  the  average  congre- 
gation, if  it  comes  from  a  devout  mind  with  preparation 
in  the  message.  My  ideal  sermon  is  one  which  has  an 
appeal  to  the  unconverted  and  a  spiritual  uplift  for  the 
Christian.  I  want  my  minister  to  be  abreast  of  the 
times  on  all  new  theological  questions  and  research,  but 
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I  do  not  want  him  to  bring  them  into  the  pulpit.  I 
have  formed  certain  fixed  views  of  Christ,  his  Gospel  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  from  a  careful  reading  of 
that  Book  of  books  and  of  the  shorter  catechism,  and 
it  will  not  make  me  a  better  Christian  or  profit  my 
spiritual  life  to  unsettle  these  views  by  a  discussion  in 
the  pulpit  of  new  theories  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Finally,  1  want  my  minister  to  act  upon  the 
belief  that  Christ's  Gospel  is  the  surest  cure  of  all  social 
and  political  evils,  and  that  his  best  method  of  promot- 
ing temperance,  social  morality  and  good  citizenship, 
is  to  bring  men  into  the  church.  In  a  word,  1  want  my 
minister  to  emphasize  in  his  life  work  the  declaration 
of  the  most  successful  preacher,  Paul:  "  It  pleased  God 
by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  be- 
lieve." 


SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS. 

United  States. — A  recent  despatch  from  Washing- 
ton states  that  Secretary  Strauss  has  sent  out  one  mil- 
lion, two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  double  postal 
cards  to  rural  employers  of  labor  throughout  the  coun- 
try, with  the  view  of  finding  employment  for  immi- 
grants outside  of  the  large  cities,  and  also  to  meet  the 
demand  for  labor  in  different  localities.  Information 
is  given  by  the  Department  in  two  forms.  The  first  is 
handed  to  immigrants  or  domestic  workingmen  and 
supplies  general  information  about  the  various  sections 
of  the  country.  The  other  is  sent  on  request  to  the 
employers.  It  is  to  attract  these  requests  that  the  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  postals  are  being  sent.  The  postals 
are  sent  in  packages  to  postmasters,  who  are  instructed 
to  hand  them  to  the  rural  letter  carriers  with  directions 
to  leave  one  in  every  farmer's  house.  This  postal  sim- 
ply outlines  the  plan  and  offers  further  information  if 
desired.  The  return  card  makes  the  expression  of  this 
desire  easy.  The  department  also  arranges  to  handle 
the  travelling  expenses  of  the  immigrants  when  the 
money  is  supplied  by  the  prospective  employers.  Sec- 
retary Strauss  is  endeavoring  to  supply  the  great  de- 
mand for  harvesters  in  the  Middle  West  during  the  next 
few  months. 

According  to  recent  reports  the  forest-fire  service  in 
New  Jersey  has  proved  very  effective  during  the  present 
year.  Up  to  Sixth  Month  ist  there  were  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  fires  reported,  and  with  the  exception  of 
about  half  a  dozen  all  were  extinguished  without  any 
great  damage.  An  area  of  fifteen  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  acres  was  burned  over,  with  a  loss 
of  twenty-eight  thousand,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  dollars.  In  1903,  when  the  old  methods  were  used, 
forest  fires  burned  over  eighty-five  thousand,  forty-six 
acres  and  caused  a  loss  of  three  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars. 

An  anti-racing  bill  has  lately  been  passed  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Louisiana  after  earnest  efforts  which  have 
been  continued  for  several  months. 

A  despatch  from  Portland,  Me.,  of  the  23rd  ult.,  says: 
"Albert  Richardson  and  a  companion,  fishermen  of 
Orr's  Island,  Cascoe  Bay,  killed  to-day  a  sea  monster 
forty-five  feet  in  length,  weighing,  it  is  estimated,  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  and  more  closely  resembling  the  pro- 
verbial sea  serpent  than  any  marine  animal  ever  seen  on 
this  coast.  1  he  head  was  like  that  of  a  shark,  but  it 
had  no  teeth.  The  body  was  serpentine,  with  a  huge 
fin  running  the  entire  length  of  the  back,  i  he  tough, 
wrinkly  hide  in  color  and  texture  was  like  an  elephant's. 
The  tail  was  like  a  whale's." 

During  the  22nd,  23rd  and  24th  instants,  a  hot 
"  wave  ■'  overspread  a  large  portion  of  the  United  States, 
accompanied  with  a  humid  and  oppressive  atmosphere. 
Two-thirds  of  all  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  re- 
ported maximums  ranging  between  eighty-five  and 
ninety  degrees  as  indicative  of  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
"wave."  All  of  the  cities  affected  by  the  sweltering 
heat  reported  many  fatalities  and  long  lists  of  victims 
of  prostration. 

Stale  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust,  in  a  lale 
slalement  has  declared  that  not  one  of  two  hiajdred 
samples  of  canned  foods,  meats,  vegetables  and  tWikc 
taken  by  Stale  agents  had  been  found  to  be  preserved 
with  chemicals.  The  test  was  made  in  about  twenty 
counties,  not  including  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 

A  despatch  of  the  i^lh  ull.  from  llarrisburg  says: 
"Hereafter  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania  will  receive  ap- 
plications from  the  unemployed  and  endeavor  to  put 
Ihem  to  work.  The  scheme  has  been  evolved  by  [ohn 
L.  Rockey.  chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics,  who  says:  At  present  there  is  a  demand  for 
men  to  aid  in  the  harvest.  I  know  of  counties  where 
men  can  receive  good  wages  and  substantial  board,  and 
where  unless  hands  are  obtained  the  gathering  of  the 
crops  will  be  seriously  interfered  with.    The  plan  I  have 


adopted  to  assist  the  unemployed  in  the  cities  and 
towns  and  bring  them  into  communication  with  the 
farmers  is  to  receive  applications  at  my  office  for  work 
and  for  men.  According  to  the  district  from  which 
these  applications  come  1  will  distribute  the  letters.  I 
have  established  a  system  by  which  the  State  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  with  seventy  organizations 
will  assist,  and  1  am  hoping  to  still  further  extend  it.  I 
think  in  this  way  the  bureau  can  assist  many  worthy 
men  and  relieve  the  farming  communities.  1  wish  we 
could  do  more,  but  we  are  restricted.'" 

A  bulletin  has  been  issued  giving  the  results  of  an 
exarnination  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  coal 
fields  around  Bering  Glacier  and  Controller  Bay  in 
Alaska,  which  says  that  coal  obtained  there  is  of  high 
quality.  The  thickness  of  the  coal  deposit  is  stated  as 
varying  from  twenty  inches  to  more  than  thirty  feet, 
and  it  underlies  a  large  extent  of  country. 

In  a  recent  address  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  by  James 
Bryce,  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain  to  this  country, 
he  stated:  "It  is  my  privilege  to  try  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  or  friction  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  During  the  last  few  months  four  treat- 
ies have  been  signed  that  are  destined  to  overcome 
difficulties  that  may  hereafter  arise  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  These  are  proofs  of  the  cordial  re- 
lations that  exist  between  these  countries." 

A  despatch  of  the  26th  ult.  from  Washington,  says: 
"In  line  with  the  movement  recently  inaugurated  by 
the  Postoffice  Department  to  co-operate  within  its  limi- 
tations with  all  highway  officials,  looking  to  the  im- 
provement of  roads  in  the  various  States,  the  clerks  in 
the  division  of  rural  free  delivery  are  sending  out  notices 
to  local  highway  officials  warning  them  that  rural  de- 
livery will  not  be  continued  on  roads  not  kept  in  good 
condition.  Reports  thus  far  received  show  greater 
activity  than  heretofore  in  the  reconstruction  and  re- 
pair of  highways  in  various  localities." 

In  Massachusetts  an  organization  of  women  exists  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  women. 
It  is  said  to  number  fourteen  thousand  members.  It 
has  issued  a  statement  declaring  that  suffrage,  whether 
for  men  or  women,  implies  duties  to  be  performed 
rather  than  privileges  to  be  enjoyed,  and  the  average 
woman  can  better  serve  country.  State  and  community 
by  the  more  efficient  fulfilment  of  present  obligations 
than  by  entrance  into  fields  of  political  activity. 

On  the  24th  ult.  Grover  Cleveland,  who  had  been 
twice  President  of  the  United  States,  died  at  his  home 
in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  had  lived  since  his  re- 
tirement from  office  nearly  twelve  years  ago. 

A  late  despatch  from  Washington  says:  "The  forth- 
coming statement  of  the  treasury  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sixth  Month  30th,  1908, 
will  show  a  marked  falling  off  in  the  receipts  as  com- 
pared with  the  year  1907,  and  a  large  increase  in  the 
expenditures.  The  excess  of  expenditures  over  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  will  approximate  sixty  million  dollars 
which  has  been  exceeded  only  twice  since  the  Civil 
War." 

Foreign. — In  France  a  change  in  the  method  of 
voting  has  been  adopted,  by  which  the  polling  booths 
will  be  fitted  up  in  such  a  way  that  the  voter  can 
secretly  sign  his  ballot,  seal  it  up  in  an  envelope,  and 
himself  place  it  in  the  urn.  This,  it  is  supposed,  will 
alter  conditions  in  many  districts  which  are  dominated 
by  landowners  and  manufacturers,  where  the  farmers  or 
foremen  have  brought  the  men  working  under  them  up 
to  the  polling  places  in  companies  and  had  them  to  vote 
as  they  told  tnem. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  violent  crimes  in 
France  and  the  action  of  many  juries  throughout  the 
country  in  passing  resolutions  I'n  favor  of  the  retention 
of  the  death  penalty,  parliament  has  decided  to  post- 
p<»ne  considerations  of  the  bill  to  abolish  the  death 
penalty.  Although  never  legally  abolished,  the  use  of 
the  guillotine  has  been  virtually  suppressed  for  se\  cral 
years,  parliament  having  refused  every  year  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  executioners  and 
the  president  of  the  republic  regularly  commuting  death 
sentence  to  life  imprisonment. 

A  despatch  of  the  28ih  ult.  from  Pekin,  says:  "The 
Throne  has  ordered  the  compilation  of  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Kuang  Hsu.  the  present  Fmperor.  to  include  all 
the  important  affairs  of  tBfe  Government  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  entire  d\  nastv.  I  he  genealogical  historv 
of  the  Manchu  imperial  clan  from  1644  to  \gpy  has  been 
compiled,  under  the  direclioi^flf  tvMKi|nperial  commis- 
sioners. AboutMMnB&ed^Ml  tl^ility-three  literary 
officials  were  enl^Httllj  li^«prk  ^ntains  two  hun- 
dred and  twent\-BBB»lM^anW^ne  hundred  pages  and 
is  bound  in  six  hundred  and  fortv-seven  volumes." 

The  Canadian  government  has  notified  the  govern- 
ment of  japan  that  the  limit  of  immigrants  allowed  for 


one  year  has  been  reached,  and  that  no  more  laborers 
should  be  sent  to  Canada  before  First  Month  ist  of  next 
year.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  understanding 
reached  last  yg*r.  which  provided  that  no  more  than 
four  hundred  each  year  should  be  sent. 

An  insurrection  has  taken  place  in  Persia,  which  has 
been  accompanied  with  bloodshed  in  Teheran,  the  capi- 
tal city,  and  some  of  the  Parliament  buildings  have  been  ' 
destroyed.  The  Shah  has  announced  his  intention  of 
maintaining  the  principle  of  popular  representation  and 
the  constitution,  but  of  crushing  political  agitation. 

RECEIPTS. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  two  dollars  have  been  received 
from  each  person,  paying  for  vol.  82. 

Thomas  D.  Hoopes,  Pa.;  Robert  Biddle,  N.  J.;  Wm, 
L.  Meloney,  Pa.,  and  for  Hanna  A.  Cox,  Phila.;  J.  Bar- 
clay  Hilyard,  N.  J.;  C.  R.  Branson,  Ind.;  Richard  H.  t 
Reeve,  N.  J.;  Matilda  Yerkes,  N.  J.;  David  S.  Brown, 
and  for  J.Morton  Brown,  Pa.;  Wm.  Berry,  Phila.;  . 
Ella  T.  Cause,  Pa.;  Wm.  Evans,  N.  J.,  $10.50  for  him- 
self, Wm.  Carter,  Thomas  J.  Beans,  Charles  N.  Brown 
and  W.  T.  Garnet,  Eng.;  Hannah  H.  Ivins  and  for 
Dr.  Howard  Ivins,  N.  J.;  Thos.  F.  Scattergood,  Pa., 
|io  for  himself,  T.  Walter  Scattergood,  Herbert  A. 
Scattergood,  Debbie  Spackman  and  Mary  Forsythe. 

VdS' Remittances  received  after  Third-day  noon  will  . 
not  appear  in  the  Receipts  until  the  following  week. 

NOTICES. 

Friends'  Library,  142  N.  Sixteenth  Street,  Phil- 
adelphia. During  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Months  the  < 
Library  will  be  open  on  Fifth-day  mornings  from  9  a.  m. 
to  I  p.  M. 


Friends'  Select  School,  Philadelphia. — Friends 
intending  to  enter  pupils  for  the  term  beginning  Ninth 
Month  21st,  1908,  should  make  application  immediately, 
J.  Henry  Bartlett,  Supt.  " . 

Westtown  Boarding  School. — The  new  school  year 
opens  Ninth  Month  8th,  1908.  Application  should  be 
made  at  once  by  those  desiring  their  children  to  be 
admitted  at  that  time. 

Wm.  F.  Wickersham,  Principal. 

Westtown,  Pa.  < 


Died. — At  her  home  at  Salem,  Ohio,  on  the  eighth 
of  Sixth  Month,  1908,  Rachel  W.  Blackburn,  wife  of 
George  Blackburn,  after  a  lingering  illness,  aged  about 
seventy-two  years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac  and 
Hannah  Bonsall.  Her  husband,  one  sister  and  a  brother 
survive  her.  Being  of  a  domestic  turn  of  mind,  her 
sphere  was  not  large,  but  she  filled  the  appointments 
she  was  entrusted  with  to  the  credit  of  herself  and 
Society.  Perhaps  the  words  of  our  Saviour  respecting 
Mary,  who  "came  aforetime  to  anoint  his  body  to  the 
burying,"  may  be  applicable  to  her:  "She  did  what  she 
could."  She  expressed  hut  little  as  to  her  preparation 
for  the  change  that  was  evidently  near,  vet  her  friends 
are  consoled  in  the  belief  that  through  the  boundless 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  her  end  was 
crowned  with  peace. 

 ,  at  her  home  near  Gibson,  Iowa,  Fifth  Month 

nth,  1908,  Ellen  Edgerton,  wife  of  Edward  EdgertoB, 
aged  forty-eight  years,  two  months  and  seven  days. 
A  member  of  Coal  Creek  Monthly  and  Particular  Meet- 
ing. A  loving  wife  and  tender  mother.  She  had  been 
in  poor  health  for  many  years  and  at  times  a  great  suf- 
ferer, and  as  the  thread  of  life  grew  weaker,  she  was 
increasingly  concerned  to  be  prepared  for  the  solemn 
change.  She  was  confined  to  her  bed  a  little  over  two 
weeks  in  her  last  sickness,  and  after  "a  severe  spell  of 
suffering  was  granted  a  litTle  ease;  and  after  she  hSB 
gotten  so  low  that  she  could  not  converse,  regained 
strength  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  distinctly,  sending 
messages  of  love  to  absent  ones.  Shortly  after  re- 
questing her  husband  to  be  a  father  and  mother  to  the 
dear  children, -sfie  passed  away  like  orte  falling  asleep; 
leaving  to  her  family  and  friends  the'comforting  hope 
that  though  mercy  she  has  been  gathered  in  the  arms 
of  a  Saviour's  love. 

 .Sixth  Month  7th,  1908,  at  her  home  in  Ger- 

mantown,  Pa..  H  ANNAiMjjAiNBfe.  widow  of  William  H. 
Bacon,  in  (he  eighty-sixtn  year  of  her  age.  A  devoted 
mother,  a  faithful  friend,  and  an  earnest  Christian, 
whose  daily  life  and  peaceful  serenity  under  all  circum- 
stances, will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  the  many  who 
were  privileged  to  know  and  love  her.  She  was  a 
member  of  Germantown  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

.  1        WILLIAM  H-  PILE'S  SONS,  Printebb. 
No.  432  Walsnt  Street.  PbOa. 
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